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PREFACE 


The  year  1889,  of  which  this  volume  attempts  to  give  a  snctiinct  history, 
witnessed  important  political  changes  in  three  widely  separated  quarters  of  the 
globe.  A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Japan,  which  makes  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  eonutiy  a  limited  monarchy,  with  popular  representation,  so 
that  the 'liberties  of  the  people  no  longer  depend  upon  tiie  oath  of  the  Kikado. 
In  the  United  States,  the  control  of  the  Kzecutive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  the  national  House  of  Bepreeentatives  passed  from  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  to  the  other,  and  four  new  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  In 
Brazil,  the  only  imperial  government  in  America  was  overthrown,  and  a  republic 
took  its  place.  The  details  of  all  these  changes  may  be  found  in  the  appropriate 
articles.  Unfortunately,  not  all  revolutions  are  so  bloodless,  and  Europe  seems 
to  be  ou  the  eve  of  a  great  war,  perhaps  of  a  general  upheaval.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  symptoms  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  govern- 
ment on  that  continent  is  eagerly  adopting  the  latest  improvements  in  firearms 
and  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  altering  old  rifl»  or  making  new  ones.  The 
latest. information  on  this  subject,  fully  illnsteited,  may  be  found  in  the  article 
on  «  Military  Rifles,"  by  Capt.  Philip  Reade,  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
new  navy  that  we  are  building  for  our  own  defense  was  described  «nd  illustrated 
in  the  "  Aunnal  Cydopsedia  for  1888 ;  and  that  article  is  supplemented  by  one 
in  the  present  volume,  contributed  by  Lieut  Arthur  P.  Kazro,  U.  S.  N.,  which 
contains  a  full  description  of  the  navy,  brought  down  to  date.  The  afiairs  of 
fbe  new  States,  both  in  the  last  days  of  their  Territorial  condition  and  in  the 
first  of  their  Statehood,  will  prove  interesting  to  every  American  citizen  who 
takes  pride  in  the  growth  of  his  country  ;  and  the  dramatic  story  of  how  a  new 
Territory  was  peopled  in  an  hour,  to  the  sound  of  tiie  bugle,  may  be  read  under 
"  Oklahoma."  Closely  related  to  this  is  the  subject  of  "  Irrigation,"  which  is  fuHy 
treated  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  who  is  very  familiar  with  our  great  Western  plains, 
where  only  water  is  needed  to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  per^ 
sistent  effort  to  secure  universal  temperance  through  political  means  is  another 
significant  movement,  the  progress  of  which  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  sub 
heads  "  Prohibition,"  "  Local  Option,"  and  "  High  License  "  in  the  various  arti- 
cles on  the  States  and  Territories.  And  another  moral  question  that  forms  a 
subject  of  legislation  is  treated  in  the  article  on  "  Divorce."  The  growth  of  our 
cities  is  recorded  in  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  articles — "  Cities,  American, 
Recent  Growth  of" — which  was  begun  in  the  volume  for  1886.  Forty-four 
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cities  are  treated  in  the  present  article,  and  the  eabject  will  be  continned  next 
year.    Most  of  these  are  written  hy  local  anthoritiee. 

The  greatest  feat  of  recent  times  in  the  way  of  exploration  ie  probably  Stan- 
ley's march  across  central  Africa,  which  is  folly  deecribed,  largely  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  the  articles  "  Stanley"  and  "  Geographical  Progress  and  Discoveiy," 
with  a  portrait  of  the  explorer,  a  map  of  Africa,  and  other  illostrationB.  The 
progress  of  peaceful  industry  is  indicated  in  the  articles  "Fraternal  OongreBs," 
"International  Congress,"  "Marine  Congress,"  "Maritime  Exhibition,"  and 
"  Paris  Exposition,"  the  last  of  which  is  illustrated  with  a  colored  chart ;  while 
great  movements  of  capital  and  resulting  l^islation  are  set  forth  to  some  extent 
in  the  articles  " Inveetraents,  English,  in  the  United  States,"  and  "Trust." 
Sources  of  material  wealth  are  described  in  "  Apatite,"  "  Cattle,  Improved  Breeds 
of,"  "  Cotton-Seed  Products,"  and  several  paragraphs  on  phosphate  deposits  in 
State  articles  ;  while  Prof.  John  X).  Quackenbos  describeB  a  new  and  valuable 
species  of  trout,  with  illustrations.  The  article  on  "  Elections,"  in  the  volume  for 
1887,  which  described  the  various  forms  of  balloting,  including  the  Australian 
and  other  systems,  is  supplemented  in  the  present  volume  by  an  exhaustive  one 
on  "Kegistiy  Laws,"  and  in  connection  with  that  the  reader  should  look  at 
the  State  articles  for  a  record  of  recent  enactments  in  ballot  reform.  The 
subject  of  executions  by  electaie^y  is  treated  in  the  article  on  New  York  State ; 
and  a  great  many  curious  and  useful  su^estions  as  to  subjects  of  recent  legis- 
lation may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  bills  passed  by  the  State  legislatures,  as  well 
as  in  the  article  on  "  Congress."  The  disasters  of  the  year  are  briefly  recounted 
under  that  title,  and  two  of  the  greatest — the  Johnstown  flood  and  the  epidemic 
of  influenza — are  treated  in  special  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  munificent 
provision  made  for  sufferers  by  a  disaster  of  the  last  generation  is  described 
under  the  title  "  Soldiers'  Homes."  Interesting  discoveries  regarding  ancient 
peoples  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest  countries  on  the  globe  are  set 
fort^  in  "Archaeology"  and  " Cave-Drawingp." 

Among  our  regular  articles.  Dr.  William  J.  Toumans,  as  usual,  furnishes 
"Chemistry,"  "Meteorology,"  "Mineralogy,"  and  "Physiology";  Mr.  James 
P.  Carey,  of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  writes  the  "Financial  Review"; 
Mr.  William  C.  Winlock,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  gives  na  "Astro- 
nomical Progress  and  Discovery  "  ;  Mr.  Henry  Dalby,  of  the  Montreal  "  Star," 
contributes  Canadian  article ;  Rev,  Dr.  Spencer  writes  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  Prof.  Egan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  John  D. 
Champlin,  editor  of  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  reviews  the 
year's  pr<^ress  in  the  fine  arts.  From  more  distant  quarters,  we  have  an  article 
from  Prof.  Brown  on  New  Zealand,  and  <me  from  Consul  Hastings  on  Hawaii. 
To  our  list  of  regular  titles  wd  add  this  year  "Physics,"  by  Arthur  £.  Bost- 
wick.  Ph.  D. 

The  eminent  living  men  of  whom  we  present  sketches  and  portraits  are: 
Pope  Leo  XTII,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  deposed  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  his 
successor  President  Fonseca,  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  and  the  members  of  President  Harrison's  Cabinet 
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Among  the  eminent  dead  of  the  year  here  sketched  and  pictored  are  Bobert 

Browning,  John  Ericsson,  John  Bright,  JefEerson  Davis,  and  Simon  Oameron 
and  John  P.  Usher,  the  last  surviving  members  of  President  Lincohi's  Cabinet 
The  article  on  Robert  Browning  presents  a  line  analysis  of  his  style  and  a  his- 
tory of  his  works ;  that  on  Jefferson  Davis  includes,  in  rapid  outline,  the  story 
of  the  Southern  .  Confederacy  and  tlie  civil  war.  The  obituary  sketches  are  very 
nnmeroas  and  reasonably  full.  Among  the  noteworthy  ones  are  those  ot  the 
eminent  lawyers  S.  L.  M.  Barlow  and  Leonard  Swett,  the  actors  John  Gilbert 
and  George  Fawcett  Bowe,  the  legislators  Samuel  S.  Cox,  George  H.  Pendleton, 
and  Edward  H.  BoUins,  the  soldiers  John  P.  Hartranft,  Daniel  H.  Hill,  and 
Henry  J,  Hunt,  the  journalists  Samuel  "Wilkeson,  Henry  W.  Grady,  and  Charles 
S.  Collins,  the  educators  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  and  James  Ryland  Kendrick,  the 
physicians  D.  W.  Bliss  and  Joseph  E,  Turner,  the  liUercUev/rs  S.  Austin  Alli- 
bone,  David  D.  Lloyd,  and  William  D.  O'Connor,  the  jorist  Stanley  Matthews, 
the  artist  Robert  W.  "Weir,  the  former  mistresees  of  the  White'  House  Julia  G. 
Tyler  and  Lucy  W.  Hayes,  and  the  eminent  women  Mary  L.  Booth,  Elizabeth 
C.  Einney,  and  Maria  Mitchell.  The  illustratious  inclnde,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  a  large  colored  map  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  a  full-page 
view  of  the  newly  discovered  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the  Johnstown  disaster, 
the  lirst  and  last  of  the  ^  Great  Eastern,"  the  St.  Mary's  Canal,  Dalhouaie  Col- 
lege in  Halifax,  the  new  State-House  of  Georgia,  the  Parliament  House  in 
Toronto,  a  map  of  the  newly  surveyed  Selkirk  range,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Cincinnati,  Canterbury  College  iu  New  Zealand,  and  portraits  of  the  young 
K'ing  and  Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  illustrations  were  drawn  by  F.  A.  Carter,  Edward  L.  Chichester,  Clifton 
Johnson,  William  Knrtz,  Jacques  Retch,  and  A.  C.  Warren. 

New  Yoek,  April  S,  1890. 
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ABYSSINIA,  a  monarchy  in  eastern  Africa. 
The  area,  exclusive  of  conaaered  territories  of 
the  Somaiis  and  Qallas,  is  about  175,000  square 
miles ;  the  population  is  not  more  than  8,500,000. 
The  ruler  Dears  the  title  of  Negus  Negusti,  or 
**  King  of  Kings."  The  inhabitants  are  Coptic 
Christians. 

War  with  the  Derrlahes.— The  Soudanese 
dervishes,  or  Mahdists,  invaded  the  province  of 
Amharain  188S,  and  burned  all  the  chnrches  and 
houses,  carrying  the  people  away  into  slavery. 
In  1886  they  devastated  the  Tshelga  province, 
took  many  captives,  massacred  the  monks  of 
Mahebera,  and  bum^  the  monastery.  In  1887 
the  N^:us  Johannls  defeated  the  dervishes ;  but 
in  188^  while  he  was  contesting  the  advanoe  of 
the  Italians  from  Massowah  to  a  summer  station 
on  the  border  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  he  was 
called  away  by  a  new  raid  of  the  Mohammedans, 
who  defeated  the  King  of  Godiam,  and  carried 
off  thousands  of  his  subjects  to  be  sold  into  slav- 
ery. King  Jobannis  gathered  his  warriors  to  de> 
fend  the  western  country.  King  Menelek  of  Shoa, 
who  had  proclaimed  war  against  his  soverei^  in 
order  to  supplant  him  as  Negiu,  remained  idle, 
with  his  lai^r  array  encamped  in  a  strong  ^ace 
on  the  bank  of  the  Abai,  a  confluent  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  dividing  Shoa  and  Tigreh,  while  Johannis 
contended  with  unequal  forces  against  the  fanat- 
ical invaders  who  made  western  Abyssinia  a  des- 
ert, put  many  thousands  to  the  sword,  and  sent 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people  as 
slaves  to  Mecca  or  Elhartoum.  The  Abyssinians 
fought  bravely,  but  were  defeated  in  the  princi- 
pal battles.  On  March  10, 1889,  the  Negus  at- 
tacked the  dervishes'  stronghold  at  Metomneh, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Soudan,  but  was  driven 
back.  The  Negus  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 
On  the  12th  the  dervishes  followed  up  their 
siicces8,attaoked  the  King'scamp, and  completely 
routed  his  army.  Has  Area  and  Ras  Ailn  fell  in 
the  engagement,  while  Ras  Midiael  fled  with  the 
remnant  of  his  command  to  Magdala,  and  Ras 
Aloula  retreated  to  Tigreh. 

The  Contest  for  the  Throne.  —  When  the 
Italians  found  they  could  not  obtain  from  King 
John  the  footing  m  Abj^inia  that  they  desired, 
they  entered  into  negotiations  with  lung  Men- 
elek of  Shoa,  whom  they  supplied  with  firearms 
in  retnm  for  promises  to  give  them  a  put  of 
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Bogos  for  colonization  and  to  oonoede  to  Italy 
commercial  advantages  over  other  European  na- 
tions. The  King's  nephew  Debeb,  a  son  of  the 
widow  of  Theodoros  by  her  marri^  with  Ras 
Salasiem,  they  also  encoura^^ed  in  his  aspirations 
to  the  supreme  power,  making  use  of  him  as  an 
ally  in  the  campaign  against  Ras  AlouIa  until  he 
went  over  to  the  enemy  and  turned  against  them 
the  weapons  they  had  nimished.  Menelek  assem- 
bled an  army  of  180,000  men  on  the  border  of 
Shoa  to  wage  war  against  Johannis.  The  King 
marched  to  the  eoutn  with  the  intention  of  forc- 
ing his  rebellious  vassal  and  rival  into  submis- 
sion, but  finding  the  latter  intrenched  in  an 
impregnable  pontion,  he  avoided  a  battle  by 
turning  aside  with  his  army,  which  was  already 
partly  demoralized  and  sunering  from  want  of 
food,  and,  marching  to  the northwest^began  the 
campaign  against  the  dervishes.  When  King 
John  fell,  Menelek  proclaimed  himself  Negus 
Negusti,  and  after  Eiecuring  the  adhesion  of  Ras 
Michael  and  the  King  of  Qodjam,  advanced 
into  Tigreh  to  try  conclusions  with  Degiac 
Miuigascia,  a  Shoan  chief  who  in  1888  nad 
fought  the  insurgent  Wq)1o-G«11bb,  King  John's 
nephew  and  chosen  heir,  whose  cause  had  been 
espoused  by  Ras  Aloula.  Several  fights  between 
the  partisans  of  the  rival  pretenders  took  place 
before  the  rainy  season.  Debeb  entered  Tigreh 
from  the  north  with  his  well-armed  troops  to 
dispute  the  succession.  Manfnscia  and  Aloula 
invited  him  to  an  interview  at  Mokalle,  and  when 
he  came  they  treacherously  made  him  a  prisoner. 
The  three  Abyssinian  abounas — Petros  of  As- 
mara, Lucas  of  Godjam,  and  Matheos  of  Shoo — 
recognized  Menelek  as  Negus,  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  south  of  the  Takaze  gave  him  their  alle- 
giance. Mangascia's  money  did  not  long  hold 
out,  and  when  he  was  deserted  by  most-  of  his 
men  except  Aloula's  force,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Italians,  Before  September  all 
Alrfssinia  had  submitted  to  Menelek's  rule,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  Tigreh.  King 
Menelek  was  the  son  of  King  Ilaelou  of  Shoa  by 
a  slave-woman,  and  was  selected  by  his  father  to 
succeed  him.  The  new  ruler  of  Abyssinia  has 
had  men  of  ability  among  his  generals  and  coun- 
selors, most  of  whom  are  hosBle  to  Europeans. 
But  such  is  not  the  character  of  Menelek.  He 
is  well  disposed  to  white  people,  except  mission- 
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aries,  and  is  an  admirer  of  European  produc- 
tions, especially  mechanical  inventions.  In  Sep- 
tember the  new  Kin^  was  crowned  at  Adoa,  the 
sacred  city  of  Abyssinia,  by  Bishop  Matheos. 

ItAllan  ABnexatioBS.— Although  the  a,uspi- 
cioiis  moment  had  arrived  for  carrying  out  tne 
carefully  arrsne^  plans  of  the  military  authori- 
ties to  occupy  the  cool  and  healthful  plains  near 
Massowah,  which  would  aSord  a  sammering- 
place  where  the  troops  could  escape  the  fatal 
climatic  conditions  of  the  coast,  and  also  a  gate- 
way for  spreading  Italian  influence  into  At^s- 
sinUL,  yet  the  Italian  Cabinet  was  at  first  unwill- 
ing to  assent  to  Crispi's  proDosal  to  occupy  the 
novated  positions  in  the  hignlands,  because  the 
Premier  nod  not  lone  before  promised  that  no 
more  mon^  should  be  sunk  in  African  under- 
takings. The  Minister  of  War  reckoned  the 
cost  of  occupying  Keren  and  Asmara  with  two 
regiments  at  6,0(H),000  lire,  while  for  an  extended 
occupation  of  Bogos  30,000,000  lire  would  be  re- 
quired. The  Italians  hare  had  to  support  an 
expense  of  20,000.000  lire  per  annum  and  the 
dislocation  of  7,000  or  8,000  of  the  best  of  their 
troops  to  retain  possession  of  Massowah  and  a 
triangle  of  coast  territory  which  is  of  no  practi- 
cal benefit,  since  the  bleckade'  has  stopped  all 
trade  with  Abyssinia.  Therefore,  they  were 
driveo  to  make  a  choice  between  going  forward 
or  retiring  from  Africa.  Moreover,  considera- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  trooj»  was  a  pressing 
question.  The  forc^  in  and  near  Massowah  in 
tne  spring  of  1889  consisted  of  7,800  Italian  sol- 
diers and  4,160  Bashi-Bazonks,  or  native  irregu- 
lars, without  counting  the  bands  of  Abyssinians 
in  Italinn  pay.  The  Italians  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  in  1888  to  seize  Keren,  which  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  salubrious  table-land.  Snbse- 
queiitlr  thev  purchased  the  allegiance  of  Baram- 
oaras  Kafel,  an  Abyssinian  chief,  who  collected 
2,000  men,  and  by  means  of  600  breach-loading 
rifles  tyrannized  over  the  entire  plateau  of  Bo- 
gos.   When  ordered  to  restrain  his  men  from 

{>]undering,  Kafel  invited  Has  Aloula  to  join  him 
n  expelling  the  Italians.  The  latter  knew  of 
the  treacherous  scheme,  and  while  Aloula  was 
on  the  march  with  8,000  men,  laid  their  plans 
to  frustrate  it  before  he  arrived.  Gen.  Baldis- 
sera,  governor  of  Massowah.  sent  a  detachment 
of  scouts  and  Bashi-Bazonks  with  a  mountain 
battery  under  Major  Dimajo,  who,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Debcb's  army  of  1.500  men,  sur- 
rounded and  surprised  t£e  faithless  ally,  ar- 
rested him  and  flve  of  his  principal  chiefs, 
disarmed  his  freeltooting  band,  and  on  June 
2, 1889,  took  formal  possession  of  Keren,  hoist- 
ing the  Italian  flag  over  the  fort.  Scnahit,  an- 
other important  place  on  the  Abyssinian  front- 
ier, was  occupied  subsequenlljr.  On  Aug.  4 
Gen.  Baldissera  took  possession  of  Asmara, 
which  he  fortified.  Ras  Aloula  attempted  to  op- 
pose the  Italian  advance,  but  was  put  to  flight 
by  Major  Dimajo  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  chasseurs  and  irregulars.  Debcb  had  held  the 
district  since  early  spring,  having  again  entered 
the  Italian  service  after  deserting  to  the  enemy 
with  arms  and  baggage  the  year  before,  giving 
his  infant  brother  and  uncle  into  their  hands  as 
hostages,  and  proving  his  fldelity  by  defeating 
the  Abyssinian  governor  of  Asmara.  Debebs 
brother,  Ligg  Abraham,  was  taken  to  Italy  to 


be  educated  in  the  Intemational  College  at 

Turin, 

Asmara  is  the  place  that  Ras  Aloula  chose  for 
his  residence  when  he  advanced  from  Zaz^  to 
oppose  the  Italian  occupation  of  Keren.  U  was 
formerly  a  wretched  village,  but  is  well  situated 
in  an  undulating  plateau,  3,327  metres  above  the 
sea,  90  kilometres  from  Massowah,  on  the  road 
that  passes  through  Mukulu,  Dogali,  Sahati, 
Ailet,  Sabanzruma,  Baresa,  and  Ginda,  and  is  near 
the  sources  of  the  Mareb  and  other  streams.  In 
conjunction  with  Keren  it  commands  the  north- 
em  border  of  Tigreh,  and  with  Zazegra  controls 
all  the  routes  between  northern  Abyssinia  and 
the  sea.  The  neighboring  valley  of  Anseba, 
through  which  passes  the  road  to  Keren  from 
Abyssinia,  is  adapted  to  agricultural  coloniza- 
tion, and  the  table-land  is  nowhere  unfruitful. 
The  fort  at  Asmara  was  rendered  impregnable 
without  the  aid  of  artillery,  barracks  and  maga- 
zines were  erected,  and  ottier  places  in  the  Ha- 
massen  district  were  fortifled  during  the  summer. 

The  Shoan  Hlsalon. — Anticipating  the  ulti- 
mate accession  of  the  ambitious  Menelek  to  the 
supreme  power,  the  Italians  had  cultivated 
fnendly  relations  with  him  and  favored  his  pre- 
tensions. Count  Antonelli,  the  Italian  envoy  to 
Shoa,  accompanied  Menelek  as  far  as  Egyn,  leav- 
ing him  when  he  had  obtained  his  signature  to  a 
treaty  embodying  the  more  important  demands 
that  the  Negus  Johannis  had  rejected  when  pre- 
sented, in  1ot7,  by  the  English  embassy  in  a  letter 
from  Queen  Victoria,  and  later  in  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Gen.  San  Marzano  when  the 
Abyssinians  confronted  the  Italian  encampments 
in  March,  1888.  The  treaty  was  conveyed  to 
Italy  by  an  embassy  of  twenty  Shoan  chiefs,  who 
arrived  at  Rome  in  August.  King  Menelek 
agreed  to  recognize  the  sovereign  rights  of  Italy 
over  the  places  actually  occupied  by  Italian 
troops,  ana  for  that  reason  the  military  author- 
ities made  haste  to  raise  the  Italian  flag  over 
Keren  and  Asmara.  The  Italians  agreed  to  open 
the  port  of  Massowah  to  the  unrestricted  com- 
merce of  the  Abyssinians,  in  return  for  special 
faciiities  in  comparison  with  other  nations.  Men- 
elek accepted  an  Italian  protectorate  over  the 
whole  of  Ethiopia.  The  treaty  was  made  by 
Count  Antonelli  on  May  5.  and  was  ratified  by 
King  Cmberto  on  Sept.  25.  On  Oct.  3  a  supple- 
mentary convention  was  signed  at  Naples  by 
Signer  Crispi  and  Makonen,  chief  of  the  Shoan 
Mission,  providing  for  the  termination  of  the 
blockade,  and  for  the  establishment  of  commer- 
cial relations  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia.  It 
also  makes  provision  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Italian  consul-general  in  King  Menelek's  domin- 
ions and  for  mutual  defense  against  a  common 
enemy.  On  Oct.  13  the  Italian  Government  de- 
clared a  protectorate  over  all  Abyssinia. 

The  Haf  alio  iBCtdeBt— Nicholas  Atchinoff, 
calling  himself  Hetman  of  Free  Cossacks,  is  a 
Russian  Adventurer  who  has  visited  Abyssinia 
and  aided  the  Negus  .lohannis  in  his  warfare 
againtit  the  Italians,  and  who.  according  to  his 
own  story,  fought  with  the  Mahdi  against  Gor- 
don at  Khartoum,  and  with  Osman  Digma  against 
the  English  at  Suakin.  By  taking  some  Abys- 
sinian priests  to  Russia,  he  interested  the  Slavonic 
committees  in  a  scheme  for  assimilating  Abys- 
sinian Christianity  to  the  doctrines  and  worship 
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of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  privately  aiding  the 
Negus  in  his  conflict  with  the  Italians,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  gainine  for  Russia  the  ascendancy 
in  Abyssinia  and  the  commercial  and  political 
foothold  in  Africa  that  Italy  with  heavy  sacrifices 
had  failed  to  attain.  With  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions of  the  Panslavists,  Atcninoff  fitted  out  an 
expedition,  oonsistiag  of  146  persona,  the  public- 
Iv  announced  purpose  of  wnich  was  to  make 
{MTopaganda  for  the  Qreek  religion  in  Abyssinia 
by  establishing  schools  and  churches.  The  party 
<!onsisted  of  Capt.  Atchinofl,  Archimandrite 
Paissy,  9  popes,  20  military  officers,  a  band  of  40 
South  Cossacks — artisans  and  cultivators,  who 
were  likewise  acquainted  with  military  duties — 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  many  of  the  emi- 
grants. The  disguised  porpose  of  the  expedition, 
mat  of  assisting  the  Abyssmian  belligerents  with 
arras  and  military  instructors,  was  as  widely 
bruited  as  its  ostensible  religious  mission.  The 
only  porta  giving  access  to  Abyssinia  are  Mas- 
sowah  and  Obock.  Atchinoff  and  his  backers 
reckoned  on  opening  an  avenue  into  Abyssinia 
from  French  territory,  expecting  public  opinion 
in  Prance  to  commend  a  breach  of  the  neutrality 
laws  in  Cavor  of  a  Russian  enterprise  ^med 
against  the  ally  of  Germany.  The  expedition 
paEBed  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea 
in  an  Austrian  packet  to  Jeddah,  followed  by  an 
Italian  aviso,  the  "Barberigo."  Slipping  past 
the  Italian  vessel  and  a  French  cruiser  th^t  was 
vrajbching,  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  Austrian 
ship  tooK  the  party  down  the  blockaded  coast 
and  landed  it,  with  its  chests  of  arms,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Tadjurah,  which  is  under 
the  protectorate  of  Prance. 

The  doings  of  AtchinoBE  have  repeatpdly  been 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
the  French  and  Russian  governments  since  1886. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  the  Cossack  adventurer 
had  negotiated  with  the  Sultans  of  Tadjurah  for 
a  grant  of  land  on  which  he  had  left  seven  com- 
panions, forming  what  he  called  a  Russian  colony 
of  the  name  of  Moskva.  As  he  failed  to  return 
before  the  promised  term  of  three  months  with 
more  settlers,  arms,  and  provisions,  the  deserted 
colonists  escaped  to  European  stations,  and  were 
assisted  on  their  way  baclc  to  Russia.  Russian 
diplomatic  agents  in  Paris  and  Cairo,  in  reply  to 
fnnch  interrogatories,  gave  official  contradic- 
tions to  AtchinofTs  assertions  at  Port  Said  and 
Jeddah  that  his  enterprise  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Czar.  When  the  expedition  landed 
at  Tadjurah,  on  Jan.  18,  the  povemor  of  Obock 
sent  an  official  to  inquire  his  intentions  of  Atch- 
inoff, who  said  he  liad  come  to  found  a  colony, 
and  would  remove  in  a  tew  days  to  Sagallo,  a 
district  outside  French  jurisdiction  over  which 
he  had  acquired  sovereign  rights  by  treaty  with 
the  native  chiefs.  He  was  told  that  by  virtue  of 
prior  treaties  and  formal  acts  of  occupation,  the 
territory  was  subject  to  France,  but  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  establish  a  Russian  settlement  if  he 
would  acknowledge  French  sovereignty  and  con- 
form with  the  regulations  by  delivering  up  super- 
fluous arms,  as  tne  importmon  of  firearms  as  an 
article  of  commerce  was  interdicted  on  protected 
territory. 

AtchinoCE  departed  with  his  companions  for 
Sagallo,  and  there  took  up  his  quarters  in  an  old 
fort,  on  whiofa  be  hoisted  the  Rossian  commer- 


cial flag.  He  said  that  he  expected  other  cargoes 
of  arms  from  Odessa.  In  answer  to  further  de- 
mands of  the  French  governor  he  refused  to 
recognize  any  authority  except  that  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  M.  Goblet  apprised  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  received 
the  assurance  that,  as  soon  as  the  imperfect  com- 
munications would  permit,  a  Russian  war-vessel 
would  be  sent  to  bring  At(^inof[  to  reason.  Sa- 
gallo is  the  starting-place  of  a  caravan  route  into 
the  interior;  but  Atchinoff  was  not  able  to  open 
communications  with  Abysdnia  and  send  on  the 
missionaries  and  the  munitions,  for  the  reason 
that  passage  through  Aoussah  was  denied  at  the 
behest  of  the  Italian  authorities,  the  Sultan  de- 
taining as  hostages  two  Tadjurah  chiefs  who  were 
sent  to  treat  with  him  in  behalf  of  Atchinoff. 

According  to  French  accounts,  Atchinofl  not 
only  incited  hostile  and  rebellious  feelings  against 
the  protecting  power  among  the  natives,  but 
through  his  brutal  tyranny  came  into  conflict 
with  them  and  with  his  own  followers,  produc- 
ing a  situation  that  compelled  the  naval  author- 
ities to  take  measures  to  avert  disturbances 
without  waiting  for  the  promised  interference  of 
the  Russian  Govemmem.  On  Feb.  17  Admiral 
Olry  sent  the  Cossack  leader  an  ultimatum  to  the 
effect  that  if  he  did  not  lower  the  Russian  ensign 
and  give  up  his  mitrailleuse  and  boxes  of  rifles, 
except  such  as  were  necessary  for  personal  pro- 
tection, the  fort  would  be  bombarded  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  whereas  if  he  complied  with  French 
laws  the  religious  mission  would  be  granted  fa- 
cilities to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia,  and  the 
others  raigtit  colonize  Sagallo  or  go  forward 
unmolested.  On  the  18th  the  French  commander, 
wishing  to  avoid  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
the  Russians,  having  an  insufficient  landing- 
force,  fired  shells  into  the  fort,  killing  five  per- 
sons and  wounding  as  numy  more.  Some  one 
inside  then  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  the  Rus- 
sian colors  were  hauled  down.  The  Frenchmen 
landed  and  took  the  whole  Russian  party.  The 
ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  the  others,  preferred  being 
sent  back  to  Russia  instead  of  going  to  Abyssinia. 
They  were  forwarded  to  Suez,  and  there  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and 
conveyed  on  a  man-of-war  to  Odessa. 

Unfortunately,  among  those  who  were  hit  in 
the  bombardment  were  women  and  children, 
owing  to  AtchinofTs  cruel  order  forbidding  any 
person  to  retire  from  the  fort-.  The  Samllo  in- 
cident produced  a  painful  impression  in  Russian 
patriotic  circles,  although  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, in  an  official  commumme,  threw  the  blame 
Upon  Atchinofl.  and  declared  that  it  would  have 
no  influence  on  the  existing  relations  between 
Russia  and  France.  M.  SpulTer,  the  new  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  defended  his  prede- 
cessor in  a  semi-<m)cial  note  and  in  the  Chamber, 
while  the  responsibilitv  for  the  affair  rested  with 
M.  Goblet.  The  anti-Republican  and  Boulangist 
factions  embraced  the  occasion  for  ChHiiviniBtie 
attacks  on  the  Government,  which  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  League  of  Patriots  and  re- 
marxable  political  consequence  (See  France.) 

ADTENTISTM,  SEVENTH-DAT.  The  sta- 
tistical reports  of  this  denomination,  made  to  the 
General  Conference  in  October,  1888,  give  for  the 
thirtv-two  conferences  and  flve  mission  fields: 
Numlwr  of  ministers,  232 ;  of  licentiates,  168 ;  of 
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churches,  901 ;  of  merabers,  26,112.  Amount  of 
tithes  paid  in  for  the  eight  months  ending  July 
80, 1888,  $163,129.  The  mission  fields— British, 
General  Southern,  Kew  Zealand  other  Pnciflo 
islands,  and  South  African — returned  of  these 
numbers,  16  ministers,  7  licentiates,  26  churches, 
and  1,709  members.  The  reoeipts  of  the  Oeneral 
Conference  for  eight  months  had  been  $26,684, 
of  which  $17,514  had  been  paid  to  ministers; 
and  the  receipts  of  the  General  Cktnference  Asso- 
ciation had  been  $108,112. 

In  connection  with  twenty-two  missions  in 
cities,  181  persons  had  been  engaged  in  Bible 
irorlcwhonad  visited  10,858  families.  Sixteen 
of  the  missions  reported  526  converts  since  they 
were  established.  The  missions  had  contributed, 
in  tithes  and  eifte,  $6,852  to  the  Church  and  its 
enterprises.  The  sum  of  $88,712  had  been  con- 
tributed for  foreign  missions. 

The  receipts  of  the  International  Tract  Society 
had  been  $131,598,  while  the  the  "total  receipts 
of  State  secretaries  "  were  returned  at  $198,466. 
One  hundred  and  six  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  forty  in  foreign  countries  had  been  entered 
by  the  agents  of  the  society.  About  fire  hundred 
reading-rooms  in  the  United  States,  Qreat  Brit- 
ain, and  Australia  were  supjilied  with  the  religious 
periodicals  of  the  denomination.  The  woric  of 
distributing  religious  periodicals  and  other  pnb- 
liottions  had  been  extended  to  Chins,  South 
Africa,  Holland,  the  West  Indies,  and  Fitcaim 
and  other  islands  in  the  Fiaciflo  Ocean.  Several 
sets  of  bound  volumes  had  been  placed  in  colored 
schools  in  the  South. 

The  International  Sundav-School  Association 
had  received  $9,931,  while  the  contributions  re- 
ceived by  the  schools  amounted  to  $16,944,  the 
gifts  of  tne  schools  to  missions  to  $10,076,  and 
their  gifts  to  State  asBO{^ations  to  $1,846.  Nine 
hundred  and  fitty-flve  schools  were  returned,  with 
36,S00  membera 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Health  and 
Temperance  Association  favorable  accounts  were 
received  from  the  State  organizations  of  the  in- 
terest of  members  and  improvement  of  ptd)lic 
sentiment  in  fovor  of  health  and  temperanoe. 
Special  instruction  in  these  subjects  and  on  so- 
cial purity  was  given  at  Battle  Creek  College  and 
at  several  of  the  State  camp-meetings. 

The  accounts  of  the  Central  Publishing  Asso- 
ciation, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  were  balanced  at 
$373,896  ;  those  of  the  Pacific  Press  Publishing 
Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  at  $306,291.  The  sales 
from  the  Central  establishment  had  amounted 
(at  wholesale  rates)  to  $69,698 ;  the  Pacific  Press 
Company  had  done  a  year's  bosinessof  $108,985. 
Publishing  establishments  were  in  operation 
abroad  at  Basle,  Switzerland  (valued  at  nearly 
$60,000);  Christiania.  Norwav  ($60,000);  Mel- 
bourne, Australia  ($25.000) ;  and  London  ($5,000). 
The  accounts  of  the  Educalrional  Society  were  bal- 
anced at  $112,232.  The  institutions  are  Battle 
Creek  College,  Mich.,  Healdsbnrg  College,  Cal., 
South  lAUcaster  Academy,  Mass.,  and  prepara- 
tory schools  at  Milton  and  East  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Ottawa  and  Le- 
high, Kansas.  The  last  is  German.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  health  and  temperance  work  of 
the  denomination,  sanitariums  are  established  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  St.  Helena,  CaL,  and  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio. 


Geaenl  Conferenee.— The  General  Confer- 
ence met  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  17,  1888. 
S.  K.  Haskell  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular president,  George  I.  Butler.  The  Arkansas- 
and  Australia  conferences  were  admitted.  A 
committee  on  the  subject  of  amissionarrshipre' 
ported  upon  its  efforts  to  secure  a  suitable  vessel 
for  the  use  of  the  conference.  A  vessel  had  been- 
furnished  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
to  transport  a  missionary  to  Pitcaim  Island. 
Action  was  taken  by  the  conference  recommend- 
ing provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  at- 
all  general  meetings  on  what  the  Bible  teaches  as 
to  church  discipline  and  on  the  dutin  of  oiBoers 
and  members  and  the  holding  of  monthly  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  counsel ;  approving  the  dis- 
use of  t^  coffee,  opium,  and  tooacco ;  pledging 
support  to  measures  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  protesting  "  against  any  le^s- 
lation  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  any  religi- 
ons class  or  institution,  or  which  tends  to  tne- 
infringement  of  anybody's  religious  liberty"; 
commending  the  organization  of  health  and 
temperance  societies ;  inviting  the  conferences  to- 
send  candidates  to  the  Sanitarium  Training- 
School  for  Nurses;  denouncing  the  "Nationu 
Reform  "  party,  as  a  menace  to  religious  freedom, 
and  recommending  the  circulation  of  a  book  pre- 
senting the  Seventh-Day-Adventist  view  on  the 
relations  of  "  Civil  Government  and  Religion  "  i 
condemning  the  "  Blair  amendment  **  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  "  National 
Sunday  bill  "  of  May  21, 1888  as  tending  toward 
union  of  church  and  state ;  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  "  in  the  interests  of  relig- 
ious libe^y,"  and  recommending  the  commis- 
sion of  qualified  speakers  to  go  abont  and  make 
addresses  on  the  sut^ect ;  making  various  provis- 
ions for  advancing  religioas  work  in  foreign 
fields,  for  the  training!:  of  foreign  laborers,  and 
the  promotion  of  mission  schools;  concerning 
city  missions ;  and  advising  the  holding  of  yearlv 
institutes  in  each  State  and  special  general  insti- 
tutes for  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
aad  its  methods  of  working  in  the  various  de- 
partments. Persons  wishing  to  discuss  views 
differing  from  those  usually  taught  by  the  de- 
nomination were  advised  to  present  them  to  the- 
conference  committee  of  their  State;  the  con- 
ferenee committee,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  present 
them  to  the  State  institute ;  and  that  boay,  if  it 
consider  the  matter  of  sufBcient  importance,  to 
recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Institute. 

Seeond'Advent  Christlu  AnoclatloB.— 

This  body,  besides  awaiting  in  common  with 
other  Second  Adventists  the  speedy  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality through  Jesus  Christ  for  the  righteous 
alone.  The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation was  held  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Aug.  7  and 
8.  Elder  E.  A.  Stockman  presided.  Thetreaearer 
reported  of  the  Sick  and  Poor  Ministers'  fund 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $668,  and 
the  expenditures  $448;  and  of  the  "Help  the 
Needy  fund,"  receipts,  $124,  expenditures  $38. 
The  receipts  of  the  Publishing  Society  had  been 
$81,227,  and  its  expenditures  $27,121,  while  the 
amount  of  its  assets  was  returned  at  $31,346.  It 
had  published  twelve  new  tracts  and  books. 
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Gifts  of  $267  had  been  received  for  the  Tract 
fund,  and  $6M  vortb  of  tiacta  had  been  granted 
in  answer  to  applioants.  A  book  on  "  Conditional 
Immortality,  by  a  Congregational  minister,  had 
been  accepted  for  publication.  Fire  periodicals 
— for  general  readmg,  young  people,  and  Sunday- 
schools — ^were  published  under  tfae  direction  of 
the  soctetj,  and  an  appropriation  had  been  made 
to  aid  in  establishing  a  new  paper  in  the  West. 
The  association  directed  that  two  publication 
societies  be  established,  one  in  the  East  and  one 
in  the  West,  to  be  sovereign  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs.  Resolutions  passed  by  the  asso- 
'Ciation,  besides  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  the  body  had  been  called  oat  by  the 
Lord  to  give  the  world  the  special  message  of  his 
oaming  to  judgment  and  msisting  on  the  im- 
portance of  organization  for  that  purpose, 
arsed  ministers,  missionarioes,  and  evangelists 
to  form  church  and  conference  organizations  at 
all  suitable  places  in  the  new  fields  in  which  they 
may  labor.  The  collection  of  a  mission  fund 
was  advised  for  sending  missionaries  throughout 
the  United  States,  ana  to  England,  Australia, 
Ireland,  Canada,  Nova  Sootia,  and  other  places 
open  for  missionary  work.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  further  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  a  book  of  standi  and  substantial 
merit  on  the  subject  of  the  near  and  personal 
second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  preparation  of  a  denominational 
raster,  giving  the  names  and  statistics  of  min- 
isters, churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  member- 
ship. 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  monarchy  in  Central  Asia, 
between  Russian  Turkistan  and  British  India. 
The  present  ruler  is  Abdurrahman  Khan.  Ameer 
of  Cabul,  who  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government  and  is  under  a  treaJty  obli^tion  to 
follow  the  VicsroT's  advice  in  his  dealings  with 
foreim  powers,  tne  Calca'tta  Govenunent  being 
bonnd  in  tarn  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  his  fron- 
tiers against  unprovoked  foreign  aggression. 

Bevoliition  In  A^han  Tnrklatan.  —  The 
Ameer,  with  the  help  of  British  money  and 
mnnitions  of  war,  strengthened  his  power  by 
overcoming,  before  the  winter  of  1888-  89,  a  for- 
midable rebellion  in  the  northern  part  of  his 
dominions.  lahak  Khan,  who  had  reconquered 
Aff^n  Turkistan  and  for  many  years  admin- 
istered it  on  a  semi-independent  footing,  took 
advantage  of  his  cousin's  troubles  with  the  re- 
volted Sninwarris  and  Gbilzais  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  and  rebel  against  Abdurrahman,  in 
the  nope  of  seizing  the  throne  of  Cabul,  which 
his  fatner  had  onoe  oconpied.  Gholam  Haider 
Khan,  deputy  commander^in-ohief  of  the  Ameei^ s 
forces,  a  most  successful  general,  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  operations  against  the  rebel  Ohil- 
zais,  marched  rapidly  into  Turkistan  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  before  the  revolution  was 
wellorganizra.  The  armies  met  in  pitched  battle, 
and  Isbak  was  defeated  and  his  troops  dispersed 
with  great  slaughter.  Gholam  Haider  was  ap- 
pointed Govemoi^General  of  Afghan  Turkistan. 
In  January  Ishak  Khan  fled  with  his  followers 
across  the  Amu  Darya,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Russians.  The  Uzbeck  Sultan,  Murad  Khan,  who 
took  part  in  the  revolution,  crossed  into  Bokhara, 
with  8,000  families  of  Afghan  TJzbecks,  who  were 
settled  on  the  lands  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara, 


the  refugee  Sultan  and  his  fighting  men  entering 
the  Bokharan  service.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  Gholam  Haider  Khan  withdrew 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  to  engage  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  insurgent  Shinwarris,  while 
Abdurrahman  went  to  Turkistan  to  establish  his 
rule  by  measures  of  vengeance  and  terror.  The 
Russians  accused  Abdonahman  of  endeavoring 
to  extend  his  influence  beyond  the  boundary 
fixed  b^  international  agreement,  suspecting  him 
of  an  intention  to  pursue  his  fugitive  subjects 
into  Bokhara,  or  of  wishing  to  inveigle  the  Bok- 
haran Ameer  into  a  secret  alliance  against  Rus- 
sia, or  of  intriguing  with  the  Russophobe  party 
in  Bokhara  and  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Mollahs  f^^inst  the  Christians.  Great  excite- 
ment was  produced  in  Bokhara  by  the  wholesale 
execution  of  friends  and  relatives  over  the  bor- 
der, and  there  was  danger  of  a  collision  with 
the  troops  of  Abdurrahman.  A  concentration 
of  Russian  trodpjs  was  ordered.  The  Muscovite 
force  in  Turkistan  amounted,  in  the  early  months 
of  1880,  to  17  battalions  of  infantry,  14  squadrons 
of  Cosaaok  troopers,  a  brigade  of  utilleij,  and  6 
batteries  of  guns;.  A  large  Russian  garrison  was 
posted  at  Kerki,  and  a  road  and  a  tele^ph  were 
constructed  to  connect  that  fortress  with  Chard- 
jui,  steamboat  communication  having  proved 
unsafe.  The  advanced  guard  at  Kerki  was  placed 
under  the  comnuuid  of  Gen.  Christianin.  Gen. 
Komaroff,  oommander-in-chief ,  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Ohardjui.  Abdurrahman  remained 
at  Mazar-i-Sherif  throughout  the  year.  On  his 
arrival  at  that  place  he  broke  off  commercial 
relations  with  Russia  and  strengthened  the  fron- 
tier posts.  His  military  force  consisted  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  troops  armed  with  breech-loaders. 
Those  partisans  of  Ishak  Khan  who  did  not 
escape  into  Bokharan  or  Russian  territory  were 
executed  at  the  rate  of  300  a  day.  The  Russians 
received  Ishak  Khan  with  honor,  and  gave  him 
a  residence  at  Samarcand  and  a  liberal  pension, 
with  lodging  and  support  for  500  followers.  The 
adherents  of  Ishak  Khan  continued  through  the 
spring  to  emigrate  by  thousands,  to  escape  the 
Ameer's  vengeance.  In  attempting  to  impose 
his  rule  in  Badakshan,  especially  oy  enrolling  the 
yonng  men  in  his  army,  Abduirahman  provoked 
a  rebellion  in  the  summer.  The  insurgents  im- 
prisoned the  Ameer's  officials.  Re^lar  troops 
were  sent  against  them  from  Mazar-i-Shorif,  and 
re-enforcements  were  brought  from  CabuL  The 
rebels,  with  their  primitive  weapons,  could  not 
stand  up  before  breech-loading  rifles,  and  in  a 
month  tiie  province  was  reduced  to  subjection. 

The  BusUa  Tnnscasplan  Rallwaj.— The 
great  strategic  railroad  skirting  the  borders  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  binding  the  Central 
A^an  Khanates  to  Russia,  is  said  to  l)e  already 
a  success  in  a  commercial  sense,  as  well  as  for 
military  purposes.  Not  only  are  troops,  oificials, 
and  tourists  being  conveyed  aloug  its  line,  but 
there  is  also  a  considerable  movement  of  mer- 
chandise. It  is  largely  used  as  a  trade  route  be- 
tween India  and  Central  Asia,  and  the  principal 
traders  of  Central  Europe  and  Asiatic  countries, 
including  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  are  joining  in 
a  combination  to  develop  trade  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  which  oners  to  reward  them  by 
placing  the  freight  tariffs  for  them  very  low. 
Afghanistan  has  been  accorded  the  same  favor- 
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able  terms  that  were  previously  given  to  Persia^ 
Gen.  Annenkofl  has  proposed  to  extend  the  rail- 
road from  Samarcand,  the  present  terminus,  to 
Tashkend.  He  has  also  urged  the  GorernmeDt 
to  acquire  possession  of  the  Transcaspian  oil- 
fields, in  order  to  insare  the  railroad  a  supply  of 
naphtha,  the  only  available  fuel,  of  which  1,500,- 
000  poods  were  required  for  the  year  1880 ;  other- 
wise he  fears  that  the  prices  will  be  artificially 
advanced  by  a  combination  of  well-owners,  and 
ttiat,  through  natural  causes,  they  will  rise  in- 
conveniently when  the  pipe-line  shall  have  been 
laid  between  Baku  and  Batoum. 

ALABAMA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1810;  area,  60,723  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  1,262,505;  capital,  MiHitgoniery. 

OoTornmeni. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Thomas  Seay, 
Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  C.  Lang- 
don,  who  died  on  Jane  8,  and  was  succeeded  by 
J.  D.  Barron,  appointed  bv  the  Governor ;  Treas- 
urer, John  L.  Cobbs;  Auditor,  Cvrus  D.  Hogue; 
Attorney  •Genen^,  Thomas  N.  McClellan,  who 
resigned  on  Marui  6,  and  was  succeeded  on 
March  18  by  William  L.  Martin,  appointed  by 
the  Governor ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Solomon  Palmer ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Rtifus  F.  Kolb ;  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, Henry  R.  Shorter,  Levi  W.  Lawler,  W. 
C.  Tunstall ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
George  W.  Stone;  Associate  Justices,  David  Clop- 
ton  and  H.  M.  Somerville.  The  Legislature  of 
this  year  made  provision  for  a  fourth  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Governor,  on  March, 
7,  appointed  Attorney-General  McClellan. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasurv 
on  Jan.  1  of  this  year  was  $153,373.46.  of  whicn 
$100,098.49  was  available  for  general  revenue 
purposes.  On  Oct.  1  preceding  the  balance  was 
over  $555,000.  The  latter  figures  represent  more 
nearly  the  avera^  surplus  for  the  year.  The 
bonded  debt  consists  of  $7,721,800  in  4-per-cent. 
bonds,  $539,000  in  5-per-cent.  bonds,  and  $954,- 
000  in  6-per-cent  bonds,  in  all  $9,214,300.  The 
Governor  is  authorized  to  redeem  the  6-per-cenL 
bonds  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  when  they  first  become 
redeemable,  and  to  issue  4-perK:ent.  bonds  to  the 
same  amount. 

Legislative  Se^ion.— The  L^slature  met 
in  regular  biennial  session  on  Nov.  18,  1888, 
and  adjourned  on  Feb.  28,  having  taken  a 
month's  recess,  which  ended  on  Jan.  29.  Early 
in  the  session  United  States  Senator  John  T. 
Mor^n,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  without  op- 
position tor  the  term  beginning  March  4, 18^. 
Fully  five  sixths  of  the  legislation  was  local 
and  special.  The  Supreme  Court  was  enlarged 
from  tliree  to  four  members,  and  provision  was 
made  for  calling  in  a  member  of  the  bar  to  sit 
with  the  judges  in  any  case  where  they  are  equally 
divided  in  opinion.  The  drummers'  license  tax, 
declared  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  levied  upon  non- 
residents coming  into  the  State,  was  repeated. 
An  evidence  of  the  improved  financial  condition 
of  the  State  is  found  in  the  reduction  of  the 
tax 'rate  from  5  mills  to  4-5  milLs  for  1890,  and 
to  4  mills  for  1891.  To  prevent  any  deficiency 
caused  by  this  redaction,  the  ftoverhor  *fts  au- 
thorized to  borrow  not  more  than  $100,000,  in 


his  discretion.  This  Legislature  granted  also  a 
much-needed  increase  of  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  by  which  the  an- 
nual State  expenditure  for  this  purpose  will  be 
$850,000,  instead  of  $250,000.  The  sum  of 
$50,000  was  appropriated  to  complete  and  equip 
the  building  oi  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Colleee ;  $fl,600  for  an  additional  building  at 
the  Alabama  Academ);  for  the  Blind,  and  $20,000 
for  repairing  and  famishing  the  Capitol  building 
and  improving  the  grounds.  A  mechanical  ana 
industrial  de^rtment  was  established  at  the 
Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  $5,000  was 
appropriated  for  a  building.  The  act  of  Feb. 
22, 1^7,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  issue  and 
sell  bonds  not  exceeding  $954,000,  bearing  not 
over  8k  per  cent,  interest,  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  pay  toat  part  of  the  State  debt  accruing  in 
1890,  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  issue  of 
4-per-cent.  bonds  to  the  same  amount.  The 
number  of  legal  holidays  was  increased  by  add- 
ing the  26th  of  April,  Good  Friday,  and  Mardi 
Gras.  It  was  made  punishable  by  fine  to  present 
fire-arms,  whether  loaded  or  unloaded,  at  an- 
other. It  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  persons,  whether  uniformed  or  not,  to  be  as- 
sociated or  assembled  together  under  any  name 
in  a  military  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  parad- 
ing, drilling,  or  marching,  or  otherwise  taking 
up  and  bearing  arms,  unless  permitted  by  law 
or  by  leave  of  the  Governor ;  out  this  act  does 
not  apply  to  schools  for  military  tactics  or 
to  certain  benevolent  orders  named  in  the  act. 
Whenever  any  mob,  riot,  or  tumult  occurs  in 
any  city,  village,  or  town,  all  persons  therein 
who  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  arms,  ammunition, 
dynamite,  or  other  explosives,  shall  at  once  close 
their  places  of  business  and  keep  them  closed 
and  refrain  from  selling  till  the  local  authoritiea 
pnblicly  announce  that  they  may  be  opened.  A 
lorfeitnre  of  the  license  to  sell  ioA  a  nea^  fine 
or  imprisonment  are  the  penalties  for  violating 
this  act.  Certain  local  officers  and  the  commano- 
ing  officer  of  the  State  troops  when  called  out 
for  duty  are  required  to  issue  orders  closing 
such  shops  and  saloons,  when  there  is  reason  to 
wprehend  trouble  or  an  outbreak  has  occurred. 
Selling  liquor  to  State  troops  on  duty  without 
leave  of  the  commander  is  severely  punished. 
The  board  of  prison  inspectors  is  required  to 
adopt  rules  that  will  prevent  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  State  and  county  convicU^,  and  to  ref- 
late the  time,  amount,  and  manner  of  working 
them.  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  relief  of  d)sfU)led  Confederate  soldiers 
and  the  widows  of  those  killed  in  the  late  war, 
and  the  manner  of  its  distribution  was  pre- 
scribed. Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follows : 

Providing  for  a  cotmnission  of  lunacy  of  three 
membera  which  shall  have  control  of  the  criminal  in- 
Bane,  and  regulating  the  trial  and  care  of  such  persona. 

CreatiQfT  on  additional  juditual  district,  oaUed  the 
Tenth  Juaicial  Dietrict. 

Authorizing  oorporationn  to  alter  and  amend  tbeir 
charters. 

Permitting  building  and  loan  aaaoclations  to  in- 
crease thdr  capital  stock. 

Releasing  any  olum  now  hold  by  the  State  to  lands 
sold  for  taxes  prior  to  1881  to  the  eusting  ownen  of 

puch  lands. 

To  authorize  the  separate  redemption  of  distinct 
parcels  of  \nnd  sold  for  taxes  under  one  decree. 
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PravMfing  that  peraoDS  who  have  paid  toxee  more 
tbaa  ODoe  oo  the  same  jiroperty  in  the  same  year  may 
have  the  exceaa  to  pud  remnded  by  the  State  or 
coonty  upon  proof  thoieoT  before  s  judge  of  probate, 
and  upon  obwning  fWnn  nuch  judge  a  oertiflcBte  or 
the  amount  bo  overpaid. 

To  authorise  the  takinj;  outside  the  State  and 
perpoluating  the  teetimooy  of  non-residenbi  of  the 
State. 

AuChoriziog  the  Qovemor  to  ieaue  p^nts  to  pur^ 
chasers  of  swamp  or  overflowed  land  or  lands  in  lieu 
of  the  same,  which  have  been  or  may  be  patented  to 
the  State  upon  eatistlictory  prbof  that  suoh  lands  have 
boeu  flilly  paid  for. 

Apptopnating  t3S,500  for  the  expenses  of  the  ec- 
oampment  of  t£e  State  troopa  for  ISttft  and  1890. 

Frnvi^Dff  that  all  deeds  or  ooDveyanoea  of  any  kind 
not  filed  snd  recorded  within  Qm  nme  prescribed  by 
law,  may  be  filed  and  recorded  within  two  yean  from 
the  date  of  this  act.  and  such  record  ahall  be  valid 
notice  as  against  M  but  existing  bon9-fi<U  creditoiB 
and  purchase rs  without  actual  notice  of  sueh  deed. 

AotborizinK  membent  of  the  varioas  ftrment'  alli- 
anoea  and  o^er  i>imilar  organizations  to  form  thein- 
selvee  into  a  body  corporate. 

To  enable  planters,  formers,  and  orop-grower«  to 
mortgaae  nnplanted  cropo, 

Providing  a  penalty  of  $26  and  upwatd  for  t»elling 
any  pool  or  ticket  or  other  device,  or  wagering  any- 
thing upon  any  horse-race,  prize-fight,  drill,  haae-ball 
game,  or  other  oonteet  occurring  outride  the  Btate^  or 
tor  acting  ai  agent  of  any  one  in  procuring  or  placing 
outside  Uie  State  any  pool,  ticket,  or  other  device  or 
wager,  and  giving  the  mayor  of  each  city  and  incor- 
porated town  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts 
over  offenses  against  this  act  occurring  in  the  county 
in  which  said  tnty  or  town  is  situated,  and  giving  the 
police  of  such  dty  or  town  authority  to  mue  anests 
within  Ave  miles  of  suoh  city  or  town. 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  property  of  minors  in 
order  to  remove  thejprooeedB  frooi  the  State. 

Authwinng  the  Qovemor  to  convey  title  to  the 
United  Stateit  of  lands  needed  b^  the  latter  for  ligfat- 
honsee,  or  other  aids  to  navigation,  the  State  retain- 
ing concurrent  jurisdiction  for  legal  purposes  over 
such  lands. 

To  regulate  the  survey  and  division  of  lands  into 
town  lots,  and  requiring  such  surveys  to  be  reoorded 
in  the  office  of  thejuoge  of  probate  befhre  sales  of 
such  lote  are  made.  A  fine  is  imposed  for  selling  lota 
without  complving  with  this  act. 

Providing  that  if  the  owner  of  any  judgment  or 
dectee  ren^red  by  a  court  of  reoord  for  the  payment 
of  money  shall  file,  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate, a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  add  court  rmting  the 
nature  of  sueh  judgment  or  decree,  the  same  shall  be 
alien  for  ten  yean  on  all  land  of  the  defendant  in 
said  county  and  shall  be  nolioe  to  all  persons  <^  the 
existence  of  the  lien. 

Defining  a  lawflil  Anoe. 

Punishing  cmbtazlcanent  in  the  same  manner  ta 
larceny. 

Permitting  the  State  health  officer  to  modify  the 
restrictions  of  all  quarantines  eetablifhed  by  county 
and  municipal  anthoritiea  when  such  appear  to  be  too 
severe  or  too  lax. 

Authorizing  private  busineea  corporations  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  this  State  to  hold  meetings 
and  do  corporate  acte  in  other  Stetcs. 

Declaring  it  unlawful  to  employ  female  clerks  in 
atoiss  without  providing  aocommodations  for  sitting 
down  and  reatinir  and  allowing  them  to  do  so  when 
not  otherwise  employed.  A  floe  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollan  IB  incurred  for  violating  tiiia  act 

Penoitting  the  issue  of  profemd  stook  by  corpora- 
tions organ^ed  under  the  geneial  laws.  To  enable 
hcire  and  distribotees  to  peipetuate  testimony  to  show 
that  they  are  such. 

Permitting  the  codification  every  ten  years  of  the 
local  laws  ot  Moh  county. 

Providing  that  r&ilroad  corporations  of  the  State 


may  hold  meetings  and  transact  buuneoe  outside  tihe 
State. 

RwulaUng  the  public  printing  of  the  Stete,  and 
providing  that  It  shall  be  done  by  contract. 

AsseDdng  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887, 
providing  for  the  estebUshment  of  egriouUuml  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  States. 

Incorporating  the  cities  of  Fort  Payne,  in  De  Kalb 
County,  and  Jeoil^r,  in  Tailadoca  Coun^. 

Providing  for  locol  option  in  Covington  and  Geneva 
Counties. 

Providing  that  the  widow  or  minor  children  ahaU 
not  forfeit  to  the  claims  of  hein  or  creditors  any  home- 
stead estete  set  off  to  Uiem  by  thdr  removal  there- 
from,  if  they  still  reside  in  the  State  or  are  only  tem- 
porarily absent  therefrom. 

Bequiring  eounty  tax-assessors  to  moke  a  Vst  of 
all  lands  in  l^r  ooonty,  and  the  ownen,  and  to  file 
the  same  fbr  publio  inspoetaon  in  the  dSQce  of  the 
judge  of  probate. 

Education.— "nie  report  of  the  State  Supers 
intendentof  Elducation  for  the  year  ending  S^pt. 
30, 1888,  presents  the  following  statistics.  Out- 
side of  14  separate  school  districts,  in  which  are 
included  the  larger  cities,  there  were  taught 
daring  the  year  3,744  schools  for  white,  and 
1,958  for  colored  children.  The  total  number  of 
white  pupUs  enrolled  in  these  schools  was  159,- 
671,  and  of  colored  pupils  98,919.  The  average 
daily  attendoQce  of  white  children  was  98,675,  of 
colored  children  66,^4.  The  white  schools  were 
taught  68*9  days  on  an  average,  and  the  colored 
schools  67'4  days.  There  were  employed  2,868 
male  and  1,850  female  teachers  in  the  white 
schools,  and  1,390  males  and  58S  females  in  the 
colored  schools.  There  was  an  average  41 
pupils  to  each  teacher  of  vhite  children,  and  49 
pupils  to  each  teacher  of  colored  children. 

The  aversjge  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $22.31, 
is  less  than  in  nearly  every  other  Southern  State, 
and  the  total  available  school  fund  for  1887-'88 
amounted  to  only  $539,209.04.  The  Legislature 
has  this  year  increased  by  $100,000  the  annual 
appropriation  for  school  purposes. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  separate 
school  districts,  and  not  included  in  the  above 
figures  of  enrollment,  is  as  follows :  Birmingham, 
2,156;  Montgomery,  1,543;  Selma,  891;  Tusca- 
loosa, 679;  Eufaula,452:  Decatur,  411 ;  Hunts- 
ville,  520;  Troy,  533;  Opelika,  289;  Brownsville, 
349  ;  Cullman.  183 ;  Prattville,  209 ;  Uniontown. 
564;  total,  8,678.  In  these  districts  the  sum  of 
$174,188.10  was  raised  in  1888  hj  local  taiation 
for  support  of  schools,  in  addition  to  the  State 
apportionment. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  State 
University  for  the  years  ending  in  June.  1887 
and  1888,  gives  the  total  num^r  of  matricu- 
lates for  1886-'87  aa  212,  and  for  1887-*88,  238. 
During  this  period  there  were  111  graduates. 
During  1887  tne  sum  of  $53,556.11  was  revived 
from  all  sources,  and  the  sum  of  $53,632.77  dis- 
bursed. In  1888  the  receipts  from  all  sources, 
were  $57,444.54  and  the  disourseraents  were  $57- 
721.49.  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  June  16, 1888, 
of  $1,976.06.  Many  improvements  have  been 
mode  in  the  pa-st  two  years.  Clarland  Hall  has 
been  built  and  furnished,  water  works  have  been 
built,  two  new  professors'  dwellings  have  been 
erected,  and  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been 
fitted  up  with  the  newest  and  best  apparatus  to 
be  found. 

The  normal-school  property  at  Florence  con- 
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sists  of  thirteen  aores  and  a  building  worth  about 
$50,000.  The  annual  appropriation  of  the  State 
has  been  f 7,500.  There  is  a  primary  department 
in  addition  to  the  normal  course.  At  the  begin- 
in^  of  this  year  there  were  135  normal  pupils  at 
this  school,  and  121  persons  were  graduates.  The 
number  in  attendance  during  1887-86  was  318. 

A  State  normal  school  and  university  for  col- 
ored students  has  been  located  for  several  years 
at  Marion,  in  Ferry  County.  The  Legislature 
undertook,  in  1887,  to  establish  the  Alabama  Uni- 
rersity  for  oolorea  pupils,  and  to  use  the  mon^ 
heretofore  wpropriatea  to  this  normal  school  for 
the  use  of  the  new  university.  This  proceeding 
was  declared  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  be 
illegal,  and  the  legislature  of  this  year  accord- 
ingly determined  to  continue  the  normal  school, 
uwidoning  the  idea  of  a  university,  and  to 
change  its  location  to  some  place  tobe  chosen 
by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  sum  of  $15,000 
was  appropriated  for  land  and  buildings. 

The  normal  school  at  Jacksonville,  established 
in  1683,  gave  instruction  to  176  pupils  during 
1887-'68,  at  an  expense  of  $5,109.60.  At  the  Liv- 
ingston N'ormal  College  there  were,  during  the 
same  period,  126  pu^u ;  at  the  Huntsville  Nor- 
mal School,  135  pnpils  in  the  normal  course  and 
167  in  the  model  school ;  at  the  Tu&kegee  Normal 
school,  5S5  pupils ;  and  at  the  Troy  Normal  School 
135  pupils  in  the  normal  coarse  and  304  in  the 
model  school.  The  school  at  Troy  was  established 
in  1887.  All  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  normal 
instruction  at  these  iDsUtntions  are  required  to 
sign  an  obligation  to  teach  for  two  years  at 
least'  in  the  common  schools.  A  bill  abolishing 
the  entire  normal-school  system  was  debated 
at  length  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  this  year, 
and  found  supporters  sufficiently  numerous  to 
carry  it  through  the  Lower  House,  but  it  failed 
to  become  a  law. 

Ballroads. — The  viUuation  of  railroad  prop- 
erty, as  assessed  by  the  State  board  for  1880, 
aggr^ted  $40,168,776.18.  This  valuation  only 
includes  tracks  and  rolling  stock,  all  other  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  neing  assessed  in  the 
counties  by  the  tax  assessors.  The  statement 
shows  an  increase  in  valuation  over  last  year  of 
$4856.018.81. 

Indnstrial  DeTelopment— The  valleys  of 
the  Tennessee  and  the  upper  Alabama  rivers  in 
the  northern  portion  of  toe  State  have  witnessed 
in  the  past  few  years  a  wonderful  development. 
Five  years  ago  Birmingham  was  but  little  Known 
and  gave  but  little  promise  of  the  growth  that 
has  marked  it^  history  since  1686 ;  Anniston 
was  hardly  heard  of  outside  of  its  own  county : 
Decatur  was  a  country  town  of  probably  1,200 
inhabitants ;  Bessemer  had  not  even  been 
<lreamed  of  by  its  projector ;  Sheffield  was  a  com 
field  ;  fioanoke  numbered  fewer  than  2,000 
people;  Florence  was  a  sleepy  Southern  town, 
living  on  cotton  trade  alone ;  and  Huntsville  was 
similarly  situated.  (See  Cities  American,  Ke- 
CEKT  Obowth  op,  in  "  Annual  Cyclopedia "  for 
1688  and  1889.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  central  counties  of  the 
State,  embracing  the  so-called  "black  belt." 
where  agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  show 
a  steady  decline.  Not  only  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  selling  their  farms  or  leaving  them  to 
tenants,  but  the  negroes  are  rapidly  emigrating. 


80  that  farm  laborers  are  becoming  difflcalt  to 
procure.  These  emi^ranu  go  either  to  Texas 
and  the  West  or  to  Birmingharn  and  other  cities 
of  the  "  mineral  belt"  During  the  present  year 
the  negro  exodus  has  been  unusually  large. 
Nevertheless,  Montgomery  and  Selma,  the  two 
cities  of  this  region,  have  grown  in  population. 

The  southern  tier  of  counties — including  Clark, 
Monroe,  Pike^  Washington,  Butler,  Conecuh, 
EscBmt^Covington.and  Geneva — constitute  the 
Umber  belt  of  the  State.  The  logging  and  milling 
industry  here  flourishes  along  the  streams,  which 
furnish  water  for  floating  logs  to  market  or 

Kwer  for  sawing  them,  t  or  several  years  both 
M^ing  and  milling  have  proved  very  profitable, 
and  large  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  to  the 
North  and  to  South  America  and  England.  The 
Alabama  Midland  Railroad,  from  Montgomery 
to  Bainbridge,  6a.,  176  miles,  constructed  during 
the  vear,  runs  through  the  eastern  portion  oT 
this  belt. 

Immigration. — On  Dec.  12, 1888,  a  conven- 
tion of  nearly  600  delegates  from  all  the  South- 
em  States  met  at  Montgomery,  under  the  name 
of  the  Southern  Interstate  Immigration  Conven- 
tion. The  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  im- 
migration and  of  agriculture  from  the  various 
Southern  States,  together  with  other  delegates 
(^pointed  by  the  several  Governors,  gave  the 
convention  an  official  standing.  John  D.  Roque- 
more,  of  Montgome^,  was  chosen  temporary 
president,  and  P.  W.  Peoples,  of  Mississippi, 
permanent  president.  The  sessions  continued 
for  two  days,  and  after  an  earnest  discussion  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  a  Southern  Interstate 
Immigration  Bureau,  "  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing added  population  and  capital  for  the  South- 
em  States  and  Territories,  securing  nniform 
freight  and  immigration  rates,  the  opening  of  a 
general  office  and  the  establishment  of  such 
other  offices  and  agencies,  the  arranging  of  fairs 
and  expositions,  establi^ng  ports  of  entry,  and 
the  domg  of  all  other  things  necessarr  for  the 
development  of  every  State  and  Temtory  em- 
braced in  the  call  of  this  convention."  It  was 
voted  to  chose  an  executive  committee  to  consist 
of  a  member  from  each  State  and  Territory,  that 
said  executive  committee  shall  elect  a  general 
mwiager,  and  that  said  executive  committee  and 

feneral  manager  shall  constitute  the  Southern 
nterstate  Immigration  Bureau.  The  executive 
committee  chosen  by  the  convention  selected 
B.  F.  Chilton,  of  Texas,  to  be  the  general  mana- 
ger. A  few  weeks  later  he  issued  an  address 
explaining  the  proposed  work  of  the  bureau, 
which  included  not  only  the  dissemination  of 
literature  regarding  the  South,  but  the  esteblish- 
ment  of  a  permanent  Southern  exposition  at 
some  large  Southern  city  and  the  equipment  of 
a  special  car  containing  specimens  of  Southern 
products  and  information  regarding  lands  that 
may  be  purchased  by  intending  settlers,  this 
car  to  visit  ail  the  large  centers  in  the  North 
and  West.  In  1888,  Commissioner  B.  F.  Kolb 
adopted  the  plan  last  mentioned,  and  in  a  car 
equipped  with  Alabama  products  visited  the  va- 
rious cities  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  He 
claims  that  as  a  direct  result  of  this  trip,  more 
than  1,000  people  and  over  $1,000,000  of  caoital 
have  come  mto  the  State  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year. 
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Fftrmers*  Oi^anizatlons. — For  many  years 
the  "gnuiges"  were  the  only  organizations 
known  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  They  had 
their  season  of  prosperity,  but  of  late  have  de- 
clined. In  the  northern  counties  there  are  a 
few  agricultural  wheels,  so-called — seml-poHtical 
farmers'  ctabs,  which  have  attained  considerable 
popularity  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  Daring 
the  past  three  years  *'  fbrmers'  alliuices "  have 
succeeded  the ''granges"  in  popularity.  They 
have  absorbed  otaer  Tooal  {^cultural  Boeieties, 
atA  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  had  been  or- 
cnniBBd  in  46  of  the  66  counties  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  oentral  State  Alliance,  and  a  State 
Blxehange  has  been  established  during  the  year. 
The  efforts  ot  the  organization  during  the  year 
were  chiefly  directed  against  the  combination 
known  as  the  Jute  Bagging  Trust,  by  which  the 
priee  of  the  cnvering  for  cotton  used  by  farmers 
was  increased  about  100  per  cent.  A  conference 
of  delegates  from  alliances  in  nearly  all  the 
Southern  States  met  at  Birmingham  on  May  15 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject,  and 
recommended  the  farmers  to  use  cotton  bagging 
instead  of  jute.  This  recommendation  was  ap- 
proved hy^  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Ala- 
bama at  its  State  convention  at  Union  Springs, 
on  July  24  and  35.  The  annnal  meeting  of  the 
State  Farmers'  Alliance,  at  Auburn,  on  Aug.  0, 
took  similar  action,  and  on  Aug.  21  the  South- 
em  Interstate  Farmers*  Association,  at  its  an- 
nual convention,  in  Montgomery,  strongly  urged 
all  planters  to  avoid  the  use  of  Jute  lagging. 
The  latter  convention,  of  which  L.  L.  Polk,  of 
Korth  Cuolina,  was  president,  adopted  resolu- 
Mom  advising  farmers  to  insist  that  no  more  than 
the  actual  weight  of  the  bagging  be  taken  out 
for  twe  by  pnrcliasers;  that  they  avoid  using 
commercial  lertilizers ;  that  they  secure  the 
election  to  office  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the 
agricultural  interest ;  that  the  acreage  of  cotton 
be  gradually  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  present 
amount ;  and  that  the  area  thus  released  be  sown 
with  various  grains. 

Exports.— For  the  year  ending  Aag.  80, 1889, 
the  total  receipts  of  cotton  at  Mobile  were  230,- 
680  bales,  and  the  exports  229,184  bates.  The 
total  export  of  lumber,  48,284,162  feet,  is  one 
third  larger  than  in  any^  previous  year,  and  the 
export  of  8,049,440  cubic  feet  of  timber,  also 
largely  exceeds  the  record  of  previous  years. 
There  was  a  considerable  shipment  of  staves 
and  shingles  both  to  domestic  and  foreign  ports. 
Thtn  were  also  shipped  66,950  crates  of  cab- 
bages, valued  at  9183,900,  and  46,508  barrels  of 
potatoes,  valued  at  $111,619.  The  total  value  of 
all  exports  to  foreign  ports  was  $8,102,997,  while 
the  importfl  of  foreign  goods  reached  only 
$153.dSd. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  Statistics  of 
the  Chnreh  of  EnirlMd.— The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  no  systematic  means,  officially  sanc- 
tioned, for  registering  statistical  records  of  church 
work.  The  projectors  of  the  "  Official  Year- 
Book  '*  are  able,  therefore,  only  to  publish  snch 
bets  r^pecting  the  concerns  and  growth  of  the 
Chnreh  as  are  volantarily  furnished  them, 
whether  in  answer  to  inquiry  or  without  it 
■The  information  and  tables  contained  in  that 
work  are  to  a  considerable  extent  fragmentary, 
and  largely  local.  The  reports  contained  in  the 


"  Year-Book  "  for  1888  show  that  the  Church  is 
growing  in  several  directions  faster  than  the 
population  is  increasing.  Acceding  to  these 
reports,  £1,101,000  was  spent  in  church  exten- 
sion in  1887 ;  217,000  persons  were  confirmed  in 
1888,  against  138,000  in  1875,  showing  an  in- 
crease ot  Clearly  58  per  cent.,  or  almost  four 
times  the  growth  of  the  population,  in  thirteen 
yean.  Since  1811  the  Church  has  spent  for 
eduoatitmal  purposes  £33,000,000,  of  which  £16,- 
750,000  have  been  expended  in  the  past  eighteen 
yean,  or  since  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act  was 
passed  in  1870.  In  1878  the  established  churches 
in  London  gave  £17,888  out  of  a  total  of  £28,- 
681  contributed  to  the  "  Hospital  Sundav  "  fund, 
or  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1888  tney  gave 
£29,686,  out  of  a  total  of  £87,985,  or  witmn  a 
fraction  of  80  per  cent. 

The  "  Year-Book  "  contains  mnoh  special  in- 
formation concerning  the  growth  of  the  Chnreh 
in  Wales,  where  the  question  of  disestablishment 
is  actively  Stated.  In  three  out  of  the  four 
dioceses  in  the  principality,  there  are  flourishing 
diocesan  Church  Extension  Societies,  which  in 
1888  contributed  and  disbursed  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds  for  that  object ;  and 
in  1887  the  amount  of  money  raised  locally 
throughout  Wales  for  church  building,  endow- 
ments, parsonages,  etc.,  in  the  foor  dioceses  was 
nearly  £80,000.  In  the  ten  yean  ending  with 
1887,  89  churches  were  bnilt  or  rebuilt,  and  146 
restored  or  enlarged ;  and  within  a  very  recent 
period  accommodation  has  been  provided  in  the 
lorm  of  mission  churches  and  rooms  for  nearly 
80,000  worshipers.  The  records  of  all  the  dio- 
ceses show  a  rapidly  growing  rate  of  inoraase 
from  year  to  year  in  the  numror  of  penons  con- 
firmed, amounting  in  Bangor  to  74,  and  in  St. 
David's  to  45  per  cent.,  in  the  triennial  totals,  in 
nine  years. 

Chnreh  Hlsftlonary  Society.— The  meeting 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in 
London,  April  80.  Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  M.  P., 
presided.  The  inoome  of  the  general  fund  had 
been  £211^78,  or  £16,821  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  £8,602  more  than  the  highest  in 
any  former  year.  The  expenditures  had  been 
£314,383,  of  which  £8.651  had  come  out  of  the 
extension  and  other  simitar  funds ;  so  that  the 
regular  income  account  showed  a  surplus  of 
£5,666,  and  a  oontinKenoy  fund  of  £6^21  had 
been  accumnlated.  The  oontribntions  to  special 
funds  had  been  £40,688,  making  the  aggregate 
receipts  for  the  year  £262,016.  The  missions 
returned,  so  far  as  reports  had  been  received, 
299  stations,  856  European  missionaries,  286  na- 
tive and  Eurasian  clergy,  4,556  lay  teachers,  186.- 
956  native  Christians,  48,194  communicants,  and 
1,759  mission  schools,  with  75.125  pupils.  A 
prominent  feature  o(  the  year's  historv  of  the 
society  at  home  had  been  the  unusually  large 
nnmber  of  persons  who  had  been  accepted  as 
missionaries  without  preparation  under  the  so- 
ciety's auspices,  they  being  fully  qualified  by 
reason  of  their  previous  training.  Of  them  the 
Univenity  of  Cambridge  had  sent  nine,  that  of 
Oxford  two,  Dublin  two,  London  one,  and  Edin- 
bnrgh  one.  Nearly  half  of  the  fifty  candidates 
that  were  accepted  were  women,  and  one  third 
of  them  were  to  go  oqt  to  the  mission-fields  at 
their  own  charge. 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  6ob- 

PbI. — The  annual  meetine  of  the  Society  for  the 
ropaeatioD  of  the  Gkwpel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was 
held  in  London,  June  6.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  presided.  The  gross  income  for  the 
year  had  been  £188,S66,  a  larger  amount  by  sev- 
eral  thousand  pounds  than  had  been  letumed  in 
any  previous  year  in  the  existence  of  the  so* 
ciety.  The  larger  part  of  the  increase  of  funds 
was  the  result  of  two  gifts  of  £25,000  and  £2,- 
268,  the  former  sum  being  five  sixths  of  a 
property  that  had  been  left  to  an  unnamed  cler- 
gynuui.  The  society  employed  637  ordained 
missionaries,  including  10  bi^ops,  of  whom  144 
were  Africans  and  Asiatics.  It  nad  in  the  vari- 
ous missions  about  2,800  lay  teachers,  2,600  stu- 
dents in  colleges,  and  88,000  children  in  the  mis- 
sion schools  01  Africa  and  Asia. 

UalTerslttes'  Migslon.  —  The  auniversary 
meetings  of  the  Universities'  Mission  to  Centru 
Africa  were  held  in  London,  May  21.  Canon 
Scott  Holland  presided.  The  report  referred  to 
the  troubles  tnat  had  arisen  in  the  society's 
field  of  operations  (the  Zanzibar  coast  and  back- 
lying  r^ton)  from  foreign  agression  and  the 
German  and  English  blockade  of  the  coast. 
Evidences  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  could, 
however,  be  shown  m  the  completion  of  the 
Suaheli  Bible,  and  the  consecration  of  the  new 
chapel  at  Kinngawi  College.  On  the  mainland 
no  station  had  been  given  up,  and  no  work  aban- 
doned. Twelve  new  members  had  joined  the 
mission  during  the  year,  while  two  had  been  lost 
by  death,  and  two  bad  resigned. 

Sanday'Sckool  Institnte.— The  Church  of 
England  Sunday-School  Institute  had  received 
during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1889,  £13.440. 
The  report,  reviewing  the  progress  of  Sunday- 
schools,  mentioned  the  deliverances  on  religious 
teachiiw  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  bishops 
at  the  Dunbeth  Conference  in  passages  on  the 
need  of  definite  religious  teaching  and  those  in 
which  Sunday  schools  were  referred  to.  The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  how  Sundav  schools  could  be 
improved,  and  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  at 
the  Manchester  Churcn  Congres.<t.  The  subject 
had  received  attention  in  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  on  National  Education.  A  "  Serv- 
ice to  be  used  at  the  Admission  of  Sanday-^School 
Teachers  "  had  been  issued  by  the  Institute,  with 
the  sanction  of  both  the  archbishops. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury.— The  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  met  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, Feb.  38.  In  the  upper  house,  a  commu- 
nication was  received  from  the  Archbishop  of 
York  asking  that  copies  of  resolutions  concurred 
in  by  both  houses  of  the  Southern  Province  be 
transmitted  to  the  Convocation  of  Tork.  The 
house  resolved  that  such  transcripts  should  be 
furnished.  A  resolution  of  the  lower  house 
eoneerning  parochial  guilds  was  concurred  in,  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  sanctioning  the  appoints 
ment  of  lay  readers,  with  commissions  to  tw  rec- 
ognized in  all  the  dioceses ;  what  should  be  the 
order  and  nature  of  their  services ;  and  the  rules 
and  precautions  needed  to  secure  their  fitness  for 
their  ofllce.  A  proposed  scheme  for  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  convocations  was  approved  •'  as 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  present,  and  to  lead  to 


closer  co-operation  in  the  fnture."  In  the  House 
of  La^en  a  letter  was  read  from  the  archbiiJiop 

advising  against  the  agitation  of  measures  for 
the  taxation  of  larger  benefices  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  ones,  and  inviting  the  opinions  of  the  laity 
on  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  solemnization 
of  marriages  in  mother-churches,  in  district 
churches,  with  reference  to  the  existing  acts, 
and  the  recent  discussions  upon  those  acts; 
upon  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Element- 
ary Education ;  and  on  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
as  a  cburcb,  in  respect  of  slaverj*.  A  draft  of  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  foundation  of  new  bishop- 
rics in  England  was  approved.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  archbishop's  ques- 
tion about  marrif^  A  resolution  was  passed  in 
favor  of  the  provision  of  additional  church  serv- 
ices, and  of  revision  from  time  to  time  of  the 
rubrics  and  directions  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  house  ^so  approved 
clauses  in  the  draft  bill  authorizing  the  pres- 
idents and  clergy  of  the  oonvocations  to  lay  be- 
fore Her  Majestjr  from  time  to  time  schemes  for 
making  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the 
rubrics  and  directions,  and  declared  it  impor- 
tant that  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the 
service  of  the  Church  to  be  adapted  to  special 
circumstances.  Respecting  the  report  of  the  Edu- 
cational Commission,  the  house  resolved  that  it 
was  important  that  all  children  should  receive 
religious  and  moral  training,  that  the  teachers 
who  are  charged  with  such  training  should  con- 
tinue to  take  part  in  it ;  that  registera  should  be 
marked  before  as  well  as  after  the  religions  in- 
struotions  and  observance  b^n ;  that  any  rea- 
sonable precaution  that  might  tend  to  remove 
any  suspicion  of  unfairness  m  the  administration 
of  the  conscience  clause  should  be  adopted ;  and 
that  continuation  schools  ^ould  be  generally 
established  in  sequence  to  the  elementary  system 
of  education,  and  that  these  schools  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  working  bovs  and  girls. 
"  so  as  to  attract  and  interest  tired  cnildren,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  actual  duties  of  life."  Ex- 
emption of  public  elementary  schools,  for  which 
no  rent  is  paid  from  local  rates,  and  payment  of 
the  fees  of  indigent  children  attending  voluntary 
schools  by  guudians  of  the  poor  direct  to  the 
managers,  were  also  recommended.  A  minute 
was  passed  by  the  house  with  reference  to  slavery, 
to  the  effect — 

That  although  domeatio  slavery  is  incnmpatible 
with  the  flill  reoopiitKm  of  the  equality  of  alt  men 
before  God,  and  its  continued  existence  must  act  as  a 
direct  encouragement  to  the  slave  trade,  ^et,  inaamucb 
as  it  faaa  the  sanction  of  religious  teachinfr  And  lef^- 
ized  custom  in  Mohammedan  and  jtagan  countrtefi, 
the  houne  reco^izes  that  its  abolition  can  not  be 
compelled  by  external  force,  but  confidently  hopes 
that  the  advanoo  of  Christianity  and  dvilization  will 
in  the  near  future  bring  about  itH  entire  auperaaaaion 
b^  free  iDBtitutions ;  that  the  slave  trade  an  now  cai^ 
ned  on  by  the  Aram  in  ICquatorial  Africa,  being  lior- 
riblo  in  its  cruelty  and  waxtc  of  human  lit^.  nnd  one 
of  the  fireat  obstacles  to  the  risinf;  hopes  ana  enoour- 
nfrinf}  proapecta  of  Christianity  aod  dvilization  In  the 
interior  of  that  country,  ii  'a  the  duty  of  the  Churoh 
to  mnke  its  voice  heard  on  that  subject  *  that  in  pur- 
puanee  of  the  policy  conKistently  mamtained  by  Great 
Britain  tor  the  Inst  eighty  yciire  in  the  suppreanion  of 
the  sea-goini;  slave  trade,  and  the  signal  8uc«e!>8  which* 
attende<l  the  vigorous  execution  of  that  policy  on  the 
west  oooBt  of  Africa,  Her  M^eety's  GovemtDent  abonld 
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be  aapportad  in  suoh  mennuw  u  tuyr  be  poentde  to 
the  nine  end  on  the  east  coast ;  that  although  the 
inland  slave  trade  of  Central  Aftics  is  at  present  bc- 
jond  the  reach  of  Oovemntent  interference,  every 
effort  should  bo  made  to  impreas  itis  horrors  on  the 
minds  of  Engliahmen,  and  that  the  Cburch  should 
encourage  snoh  peaceful  enterprise,  commercial  or 
religious,  as  may  lead  to  itn  diminution ;  that  His 
Grace  the  archbishop  be  respectfully  requested  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  inviUug  the  Church  and 
other  religious  bodiea  to  special  prayer  in  otmoection 
with  thb  Butdect* 

A  motion  was  adopted  in  the  upper  house  fa- 
voring such  legislation  respecting  marriage  fees 
as  will  tend  to  remove  the  temptation  to  avoid 
the  offices  of  the  Church  in  marriage.  The 
lower  house  adopted  a  gravamen  commending 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  respecting  the  support  of  voluntary 
schools  to  a  larser  extent  than  at  present,  out  of 
tfaepublic  fun& 

The  Houses  of  Convocation  reassembled  May 
14,  and  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  Mar- 
riage Act  and  clergy  discipline.  The  upper  house 
had  proposed  a  memorandum  for  a  draft  bill  by 
which  the  law  should  be  so  amended  that  instead 
of  the  man  proposing  to  marry  being  required  to 
have  dwelt  fifteen  davs  in  the  parish  of  the 
chnroh  in  which  he  desired  to  be  married  by 
banns,  he  might,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
that  tbe  banns  had  been  duly  published  in  the 
parish  where  he  was  an  ordinary  aud  permanent 
resident,  be  married  in  any  other  church  in  tbe 
same  diocese.  While  the  lower  house  had  ap- 
proved the  main  features  of  this  proposition,  a 
report  adverse  to  it  was  adopted  in  tbe  House  of 
Laymen.  The  lower  house  adopted  a  report  on 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  favorable  to  the 
constitution  of  four  new  dioceses.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  clergy  discipline  this  house  expressed 
the  opinion  that  suspension  or  deprivation,  sub- 
stituted for  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  con- 
tumacy, would  not  be  satisfactory  if  inflicted  by 
the  same  courts  that  now  have  the  power  of 
procuring  tbe  imprisomnent  of  clerks.  A  report 
was  adopted  on  oetting  and  gambling,  recom- 
mending that  measures  of  moral  suasion,  in- 
struction, and  admonition  be  applied  with  a  view 
to  mitigating  the  evils  arising  from  their  prev- 
alence. The  House  of  Laymen  expressed  its 
opinion  that  what  is  called  "  free  education " 
would,  if  granted,  seriously  interfere  with  pa- 
rent^ responsibility ;  weaken  the  position  of  re- 
ligions education  and  of  voluntary  schools ;  and 
involve  an  unneceswiry  tax  upon  the  public 
funds ;  and  declared  itself  therefore  satisfied  that 
the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners  did  not 
support  any  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  school 
pence. 

The  Convocation  of  York  met  for  the  trans- 
action ot  business  Feb.  26.  The  President  said 
in  his  opening  address  that  the  two  houses  would 
for  the  future  sit  separately,  but  would  be  liable 
to  be  called  to  sit  together  for  special  purposes. 
A  resolution  was  pa^ed  declaring,  that  "  a  satis- 
factory church'discipline  bill  should  provide  a 
court  of  first  instance  with  a  judge  learned  in  the 
*  law,  with  a  jury,  and  at  least  one  appeal  on  the 
tacts  as  well  as  the  law ;  and,  further,  that  to 
take  away  the  appeal  to  the  crown  of  any  ben- 
eficed person  for  lack  of  justice,  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous  innovation."  The  lower  house  approVed 


the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  upper 
house  in  defining  the  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 
clergy  discipline  bill,  with  amendments  designed 
to  make  the  same  more  deflnita 

Trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Llneoln.— The  case 
of  Read  and  others  gainst  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  for  irregularities  in  ritual,  came  for  a 
hearing  before  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Feb.  12.  The  archiepiscopal  court, 
which  was  called  for  the  trial  is  a  tribunal  which 
had  long  been  out  of  use,  and  whose  functions 
were  nearly  forgotten  till  it  was  revived  for  this 
case.  Its  origin  and  history  are  somewhat  ob- 
scure, or  at  least  lie  outside  the  line  of  ordinary 
legal  precedent  Certain  cases  are  known  to 
have  been  tried  by  the  archbishop  sitting  as 
metropolitan  in  the  middle  ages,  but  only  one 
clear  instance  could  be  found  of  the  exercise  of 
suoh  a  jurisdiction  in  G-reat  Britain  since  the 
Reformation.  This  was  the  case  of  Bishop  Wat- 
son, of  St.  Davids,  who  was  tried  for  simony  by 
Archbishop  Tenison,  in  the  reign  of  William  III, 
when  the  archbishop's  authority  was  upheld  by 
the  courts  of  apijeal,  and  Bishop  Watson  was  de- 
prived and  excommunicated.  The  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  when  urged  upon  the 
strength  of  this  precedent  to  entertain  and  trjr 
tlie  charges  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  hesi- 
tated to  do  so  until  he  was  assured  that  his  juris- 
diction would  be  recognized  as  valid  under  ex- 
isting laws.  The  proraotors  of  tbe  suit  there- 
fore applied  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  obtained 
from  It,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1888,  a  unanimous 
decision  from  the  five  lay  judges  and  the  five 
bishops  constituting  that  tribunal,  that  the  arch- 
bishop's jurisdiction  remained  valid.  Pursuant 
to  this  decision,  the  archbishop  decided  to  hear 
the  case  in  person  and  to  follow  in  every  rele- 
vant detail  the  precedent  in  Bishop  Watson's 
uase.  The  court  was  constituted  of  the  arch- 
bishop, with  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Oxford,  and  Salisbury  as  assessors. 

The  charges  against  the  defendant  recited 
that  he  had,  within  two  years  past,  offended 
a^inst  the  ecclesisastical  laws  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  and  province  of  Canterbury,  by  having  in 
the  Church  of  St  Peter  at  Gonts,  in  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  Dec  4,  1887,  while  officiating  as  bishop 
uid  the  principal  celebrant  in  the  communion 
service,  used,  or  permitted  to  be  used,  lighted 
candles  when  they  were  not  required  for  the  jf)ur- 
pose  of  giving  light ;  in  having,  at  the  same  time 
and  service,  taken  part  in  mixing  water  with  tbe 
wine,  and  afterward  consecrated  and  adminis- 
tered the  mixture ;  in  having,  during  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  having  permitted  the  singing  of  the  "Ag- 
nus Dei  "  after  the  prayer  of  consecration,  and 
before  the  reception  of  the  elements ;  in  having 
made  the  sign  of  tbe  cross  while  pronouncing 
the  prayer  of  absolution  ;  in  having  participated 
in  the  ceremony  of  ablution ;  and  in  naving  per- 
formed similar  acts,  again  recited  in  detail,  dur- 
ing a  service  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  18th  of  December. 

The  defendant  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop's  court,  holding  that  the  author* 
ity  in  proceedings  against  a  uishop  lay  in  the 
Convocation.  Several  sittings  of  the  court  were 
occupied  with  the  hearing  of  the  ailment  on 
this  question.   The  archbishop  announced  his 
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decision  M&y  11,  as  sustaining  the  jnrisdiction 
of  the  archbishop's  court,  declariag,  after  a  re- 
view of  the  authorities  and  precedents  bearing 
on  the  case — 

Tbiit  iW>m  the  most  aiK>ient  times  arcbepiaco- 

Sil  jurisdictioD  has  existed  j  that  ia  the  C'buroh  of 
ngland  it  has  beeo  from  time  to  time  continuously 
exercised  ia  various  tbrms :  that  Dothinf;;  has  oocurred 
.  in  the  Church  to  modity  that  jnrisdiotiOQ  ;  and  that 
even  if  such  jurisdiction  oould  oe  used  in  convocation 
in  the  tiial  of  a  bishop  oonsiatently  with  the  ancient 
princdple  that  ia  a  synod  bisbopa  only  should  hear 
such  a  oause,  it  ncverthele^  remaine  clear  that  the 
metropolitaa  baa  regularly  exercised  that  jurisdiction, 
both  uone  and  with  assessors. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  court,  July  23,  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  that  the  matters  charged,  seeing 
that  they  were  charged  as  being  done  by  him  as 
bishop,  were  not  offenses  gainst  the  law,  consti- 
tution, and  canons  of  the  Church  and  realm,  and 
held  that  a  bishop  is  not  bound  by  the  rubrics 
in  the  sense  that  a  minister  is.  He  would,  how- 
ever, taJce  His  Grace's  opinion  upon  the  point, 
whether  the  bishop  was  within  the  strict  rubri- 
cal dinctions  of  all  the  rituals  and  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  statnte.  Ilie  arohbiflhop  decided  that 
"  the  court  finds  no  reason  to  hold  t^iat  when  a 
bishop  ministers  in  any  ofBce  prescribed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  he  is  not  a  minister 
bound  to  observe  the  directions  given  to  the 
minister  in  the  rubrics  of  the  said  o£Qce."  The 
decision  was  declared  to  have  the  effect  of  over- 
ruling the  objection  and  admittiog  the  articles. 

The  proctors  of  the  defendant,  on  the  18th  of 
Augost',  filed  a  "  responsive "  plea  admitting 
the  perjormance  of  certain  of  the  acts  alleged, 
but  denying  the  allegations  complained  of  in  the 
articles  of  accusation,  and  submitting  that  the 
acts  thus  admitted  were  not,  or  any  of  them, 
ill^l ;  and  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  suit  be 
dismissed. 

The  Beredos  In  St  P»iirs  Church.— A 

decision  was  given,  June  3.  bj  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  with  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  Mr.  Bar- 
on Pollock  sitting  as  a  divisional  court  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  in  the  case  known  as 
that  of  the  St.  Paul's  reredos.  The  case  arose 
over  the  erection  of  a  reredoaof  stone  behind  the 
altar,  which  had  been  advanced  forty  feet  for  the 
purpose,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  London.  In  one 
compartment  of  the  reredos  is  a  representation 
in-  bas-relief  of  the  crucifixion,  and  above  that 
a  representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Four 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  following 
the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  1874,  represented  to  the  Bish- 
op of  London  that  the  sculptures  were  unlawful, 
as  tending  to  encourage  superstitious  ideas.  The 
bishop — being  required  under  the  act  to  take 
steps  to  detonnine  the  matter  of  the  oomplaint, 
"  unless  he  shall  be  of  opinion,  after  considering 
the  whole  circumstanceH  of  the  case,  that  pro- 
ceeding should  not  be  taken  upon  the  repre- 
sentation," in  which  case  he  is  reqnired  to  state 
his  reasons  for  declining  to  act — refused  to  allow 
the  proceedings  to  go  further.  Ilia  reasons,  as 
|pven  in  connection  with  the  refusal,  were  that 
it  had  already  been  decided  in  the  "  Exeter  case  " 
that  a  reredos  containing  a  representation  of  the 
ascension  was  a  lawful  erection ;  that  the  pres- 


ent litigation  was  apparButly  Intended  to  draw 
some  unimportant  distinction  between  the  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Exeter  reredos ;  and  that  no  ben- 
efit could  result  from  the  litigation  that  would 
compare  with  the  harm  done  to  the  Church  and 
the  reli^ous  life  of  the  country  by  the  litigatipn 
itself.  The  complainants,  contending  that  these 
reasons  were  not  sound,  and  that  they  showed 
that  the  bishop  had  not  given  the  consideration 
to  "  the  whole  circa  mstances  of  the  case  "  con- 
templated b]r  the  statute,  applied  to  the  Qneen's 
Bench  Division  for  a  mtammtu  to  the  bishop 
to  reconsider  his  decision.  The  question  at  is- 
sue turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  words 
of  the  statute— whether  thev  confer  on  the  bish- 
op an  absolute  discretion.  \^ile  the  court  were 
agreed  that  they  gave  a  discretion  of  some  sort, 
they  were  divided  as  to  the  extent  of  it  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Manistjr  held 
that  inasmuch  as  the  bishop  bad  to  give  his  rea- 
sons for  a  refusal  to  entertain  proceedings,  the 
discretion  given  him  was  one  which  could  be 
reviewed  by  a  law  court ;  Mr,  Justice  Pollock 
maintained  that  a  discretion  capable  of  review 
was  not  known  to  the  law.  The  decision  of  the 
mtjority,  as  given  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was 
that  the  mandamus  should  be  granted.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  giving  the  decision  de- 
clared that  he  thought  it  very  mischievous  that 
in  such  cases  as  this  men  honestly  wanting  to 
try  whether  a  certain  practice  is  or  is  not  within 
the  law  of  the  Church  "  should  be  met  by  the 
simple  will  of  the  bishop,  who  tells  them  that 
the  matter  shall  not  even  be  discussed.  ...  A 
dispensing  power  can  not  be  lodged  in  hands  en- 
tirely irresponsible.  .  .  .  Under  the  old  law  the 
bishop  had  this  to  say — that  he  was,  in  form,  a 
party  to  the  proceedings ;  that  his  office  was  be- 
ing promoted,  and  there  was  some  reason,  there- 
fore, under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  which  dealt 
with  procedure  only,  why  he  should  still  be  al- 
lowed to  say  whether  he  would  or  would  not  per- 
mit his  discipline  to  be  enforced.  Under  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  this  is  not  so. 
The  bishop  is  not  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
and,  therefore,  unless  tnere  is  some  real  reason 
capable  of  being  clearly  stated,  the  matter  should 
be  suffered  to  go  on." 

The  Liberation  Society.— The  fifteenth  Tri- 
ennial Conference  of  the  Liberation  Society  met 
in  London,  May  1,  The  Right  Hon.  James  Stan- 
feld,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  society  had  received 
during  the  year  £5,7S2,  and  had  expended  £5,4S2. 
It  was  claimed  in  the  report  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  "  Irish  question  '  had  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  society's  agitation  during  the  past  three 
years,  unmi^kable  indications  existed  of  the 
progress  of  its  principles.  Among  these  indicar 
tions  were  declarations  of  the  Liberal  Federations 
of  England  and  Wales  that  disestablishmmt  in 
Wales  and  Scotland  should  have  a  place  among 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  party.  The  move- 
ment for  disestablishment  had  grown  stronger 
in  Wales  since  the  last  conference.  For  the  first 
time  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  members  had  voted 
for  disestablishment  in  their  country ;  and  at  all 
the  recent  five  Scotch  by-eleetions  disestablishers  ' 
had  been  returned.  On  the  question  of  national 
education,  the  society  had  uttered  a  warning 
concerning  the  report  of  the  royal  commission, 
and  had  organized  the  conference  held  in  No- 
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T^ber,  1888,  which  had  led  to  the  fomuttion  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  Informa- 
tion  had  been  collected  and  diffused  relative  to 
acts  of  persecution  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
IHessnre  of  other  parliamentary  business  had 
prevented  the  passage  of  measures  desired  by  the 
society.  Other  measures  intended  to  deprive 
Parliament  of  some  of  its  authority  over  the 
Church  were  referred  to  as  schemes  that  must  be 
opposed.  Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  con- 
tmued  efforts  to  defeat "  reactionary  "  educational 
designs,  and  to  secure  the  establishment  of  un- 
sectarian  schools  under  the  control  of  popularly 
elected  managers,  affirming  that  no  ohanges  in 
the  inoidenee  or  collection  of  tithes  will  remove 
the  injiutice  attaching  to  the  diversion  of  na- 
tional property  to  ecclesiastical  purposes;  ap- 
proving steps  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
view  of  "cases  of  intolerance  and  persecution  " 
occurring  in  the  rural  parishes,  to  bring  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  to  bear  against  efforts 
**to  effect  by  inadions  methods  that  which  pre- 
Tiously  was  secured  by  repressive  legifdation"; 
urging  friends  of  religious  equality  to  labor  to 
put  an  end  to  a  system  "  which  in  many  country 
parishes  practically  denies  religious  liberty  to  the 
inhabitants";  and  objecting  to  anv  l^;islation 
calculated  to  diminish  the  control  of  Parliament 
over  the  Establishment 

English  Ckurdi  Unioa.— The  thirtieth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  English  Church  Unitm  vas 
held  in  London,  June  27.  Lord  Halihz  presided. 
The  annual  report  showed  that  0,870  communi- 
cants had  joined  the  Union  duringthe  year,  and 
that  it  now  had  37,164  members.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  prosecution  of  theBishopof  Lincoln 
and  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  The 
better  discharge  of  her  own  spiritual  work  was 
held  up  as  the  remedy  against  all  the  evils  that 
affected  the  Church  in  Wales  or  elsewhere.  Res- 
olutions were  adopted  expressing  the  gratitude 
of  the  Union  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  "  his 
maintenance  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  canons  and 
the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
for  his  defense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  spir- 
itual matters:"  also,  congratulating  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  upon  the  erection  in 
St.  Paul  3  Cathedral  of  a  reredos  "  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  brin^  before  the  minds  of  those  who 
worship  within  the  walls  of  that  church  the 
great  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  atonement,"  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  course 
of  his  address  as  president,  remarked  that  the 
trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  involved  the  right 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  celebrate  the  holy 
communion  in  the  old  traditional  way,  sanction- 
ed and  enjoined  in  its  main  features  by  the  whole 
of  the  Church.  What  was  being  attacked  under 
cover  ot  the  present  prosecution  was  not  merely 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  but  the  whole 
o{  the  sacramental  system  and  that  great  revival 
of  Catholic  teaching  and  practice  which  had  re- 
invigorated  the  Church  of  England.  If  those 
responsible  for  these  unhappy  prosecutions  would 
but  consider,  they  would  surely  see  bow  ground- 
less were  the  apprehensions  which  induced  them 
to  act  as  they  aid.  All  that  was  wanted  to  secure 
peace  was  explanation  in  the  spirit  of  charity. 


The  insistence  of  the  dogmatic  principle  and  the 
essential  features  of  a  sacramental  Cnurch — the 
maintenance  of  the  faith  against  heresy — that 
was  their  claim  that  day. 

Chareh  Defense  iMtltatton.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Church  Defense  Institution  was 
held  in  Westminster,  June  20.   Lord  Addington 

K resided.  The  report  referred  to  the  motion  of 
Ir.  Dilwyn  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  and  expressed  regret  at  the 
course  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  adopted  in  the 
matter  in  allying  himself  with  the  minority. 
The  meeting  declared  its  satisfaction  that  the 
motion  had  been  defeated ;  and,  observing  the 
unfavorable  reception  accorded  the  now  Mluca- 
tion  code,  expre^ed  the  trust  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  withdraw  it,  and  that  the  changes 
proposed  it^  the  education  bill  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Pow- 
ell might  be  accepted  by  the  House  ot  Commons. 

Protestant  Cnurchnuui'B  AlUanee.— At  a 
meeting  of  Churchmen  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  Jane 
16,  a  union  was  formed  called  the  "  Protestant 
Churchman's  Alliance,"  to  have  branches  in  every 
diocese  in  England  and.  Wales,  the  ol^ts  of 
which  were  dedared  to  be : 

To  afford  a  basis  of  union  and  opportimitles  for  ooo- 
Bultatioa  and  oonoerted  action  for  ail  Churchmen  who 
desire  to  m^tain  the  prindplea  ot  the  Boformatioo, 
the  presoQt  frayer-Book  and  Articles,  and  the  acts  of 
uniformity  as  their  standards  of  doctrine  and  ritual, 
and  «BpeouLly  the  non-sacerdotal  character  of  the  mln- 
ifltry  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  to  adopt  whatever 
means  may  ftvm  time  to  time  seem  desirable  to  mform 
and  instruct  the  pub)  ic  as  to  the  true  history  and  prind- 
plea of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Fraver  as  baaed  on  the  teaching  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  with  a  view  to  aecure  and  maintain  their  at- 
tadiment  to  the  Eutabllshed  Church,  and  to  prevent 
the  alioDation  of  the  peo|>le  by  the  mUrepresentation 
of  her  doctrine  and  dUdpline  ;  to  obtain  bv  parlia- 
mentary action  the  abolition  of  the  cpiBoopal  veto  on 
aiuta  for  the  miunt«nanoe  and  enforcement  of  the  law ; 
and  in  cases  of  contumacy  to  provide  for  summaiy 
deprivation,  with  a  view,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  avoid 
imprisonment ;  to  make  better  provision  for  the  Air- 
thennoe  of  the  above  objects  in  Parliament  and  tlie 
press,  and,  while  reoogoizing  the  comprehensiveneas 
of  the  national  Chunih,  unthln  the  limita  of  her 
authorized  standards,  to  deprecate  and  discouotenanoe 
■s  ioimicil  to  her  malntenanoe  and  defense  whatever 
Is  tau^t  or  praotioed  in  violation  of  the  principles  of 
tlie  rubrmation,  the  diroctionB  of  those  standards,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Queen's  courts  thereon. 

A  provisional  council,  covering  the  whole 
country,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  tne  government  of  the  alliance; 
union  in  prayer  tor  the  maintenance  of  sound 
doctrine  and  spiritual  worship  was  recom- 
mended ;  and  measures  were  suggested  for  en- 
listing the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  laity, 
especially  of  the  working-men,  by  the  compilation 
and  dissemination  of  literature,  oral  teaching, 
and  every  possible  means  "to  explain  to  the  peo- 
ple the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

Congratalatlon  to  the  Russian  Chnreh.— 

A  letter  of  congratulation  was  addre.ssed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  July  14. 1888,  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Kiev,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
900th  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  Russia  to 
Christianity.  The  archbishop  felicitated  the 
metropolitan  on  the  benefits  that  the  Russian 
Empire  had  derived  from  Christianity,  and  on 
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the  fact  that  its  civil  jnrisdiction  and  the  Rus- 
sian branch  of  the  Church  were  coextensive  ;  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  demanding  the  undivided  attention 
of  all  the  Anglican  bishops,  would  prevent  anv 
of  them  from  participating  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Mmiversaiy,  and  added 
that— 

The  Ku^ion  and  the  Anglican  Church  have  common 
foes.  Alikowefasvetoguunlour  independence  a^uost 
the  Papal  aggiwaiveaBeB  which  duma  to  aubordtnate 
all  the  Chui3ies  of  Christ  to  the  Seaof  Borne.  Alike 
we  have  to  protect  our  flookafhmteachen!  of  new  and 
strange  docCrinea  adverse  to  tbat  holy  &ith  which 
was  liunded  down  to  us  by  the  holy  apostloe  and  ancient 
tathen  of  the  Catholio  Church.  But  the  weapons 
of  our  warf  are  are  not  carnal,  and  by  mutual  sympa- 
thy that  we  may  oue  by  one  iv  nit  A«ffuo!«  rev  Jtiay- 
vcAtov  we  shall  encounue  each  other,  and  promote  the 
salvution  of  all  men.  Praying,  therefore,  eamestlv  in 
the  Spirit  for  the  unity  of  ull  men  in  the  tbitb  or  the 
Gospel  laid  down  and  expounded  by  the  oBcumenioal 
oouDcila  of  the  undivided  Church  of  Christ  and  in 
the  living  knowle«lge  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  ever  re- 
main your  Graoe'B  most  tUthftal  and  devoted  servants 
and  brother  in  the  Lord.  Euw.  Caktcar. 

At  the  festival  (in  Kiev)  at  which  this  letter 
was  read,  Mr.  Pobedonostzeff,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  giving  a  toast  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  bore  witnras  in  the  name  of  the 
metropolitan  and  the  assembled  guests— 

To  the  eonsolation  which  It  afforded  us  to  hear  the 

ooDtenta  of  this  letter,  uominK  to  us  tVom  a  Church 
which  heartily  porceives  in  this  our  present  testival 
the  reality  of  our  faith  and  of  our  religious  and  patri- 
otic feelinirs.  ...  It  is  not  the  Arst  time  that  we  nave 
heard  a  Christian  grootiog  fVom  the  midst  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  It  is  with  feelings  of  satisfaotion  that 
we  recall  to  miud  the  foot  that  it  w  as  fVom  £ngland 
that  a  ooOHcieDtious  study  and  appreciation  of  tlie  an- 
cient EosU-m,  and  of  our  Orthodox  Russian  Church 
was  for  the  first  time  rc-eohoed  back  to  us  in  the 
learned  invefltigationa  of  her  eccleeiastical  historians 
and  theolo^ans ;  it  is  from  there,  and  perhaps  from 
there  only,  that  expreasions  of  sympathy  have  reached 
us,  and  aspiretioDs  toward  Chnstian  communion 
with  us. 

The  Chnrch  Conyress.— The  twenty-ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  was 
opened  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Get,  1.  The  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  presided.  The  agitation  in  Parliament 
and  before  the  people  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  caused  the  subjects  of 
episcopacy  and  the  establishment  in  the  princi- 
pality to  be  the  m<»t  prominent  subjects  dis- 
cnssed.  The  first  day's  sessions  were  occupied 
with  the  reading  of  iwpers  on  the  Church's  mode 
of  dealing  with  rapidtv growing  populations ;  the 
respective  merits  of  the  division  of  parishes,  the 
use  of  mission  rooms,  and  lay  co-operation  ;  and 
commnnitv  life  for  the  clergv,  in  which  Mr. 
Richard  Foster,  the  Rev.  Chwfes  Mackeson,  the 
Rev.  C/anons  Terbutt  and  Medd,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  were  the  principal  speakers;  on  the 
relations  of  Church  and  state,  by  the  Dean  of 
Manchester,  the  Rev.  T.  Hancock,  Mr.  Raikos, 
M,  P.,  Postmaster-General,  the  Dean  of  Llandaff. 
and  others,  in  which  assertions  were  made  that 
the  Church,  rather  than  dissent,  was  the  victim 
of  inequality  from  the  operation  of  establish- 
ment ;  and  **  Church  Finance  and  Clergv  Pen- 
sions," by  Mr.  J.  A,  Dovle,  the  Rev.  T.  Warren 
Trevor,  and  others.   The  same  general  subject 


was  continued  in  the  second  day  in  papers  on 
"The  Church  in  Wales;  its  Past  Progress,  its 
Present  Needs,"  by  Mr.  J.  T,  D,  Llewellyn ;  '*  In- 
crease of  the  EpisGo^te,"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  de  Win- 
ton  ;  ■*  Parochial  Missions,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  A. 
Bowers.  Topics  relating  to  public  education  were 
discussed  in  papers  on  "Elementary  Elducation,'' 
in  which  Lord  Norton  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle, 
chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  opposed 
the  free,  or  gratuitous  system ;  "  The  Proposals 
of  the  New  Code,"  by  Prebendary  Roe ;  '*  Definite 
Religious  Teaching,^'  Canon  Evan  Daniel  and 
Canon  Gregory,  and  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  Mac- 
Carthy,  Mr.  Whitnill,  school  inspector,  and 
other  speakers ;  "  Sunday  Observance  "  was  con- 
sidered by  Earl  Beauchamp,  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Linklater,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  T.  Roberts, 
with  voluntary  addresses;  "The  Literature  of 
the  Day  and  its  Attitude  toward  Christianity," 
by  Sir  0.  C.  Stokes,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Courtn^,  the  Rev.  II.  C.  ^uttleworth. 
Mrs.  De  Conrcy  Laffan,  with  offered  remuin ; 
"  Missions  to  Seamen,"  by  Commander  Dawson, 
R.  N.,  the  Rev.  Charles  Griffiths,  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Wolfe,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar ;  "  Home  Re- 
union," by  Earl  Nelson,  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, tne  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asiqih,  and  others;  "Popular  Amusements 
in  Relation  to  the  Christian  Life,"  bv  Major 
Seton  Churchill,  Mr.  Edward  Terry.  the  Rev.  II. 
A.  James,  Canon  McC'lure,  and  Sir  liawrence 
Jones;  "The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church," 
considered  under  the  heads  of  "  The  Witness  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  "  The  Witness  of  History,"  and 
"  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England."  by  Canon 
Luckook,  the  Rev,  J.  J.  Lias,  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, Major  Seton  Churchill,  with  further 
discussions ;  "  The  Church's  Duty  with  Regard 
to  the  Temporal  Well-being  of  the  Working 
Classes,"  by  Canon  Blackley,  who  explained  a 
scheme  of  compulsory  insurance,  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Hiss  Edith  Barnett,  the  Rev.  W.  Morr 
Ede,  and  others ;  **  The  Church's  Care  of  Chil- 
dren," considered  under  the  head  of  "  Waife  and 
Strays,"  by  Mr.  J.  Trevarthen,  "Children  in 
Workhouses  and  Factories."  by  the  Dean  of 
Worcester  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kingsley,  and  "Boys 
who  have  left  School,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Carter, 
with  voluntary  addresses;  "  Continuation  Schools 
and  Intermediate  Education,"  hy  the  Hon.  G.  T. 
Kenyon,  M,  P.,  and  Archdeacon  Emery :  "  How  to 
meet  the  Spiritual  Needs  of  Young  Men,"  bythe 
Rev.  V.  S.  S.  Coles  and  voluntarv  speakers; 
"The  Christian's  Relationship  (o)  to  God,"  by 
Canon  Bulstrode,  Archdeacon  Norris,  and  Canon 
McCormiok;  "(J)  to  the  Church,"  bv  the  Rev. 
W.  11.  Hutchings;  "(c)  to  the  Worfd."  bv  the 
Rev.  M.  E.  Welby,  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule.  and 
Rev.  C.  J.  Ridgewav;  "The  Reciprocal  Rela- 
tions between  the  Cnurch  at  Home  and  its  For- 
eign and  Colonial  Missions,"  by  Sir  John  Kenne- 
way,  M.  P.,  the  Bishop  of  Bailarat,  Archdeacon 
Farler,  Bishop  Barry,  and  the  Bishop  of  Melane- 
sia; and  "The  Linguistic  Condition  of  Wales; 
its  bearing  on  Church  Work  and  Education,  and 
the  Difficulties  arising  from  it,"  by  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff.  Canon 
Bevan,  and  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Owen,  H.  M.  I. 

The  Chnrch  tn  Canada.— The  Provincial 
Synod  of  (Canada  met  in  Montreal,  Sept  11.  The 
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body  meets  trienntally,  and  originally  represented 
the  entire  Church  of  the  Dominion ;  but  the 
settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territories  has 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  dioceses  without  its 
jurisdiction.  Bishop  Bond  presided  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  metropolitan  having  been  prevented 
from  being  present.  The  Rev.  John  Langtry 
was  chosen  proloentor  of  the  Lover  House.  The 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  re- 
turned an  increase  for  three  years  of  |81,815.  A 
committee  appointed  three  years  previously  to 
confer  with  other  religious  bodies  respecting 
union  reported  the  proceedings  of  a  oonferonce 
held  in  Toronto  in  April,  1889,  at  which  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Choixjhes,  as  well  as 
the  Church  of  England,  were  represented.  The 
sabjects  were  considered  of  "  Corporate  Unity," 
"The  Amount  of  Unity  in  Doctrine,  Worship, 
and  Modes  of  Action,"  "  The  Holy  Scriptures," 
"  The  Creeds,"  and  "  The  Administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments."  A  hope  was  entertained  that 
a  basis  of  agreement  mi^ht  be  arrived  at  re- 
gardinK  the  nist  three  points  in  the  resolations 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  namely,  "  As  to  the 
Holv  Scriptures  containing  all  things  necessary 
to  S&lvation,"  '■  The  Apostles'  and  Nieene  Creeds 
as  the  Sufficient  Statement  of  Christian  Faith," 
and  "The  Two  Sacraments,"  with  the  use  of 
the  words  of  Christ's  institution  and  the  elements 
ordained  by  him.  The  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  for  futore  conferences  was  recom- 
mended. The  resolutions  of  the  Svnod  having 
been  presented  to  the  Congregational  Convention, 
that  body  insisted  upon  recognition  of  its  min- 
isterial orders  as  a  condition  precedent  to  union. 
A  report  on  the  "  Incorporation  of  the  Provincial 
Synod  "  showed  that  the  Church  had  already  the 
power  to  insure  uniformity  of  procedure,  canons, 
and  diflcipline,  and  a  united  Church  in  the  Do- 
minion. Steps  were  taken  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  invite  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  dioceses  of  British  Xorth  America 
respecting  the  consolidation  of  the  Church.  Uni- 
form Sundav-sehool  lessons  were  recommended. 
Certain  methods  of  obtaining  money  for  Church 
purposes  were  condemned  as  "  qoestionable."  A 
canon  wfts  adopted  directing  the  formation  of  a 
board  of  examiners  to  examine  candidates  for 
degrees  in  divinity. 

APATITE,  OB  PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME, 
is  the  purest  form  of  phosphate  of  calcium  that  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  manufacturer  of  fertilizers. 
It  b  a  deftnite  chemical  compound,  consisting  of 
either  3<CaiP,08)CaFi,  known  as  fluor-apatite, 
or  of  3(CaiP30B)CaCli,  known  as  chlor-apatite, 
or  else  of  the  two  united  in  indefinite  proportion. 
It  is  produced,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  Norway, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Canada.  Phosphates  differ- 
ing from  apatit*  are  found  elsewhere,  the  locali- 
ties of  which  are  given  below.  The  Norwegian 
article  is  a  chlorapatite,  found  in  primary  rocks 
near  Kragero,  but  the  amount  exported  *is  very 
Blight   The  Spanish  is  a  fluor-apatite,  largely 

S reduced  in  Bstramadurn  and  the  neighboring 
istricts  of  Portugal.  There  are  large  deposits 
in  Russia,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Desna,  but 
very  little  is  known  respecting  them.  Canadian 
apatite  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  in  the  trade, 
and,  being  more  largely  used  than  any  other,  is 
here  fully  described.  The  name  apatite,  taken 
from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  "deceptive,"  ori- 


ginated from  the  similarity  it  bears  to  certain 
other  minerals,  such  as  pyroxene,  beryl,  etc.,  for 
which  it  has  freguently  been  mistaken.  In  its 
chemical  composition  it  is  a  tricalcic  phosphate, 
the  formula  of  the  Canadian  product  being 
!)Cai{P04)«CaFi.  showing  the  presence  of  calcium 
fluoride,  which  in  much  of  the  European  product 
is  replaced  by  calcium  chloride.  This  mokes  the 
Canadian  the  richer  of  the  two  in  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  found  associated  with  granitoid 
gneiss,  quortzite,  pyroxenite,  and  crystalline 
limestone. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  of  North  America  have 
for  many  years  been  known  by  mineralogists  to 
contain  apatite  (commonly  known  as  phosphate), 
sometimes  disseminated  in  minute  green  ci7^1s, 
sometimes  sufQciently  abundant  to  make  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rock.  Of  late  years  the 
increasing  demand  for  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer 
of  the  soil,  in  the  prepared  form  of  superphos- 

Shate,  has  excited  much  interest  in  the  economic 
eposits  of  this  mineral  that  have  been  discov- 
ered in  Canada.  It  Is  also  irregularly  distributed 
through  the  New  England  States,  bnt  no  effort 
has  been  there  made  to  utilize  it  The  Lauren- 
tian rocks  cover  a  vast  area  of  Canada^  both  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  extending  from  Labrador  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  skirting  the  north  shore  of  the 
Ottawa  river  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and 
stretching  thence  down  to  the  St  Lawrenoe.  be- 
tween Kingston  and  Brockrille.  The  origin  of 
these  rocks  is  undecided,  but  tber  are  generally 
conceded  to  be  metamorphic.  Their  materials, 
deposited  in  palteozoic  seas,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  subjected  to  intense  heat,  vapor  at  high 
pressure,  and  eruptive  overflows.  As  they  have 
been  thus  metaphorphosed,  and  often  much  fold> 
ed  and  contorted,  their  origin  can  only  be  guessed 
at  by  their  stratification  and  chemicij  composi- 
tion. 

The  various  forms  in  which  apatite  presents 
itself  are :  1.  crystals,  sometimes  of  large  dimen- 
sions ;  2.  masses  or  irregular  beds ;  3,  veins  run- 
ning with  the  stratifications ;  4.  strata  of  a  lamel- 
lar texture;  and  6,  in  a  granular  and  friable 
-form,  'bI^  abundant,  known  as  "sugar  phos- 
phate." Trie  disturbed  condition  of  the  Lauren- 
tian rocks  explains  the  irregularity  of  the  apatite 
deposits,  layers,  and  veins,  which,  before  the  great 
folding  and  kneading  together  of  these  rocks, 
may  Iwve  possessed  regularity  and  uniformity, 
but  which  nave  been  dislocated  in  every  sense, 
leading  to  the  production  of  large  "  pockets  " 
and  irregular  masses  connected  only  by  narrow 
and  twisted  seams,  and  even  occupying  com- 
pletely isolated  positions.  The  crystals  consist 
of  six-sided  prisms,  the  usual  color  of  which  is 
blue  or  sea-green,  while  a  few  are  brown,  pink, 
yellow,  or  white.  In  the  veins,  beds,  and  pockets 
the  same  colors  are  met  with,  arising  from  im- 
purities. The  blue  and  green  varieties  contain 
scales  of  chlorite ;  the  pink  and  brown,  minute 
portions  of  hematite ;  wnile  the  yellow  and  white 
owe  their  tint  to  organic  substances.  The  ordi- 
nary thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  one  to 
five  feet  In  some  places  they  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  dead  rock,  with  a  sharp  line  of  de- 
markation,  and  in  others  it  is  hard  to  define 
where  the  phosphate  ceases  and  the  dead  rock 
be^ns.  The  important  question  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  both  veins  and  beds  is  occupying  the 
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attention  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada; 
for;  although  veins  filling  rock-fissures  have  been 
followed  to  a  considerable  depth,  erperienoe 
shows  that  different  regions  and  different  rocks 
afford  great  variations,  and  most  of  the  workings 
are  as  yet  comparatively'  superficial.  The  nature 
of  the  yield  from  veins  is  uncertain,  being  some- 
times solid  and  pure  apatite,  and  again  only  lay- 
ers of  the  mineral  mixed  with  calcite,  pyroxene 
crystals,  and  rai^esian  mica.  These  latter  con- 
stitute the  principal  impurities  in  the  commercial 
article,  calcite  especially  lowering  the  percentage 
of  calcic  phosphate,  and  acting  injuriously  when 
acid  is  applied  for  conversion  into  superphos- 
phate. 

The  origin  of  this  mineral  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, scientists  holding  different  theories. 
Dr.  Q.  M.  Dawson,  assistant  director  of  the  Cana- 
diui  geological  surrey,  suggests  metamorphio  ac- 
tion on  the  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  earliert 
ocean  of  which  we  have  any  trace ;  that  these  de- 
posits, originally  resembling  those  of  later  seas, 
nave  been  so  completely  altered  that  their  mate- 
rials have  entered  into  new  combinations,  and 
have  become  entirely  cnrstalline,  resembling  the 
original  deposits  as  little  as  do  the  crude  ingre- 
dients of  glass  the  finished  product.  The  fwdi- 
inentary  origin  of  the  Lauren tian  rooks,  such  as 
mussel  mud,  sand,  and  coproUte  layers  would  be 
changed  by  volcanic  action  to  wholly  crystalline 
rocks.  To  substantiate  this — limestone  thus  acted 
on  would  assume  a  crystalline  character  as  mar- 
ble; peaty  or  coal  substances  would  pass  into 
crystalline  carbon  or  graphite ;  and  pnospbatic 
layers  would  appear  as  crystalline  calcic  phos- 
phate or  apatite.  All  these  substances  are  found 
in  close  contiguity  in  the  apatite  district.  Dr.  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  who  has  made  the  Laurentian  rocks 
his  study  for  more  than  thirty  ^ears,  looks  upon 
them  08  the  deposition  of  materials  derived  from 
the  adjacent  strata;  and  as  apatite  is  closely 
associated  with  pyroxene,  the  latter  may  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 

There  are  two  districts  in  Canada  that  furnish 
Uiis  miner^  One  is  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
in  the  county  of  Ottawa,  where  the  chief  depos- 
its exist,  in  the  townships  of  Templeton,  Bow- 
man, Derry,  Portland,  and  Buckingham.  A  vil- 
la^ of  the  latter  name  has  come  into  publicity 
lying  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa, as  the  point  at  which  the  mineral  floated 
thence  down  the  Blver  Lievre,  is  shipped  by  rail. 
The  other  district  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  extends  north  from  Kingston  and  Brockville, 
on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  belt  through 
the  counties  of  Leeds,  Lanark,  and  Frontenac, 
comprising  the  townships  of  Burgess,  Bedfoi-d, 
Crosby,  Storrington,  and  Loughborough.  This 
has  not  been  much  worked,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sbarbot  lake,  near  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  In  both  provinces  the  face  of 
the  country  where  apatite  is  found  presents  a 
succession  of  small,  isolated,  rounded,  rocky  hills, 
alternating  with  small  lake-basins.  With  the 
demolition  of  the  original  forests,  fire  followed, 
destroying  the  undergrowth ;  and  the  layer  of 
soil  on  this  formation,  being  thin,  was  soon 
washed  away  bv  rain,  leaving  the  bold  rocky 
strata  so  exposed  as  to  render  the  region  sterile. 
The  mining  operations  are  very  simple,  and  in 
some  instances  might  r^er  be  styled  quarrying. 


except  at  a  few  of  the  larger  mines,  where  shafts 
have  been  sunk  for  underground  workings. 
Steam-power  for  drilling  and  hoisting  is  em- 
ployed, and  tramways  facilitate  transport. 

The  magnitude  of  this  industry  appears  from 
the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  "Trad© 
and  Navigation  Reports"  of  Canada,  showing 
the  exports  of  the  mineral  for  ten  years  :  l879-'80, 
7,974  tons;  1880-'81, 15,601  tons;  1881-82.  17,- 
181  tons ;  188a-'88, 14,478  tons ;  188»-'84,  21,471 
tons;  1884^'85,  18,964  tons;  1885-'86,  25,974 
tons;  1886-'87, 28,948  tons:  1887-88,21,849tons: 
1888-'89,  28,158  tons.  This  shows  an  export  of 
more  than  190,000  tons  in  the  ten  years  since  the 
trade  began.  The  market  value  varies  with  the 
purity  of  the  article,  and  although  a  large  quan- 
tity turns  out  85  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phospnate, 
the  average  yield  of  the  Canadian  apatite  is  offi- 
oialhr  oalonlated  to  be  73*08  per  cent  A  report 
of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Ottawa,  in  1865, 
savs  that  much  of  the  material  mined  in  Canada, 
sold  and  exported  to  Europe,  has  been,  and  ia 
still,  reshipped  to  the  United  States,  either  raw 
or  manufactured,  where  it  is  used  to  aid  in  pro- 
ducing the  very  high  grade  superphosphate  by 
firms  in  the  Northern  States.  The  reason  as- 
signed why  Canadian  phosphates  thus  cross  the 
ocean  twice  is,  protMbly,  uiat,  since  American 
dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  from  Eng- 
land before  the  Canada  mines  were  developed 
very  little  effort  has  been  made  to  turn  the  trade 
to  a  more  direct  course.  The  money  basis  taken 
in  Europe  is  by  the  unit  for  phosphate  that  gives 
by  analysis  75  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phosphate, 
mth  an  addition  of  one  fifth  of  one  penny  sterl- 
ing for  each  unit  above  that  percentage.  Thus, 
t^ing  U.  2d.  as  the  unit  for  that  grade,  a  sample 
yielding  80  per  cent,  would  be  worth  1a.  8d.,  and 
while  a  ton  of  75-per-cent.  grade  would  bring 
87j!.  Qd.,  one  of  60  per  cent,  would  command 
100«.,  and  65  per  cent.  118«.  4d.  Prices  continu- 
ally fluctuate.  When  the  material  has  been 
poorly  dressed,  the  product  will  be  of  a  low 
grade.  From  the  rule  adopted  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers, the  more  careful  the  selection  and  dress- 
ing, the  greater  the  profit.  Low  grades  of  60 
per  cent,  find  a  market  in  the  pulverized  or 
ground  state  at  the  fertilizer  works  in  the  North- 
em  States,  the  result  being  brought  up  to  a  high 
grade  by  admixture  with  blood  and  offal.  Other 
pbospfaates  which  are  akin  to  apatite  must  not 
be  confounded  with  it. 

South  Carolina  phosphate,  commonly  known 
as  "  Charleston  rock,"  occurs  in  rough  masses 
associated  with  fossil  bones  and  teeth  ;  the  river 
phosphate  being  dark  gray,  and  the  land  phos- 
phate pale  brown.  The  former  requires  careful 
washing,  as  the  cavities  in  it,  being  filled  witb 
sand,  would  otherwise  deteriorate  ite  quality.  It 
is  obtained  by  dredging  Beaufort,  Bull,  Ashley, 
and  other  rivers,  and  is  superior  to  that  found 
on  the  land,  the  iron  in  the  former  existing  as 
pyrites,  while  in  the  latter  it  assumes  the  form 
of  ferric  oxide.  Carolina  phosphate  rates  in 
commerce  with  the  coprolite  deposits  of  the 
«%ensand  formation  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
England  and  near  Boulogne  in  France,  Som- 
brero and  Nevassa  phosphate  comes  from  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  is  known 
08  rock  guuio.  It  is  of  high  quality,  but  the 
predominanoe  of  alumina  and  iron  prevents  its 
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Booeeasfal  emplojment  The  Weet  Indian  prod- 
uct is  in  realitr  a  phosphate  goano,  which  has 
acenmalated  and  hardened  in  fissures  and  cracks 
and  such  parts  ot  phosphatic  matter  as  hare 
penetrated  in  solution  through  the  porous  coral 
rock.  Bordeaux  phosphate,  from  the  Ardennes 
region  in  the  south  of  France,  is  of  similar  origin, 
ta£en  from  flssoree  traTersmg  the  Juzaasic  lime- 
stone plateaus  titat  once  probably  formed  an 
archipelago  of  bird-frequented  islands  in  a  Ter- 
tiary sea.  Nassau,  or  German  phosphate,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  is  a  similar  product  The 
following  table,  from  analysis  in  Liverpool,  shows 
the  aTerage  percentage  of  tribasic  phosphate  in 
the  jU^  mm  the  various  localities  of  produc- 
tion: 
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n-BI 
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Shipments  vary  in  percentage,  running  higher 
or  lower  than  the  average  given  above. 

ABCUfOLOGT.  (America.)  The  Monnd- 
BvUden.— The  inquiry  into  uie  origin  of  the 
mound-buildeiB  has  been  pnrsaed  br  Dr.  Cyrus 
Thomas  in  a  paper  on  "The  Problem  of  the 
Ohio  Mounds."  The  author  finds  analogies  be- 
tween a  number  of  these  mounds  and  the  relics 
'  found  in  them  and  certain  works  in  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  which  it  is  agreed  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Cherokees,  whence  he  concludes 
that  they  were  most  probably  made  by  the  an- 
cestors of  that  tribe.  Ancient  works  related  to 
those  in  Ohio  are  found  in  the  Kanawha  valley 
and  other  parts  of  West  Virginia  by  the  aid  of 
which  Dr.  Thomas  believes  that  he  can  trace  the 
course  of  the  mound-builders  in  their  migration 
up  the  Kanawha  valley  and  to  the  southward  in 
ue  same  line  that  the  Cherokees  appear  to  have 
followed  in  reaching  their  historiou  locaUty.  He 
farther  suggests,  on jrroun^  which  are  given  in 
his  paper,  that  the  Cherokees  entered  the  imme- 
diate vallf^  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  north- 
west, strikmg  it  in  the  region  of  lowa^  Proof  is 
also  collated  that  the  mound-building  era  had 
not  closed  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent by  Ehiropeans.  Ontheotherhand,Prof.F.W. 
Patnam  supposes  that  the  mound-builders  were 
driven  nortnward,  and  their  remnants  are  found 
in  the  Eskimos ;  white  Dr.  Patton  believes  that 
two  different  races  immigrated  from  Asia,  the 
monnd-builders  coming  mrst,  and  the  red  men 
afterward.  Evidences  of  ancient  mining  opera- 
tions of  considerable  extent  have  been  found  in 
the  copper  district  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  mica 
fields  of  North  Carolina  and  the  serpentine  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains;  and  in  lead  veins,  par- 
tionlarly  near  Lexington,  Ky.  From  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  growth  of  trees  over  these 
works,  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  has  determined  that 
the  copper  workings  on  Lake  Superior  were  aban- 
doned not  less  thiui  four  hundred,  and  the  lead 
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mine  at  Lexington  not  less  than  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  the  mica  and  serpentine 
quarries  are  of  corresponding  antiquity.  Traces 
of  ancient  workings  of  oil  fields  are  met  on  Oil 
creek,  Pa.,  in  Mecca,  Ohio,  and  at  Enniskillen, 
Canada.  The  remains  in  the  valley  of  Oil  creek 
are  described  by  Prof.  Newberry  as  being  shal- 
low depresdons  in  the  ground  resembling  the 
pits  caused  by  the  overturning  of  forest  trees, 
but  symmetrical  in  shape.  A  well  sunk  in  one 
of  these  pits  exactly  followed  the  course  of  an 
old  well  which  had  been  cribbed  with  timber, 
and  the  ladder,  consisting  of  a  tree  trunk  with 
the  stumps  of  the  limbs  projecting — like  those 
often  found  in  the  old  copper  mines  of  Lake  Su- 
perior— was  still  standing.  The  oil  had  appar- 
ently been  collected  by  the  method  formerly  used 
in  the  Caspian  region  of  skimming  from  the  sur^ 
face  of  waler.  Prof.  Newberry,  while  admitting 
that  the  authors  of  these  works  "were  some 
members  of  the  great  American  family  of  na- 
tions," can  not  agree  with  those  who  would  re- 
gard them  as  the  same  as  our  modem  nomadic 
Indian.  Th^  were,  he  thinks,  not  on&  but  many 
tribes,  and  bat  little  advwced  on  the  road  to 
civilization ;  but  differed  from  the  present  Indi- 
ans in  being  far  more  sedentary,  agricultui^ 
and  industrious.  Be  can  believe  that  the  Man* 
dans,  Natches,  and  a  few  other  tribes  may  be 
the  descendants  of  the  mound-builders,  but  not 
the  Ifoquois  and  Algonquins,  Dr.  S.  D,  Peet,  of 
the  "American  Antiquarian,"  sug^^ts  that  the 
inqniry  shoold  take  the  direction  of  leamiiur 
whether  there  vbb  not  a  difference  in  the  perio£ 
of  occupation  and  a  diversity  ot  migrations 
among  tne  class  of  people  whom  we  call  Indians ; 
whether  the  diversity  which  is  acknowledged 
to  exist  in  the  works  of  the  mound-builders  is 
of  foreign  or  autochthonous  origin ;  and  wheth- 
er the  succession  of  races  or  tribes  on  the  same 
territory  was  rapid  and  caused  by  the  crowd- 
ing of  one  tribe  upon  another,  or  occurred 
after  long  periods  of  occupation.  In  his  per- 
sonal explorations  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio,  he  has  found  abundant  evidences  of  suc- 
cessive populations,  plainly  representing  three  or 
four  different  periods  in  the  works.  He  assumes 
that  more  time  than  is  usually  granted  shouLd 
be  given  to  the  prevalemie  of  tne  momui-boild- 
ers.  "  We  have  all  the  period  between  the  palae- 
olithic age  and  the  close  of  the  neolithic  age  to 
fill  up  in  some  way,  and  know  of  no  other  way 
than  to  ascribe  it  all  to  the  mound-builders." 

The  Casa  Grande.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  directed  that  steps  be  taken  at  once, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  9, 18^,  to 
repair  and  protect  the  ruins  of  the  Casa  Grande, 
in  Pinal  County,  Arizona.  According  Lo  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  special  agent  of  the  de- 
partment, the  main  building  is  66  feet  long  and 
43  feet  wide,  the  first  story  is  18  feet  high,  the 
second  story  9,  and  the  third  and  fourth  stories 
each  8  feet  The  walls  are  between  4  and  5  feet 
thick,  and  are  constructed  of  an  almost  inde- 
stmctible  concrete  made  of  fine  mvet,  sand,  and 
cement,  laid  in  great  blocks.  The  walls,  both 
inside  and  out,  were  plastered  with  cement,  which 
still  clings  to  them,  that  on  the  inside  being  very 
smooth  and  glossy.  All  of  the  rooms,  four  of 
which  are  intact,  are  of  a  uniform  buff  color. 
The  largest  of  the  rooms  is  84  feet  by  9  feet,  and 
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the  building  has  an  extreme  height  of  nearly  40 
feet.  The  lower  story  is  filled  with  crumbling 
tUbria  and  the  drifting  sand  of  the  plain  to  the 
height  of  18  or  14  feet.  The  special  agent's  report 
mentions  many  great  mounds,  now  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  desert  sands,  situated  for 
miles  around  the  C^sa  Qrande,  that  mark  what 
were  once  the  abodes  of  men. 

Bains  at  CochltA. — The  ruins  of  an  exten- 
sive city,  hiUierto  unknown,  have  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Amanda  Chavez,  at  Cochita,  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  site  had  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  swell  in  the  prairie,  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.  The  existence  of  the  ruins 
vas  revealed  through  the  washing  away  by  a 
heavy  rain-storm  of  a  part  of  the  sand  covering 
them.  A  large  building  with  stone  walls  and  a 
tower  at  each  comer  was  exposed,  having  appar- 
ently a  reservoir  in  the  center,  with  which  were 
•  connected  aqueducts  leading  in  several  directions. 
Among  the  relics  obtained  from  the  site  by  the 
discoverer  were  a  skeleton  having  brown  hair, 
with  three  strands  of  beads— of  turquoise,  jet, 
and  bone — around  its  neck,  and  ear-rmgs  of  jet 
and  turquoise ;  arrow  heads ;  and  broken  pottery. 
The  skeleton  had  been  inclosed  in  a  chamber  of 
masonry, 

Anolent  linage  at  Nampa,  Idaho.  — A 
unique  relic  was  found  in  September,  1888,  in 
boring  an  artesian  well  at  Nunpa,  twenty  miles 
from  BoisS  City,  Idaho,  at  about  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  George  Frederick  Wright  in 
the  "  Independent,"  it  is  a  carved  image  of  fine 
and  rather  soft  pumice  stone,  about  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  and  displaying  consid- 
erable artistic  skill.  The  position  in  which  it 
was  found  and  the  geological  structure  of  the 
ground  are  described  by  Prof.  Wright  as  follows : 
"  After  penetrating  the  surface  soil  sixty  feet, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  lava  rock  was  encount- 
ered. Below  this  for  upward  of  two  hundred 
feet  there  was  nothing  but  alternate  beds  of  quick- 
sand and  clay ;  then  coarse  sand  was  struck  in 
which  the  image  came  up,  then  below  was  vc^ 
ti^le  soil,  and  then  sand  rock.  Thus  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  image  lay  buried  to  a  depth  of  about 
three  hundred  feet  beneath  the  deposits  which 
had  accumulated  in  a  lake  formed  bv  some  ancient 
obstruction  of  the  Snake  river  valley,  and  that 
over  this  accumulation  there  had  been  an  over- 
flow of  lava  suflRcient  to  cover  the  whole  and 
seal  it  up."  The  genuineness  of  the  "  find  "  is 
vouched  for  by  all  t^e  persons  who  were  present 
at  the  discovery — ^three  educated  and  competent 
men  of  established  character  and  in  responsible 
positions— be^es  the  driller  and  helper;  besides 
which  it  was  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide  of  iron, 
such  as  would  form  only  after  long  exposure  un- 
der peculiar  conditions,  and  small  particles  of 
sona  have  been  cemented  into  the  crevice  be- 
tween the  arm  and  the  bodr.  The  image  has 
been  seen  by  Profs.  H.  W.  Haynes  and  F.  W. 
Putnam,  of  the  Archsological  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  by  Prof.  Wright,  and  the  evi- 
dence and  the  correspondence  respecting  it  have 
been  fully  canvassed  by  them  and  reviewed  in 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  It  will 
be  recoilecbed  that  Prof.  Whitney  many  years 
ago  reported  the  discovery  of  a  skull  called  "  the 
Calaveras  sknll "  and  implements  of  human  work- 


manship in  a  somewhat  similar  situation  be- 
neath the  lava  in  California ;  and  that  European 
archanlo^ists  were  slow  to  accept  the  discovery 
as  genuine.    The  present  discovery  comes  to 
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confirm  it  '*  The  high  degree  of  art  displayed 
by  the  image,"  Prof.  Wright  remarks,  in  his  ac- 
count, "  is  noteworthy.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a 
boy  or  of  a  novice.  The  proportions  are  perfect, 
and  there  is  a  pose  of  the  body  that  differen- 
tiates it  from  anything  that  has  been  found 
among  the  relics  of  the  mound-builders.  Alto* 
gether»  it  supports  the  hypothesis  of  Prof.  Put- 
nam set  forth  some  years  ago,  that  civilization 
advanced  on  the  Pacific  coast  long  in  advance  of 
that  which  has  anywhere  else  been  discovered." 
The  precise  geological  age  of  the  relic  has  not 
been  determined  ;  but  Mr.  Emmons  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  is  more  familiar 
than  any  other  geologist  with  the  region,  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  (subject,  however,  to  correc- 
tion), that  the  strata  in  which  it  lay  are  "  probably 
of  far  greater  antiquity  than  anv  deposits  In 
which  human  implements  have  hitherto  been 
discovered." 

International  Congress  of  Americanists. 
— The  seventh  International  Congress  of  Amer- 
icanists met  in  Berlin,  Oct  2, 1888.  Dr.  Reiss,  of 
Berlin,  was  chosen  president,  and  Prof.  E.  S. 
Morse  represented  the  United  States  in  the  list 
of  vice-presidents.  The  first  of  the  re^lar 
papers  was  on  the  origin  of  the  name  America — 
concerning  which  a  ttieory  of  native  derivation 
has  lately  been  broached  by  M.  Jules  Marcou 
and  others — by  Signer  Guido  Cora,  of  Italjr.  The 
author  was  not  ready  to  pronounce  definitely  on 
the  subject,  for  various  recent  investigations  had 
left  it  uncertain  whether  the  name  was  native  or 
imported.  Seffor  Fabi^,  of  Spain,  supported  the 
old  theory  of  derivation  from  Ameri^  Vespucci 
The  origin  and  use  of  the  American  specimens 
of  the  objects  called  agripearls  was  discussed. 
They  were  formerly  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
Old  World,  but  had  recently  been  lound  in  Amer- 
ica. It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  tiiey  had  been 
brought  from  Europe.  Some  ancient  Mexican 
decorations  upon  human  bones  were  described 
by  M.  Andr^  as  showing  a  high  development 
of  technic  and  taste.  Only  eighteen  pieces  of 
the  kind  are  known,  and  these  have  been  placed 
in  European  collections.  Some  of  them  are  masks 
worked  out  of  real  skulls  or  of  wood,  while  others 
are  figures  of  animals,  etc  The  mosaic  is  coin- 
posed  of  small  pieces  of  turquoise,  malachite,  or 
mussel  thell,  pressed  into  a  foundation  of  pitchy 
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fonning  some  kind  of  design  or  representing  in 
colored  shadings  the  forms  of  the  buman  face. 
A  aknU-muk  of  the  kind  in  the  Berlin  Huseum 
oomprisee  the  head  ot  a  pnma  and  a  flgore  com- 
posed of  the  fore  parts  of  the  animals.  Prof.  E. 
S.  Horse  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Gushing  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Hemenway  Archteological 
E!xpedition  in  Arizona,  where  traces  of  several 
dlies  and  irrigation  works  and  often  evidence  of 
the  former  existence  of  populous  settlements  have 
been  found.  Senhor  Netto,  of  Brazil,  described 
a  series  of  mounds  giving  an  elliptiiwi  ground 
plan  with  a  head-sh^^ed  annex  in  which  he  had 
found  relics  of  a  people  who  might  be  distin- 
gained  from  the  present  Indians  chiefly  by  the 
prominence  of  female  influence  among  tnem. 
Signor  Arzruni  mentioned  in  a  discussion  on  the 
present  condition  of  knowledge  respecting  neph- 
rite and  jadeite  that  the  famous  Humboldt  axe 
and  anotner  South  American  hatohet  seem  to  be 
identical  in  substance  with  the  Ehiropean  min- 
eral, and  a  hatchet  from  Venezuela  with  one  from 
Hi^sarlik.  The  anthropological  classification  of 
the  native  Americans  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Virchow  and  Herr  Pritsch.  Prof.  Virchow  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  not  do  to  speak  of  a  primi- 
tive race;  yet  the  ancient  skulls  are  predomi- 
nantly of  a  btachyoephalio  type.  These  forms 
seem  to  have  perusted  in  the  south  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  in  the  north  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  transition  to  long  and  medium  forms. 
Herr  Fritsch,  making  the  types  of  hair  a  basis 
of  distinction,  would  assign  the  Central  Amer- 
icans and,  generally,  the  ancient  civilized  peoples 
of  South  America  to  a  group  having  smooth  or 
wavini^  moderately  long  brown  hair,  like  that 
of  ttie Polynesians;  and  the  northwestern  tribes, 
with  those  of  single  districts  in  the  South,  to  a 
group  with  coarse,  stiff  hair,  inclining  to  deep 
black,  like  that  of  the  Mongols.  Herr  Kehring 
spoke  of  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  He  remarked  that  the  subject  was 
of  acieotiflc  importance  because  the  other  peoples 
of  ancient  America  wwe  poor  in  property  of  this 
kind  as  compared  with  these  people  and  the 
Bolivians  and  some  among  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans, and  because  the  influence  of  domestication 
on  Uie  formation  of  races  could  be  better  fol- 
lowed on  these  animals  than  on  those  of  the  old 
world.  The  nniTiiftlB  were  the  dog,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  Guinea-pig.  Among  eighteen  mnmmifled 
dc^from  Peruvian  graves  examined  by  the  ^>eak- 
er,  types  were  found  of  a  shepherd's  dog.  a  aaeha- 
huna,  and  a  bull-dog  or  png.  Herr  Wittmack 
described  the  useful  plants  of  Pern,  from  traces 
found  in  the  graves.  The  bread-plant  was  maize, 
which  is  represented  on  the  sculptures  and  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  of  the  people ;  a  ehenopo- 
dium  and  two  kinds  of  pulse  were  used ;  and 
mall  tubers,  like  potatoes,  but  whidi  could  not 
be  determined,  and  fruits  of  annotto  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  graves.  The  researches  of  Herr 
Hartmann  had  indicated  to  him  that  the  people 
of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  possessed 
the  same  physical  race  characteristics  as  are 
exhibited  by  the  present  Dakotas,  Pawnees,  Go- 
manches,etc.  TheArancanians,  PAtagonians,and 
Fabians  niight  also  be  regarded  as  related  to 
the  Aztecs.  The  Cfaibehas  of  Colombia,  instead 
of  bdng  an  ImmemoriidiT  isolated  people,  as  ac- 
cording to  the  current  belief  i^ipeared  to  the 


speaker  to  have  had  near  relatives  in  the  people 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Northern  Colombia;  uid  peo- 
ple of  Chibcfaa  and  Mexican  origin  met  in  Costa 
raca.  A  paper  was  read  by  Herr  Uhle  on  the 
primitive  nistory  and  wandering  of  the  Chib- 
chas.  Other  papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  Borsari, 
on  the  constructions  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ; 
M&ller,  on  the  Sambakis  of  Brazil,  who  had  a 
prehistoric  civilization ;  Von  den  Steinen,  on  his 
second  journey  to  the  Xingu  and  the  conflrma- 
tion  of  his  prerious  conclusions  respecting  the 
rdationship  of  the  Tup!  and  the  Caribs  and  on 
the  calendar  stone  and  various  Mexican  uid 
Central  American  relics.  M.  Hamy  exposed 
some  falsifications  of  American  antiquities  which 
have  become  numerous  and  systematic.  (For 
further  revelations  in  American  archnology,  see 
special  article  Cats  Drawinqs.) 

Bone.  Snmmuy  of  Becent  Rwnlts.— 
Signor  B.  Lanciani,  in  his  comprehensive  account ' 
of  the  excavations  conducted  at  Rome  under 
his  official  direction  and  their  results  ("  Ancient 
Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries  de- 
scribes among  the  immense  number  of  relics  of 
the  past  which  have  been  uncovered,  an  archie- 
otogical  stratum  hitherto  unknown,  consisting 
of  antiquities  of  the  prehistoric  and  traditional 
age.  It  is,  however,-  very  incomplete,  because 
^me  has  always  been  rebuilding  itself  out  of 
the  ruins  of  preceding  periods;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  savs,  "  it  is  wonderful  that  so  much 
should  still  be  left  of  the  works  raised  by  the 
ancients  after  a  process  of  destruction  and  trans- 
formation that  nas  been  going  on  for  fourteen 
centuries."  Discoveries  lately  made  on  the  Alban 
hills  are  cited  by  Prof.  Lanciani  as  sopporiing 
the  theory  that  Rome  was  founded  by  peasanto 
from  AIIm,  who  were  driven  away  by  fear  of  vol- 
canic action  there,  and  militating  against  the 
view  of  an  Etruscan  origin.  The  name  of  Rome 
is  derived  by  the  author,  from  Rumon,  a  river, 
and  was  intended  to  designate  its  situation  as  a 
river  town,  in  contrast  to  the  hill  towns.  The 
name  of  Romulus  is  believed,  in  the  light  of 
recent  philological  discoveries,  to  be  a  genuine 
one,  and.  to  belong  to  the  founder  of  the  city. 
The  only  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  Rome  was 
built  corresponds  with  that  afforded  by  recent 
discoveries,  which  would  place  Alba  in  the  bronze 
age.  Among  the  principal  works  of  art  discov- 
ered since  1870  are  enumerated  "two  bronze 
athletes  found  on  the  slojpo  of  the  Quirinal,  the 
bronze  Bacchus  of  the  Tiber,  the  Juno  of  the 
Palatine,  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
four  hundred  and  seventy -nine  busts  brought 
together  by  the  municipality.  Other  discoveries 
of  importance,  most  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  volume  of  the  *'  Annual 
Cyclopedia,"  are  the  honse  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
witii  fifteen  marble  pedestals,  eleven  life- size 
statues,  fragments  <a  statues,  eulogistic  and 
historical  inscriptions,  and  many  buste  and  por- 
trait heads,  coins,  and  fragments ;  and  the  bar^ 
racks  of  the  vigileg,  or  police,  the  luxuriant 
ornamentation  of  which  shows  that  these  officers 
were  a  higher  class  of  functionaries  than  com- 
mon watcnmen. 

An  Etruscan  tomb,  qpqied  at  Orvieto,  in  June, 
contained  many  bronze  ornaments,  arms  of  iron, 
Corinibian  vases,  and  others  of  local  manufact- 
ure. A  series  of  Etruscan  paintings  on  slabs  of 
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tem-cotta,  foand  at  Goere,  in  1874,  and  lately 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  are  assigned 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  to  a  date  of  about  600  b.  c. 
Mr.  Murray  traces  in  them  a  combined  influence 
of  Corinth,  of  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  in 
the  Delta  of  E^ypt  and  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  ultimately  an  influence  reaching 
westward  from  Assyria.  The  last  is  noticed  es- 
pecially in  certain  conventional  matters,  such 
as  the  drawing  of  profiles  of  the  eyo  and  of  the 
knee-bones ;  not  a  little  of  the  costume,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicates  an  Etruscan  origin.  Seven 
Vulcian  tombs,  recently  discovered  at  Corneto- 
Tai'quinia,  contained  Etruscan  and  Campauian 
vases,  with  others  imported  from  Attica. 

Many  relics  of  Roman  operations  have  been 
recovered  from  the  Rio  Tlnto  mines.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  the  troad-mill  for  raising 
water,  the  wood  work  of  which  has  been  well 

{'reserved  by  the  action  of  the  copper  in  solution, 
nstead  of  leaning  on  bars,  as  in  the  modem 
tread-mill,  the  slaves  appear  to  have  held  on  to 
ropes  like  bell -ropes,  parts  of  which  remain. 
The  wheel,  4}  metres  in  diameter,  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  utilize  the  weight  of  the  men  very 
akil^ly.  The  pickaxes  are  modem  in  shape, 
and  another  tool  is  Uke  the  hoe-like  spade  of  the 
Sptmiards.  Other  objects  found  include  the 
fetters,  collars,  and  anklets  of  the  slav^  speci- 
mens of  pottery  and  glass,  "  herring-bone  work," 
bronze  urns,  stamped  pigs  and  a  tube  of  lead,  and 
four  capitals  of  columns  representing  the  Roman 
town.  Stone  hanuner-heads,  with  depressions  in 
the  center  for  handles,  and  stone  pestles  and 
mortars  attest  still  earlier  workings  than  those 
of  the  Romans. 

Greece.  Completion  of  Excaratlons  on 
the  Acropolis  at  Atliens. — The  first  place  in 
the  report  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  which  was 
made  by  Prof.  Jebb  at  its  annual  meeting.  June 
24,  was  given  to  the  researches  which  had  been 
prosecuted  in  Greece  itself,  partly  by  the  Greek 
Government,  partly  b^  the  Greek  Archeeological 
Society  and  the  foreign  schools.  The  excava- 
tions on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  began 
from  the  Propvl»a  and  were  continued  eastward 
to  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  had  been  brought 
back  along  the  south  side  of  that  structure  so  as 
again  to  reach  the  Propylsa.  The  «itire  area  of 
the  Acropolis  had  thus  been  thoroughly'  ex- 
plored down  to  the  bed  of  rook.  The  gams  of 
the  last  twelve  months  from  this  work  teU  under 
the  heads  of  topography  and  architecture,  sculpt- 
ure and  inscriptions.  Further  light  had  been 
thrown  on  the  prehistoric  fortifications  of  the 
Aoropolis.  New  fragments  of  the  primitive 
Acropolis  wall,  which  encircled  the  summit  of 
the  primitive  citadel,  had  been  laid  bare,  and  In 
one  place,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Propy- 
liea,  it  was  seen  to  have  been  nearly  twenty  feet 
thick.  Between  the  Parthenon  and  the  south 
edge  of  the  Acropolis,  traces  had  been  found  of 
a  rade,  oblong  building,  constmcted  partly  with 
the  drums  of  columns  rejected,  apparently,  by  the 
builders  of  that  earlier  temple,  never  completed, 
which  was  superseded  by  the  Parthenon.  This  ob- 
long building  seemed  to  have  been  covered  over 
with  earth  when  the  Parthenon  was  finished,  and 
might  have  beeii  a  workshop  used  by  the  build- 
ers. West  of  the  Parthenon,  a  large  chamber, 
about  180  feet  by  60  feet,  with  a  portico  facing 


nortiiward,  had  been  traced  its  foundations. 
It  mar  have  been  the  ;^aj»94kii  used  as  a  repcnl- 
tory  for  arms  and  stores.  If  so,  that  building 
did  not  belong,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  the 
temenos  of  Athena  ErganS.  In  tne  same  part 
of  the  Acropolis  area,  west  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  temenos  of  Artemis  Beaurenia  had  hem 
more  accurately  defined  by  the  traoes  of  the 
porticoes  that  bounded  it  on  the  south  and  east 
Within  the  Parthenon  itself  excavations  had 
been  carried  on  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  basis  of  the  temple  was  a  solid  mass 
of  stone,  or  consisted  of  foundation  walls  with 
rubble  filling  the  spaces  between  them.  The  re- 
sults were  not  decisive,  but  they  showed  that  the 
solid  stone  basis  went  at  least  some  distuice 
beneath  the  pavement.  Fragments  had  been 
recovered  from  architectural  ^ups,  whidi  once 
adorned  the  pediments  of  older  temples  on  the 
Acropolis — temples  probably  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  in  480  b.  c,  and  found  buried  between 
the  basis  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  limestone 
wall  to  the  south  of  it.  Some  sculptures  of  the 
best  time  had  been  reoorered.  Among  the  in- 
scriptions found  on  the  Acropolis  was  a  copy  of 
a  decree  conferring  cert^n  privileges  on  the  Sfr- 
mians  in  recognition  of  their  fidelitv  to  Athens 
amid  her  disasters  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  Another  inscription  related  to  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  the  chryselaphantine  statue 
of  Athene  Parthenos. 

Among  the  objects  discovered  in  the  later 
atafi»B  of  the  excavations  of  the  Aoropolis,  tho 
head  of  Iris  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  joins  on  to  the  blook  with  Zeus  and  Hon 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  halves  ot  two 
^;reat  pediments  of  Poros  stone,  one  represent- 
ing the  stmggle  between  Herakles  and  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea,  and  the  other  containing  a  mon- 
strons  figure  of  three  blue-bearded  men  togetiier, 
ending  m  three  snaky  tails  which,  coiled  togeth- 
er, filled  'one  corner  of  the  pediment,  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  GJardiner  as  of  more  particular  in- 
terest. The  outside  figure  on  each  side  of  the 
last  design  had  also  one  wing.  A  marble  head 
with  torso,  found  at  Ammorgos,  resembles  the 
"  Melian  Zeus  "  in  the  British  Museum ;  but,  bear- 
ing a  snake  in  the  right  hand  and  resembling  in 
other  respects  an  Aeclepias  from  Epidaurus,  is 
assigned  to  that  god.  This  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  the  "  Melian  Zeos  "  alsobeing  an  Ascle- 
pias. 

The  Older  Temple  at  Ephesng. — From  a 
number  of  fragments  discovered  under  the  tem- 

ele  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesns— the  one  that  was 
uilt  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great — Mr.  A. 
8.  Murray  has  been  able  to  reconstruct  a  column 
and  part  of  the  cornice  of  the  older  temple  that 
had  Deen  destroyed  by  flre.  Between  the  lions' 
heads,  which  served  as  spouts  for  the  rain  that 
collected  on  the  roof,  the  cornice  had  been  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  sculptured  groups,  one  of 
which  represented  the  combat  of  a  Lapith  and  a 
Centaur.  The  lowermost  drum  of  the  column 
was  sculptured  with  relief,  while  the  rest  of  the 
shaft  was  fluted.  On  a  torus  m^dlng  under- 
neath this  sculptured  drum  were  remains  of  an 
inscription  recording  a  dedteation  by  Orcesus, 
King  of  Lydia,  partly  at  whose  expense,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  temple  wss  built  Frag- 
ments enough  were  left  of  the  capital  to  per- 
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mit  the  reconstruction  of  a  work  resembling  in 
many  re^>ects  the  capital  of  the  archaic  temple 
at  Samoa. 

Other  E^loratloiu.— Excavations  were  be* 

gtm  hj  the  French  Archeeological  School,  in  the 
autumn  of  1888,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  at 
Helicon,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  amphi- 
prostyle  of  four  Ionic  columns,  like  the  Temple 
of  Vioton  on  the  Acropolis.  It  had  been  re- 
built in  Itoman  times.  While  the  diaooTeries  of 
objects  of  art  at  the  time  whan  the  works  were 
closed  for  the  winter  had  not  been  very  impor- 
tant, a  large  number  of  inscriptions  were  found 
— chiefly  dedicatory,  and  among  them  an  epi- 
gram in  verse. 

Dr.  SchUemann  was  in  treaty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  for  the  purchase  of  a  hillock  named 
Keph^oton  Tshelebi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Cnossos,  in  Crete,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  pablio  building  of  a  remote  epoch. 
All  that  could  be  seen  of  it  at  the  time  were 
some  very  thick  walls  of  the  local  gvpsum,  which 
were  partially  disinterred  by  the  Spanish  vice- 
consDl,  M.  Calocherinde,  in  1877.  Some  of  the 
stones  bear  figures  of.  ancient  characters,  proba- 
bly mason's  marks.  The  form  of  the  building 
appears  to  be  rectangular,  about  forty-four  me- 
tres hj  fifty-five,  and  the  walls  and  mode  of  con- 
struction exhibit  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
prehistoric  palace  of  Tiryns. 

The  periSoIos  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia, 
on  the  nil]  of  Lycone,  near  Argos,  has  been  exca- 
vated by  the  head-master  of  the  gymnasium  of 
Nauplia  so  as  to  reveal  the  plan  of  the  structure 
and  expose  a  mosaic  floor  in  the  inclosed  portion 
of  the  sanctuary,  one  h^f  of  which  was  formed 
of  lai^  pieces  and  the  other  half  of  small  ones. 
Fragments  of  the  building  were  found  within 
and  without  the  structure,  and  fragments  be- 
longing to  a  great  statue,  which  are  regarded  as 
being  remains  of  one  of  the  statues  of  ApoUo,  Ar- 
temis, and  Leto — works  of  Polydeitnl— which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  adorned  the  temple.  A 
well-preserved  torso  of  a  female  statue  in  mar- 
ble, of  admirable  workmanship,  was  found  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peribotoe.  Three  Muses  of 
the  Roman-  period  were  found,  showing  that  the 
sanctuary  was  visited  and  prosperous  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  a.  d.  In  one  of 
the  tombs  explored  by  Dr.  Tsoudras  at  Myceme 
have  been  found  vanoufl  objects  of  ivory,  and 
among  them  two  cylinders  of  unknown  use.  One 
of  these  is  covered  with  ornamental  cirdes  in  re- 
lief fx>mpo8ed  of  shell-flsh.  Other  ivory  orna- 
ments are  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  woman, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  branch  or  flower,  also 
in  relief ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a  woman, 
seated;  uid  a  nnall  plaque,  preserved  entire,  on 
which  is  a  Sphinx  in  rekef. 

In  the  exploration  of  the  Dromos  at  Vaphio, 
not  tar  from  the  ancient  Amyclie,  an  unnfled 
grave  of  a  woman  was  found,  in  which  were  two 
cups  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  adorned  with  rep- 
resentations of  men,  cattle,  and  trees ;  three  gold 
rings  and  ladies'  needles  of  silvered  bronze  with 
heads  of  amethyst ;  fine  toothpicks  and  ear- 
{Mcks;  a  necklace  of  some  ninety  amethysts  and 
another  necklace  of  sardonyxes  tmA  agates,  the 
stones  of  which  were  engraved  with  representa- 
tions of  men,  oxen,  and  birds,  and  other  articles. 

In  dicing  among  the  foundations  of  ancient 


buildings  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Coroyra, 
there  were  found  a  little  cylindrical  ^ela,  ol^ects 
of  terra-ootta,  and  a  number  of  statuettes,  mostly 
female  flEures  of  various  sizes — temple  offerings 
— the  be^ngings  to  which  apparenuy  indicated 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  although  no 
temple  of  that  goddess  is  mentioned  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  island. 

A  group  of  three  grottoes  connected  by  under- 
ground openings,  at  Aphn^  Crete,  contained 
graves  in  which  were  earthen  vases,  bronze  ket- 
tles, and  other  objects.  In  the  ancient  Eretria, 
in  Eubcea,  have  been  found  two  bronze  mirrors 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  one  bearing  a  relief 
of  the  abduction  of  Orithyia  by  Boreas,  and  the 
other  of  a  Venus ;  and  two  archaic  semi-white 
leeythi,  one  of  which  depicta  Herakles  oarryinK 
on  his  shoulders  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  wnicE 
he  has  for  the  time  taken  over  for  Atlss,  while 
Atlas  is  bringing  him  the  apple  of  the  Hespeiv 
ides.  The  otlier  leejft?MS  is  ornamented  with  a 
picture  of  Circe  offering  Ulysses  a  fatal  potion, 
which  the  hero  declines.  One  of  his  companions 
has  already  been  turned  into  a  pfg. 

Dr.  Dorpf  eld,  Secretary  of  the  German  Arohso- 
Ifwieal  Institnte  at  Athens,  aome  years  ago  point- 
edoat  a  similarity  between  the  remains  fonnd  in 
Tiryns  with  those  of  Carthage  and  other  African 
colonies  of  the  Phoenicians.  He  added  to  this, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  bis  Institnte,  that  he  miriit 
go  further  and  pomt  out  analogies  between  the 
Megaron  at  Tiryns  and  Solomoirs  temple. 

In  excavating  at  Delos,  MM.  Doublet  and  Lfr- 
grand,  of  the  French  school,  have  discovered  two 
statues  of  women  and  the  bronze  foot  of  a  Roman 
statue,  with  several  inscriptions,  among  them  be- 
ing one  of  more  than  a  hundred  lines,  containing 
the  acoount  of  expenses  relating  to  the  table. 

C^prnB. — The  agents  of  the  British  Archae- 
ological School  at  Athens  reported,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  July  10,  concerning  work  at  two  sites 
in  Cyprus— Poll  tes  Chrysochou,  the  supposed 
site  of  the  ancient  AninoS,  and  Liraniti.  The 
results  of  the  excavations  at  Poli  had  hardly  been 
so  striking  as  those  obtained  in  the  previous  year 
at  Papht^  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  finds  in 
Cypriot  inscriptions  and  in  works  of  art  of  va- 
rious styles  and  periods — ^more  especially  in  pot- 
tery and  terra-eotta — were  of  very  considerable 
interest.  In  the  tombs,  of  which  about  twenty 
were  opened,  were  found  a  great  quantity  of 
Cypriot  pottery ;  black  glazed  ware ;  terra-eotta 
figures,  mostly  of  poor  workmanship ;  objects  of 
bronze  and  mm,  such  as  strigils,  knives,  and 
mirrors;  alabastra ;  vases  of  various  styles ;  glass ; 
a  little  jewelry ;  and  two  inscriptions  in  Cypriot 
characten.  Although  the  large  majority  of  tombs 
opened  seemed  to  be  Ptolemaio,  some  appeared 
to  be  r^onstnictions  of  older  sepulchres.  Among 
the  objects  found  were  "several  black-figured 
cylices,  dating  from  about  500  b.  c.  ;  fragments 
of  a  red-figured  vase,  colored  white  and  gold  in 
parts,  and  of  two  or  three  red-figured  fifth-cent- 
ury vases;  and  the  upper  half  of  a  large  in- 
scribed raarble  stela,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  male  figure  of  fair  style.  The  find  of  Cyp- 
riot pottery  was  large,  and  the  vues  with  fig- 
urines were  numerous,  the  best 'of  them  being 
one  with  elaborate  patterns  in  dull  purple-black 
on  the  ruddy  ground  of  the  natural  day.  The 
jewelry  was  more  plentiful  than  good;  but  a 
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pair  of  silver>plated  bracelets  with  gilt  rams' 
heads  and  an  engraved  hematite  scarab  deserve 
mention.  Two  probably  early  limestone  capitals 
may  also  be  noticed."  Additions  were  maae  to 
the  materials  for  the  study  of  Cj^riot  epig- 
raphy. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  Cyprus  Eiploration  Fund  during  the  two 
seasons  in  which  its  operations  have  been  pros- 
ecuted, have  been  published  in  the  "Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies."  The  antiquities  obtained 
have  been  distributed  between  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
various  public  schools,  and  other  institutions. 
The  committee  propose,  in  continuing  the  work, 
to  begin  during  the  next  season  1889-'90,  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  Salamis. 
Among  the  tionsiderations  by  which  the  choice  of 
this  site  has  been  determined  are  that  it  was  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  of  Cyprus ;  its 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  a  constant  legend  to 
Teucer,  who  crossed  from  Asia  Minor  to  Carpass ; 
it  was  a  royal  citj  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c, 
and  from  that  period  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  ruled  over  a  tract  of  country  more  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  than  that  possessed  by  any 
other  town ;  it  was  never  Phcenician,  but  ob- 
tained a  Hellenic  character  under  the  influence 
of  Evagoras,  and  from  that  period  until  late 
Byzantine  times  was  the  center  of  civilization  in 
the  island  ;  its  great  shrine  of  Zeus  was  accounted 
of  equal  splendor  with  that  of  Aphrodite  at 
Paphos. 

Persian. — Special  f^Ueries  have'been  allot- 
ted in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  to  the  relics 


and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
second  hall  contains  the  two-headed  capital, 
graven  stones,  and  epigraphic  documents.  A 
base  of  a  column,  supposed  to  be  from  the  palace 
of  Darius,  is  represented  in  Figure  3.   Figure  3 


Fia.  S.— Ehakblko  Brice  or  the  aAn  Pkbiod. 

represents  one  of  the  enameled  bricks  of  which 
the  explorers  have  brought  back  many  fragments, 
in  the  enameling  of  which  turquoise  blue  gener- 
ally predominates.   The  fourth  figure  is  a  little 


Fio.  2.— Babe  of  a  Coluhn  or  tbx  Acbskehian 
Period. 

which  M.  and  Madame  Dieulafoy  have  recovered 
during  their  three  tours  of  exploration  in  Susi- 
ana  (see  "Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1886).  The  col- 
lections are  arranged  in  two  groups.  In  a  first 
hall  are  exhibited  the  sculptures  of  the  areheris 
of  the  Royal  Guard,  the  lions,  the  steps  of  the 
staircases,  the  rich  enamels  from  the  royal  pal- 
aces, tiles  belonging  to  the  horizontal  facings  of 
a  grand  stairway,  and  funeral  urns  of  the  first 


Fig.  4.— Fiac-ALTAR  in  Enamei.ed  Ware  of  the 
Partuun  Epoch. 

fire  altar  in  blue-enameled  ware  of  the  Parthian 
or  Sassanian  epoch.  It  was  only  about  sixteen 
inches  high,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
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domestic  d«Totion.  Besides  the  monumental  re- 
mains, the  excavations  have  yielded  large  numbers 
of  objects  in  ivory,  bronze,  alabaster,  and  earthen- 
ware. Among  them  are  Chaldean,  Elamit«,  and 
Persian  seals,  in  hard  stone,  that  fill  two  cases  in 
the  museum.  The^  are  usually  very  finely  en- 
graved. Figure  5  reproduces  in  relief,  the  en- 
graving of  an  archaic  Chaldean  cylinder  of  dio- 


Tta.  G. — Cbalduh  CrunDER  n  Diokite,  BEPugBNTiiH]  m  OrnaiNo. 


rite,  representing  an  offering,  with  an  archaic 
inscription.  A  two-headed  capital  of  great  dimen- 
sions from  the  palace  of  Artaxerxes  is  complete, 
some  parts  of  it  being  almost  as  well  preserved 
as  if  tney  were  of  yesterday.  The  bulls  are  re- 
garded as  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  A  complete  model  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Darius  is  under  execution  for  the  Susia- 
nian  galleries.  The  importance  of  this  monument 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  description  by  M. 
Dieulafoy : 

The  Toral  constmotions  were  elevated  upon  a  neorl; 
reotanguur  platform  about  17  or  18  metres  bigb,  rie- 
ingolear  upon  the  Elamite  tumulua.  The  northern 
coast  of  the  defeDses  was  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  palooOj  so  that  the  sovereign  could  from 
the  threshold  of  hia  house  view  the  whole  ohain  of 
the  Baktyajis  mouDtains  and  the  plain  and  dtv  of 
Suaa.  The  wuthern  lace  of  the  platfbmi  of  the  Apa- 
daaa  formed  one  of  the  sides  or  the  parade-ground 
hetweea  the  citadel  and  what  U  called  the  Elamite 
moond.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  parade-jrround 
was  situated  on  a  line  with  the  axin  of  the  throne- 
loom  on  the  eoxt  and  at  the  foot  of  the  waihi  of  the 
4»tadel.  Without  considering  the  lateral  oonstnic- 
tioDS,  all  anterior  to  Dariua,  we  wUl  paaa  over  thin 
gate  and  direct  ourselves  toward  the  palace  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  la  front  rises  a  gigantic  staircase,  occupying 
the  center  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Achemendian 
platform  and  resting  with  its  lateral  extremities  on 
two  towers  attached  to  the  tbrtifioations.  Like  the 
Bturcase  of  the  Takht4  Jemchid,  it  is  composed  of 
four  flights  fTTouped  into  two  systems.  Asoending 
the  steps,  which  were  gradual  enough  to  be  climbed 
by  ahorse,  we  reach  the  outer  court,  which  Is  bounded 
on  the  east  and  the  west  by  the  ramparts.  The 
middle  of  the  aisles  is  occupied  by  hypostyle  porti- 
coes decorated  by  fandf\il  animals.  In  fh>nt  of  the 
staircase,  a  wide  bay  opens  itself,  which  is  included 
between  two  piers  hke  tlie  pylons  of  the  portico  Vi- 
^adayon  at  Peraepolis.  The  Susian  pylons  were  cov- 
ered with  white  and  rose  moauo  and  topped  with  the 
magnificent  procession  of  lions.  Before  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  second  oourt,  we  perceived  the  throne- 
hall,  open  like  the  ialan  of  the  Persian  palaces. 

The  Apadana  was  isolated  from  all  the  surrounding 
buildings;  on  the  nouth  by  the  inner  oourt;  on  the 
east  ana  west  by  a  ditoh  23  metres  broad,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which,  on  a  firmly  built  roadway  of  gentle 
grade,  rolled  the  royal  chariots  in  going  up  Irom  Uie 
plun  to  the  palace.  On  the  east,  looking  toward  the 
throne-hall,  was  a  newer  portico,  commanding  the 
entraooe  to  a  seoond  staircase  and  the  road  laid  out 
OQ  the  ramparts  for  the  use  of  the  king  when  going 


troxQ  the  harem  on  the  Elamite  tumulus  to  his  ofBtual 
apartments.  1  sought  in  vain  for  a  third  Btaircase 
which  was  demanded  by  the  arrangement  of  the  plan. 
It  had  been  completely  destroyed.  But  traces  oT  the 
substructure  of  a  portico  symmetrical  with  the  eastern 
one  were  found  on  the  west  of  the  Apadana. 

The  three  oolnnoadee  of  the  palace  and  their  bi- 
cephalous pUlars  might  escape  uie  notice  of  visitors 
onlesB  ^ey  should  perceive  them  through  the  la:^ 
bays  at  their  ends.  Otherwise  one 
might  spend  all  the  time  admiring  the 
elegance  and  majesty  of  the  porticos 
berore  penetrating  into  the  roytd  in- 
cloBure.  The  throne-hall  dominated 
the  fortifications  on  the  north  by  its 
whole  height,  and  upon  that  grand  ped- 
estal ofi'ered  itself  U>  the  pious  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  Eiam.  .  .  .  The 
isolation  of  tne  colonnades,  their  excep- 
tional prominence,  and  their  brilliant 
ornamentation,  indicate  that  the  king 
reserved  to  himself  the  exclusive  use 
of  that  part  of  his  palace.  Of  all  the 
prerogatives  attached  to  the  sovereign 
power  this  was  the  most  enviable,  for 
one  could  not  dream  of  a  spectacle  comparable  with 
that  which  unfolded  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  sov- 
ereign when  from  his  throne  he  beheld  Susiana  ljud 
out  at  bis  feet. 

Syrian. — Three  inscriptions  of  series,  discov- 
er«i  at  El  Heiyat  in  the  Hauran,  relate  the  dedi- 
cation by  ProKlos,  the  son  of  Aumos,  of  a  Gan- 

Soede,  a  Hermes,  and  an  Aphrodite,  for  each  of 
3  two  sons  and  his  daughter  respectively.  The 
name  of  the  divinity  is  not  given,  but  two  par- 
allel Phcenician  inscriptions  found  at  a  site  south- 
east of  Tyre  records  similar  dedications  to  Mo- 
loch Astarte  and  to  the  Lord  Baal  of  the  heav- 
ens. The  Inscriptions  show  that  traces  of  the 
ancient  worship  of  Baal  survived  down  to  near 
the  time  of  Christianity  and  suggest  how  the 
ancient  devotion  of  the  children  themselves  as 
sacrifices  to  the  God  yielded  to  the  substitntion 
of  figures  resembling  them  and  bearing  the 
names  of  divinities  to  whom  they  might  be 
likened. 

Assrrtan  and  Babylonian.  The  Earlier 
Babylonian  Dynasties.— Mr.  Q.  Bertin,  seek- 
ing to  retrace  the  earlier  Babylonian  dynasties 
from  the  cuneiform  tablets  in  tbe  British  Mu- 
seum, has  found  a  series  of  Semitic  and  Akka- 
dian kings,  of  whom  the  names  only  until  the 
time  of  Sargon  are  known,  while  their  dates  are 
uncertain.  The  Babylonians  placed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  historical  period  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Kassite  invasion  under  Hammurabi  I,  6200 
B.  c.  Tbe  second  Kassite  dynasty  was  succeeded 
by  a  Semitic  period,  b.  c.  4000  to  3371,  during 
which  the  cities  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
explored  were  predominant. 

Amrapliel,  King  of  Shlnar.— The  date  of 
King  Hammurabi,  the  sixth  ruler  in  the  first 
Babylonirtn  dynasty,  who  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Schrader  with  the  oiblical  Amraphel  of  Shinar, 
one  of  the  four  kings  against  five,  appears  to  be 
fixed  by  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidus,  relating  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  Bit-Samas.  The  in- 
scription relates  that  a  strong  wind  blowing 
away  the  mud  disclosed  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  temple,  and  made  visible  "  the  writing  of  the 
name  of  Hammurabi,  the  old  king,  who  seven 
hundred  years  before  Bumaburyas,  had  erected 
Bit^Samos  and  the  tower  over  the  old  founda- 
tion for  Samas." 
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The  era  of  Bumabtiryas  is  ftxed  by  the  srn- 
chronistio  history  and  the  tablets  of  Tell-eit 
Amaraa  in  the  first  half  or  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  B.  c.  Adding 
seven  hundred  years  to  this,  would  give  the  date 
of  Hammurabi,  and  also  of  Abraham,  whose  con- 
temporary he  was,  as/ in  round  numbers,  21S0. 
The  results  of  the  recent  studies  of  Dr.  Jolea 
Op^rt  have  led  him  to  fix  the  era  of  Hammu- 
rabi some  two  centuries  earlier  than  this,  or 
from  2304  to  2889  b.  c  Unless,  therefore,  there 
were  another  Bumaburyas  of  whom  there  is  no 
historical  indication  the  date  of  Khoen-Aten 
will  have  also  to  be  set  back  two  hundred  years. 
Such  an  adjustment  of  the  chronology  would 
allow  ample  time  for  the  four  hundred  years  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  for 
the  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  from  the  ex- 
odus to  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  temple. 

Babylonian  and  Hebrew  Analwles. — An 
analogy  has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  St.  0.  Bos- 
cawen  betwerat  the  Cherubim  with  fiaming 
swords  whom  the  Ijord  set  to  guard  the  gate  of 
Eden  and  the  scorpion-men, "  consuming  in  their 
terribleness  and  their  aspect  of  death,  that  the 
hero  Ghizdubar  found  guarding  the  gates  of 
the  sun  at  the  mountuns  of  Masu.  As  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  beyond  these 
scorpion-men  lay  a  beautiful  garden  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "  equal  to  the  trees  of  the  gods  in  as- 
pect, .  .  .  bearing  emeralds  as  its  fruit,  .  .  . 
where  branches  bend  not  to  uphold  the  crystd 
covering  the^  bear  as  foliage,"  and  "pleasant  to 
the  sight" — just  as  the  Garden  of  Eden — con- 
tained "  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food."  The  guardians  of  the  gar- 
den also  exclude  Ghizdubar  from  it  and  prevent 
bia  reaching  the  tree  of  Life. 

Hr.  Theodore  Q.  Pinches,  of  the  d^artment 
of  Assyrian  antiquitiee  in  the  British  Museum, 
declares  that  he  has  recognized  in  cerbun  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  proper  names  elements  rep- 
resenting the  Hebrew  Ya  and  Yaveh.  These  peo- 
ple were  thus  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Jeho- 
vah and  recoj^izcd  his  divinity,  as  they  did  that 
of  other  foreign  gods;  and  the  occurrence  of 
such  combinanons  as  Assur-Aa,  Nerval  Aa,  Sa- 
mas-Aa — Assar  is  Ya,  Nergal  is  Y^  SanoB  Ya 
— etc,  identified  some  of  their  deities  of  foreign 
origin  with  Ya,  as  different  manifestations  of  one 
god.  From  other  features  in  the  structure  of 
uiese  names  the  a^ithor  concludes  that  the  Assyr- 
ians employed  Ya  from  the  earliest  time  as  a 
word  common  to  them  and  their  kindred  and 
neighbors,  and  became  acquainted  with  Yaveh 
at  a  later  period. 

Egypt  Pyramids  of  Haw&ra  and  Illa> 
hAn, — Mr.  W.  F.  Petrie  began  the  exploration 
of  the  pyramid  of  Haw&ra,  which  stands  by  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Iiabyrinth,  in  the  season'  of 
1887-'88,  and  succeeded  during  that  season  in 
tunneling  a  passage  from  the  north  lace  of  the 
structure  as  far  as  the  stone  casing  of  the  central 
chamber,  which  proved  to  be  so  massive  as  to  re- 
sist all  his  eflorta.  Returning  to  the  work  in 
November,  1888,  he  made  vanous  trial  excava- 
tions at  points  round  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  in 
hopes  of  discovering  the  original  entrance.  It 
was  not  found.  Then  masons  were  employed  to 
quanr  down  through  the  roof  of  the  central 
«uunber,  and  three  weeks  were  spent  in  cutting 


a  small  vertical  shaft  through  the  fifteen  thick- 
nesses of  stone.  From  the  central  chamber  the 
clew  to  the  original  entrance  was  disclosed,  it 
was  from  a  point  outside  the  pyramid,  and  ap- 
pu^tly  at  some  distance  from  it  The  passage, 
which  IS  nndergioand,  strikes  the  south  side  of 
Uiepyrunid  at  some  distance  from  the  sooth- 
west  oomer,  and  is  intricate  in  its  windings, 
AoDording  to  Mr.  Petrie's  description : 

It  does  not  ran  strug'bt  into  the  dumber,  but 
slopes  down  noithward  for  some  difftwuw.  Tneo  a 
branch  pauage  leads  eastwud,  the  midn  line  con- 
tinuing  on,  as  a  blind.  The  bnndi  paaaue  (sdll  go- 
ing  eastward)  ends  blank,  but  the  iseue  mm  H  is  oy 
a  larfre  tiap-door  in  the  roof.  This  trap-door  opens 
into  an  upper  passa^  leading  north,  whioh  presently 
turns  off  to  the  west.  Here  it  again  ends  blank,  uid 
another  roof-trap  gives  aooeu  to  another  upper  pae- 

3 running  futher  west.  This  panute  ends  in  a 
leadiug  to  a  short  passage  southward,  which 
ecdfl  in  fnother  well  now  full  of  water.  This  well,  I 
imagine,  must  lead  to  another  short  passage  going 
eastward,  whence  a  last  well  would  aaouut  mto  the 
chamber. 

The  chamber  bad  been  entered  through  a 
forced  opening  made  from  the  second  roof  tr^ 
into  the  sepiuchral  chamber,  and  whatever  of 
portable  value  it  contained  had  been  carried 
away.  There  were  evidences  also  of  fire,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  mummies  and  their  cases 
had  been  burned.  Remains  of  Roman  amphorBB 
indicate  that  the  violation  of  tlie  tomb  had  be«i 
committed  at  least  as  early  as  tiie  Roman  domhi- 
ion.  The  chamber  measured  inside  22  feet  by  8 
feet.  The  fioor  and  the  four  sides  up  to  a  height 
of  6  feet  (inside  measurement)  had  been  hollowed 
out  of  a  single  block  of  sandstone.  The  chamber 
contains  one  large  and  one  smaller  sarcophagus 
of  polished  sandstone  both  plain  and  uninscribed, 
the  base  of  the  larger  one  being  bordered  by  a 
projecting  plinth  decorated  with  paneled  onur 
ments.  The  seoond  sarcophagus  had  been  con- 
trived by  the  insertion  of  a  head  and  a  foot  slab 
between  the  large  one  and  the  wall,  and  had  been 
closed  by  a  narrow  lid.  It  appears  to  have  been 
an  afterthought.  There  were  also  two  boxes  of 
polished  limestone  in  the  chamber  decorated 
around  the  base  with  the  same  paneliiw  as  the 
large  sarcophagus.  Many  fragments  of  alabaster 
vases  and  bowls  were  found,  some  inscribed, 
others  not,  representing  the  funeral  vessels  of 
the  buried  Pharaoh.  One  of  these  bore  the 
throne  name  of  Amenemhat  III,  confirming  the 
other  circumstances  that  contribute  to  identify 
the  pyramid  with  the  tomb  of  that  king.  The 
sm^er  sarcophwus  was  found  to  belong  to  the 
Princess  Ptabnemi,  daughter  of  Amenemhat  III. 
This  was  established  by  the  inscriptions  on  two 
objects  that  were  found  in  the  passages.  One 
was  an  alabaster  veesel,  18  inches  in  length, 
carved  in  the  shape  of  a  trussed  duck,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  hieroglyphic  legend, "  The  royal 
daughter  Ptahnefru."  The  other  was  an  ala- 
baster table  of  offering  sumnindol  by  fragments 
of  nine  alabaster  duck-vases.  It  is  a  rectangn- 
block,  26^  inches  long  by  16  inches  broad  and  9 
inches  thick,  border^  by  a  fiinerary  invocation 
of  the  ordinary  ty^w,  praying  for  oblations  of 
food  and  drink  for  the  "Ka"  of  the  royal 
daughter  Ptahnefru,  while  the  inclosed  snrfece 
is  carved  in  low  relief  with  110  miniature  repre- 
sentations of  Taees,  bowls,  cups,  plates,  loaves^ 
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eakee,  birds,  fruits,  and  the  like.  Each  object 
has  its  name  engraved  beside  or  above  it,  taus 
giving  a  list  of  Mtween  seventy  and  eighty  vari- 
eties of  wines,  poultry,  cakes,  etc.,  and  the  com- 
plete schedule  of  a  royal  funerary  feast  of  the 
period.  It  is  remarked  that  the  ducks,  geese, 
and  other  birds  are  represented  without  legs. 
Except  for  a  flake  on  from  one  o«ner,  tois 
block  is  pwfectly  preswred.  The  discovery  of 
calcined  fragments  of  quartz  and  mica,  together 
with  a  lapialanili  inlsy  carved  in  the  form  of  a 
false  beard  of  the  kind  represented  on  the  chins 
of  gods  and  Pharaohs,  is  regarded  as  evidence 
that  the  destroyed  mummy  cases  had  been  dec- 
orated with  mosaic  omunentadon  in  fine  stones. 
The  chamber  was  filled  with  mitet  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet  After  completing  the  examination 
of  this  pyramid  Mr.  Petne  b^ao  operations  at 
the  pyramid  of  IllahUn,  which  stands  at  the  gate 
of  the  Fayoum,  in  the  position  commanding  the 
spot  that  must  have  been  occopied  in  ancient 
tunes  by  the  locks  by  which  the  influx  of  the 
Nile  into  the  lake  was  r^p^ilated.  He  had  not 
mooeeded  in  finding  the  entrance  to  the  pyra- 
mid duunbers  when  the  working  season  closed  at 
the  end  of  Hay,  but  be  made  many  other  discov- 
eries of  great  interest  The  ruins  of  the  pyra- 
mid chapel  and  the  shattered  remains  of  a  shrine 
adjoining  the  pyramid  yielded  many  fragments 
of  the  cartouches  and  "Ka-naoie '*  of  Usertesen 
1L>  The  building,  erected  most  probably  by  this 
king,  had  been  pulled  down  in  the  time  of  Bam- 
eses  II  and  the  granite  removed  to  build  a  sanct- 
uary at  H^racleopolis,  leaving  the  place  to  be 
identified  by  traces  of  the  limestone  boundary 
wall  and  a  square  area  of  limestone  chips.  The 
tite  bad  again  been  used  as  a  Christian  cemetet^ 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  This 
cemetery  yielded  nnmeroos  specimens  of  cloth- 
ing ia  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Digginc  be- 
low the  Christian  graves  and  the  bed  of  ume- 
stone  chips,  Mr.  Petrie  discovered  in  a  square 
hole  sunk  in  the  bed-rock  the  foundation  depos- 
its of  Usertesen  IL  The  hole  had  been  fitted 
with  two  blocks  of  stone  as  stoppers,  both  of 
which  were  cot  with  rope-grooves  for  lowering 
them  into  place.  Beneath  them  appeared  a  bed 
of  mixed  sand  and  stone-fiakes  about  a  foot  deep, 
and  below  this  a  mass  of  smashed  .potterv,  four 
pairs  of  sandstone  corn-rubbers,  eight  bronze 
knives  with  pointed  blades,  eight  with  ordinary 
blades,  four  small  chisels,  four  large  chisels,  four 
bar  chisels,  four  axe-heads,  four  pieces  of  ore, 
and  twelve  strings  of  camelian  beads  of  a  rich, 
translucent  red  color.  The  threads  connecting 
the  beads  had  rotted  away,  but  the  beads  lay  in 
lines.  The  use  of  the  beads  lias  not  been  deter- 
mined. Mr.  Petrie  suggests  that  they  may  be 
bead-monev — the  earliert  exunples  yet  discov- 
ered— or  tnat  some  mystic  meaning  may  have 
attached  to  them. 

An  Ancient  Tillage. — Adjoining  the  pyra- 
mid temple,  and  built  square  with  it,  were  the 
remains  of  a  town  of  the  same  period.  It  was 
symmetrically  laid  ont  in  parallel  rows  of  store- 
houses and  chambers,  the  chambers  being 
planned  to  round  numbers  of  cubic  measure- 
ments, as  two  by  five,  four  by  throe,  and  the  like. 
The  whole  was  evidently  planned  at  one  time,  and 
WHS  in  all  likelihood  designed  for  the  architects, 
artists,  workmen,  and  officers  employed  in  the 


oonrtruction  of  the  temiide  and  pyramid.  Some- 
what similar  structures  have  been  found  else- 
where, as  at  Ohizeh.  In  some  of  the  chambers 
masons'  tools  were  found,  carpenters'  tools  in 
others,  and  plasterers'  tools  in  others.  *'  Thus, 
for  the  first  .time,  a  complete,  untouched,  and 
unincumbered  settlement  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
is  brought  to  light"  The  decorations  and  f  nr^ 
nlshings,  domestic  otqeots,  and  manner  of  life  of 
the  people  of  the  remote  age  of  the  Usertesens 
are  lUustoated  by  other  objects  discovered  in 
these  chambers.  A  style  of  pottery,  with  incised 
patterns  in  imitation  of  basket-work,  found  here 
was  hitherto  unknown.  Very  many  papyri  of 
the  period  were  found  almost  perfectly  preserved. 
Some  of  them  were  still  rolled  up  and  sealed  with 
clay  impressions  of  scarabs  of  early  patterns. 
One  be^  the  seal  of  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
Amenemhats.  Some  of  the  material  of  these 
papyri  is  dracribed  as  bein^  of  "marvelous" 
qualitv,  and  the  texture  as  thin  as  "  foreign  note 
paper. '  Some  new-bom  infants  were  found 
buried  under  the  floors  of  the  chambers,  in  very 
careless  fadiion.  The  cemetery  of  this  town  ex- 
tended for  some  distance  around  the  base  of  the 

Syramid,  but  the  ancient  graves  had  been  plun- 
ered.  The  ground  was  also  occupied  as  a  cem- 
etery from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-flfth 
dynasties,  but  the  lat^  interments  afforded  little 
of  historical  or  archseological  value.  The  name 
of  the  town  appears  from  seals  attached  to  some 
of  the  papyri  to  have  been  Mf^-V»erte$$n-JIot9p, 
or,  "  the  Votive  Temple  of  Usertesen."  The  site 
is  now  called  Tell  Kahun. 

Till  we  at  Tell  d^nrob.— A  few  miles  distant 
'  from  lllMifln,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bahr  YusM , 
Mr.  Petrie  discovered  the  remains  of  another 
town  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  or  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  outside  of  the  wall  was 
the  necropolis.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Tell  Gurob :  the  ancient  name  has  not  oeen 
ascertained.  The  earliest  relics  gave  the  names 
of  Thothmes  111,  Tutankhamen,  and  Horemheb, 
while  the  place  bad  apparently  ceased  to  be 
occupied  in  the  reign  of  Seti  11,  the  son  of 
Menephthah  (the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus).  The 
cemetery,  however,  continued  in  use  for  a  much 
longer  time,  for  mammies  of  the  Ptolemaic  age 
were  exhumed  from  it.  The  head  cases  of  the 
later  mummies  were  made  of  a  cartonnage  built 
up  of  papyri  instead  of  the  usual  thicknesses  of 
linen,  and  the  layers  were  easily  separated,  in 
good  condition,  by  soaking.  By  this  process, 
Mr.  Petrie  obtained  a  considerM>le  number  of 
Ptolemuc  documents  in  pieces  as  large  as  one's 
hand.    Among  tbem  were  fragments  of  royal 

decrees,  beginning,  "King  Ptolemy  to   , 

greeting,  etc." ;  an  ephemeris,  or  daily  record  of 
court  affairs  and  regulations  of  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  letters,  inclutling 
part  of  an  epistle  from  a  youth  at  college,  telling 
Lis  father  how  he  was  getting  on  and  saying  that 
he  at  last  imderstood  mensuration  and  could 
draw  a  plan  of  a  house ;  and  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  royal  goose-herds,  sayingthat  he  could  not 
supply  twelve  geese  for  King  Ptolemy's  festival. 
The  bronzes,  including  knives,  chisels,  axe-heads, 
mirrors,  etc.,  are  described  as  being  the  finest  in 
the  way  of  domestic  objects  yet  found  in  Egypt. 
Two  inscribed  shallow  pans — votive  offerings — 
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OBJECTS  FBOM  TELL  KAHUN  (TWELFTH  DYWABTY). 

1,  Wooden  statuette  of  a  dancer  or  mummer.  S,  3,  Ivoiy  castaneta  found  with  the  Image  No.  1.  4.  Hummer's 
mask.  6,  Toy  boat  of  flint.  6,  Flre-Btlck.  7,  Wooden  spoon.  6,  BUng.  9,  Hippopotamus  In  flint.  10,  Baii.  11, 
Plummet.  12,  Brick-mold.  18,  Wooden  hoe.  14,  Plasterer's  float.  16,  Sickle.  16,  Boy  playing  on  two  pipes. 
17,  18,  19,  Alphabetic  inscriptions. 

OBJECTS  FBOM  TELL  GUROB  (EIGHTEENTH  DYNABTY). 

80,  Figure  in  pottery.  SI,  False-necked  vase.  29,  Carved  head  from  coIHd  (In  wood,  IBOO  ■.  o.).  8S,  BlmlUr 
head  of  a  later  period. 
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are  **  trmmphs  of  hammer  work,"  so  thin  as  to 
be  quite  elastic  and  flexible,  but  having  thick 
rims.  The  potteries  were  partly  of  the  (^priot 
and  partiv  of  the  Mycenean  types  and  distinct 
in  style  bom  those  of  the  lllahQa  settlement, 
but  having  the  common  feature  with  them  of 
bearing  incised  characters  that  are  neither  hiero- 
glypbio  nor  hieratic,  but  apparently  very  early 
Cypriot  or  Greek.  The  signs  traced  on  the  pot- 
ttiy  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  are  distinctly  Cypri- 
ot, and  Phcenician  is  found  on  the  later  pottery 
at  Tell  Ourob.  At  this  place  **  the  evidMices  of 
a  foreign  settlement  are  overwhelming."  The 
weights  were  of  the  Assyrian  standards.  Inter- 
ments of  an  alien  race  with  yellow  hair  and  for- 
eign names  were  detected  in  the  cemetery.  One 
ofthese  cases  bore  the  name  An-Tursha,  point- 
ing to  the  Tnr^ia  nation  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  B^Tptian  inscriptions  as  allies  of  the  Achao- 
ans  ana  Libyans  against  Egypt. 

Domestie  Belies  of  tlie  Twelfth,  Etoh- 
teenth,  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties.  —  The 
smaller  objects  found  in  these  villages  were 
brouf^ht  to  London,  and  were  exhibited  to  the 
public  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  a  sepa- 
rate apartment  in  the  Oxford  Mansion  being  al- 
lotted to  the  collection  from  either  village. 
Among  the  objects  in  this  ezhiUtion  which  are 
figurea  in  the  illostration  are,  from  Tell  Eahun 
(twelfth  dynasty,  about  2600  or  2800  b.  c),  a 
wooden  statuette  of  a  duicer  or  mummer,  dressed 
only  in  a  tail  and  a  mask  (see  plate,  p.  26,  No.  1) ; 
a  pair  of  ivory  castuiets  found  with  this  image 
(Nos.  3  and  S)';  the  actual  mask  of  the  mummer 
(No.  4),  found  in  the  next  room.  It  was  made  of 
canvas  and  plaster,  and  was  painted  black,  with 
crescents  of  color  around  the  eve-holes,  and 
patches  on  the  cheeks.  These  articles  were  prob- 
ably part  of  the  outfit  of  a  professional  dancer 
who  occupied  the  apartmente;  a  child's  play- 
ball  (No.  10) ;  a  toy  boat  (No.  6),  and  a  hippo- 
potamus (No.  9),  chipped  out  of  flint;  a  me- 
fltick,  in  the  notches  of  which  an  upright  stick 
was  rotated  to  prodnoe  fire  by  friction  CNo.  6);  a 
wooden  spoon  in  the  fcnrn  oZ  a  shell  supported 
by  a  serpent  (No.  7);  a  ding,  with  the  loop  that 
was  slipped  over  the  finger  (No.  8) ;  a  plummet 
(No.  11);  a  brick-mold  (No.  12);  a  plasterer's 
float,  (No.  14),  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood, 
and  of  precisely  the  form  in  use  to-day ;  a  wood- 
en hoe  (No.  18) ;  a  sickliL  out  in  two  pieces  and 
having  three  siDall  flint  saws  cemented  into  a 
eroove  sunk  in  the  edge  of  the  wooden  handle 
(No.  15) ;  a  figure  of  a  boy  playing  on  double 
pipes  (No.  16) ;  a  name  inscnoed  on  a  piece  of 
wood  (Na  17) ;  other  alphabetic  signs  (Nos.  18 
and  10).  Of  the  objects  from  Tell  Gurob  (eight- 
eenth dynasty,  about  1400  to  1600  b.  c),  ^ere 
are  represented  in  the  illustration  a  false-necked 
vase  (So.  81);  a  figure  in  pottery  (No.  SO);  a 
head  carved  in  wood  from  a  ooffin  of  about  ISOO 
B.  c.  (No.  S3);  and  another  similar  head  of  a 
later  period  (No.  38).  Many  of  these  objects 
are  represented  by  several  specimens.  The  col- 
lection contains  a  large  number  of  workmens' 
tools  and  other  articles  beudes  the  objects  illus- 
tated,  incdnding  diiaels  of  bronze  and  flint; 
thir^orfor^flintsam;  wooden  cramps;  wood- 
en "  off-set  pcffs,"  employed  for  dressing  stone 
facings;  the  handle  of  an  adze;  bow  drills; 
three  oubit  measnree,  one  of  which,  a  "short" 


cubit — the  flrst  that  has  been  found — consists  of 
a  massive  piece  of  dark  wood,  beveled  at  one 
side  and  marked  off  into  divisions  of  six  palms ; 
clay  molds  for  casting  bronze  hatchets,  knives, 
and  the  like ;  a  collection  of  knife  and  hatchet 
blades  and  other  tools,  some  of  which  had  prob- 
ably been  cast  in  these  very  molds  and  after- 
ward hammered ;  a  bronze  mirror,  the  plate 
having  a  diameter  of  eight  and  a  half  inches, 
mounted  in  a  massive  nandle  of  solid  ivory 
carved  in  the  form  of  a  lotus  scepter ;  hoes  of 
two  shapes ;  "  five  very  clumsy,  archaic-looking 
wooden  rake-heads  " ;  two  grain  scoops ;  articles 
of  pottery,  plain  and  blue-glazed ;  wooden-tooth 
combs;  oronze  needles;  hair-pins  of  bone; 
strings  of  beads;  spindles  and  whirls;  flsher- 
mens^  and  weavers*  furnishings ;  rope-ring  cur- 
ious for  supporting  loads  on  the  head ;  sandals 
in  a  con^derable  ^nuiety  of  styles ;  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  black  basalt  statue  in  heroic  size,  as 
well  as  a  colored  portrait-head  of  the  Pharaoh 
in  bas-relief.  The  eighteenth  dynasty  is  repre- 
sented by  lewelry,  ivory  carvings,  amulets,  scar- 
abs, and  omer  small  articles  of  value,  sarcophagi, 
mummy-case  lids  carved  into  human  forms, 
and  funerary  images  from  T^  Ourob  and  the 
cemetery  at  Haw&ra,  with  the  mummy  case  and 
skull  of  the  (Etmsoan)  foreigner  An  Tursha. 

Completion  of  work  at  Bnhastls.— Hiss 
Edwards,  as  honorary  secretary,  represented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
April  13,  that  the  excavations  at  Bubastis  had 
been  completed  with  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1888-'89.  Every  block  of  stone  had  been  lifted 
and  rolled;  every  bas-relief  had  be^  reproduced 
in  paper  casts;  and  every  inscription  copied. 
Even  though  the  results  had  been  negative 
rather  than  positive,  it  was  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  task  had  been  performed.  The 
only  large  work  of  art  found  during  the  year 
had  been  a  colossal  group  of  two  figures  in  red 
granite.  Several  inscriptions,  however,  had  been 
recovered ;  as,  for  instance,  part  of  a  large  tablet 
in  praise  of  Rameses  II;  an  inscription  of 
TTsertesen  I,  showing  that  the  earliest  temple 
built  upon  this  site  was  still  standing  at  the  De- 
tuning of  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  and  two  inscrip- 
tions which  carry  back  the  date  of  that  earliest 
temple  to  4000  b.  c.  (Mariette's  chronology); 
namely,  one  contaioing  the  throne-name  of 
Khafra  (Chephren),  the  builder  of  the  second 
pyramid,  ana  one  containing  the  so-called  "ban- 
ner-name "  of  Khufu  (C!heops),  the  builder  of 
the  Qreat  Pyramid.  The  history,  therefore,  of 
the  famous  temple  of  Bast  is  now  found  to 
extend  from  the  time  of  Khnfu  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemv  Bpiphanes  II.  Before  leaving  Tell  Bas- 
ta,  M.  I^aville  had  made  a  tentative  excavation 
in  a  spot  near  the  Great  Temple,  which  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  Temple  of  Thoth,  de- 
cribed  by  Herodotus  as  "  the  Temple  of  Hermes." 
This  excavation  disclosed  only  a  few  blocks  bear- 
ing the  names  of  Osorkon  II  and  Barneses  II, 
and  a  large  tablet  recording  donations  made  to 
various  temples. 

The  monuments  derived  from  these  excava- 
tions have  been  brought  to  England  and  disbib- 
uted  to  various  museums  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  whose  friends  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  work  of  the  Exploration  Fund. 
The  removal  of  these  monuments  from  Egypt 
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instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  tliere  is  ex- 
cused hj  alleging  that  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
provision  for  ftroteoting  them  they  would  be 
subject  to  certain  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  and  travelers,  and  that  they  can  not  be 
regarded  as  safe  till  placed  under  European  care. 
Of  the  pieces,  there  nave  been  given  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  a  column  of  the  E^^tian  "palm 
order,"  in  polished  red  granite,  with  palm  capi- 
tal, shaft,  and  base  complete — the  shaft  inscril>ed 
with  hieroglyphic  characters ;  the  upper  half 
of  a  colossal  statue  of  a  king  in  red  granite — 
archaic  style ;  three  large  fragments  of  a  shrine 
in  polished  red  granite,  sculptured  in  very  low 
relief  —  period  of  Nectanetxi  I  (thirtieth  dy- 
nasty) ;  a  large  slab  of  red  granite  carved  in 
bas-relief  with  portrait  figures  of  King  Osorkon 
It  and  his  wife,  Queen  Karoama  (twenty-second 
dynasty) ;  and  a  colossal  statue  in  polished  black 
granite  of  the  Hyksos  King  Apepi,  in  four  pieces 


A  peculiar  monument  at  Tell  Kebesfaeh,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Petrie  in  his  "Tanis,"  isacolnmn 
of  red  syenite  erected  by  Menephthah,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  scnlptuied  on  tne  shaft  with 
scenes  of  adoration  and  offering,  and  the  flat, 
plain  top  surmounted  by  a  group  of  statuary 
consisting  of  the  king  kneeling,  with  a  hawk  be- 
hind him.  Supposing  this  to  nave  heern  one  of  a 
pair  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  an  avenue, 
they  might  oe  regarded  as  analogous  to  such 
structures  as  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  of 
Solomon's  temple  and  pillars  of  the  temples  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre  and  or  Aphrodite  at  Persepolis. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  that  the 
Wady  Raian  once  formed  a  continuous  sheet  of 
water,  constituting  the  Lake  Moeris  of  the  an- 
cients, is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  investigations  at  Hawdra,  Biahmu, 
and  ArsinoS.  He  says  that  the  ground  rises  be- 
tween the  two  depressions  to  a  height  of  more 


— *'  the  finest  piece  of  Egyptian  portrait  sculpt-  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ure  known."    To  the  Boston,  Mass.,  Museum  Xile. 


of  Fine  Arts  were  given  a  colossal  Hathor-head 
capital  in  ted  granite,  described  as  being  very 
beautiful ;  the  upper  half  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
a  king  in  red  granite,  the  companion  to  which 
was  given  to  the  British  Museum;  a  colossal 
lotus-bud  capital  in  two  pieces,  from  the  hypo- 
style  hall  of  the  temple ;  a  red  granite  slab  in  tKts- 
relief  from  the  festival  ball  of  Osorkon  II ;  and 
two  bas-relief  slabs  in  limestone,  from  the  site  of 
a  temple  to  Hathor  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter 
at  Terraneh,  the  ancient  Termuthis,  the  remains 
of  which  were  discovered  and  excavated  by  Mr. 
F.  Llewellen  Orifflth  in  1888.  These  specimens 
date  from  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty  down 
to  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  The  lotus-bud 
capital  is  a  fine  example  of  the  work  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  The  sculptures 
from  Terreneh  represent  the  art  of 
the  Ptolemaic  period  "  under  its 
most  engaging  aspect." 

Two  of  the  tablets  described  by 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  as  having  been 
discovered  at  Tel-el-Amarna  in 
1888,  of  the  time  of  Amenophis  IV, 
relate  to  a  rebellion  which  occurred 
in  southern  Palestine.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  cities  and  tribes  6m< 
bodied  in  them  make  no  mention  of 
Israelites,  and  indicate  that  that 
people  were  then  absent  from  the 
country.  They  must  then  have 
been  already  living  in  Egypt.  This 
fact  is  regarded  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Paine  as  destructive  to  the  chron- 
ology which  makes  the  duration  of 
the  sojourn  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

The  absence  of  representations  of  horsemen  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  has  been  remarked, 
and  has  been  interpreted  by  certain  authors  as 
signifying  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  no 
mounted  horsemen  or  army  division  of  cavalry. 
But  the  title  "  Commander  of  the  Cavalry  "  had 
already  been  found  contemporary  with  the  ex- 
odus and,  now  Mr.  Petrie  has  published  in  his 
book  on  "  Tanis  "  inscriptions  wnich  he  found  on 
two  granite  Mlelm  in  which  Raraeses  II  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  very  valorous  upon  horses  "  and 
"  strong  upon  his  horses." 


Preserration  of  Egyptian  Monamento.— 

A  society  for  the  preservation  of  Egyptian 
monuments  has  been  formed  in  England,  with 
an  executive  committee  including  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  Mr.  Petrie,  and  M.  Le  Page  Renouf. 
The  Egyptian  Government,  with  which  it  will 
co-operate,  has  had  a  survey  made  of  the  struct- 
ures that  are  most  in  danger  from  the  infiltra- 
tions of  the  Nile  and  destructive  human  agencies, 
and  a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  probable  cost 
of  making  them  safe.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  the  future  inspection  and  guard  of  the  ruins. 

Baltts  of  Thanmegas,  Algeria.— The  re- 
markable ruins  at  Timegad,  the  ancient  Thau- 
megas,  Algeria,  which  were  visited  by  Sir  Lam- 
bert Playfair  in  1675,  and  have  been  described 


Flo.  S.— TaniifPHAL  Arch  at  TBAtnccoAS. 

by  him  and  by  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  and  men- 
tioned by  French  travelers,  have  recently  been 
excavated  by  the  Director  of  Historical  Monu- 
ments of  the  district  Thaumegas  was  found- 
ed by  Trajan  as  a  recompense  to  the  veterans  of 
the  Thirtieth  Legion,  ana  soon  became  the  politi- 
cal capital  of  the  district.  The  Triumphal  Arch 
(Fig.  6)  in  the  axis  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Forum, 
ono  of  the  most  important  monuments  of  the 
kind  in  Africa,  is  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is 
built  of  sandstone,  with  the  columns,  capitals, 
and  bases  of  the  pilasters,  the  brackets,  and  en- 
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toblatnre  of  white  marble.  The  north  facade 
of  the  Forum  had  a  colonnade  running  its  entire 
length  along  the  road  leading  through  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch;  the  road  is  still  deeply  scored 


Tm.  7.— Tbutkr  at  TuniixoAii. 

with  the  ruts  made  by  chariot-wheels.  Inscrip- 
tions, pedestals,  and  fragments  of  statuary  lie 
scattered  about  in  its  interior ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  have  been  restored  to  their  places. 
The  theatre  (Pig.  7)  was  cut  in  the  abrupt  north- 
em  flank  of  a  hill,  the  opposite  side  of  which 
sloped  gradually  to  the  soutn.  Among  the  other 
building?  brought  to  light  are  the  capitol,  with 
remains  of  very  large  columns,  several  basilicas, 
and  a  Byzantine  fortress.  The  ruins  are  well  pre- 
served. 

Ton^  Islands.— A  drawing  of  a  remarkable 
structure  in  the  island  of  Colonga,  of  the  Tonga 
group,  has  been  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Mur- 
aock,  of  the  British  corvette  "  Diamond,"  and  is 


Flo.  8.— pKKHmouo  HomniKifT  on  the  Islaitd  or  Oolonoa. 
(ftaoi  a  dnw^  b7  Mr.  Hardook,  R.  N.) 

reproduced  in  Fig.  8.  The  massiveness  of  the 
structure  and  its  position  in  an  island  where  the 
natives  are  still  in  a  nearly  primitive  condition 
and  ignorant  of  the  execution  of  great  architect- 
ural works,  give  it  great  interest.  The  horizontal 
beam  on  the  top  of  the  pile  is  a  piece  of  very  flue 


red  sandstone,  weighing  perhaps  five  or  six  tons. 
It  must  have  come  from  a  considerable  distance, 
for  no  stones  of  similar  character  are  found  on 
the  island.  It  is  mortised  into  two  pillars  of  con> 
glomerate  (possibly  an  eruptive 
stone),  likewise  of  great  weight, 
one  of  which,  whichlias  been  dug 
around,  is  planted  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  twelve  feet.  No  date  can  be 
fixed  for  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment The  natives  profess  to  know 
nothing  of  its  history. 

ARGENTINE  BEPUBLIC, 
an  independent  republic  of  SouUi 
America.  (For  area,  population, 
etc.,  see  "  Annual  Cyclop»dia  "  for 
1883.) 

GoTernment. — The  President  is 
Dr.  Juarez  Celman.  whose  term  of 
office  will  expire  on  Oct.  13, 1892 ; 
the  Vice-President  is  Dr.  Carlos 
Pellegrini.  The  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers : 
Interior,  Dr.  N,  Q.  Coste ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sefior  Zeballos ;  Finance, 
Dr.  W.  Pacheco;  Justice,  Dr.  F. 
Posse;  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  E.  Racedo.  The 
Argentine  Minister  at  Washington  is  Don  Vi- 
conte  G.  Quesada;  the  Consul  at  New  York, 
SeDor  Adolfo  G.  Cairo.  The  American  Minister 
at  Buenos  Ayres  is  Baylees  W.  Hanna ;  the  Con- 
sul, Edward  L.  Baker.  The  Argentine  Republic 
appointed  three  delejjates  to  the  American  Inter- 
national Congress,  viz.,  Don  Roque  Pefia,  Don 
Manuel  Quintena,  and  the  minister  above  nam^ 
Don  Viconte  G.  Quesada. 

Army  and  Hayy.  —  Without  counting  the 
400,000  men  constituting  the  National  Guard,  the 
militery  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
consists  of  the  regular  army,  having  a  strength  of 
6,567  men,  being  foot,  2,671  horse,  and  761 
artillery.  The  navy  consiste  of  2  armored 
vessels,  4  cruisers,  4  gun-boats,  7  torpedo- 
boats,  4  steam  transports,  3  avisos,  7  other 
steamers  and  6  sailing-vessels;  together 
88  vessels,  mounting  jointly  73  guns ;  reg- 
istering 16,612  tons,  with  18,055  horse- 
power, and  manned  by  1,966  sailors. 

Railroads.— On  Dec.  81,  1887,  the 
number  of  kilometres  in  running  order 
was  6,669;  a  year  later  it  was  7,255, 
showing  an  increase  of  S86  kilometres. 
In  1887  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
therein  was  «205.18S,298 ;  in  1888  it  had 
risen  to  $320,746,347,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $16,562,949.  The  number  of 
passengers  forwarded  in  1887  was  7,969,- 
800;  in  1888  it  reached  9,671,233.  The 
transportation  of  merchandise  rose  from 
3,444,560,933  kilogrammes  in  1887  to 
4.010,286,431  in  1888.  The  net  earnings 
amounted  to  |22,200,069,  in  1887,  and  to 
126,526,707  in  1888.  While  the  running 
expenses  of  the  Southern  Railroad  only 
absorbed  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings, those  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  took  99^  per 
cent. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Serrice,— The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  submitted  to  Congress,  on 
May  12, 1889,  remarited :  "  The  dispatch  of  letters, 
postal  cards,  and  packages,  through  the  post- 
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oflices  of  the  republic,  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
tertninatMl,  has  exceeded  by  ^  per  cent,  that  of 
1887-'88,  and  of  telegrams  by  6  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  the  reduction  of  postage,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suppression  of  free  tetters  and 
messages,  the  post-office  receipts  have  been  17 
per  cent  greater,  and  those  of  the  telegraph 
office  62  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1887-'88. 
There  were  laid  5,359  kilometres  of  new  tele- 
graph lines,  and8,6!i9  additional  ones  contracted 
for  or  in  course  of  construction.  To  facilitate 
cable  communication  with  Europe,  a  contract 
has  been  made  to  lay  a  cable  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Lisbon." 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1, 1889,  the  At^ntine  Re- 
public, provinces,  and  cities  were  owing,  abroad 
and  at  home,  the  following  amonnts  of  money : 


The  import  and  export  of  specie  and  bullion 

in  1887  and  1888  was: 


YUBS. 

ImpaH. 

•9,4A3,000 

•8^7.000 
B,7SS,«2S 

The  Argentine  foreign  trade,  including  specie 
and  bullion,  was  distributed  in  1887  and  1888  as 
follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars). 

DEBrrORS. 

The  National  QoTenimeiit  . . . 

Citv  or  Buenos  Arros  

Cities  of  Bnsario  and  Santa  ¥i 
Province  of  Buenoe  Ayres  . . . . 

Province  of  SanU  F6  

Province  of  CArdoba  

Provlnoe  ofEntre  Etos  

Province  of  Mendoia  

Provlnoe  of  Tueuman  

ProTlnoe  of  Santla^  

Province  of  San  Jnan  , 

Provlnes  of  Catamarca  

Province  of  San  Lola  

Province  of  IU<i)t  

Provlnoe  of  Corrtontaa  

ProvloM  of  Salta  , 

Total  


tl.1i.iMS,M2 

an.lllS,Hl>l|| 

^l>|■*.^.^MKl' 


« 190,888.888 
14,048,001 


4,1in,00» 

887,418 
9,S0S,48» 
1T4,10« 
800,000 
S67.456 
101,088 
18S,ieD 
S«0,000 
968,409 
660,000 
U0,000 


98SS,92S,1«|  •818,T«,7U 


The  National  Government  and  provinces,  taken 
together,  had  since  1821  issued  $697,844,881 
tokens  of  indebtedness,  and  had  redeemed  up  to 
Dec  31, 1888,  9157,223,855  thereof,  leaving  a  to- 
tal outstanding  debt  of  9540,620,526.  The  budg- 
et of  the  National  Government  for  1888  estimated 
the  income  at  $58,743,  800,  and  the  outlay  at 
951.086,536;  the  budget  estimate  for  1889  fixed 
the  former  at  $60,224,000  and  the  latt«r  at  $60,- 
028,680;  while  that  for  1890  estimated  the  two 
items  at  $57,380,000  and  $55,473,762.  On  July 
11,  1880,  the  Government  had  to  its  credit,  in 
national  and  provincial  banks,  $41,520,000  in 
paper  money,  $24,070,000  in  gold ;  in  Europe, 
$12,500,000. 

In  1885  the  gold  premium  averaged  at  Buenos 
Ayn«  37  per  cent.;  in  1886,  38};  in  1887,  35J  ; 
and  in  1688, 48.  In  1889  the  spirit  of  speculation 
had  forced  up  the  premium  till,  in  September,  it 
reached  125  per  cent,  but  it  receded  to  116  on 
Nov.  15. 

Commerce.— In  1887  there  entered  Argentine 
ports  5,694  sailing-vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,010,781  tons,  and  6,607  steamers  registering 
8,460,870  tons.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  five  years  has  been,  in  mer- 
chandise only : 


iBpOTt*. 


1884    .  |»4.0H,000 


1866. 

18S«  

188T  

1868  

1888,  flrtt  qoartor.   

188B,  fint  quarter  

iDCTMie  dnrlDff  the  qnarter. 


92,SS1.000 
97,866.000 
116.892.000 
m,607,880 

88.086.867  S0;140.818 

87,488.989;  88.988,048 

6,448,618  8,797,680 


$68,099,000 
88379,000 
flO.&M.OOO 

ea,«87.ooo 

99.666377 


OOURTRRS. 

1888. 

1887. 

Ill^lVt. 

Export. 

Import. 

Alport. 

27,781 

88481 

84.017 

^^sl1 

68,781 

17,698 

89,601 

81.484 

Belglaca  

11,177 

18,688 

11,278 

11,687 

80,116 

18.847 

18.020 

9,870 

United  States  

9,986 

6,068 

10.991 

6.989 

8,488 

4.808 

8,600 

2,782 

8.908 

8,811 

4,094 

1.144 

Italy  

7,788 

8.786 

6,098 

2,904 

West  Indies  

3 

1.247 

748 

50 

186 

68 

16 

Soutb  Afdca  

11 

12 

ar^;::::..::::::::: 

8,874 
86 

1,986 
l,«e9 

8,iio 

16 

6,896 
1,028 

Paiaenajf  

1,784 
811 

409 
269 

1,601 
688 

44T 

ITO 

Holland  

277 

422 

64 

81 

6.863 

8,825 

8,614 

8,188 

Total  

172,411 

106,87» 

186,744 

92,704 

The  exports  in  1888  included  the  following 
items:  Live  cattle,  $1,798,261;  wool,  $44,858,- 
608;  linseed,  $2,181,815;  Indian  com,  $6,876,- 
689;  wheat,  $8,247,751 ;  frozen  mutton.  $1,459,- 
679;  tallow,  $2,188,888;  cabinet  woods,  $760,- 
546;  ores,  $1,519,407;  nutria  skins  and  ostrich 
feathers,  $461,011;  other  articles.  $1,509,009; 
abiding  thereto,  $8,722,623  in  specie  and  bullion ; 
the  toUl  is  $108,279,465.  The  American  trade 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


TKABa 

iDipgrtlDio  Um 
Dniud  SUIH. 

DooMMle  *xp«tt  to  tht 
Ai^ntln*  Rcpoblk. 

9a.9S4.100 

6,080.886 

6^11,027 

61140348 

The  wool  shipments  in  1879  were  238,684 

bates;  in  1888,  318,124. 

The  Cattle  Trade.— The  cattle  industry  of 
the  republic  was  so  Iiinguisbing  in  1888  that  a 
law  was  passed  offering  a  guarantee  of  6  per 
cent,  for  ten  years  on  the  capital  employed  in  the 
business  of  exporting  fresli  or  preserved  beef. 
Several  establishments  were  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  guarantee  proTioed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  going  into  bosiness  on  a  lam 
scale,  with  special  st^uners  fitted  up  for  t£e 
traffic,  and  wu^houses  in  England  and  France. 
Stall-fed  cattle  are  unknown  in  the  country,  and 
all  bullocks  are  taken  directly  off  the  grass,  the 
meat,  of  course,  being  soft  and  watery.  Ai^n- 
tines  have  yet  to  learn  that  dry  food  is  absolntely 
neoesaary  in  order  to  prepare  fresh  meat  for  dto- 
tant  foreign  markets. 

The  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  made,  in  the 
spring  of  1889,  an  experimental  shipment  of  live 
cattle  by  steamer  to  Havre,  some  of  the  animals 
weighing  860  kilogrammes.  The  calculation  of 
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the  cost  of  layioe  down  such  cattle  in  a  Eoropean 
port  was  as  foUows :  Cost  per  head.  (80  gold ; 
n^g^t  to  Europe,  $20 ;  fodder  axid  attendance, 
$10 ;  other  expenses,  $6 ;  total,  $65.  Aaraming 
the  aveni^  seuins-prioe  in  Europe  to  be  (lOO 
per  bead,  it  would  net  $85  profit 

The  export  of  carcasses  of  sheep  in  refriger- 
ator steamers  to  England  has  of  late  years  been 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  as  the  following  table 
shows: 


18B4. 
It 

ISM. 
UBT. 


num. 

To  Loodm.  To  Urapool 

ClflH.  Cmcmhi. 

Cfcrri— , 

11,186 
106,89s 
190,Bn 

4»*,m 

Ul.BW 
8T8,400 

106,838 

11W.6T1   

S3li4fi  108,4H 
242,(K»  S»a,968 
196,440  «T8,000 

The  average  weight  has  gradually  risen  from 
(ortT  pounds  to  fortT-flve. 

There  were,  in  188B,  22,860^  head  of  homed 
cattle,  4,898,288  horses,  and  70,458,666  sheep, 
having  a  total  value  of  $869,561 ,607. 

Hones. — Buenos  Ayres  and  the  surrounding 
nampaa  have  been  for  some  years  past  a  paradise 
for  horse  fonoiers  and  breeders.  At  his  last  sale 
of  pedigree  horses,  Hr.  Remmis,  who  set  out  from 
Ireland  twentj-flve  years  ago  to  b^E:in  horse- 
culture  there,  got  an  avera^  of  $4,600  apiece,  in 
gold,  the  entire  sale  realizing  between  $100,000 
and  $160,000.  Carriage-horses,  if  sizable  and 
fairly  well  matched,  command  $5,000  in  gold  a 
pur.  Some  of  these  South  American  horses  have 
d<nie  well  across  country  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. 

Cotton  and  Wool  Mnnnfaetnre. — Eariy  in 
188D  the  Provincial  Senate  of  Buenos  Ayres 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  a 
cotton  and  wool  weaving  factory,  at  La  Plata, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  the  province  guaran- 
teeing interest  on  the  capitid  for  ten  years. 

Ai^ienltnre. — The  number  of  hectares  (of 
3|  acres)  under  cultivation  in  1888  was  3,869,066, 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  various  prod- 
nets:  Indian  com,  882,601;  wheat,  834,090; 
alfalfa,  370,816 ;  barley  and  oats,  86,659 ;  linseed, 
117,237;  vines,  26,931;  sugar-cane.  21,053,  other 
products,  121,502. 

EdneatloB. — In  1800  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  school  in  the  republic  was  82,671 ;  in 
1888  tbev  had  increased  to  146,825,  and  in  1887 
to  227,450,  of  which  number  142,471  were  in  the 
interior  provinces,  the  remainder  in  the  capital, 
where  27,715  pupils  attended  the  public  schools, 
12,200  the  normal  schools,  11,106  private  schools, 
80,960  private  schools  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayns,  and  2,998  children  were  taught  in  the 
poblio  schools  of  the  national  temtotr.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  6,431.  In  18w  there 
were  2fiB&  sdiooh  all  told ;  in  1886,  d,736 ;  in 
1887,  8,028. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants 
landed  in  1888  was  180,093,  against  142,786  in 
1887.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1880 
167,681  arrived.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  fbr  1880  might  attain  the 
figure  of  870 J)00. 

Arbitration. — One  of  the  causes  of  the 
trouble  between  the  Aigentine  Republic  and  Bra- 
sil  has  been  the  dispute  about  the  boundary  line. 


A  treaty  was  signed  on  Sept  7,  in  which  It  was 
agreed  to  setue  the  question  by  arbitration. 
It  was  further  agreed  that,  in  case  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  should  not  come  to  a  direct 
agreement  within  ninety  days  from  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  the  whole  matter  should  be  8ul> 
mitted  to  the  Prraident  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  him  settled. 

ARIZONA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
oiganized  in  1863;  area,  118,020  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  40,441 ;  capital,  Presoott.  nntU  Feb. 
4,  IwO;  thereafter,  Phenix.  (See  article  Phbiox, 
in  Cities,  Ahesicait,  in  this  volume). 

Oovemment. — The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  during  the  year:  Goremor,  C. 
Meyer  Zulick,  Democrat,  succeeded  in  March  by 
Louis  A.  Wolfley,  Republican ;  Secretary.  James 
A.  Bayard,  snooeeded  by  Kathan  O.  Hurphy ; 
Treasurer,  C.  B.  Foster,  succeeded  by  John  T.  T. 
Smith ;  Auditor,  John  J.  Hawkins,  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Hughes ;  Attorney  -  Oenerat,  John  A. 
Rush,  succeeded  by  Clark  Churchill ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  M.  Strauss, 
succeeded  by  Geoi^ge  W.  Chevnev ;  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  Thomas  K  Parish,  succeeded 
by  John  A.  Black ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
dourt,  James  H.  Wright;  Associate  Justices, 
William  W.  Porter  (succeeded  by  Joseph  H. 
Kibbey)  and  William  H.  Barnes. 

All  the  above-named  officers,  except  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  judges,  are  appointed  bv  the  Gov- 
ernor, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Legislative 
Council.  Appointments  made  oy  the  Governor 
when  the  L^pslature  is  not  in  session  are  valid 
witliout  such  confirmation  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature.  By  virtue  of  this  law, 
Treasurer  Foster,  Auditor  Hawkins,  and  other 
Democratic  officials,  had  already  been  in  office 
nearlv  two  years. under  appointment  by  Gov, 
ZulicK,  when  the  Legislature  of  1889  met.  The 
Council,  being  Republican,  refused  to  confirm 
them,  whereupon  the  Governor  declined  to  make 
further  nominations  until  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  had  reached  the  sixty-day  limit.  He 
then,  on  March  22,  renominated  the  former  offi- 
cials. But  meanwhile  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Legislature  had  continued  both  houses  in 
session  beyond  sixty  days,  and  until  President 
Harrison  had  appointeda  Republican  successor  to 
Oov.  Zulick.  Tiie  new  Governor  recognized  .the 
hold-over  session,  and  sent  in  to  the  Council  sev- 
eral nominations  whitdi  were  confirmed.  Among 
the  nominees  were  John  Y.  T.  Smith,  to  be  Ter- 
ritorial Treasurer,  and  Thomas  Hughes,  to  be 
Territorial  Auditor.  The  Democrats  claimed 
that  the  session  had  expired,  by  force  of  law,  on 
March  21,  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  after  assem- 
bling ;  that  the  appointments  made  by  Gov.  Zu- 
lick on  March  22  must  stand  until  confirmed  or 
rejected  by  the  next  Legislature  in  1801 ;  and 
that  the  appointees  of  Gov.  Wolfiey  had  no 
standing.  Accordinglv,  the  Democratic  officials 
refused  to  surrender  their  offices  to  the  Repub- 
lican claimants.  Suits  were  brought  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  di»)ute  over  the  Treasurer's  office 
was  determined  on  May  16  by  Judge  Porter,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  rendered  a  decision  in 
favor  of  Smith,  the  Republican  contestant,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  the  Territorial  law  did  not 
fix  the  term  of  office  of  the  Treasurer,  it  must 
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be  considered  to  be  durinff  the  pleasure  of  the 
appoiatinff  pover,  and  no  longer.  With  regard 
to  the  office  of  Auditor  a  different  question  vas 

E resented,  which  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court 
ad  not  decided  late  in  the  year.  Meanwhile,  a 
dual  goremment  practically  existed  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, many  of  the  minor  offices  being  in  dis- 
pute, including  those  of  commissioner  of  immi- 

g-ation  and  directors  of  public  institutions.  The 
ovemor  would  not  countersign  warrants  drawn 
by  the  Democratic  Auditor,  and  the  Treasurer 
would  not  pay  warrants  drawn  by  the  Repub- 
lican Auditor,  who  had  not  yet  obtained  posses- 
don  of  the  office.  The  creditors  of  the  Territory 
oui  not  be  paid  until  the  dispute  is  settled, 

Leglslaure  Session. — ^The  Territorial  Legis- 
lature met  at  Piescott  on  Jan.  21.  On  Jan.  ZL 
as  soon  as  both  branches  were  organized,  a  bill 
was  introduced  providing  for  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Pheniz,  in  Maricopa  County,  the 
diange  to  take  effect  on  Feb.  4,  1890.  This  bill 
passM  both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  vote  of  the 
Council  was  9  to  2  in  its  favor,  and  in  the  House 
14  to  10.  On  Jan.  28  both  Houses  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Pbenix  on  Feb.  7.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  passed  after  adjournment  provides 
for  an  election,  on  Nov  5,  of  delegate  to  a 
constitutional  convention,  which  is  directed  to 
meet  at  Phenix  on  the  first  Tuesdav  of  January, 
1890.  The  number  of  dele^tes  is  fixed  at  forty- 
two,  to  be  elected  by  counties.  The  comtitution 
adopted  by  this  conrentlon  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  at  such  time  as  the  convention  shall 
direct.  Another  act  of  the  session  creates  the 
office  of  county  surveyor,  and  defines  its  duties. 
The  sinking  of  artesian  wells  for  irrigation  is  en- 
couraged by  an  act  authorizing  the  various  coun- 
ty  supervisors  to  offer  as  a  reward  any  sum, 
not  exceeding  98,000,  to  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  be  first  in  obtaining  by  such  means 
a  flowing  stream  of  not  less  than  Si4,500  gallons 
of  water  every  twenty-four  hours  fbr  ten  days. 
The  following  Sunday  law  was  passed : 

Ssonoir  1.  "Every  person  who  keeps  open  on  Sun- 
day, within  the  lunits  of  any  incorporated  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  any  store.  worKshop,  bar,  saloon, 
banking-house,  or  any  other  place  of  bnmness,  for  the 
purpose  of  transactioK  any  businesa  therein,  is  euilfer 
of  a  miBdemeuior,  and  upon  coDvictioQ  Haenm  shall 
bo  fined  in  a  sum  not  len  than  $60  and  not  to  exceed 
$300,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  oounty  iail  not 
lesa  than  teo  days  and  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or 
shall  be  subject  to  both  euch  fioe  and  impriBonmeot. 

Sxo.  2.  The  provisions  of  the  preoeding  section  do 
not  apply  to  persoDB  whoonSunday  keep  open  hotels, 
boardlD^Iioiues,  barber  shops,  baths,  markets,  res- 
taurants, livery  stables,  or  r^ul  drug-«toTeA,  ftir  the 
Intimate  busmen  of  each,  or  soeh  nunu&ctnring  or 
mmin^  industries  as  are  nsDsIly  left  in  oootiuuous 
opentaon. 

The  Territory  has  of  late  been  the  scene  of 
several  outrag«)U3  train  robberies.  A  stringent 
law  was  pa^ed  to  check  this  crime,  providing 
that  every  person  "  who  shall  make  any  assault 
upon  an^  railroad  train,  railroad  cars,  or  railroad 
locomotives,  within  the  Territory,  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  intent  to  commit  murder,  robbery, 
or  any  other  felony,  upon  or  against  any  engi- 
neer, conductor,  fireman,  brakeman,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employ^  connected  with  the  said  locomo- 
tive, train,  or  cars,  or  any  express  messenger  or 


mail  agent  on  the  train,  or  in  any  of  the  can 
thereof,  or  who  shall  counsel,  aid,  abet,  and  a^st 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  offense  or  offenses  set 
forth  in  tne  preceding  section  thereof,  ^lall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  suffer  the 
punishment  of  death." 

In  order  to  protect  the  border  counties  against 
paupers  coming  from  Mexico,  it  was  provided 
that  every  uiplicant  for  {niblio  chanty  sbiaU 
make  an  affidavit  before  a  justice  of  tlte  peace 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
also  provided  that  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick 
in  each  county  should  be  let  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. Officers  of  public  institutions  who  receive 
and  aid  persons  not  indigent  are  liable  to  a  fine. 

For  the  purpose  of  oompleting  Uie  buildings 
for  the  Territcurial  Univemty  at  Tuoaon,  and  for 
its  maintenance  when  established,  an  act  was 
passed  providitu^  for  the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  of 
three  fourths  of  a  mill,  the  proceeds  of  whidi 
shall  constitute  the  "  University  fund."  The 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  are  empow- 
ered to  disburse  this  fund  for  the  above  named 
objects.  A  oommission  was  appointed  to  select 
a  site  for  a  capitol  building  at  Phenix.  For 
grading  and  for  constructing  the  building,  which 
18  not  to  be  begun  untO  after  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Itc^lature.  a  tax  of  one  ei^th  of  a  mill 
was  imposed  for  the  next  two  years.  Other  acts 
of  the  session  are  as  follow :  . 

To  provide  against  oonflagrationB  in  towns  and  vil- 


'roviding  Banitary  regulation  in  towns  and  villigaa. 
To  establish  liens  for  salaries  and  wages. 
Providing  fbr  the  sale  of  oertaia  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Territory  in  Prescott. 

Conoeming  traiuaction  of  businesB  on  legal  holi- 
days. 

To  provide  for  a  lien  on  stock  for  the  chaigea  of 
pasttmng  and  feeding  the  same  by  nmdiers. 

To  detach  certain  unds  fVom  the  oounty  of  Yav- 
apai, and  annex  the  same  to  the  ootuity  of  Qila. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  *^Aa  act  to  establish  a 
normal  sbhool,"  providing  fbr  a  boar^ng-honse  in 
connection  therewith. 

To  encourage  the  oonstruction  of  railroada  to  the 
Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  by  exempting  them 
from  taxation  for  ux  years. 

EmpowOTlng  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  various 
counties  to  survey  and  define  the  boundaries  and 
make  maps  of  same. 

Amending  section  8,002  Bevised  Statates,  allowing 
drfiOO  salatv  to  Tenitorial  geologiBt  with  mdeage. 

To  provide  for  the  reimbursement  ofoeitun  per- 
sons rar  the  payment  of  live  stock  eanitM^  flind  tax 
omitted  to  be  levied  and  oollected  in  certain  oonnties. 

To  repeal  act  6i,  entitled  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  coQstmction  and  maintenance  of  public  roads  and 
highways  in  Maricopa  Coimty.*' 

To  regnlate  lawlul  fenoea  and  trespass  within  the 
same. 

PuQiahing  with  a  fine  not  less  than  $26  the  oarry- 
ing  of  concealed  weapons.  A  heavier  fine  is  imposed 
for  carrying  buch  weapons  Into  any  publio  ■mnmihlj 
or  to  a  polling  place. 

Declaring  that  no  person  who  can  not  read  and 
write  the  English  language  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
Territorial,  county,  district,  or  prerinct  <nfioe. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  olose  herding  ray  hoiaea, 
mules,  asses,  goats,  sneep,  hoKG,  or  catue  on  the  land 
of  another,  not  public  land  of  the  United  Statea, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner. 

Boquiring  that  every  person  employed  in  the  public 
service — whether  bv  election,  appointment,  or  con- 
tract— shall  be  a  ciuzen  of  the  United  States. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  destroying  ftuoes. 
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According  to  Federal  law,  the  session  should 
have  ended  on  March  21,  the  sixtieth  da^ ;  but 
at  that  time  the  general  appropriation  bill  had 
not  been  passed,  and  the  appointments  of  Demo- 
cratic Territorial  officials,  made  by  Gov.  Zulick, 
had  failed  of  confirmation  hy  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  consisted  of  ught  Republicans 
and  four  Democrats.  The  Republicans  also  con- 
tiulled  18  of  the  24  votes  in  the  Lower  House; 
and  as  the  appointment  of  a  Republican  Qov- 
emor  hj  President  Harrison  was  at  this  time 
daUjr  expected,  they  determined  to  prolong  the 
session,  in  order  that  the  appointees  of  the  new 
Qovemor  might  be  coaflrmed  by  the  Council  and 
assume  their  oflDoes.  Tba  Demooratio  members 
protested  that  the  adjoiunment  was  illegal,  and 
thereafter  refused  to  attend  the  sessioDs.  A  bill 
creating  the  county  of  Coconino  was  passed,  but 
was  vetoed  by  the  new  Governor.  The  appropri- 
ation bill  then  passed  both  branches,  the  Council 
confirmed  Gov.  Wolfley's  appointees,  and  both 
Bouses  adjourned  without  day  on  April  10.  The 
Tilidity  01  all  acts  passed  after  March  31  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  in  the  coutta. 

FiBUie&— The  total  receipts  of  the  Territorial 
treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  l886h-*86  were  $206,- 
874.30,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $57,200.90.  For  the 
year  1887-'88  the  receipts  increased  to  $369,- 
486.(14.  But  the  expenses  had  increased  so  much 
that  at  the  hlose  of  the  latter  year  the  balance  in 
the  treasury  was  only  $12,888.09,  and  there  were 
ontstsnding  warrants  unpaid  to  the  value  of 
$fi«.025.57. 

Berelopment — The  Territorial  census  of 
1882,  taken  at  the  height  of  the  mining  excite- 
mtat,  showed  a  population  of  82,976,  with  11,262 
voters.  These  ^gures  are  not  deemed  reliable  by 
the  Governor,  who  estimates  the  present  popula- 
tion at  00,9^  with  a  registered  vote  of  about 
16,0001  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  as- 
sessed for  1889  was  I,OM,  an  increase  of  40  miles 
over  1888.  The  total  taxable  pmperty  for  1889 
was  valued  at  $26,675^603.  TfaeTerritorial  debt  is 
$753,000,  and  the  total  debt— Territorial,  county, 
and  city— -$2,903,910.  During  the  past  year  new 
entries  were  filed  upon  000,798  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  in  the  Territory.  The  product  of 

rid  and  silver  for  1888  as  given  by  Wells,  Fatgo 
Co's  express  company,  aggregated  $5,133,8w. 
The  value  of  the  copper  and  lead  product  for  the 
same  year  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000,  of  which 
fully  95  per  cent  was  copper.  There  are  valu- 
able deposits  of  coat  and  iron  in  the  Territory, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  railroads  to  make  their 
development  profitable. 

Kornonlsm. — Gov.  Wolfley  says,  in  his  ui- 
nual  report, "  Arizona  once  had  a  law  disfranchis- 
ing all  who  practiced,  taught,  or  encouraged 
polygamy.  The  first  legismive  act  signed  by 
my  predeoessor  was  a  repeal  of  that  law.  Politi- 
cally  the  Mormons  seem  to  have  adopted  a  plan 
of  sending  colonies  to  surrounding  Territories  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  balance  of  power 
between  two  political  parties.  They  are  willing 
to  trade  with  either,  but  remain  true  only  so 
long  as  the  interests  of  their  Church  are  oest 
served."  The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  Terri- 
tory is  reported  by  the  Governor  to  be  8,000. 

xavmpmi  Connty.— This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  counties  of  the  Territory, 
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and  contains  the  city  of  Prescott  The : 
ment  roll  of  this  oounty  for  1889  shows  858,- 
S90-85  acres  of  land,  assessed  at  $425,901.76. 
Improvements  are  valued  at  $264,134.45 ;  town 
lots,  $212,051.40;  improvements  on  town  lots, 
$874,271.  The  total  railroad  mileage  is  a  little 
over  376^  miles,  of  which  86  miles  is  assessed 
to  the  Centnl  Arizona,  at  $49,005 ;  7S-8  to  the 
Prescott  and  Arizona  Central,  at  $800,135 ;  and 
167i  to  the  AtUntic  and  Pacific,  at  $1,889,- 
684.05,  Horses  are  assessed  in  the  county  to  the 
number  of  14,111— value,  $862,152;  mules,  306, 
at  $8,040 ;  asses,  886,  at  $8,866.60 ;  cattle,  159,- 
778.  at  $1,844,852 ;  sheep,  103,474,  at  $164,003.- 
60 ;  swine,  531,  at  $2,060 ;  goats,  768.  at  $780.60 ; 
patented  mines,  147.  at  $14,700 ;  other  property 
at  $669,410.28,  making  a  total  of  all  property  of 
$5,564,545.89. 

ARKANSAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1836;  area,  63,198  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  803,535 ;  capital.  Little  Rock. 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Govenior.  James  P. 
Eagle,  Democrat :  Secretary  of  State,  B.  B.  Chlsm; 
Auditor,  W.  8.  Donlop;  Treasurer,  William  E. 
Woodruff;  Attorney-General,  William  E.  Atkin- 
son ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wood 
E.  Thompson  ;  State  Land  Commissioner,  Paul 
M.  Cobbs ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Sterling  R.  Cookrill ;  Associate  Justices,  Bnrrill 
6.  Batue,  fiC.  H.  Sandels,  chosen  by  tbepeople  on 
April  3  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  William  W. 
Smith,  deceased  Dec.  18, 1888,  Simon  P.  Hughes, 
and  William  E.  Hemingway.  The  two  latter  were 
elected  on  April  2  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Leg^ 
lature  creating  two  additional  judgeships. 

Flnance8.~0n  Oct  1, 1886,  the  balance  in  the 
State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  was  $404,881JS5.  During  the  succeed- 
ing two  years  titia  was  increased  by  receipts  from 
allsources  to  $1,686,010.94.  The  expenditures  in 
that  time  amounted  to  $756,078.03,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasutron  Oct.  1, 1888,  of  $778,987.91. 
In  the  common-school  fund  the  balance  on  Oct,  1, 
1886,  was  $844,411.61,  the  receipts  for  two  years 
were  $601,460.36,  and  the  expenditures  $506,- 
105.68,  leaving  a  btdance  of  $^,766.24  on  Oct 
1, 1888.  The  permanent  school-fund  balance  in- 
creased from  $176,882.86  to  $366,868.88  in  the 
same  two  years.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure 
for  the  two  years  were :  For  expenses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  $92,665.01;  salaries  of  State  offi- 
cers, $25,742.^ ;  salaries  of  judges  of  Supreme, 
circuit,  and  Pulaski  Chancery  Courts,  $55,454.48; 
special  judges.  $6,380  ;  prosecuti^  attomeys, 
$8,736;  Supreme  Court  reporter,  $3,488.75;  re- 
wards for  fi^tives  from  justice,  $10,000 ;  public 
printing,  $87,908 :  to  refund  money  erroneously 
paid  into  the  treasury,  $4,855.51 ;  salaries  of  offi- 
cers of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  $23,000 ; 
dormitory  for  the  same,  $17,000 ;  machine-^ope 
for  same,  $7,000;  teams  and  implements  for  same, 
$8,000 ;  Ubor  performed  by  studente,  $3,000 ;  dor- 
mitory for  Branch  Normal  College,  $1,419 ;  Ar- 
kansas School  for  the  Blind,  salaries  and  current 
expenses,  $26,071.36 ;  additional  buildings  for 
same,  $6,000;  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  salaries,  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  repairs,  $50,278.86 ;  State 
Insane  Asylum,  salaries  and  current  expenses, 
$105,998.40;  purchase  of  bonds.  $133,701;  im- 
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provements  at  Penitential*) ,  $6,000 ;  assistant 
State  geologists*  salaries,  $6,060 ;  geological  sar- 
vev  expenses,  $9,796. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  consists  of,  prin- 
cipal, $2,029,100 ;  overdue  interest,  $2,632,915 ; 
total,  $4,862,015.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  holds  more  than  half,  and  the  State  as 
trustee  for  the  permaDent  school  and  sixteenth- 
section  funds,  nolds  $423,000,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  individuahi  about  $2,000,000,  of  which 
the  principal  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  overdne 
interest.  Since  January,  1881,  there  has  been  re- 
deemed $1,103,100  of  principal  and  $644,360.25 
of  interest  of  the  debt  The  State  held,  on  Oct. 
1. 1888,  in  its  sinking  fund  a  balance  of  $2,754,- 
501 .72  avaiU^le  for  a  further  reduction  of  the 
existing  debt 

The  total  Talue  of  taxable  property  for  1888 
was  $189,901,688;  for  1887.  $1^,259,654;  for 
1888  estimated  at  $154,000,000.  These  returns 
embrace  the  assessed  value  of  railroad  property. 

LeglslatfTe  Session.— The  General  Assem- 
bly met  on  Jan.  18,  and  adjourned  on  April  8. 
Early  in  the  session  United  States  Senator  James 
H.  Berry  (Democrat),  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term,  receiving  29  votes  in  the  Senate  and  74  in 
the  House.  Gen.  Powell  Clayton  (Kepublican) 
received  2  votes  in  the  Senate  and  13  in  the 
House.  The  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges 
was  increased  from  three  to  five,  and  provision 
was  made  for  electing  the  two  new  members 
at  the  time  of  a  speciu  election  to  be  called  by 
the  Governor  for  nlling  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Justice  W.  W.  Smith,  a  member  ox  the 
court.  In  response  to  a  popular  desire  expressed 
at  pnblie  meetings  and  during  the  gubernato- 
rial canvass  in  1888,  an  act  was  passed  creatine  a 
"  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Agricult- 
ure," which  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
commissioner  to  be  elected  every  two  years ;  but 
tiie  first  incumbent  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  sum  of  $18,000  was  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  By  another 
act  the  Board  of  Penitentiary  Commissioners  is 
required  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  as  inspect- 
or of  convicts.  His  duties  are  to  visit  the  con- 
vict camps,  stockades,  and  Penitentiary,  to  ex- 
lunine  and  inquire  into  the  general  condition 
and  treatment  of  convicts,  and  to  report  his 
findings  to  the  board  at  least  every  two  months. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  prevent  abtlses 
such  as  were  found  in  1^  at  the  Coal  Hill  con- 
vict camp.  The  sentence  of  convicts  is  commuted 
for  continuous  good  behavior  one  month  in  the 
first  year,  two  months  in  the  second  year,  three 
months  in  the  third  year,  and  each  subsequent 
year  till  the  tenth,  and  thereafter  six  montns  in 
each  year.  The  stringent  act  of  1887,  forbidding 
foreign  corporations  to  lease,  build,  maintain,  or 
operate  any  railroad  within  the  State,  was  re- 
pealed, and  b^  way  of  substitute  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  any  foreign  corporation  whose 
road  is  so  connected  with  a  railroad  within  the 
State  as  to  form  one  continuous  line  with  it,  to 
lease  or  purchase  such  road,  provided  it  first  be- 
ooraee  to  all  intents  a  domestic  corporation  by 
filing  a  copy  of  its  charter  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  by  performing  certain  other  acts  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute,  which  render  it  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  State.  Railroad  companies  al- 
ready operating  roads  in  the  State  .are,  by  anoth- 


&c  act,  given  ageneral  power  to  extend  HielrUne 
or  to  bnild  branches,  upon  filing  looadons  and 

certain  other  papers  witn  the  Secretary  of  State. 
A  department  for  colored  persons  was  established 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Among  the 
appropriations  were  $5,000  for  the  Governor  to 
use  in  apprehending  the  murderer  of  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Clayton ;  $10,500  for  the  Branch  Nor- 
mal College  for  two  years ;  $86,000  for  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University  for  two  years ; 
$96,000  for  expenses  of  the  General  Assembly; 
and  a  general  appropriation  of  $858,930  for  ex- 
penses of  the  State  for  two  years,  A  policy  of 
retrenchment  prevailed  in  the  Assembly  to  a 
limited  extent  The  salaries  of  all  the  legislat- 
ive employ^  were  reduced,  but  the  members 
made  no  change  in  their  own  per-diem  fdlow- 
ance,  although  they  reduced  the  mileage  rate 
one  half.  Other  acts  of  the  aumm  are  collect- 
ed below: 

Limiting  the  time  for  hriognDg  rait  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage  to  the  period  withm  which  suit  ooald  be 
brought  on  the  debt  or  liaMli^  that  is  secured  by 
the  mortgage. 

Authonzmg  the  produoeni  of  wine  to  sell  it  upon 
their  own  premises,  or  it  any  licensed  saloon,  In  qnan- 
tltaes  not  leas  thao  one  quart.  ■ 

Bequirin)^  all  olaimuita  against  State  charitable 
and  educational  institutions  to  presont  iten^xed 
accounts  of  olaims,  and  to  make  oato  that  the  aoooont 
is  juBt  sod  o(»rect  and  that  tiie  ofaa^ea  are  nofe 
above  the  ntee  for  stmilar  servkes  to  {nlvate  petstnu. 

Deolaring  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one,  except  a 
parent  or  goanUan.  to  sell  or  give  away  daaretteti, 
ciffsrs,  or  tobaooo  m  any  form,  to  any  child  under 
fifteen  yean  of  aae. 

Channng  the  boundary  between  Aifcanaas  and  Jef- 
ferson Countiea. 

Aooepting  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congrcaa 
establishing  affrioultoral-experiment  statioDS. 

Regulating  the  sale  of  fertilizers. 

Providing  that,  in  cose  of  total  loss  of  real  estate,  a 
flre-insuranoe  policy  shall  be  oonsidcred  a  liquidated 
demand  sg^nat  the  company  for  the  ftill  amount  of 
the  policy, 

Allowmg  to  inmates  of  insane  asylams  their  postal 
rights. 

Providing  that  the  pay  of  discharged  railroad  serv- 
ants or  employ^H  shall  be  due  on  the  day  uf  their 
discharge,  and,  in  cose  of  non-payment  on  that  day, 
the  wafies  shall  oontinoe  (not  over  sixty  d^ys)  till  paid. 

Requiring  railroads  to  ftimish  double-deokaa  cars 
for  the  shipment  of  sheep  and  hogs, 

Redudng  the  amount  of  labor  on  (he  public  roada 
required  of  each  person  from  ten  to  five  da^  of  eaab 
year. 

Appropriating  $10,000  for  cair^'ing  on  the  geolo^- 
cal  sur\'ey  of  the  State. 

Authoridng  muQidpsl  corporations  to  fond  their 
indebtedness. 

Authoiiang  and  empowering  railroad  olSdsls  "  to 
do  and  perform  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  passengefa  on  Uieir  cars  from  all 
acta  of  fnud,  impoeitiim,  or  annoysoce  which  ore  at- 
tempted or  perpotrated  while  sMd  passengen  are  on 
rail  cars," 

Authoriung  the  Qovemor  to  compromise,  adjust, 

Srosecute,  nnd  secure  all  claims  of  the  Btate  sgunst 
ifi  United  States  for  lands  heretofore  granted,  wd  all 
other  claims  under  eidsting  or  fatnre  laws,  and  to  em- 
ploy attorneys  and  agents  therefor, 
Saviuns  toe  procedure  in  gunlsbment  oases. 
DoolarinR  it  an  olfense  punishable  by  fine  for  any 
petson  to  export  flsh  or  gaine  from  the  Btate  during 
the  next  six  yearn,  and  impoelog  a  fine  on  oommon 
carriers  who  receive  and  tranapoit  flsh  or  game  £run 
the  State, 
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BeqQiring  tfaat  ftnudea  ■4)>k'8^  ^  ^  insane  shkll 
have  at  least  one  female  attendant  on  th^r  nay  to 
the  Ijtate  asylum. 

Edaeatton. — The  nomber  of  children  in  the 
State  on  June  30,  1860,  between  the  ages  of  aix 
and  twentr-one  jeurs  was  176,910.  The  number 
on  Jane  80, 1888,  was  888,139.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  on  June  80, 1869,  was  67,412 ;  on 
June  80, 1888,  203,754.  The  number  of  teachers' 
employed  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  was 
1^(86 ;  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1888, 4,664. 
WithM  the  year  ending  June  80, 1884, 845  sohool- 
booses  were  erected  in  the  State,  the  total  num- 
ber then  was  1,458.  For  the  year  ending  June 
80, 1888,  369  school-houses  were  erected,  and  the 
total  number  then  was  3,4S3,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  $705,376.92.  Nearly  every  county 
has  one  or  more  school-houses  that  cost  from 
98^000  to  |S,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  schools  in  1869  amounted 
to  9800.668.98 ;  in  1888,  the  available  school  fond 
amounted  to  $1,688,909.99. 

The  superintendent  says :  "  There  is  no  State 
in  the  Union  which  pays  more  for  education  in 
proportion  to  her  taxable  property  than  is  paid 
hy  Arkansas.  As  a  rale  we  ^y  seven  mills  in 
addition  to  the  poll  tax,  and  it  is  cbeerfuUy  pud." 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  UniversltT,  at  Fay- 
etteville,  oommonly  known  as  the  State  Univer^ 
sity,  contakied  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  444 
students,  of  whom  850  were  benefldaiies  of  the 
State.  By  an  act  of  1687  it  was  reorganized 
90  that  the  africnltural  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments should  be  of  prime  importuice,  although 
a  classical  course  of  study  was  also  provjdra. 
By  the  same  act,  women  were  excluded  from  the 
buiefita  of  the  institution,  but  the  Legislattue  of 
this  jrear  readmitted  them.  A  lai^  and  com- 
modious dormitory  has  recently  been  completed. 
There  is  but  one  normal  school  in  the  State, 
that  at  Pine  Bluff,  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers,  which  has  a  large  attendance. 

Charities.— At  the  Jose  of  1888  there  were 
411  patients  at  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  and  188 
msane  persons  in  the  different  counties  who 
would  be  a  nart  of  Hs  popalation  if  there  were 
room  mougn  for  them.  Some  of  these  are  con- 
fined in  jaois,  some  are  in  the  poor-houses,  and 
some  are  cared  for  by  individuals.  The  Gov- 
ernor this  year  recommended  an  appropriation 
for  new  bmldings,  but  none  was  made.  The 
State  also  supports  a  School  for  the  Blind  and  a 
Deaf-Hnte  Instdtnte. 

CODTlets,— The  exisUng  lease  of  State  con- 
victs extends  four  years,  m>m  Hay  7, 1889,  and 
is  the  source  of  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
$25,000.  In  March  there  were  731  convicts,  of 
whom  only  about  half  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiair,  should  it 
become  necessary  at  any  time  for  tne  State  to 
resume  control  of  them.  Before  the  lease  sys* 
tern  can  be  abolished,  the  Penitentiary  most  be 
practically  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  machinery. 

State  Lands. — The  report  of  the  State  Land 
Commissioner  shows  that  there  were  sold,  re- 
deemed, and  otherwise  disposed  of  from  Oct.  1, 
1886,  to  Sept  80,  1888,  719,568-44  acres  of  State 
lands,  for  which  there  were  paid  into  the  State 
tnasury,  in  different  kinds  of  funds,  $351,- 
S87M.  TheStateha8l,864,033-78acre8oflands, 
of  different  classes  remaining  to  be  sold. 


Railroads. — According  to  official  returns  pub- 
lished in  Aug^ust,  1689,  there  are  3,063  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State.  The  St  Louis,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas  road  controls  849  miles ;  the  Iron 
Mountain  road,  S04  miles ;  and  the  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  road,  165  miles.  These  figures 
exclude  branch  roads.  The  total  valuation  of 
railroad  property  for  1889  was  fixed  by  the  State 
commissioners  at  $18,106,558.  In  1888  the  val- 
uation was  $17,465,306;  in  1887,  $15,604,906. 

CoaL — The  State  Geological  Survey  completed 
and  published  during  tiie  year  a  report  upcm  the 
coal  deposite  of  the  State.  It  finds  that  there  are 
two  separate  coal  horizons  or  coal  divisions.  The 
upper  or  western  coal-bearing  division  contains 
the  workable  coal  in  Scott,  Sebastian,  Crawford, 
western  Logan,  and  western  Franklin  Coun- 
ties ;  the  lower  or  eastern  division  has  its  rocks 
dipping  beneath  those  of  the  western  division, 
and  all  the  coal  found  east  of  Ozark  and  north 
of  the  Arkansas  river  in  Franklin  Connty,  and 
all  in  eastern  Logan,  in  Johnscm,  Pope,  and  Yell 
Counties  belongs  to  this  lower  division.  The 
coal  of  the  lower  division  thins  out  to  the  west 
and  has  no  workable  beds  in  the  western  dis- 
trict. Coal  mines  are  now  worked  in  four  sep- 
arate districts,  ao-called,  viz.,  in  the  Sebastian 
County  district,  the  Coia  Hill  district,  the  Phil- 
pott  district,  and  the  Oaita  district.  In  1886 
there  were  978  men  employed  at  these  mines,  and 
the  outpnt  was  v^ued  at  $416,806  on  the  spot. 
For  1867  the  product  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
$194,400,  or  less  than  half  that  of  1888.  Bitu- 
minous, semi-bituminous,  and  semi-anthracite 
are  the  varieties  found  by  the  survey. 

Lnraber. — The  value  of  the  Aikuisas  lumber 
product  for  1688  is  estimated  at  mtflOOJOOO. 
Eight  years  ^o  it  was  nothing. 

Election  ^ands  and  Ontrages.— Soon  after 
the  election  for  State  and  county  officers  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  it  was  discovered  that  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk  at  Palaski  County  (which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Little  Rock)  had  been  entered 
and  the  ballot-boxes  and  poll-books  containing 
returns  fnmi  nine  townships  had  been  stolen 
from  the  vault.  The  poll-books  from  three  town- 
ships were  subsequently  returned,  but  their  re- 
liabilitv  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  believed 
that  all  these  returns  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Bepublican  candidates  and  would  have  shown 
the  election  of  four  Bepublican  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  a  Republican  county 
treasurer.  On  the  &ce  of  the  returns  that  were 
not  stolen,  certificates  of  deotion  were  issued  to 
the  Democratic  candidates,  and  their  opponents 
in  each  case  determined  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  this  action.  The  contest  over  the  four  seats 
in  the  Legislature  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  of  the  Lower  House,  which 
held  protracted  hearings  in  the  case.  After  con- 
siderable delay  a  decision  was  reached  on  Feh. 
18,  when  the  sitting  members  of  PulaeJd  County, 
Coflman,  Granber^,  Walter,  and  Nickel  re- 
signed, and  the  committee  at  once  made  its  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  Republican  contestants — 
Thompson,  Rice,  Owens,  and  Morehart.  This 
result  nad  been  urged  by  the  press  of  the  State, 
which  had  strongly  denounced  the  theft,  and 
was  perhaps  hastened  by  the  political  murder  of 
the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton.  The  L^slature,  a 
few  weeks  previous,  had  oflned  a  reward  of  $600 
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for  the  capture  of  the  poll-book  thieves.  In  the 
contest  over  the  office  of  county  treasurer,  the 
Bepublicans  were  less  successful.  The  question 
was  brought  before  the  Pulaski  County  court  in 
the  case  of  Jones  vg  Glidewell.  and  in  August  a 
decision  was  rendered  dismissing  the  application 
of  the  Republican  contestant  and  confirming 
Olidewell  in  bis  office.  In  the  same  election, 
frauds  were  alleged  to  have  been  coiumitted  in 
many  o^er  places,  and  Norwood,  the  defeated 
candidate  for  Governor,  appeared  before  the  Leg- 
islature to  contest  the  rieat  of  Governor  Eagle  to 
■  his  seat,  hut  withdrew  ms  petition  a  few  weeks 
later. 

At  the  national  election  in  November,  1888, 
similar  acts  of  fraud  and  violence  occurred.  In 
the  Second  Congressional  District  the  candidates 
were  C.  R.  Breckinridge  (Democrat)  and  John  M. 
Clayton  (Bepnblican),  both  of  whom  had  made  a 
spinted canvass.  Theezcitemmtwossograatthat 
affrays  occorred  at  many  polling-places,  and  in 
Conway  County,  at  PlummerTiIIepreciDct,thebal- 
lot-boxes  were  stolen  soon  after  the  closing  of  the 

gills.  The  official  count  of  the  whole  distnct  gave 
reckinridee  5,201  votes  and  Clayton  4fifS0,  but 
the  latter  daimed  that  the  theft  above  menticmed 
and  a  general  intimidation  of  the  colored  voters 
had  caused  this  result,  and  prepared  to  contest  the 
seat  before  Congress.  For  this  purpose  he  agun 
visited  the  district  to  secure  testimony,  where, 
on  Jan.  29,  while  at  Plummerville  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  was  assasinated  by  some  unknown 
person.  The  news  of  this  crime  created  great  ex- 
citement in  the  State  and  astonishment  beyond 
its  borders.  The  viotim,  with  his  brothers,  Gen, 
Powell  Clayton  and  Jud^  W.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
enjoyed  a  national  reputation,  and  they  had  been 
known  for  many  years  as  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Arkansas.  The  General  Assem- 
bly immediately  authorized  the  Governor  to 
offer  a  rewud  of  $6,000  for  the  murderer,  but 
without  successL 

On  May  18  an  election  for  school  directors 
took  place  at  Forest  City  in  St.  Francis  County, 
in  which  the  contest  was  virtually  between  the 
white  and  the  colored  candidates.  One  Neety,  who 
was  already  a  school  director,  was  the  leader  of 
his  colored  companions,  and  on  election  day  be- 
came engaged  in  a  controversy  with  his  oppo- 
nents, whicn  ended  in  the  drawing  of  pistols  and 
an  affray  in  which  three  white  citisena,  includ- 
ing the  deputy  sheriff,  were  shot  and  killed. 
This  was  sumcient  to  bring  together  an  excitei] 
mob  of  white  citizens,  who  sei^  Neelv  and  put 
him  to  death,  although  it  was  not  probable  tnat 
he  was  himself  puilty  of  the  shooting.  Governor 
£agle  soon  amved  on  the  ground  with  a  de- 
tachment of  State  troops,  and  prevented  any 
further  outbrrak. 

Political.  —  The  death  of  Associate-Justice 
W.  W.  Smith  in  December,  1888,  left  a  vacancy 
on  the  Stete  supreme  bench,  to  fill  which  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  call  n  special  elec- 
tion. As  the  Legislature  of  this  year  had  pro- 
vided that  two  widitional  judges  should  also  be 
chosen  at  this  election,  the  political  complexion 
of  the  court  was  at  stake,  the  three  members  to 
be  chosen  constituting  a  majority.  The  Governor 
appointed  April  S  as  the  date  for  the  election. 
On  March  14  the  Republican  State  committee 
met  at  Little  Rock  and  nominated  County  Judges 
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Lafayette  Gre^  and  Charles  E.  Mltehell  as  can- 
didates. For  the  third  place  it  later  approved 
the  candidacy  of  County  Judn  W.  F.  Hill,  an 
Independent,  or  Granger  cand^te.  The  Demo- 
crats met  in  Stete  convention  at  the  cmital  on 
March  21,  and  nominated  M.  H.  Sandels  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  ex-Governor  Simon  P.  Hughee 
and  WilliiUQ  E.  Hemingway  for  additional  jus- 
tices. The  election  failed  to  arouse  the  intareet 
of  the  voters,  only  idiout  95,000  votes  being  ouk, 
or  about  half  as  many  as  in  the  gubemuorial 
contest  of  1888.  Sandels  received  62,925 ;  Hem- 
ingway, 52,431 ;  Hughes,  61,700 ;  Gregg,  41,600  ; 
Mltehell,  41.615 ;  and  Hill,  40,962.  In  a  drawing 
of  lote  between  Hughes  and  Hemingway,  as  re- 
quired by  the  act,  to  determine  which  should 
serve  four  years  and  which  eight  years,  the 
longer  term  fell  to  Hu^es. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOB  THE  AVTANCE- 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE.  American.— The  thir- 
ty-eighth annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held 
in  Toronto,  Ont,  beginning  on  Aug.  37,  and  ad- 
journing on  Sept.  3,  1889.  The  officers  under 
whom  the  meeting  was  held  were  the  following: 


President,  T.  C.  Mendenball,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. ;  Vice-Presldente  of  sections :  A,  Mathemai- 
ics  and  Astronomy,  R.  S.  Woodward,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  B,  Physios,  H.  S.  Carhart,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  C,  Chemistry,  William  L.  Dud- 
ley, of  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  D,  Mechanical  Science 
and  Engineering,  James  E.  Denton,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J. ;  E,  Geology  and  Geography,  Charles  A. 
White,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  F,  Biology,  George 
L.  Goodale,  of  C^bridge,  Mass. :  H,  Anthro- 
pology, Garrick  Mallery,  of  Washington,  D,  C. ; 
I,  Economic  Science  and  Stetistics,  Charles  S. 
Hill,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Secre- 
tarv,  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge.  Mass. ;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  C.  Leo  Mees.  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind. ; 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  H.  Carrington  Bolton, 
of  New  York.  Secretaries  of  the  sections:  A, 
G.  C.  Oomstook,  of  Madison,  Wis.;  B.  R  L. 
Nichols,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  C,  Edwaid  Hart,  of 
Easton,  Pa. ;  D,  W.  D.  Warner,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  E,  John  C.  Branner,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  F.  Amos  W.  Butler*  of  Brookville,  Ind.; 
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H,  W.  H.  Beanchamp,  of  BaldvinsriUe,  N.  Y.; 

I,  J.  B.  Dodge,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
(^emliw  ProceedlnsTB.  —  The  proceedingB 

began  on  Aog,  27  bj  a  meeting  of  the  oonncu 
at  18  M.  at  the  Queen's  HoteL  On  Aug.  28  the 
fHOoeedings  proper  began.  The  use  of  tne  bnild- 
ings  of  the  UniTersity  of  Toronto  bad  been  ten- 
dered to  and  was  accepted  hy  the  association. 
The  general  session  met  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  Con- 
vocation HalL  In  the  absence  of  J.  W.  Powell, 
the  retiring  president,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
James  D.  Duia,  who,  after  calling  the  meeting 
to  order,  rengneiil  the  chair  in  favor  of  T.  C.  Men- 
denhall,  the  presidentelect  Addresses  of  wel- 
come were  delivered  by  thechairman  of  the  local 
reception  committee,  Charles  Corpmael ;  O.  W. 
Ross,  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario ;  Mayor 
ClaAe,  of  Toronto ;  and  Chancellor  Mulook,  of 
the  UniTendtT  of  Toronto.  After  fq^er  routine 
proceedings  the  general  meeting  adjonmed,  and 
the  sections  promeded  to  orgMiize.  The  address 
of  the  retiring  presideDt,  J.  W.  Powell,  was  read 
in  his  absence  by  Q.  K.  Gilbert  in  the  evening  of 
this  day. 

Sections. — In  the  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical section  the  vice-president,  R  S.  Wood- 
ward, spoke  on  "  The  Mathematical  Theories  of 
the  Earth."  He  touched  npon  the  (jnestifms  of 
the  shape,  size,  constitution,  distribution  of  mass, 
internal  heat,  rate  of  cooling,  tuid  crust  move- 
ments of  our  sphere.  Various  theories  of  ooe- 
mc^ny,  also  received  his  attention.  Other  im- 
portant [lapers  followed,  one  by  E.  S.  Holden 
being  a  timely  report  on  the  work  done  at  the 
Lick  Obeervatory  with  the  great  telescope  since 
Jane,  1888.  Other  reports  on  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory and  the  new  Dearborn  Observatcny  were 
read.  CharlM  Carpmael  read  a  proposition  that 
the  association  shonld  address  the  government 
officials  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  them 
in  favor  of  establishing  a  nnivetsal  day  of  twenty- 
four  hoozs,  r^fulated     standard  meridians. 

In  the  physical  section  the  Tiee  -  presideDt, 
H.  S.  Cariiart,  spoke  on  "Theories  of  Electrical 
Action."  He  b^n  by  reviewing  the  early  work 
of  electrical  students,  of  comparativelv  little 
value  until  Faraday  theorized  and  Clerk  Max- 
well applied  mathematics  to  those  theories.  The 
electro-mafpietio  theory  of  light  was  spoken  of 
with  special  reference  to  Hertz's  recent  and 
classic  investigations.  The  luminiferous  ether, 
he  said,  is  hereafter  to  be  an  element  in  eleetri- 
cal  investigations.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  spoke 
of  his  recent  trip  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and 
the  results  of  his  investigations  of  deposits  of 
musical  sand  in  that  r^on.  Lantern  views 
were  used  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  and  the  lect- 
ure was  repeated  to  a  large  audience  in  the  even- 
be.  Electric  Dieasurements  were  treated  of  by 
Eusha  C^ray.  vno  compared  the  relative  aoourar 
cies  of  different  s^tems.  Other  papers  were  by 
T.  C.  Mendenhall  on  "  CHobnlar  Lightning,"  being 
a  plea  for  its  actual  existence,  and  by  G'.  F.  Bar- 
ker on  "Storage  Batteries." 

In  the  chemical  section  William  L.  Dudley, 
vice-president,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  Amal- 
gams." Reviewing  the  work  in  this  field  by 
chemists,  he  spoke  of  its  inadequacy  and  of  the 
neoesslty  for  study.  The  proceedings  in  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  rarions  papers,  took  tiie 


form  of  several  discussions.  The  advisability  of 
forming  a  national  assodation  of  chemisbry  was 
ctmsidered,  and  the  question  of  doing  so  was 
submitted  to  ballot  and  defeated  by  a  single  vote. 
It  was  felt  that  its  establishment  might  interfere 
with  the  importance  of  Section  C  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  terminology  of  the  science  was  also 
discussed,  including  the  spelling  and  pronoun- 
cing of  terms.  As  the  fruit  of  another  discus- 
sion a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  in  medical 
and  phaimaoButiciU  practice.  A  member  was 
also  appointed  to  confer  with  the  American  com- 
mittee on  international  standards.  M.  A.  Sco- 
vell  read  a^per  on  the  estimation  of  total  ni- 
tro^n  by  Ejedahl's  method,  of  interest  to  all 
agncultural  chemists.  Fred  Hoffman  read  a 
papOT  on  food  preparations,  especially  those  for 
innnts,  on  which  he  estimated  that  ten  million 
dollars  were  annually  expended  in  the  United 
States.  The  Oovemment  was  urged  to  undei^ 
take  the  analysis  of  these  foods,  the  healthful- 
nesB  of  many  of  which  were  doubtful.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  response  thereto,  agreed 
to  underlie  analyses  of  some  of  the  products. 

In  the  section  of  mechanical  science  and  engi- 
neering, In  which  a  change  of  vice-president  tad 
seoretarr  occurred,  several  not^le  papers  were 
read.  Gustav  Lindenthal  spoke  of  his  project 
for  bridnng  the  Hudson  river,  N.  Y.,  at  uie  city 
of  New  York,  with  a  gigantic  suspension  bridge 
of  3,800  feet  span.  Fifteen  million  dollars  was 
estimated  as  tne  cost  of  the  structure,  which 
should  be  made  of  steel.  J.  R.  Dodge  spoke  on 
"Certain  Aspects  of  Agriculture  in  the  Arid 
B^knu  of  the  United  States."  Seventy  million 
acres,  he  said,  could  be  made  fditUe  br  irriga- 
tion, so  as  to  exceed  in  productiveness  tne  lands 
of  the  rainy  regions.  Government  aid  for  the 
work  was  asked  for  by  the  speaker.  O.  Chanute 
treated  the  subject  of  the  "  Preservation  of  Tim- 
ber." He  estimated  that  in  railroad-ties  alone 
tw«ty-five  million  dollars  are  annually  expend- 
ed. He  spoke  of  the  relative  efficacy  of  different 
kinds  of  preservatives. 

In  the  geoloeical  and  geographical  section 
C.  A.  White  delivered  the  vice-presidenti^  ad- 
dress, on  North  American  Mesozoic  Rocks.  The 
section  had  adjourned  over  Aug.  80  to  enable  its 
members  to  attend  th^  meeting  of  the  American 
Geological  Society,  presided  over  by  James  Hall, 
of  Almny,  N.  Y.,  in  the  forenoon,  and  afterward 
by  W.  H.  Winchell,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Many 
papers  were  read  in  full  or  by  title  before  the  two 
gatherings. 

In  the  biological  section  the  vice-president, 
G.  L.  Goodale  spoke  on  "Protoplasm,  or  Liv- 
ing Matter."  He  treated  of  the  investigations 
made  upon  cellular  tissue  from  the  year  1667 
down  to  the  pnsent  time.  C.  V.  Riley,  reoentlv 
honored  bv  the  French  Government  for  his  work 
in  entomolo^  in  the  United  States  Departments 
of  the  Intenor  and  of  Agriculture,  spoke  of  the 
intentional  importation  of  insect  parasites  that 
would  destroy  insects  injurious  to  plant-life. 
Botanical  and  other  topics  were  treated  by  vari- 
ous speiUiers.  The  new  botanical  laboratory  of 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  described 
by  N.  L.  BrittMi,  who  contributed  three  other  par 
persto  this  section. 
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In  the  anthropolctfical  section  Ganick  Hal- 
leiy*  bi  his  Tfoe-presia«ntul  address,  toached  on 
rerelation  and  religion.  He  endeavored  to  show 
ail  analogy  between  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Israelites.  A  large  quantity  ot  inter- 
esting matter  was  included  m  the  work  of  this 
section,  usually  one  of  the  best  of  the  meeting's 
divisioiu.  The  famous  serpent-mound  in  Adame 
County,  Ohio,  was  spoken  of  by  F.  W.  Putnam, 
tba  pennanent  secretary  of  the  association.  It 
has  been  purchased,  with  seventy-five  acres  of 
land,  and  ia  under  the  charge  of  the  Peabody 
Museum.  The  aborigines  of  America  and  the 
Japanese  were  treatra  of  by  various  speakers. 
H.  Carrington  Bolton  utilized  his  experiences  in 
the  desert  of  Sinai  by  explaining  in  this  section 
an  Egyptian  game,  Seega,  which  he  learned  from 
tbB  ^donins.  The  disoovery  of  a  new  group  of 
languages  in  California  was  announced  by  H.  W. 
Heosbaw,  of  the^  United  States  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nologr.  Another  contribution  from  the  Bureau 
of  EtnDology  was  the  paper  by  W,  J.  Hoffman, 
on  "  The  Middlewiwin,  or  Grand  Medicine  Socie- 
ty of  the  Ojibwoo."  It  is  a  regnl&r  secret  society, 
aiid  is  of  ethnoloffioal  value  aa  preserving  many 
myths.  The  spewer  has  been  promised  full  initi- 
ation into  all  the  degrees. 

In  the  section  of  economic  science  and  statis- 
tics the  vice-president,  C.  S.  Hill,  read  an  ad- 
dress on  "  Rehtions  of  the  Canadian  Stfdes  and 
the  United  States."  He  spoke  of  the  advantages 
of  annexation  for  Canada,  and  warmly  pleaded 
for  it.  He  declared  there  was  no  future  for  Can- 
ada except  in  bung  joiirad  to  the  United  States. 
His  address,  delivered  in  such  a  city  as  Toronto, 
occasioned  much  criticism.  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Ked- 
zie,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
spoke  on  the  subject  "Food  molds  the  Race." 
It  was  an  eminenuy  practical  discussion  on  food 
piraantion  and  amiutment  of  diet  to  personal 
needs.  The  impoitanoe  of  proper  preparation 
of  food  was  emphasized,  and  tne  teaching  of 
cooking  to  the  women  of  the  land  was  declared 
to  be  of  great  importance.  B.  K  Femow  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Nati  onal  Interest  in  Matnial  Re- 
sources." Forestry  and  other  sources  of  national 
wealth  were  treated.  As  an  expert  on  forestry 
he  took  stroujg  exception  to  J.  W.  Powell's  re- 
cently enunciated  ideas  on  the  destruction  of 
forests.  The  latter  scientist  has  announced  his 
belief  that  their  destruction  rather  favored  arid 
regions  in  the  matter  of  water-supply.  The 
speaker  announced  his  outspoken  dis^reement 
with  any  advocacy  of  forest  destruction.  The 
paper  was  discussed  at  some  length,  uid  event- 
uallT  a  resolation  was  passed  asking  Congreas 
to  adopt  some  means  for  preserving  the  Weetem 

Address  of  the  Betlring  Prealdenl— The 

address  of  J.  W.  Powell,  the  retiring  president, 
wa8readbyG.K.Gilbert.  It  was  entiUed  "  On  the 
Evolution  of  Music — from  the  Dance  to  the  Sym- 
phony." It  was  a  long  and  eloquent  treatment 
of  the  subject.  He  spoke  of  four  germs  of  the  fine 
arts—fetioh  carving  the  germ  of  statuary,  tattoo- 
ing the  germ  of  painting,  mvthology  the  germ 
of  the  drama,  and  dancing  tne  ^rm  of  music. 
The  chain  of  thought  was  earned  down  from 
early  days  to  Wagner.  The  music  of  the  future 
was  affirmed  to  be  genuine ;  the  address  declared 
that  Wagner  and  a  few  other  great  composers 


had  burst  the  bonds  of  musical  dogmatiBm  and 
sung  then:  liberty  in  strains  of  transcendent  mu- 
.sic.  The  address  abounded  in  poetry  and  senti- 
ment, and  was  far  from  being  a  dry  or  abstxnse 
document  One  point  of  special  interest  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  laws  of 
biotio  elevation  do  not  ^>plv  to  man.  His  his- 
tory is  thst  of  endeavras ;  there  is  no  invoriaUe 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  school  of  culture, 
neither  is  there  to  be  found  the  law  of  adapt^iMi 
to  environment.  Music  was  definitely  declared 
to  be  the  invention  of  mankind. 

General  Proeeedlng8.~Varions  excursions 
to  places  of  interest  were  indulged  in,  the  Niag- 
ara river  and  Huskoka  lakes  being  visited. 
Receptions  and  other  attentions  were  tendered 
the  body  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Canadians  for 
their  hospitable  treatment  were  presented  by 
Professor  Clark  and  seconded  by  Professors 
Eastman,  Morse,  Putnam,  and  Goodale.  Re- 
sponses, were  made  by  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Mr. 
Ross,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Professor 
CarpnueL 

Amnianea,  Election  of  Fellows,  etc— 
The  attendance  of  members  and  associates  was 
good,  4&i  being  registered ;  7S  fellows  and  201 
new  members  were  elected.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  papers  were  read.  An  announcement 
of  an  investment  of  $4,700  was  made,  whose 
income  is  to  be  devoted  to  enoonxBging  aoien- 
tiflc  research. 

Appropriations.— For  the  present  year  bat 
$200  was  tq)propriated— $IS0  to  F.  H.  Morgan 
for  investig^ons  of  the  action  of  light  in  a 
magnetic  field,  and  9S0  to  W.  0.  Atwaterforthe 
anuysis  of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  com- 
pounds. 

Meeting  of  1890.— The  next  annual  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  begin  on 
Aug.  19,  1890.    The  following  oflScers  were 

elected  for  that  occasion  : 

President,  Prof.  Geor^  L.  Goodide,  Harvard 
University  ;  Vice-Presidents:  A,  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  &  C.  Chandler,  CWibridge, 
Mass. ;  B,  Physics,  Cleveland  Abbe,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  C,  Chemistry,  R.  B.  Warder,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  D,  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineuing, 
James  £.  Denton.  Hobokai,  N.  J. ;  E,  Geology 
and  Qec^^phy,  John.  C.  Branner,  Little  Book, 
Ark.;  F,  Biology,  C.  S.  Minot,  Boston,  Mass.; 
H.  Anthropology,  Frank  Baker,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  I,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  J.  R. 
Dodge,  Washington,  D.C.;  Permanent  Secretary, 
F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  office,  Salem, 
Mass. ;  Gtoneral  Secretary,  H.  Oanrington  Bolton, 
of  New  Tork ;  Secretary  of  the  Council,  James 
Loudon,  Toronto ;  Secretaries  of  the  Sections :  A, 
Wooster  W,  Beman,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  B, 
W.  Le  Conte  Stevens,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  C,  W. 
A,  Noyes,  Terra  Haute,  Ind.  ;'D,  M.  £.  Cooley, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  E,  Samuel  Calvin,  Iowa 
City, Iowa;  F,  John  M. Coulter, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. ;  H,  Joseph  Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis. ;  I,  S. 
Dana  Horton,  Pomeroy,  Ohio ;  Treasnrer/Will- 
lam  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. ;  Auditors,  Henry 
Wheatland.  Salem,  Mass. ;  Thomas  Meehan,  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa. 

DmuUion — At  the  dosing  meeting,  on  Sept  8, 
a  donation  of  $600  from  a  lady  member  was  an- 
nounced. 
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British.  —  The  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  its  fifty-ninth  ao- 
nnal  meetinff  at  Newcastie-on-Trne,  beginning 
Sept  11  andlastiDX  until  Sept  18, 18B9.  It  was 
the  third  meeting  held  in  Newcastle,  the  laat  one 
banng  been  held  there  iu  1868,  Thelistof  pres- 


idents,  eta,  is  as  follows :  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, not  W.  H.  Flower ;  Section  Presidents : 
A,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Capt.  W.  de  W. 
Abney;  B,  Chemical  Science,  Sir  J.  Lowthian 
Bell;  C.  Geology,  Prof.  James  Geike;  D,  Biol- 
ogy, Dr.  J.  S.  Biirdon-Sanderson ;  E,  Qeogra- 
^T,  CoL  Sir  F.  W.  deWinton;  F,  Economic 
Scumce  and  Statistics,  Prof.  F.  W,  Edgeworth; 
0,  Mechanical  Science,  Mr.  W.  Anderson;  H, 
AnthropologT,  Prof.  Sir.  W.  Turner;  local  sec- 
retaries for  tne  meeting.  Prof.  J.  Phillips  Bedson 
and  Prof.  J.  H.  Herivale.  The  Durham  College 
of  Medicine  and  St  George's  Armory  were  used 
for  the  reception  rooms,  offloes,  lecture  halls,  etc. 

Qenenl  Meeting. — The  first  general  meeting 
fipened  at  8.  P.  M.,  Sept  U.  Sir  Frederick  J. 
Bramwell  the  [>resident  of  the  preoedins  year 
resigned  his  chair  to  Prof.  Flower,  who  deuTered 
tbepresidential  address. 

Tbe  President's  Address.— Pro!  W.  H. 
Flower  devoted  his  long  address  to  the  subject 
of  museums.  The  general  consideration  of  mu- 
seums from  the  standpoints  of  utility,  of  history, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  state  were  first  taken 
np.  Some  eminently  practical  suggestions  on 
the  divisions  of  science  followed.  Thus  anthro- 
poid^ should  not  be  restricted  to  savage  and 
ancient  nations,  but  should  include  all  mankind 
in  its  survey.  Under  natural  history  should  be 
included  the  experimental  sciences,  in  exhibits 
of  their  apparatus,  as  well  as  mineralogy,  zoOl- 
ogy,  botany,  and  geology.  The  latter  was  de- 
moied  as  a  mixture  of  sciences,  the  unfortunate 
separation  of  i>aleontoIogy  from  biology  being 
perpetuated  in  it  Then  the  practical  question 
of  how  to  establish  a  museum  was  consideied, 
tbe  curator  and  his  staff  being  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  institution.  The  ill  effects  of  neglect  and 
the  necessity  for  the  continual  and  tender  care 
oi  specimens  were  graphicaUy  portrayed.  The 
systematic  arrangement  and  labeling  of  divis- 
ions, subdivisions,  and  specimens  in  museums  for 
'  the  public  was  dracribed.  A  well-arranged  edu- 
«^ationsl  moseam  may  be  described  as  a  collection 


of  descriptive  labels  illustrated  by  well-selected 
specimens.  The  smallest  collections  can  thus  be 
made  useful.  The  public  museum  must  be  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  student's  museum,  the 
patrons  of  the  latter  class  needing  free  access  to 
specimens.  The  concluding  portions  of  his 
paper  were  devoted  to  the  outlook  of  the  origin 
of  species,  the  speaker  announcing  himself  in  rail 
accord  with  Darwinism. 

Sections.  —  A.  MaihemtUietU  and  Phyneal 
S^enee. — Capt  W.  de  W.  Abney,  the  president 
of  this  section,  naturally  spoke  of  phonography, 
his  own  standing  in  that  brauch  of  science  giv- 
ing his  remarks  a  special  value.  He  began  by 
sayine  that  photography  should  be  more  thor- 
oughly studied.  Optics,  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics,  all  were  elements  in  its  operations, 
yet  out  of  twenty-five  thousand  photographers, 
scarraly  one  per  cent  know  or  care  anything 
about  Its  theory.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
Swedish  chemist  Scheele  made,  pernaps,  the  first 
scientific  experiment  in  photography,  investi- 
gating the  coloration  of  cnloride  of  silver  when 
exposed  to  the  li^t.  About  fifty  years  ago 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Robert  Hunt,  Becquerel,  Dra- 
per, and  others  performed  their  classic  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  light  on  different  ixidies. 
Tbe  work  of  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  on  his 
photochloride  of  silver,  and  the  puallel  work 
of  Hodgkinson  were  spoken  of.  The  measure 
of  success  attained  in  photographing  the  solar 
spectrum  in  its  natural  colors  was  described,  but 
true  naciirsl-color  photography,  the  speaker  be- 
lieved, would  never  be  commercially  successful. 
He  ended  bya  restatementof  his  opening  remarks, 
in  which  he  pleaded  for  more  scientists  to  take 
up  its  study. 

B.  Chemical  Science, — Sir  J.  Lowthian  Bell 
spoke  upon  chemistrv  in  the  technical  and  educa- 
tional senses.  The  advantages  reaped  from  chem- 
istry by  the  iron  manufacturers  were  forcibly 
portrayed.  Under  the  chemist's  guidance  more 
advance  had  been  made  by  iron- workers  in  the 
last  thirty  years  than  in  the  three  previous  oent- 
uries.  He  then  took  up  the  qnesuon  of  chemi- 
cal and  scientific  education.  He  was  disposed 
to  take  issue  with  the  idea  of  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  science  to  all  children,  and  expecting 
direct  good  to  follow  in  practice.  He  advocated 
extending  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  highly 
educated  directors  of  the  world's  industrial  es- 
tablishments. The  erection  and  maintenance 
of  suitable  colleges,  he  believed,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  nation  at  large. 

C.  Oedopy. —  Prof.  James  Geike,  the  presi- 
dent of  this  section,  spoke  of  the  recent  work 
of  Continental  geologuts.  He  summarized  the 
results  of  their  investigations  of  glacial  accu- 
mulations of  northern  ■  Europe.  His  address 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  summarizing,  but 
one  especially  interesting  suggestion  was  made. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  meteorologist,  by 
studying  climatic  changes,  their  causes,  etc, 
would  bear  a  part  in  explaining  geological 
changes.  He  prophesied  tnat  the  mystery  of 
geological  climates  would  ultimately  be  solved. 

D.  Biotogv. — Dr.  J.  S.  Burdon-Smderson  be- 
ing absent  through  illness,  his  address,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  section,  was  read  by  the  Sev.  Canon 
Tristram,  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Morphol- 
ogy uid  physiology,  the  two  great  branches  of 
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biology,  an  now  so  widely  divergent,  the  ad- 
dress sud,  that  they  threaten  to  completely  sepa- 
rate. The  work  of  the  advanced  school  of  physi- 
ology was  the  opening  theme,  and  the  processes 
of  growth  and  of  nutrition,  the  two  gi^t  char- 
acteristics of  life,  were  considered.  The  invisi- 
ble mechanism  of  life  is  what  the  physiologist 
thirsts  to  know.  The  utter  mystery  surrounding 
the  cell  mechanism  removes  the  danger  of  physi- 
ologioal  stages  leading  students  to  regard  ma- 
terial science  as  the  sum  of  all  knowlea^  He 
distinguished  between  the  work  of  physiologists 
an^  philosophers,  and  said  that  as  one  of  the 
former,  he  felt  more  disposed  to  lend  his  aid  to 
the  pliilosopher  in  his  study  of  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  existence. 

B.  ffeflt^ropfty.— Col.  Sir  F.  W.  de  Wintdn  re- 
viewed the  recent  work  of  practical  geographers, 
missionaries,  chartered  companies,  ana  explor- 
ers. He  said  he  should  like  to  see  a  geographi- 
cal society  in  every  large  citv  of  the  British 
Empire,  holding  that  geograpbical  studv  is  too 
much  neglected.  Commercial  geograpny  was 
being  studied  by  other  nations,  and  was  enabling 
them  to  compete  with  England.  This  he  urged 
as  showing  the  necessity  of  its  study  if  the  pres- 
tige of  Imgluid  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
world  of  commerce. 

F.  Eeotwmie  Science  and  Statistiea. — The 
president  of  this  section.  Prof.  F.  W.  Edgeworth, 
on  opening  his  address,  referred  to  the  Cambridge 
meeting  of  the  association  held  twenty-five  years 
aga  On  that  ooouion  Jevons  presented  hu 
**  general  mathematical  theory  of  political  econo- 
my," received,  as  Jevons  himself  records,  "  with- 
out a  word  of  interest  of  belief."  But  in  modem 
work  tile  some  mathematical  view  is  taken  of 
this  science — one  as  fairly  entitled  to  numerical 
treatment  as  is  statistics.  The  relations  of  em- 
ployer and  employ^  were  considered,  and  the 
various  statements  often  promulgated  were  gone 
over.  In  theory,  at  least,  it  was  tenable  that  uiere 
was  an  adjustment  of  contracts  more  beneflorat 
than  that  which  the  mechanical  play  of  compe- 
tition tends  to  bring  about  In  concluding,  the 
speaker  stated  that,  compared  with  mathemati- 
cs physics,  the  mathematical  theory  of  political 
ecouon^  showed  man^  deficiencies. 

G-.  MeehanietU  Se%enee.-—yLT.  W.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  section,  spoke  upon  the  molecu- 
lar structure  of  matter.  Mechanics,  he  said, 
were  called  upon  to  interest  themselves  more 
deeply  than  hitherto  in  the  internal  molecular 
structure  of  their  materials  of  oonstruction. 
The  influence  of  light  and  eleotricitv  upon  mat- 
ter was  treated  in  some  detail,  togetner  with  ex- 

glosives  and  similar  illustrations  of  the  suscepti- 
illty  of  matter  to  molecular  change.  The  tem- 
pering of  steel  was  cited,  and  used  to  show  the 
application  of  theory  to  its  explanation. 

H.  Anthropology.  —  Prof.  Sir  W.  Turner  re- 
viewed the  wibject  of  heredity.  Like  tends  to 
produce  like  was  said  by  G-alton.  Yet  heredity 
was  never  complete,  tJie  individual  asserting  it- 
self through  aft  inherited  characterirtiesL  Inti- 
mately connected  with  heredity  is  its  opposite 
Tariability.  Prof.  Weismann's  ingenious  sug- 
gestions for  reconcilement  of  the  two  was  al- 
luded to.  The  Darwinian  theory  was  reviewed 
and  summarized  as  heredity  modifled  and  influ- 
enced by  variability.   The  physical  aspect  of  the 


question  by  no  means  covers  tiw  vfada  ground 
of  man's  nature,  for  in  him  is  recognized  the 
presence  of  an  element  beyond  and  above  his 
spiritual  nature ;  he  is  also  endowed  with  a 
spiritual  nature.  The  kind  of  evolution  to  be 
hoped  for  and  striven  for  in  man  is  the  perfect- 
ing of  this  spiritual  nature,  so  that  the  standard 
of  the  whole  human  race  may  be  elevated  and 
brought  into  more  harmonious  relations  with 
that  which  is  holy  and  divine. 

R«porto  of  Committees,— A  very  large  num- 
ber of  these  were  presented.  The  committee  on 
earthquakes  devoted  their  report  to  the  earth- 
quakes in  Japan,  giving  exact  seismographical 
data  and  general  features  of  the  more  important. 
The  committee  on  tidal  observations  in  Canada 
reported  nothing  done  owing  to  want  of  funds. 
Tne  committee  on  munetizaBon  f)f  iron  devoted 
their  report  principally  to  recalescence.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  methods  of  teaching 
chemistry  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  elementary 
schools ;  that  teaching  there  should  be  restricted 
to  common  things.  The  committee  on  the  best 
method  of  estabfi^ing  an  international  standard 
for  the  analysis  of  iron  and  steel  reported  prog- 
ress, and  hoped  by  the  next  meeting  to  nave 
more  to  report  on.  The  oommittees,  of  which 
a  large  number  reported  progress,  generally  were 
in  a  similar  state. 

Places  of  Fntnre  Meetings.— The  meeting 
of  1690  is  to  open  Sept  8  at  Xieeds,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  F.  A.  Abel.  The  meeting  of 
1801  will  be  held  at  Cardiff  and  that  ^888 
probably  at  Edinbui^h. 

Attendance,  etc— The  attendance  was  S,481. 
Public  lectures,  aoiries,  and  exenrsiotu  were  a 
part  of  the  proceedings.  Prof.  W.  C.  Roberts- 
Austen  gave  a  public  lecture.  Sept  ISth,  on 
"  The  Hardening  and  Tempering  of  Steel."  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  on  the  succeeding  day,  lectured 
on  "  The  Forth  Bridge."  On  Sept.  16  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Gardner  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
"  How  Plants  maintain  themselves  in  the  Strug- 
gle for  Existence." 

Appropriations.  —  The  grants  awarded  for 
scientific  reseuoh  distributed  among  the  various 
sections  aggregated  the  sum  of  £1,266. 

FreiieiC— The  ei^teenth  umual  meeting  <rf 
the  French  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of 
Science  began  on  Aug.  8, 1889,  in  Pttris,  France. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Palais  de  SociSt^  Savantes. 

President's  Address.— The  president  of  the 
association  was  M.  de  Lacaze  Duthiers,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Development  of  Zoological  Meth- 
od." He  thanked  the  municipality  of  Paris 
for  their  invitation  and  their  generous  subven- 
tion, amounting  to  nearly  96,000,  recently  voted 
toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association. 
He  described  the  origin  of  the  society  in  1871, 
when,  one  day  in  July,  M.  Wurtz,  the  eminent 
chemist,  had  a  few  friends  meet  at  his  house  and 
outlined  the  plan  of  what  the  asaociaticm  has 
since  become.  He  then  began  upon  his  proper 
theme  of  natural  history.  He  described  the  state 
of  the  science  a  oentuiy  ago,  in  the  days  of  Lln- 
neeus  and  Buflon,  the  first  an  expositor  of  facts, 
the  latter  of  theories.  Cuvier  made  an  impor- 
tant advance  in  taking  into  consideration  the 
internal  ccmstruction  m.  beings,  where  hitherto 
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the  extenial  appearance  had  been  everything. 
To-day  we  have  gone  beyond  all  this.  We  seek 
to  understand  the  mutual  relations  of  bein^  or 
their  enchainment,  to  trace  the  relatioaahips  of 
deecoit  and  ascent  The  speaker  paid  a  high 
bitHite  to  Darwin  as  the  one  who  at  least  started 
the  new  school  into  activity  and  made  Lamarck's 
ideas  attain  their  true  position.  To  curb  the 
imagination,  apt  to  yield  too  readily  to  the  se- 
dnctions  of  the  modern  zoOIo^,  experimental  re- 
search is  needed.  Traosfonnism  and  metamor- 
[dKMts  are  to  be  studied.  Various  instances  of 
BDoh  researehes  were  given,  and  in  an  eloquent 
peroration  the  year's  work  of  the  association  and 
its  standing  in  the  scientific  world  were  stated. 
The  speaker  was  enthusiastically  cheered. 

Treasurer's  Report. — After  his  address,  the 
treasurer's  report  was  presented,  showing  in 
round  numbers  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
had  been  «18,800;  expenditures,  (17,400;  total 
ca^tal,  9165,800.  M.  Girard  has  left  the  asso- 
ciation $S5,000  for  the  promotion  of  researches 
on  prehifitoric  man.  A  report  was  presented 
and  read  of  the  meeting  of  1888  at  Oran,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  £cole  des  Fonts  et 
ChauasSes,  where  the  sections  met. 

€l«Keral  Froeeedlni^— The  French  Asso- 
ciation is  subdivided  ^to  Beventeen  sections  and 
sub-aertions :  1  and  8,  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omr ;  8  and  4,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering 
and  Navigation;  6,  Physics;  6,  Chemistry;  7, 
MeteorologT ;  8,  Geology  and  Mineralo^ ;  9, 
Botany ;  10.  ZoOlogy,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology ; 
11,  Anthropology ;  12,  Medical  Science ;  18,  Ag- 
riculture; 14,  Qeography;  15,  Political  Econo- 
my; 16,  Pedagogy;  17,  Hygiene. 

A  T«ry  ixrge  number  of  papers  were  read  in 
these  divisiona.  An  additional  fealnre  of  section 
work  was  the  visiting  of  different  industrial 
establishments  and  omects  of  specific  interest. 
Thus  sections  1  and  2  inspected  the  collection  of 
calculating  machines  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Ed. 
Luoas.  The  new  dirigiUe  balloons  invented  by 
Commandant  Renard,  ai^  the  exhibition  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  were  inspected  hy  sections  8  and 
4  Section  6  inspected  the  exhibition  of  chem- 
ual  products  at  the  Exposition,  MM.  De  Cler- 
mont, Biche,  Luilliot,  Billandt,  Istrati,  and  oth- 
ers, giving  general  explanations.  Other  equally 
interesting  visits  were  made  by  this  and  the  other 
seetionft— ^e  Pasteur  Institute,  sewers  of  the 
city,  gas  works,  etc.,  being  objective  points.  On 
Thursdaj%  Au^.  8  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris  at  the  H5tel  de 
Ville  was  thrown  open,  some  8,000  guests  in  all, 
including  the  memoers  of  the  association,  the 
students,  and  others,  being  present  by  invitation. 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
with  Mme.  Guyc^  received  tlie  members  at  the 
Ministry  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  9.  On  Aug.  11  St,  Germain- 
en-Laye  and  Meudon  were  visited, ,  including 
the  Observatory,  under  the  direetorehip  of  M. 
Janssen.  On  Aug.  18  General  Tcheng-Ki- 
Tong  save  a  lecture  on  the  "Social  Economy  of 
China/'  On  Aug.  14  the  association  gave  a 
banquet  to  its  foreign  members  in  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  On  Aug.  16  the  paper  works  at  Es- 
aonne  uid  the  works  of  M.  Decanville,  con- 
tractor for  the  narrow-gange  railway  in  operation 


on  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition  were  visited. 
The  meeting  then  ended. 

Hie  secretary  and  vice-secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation at  this  meeting  were  Prof,  Gariel  and 
Dr.  Cartaz  respectively. 

The  meeting  of  18W  is  to  be  held  at  Limoges. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PROGRESS  AND  »IS- 
COTERY.  During  1889  the  astronomical  event 
that  attracted  most  general  attention  was  the  to- 
tal eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  New  Tear's  day,  visible  in 
California  and  the  Western  States.  The  average 
number  of  new  asteroids  and  comets  was  discov- 
ered, among  the  latter  being  a  comet  oi  more  tfaui 
ordinary  interest  on  account  of  its  segmentation 
into  several  distinct  nebulous  masses.  In  regard 
to  improvements  in  astronomical  methods,  the 
chief  mterest  centers  in  the  development  of  ce- 
lestial photography.  Valuable  papers  on  the 
older  or  gravitational  astronomy  nave  been  pub- 
lished, while  the  popular  appreciation  of^the 
science  is  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  amateur 
astronomical  societies,  and  by  the  increased  en- 
dowment for  astronomical  research. 

Amerlfsan  Observatories.— The  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory- has  received  from  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  of 
New  York,  a  gift  of  $60,000,  to  be  applied  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  phot<^raphic 
telescope  having  an  objei^ve  of  about  24-inches 
aperture  and  a  focal  length  of  11  feet.  The 
compound  lens,  which  will  probably  cost  |20,000, 
is  to  be  like  that  used  by  phottM^phers,  rather 
than  like  that  of  an  astronomical  telescope.  Its 
small  focal  length,  compared  with  its  diameter, 
will  give  photturraphic  images  of  much  fainter 
stars  than  the  ^tter.  A  telescope  of  the  pro- 
posed form  having  an  aperture  of  8  inches  has 
been  in  constant  use  in  Cambridge  for  four 
years,  and  is  now  in  Peru  photographing  the 
southern  sicy ;  with  it  stars  too  faint  to  be  seen 
with  the  16-inch  refractor  have  been  photo- 
graphed, and  a  corresponding  advantage  is  an- 
ticipated from  the  increase  of  the  aperture  to  24 
inches.  E^h  photograph  will  be  IS  inches 
square  and  will  cover  an  area  of  the  sky  five  de- 
grees square,  on  the  scale  of  one  minute  to  a 
millimetre.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  lens 
BO  ttiat  the  front  portion  may  form  a  photo- 
graphic objective  and  may  be  reversible  and 
adapted  for  either  visual  or  photographic  pur- 
poses. The  telescope  may  then  be  used  in  three 
ways — for  visual  purposes  as  a  telescope  of  S4- 
inches  aperture  and  17  feet  focal  length,  as  a 
single  photographic  lens  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  as  a  photographic  doublet  covering  a 
lai^  field  and  having  a  focal  length  of  11  feet. 
A  prism  covering  the  lens,  for  the  examination 
of  spectra,  may  be  used  in  each  case,  making  six 
instruments  in  one. 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering  proposes  to  estab- 
lish this  instrument  upon  some  high  mountain, 
where  the  best  meteorological  condRions  prevail, 
the  work  of  reduction  and  discussion  being  done 
at  Cambridge.  The  entire  cost  of  the  combina- 
tion instrument  and  a  small  building  for  its  pro- 
tection is  estimated  at  985,000,  leaving  915,000 
for  the  attending  expenses  of  reduction  and  pub- 
lication (which  would  probably  amount  to  96,000 
a  ^ar)  sufficient  to  secure  photograi^s  of  the 
entire  northern  sky. 

The  work  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  a  continuat-ion  of  the  routine 
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of  previous  years,  consisting  of  observations  ot 
douole  stars  and  satellites ;  observations  for 
stellar  j^rallaz,  with  a  series  ol  drawings  of  Sat- 
urn by  Prof.  Asaph  Hall ;  obserratioiu  complet- 
ing a  catalogue  of  miscellaneous  stars  which  has 
been  in  process  of  formation  ever  since  the 
transit  circle  was  mounted  in  1866 ;  observations 
of  comets,  asteroids,  and  occultations  with  the 
9-inch  equatorial ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
extensive  time-service,  the  magnetic  observa- 
tions, and  the  testing  of  instnimentB  for  the 
naval  service. 

Progress  on  tiie  new  buildings  on  the  heights 
b^nd  Georgetown  has  been  somewhat  delayed, 
but  the  foundation  walls  of  the  main  building 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  building  for  the 
86-inoh  refractor  were  completed  by  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  long  disused  observatory  of  Georgetown 
College,  foimded  in  1846,  and  tamoos  for  the 
earlr  uumrs  ot  Secchi  and  Sestini,  has  been  thor- 
ougnlr  repaired  under  the  supervision  of  the 
new  director.  Father  J.  G.  Hagen,  S.  J.,  and  im- 
portwt  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equip- 
ment. For  the  present,  observations,  an  ooo- 
flned  mainly  to  southern  variables. 

At  the  Yale  Observatory  Dr.  William  L.  Elkin 
has  completed  the  heliometer  measures  for  the 
triangulation  of  the  region  near  the  north  pole, 
and  a  fow  observations  of  Iris,  Victoria,  and 
Sappho  were  obtained  for  the  determination 
of  the  solar  parallax  in  oo-operation  with  the 
obsuratories  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at 
Leipsic.  The  heliometers  at  Bamberg  and  G3t- 
tingen  will  probably  co-operate  in  the  obsanra- 
tiona  of  Victoria  uid  Sappho,  and  meridiaiL  ob- 
serrationa  at  otiur  observatories  may  also  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Asaph  Hall^  Jr.,  has  oomptoted 
the  reduction  ot  his  work  on  the  orbit  of  Titan, 
his  result  being  in  very  satisfactory  agreement 
with  the  results  of  Bessel  and  Hermann  Stnive. 

The  Cincinnati  Observatory  has  a  new  meridian 
cirole  of  5^  inches  aperture,  the  objective  being 
by  Clark,  and  the  mounting  by  Fanth  &  Co.  The 
instrument  does  not  differ  materiaUy  from  the 
Repsold  t^pe,  and  as  far  as  Prof.  J.  G.  Porter's 
investigations  have  gone,  it  compares  well  with 
the  latter  as  an  instrument  of  precision.  The 
object-glass  and  micrometer  ends  are  inter- 
cbang^le;  the  cell  of  the  object-glass  is  of 
steel,  the  lens  bein^  supported  at  three  points. 
The  telescope  carries  two  circles  of  34  inches 
diameter,  one  divided  coarsely  to  half  d^rees, 
the  other  having  two  sets  of  graduations  upon  a 
silver  band,  both  of  them  to  five  minntes  of  arc 
The  errors  of  graduation  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tramelv  smalL 

At  tne  Lick  Observatory,  Mr.  J.  M.  Schaeberle 
baa  been  observing  fundamental  stars  with  the 
meridian  circle,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hill  has  charge 
of  the  time  service,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Keeler  fs  en- 
gaged with  the  spectroscope.  Mr.  B.  E.  Barnard 
has  been  diligently  at  work  upon  the  son  and 
nebulae  with  the  12-inch  equatorial,  and  has 
made  experiments  in  astronomical  photography 
with  the  86-inch.  His  discoveries  of  comets  are 
reported  elsewhere.  Mr.  S.  W.  Bum  ham  has  dis- 
ooTered  and  measured  a  number  ot  faint  double 
stars. 

A  still  larger  refractor  than  the  Lick  tele- 
scope has  been  piojeoted— one  of  40  in(^ea 


ture,  for  the  UniverEity  of  Southern  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  at  the  last  session  making  provision  tor 
a  renaotor  of  five  feet  aperture,  whm  was  to  be 
mounted  at  the  United  States  Naval  Obssrva- 
tor^.  It  is  understood  that  the  glass  for  the 
40-inch  lens  has  been  ordered  by  Clark,  the  sum 
of  $200,000  being  available  for  the  contemplated 
observatory,  suf^ient,  probably,  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  instrument.  Tlie  scheme  for  the  fiTe-foot 
lens  never  received  any  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment astronomers. 

The  disks  for  the  30-inch  equatorial  of  the 
Chwnberlin  Observatory,  Denver,  have  been  cast 
by  Mantois  at  Paris,  and  will  be  worked  by 
Clark.  The  mounting  is  well  under  way  at  the 
shop  of  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington.  An  il- 
lustrated description  of  the  new  Dearborn  Ob- 
servatory, at  Evauston,  JUL,  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Sidereal  Messenger  "  for  October,  1889. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  ot  the  dedteation  of 
the  Hopkins  Observatory  of  Williams  College 
was  celebrated  in  1886,  a  discourse  upon  "  The 
Development  of  Astronomy  in  the  United  States  " 
being  delivered  by  Prof.  Truman  H.  Safford. 
The  Hopkins  Observatory  seems  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  permanent  American 
observatory,  having  been  projected  about  1834, 
diiefly  built  in  1887,  and  dedicated  on  June  13, 
1888.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  bad 
built  an  observatory  in  1881,  and  had  provided 
an  excellent  instrumental  equipment,  but  in 
1838  the  building  was  partiaUy  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  little  or  no  woric  was  ever  done  with  the  in- 
struments. 

Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley  has  devised  an  ap- 
paratus for  eliminating  personal  equation,  es- 
pecially in  the  observation  of  sudden  phenomena, 
such  as  the  disappearance  of  a  star  when  oc- 
culted b^  the  moon.  The  principle  of  the  method 
consists  in  associating  a  motion,  real  or  apparent, 
of  the  object  with  intervals  of  time,  so  that  the 
apparent  position  of  the  object  at  the  instuit  of 
the  ooourrence  of  any  phenomenon  being  noted, 
the  time  ot  tiie  ooourrence  will  be  known.  Ex- 
perimmts  made  with  artificial  stars,  whioh  were 
given  an  apparent  rotary  motion  abont  the  axis 
of  the  observing  telescope  by  a  suitably  arranged 
revolving  prism,  show  that  it  was  quite  possi- 
ble for  a  comparatively  inexperienced  person  to 
observe  an  oooultetion  with  a  probable  error  of 
only  one  fortieth  ot  a  second. 

A  valuable  series  of  papers  onpersonal  equa- 
tion has  been  contributed  hy  Dr.  E.  C.  Saoford  to 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Psychol<^,"  voL  ii 

Dr.  W.  Wislicenus,  of  Strasburg  Observatory, 
has  published  an  interesting  acoount  of  a  series 
of  investigations  made  to  determine  the  abso- 
lute personal  equation  in  transit  observations, 
not  only  for  the  horizontal  position  of  the  tele- 
scope, but  for  all  inclinations.  In  the  form 
of  meridian  circles  made  bv  Repsold,  a  little 
mirror  can  be  cemented  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  object-glass  so  as  to  reflect  toward  the  eve 
end  a  portion  of  the  light  from  the  cube  of  tne 
instrument  By  placing  a  small  convex  lens  be- 
hind the  ocular,  an  artificial  star  is  obtained 
whioh  is  easily  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  reti- 
cule with  a  velooity  corresponding  to  any  deo- 
lination.  Dr.  Wislicenus  concludes  tnnn  his 
experiments  with  this  apparatus  that  the  inoti- 
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nation  of  the  tdeacope  has  a  considerable  efflect 
npon  tiie  obeerrer's  personal  equation, 

Fonl^  Obserratorles.— The  Astronomer 
Boyal  report*  that  the  rontine  vork  of  the  Green- 
wich Observatory — the  determination  of  the  po- 
sitions of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  a  selected 
list  of  fixed  stus,  and  m^etioal,  meteorological, 
and  solar  observations— has  beoi  oontinned  as  in 
pTBTioiis  Tears.  A  new  dome  has  been  built  for 
a  18 -inch  photographic  equatorial,  Greenwich 
bein^  Mie  ol  the  observatories  to  take  part  in 
the  international  photographic  chart  of  the 
heavens,  and  progress  has  been  made  by  Sir 
Howard  Gmbb  in  working  the  disks  of  the  28- 
inch  refractor  which  is  to  be  on  the  Stokes- 
Pickering  plan,  adapted  to  photography  as  well 
as  to  eye  obserrations— a  useful  result,  accom- 
plished by  making  the  crown  lens  reversible  in  its 
cell  to  rid  of  the  spherical  aberration  which 
is  introduced  by  the  seiuration  of  the  lenses  ne- 
cessary for  photographic  correction.  The  ob- 
servations for  a  redetermination  of  the  difference 
of  hxigitude  between  Paris  and  Greenwich  were 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 

Prof.  Piaszi  Smyth  has  resigned  the  appoint- 
ments (which  he  has  h^d  since  1846)  of  B^us 
ProfesBor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  Astronomer  Royal  for 
SootLuid,  and  he  lias  been  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Ralph  Copeland,  of  Donecht.  The  Dunsink 
Observatory  has  a  new  reflecting  telescope  of  15 
inches  aperture,  the  gift  of  Isaac  Roberts,  which 
ia  to  be  applied  to  photof^tphic  researches  upon 
stellar  parallax,  a  field  of  mvestigation  whiohoas 

Rrticiilarly  eng^ed  the  attention  of  Prof.  0. 
itch&rd  at  Oxford.  Prof.  Fritchard  reports 
that  preparations  for  taking  part  in  the  intemar 
tional  scheme  for  photogr^ihing  the  heavens  are 
well  aivanoed. 

Cambiidge  Univenity,  England,  has  reoeiTed 
a  nuMt  valuable  acquisition  to  its  instrumental 

aaipment  in  a  35 'inch  refractor,  the  gift  of 
r.  NewalL 

At  Paris  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
instruments  is  the  apparatus  devised  by  H.  Loewy 
for  the  investigation  of  the  constants  of  aberra- 
tion and  refraction :  a  new  determination  of  the 
latitude  is  in  progress,  and  the  Henry  brothers 
oontinne  thar  expoiments  in  celestial  photog- 
raphy. 

A  new  observatory,  with  a  l(H-inch  Repsold 
refractor  and  4'8-inch  Repsold  meridian  <urele, 
has  been  established  at  Vienna  by  Herr  von 
Euflner,  and  an  admirably  CKjoipped  observatory, 
loonded  by  Dr.  Carl  Rameis,  has  been  built  at 
Bambecg.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pope  has  de- 
cided to  e^ablish  a  new  observatory  at  the  Vati- 
can, which  will  probablvcost  $200,000. 

An  observatory  has  been  founded  at  Tokio, 
Japan,  under  the  direction  of  H.  Terao,  by  com- 
bining the  astronomical  departments  of  the  old 
purine  observatory,  the  observatory  of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  and  that  of  the  imperial 
oniversity.  The  principal  instruments  are  a  Si- 
inch  transit,  6-incn  meridian  circle,  and  equato- 
cials  of  7-inches  and  d-inches  aperture. 

AstroBoaleal  Photography.— Prof.  Picker- 
ing has  published  a  research  upon  the  brightness 
of  stars  as  determined  photographically,  taking 
up  the  examination  of  three  re^oos  of  the  sky 
for  the  formation  of  preliminary  standards. 


These  are  the  Pleiades,  the  region  around  the 

S>le,  and  a  number  of  stars  along  tiie  equator, 
is  results  are  satisfactory,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  if  the  errors  in  the  photograph  plates  them- 
selves can  be  eliminated,  the  subsequent  estima- 
tion of  a  star's  magnitude  can  in  this  way  be 
made  at  least  as  accurately  as  by  the  ordinary 
photometrio  methods. 

Dr.  Elkin  has  compared  Gould's  reduotioDS  of 
Lewis  M.  Rutherf  urd's  photographs  of  the  Ple- 
iades, taken  over  twenty  years  a^go,  with  meas- 
ures made  by  the  heliometers  &t  Konigsberg  and 
New  Haven.  The  sroallness  of  the  probable 
errors  Dr.  Elkin  regards  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  in  photography  we  have  a  means  of  investi- 
gation for  micrometric  work  at  least  equal  to  any 
existing  method  as  regards  exactitode,  and  doub^ 
less  far  surpassing  them  in  ease  of  measurement 
and  output  of  work.  In  this  conclnsidn  he  is 
strengthened  by  experiments  made  with  the  86- 
inch  equatorial  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Bumham  and  Barnard. 

Inteinatioul  Astro  •  photographic  Con- 
greaa. — The  irtak  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  International  Photographic  Congress,  or- 
ganized at  Paris  in  1887,  has  been  prosecuted 
with  vigor.  The  general  plan  of  the  undertak- 
ing, the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  a  photo- 
graphic map  of  the  whole  sky  which  shall  in- 
clude stars  as  faint  as  tbe  fourteenth  magnitude, 
has  been  described  in  the  *'  Annual  Cyclopsdia 
for  1887.  Since  that  time  four  numbers  of  a 
"  Bulletin  "  have  been  pubtished,  under  the  an- 
spioes  ot  the  Inatitut  ae  France,  containing  re- 
ports of  preliminary  experiments  and  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  details  of  the  work.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  field  2° 

Suare  for  the  phot(M;r^)hio  plates.  The  ques- 
in  of  the  repiDdut^ion  of  the  plateB  and  of  the 
pnUication  of  the  map  was  lot  open,  hut  it  fs 
probable  that  one  or  more  bureaus  will  be  estab- 
lished for  measuring  the  negatives  obtained  at 
observatories  not  provided  with  special  apparatus 
for  the  purpose,  and  photographic  copies  of  all 
plates  will  be  preserved  in  selected  places  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  original  negatives.  A 
series  of  standard  plates  will  be  prepared  by  the 
^ris  Observatory,  and  the  time  of  exposure 
most  be  adjusted  so  as  to  compare  properly  with 
these  standards. 

Thus  far  no  observatory  in  the  United  States 
is  upon  the  list  in  the  assignment  of  zones.  A 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
to  undertake  a  share  of  the  work,  but  none  of 
the  private  observatories  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  co-operating.  This  is  partly  doe  with- 
out donbt  to  the  considerable  expense  involved, 
but  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  some  astronomers  most  competent  to 
judge,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  best  form  of 
telescope  has  been  selected  by  the  Congress: 
moreover,  the  main  difilculty  seems  to  lie  not  in 
obtaining  the  photographs,  but  in  leprodooing 
and  measuring  them,  and  in  oonvertinfc  the  meas- 
ores  into  right  ascension  and  declination,  so  that 
they  may  be  of  practical  valuer 

Among  the  papers  of  interest  in  the  fourth  part 
of  the  "Bulletin*'  referred  to,  is. one  by  Dr.  H. 
C.  Vogel,  describing  the  photographic  refract- 
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or  reoently  oonstraeted  for  the  obserratorj  at 
Potsdam     the  Repsolds.  This  InBtrument  has 

two  objectives  ;  eye-piece  and  plate-holder  are 
in  the  same  tube,  coiiformiag  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress  in  1887,  but  the  peculiarity  is  in 
the  form  of  mounting,  which  is  quite  different 
from  both  the  English  and  the  French  forms.  The 
pillar  that  supports  the  polar  axis  is  not  upright, 
but  L-shaped,  the  lower  part  being  inclined  near- 
ly in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  upper  almost 
at  right  angles  to  this,  extending  towud  the  north 
pole  and  inclosing  the  polar  axis.  The  support 
possesses  very  great  stability,  and  its  form  per- 
mits an  uninterrupted  motion  of  the  telescope 
in  all  positions. 

The  seven  instruments  the  constructitHi  of 
whidi  was  given  to  HesBrs.  Henry  and  Gautlw 
are  finished.  The  three  destined  for  the  observft- 
tories  of  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Algiers  have 
been  delivered,  and  the  four  for  La  Plata,  San- 
tiago, Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  San  Fernando  are  also 
flnuhed  and  in  course  of  sbi^ent  These  seven 
observatories,  with  that  of  Paris,  will  be  ready 
to  commence  work  in  the  first  half  of  the  coming 
year.  Another  fsper  of  great  interest  is  oontrib- 
ated  to  tbe  same  numbo*  of  the  Bulletin"  by 
Herr  Reoz,  of  the  Pnlkowa  Observatory,  who  hw 
used  a  negative  by  the  Henrys  for  determining 
the  places  of  the  stars  occulted  by  the  moon  on 
Jan.  28, 1888;  he  finds  that  they  compare  satis- 
factorily with  Buoh  meridian  observations  as  are 
available. 

The  oonunittee— Messrs.  J.  Janssen  and  A.  A. 
Common — to  whom  was  referred  tiie  question  of 
organizing  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  those 
interested  in  various  branches  of  astronomical 
photography  other  than  the  chart  of  the  sky,  is- 
sued m  June,  1889,  a  ciroular  to  astronomers 
calling  a  meeUng  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  August. 
This  meeting  was  subsequently  postpon^  to 
Sept.  30.  The  circular  referred  to  the  desirabU- 
ity  of  obtaining  a  complete  photographic  record 
of  solar  phenomena ;  photographs  of  the  solar 
spectrum ;  a  systematic  description  of  the  lunar 
surface  by  photography  on  a  large  scale ;  photo- 
graphs of  planets  and  their  satellites,  both  de- 
scriptive and  for  the  purpose  of  measurements; 
photographs  of  meteors,  comets,  and  particularly 
of  nebule,  dusters,  and  of  stellar  spectra. 

MotioB  of  the  SoUr  Srstem  in  Space. — 
An  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  motion  of  the  sun  with  its  attendant  planets 
through  space  is  nven  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Struve  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Academy.  Dr.  Struve  takes  as  the  ba- 
sis of  his  investi^tion  the  proper  motions  of  over 
3.500  stars  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Pulkowa  catalogues  of  1855  with  Anwers's  re- 
reduction  of  Biadlejr,  1765.  He  finds  that  the 
solar  STstem  is  moving  toward  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Hercules,  the  co-ordinates  of  which 
are  right  ascension  STS-S",  declination  +  27*8°, 
the  amount  of  the  motion  in  one  hundred  years 
being  4'86",  as  seen  from  an  average  sixth-mag- 
nitude star.  The  actual  velocity  corresponding 
to  this  is  about  thirteen  miles  a  second.  By 
combining  his  result  with  those  of  other  investi- 
gators, Dr.  Struve  adopts  as  the  most  trustwor- 
thy co-ordinates  of  the  sun's  "goal,"  to  use  a 
term  introduced  bv  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Newton 
in  connection  with  the  motions  of  meteors, 


A=86frrandD=-|-81'0".  TUs  point  is  stfll 
in  the  constellation  Hercules,  and  tat  mean  ve- 
locity is  found  to  be  fifteen  miles  a  second. 

Eclipses  of  1889.— During  1889  the  ephem- 
eris  shows  three  eclipses  of  the  sun — Jan.  1, 
June  37,  and  Dec.  21— the  first  and  Ust  total, 
the  second  annular ;  and  two  eclipses  of  the 
moon— Jan.  16  and  July  12.  The  soW  eclipse 
of  January,  the  last  total  solar  eclipse  visible  in 
the  United  States  in  this  century,  ms  very 
successfully  observed  in  California  and  Nevada, 
and  a  somewhat  detailed  acconnt  of  the  observa- 
tions is  given  below.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon 
on  Jan.  16  was  observed  at  Lick  Observatory, 
bat  nothing  of  interest  was  noted.  Dr.  Arthur 
Auwers  and  Dr.  David  Gill,  at  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  obtained  measures  of  cusps  with  the 
faeliometer  during  the  annnlar  eclipse  of  June 
27.  Of  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  Jjdy 
12  nothing  of  interest  is  reported.  For  observ- 
ing the  total  solar  eclipse  on  Dec.  31,  three 
stations  are  available — the  southwest  comer  of 
the  island  ot  Trinidad,  where  totality  will  last 
for  l"  46*,  the  sun's  altitude  being  13  ;  Cayenne 
on  the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  totality  3"  8*. 
altitude  34° ;  and  a  point  on  the  western  ooast  of 
Africa  about  100  miles  south  of  St  Paul  de 
Loanda,  totality  there  tasting  3"  13*,  with  tiie 
sun  at  an  ^titude  of  46°.  It  is  all  the  more  de- 
sirable to  make  the  most  of  this  eclipse,  as  an- 
other total  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  not  occur  till 
April,  1898.  A  party  has  therefore  beea  sent 
out  by  tbe  United  ^ates  Government  to  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  party  from  I4ok 
Observatory  will  occupy  a  station  at  Cayenne. 
Other  stations  will  be  occupied  by  parties  from 
England  and  the  Continent. 

The  ToUI  8olar  Eclipse  of  Jan.  1, 1889. 
— The  event  of  chief  astronomical  interest  in 
1889  was  the  total  eclipse  of  the  snn,  which  oc- 
curred on  New  Year's  day.  Tbe  moon's  shadow 
first  touched  the  earth  at  a  point  not  tu  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  paaaed  southeast  and 
then  northeast,  striking  the  mainland  at  Point 
Arena,  Cal.,  where  tobdity  began  at  1.80  p.  v., 
and  lasted  t^o  minutes.  The  line  of  oentral 
eclipse  then  crossed  California,  Nevada,  Idi^o, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Dakota,  and  flnaUy  left 
the  earth  at  a  point  about  in  the  center  of  Mani- 
toba, the  diirauon  of  tobUity  diminishing  as  the 
shadow  moved  east  from  Point  Arena.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  average  width  of  the  belt  of  totality 
was  about  96  miles,  in  Nevada  90,  Idaho  82, 
and  Montana  66  miles.  The  partial  phases  of 
the  eclipse  were  visible  over  the  greater  part  of 
North  America,  the  first  contact  oeing  observed 
at  Washington,  a  few  minutes  before  sunset. 

Ample  preparations  were  made  for  ntilixinff 
to  the  utmost  the  less  than  two  minntee  of 
totality.  Carefully  prepared  suggeetions  and 
instructions  were  issued  by  Lick  Observatory 
and  by  Prof.  David  P.  Todd,  of  Amherst,  for 
enlisting  the  interest  of  as  many  amateur  as- 
tronomers and  photographers  as  possible,  and, 
as  the  weather  was  generally  fovorable,  the  re- 
sult was  a  great  number  of  sketohes,  photo- 
graphs, and  miscellaneous  observations.  'Chb 
most  thoroughly  equipped  party  in  the  field  was 
that  from  Harvard  Observatorv,  under  charge 
of  William  H.  Pickering,  at  Wil'lows,  CaL  This 
party  alone  secured  between  60  and  60  photo- 
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nhs,  taken  with  14  leleecopes  or  cameras  and 
^  ectroecopea,  one  of  the  telescopes  beioK  of 
IS-mehes  aperture,  the  largest  ever  used  in 
obeerring  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Through 
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the  kindness  of  Prof.  Pickering,  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  a  photograph  taken  with  this  instru- 
ment, which  shows  wonderfully  well  tiie  flla- 
mentoos  structure  of  the  corona. 

A  party  from  Lick  Observatory,  under  Mr. 
Keeler,  was  at  Bartlett  Springs;  one  from  Wash- 
ington University  Obeervatory,  St  Louis,  under 
Prof.  Heniy  S>.  Pritchett,  at  Norman ;  one  from 
Caileton  Collie,  at  Chico;  and  many  other 
available  points  were  occupied  by  individual 
astronomers  or  photographers.  At  Cloverdale, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Associ- 
ation was  represented  by  thirty  cameras. 

A  report  from  Lick  Observatory,  containing 
the  observations  of  the  Lick  party  at  Bartlett 
Springs,  and  also  reports  from  many  oo-ope ra- 
ters all  over  the  State,  including  those  from  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  has  been 
published  with  characteristic  promptness  by 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
atitutiou  has  published  a  series  of  photographs 
of  the  corona  on  a  uniform  scale,  copied  from  a 
oollectimi  of  positiTes  on  glasa  kindly  presented 
by  various  observers,  and  has  also  published  a 
suggestive  paper  by  Prof.  Frank  BigeJow, 
wherein  he  traces  a  dose  agreement  between 
magnetic  lines  of  force  computed  for  the  sun, 
and  the  cnrres  of  the  polar  filaments  shown 
upon  the  Pickering  photograph.  The  detailed 
report  of  the  Harvard  party  has  not  vet  ap- 
peared. Prof.  H.  A.  Howe,  of  Chamberlin  Ob- 
servatory, at  Denver,  describes  his  own.observa- 
tions  and  those  of  his  co-operators  at  Win- 
nemucca,  Nev.,  as  the  initial  publication  of  his 
new  observatory,  and  many  preliminary  reports 
are  contained  in  current  journals.  The  frontis- 
piece of  Lick  Observatory  report  is  an  admirable 
photograph  of  the  corona  by  Barnard,  which 
seems  to  compare  favorably  with  Pickering's, 
though  one  was  taken  with  an  object-glass  of 
IS-inches  aperture  specially  made  for  toe  pur- 
poee,  and  the  other  with  a  little  telescope  of  ^- 
tnobes  aperture  stopped  down  to  !(  inch  and 


uncorrected  for  photography.  The  volume  con- 
tains also  a  cueful  study  by  ProL  Holden  of 
Barnard's  photographs  and  of  all  the  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  transmitted  to  Lick  Obser- 
vatory. We  quote  briefly  Prof.  Holden's  con- 
clusions, which  may  be  r^arded  as  representing 
the  results  from  this  eclipse  as  tar  as  they  are  at 
present  attainable : 

I.  That  the  chu-acteiistic  coronal  forms  seem  to 
vary  periodically  as  tiie  sun  gpola  (end  suroras)  vary 
in  frequenov,  end  that  the  coronas  of  16S7, 1878,  ana 
1889  ore  or  the  same  strongly  marked  m>e,  whioh 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  an  epoch  of  minimum  solar 
activity, 

II.  That  so-called  "polar"  rays  exist  at  all  latitudes 
on  the  sun's  snrfSue.  and  ate  better  seen  at  the  pdes 
of  the  sun,  Bimply  oecaase  they  ere  there  projected 
egunst  the  d&ik  background  of  the  sky,  and  not 
aeuiut  the  equatorial  extensions  of  the  outer  oorona. 
There  appears  to  be  also  a  second  kind  of  rays  or 
beams  that  are  connected  with  the  win^-Hke  exten- 
sions. These  latter  are  parts  of  the  "  groups  of  syn- 
dinal  structure  "  of  Mr.  Ranyard. 

in.  The  outer  oorona  of  1889  terminated  in  branch- 
ing forms.  These  branchioff  forms  of  the  outer  co- 
rona tuggttt  the  presence  of  streams  of  meteorites 
near  the  sun,  whioh,  by  tlieir  reflected  light  and  \n 
their  native  biUlian^,  due  to  the  coIU^ds  of  thw 
individual  members,  moff  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  outer  oorona. 

IV.  The  dlspoeitioii  of  the  ext^naions  of  the  outer 
oorona  along  and  verr  near  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio 
might  seem  to  show  tnat,  if  the  streania  fii  meteontes 
above  referred  to  really  exi^t,  they  have  long  been  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  solw  system. 

Note.— The  oonolasions  III  and  IV  appear  to  be 
oontradiotoiy  to  that  expreased  in  I.  The  electrical 
theory  announced  by  Dr.  Hngfrlns  in  the  Bakerian 
lecture  for  1886  seems  to  reoownle  the  oonduBione  I, 
ULandlV. 

V.  The  photographs  of  the  oorona  which  were 
taken  just  before  contact  II  and  just  after  contact  III 

g-ove  the  corona  to  be  a  solar  appendage,  and  aie 
tal  to  the  theory  that  anv  large  part  of  the  coronal 
forms  are  produced  by  difiraction.  .  .  . 

VI.  The  apectroeoopio  observations  of  Ur.  Keeler 
show  conclusively  that  the  length  of  a  coronal  line  Is 
not  always  an  in<Ucation  of  the  depth  of  the  gaseous 
ooronj^  atmosphere  of  the  sun  at  that  point,  and 
henoe  to  indicate  the  important  conclusion  that  the 
true  atmosphere  of  tbo  euu  may  be  comparatively 
shallow. 

VII.  Mr.  Keeler  draws  the  ftirther  conclusion  in  bis 
report  .  .  .  that  the  "polar"  rays  are  due  to  beams 
or  light  fk-om  brighter  areas  of  the  sun  illuminating 

the  suspended  particles  of  the  sun's  gSNeous  envelopes. 

In  oixier  that  this  oonclusioo  may  stand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ebow  tfiat  all  these  "polar"  beams  are  com- 
posed of  rectilinear  rays.  .  An  important  oondu- 
rion  from  [the  photogiraphic  and  photometric]  meas- 
ures seems  to  be  that  it  is  Impracticable  to  photograph 
tiie  corona  in  AUI  sunshine  with  our  present  plates, 
and  tLat  a  photographic  search  for  Vulcan  is  hopeless. 

The  Son. — H.  Crew,  whose  observations  of 
the  rotation  of  the  sun  were  noted  in  last  year's 
summary,  has  recently  made  a  new  series  of  ob- 
servations for  the  correction  or  confirmation  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  angular  velocity  of  rota- 
tion increases  with  an  increase  of  latitude.  He 
still  flnds  shorter  rotation  periods  for  the  higher 
latitudes,  the  mean  value  for  the  period  at  lati- 
tude 45°  being  eighteen  hours  shorter  than  at 
the  equator,  but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  this 
difference  and  to  the  uncertiunty  of  the  observa- 
tions, he  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  no  certain  varia- 
tion of  period  with  latitude  has  been  detected 
with  the  spectroscope."    Attention  is  called. 
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however,  to  the  wide  differences  of  the  equato- 
rial period  as  obtained  by  different  methods— dif- 
ferencea  that  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
really  dealing  with  different  strata  of  the  son, 
though  here,  also,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placra  upon  the  observations. 

During  1888  sun-spots  were  few,  small,  and  in 
low  latitudes,  and  there  were  frequent  intervals 
in  which  no  spots  at  all  were  seen — lon^  inter- 
vals, in  tact,  than  anv  since  the  QiiDimam  of 
1879.  The  most  proliflc  month  as  to  entire 
spotted  area,  thongh  not  'as  to  number  of  spots, 
was  November,  following  immediately  a  long 
period  of  quiescence.  There  was  a  rough  tend- 
ency of  spots  to  certain  solar  longitudes ;  and  in 
latitude  tney  continued  to  be  more  numerous  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Facnln  did  not  vary  simultaneously  with  spots, 
hat  their  diminution  as  compared  with  1886  and 
1887  was  slight.  They  showed  a  very  noticeable 
development  during  the  secondary  maximum  of 
September  while  the  prominences  fell  off  consid- 
erably both  in  Sept«uber  and  November,  but  at- 
tained their  gnuest  development  in  Uaich  and 
A^l. 

TUnetarr  TaUM.— An  important  and  la- 
borious work  is  being^  carried  on  by  Prof.  Si- 
mon Newcomb,  consisting  of  the  redetermination 
of  the  elements  of  all  the  larg«  planets  from 
the  best  and  most  recent  observations,  and  of 
the  construction  of  tables  founded  on  uniform 
data.  This  involves  an  immense  amount  of  com- 
putation, including  the  re-reduction  of  the  older 
planetary  obeervations  and  the  discussion  of  the 
later  ones,  wit^  a  view  of  reducing  them  all  to  a 
uniform  ^ratem.  Another  branch  of  this  planet- 
ary waA  IS  a  determinalion  of  the  mass  of  Ju- 
piter from  the  motions  of  Polyhvmnia,  and  a 
comparison  of  Huisen's  tables  of  tne  moon,  with 
observed  occultations  since  1750. 

In  commenting  upon  recent  d^rminations  of 
planetary  masses  from  the  motions  of  comets, 
Prof.  Hall  says:  "The  objection  to  deducing 
values  of  planetary  masses  from  the  motions  of 
comets  consists,  I  Uiink,  in  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently other  forces  than  that  of  gravitation  act 
on  these  bodies.  As  a  comet  approaches  the 
sun  it  changes  form,  disint^rabes,  and  matter  is 
thrown  off  to  form  a  taiL  Until  we  know  more 
of  the  theory  of  these  changes,  the  computation 
of  masses  from  the  motions  of  comets  and  infer- 
ences about  the  resisting  medium  in  space  must 
be  uncertain." 

Tke  Earth.— M.  A.  Kicoo  has  called  attention 
to  a  phenomenon  that  gives  a  striking  proof  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  though  it  has  hardly 
been  noticed  hitherto.  At  the  Oraervatoiy  of  Pa- 
lermo, which  is  1^  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  286*2  feet  above  its  level,  a  great  num- 
ber of  photographs  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  have  been  taken  a  few  min- 
utes after  rising  or  before  setting,  and  they  show 
that  the  diameter  in  the  plane  of  reflection  is 
less  in  the  reflected  image. than  in  the  direct 
This  deformity  is  doe  to  the  fact  that  t-he  sur- 
face of  the  water  forms  a  cylindrical  mirror, 
with  axis  horizontal  and  normal  to  the  plane  of 
reflection;  the  amount  of  the  observed  flatten- 
ing accords  well  with  that  demanded  by  theory. 

Satnrn. — Dr.  P.  Terby,  of  Louvain,  reported, 
on  t^e  evening  of  March  H,  1889,  discovwy  of  a 


white  spot  on  the  rings  of  Saturn  adjacent  to 
the  shaaow  of  the  ball  and  similar  to  the  white 
afota  sometimes  seen  npon  Jupiter.  On  ISth 
it  ms  again  seen  with  an  eignt-inch  Grnbb  tel- 
escope, but  it  was  invisible  on  the  ISth,  20th, 
22d,  and  28d,  and  on  April  2.  Evidence  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  this  spot  is  extremely  con- 
tradictory. Several  observers  have  confirmed 
Dr.  Terby's  discover)',  but  Mr.  Ckimmon  was  un- 
able to  see  the  spot  with  his  five-foot  reflector, 
nor  could  it  be  seen  with  the  great  Lick  tele- 
scope.  Prol  Hall  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 

Shenomenon  is  an  effect  of  contrast.  The  vetj 
ne  division  on  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn,  detect- 
ed with  the  thirty-six-inch  Lick  refractor  early 
in  1888,  was  asain  seen  in  1889,  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  sixtli  of  the  breadth  of  ring  A  from 
its  outer  edge.  A  dark  shading  extended  inward 
from  the  new  division  almost  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  ring.  Prof.  Holdeu  has  also  noted  an  ex- 
tremely narrow,  bH^ter  polar  cap,  about  flve 
seconds  wide,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equsp 
tor  and  perpendicular  to  this,  about  the  width  of 
the  Cassini  division  at  the  ansa.  Asaph  Hall, 
Jr.,  has  found  from  his  observations  of  Titan  a 
vidue  for  the  mass  of  Saturn  of  1  :  SiSOOS,  the 
sun's  mass  being  unity.  This  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  Bessel's  revised  value,  1 : 3,503*0,  and 
Struve's,  1  : 3498. 

Uranus. — At  the  Julv  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Tayler  described  cer- 
tain observations  of  the  spectrum  of  Uranus, 
made  with  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  attached 
to  the  flve-foot  reflector  at  Common's  observ*- 
tory,  Ealing.  Bright  flutings  were  detected  in 
the  red,  orange,  and  green,  and  also  four  dark 
bands  in  the  orange,  green,  greenish-blue,  and 
blue,  indicating  that  the  planet  is  to  some  extent 
self-luminous.  No  solar  lines  were  seen.  But 
Dr.  William  Huggins,  by  help  of  photMraphy, 
has  found  evidence  of  their  existence.  With  an 
exposure  of  two  hours,  on  June  8,  1889,  he  ob- 
tained a  spectrum  in  which  all  the  principal  solar 
lines  were  distinctly  seen,  but  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  any  other  lines,  bright  or  dark. 

Neptune.— Observations  of  the  satellite  of 
Neptune  during  the  past  three  years  have  shown 
that  the  plane  of  its  orbit  imdeivoes  consider- 
able perturbations  hitherto  unexplained.  Prof. 
Newcomb  and  M,  F.  Tisserand  have,  independ- 
ently, suggested  that  this  may  be  aooounted  for 
by  supposing  that  Neptune  is  slightly  flattened, 
and  that  the  orbit  of  the  satellite  makes  an  angle 
with  the  equator. 

Asteroias.- Following  is  a  table  of  the  aste- 
roids added  to  the  list  since  Oct.  26, 1888 : 


SBO. 
£61. 
28S. 
2RS. 
S84. 

aw. 

28« 


PhlBii  I  PiUsK,>t  Vieniu. 

LaoKtU...  F«tlBft,at  VIcDUt. 

Cbirlola,  at  Nkw  . 
ChvlolB,  ftt  NlM  . 

Chariota,  At  Nice  . 
PaliBA,  at  Vtaiuia. 


DiMOT- 

tnr'% 
«T 

6S 
4 
5 
« 
7 
60 
4» 


Dirt*  of 


ISSS  Oct ». 

Oct  n. 

1S89  Jan.  Stj. 
Feb.  8. 
Hay  29. 
Adc.S. 
Aug.  8. 
AOS.  86. 


Nephthya..!  PHton.at  CHnton. 

Number  277  has  received  tbe  name  Elvira, 
and  270  the  name  Thule.  An  asteroid  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude,  picked  up  by  Palisa  on  Jan. 
4. 1889,  proved  to  be  Siwa,  140; 
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Coni6tB* — The  origin  of  comets,  always  a  frait- 
fol  field  for  specoliUJon,  has  received  more  than 
usual  attention  of  late.  Dr.  Th.  Bredichin  has 
txpreeaed  the  opinion  that  periodic  comets  owe 
th«r  origin  to  tne  segmraitation  of  ordinary  par- 
^>olic  comets,  having  been  thrown  off  from  the 
latter  by  an  eruption,  such  as  we  have  probably 
witnessed  in  the  great  comet  of  1882  and  in  Biela  s 
comet.  A  valuable  paper  on  the  capture  theory 
of  oomets  1^  M.  Timerand  will  be  found  in  the 
"BnlleUn  Astronomiqne "  for  June  and  July, 

1888.  In  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Holetsehek  it 
isclaimed  that  theapparent  systematic  grouping 
of  cometary  perihelia  in  certain  directions  (270 
and  90°  of  neliocentric  longitude)  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  general  motion  of  the  solar  system, 
bat  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  earth  at  the 
time  that  these  discoveries  are  most  readily  made. 

Among  the  moet  important  of  recent  oontri- 
bations  to  cometary  literature  is  Dr.  H.  Krentz*8 
monograph  on  the  great  September  comet  1882 
n,  the  comet  tb^  was  seen  m  full  daylight,  and 
was  followed  by  astronomers  until  it  actually 
disappeared  against  the  sun's  disk.  The  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  orbit,  presented  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
nndeos  into  several  points  of  condensation,  seems 
to  have  been  most  skillfully  surmounted  bythe 
computer.  The  final  value  for  the  period  is  772-2 
years.  Dr.  Kreutz  has  also  flnishml  a  computa- 
tion of  the  orbit  of  comet  1880  I,  but  its  publi- 
cation is  delayed  until  the  completion  of  Dr. 
Weiss's  determination  of  that  of  1848  I,  as  these 
time  comets  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  come- 
tary system,  distinguished  for  short  perihelion 
distances ;  and  we,  no  donbt,  now  have  a  fourth 
member  of  the  same  familv  in  the  headless  com- 
et 1887  L 

William  R.  Brooks,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  reported 
the  discovery,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  IS,  186^, 
of  a  foint  comet  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius. 
This  comet,  to  which  the  dengnation  Comet  a, 

1889,  was  ^ven,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  as  the 
first  comet  discovered  in  the  year  was  diligently 
searched  for  by  several  observers,  especially  by 
Barnard  and  Swift,  who  examined  the  region 
carefully  from  Jan.  19  to  Feb.  18,  but  without 
success.  As  the  three  observations  necessary  for 
determining  the  orbit  were  not  secured,  this  com- 
et is  uot  catalogued  among  the  comets  of  the 
year.  A  comet  announced  >y  Swift  on  July  16, 
B  also  omitted,  as  it  proved  to  be  identical  with 
the  comet  discovered  by  Brooks  on  Aug.  7, 1888 
a888  III).  The  comets  of  1889  (up  to  the  end  of 
October),  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
passed  perihelion,  are  then  as  follows : 

Comet  1889  I  or  Comet  e  1888,  designated  as 
Comet  V  in  the  record  of  last  year,  was  discovered 
by  Barnard,  at  Lick  Observatory,  with  a  4-inch 
comet  seeker  on  Sept  3, 1888,  or  the  morning  of 
Sept.  3,  and  was  also  independently  discovered 
by  Brooks  at  Geneva  on  the  following  morning. 
It  was  a  round,  nebulous  mass,  1'  in  diameter,  witli 
a  central  condensation  of  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  magnitude  and  no  tail.  At  the  end 
of  Xovember  and  beginning  of  December,  it  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  ana  about  as  bright  as  a 
star  of  the  sixth  nugnitude.  Perihelion  waa 
passed  on  Jan.  81, 18^,  and  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
mtty  it  disappeared  in  the  sun's  rays,  reappear- 
ing, however,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 


maining  visible  for  several  months  longer.  Bar- 
nard remarked,  on  June  3  that  there  was  an  anom- 
alous tail  directly  following  the  comet  about, 
1'  in  length  uiu  some  3'  or  8'  broad.  There 
was  no  trace  of  a  tail  preceding  or  pointing  away 
from  the  sun,  the  direction  usually  taken  by  these 
cometary  appendages.  The  spectrum  on  Nov.  14, 
according  to  Dr.  Ralph  Copeland,  instead  of  be- 
ing composed  of  the  usual  feeble,  separate  bands, 
was  continuous,  brighter  in  the  miadle,  and  fod- 
ed  gradually  at  both  ends ;  it  resembled  the  spec- 
trum of  a  close  globular  star-cluster  or  of  a  non- 
gaseous nebula,  rather  than  that  of  a  self  lumi- 
nous gas.  Faint  patches  of  light  were  made  out 
in  the  positions  usually  occupied  by  the  second 
and  third  cometary  bands.  Similar  observations 
were  made  later,  and  on  Dec.  8  all  three  bands 
were  distinctly  visible,  but  on  each  oocasion  the 
oontinuous  spectrum  formed  the  ground  on 
which  the  bnghter  spectrum  was  superposed. 
Dr.  Copeland  says,  "  It  seems  probable  that  tite 
comet  shines  mainly  by  reflected  light,  ...  to 
which  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  cometary  ma- 
terial is  slowly  adding  the  usual  bright  bands." 

Comet  1889  11.  On  the  evening  of  March  31, 
R  E.  Barnard  discovered,  with  the  13-inch  equa- 
torial of  Lick  Observato^,  a  very  small  and  ex* 
tremely  slender  comet,  the  head  being  not  over 
10"  in  diameter  and  the  tail  about  16'  in  length  ; 
the  nucleus  whs  stellar  and  of  about  the  mir- 
teenth  magnitude. 

Comet  1889  III.  Mr.  Barnard  discovered,  with 
the  64-inch  equatorial  of  Lick  Observatory,  mi- 
other  taint  comet,  at  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  24  in  the  constellation  Andromeda. 
According  to  elements  computed  by  W.  W.  Camp- 
bell, it  had  passed  perihelion  on  June  30,  and  was 
receding  from  the  earth  as  well  as  from  the  sun 
when  discovered.  The  last  observation  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  at  Lick  Observatory  on  Aug.  6. 

Comet  1889  IV.  A  tolerably  bri{^ht  comet  was 
discovered  in  Centaums  by  Davidson  at  tiie 
Melbourne  Observatory  on  July  31.  On  the  36th 
it  was  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  a 
smalt  telescope  showed  a  bushy  tail.  A  photo- 
graph of  this  comet  was  secured  on  July  80  at 
LicK  Observatory  by  Mr.  Barnard.  The  time 
of  exposure  was  one  hour  and  thirtv  minutes, 
and  the  negative  showed  a  wide,  fan-snaped  tail, 
with  borders  concave  to  its  axis  and  pretty  bright 
for  30*  bom  the  head  and  traceable  to  6S\  Prof. 
Holden  finds  that  the  brightest  part  of  the  tail 
was  of  the  brightness  of  the  biighest  part 
of  the  solar  corona  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  and  iBnisoB 
that  of  the  full  moon. 

Comet  1889  V.  William  R.  Brooks,  while  sweep- 
ing the  southwestern  heavens  with  a  lOHnch 
equatorial  on  the  morning  of  July  6,  discovered 
a  suspicious-looking  nebulous  object,  the  comet- 
ary cnaiacter  of  which  he  was  able  to  confirm 
by  observations  on  the  following  mominj^.  The 
position  at  the  time  of  discovery  was  right  as- 
cension 23''  45",  declination  —9°  10'.  It  was 
then  faint,  with  a  short,  wide  tail.  The  comet 
attracted  no  special  attention  on  the  part  of  as- 
tronomers till  Aug.  1.  when  Barnard  discovered 
that  it  had  mparentiy  given  birth  to  two  small 
nebulous  bodies.  The  next  morning  showed 
that  both  objects,  which  he  designated  as  B  and 
0,  were  moving  with  the  parent  comet  through 
space.   Mr.  Barnard  says :  "  On  Aug.  8  they  were 
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examined  with  the  86-inch  equatorial,  which 
showed  the  whole  group  very  beautifully.  Each 
of  the  componionsliad  a  verf  small  nacleus  and 
condensation  in  a  very  small  head  and  a  short, 
faint  tail,  presenting  a  perfect  miniature  of  the 
larger  one,  which  was  pretty  bright  and  well  de- 
veloped, with  small  nucleus  and  slightly  fan- 
sh«^  tail  1°  long.  There  was  then  absdutely 
no  nebulous  connection  with  the  larger,  nor  has 
there  been  at  any  time  since,  either  in  the  13-inch 
or  in  the  36^iDch  telescopes.  Nothing  whatever 
has  been  seen  here  of  the  nebulous  envelope 
spoken  of  by  the  Vienna  observers  as  apparently 
inclosing  tne  whole  group  (A.  S,»14).  I 
have  from  the  first  carefully  looked  for  a  nebu- 
lous connection.  Under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances the  tails  of  B  and  C  might  be  iniagined 
to  be  a  connecting  nebulosity,  but  the  tail  of  B 
falls  ^ort  of  A,  and  Uiat  ot'^  C  does  not  nearly 
reach  B.  Each  comet  is  in  appearance  absolute- 
ly independent  of  the  other.  The  tails  of  all 
three  have  lain  in  the  line  of  the  nucleus  of  A, 
and  therefore  have  not  sensibly  deviated  from 
the  position-angle  341". 

**0n  Aug.  4  two  other  companions  were  detected 
with  the  great  telescope,  one  of  which  was  meas- 
ured, the  other  being  too  elusive  to  set  the  wires 
on.  I  have  numbered  these  four  companions  B, 
C,  D,  E,  in  the  order  of  increasing  right  ascen- 
sion, A  being  the  larger  comet,  D  and  E  being 
the  two  last  discovered.  D  has  been  seen  sevenu 
times  since  the  moon  withdrew,  but  has  always 
been  too  faint  to  observe ;  it  has  not  sensibly 
changed  its  position.  E  has  only  been  seen  once ; 
its  position-anrie  referred  to  0  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  D,  and  its  distance  twice  as  great. 
Four  or  five  other  nebulous  bodies  observed  near 
the  comet  Aug.  2  have  not  since  been  seen,  and 
wereprobsbly  nebulous. 

"The  results  of  the  observations  of  the  two 
brighter  companions  are  extremely  interesting. 
Measures  of  B  have  been  made  on  eighteen,  and 
of  C  on  seventeen  nights.  These  two  have 
almost  exactly  the  same  position-angles,  which 
have  been  sensibly  constant;  their  distances 
from  the  main  body  have,  however,  been  increas- 
ing. At  the  last  observationa,  B  seems  to  be 
stationarjr,  the  distance  from  A  remaining  con- 
stant, while  C  continues  to  recede." 

According  to  elements  published  by  Dr.  Knopf, 
the  main  comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  SepL  27 
at  a  distance  from  the  sun  of  1-96  in  terms  of  the 
earth's  mean  distance,  and  its  period  of  revolu- 
tion is  7-886  years. 

Such  resolution  into  several  points  of  extreme 
condensation  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  great  comet  of  1883,  but  there  the  separate 
condensations  were  contiguous,  and  all  were  en- 
veloped in  one  common  nebulosity.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  two  components  were  far  apart, 
and  each  was  surrounded  by  its  own  nebulosity, 
a  phenomenon  of  which  we  also  have  a  precedent 
in  Biela's  comet.  This  oomet,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1773,  continued  single  till  November, 
1845.  and  then,  by  the  end  of  December,  sepa- 
rated  into  two  distinct  nebulosities.  In  1852  the 
two  companions  were  seen,  but  the  distance  had 
increased  eightfold,  and  at  the  next  return  they 
had  apparently  been  dissipated  in  a  diower  of 
mRteors ;  diligent  search  has  fiuled  to  reveal  the 
least  trace  of  the  comet  since. 


Star-Catalognes.— Dr.  Auwers  published  in 
1880  a  provisional  list  of  303  reference  stars  for 
the  southern  zones  of  the  Astronomische  Gesell- 
schaft  between  —  3°  and  —  28°,  and  although  the 
material  accumulated  since  that  time  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  most  accurate  places,  he  has  pre- 
pared a  catal<^e  of  positions  which  will  probab- 
ly require  but  ali^^t  oorrection.  The  places  have 
been  reduced  to  188S  by  carefully  determiDed 
proper  motions. 

A  collection  of  all  available  meridian  obser- 
vations of  stars  that  will  be  within  1°  of  the 
north  pole  in  1900  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Anna  Winlock,  and  published  aa  No.  9,  of  voL 
xviii,  of  the  "Harwd  Ohsnrvatory  Annals.** 
Prof.  Safford  has  published  a  cataloiiue  of  right 
ascensions  of  261  stars,  mostly  within  10°  of  the 
pole,  observed  with  the  4^incn  Repsold  meridian 
circle  of  Field  Memorial  Observatory  at  Will- 
iamstown  from  1883  to  1887. 

The  third  volume  of  Auwers's  new  reduction 
of  Bradlev,  which  has  been  five  years  in  goii^ 
through  tae  press,  was  flually  published  in  188C 
This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  cata- 
logue proper,  tables  giving  tiie  quantities  in  the 
reduction  to  the  apparent  place  that  depend 
upon  the  star's  position,  and  a  comparison  of 
Bradley's  positions,  reduced  to  1865,  with  Berlin 
and  Greenwich  observations  of  abont  the  same 
date.  The  catalogue  contains  8,368  stars. 

Star  CluurtB.— A  series  of  charts  emtnacing 
all  the  stars  visiUe  to  the  naked  eye — ^that  1^ 
down  to  abont  the  six-and-a-half  magnitude — 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Cottam,  and  has 
been  highly  complimented.  There  are  thirty- 
six  sheets,  the  scale  being  one  third  of  an  inch 
to  one  degree  of  a  great  circle.  Another  most 
useful  set  of  star  maps  is  Klein's  new  star  atlas, 
which  has  appeared  in  both  English  uid 
man  editions.  In  the  latter  there  are  etriiteai 
maps,  containing  about  the  same  number  m  Btara 
as  Mr.  Cottam's,  and  giving  also  all  the  ne^lsB 
and  clusters  visible  in  tebscopee  of  moderate 
power — a  great  help  to  comet  hunters. 

Stellar  Spectra. — The  researches  that  con- 
stitute the  Henry  Draper  Memorial,  at  Harvard 
Observatory,  have  consisted  for  the  past  three 
years  in  the  photographic  study  of  stellar  spec- 
tra ;  and,  whUe  this  will  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal subject  for  investigation,  Mrs.  Draper  has 
decided  to  extend  the  field  of  work  underuken  so 
as  to  include  the  studv  of  other  physical  proper^ 
ties  of  the  stars  b;r  photography.  The  first  re- 
search is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
The  catalogue  of  spectra  of  bright  stars  as  fu 
south  as  —  25'  declination  is  practio^y  ready 
for  the  printer;  the  photographs  for  the  oatar 
logue  of  the  spectra  of  faint  stars  are  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  the  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  of  the 
brighter  stars  by  means  of  the  11-inch  refractor, 
with  one,  two.  or  four  large  prisms  over  its  ob- 
ject-glass, will  probably  be  comi^eted  within  the 
year.  The  8-indi  Baohe  telescope,  with  which 
the  observations  for  the  first  catalogue  referred 
to  have  been  made,  remained  in  California  after 
the  New  Year's  eclipse  until  Feb.  2,  1889,  and 
was  then  sent  to  Peru  to  continue  work  upon  the 
spectra  of  bright  stars  from  —  35°  to  the  south 

Sjle ;  the  resulting  photographs  will  be  sent  to 
ambridge  for  reduction.   Tne  research  on  the 
spectra  of  faint  stars  will  also  be  continued  to 
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the  south  pole,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  work 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  will  be  completed  in 
two  yean.  The  Bache  telescope  will  be  replaced 
at  Cambridge  bj  an  inatrumenti  of  similar  con- 
stmction  proTid«d  by  Mrs.  Draper. 

Pfaotographr  has  been  applied  very  suooess- 
fullr,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Potsdam,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  rdocities  of  stars  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  si^ht  from  the  observer  to  the  star 
under  observation.  The  displacement  of  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum  due  to  this  motion  of  the 
star  to  or  from  the  obserr^,  or  of  the  obserrer 
to  or  from  the  ntat,  is  extremely  minute,  and  the 
accordance  of  the  measurements  made  by  Dr. 
Vogel  is  quite  remarkable.  His  mean  results  tor 
the  motion  referred  to  the  sun — that  is,  after  the 
observed  motion  has  been  corrected  for  the  known 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit — are  as  follow : 

Owellk  racMUnc  from  iba  nu  IC  mllM  k  aaoond. 

AlMtann  racedlDf  from  the  mo  SO  mllra  a  HOimd. 

Polarii  approMhtor  the  BOD  10  mllM  »  MOoBd. 

A3gtA  approMUns  iba  «m  T  mtlea  a  aaoond. 

PrtTrjiTn  appnrinitiit  ihir  iiiii  T  mUtw  a  ■ititmnl 

Stellar  PanlUz.— Prof.  Pritohard,  of  Ox- 
ford [JniTersity  Observatory,  has  continued  his 
investigations  of  stellar  parallax  by  meuis  of 
photography,  his  aim  being  to  examme  all  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude  suitably  situated  for 
observation  at  Oxford,  in  the  hope  of  contribut- 
ii^  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  what  Her- 
acbel  called  the  ''oonstruotion  of  the  heavens." 
With  reference  to  the  dlflerenoee  between  the 
results  obtained  by  different  observers.  Prof. 
Pritohard  aays :  "  Guided  by  the  suggestions  of 
m»nt  experience,  I  now  Uiink  that  such  differ- 
ences of  '  parallax '  might  very  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated,  and  may  probably  be  accepted 
as  matters  of  fact,  without  in  any  degree  im- 

r^ing  the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  For 
process  of  this  work  on  parallax,  and  also 
from  the  general  history  of  nmilar  Inquiries,  it 
has  been  made  abundantly  evident  that  no  neces- 
sary connection  exists  between  the  bri^tness  of 
a  star  and  its  position  in  space  or  distance  from 
the  sun.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  very  difference 
of  brightness  mainly  which  guides  us  in  the 
selection  of  comparison  stars.  The  '  parallax ' 
is,  in  fact,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
enlly  recognized  to  be,  a  differential  quantity, 
fainter  stars  being  in  very  many  instances  much 
nearer  to  us  than  others  possessing  incomparably 
greater  brightness.  Id  passing,  I  may  here  in- 
stance a  Lyne  as  compared  with  61  Cygni ;  $  Cen- 
taori  as  compared  with  t  Indi.  In  fact,  the  posi- 
tion in  space  of  the  faint  comparison  stars  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  star  whose  parallax  is 
sought  is,  if  not  a  matter  of  accident,  at  ^1 
events  wholly  unknown  until  the  observations 
and  computations  are  complete." 

Prof.  Pritchard's  final  results  for  stellar  paral- 
lax, as  publish^  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Oxford  Observations."  are  a.s  follows : 


Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Oudemans  has  collected,  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  Nos.  -3,915  luid 
2,916,  the  scattered  results  for  stellar  parallax 
obtained  in  the  past  sixty  years,  in  a  very  oon- 
reuient  form,  mth  notes  on  authorities.  The 
following  table  forms  a  snmmary  of  his  paper: 
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From  which  Dr.  Oudemans  concludes  that 
"  stars  with  proper  motions  greater  than  -OS" 
have  probably  an  annual  parallax  of  -10"  to  -60". 

Tariable  Stars. — Several  important  papers 
by  S.  C.  Chandler  have  been  published  in  the 
**  Astronomical  JoumaL"  In  one  of  these,  Mr. 
Chandler  describes  an  ingenious  method  of  esti- 
mating star  colors,  which  he  has  used  with  g^ood 
effect.  It  consists  in  estimating  the  relative 
change  of  brightness  effected  in  two  stars  by  the 
interposition,  first  of  a  blue  and  then  of  a  red 
shade-glass.  If  a  red  and  a  white  star  appear  of 
the  same  brightness  when  viewed  directly,  the 
red  star  will  seem  the  fainter  when  the  blue 
glass  is  interposed,  but  the  brighter  with  the 
red  glass.  These  ^fferences  of  In^htness  can 
be  precisely  estimated  by  Argelander's  method, 
andT  they  tuus  afford  definite  measures  of  the 
differences  in  color  of  the  two  stars  on  an  at- 
bitrarv  scale  depending  upon  the  glasses  em- 
ployed. The  effect  of  brightness  upon  the  scale 
estimates  seem  to  be  imperceptible,  at  least 
between  the  second  and  ninth  magnitudes.  An 
important  result  of  Mr.  Chandler's  investiga- 
tions is  the  intimate  connection  shown  between ' 
the  length  of  period  and  the  depth  of  color  of 
the  star;  the  very  short  period  variables  are 
nearly  white;  those  of  longer  period  somewhat 
redder,  the  tint  growing  deepef  the  longer  the 
period.  The  possessors  of  lai^  refractors  are 
strongly  urged  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  obsi^vation  of  the  minima  of  variaUes 
that  become  too  ftiint  for  ordinary  telescopes, 
our  knowledge  of  such  variables  being  extremely 
deficient.  Argelander's  method  of  observation 
is  recommended. 

Mr.  Chandler  has  collected  the  observations  of 
U  Opbinchi  (of  all  variables,  the  one  with  short- 
est period  and  most  rapid  fluctuations  of  light), 
and  he  finds  a  curious  but  well-marked  retar- 
dation in  the  increase  of  brilliancy  some  half-hour 
or  so  after  minimum  is  passed.  A  similar  irreg- 
ularity has  been  noticed  in  the  light-curve  of  S 
Cancri  and  occasionally  in  that  of  Al^l.  Further 
observations  of  the  Algol  variable  Y  Cygni,  the 

geriod  of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  have 
xed  this  element  at  1'  11>>  6^  48* ;  tiie  period 
of  R  Canis  Majoris,  an  interesting  variable  de- 
tected by  Mr.  E.  F.  Sawyer,  is  undoubtedly  very 
close  to  l-i  3''  15"  56*. 

An  "  Index  to  Observations  of  Variable  Stars  " 
forms  No.  8  of  vol.  xviii  of  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory."  A  large  number  of  un- 
published observations  are  referred  to,  partic- 
ularly three  extensive  series  of  observations  by 
Argelander,  Heis,  and  Schmidt. 
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Extension  of  the  Law  of  OraTltatlon  to 
Stellar  Systems.— -ProL  Hall,  in  a  discussion 
of  this  question  in  the  "  Astronomical  Jonmal," 
after  a  reviev  of  the  various  speculations  upon 
the  subject:,  says :  "  The  weakness  uf  the  proof 
that  the  Newtonian  law  governs  the  motions  of 
double  stars  arises  from  two  sources.  In  the 
first  place,  the  errors  of  observation  have  a  large 
ratio  to  the  quantities  measured.  This  condition 
makes  it  dimcult  to  compute  the  orbits  with 
much  accuracy,  or  we  may  satisfy  the  ot^rva- 
tions  with  very  different  elements.  .  .  ,  The 
insufficiency  in  the  data  can  only  be  removed  by 
further  observation.  Since  thei-e  is  no  theoret- 
ical difficulty  in  the  way,  the  continuation  of  the 
observations  of  double  stars  and  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  observation  will,  in  time, 
give  the  means  for  the  accurate  determination 
of  their  apparent  orbits.  The  theoretical  diffi- 
culty in  proving  the  law  of  Newton  for  double 
stars  can  not  be  overcome,  but  we  can  increase 
the  probability  of  the  existence  of  this  law  by 
determining  more  orbits  and  those  that  are 
very  differently  situated.  If  the  law  proves  sat- 
isfsictory  in  all  cases,  we  shall  have  a  probability 
of  its  universality  increasing  with  the  progre^ 
of  astronomy."  out,  although  this  probability 
may  be  very  great,  it  can  not  constitute  a  proof 
offering  the  character  of  experimental  certainty 
which  clothes  the  law  of  Xewton  itself  in  our 
planetary  system.  A  serious  difficulty  is  encount- 
ered in  the  enormous  velocities  with  which  quite 
a  number  of  stars  appear  to  be  moving  through 
space,  "  runaway  "  Groombridge — 1830,  ft  Ca*- 
Bwpeiie,  fi  Uydn,  a  BoStis,  and  others.  Some  of 
these  velocities  are  comparable  to  that  of  a  comet 
in  clcee  proximity  to  the  sun,  but  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  visible  object  near  the  one  in  motion 
to  which  we  can  ascribe  an  attractive  force,  act- 
ing according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  observed,  unless  we  assume 
enormous  masses. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject  is  contrib- 
uted by  H.  Tisserand  to  the  "  Bulletin  Astrono- 
miqne   for  Janu^r,  1887. 

Donble  and  Multiple  Stars.— The  star  q 
Ophiuchi  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude  has 
been  divided  into  two  nearly  etjual  components 
by  Bumham  with  the  38-inoh  Lick  refractor,  and 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  vrill  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  a  binary  of  short  period ;  the  distance 
18  about  0-85"  He  nas  also  found  companions  for 
Aldebaran  and  y  Cassiopein,  and  a  vei?  minute 
companion  for  B  Cygni  distant  about  3-6" 

In  measuring  the  doable  star  •  Hydrsa  at  Pul- 
kowa,  in  1860,  and  ag^ain  in  1864,  Otto  Struve 
suspected  an  elongation  in  the  principal  star. 
In  1877-'78,  Bumnam  carefully  examined  the 
pair,  but  always  found  the  larger  star  round. 
In  April,  1888,  J.  V.  Schiaparelli,  vrith  the  18-inch 
refractor  at  Milan,  found  it  plainly  elongated, 
and  Bumham  has  been  able  to  separate  and 
measure  this  faint  companion  with  the  86-inch 
Lick  glass,  using  a  magnifying  power  of  3,800. 
It  seems  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  a  physical  system,  and  perliaps  one 
in  rapid  motion. 

Herr  H.  Seeliger  has  published  a  paper  on  the 
peculiar  stellar  system  \  Cancri,  in  which  he  finds 
that  more  recent  observations  and  further  study 
conflrm  his  former  result  and  the  still  earlier 


conclusions  of  Otto  Stmve.  {  Cancri  coosists  of 
a  star  A,  5*0  magnitude,  a  close  visible  com- 
panion B,  5-7  magnitude,  and  a  more  distant 
companion  C,  5-5  ma^itude.  Treating  A,  B, 
and  C  as  three  bodies,  Herr  Seeliger  by  a  strict 
analysis  of  their  motions,  shows  that  to  make 
theory  conform  to  observation,  C  must  revolve 
about  a  point  St  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
center  ol  gravity  of  C  and  a  dark  companion  D 
while  their  common  center  of  gravity  revolves 
about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  stars  A 
and  B. 

The  Oreat  Nebvla  In  Orion.— In  order  to 

teat  the  efficacy  of  photo^aphy  in  the  discovery 
of  new  nebulce.  Prof.  Pickering  has  compared 
the  number  of  nebulra  shown  in  a  series  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  regions  about  the  great  neoulse 
in  Orion,  with  the  number  in  the  same  re^oo 
given  by  Dreyer's  catalogue.  FourtMD  of  the 
objects  photographed  are  contained  in  Dreyer's 
catalogue ;  four  in  the  catalogue  are  not  photo- 
l^raphed ;  twelve  that  are  photographed  are  not 
m  tne  catalogue.  Prof.  Picli ering  concludes  that 
in  carrying  out  the  same  proportion  we  might 
expect  to  discover  four  or  five  thousand  such 
objects  by  photo^phing  the  whole  sky;  but, 
be  adds,  "there  is  one  consideration  that  may 
seriously  modify  this  conclusion.  The  suecee- 
sive  improvements  in  photography  have  continu- 
ally increased  the  limits  of  the  nebula  in  Orion. 
These  plates  show  that  it  not  only  includes  the 
sword-handle  e.  v,  and  9,  but  a  long  nebulosity 
extends  south  from  t,  others  surround  this  star, 
while  others,  both  north  and  south,  indicate  that 
perhaps  the  next  increase  in  sensitiveness  of  our 
plates  will  join  them  all  in  a  vast  nebula  many 
agrees  in  length." 

In  the  March  number  of  the  "  Monthly  Notices,** 
Isaac  Roberts  gives  a  brief  paper  on  what  he 
terras  photographic  analyses  of  the  great  nebula 
of  Orion,  and  the  nebule  M  42,  M  48,  and  h  1180 
in  Orion.  This  was  done  by  exposing  negatives 
between  five  seconds  and  three  hours,  twenty- 
flye  minutes,  and  studying  the  gradations  of  the 
nebulosity  obtained  in  order  "to  compare  the 
relative  actinic  power  of  the  light  in  different 
parts  of  the  nebula."  An  exposure  of  five  sec- 
conds  showed  the  four  stars  of  the  trapezium ; 
one  of  thirty  seconds  increased  the  diameter  and 
density  of  these  stars,and  athird  exposure  of  one 
minute  intensified  the  same  effect,  and  showed 
the  beginning  of  nebulosity  around  the  star  9. 
Photographs  obtained  under  lon^r  exposures, 
upon  comparison  with  the  drawings  of  Lord 
Bbsse  and  Bond,  seem  to  show  that  changes  of 
the  relative  position  of  certain  stars  have  taken 

Elace  since  1866 ;  while  still  longer  exposures 
ave  brought  out  evidence  that  the  three  objects, 
M  43,  M  43,  and  h  1180,  all  belong  to  one  gigantic 
aehula. 

When  the  86-inch  redactor  of  Lick  Qbserva- 
tor^  was  mounted,  one  of  the  first  objects  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark  was  the  trapezium 
of  Orion ;  and  he  detected  at  once  an  exceed- 
ing^ly  faint  point  of  light  within  the  trapezium 
which  Mr.  Bumham  Iws  seen  and  measured  fre- 
quently since;  it  is  probably  fainter  than  Uie 
sixteenth  magnitude.  In  October.  1888,  Barnard 
saw  that  the  star  was  really  double,  forming  the 
severest  possible  test  for  the  defining  and  ilfumi- 
nating  power  of  the  great  telescope.  Barnard 
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has  detected  a  second  star  within  the  trapezium, 
and  also  another  of  about  the  same  magnitude 
■8  the  Clark  star  just  preceding  the  trapezium. 

Dr.  William  Huggins  has  photographed  new 
lines  within  the  spectrum  of  the  nebula,  and  he 
has  also  noticed  that  at  least  three  groups  of 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  two  of  the  stars  of  the 
trapezium  extend  into  the  adjoining  nebular 
matter,  and  so  show  that  these  stars  are  not 
merelv  optically,  but  truly  and  physically  con- 
necteti  with  the  nebula.  These  obser\'ations 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nebula 
is  now  in  a  state  of  gas,  though  we  have  no 
knowled^  of  the  anterior  conditions  which  have 
brought  It  into  this  condition. 

The  Great  Nebula  In  Andromeda.  —  The 
"Observatory"  for  February  contains  a  repro- 
duction of  A  remarkable  photograph  of  the  great 
nebula  in  Andromeda,  taken  by  Mr.  Roberts  with 
a  20-iuch  silver-on-glaes  reflector.  A  regular, 
UKmected  and  highly  soggeatire  form  is  given 
to  the  nebula,  which  has  not  been  brought  out 
by  any  drawings  hitherto  made. 

New  AstroDonieal  Societies.— The  friendly 
relations  which  were  established  between  the 
professional  astronomers  at  Mount  Hamilton 
and  amateur  photographers  and  astronomers  of 
the  Pacific  coast  on  the  occasion  of  the  total 
solar  eclipse  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific, of  which  Prof.  Holden  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Schaeberle  and  fiurckhalter, 
secretaries.  The  new  society  is  designed  to  be 
popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  any 
person  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  astron- 
omv  is  invited  to  join  its  membership,  whether 
he  oas  made  special  studies  in  this  diraction  or 
not  The  "  Publications  **  are  printed  in  octavo 
form  at  irregular  intervals.  They  contain  pa- 
pers read  before  the  society,  either  in  full  or  in 
abstract,  the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  also 
notes  from  the  Lick  Observatory,  which  are  brief 
and  popular  accounts  of  the  current  work  of 
that  establishment,  prepared  by  members  of  the 
observatory  staff.  A  fund  has  been  established 
known  as  the  "  Donahoe  Fund  for  the  mainte- 
uuice  of  the  Comet  Medal  of  the  Astronomical 


lar  lectures  are  given  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
a  very  well-written  popular  journal  "Himmel 
und  Krde,"  is  published,  especial  attention  being 
paid  to  astronomy.  Another  new  society,  the 
*'Soci^  Astronomique  de  Fnnce,"  founded 
Jan.  38,  1887,  by  H.  Flammarion,  has  met  with 
well-deserved  succesB.  Reports  are  published  in 
the  "  Observatory  "  and  In  "  L'Astronomie,"  and 
the  proceedings  appear  in  an  annual  bulletin. 

Astronomical  Prizes.— The  Lalande  prize 
of  the  Paris  Academy  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Bossert  for  his  useful  work  as  vice-director  «f 
the  computing  division  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory; the  Valz  prize,  to  Prof.  £3.  C.  Pickering 
for  his  work  in  stellar  photometry;  and  the 
Janssen  prize,  to  Or.  Huggins.  The  Rumford 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded,  Nov. 
80,  1888,  to  Tacchini,  for  important  and  long- 
continued  investigations  whicn  have  largely  ad- 
vuiced  our  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the  sun. 

New  Treatisea  on  AatroBomj.— The  first 
volume  of  a  treatise  on  celestial  mechanics  by 
M.  Tisserand,  of  Paris,  has  appeared.  It  con- 
tains the  general  theory  of  perturbations,  and  Is 
to  be  followed  by  another  volume  on  the  figures 
and  rotation  of  celestial  bodies  and  a  third  on 
the  lunar  theory,  theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
Hansen's  method  for  the  calculation  of  pertur- 
bations and  other  methods  of  recent  date.  An- 
other work  which  will  be  found  in  many  respects 
useful  as  a  text-book  is  "Die  mathematischen 
Theorien  der  Planeten-Berwegungen,"  by  Dr. 
Dziobek.  A  fourth  edition  of  Chambiers's  "  As- 
tronomy "  is  being  published  in  three  volumes ; 
the  first  volume  only  has  been  issued,  and  Proc- 
tor's "  Old  and  New  Astronomy  "  is  to  be  finished 
under  the  editordiip  of  A.  G.  Ranyard. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  division  of  the  globe  em- 
bracing the  continent  of  Australia  and  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  England  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  British  Austral- 
asian colonies,  with  their  public  debts  and  their 
budgets  for  the  financial  year  1887,  which  ended 
on  June  30  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South 
Australia,  on  March  31  in  New  Zealand  and  Fiji, 
and  on  Dec.  81  in  the  other  colonies,  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 


COLONIES. 

Kew  Sooth  WalM  

Tictorl*  

QdmdsIumI  

BoaUi  Aiutnlla  

Wettern  Anstnlla  

TMrnanlK  

NewZMUnd  

m  


Sqoara  nllw. 

Pi^nlatloa. 

Kanaiw. 

Eipudlton. 

IM>t 

810.TO0 
»T.8B4 

ea^sTs 

7,740 

1,049,019 
1,086,119 
866.940 
812,4!! 
42,483 
142,478 
608^361 

jBfL588,Sll 
6,788,826 
8,177,618 
t.869,948 
877JK)8 
504,970 
8,5111,490 
64,916 

£9,098,460 
6,561,251 
8,868,868 
2,165,246 
4M,8B7 
661,750 
4,082.864 
78.101 

£40.965,850 
88,119,164 
25,SeO,S50 
19,168.000 
1,290,700 
4.109,870 
36.75b,42< 

Society  of  the  Pacific,"  the  principal  conditions 
of  the  gift,  a  medal  of  bronze,  being  the  discov- 
ray  of  a  new  comet  or  the  first  precise  deter- 
mtnation  of  position  of  a  periodio  comet  at  an^ 
one  of  its  expected  returns.  The  discoverer  ts 
to  make  his  aiscover^  known  in  the  usual  way 
and  also  to  communicate  it  immediately  to  the 
director  of  Lick  Observatoiy.  No  application 
for  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  is  required. 

A  new  society  for  encouraging  the  study  of 
nature,  the  "  Gesellschaft  Urania,"  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Berlin  under  the  presidency  of 
ftat  F^ifater,  of  the  Beriin  Observatory,  Popn- 


Inclusive  of  British  New  Guinea  and  various 
small  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  total  area  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  is  about  3,185,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  exceeds  3,800,000. 

Federation.— The  idea  of  imperial  federation, 
which  is  popular  in  England,  finds  little  or  no 
acceptance  in  Australia,  because  the  advantages 
would  be  almost  entirety  on  the  side  of  the 
mother-country,  while  the  sacrifices  would  be 
Ijome  by  the  colonies.  Customs  furnish  nearly 
one  third  of  the  colonial  revenues,  and  are  the 
main  dependence  for  the  permanent  expenses  of 
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tiovernmetit.  In  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
principle  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  has  prevailed, 
the  customs  receipts  in  1686-'87  amount^  to 
£2,011,947.  In  Victoria,  which  has  nourished  a 
large  industrial  development  by  protective  du- 
ties, they  were  jE2.853,0o0  in  1887-m  New  Zea- 
land collected  £1,251,651  of  import  duties,  and 
Queensland  £1,178,334.  The  bulk  of  these  du- 
ties is  now  paid  on  English  manufactures.  The 
Protectionists  and  Fair  Traders  in  Great  Britain 
who  cherish  the  idea  of  imperial  federation  pro- 
pose to  tax  imports  from  foreign  countries  which 
oompete  with  coIoniiU  pioduots.  This  would 
scarcely  benefit  the  wool-growers  of  the  colonies, 
would  not  help  the  gold-mining  interests,  and 
would  encourage  wheat-producing  only  by  mak- 
ing bread  dear  for  the  English  poor.  British 
industry,  in  return  for  the  sentimental  sacrifice 
of  free-trade  traditions,  would  usurp  the  market 
now  occupied  by  the  growing  industries  of  Vic- 
toria and  other  (glomes,  in  all  of  which  high 
wages  and  the  eight-hour  working  day  are  the 
rule.  The  only  motive  that  the  colonists  could 
have  for  thus  deranging  their  fiscal  system  and 
crushing  their  manufacturing  interests  is  that  of 
loyaltv  to  the  Crown,  Vet,  while  many  are  at- 
tached to  the  British  connection  as  it  now  exists, 
a  large  part  of  the  community  nurses  the  hope  of 
complete  political  independence,  and  this  sen- 
timent is  spreading  because  the  imperial  con- 
nection subjects  the  colonies  to  the  danger  of 
attack  in  case  of  war  between  England  and  an- 
other naval  power.  The  idea  of  independence  is 
usuallj^  coupled  with  that  of  colonial  federation. 
There  is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  a  union,  pop- 
ularly conceived  after  the  prototype  of  the  Unit«d 
States ;  but  the  movement  is  attended  with  much 
friction,  owing  to  conflicting  interests  and  polit- 
ical jealousy  between  the  various  colonies.  The 
Federal  Council,  which  meets  at  Hobart  in  Jan- 
uary every  year  to  discuss  intei-colonial  ques- 
tions admittmg  of  common  action,  has  not  ac- 
complished much,  and  till  now  New  South  Wales 
and  New  Zealand  hare  taken  no  steps  to  join 
even  this  tentative  and  shadowy  union.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  Jan.  35,  1886, 
measures  were  considered  for  giving  operation 
to  warrants  and  judgments  of  the  courts  through- 
out the  colonies  represented,  and  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  to  act  with  the  Imperial  Qov- 
emment  in  fortifying  King  George's  Sound  and 
Torres  Straits.  The  Council  met  for  the  second 
time  in  January,  1886,  when  a  bill  for  r^vlating 
the  bSche-d£-mer  fisheries  of  northern  Queens- 
land was  the  principal  measure  passed.  At  the 
third  session,  opening  on  Jan.  39,  1889,  South 
Australia  was  represented  for  the  first  time.  The 
Council  adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking 
to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  all  treaties  relat- 
ing to  sd!airs  in  the  Pacific,  and,  in  view  of  the 
anxiety  concerning  the  Samoan  question,  urging 
the  importance  of  maintaining  existing  treaties. 
A  bill  was  passed  dealing  with  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  Western  Australia,  while  one  relating  to  the 
status  of  joint-stock  companies  was  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  affect  colonies  ttiat 
had  not  joined  the  Federation.  The  Council 
also  adopted  a  scheme  increasing  the  number  of 
its  members  on  the  basis  of  population,  thus  giv- 
ing to  the  principal  coloniesjproportionate  au- 
tterity  in  the  deliberations.  The  question  of  the 


exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants,  on  which  all 
the  colonies  were  united,  and  which  they  solved 
-  by  adopting  virtually  prohibitive  measures  an- 
tagonistic to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaties  with  Chin^  was  made  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  Governments,  which  are  not  yet  con- 
cluded. 

The  Chinese,  the  New  Guinea,  the  New  Hebri- 
des, and  the  French  recidivist  questions  have 
developed  a  lively  sense  of  Australian  interests 
as  opposed  or  impeded  by  the  imperial  or  Euro- 
pean interests  of  Great  Britain.  Tet,  notwith- 
standing the  bond  of  common  feeling  that  unites 
all  Australians  when  their  deeper  political  in- 
terests are  touched,  the  colonies  are  ratber  dis- 
posed to  differ  than  to  act  together  in  practical 
matters  as  they  come  up.  New  South  Wales 
has  clung  to  the  free-trade  system,  partly  because 
the  Victorians  adopted  protective  tariffs.  Even 
railroads  are  built  on  rival  systems.  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Victoria  having  the  broad  English 
gauge  of  5i  ieet,  while  in  Now  South  Wales  the 
tracks  are  44  feet  wide,  and  in  Queensland  3^  feet, 
so  that  goods  have  to  be  reloaded  at  the  frontiers. 
When  ttie  colonies  had  agreed  to  pay  £15,000  a 
year  for  the  administration  of  New  Gminea,  each 
contritmting  according  to  its  population,  South 
Australia  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  ar^ 
rangement  They  are  now  considering  the  mat- 
ter of  erecting  wire  fences  along  the  boundary 
lines,  so  that  each  colony  can  combat  the  rabbit- 
pest  in  its  own  way.  Yet,  in  spite  of  small  jeal- 
ousies, the  colonies,  of  the  Australian  continent 
at  least,  feel,  and  are  ready  to  act,  as  one  natifm 
on  great  political  questions. 

Colonial  GoTernors.— The  protest  of  the 
Queensland  ministry  against  the  appointment  of 
bir  Henry  Blake,  formerly  a  resident  magistrate 
in  Ireland,  as  Governor  of  the  colony  was  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  in  the  colonial  parliaments 
and  a  correspondence  with  the  home  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  colo- 
nial ([OTemors.  The  Secret^  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Lord  Elnutsford,  in  his  reply  to  the  n- 
quest  of  the  Queensland  Government  to  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Governor,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  ofiicer 
charged  with  the  duty  oi  conducting  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Crown  and  advising  the  Crown 
on  imperial,  as  distinct  from  colonial  questions 
must  owe  his  appointment  and  be  responsible  to 
the  Crown  alone,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the 
colony  concerned  could  not  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Crown  or  have  a  veto  on  the  selec- 
tion. A  similar  application  was  made  by  the 
Government  of  South  Australia  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  a  new  governor  of  that  col- 
ony, to  which  an  answer  in  practically  the  same 
tenns  as  that  given  to  the  Government  of  Queens- 
land was  returned  by  the  Secretary  of  Statsu  On 
Nor.  19, 1888,  Sir  Cfraham  Berry,  agent^eneral 
for  Victoria,  communicated  the  contento  of  a 
telegram  describing  a  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  showed 
that  Victoria  had  no  desire  to  appoint  or  nomi- 
nate its  Governor.  On  Nov.  23,  1888,  an  address 
to  the  Queen  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales  was  received,  submitting  that 
it  was  desirable  and  reasonable,  and  in  accord 
with  the  privil^^  oonstitntioually  conferred  on 
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Australian  subjects,  that  in  future  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  colonj  should  be  informed  of  any 
intended  spixilnttnent  to  the  goTemorqhip  he- 
ton  the  appointment  is  finally  made,  and  express- 
ing the  omnion  that  the  field  of  selection  should 
be  limited  to  persons  who  had  been  members  of 
the  British  Parliament  or  bad  held  high  ofBoe 
in  the  Imperial  Government,  The  ufficul^ 
with  regard  to  the  particular  ap^intment  of  Sir 
Henrj  Blake  was  overcome  by  nis  resignation  of 
the  post  on  Nov.  26, 1888.  The  correspondence 
was  closed  by  Lord  Knutsford's  dispaton  of  July 
8, 1889,  to  the  governors  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies oira  of  Kew  Zealand  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  expediency  of  makmg  any  constitution- 
al  change  in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  Australian  colony  had  not  been  es- 
tablished, and  pointing  out  that  men  in  active 

g)litical  life  or  holdmg  prominent  ofiBces  in 
Qgland  wonld  not  be  likely  to  accept  service 
abroad,  that  none  of  the  sucxiessful  Australian 
governors  had  been  selected  from  those  classes, 
■nd  that  the  Imperial  Oovemment  could  not  in- 
vite a  person  selected  for  a  governorship  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  colo- 
nial ministers  to  whom  he  might  be  entirely  un- 
known, however  well  and  favorably  known  in 
England. 

New  Sooth  Wales.— The  earliest  constituted 
of  the  Australasian  colonies  has  the  most  demo- 
cratic electoral  system,  suffrage  bein^  universal. 
It  retains  the  nominated  L^^lative  Council, 
although  Victoria  obtained  an  elective  upper 
house  after  a  constitutional  struggle  lasting 
from  1863  till  1861;  yet  the  legislative  author- 
ity has  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, elected  b;jr  seventy-two  districts.  The  pres- 
ent Governor  is  Lord  Carrington,  who  assomed 
office  on  Dec  12. 188S. 

New  South  Wales  has  at  last  overtaken  Vioto- 
ria  in  population,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
1,042,910  for  the  end  of  1687.  The  net  immigra- 
tion in  1887  was  38,516.  The  number  of  births 
registered  during  that  year  was  87,386 ;  the  nura- 
berof  deaths,  18,448;  the  number  of  marriages, 
7,590.  The  number  of  blacks  in  1885  was  6,863, 
showing  a  decrease  of  837  since  the  previous  year ; 
the  number  of  half-breeds  was  3,6^,  an  increase 
of  330.  The  estimated  population  of  Sydney,  the 
capital,  on  June  80,  1686,  was  857,856. 

The  total  value  of  the  iroporte  in  1887  was 
£18,806,236 ;  of  exports,  £16,496,917.  The  ex- 
ports of  domratic  products  amounted  to  £15,- 
472,861.  One  half  of  both  the  import  and  ex- 
port trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  is 
chiefiy  with  other  colonies  of  Australasia,  the 
commerce  with  foreigu  countries  being  only  one 
tenth  of  the  total  The  export  of  wool  in  1887 
wa?  valued  at  £9,200,071.  The  lands  leased  for 
pastoral  purposes  in  1886  were  211,174  miles  in 
extent  The  pastoral  lands  in  1688,  exclusive  of 
Crown  leas^otds.  had  a  total  area  of  86,817,491 
acres.  The  area  under  cultivation  was  1,042,894 
acres.  The  coal  product  in  1887  was  3,923,497 
tons,  v^ned  at  £1,846,440 ;  the  product  of  gold, 
110,386  ounces,  valued  at  £894,679;  of  copper, 
4,768  tons;  of  tin,  4,961  tons ;  the  value  of  silver- 
lead  ore,  £541,953.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  mining  operations  in  1887  was  18,899, 
while  44,860  were  employed  in  manufacturing 


operations.  The  railroads  in  1887  had  a  total 
length  of  3,086  miles,  built  at  a  cost  of  £26,554,- 
857.  There  were  21,444  miles  of  telegraph  wires. 
The  maiU  forwarded  44,845,900  letters,  34,181,600 
papers,  and  6,580,700  packets  in  1887. 

The  principal  source  of  public  revenue  has 
been  the  sale  and  rent  of  public  lands,  which  pro- 
duced more  tiian  one  half  the  total  receipts  till 
1864,  when  the  sales  were  partly  stopped.  The 
only  direct  tax  is  the  stamp  duty.  Of  £8,583,- 
611  raised  in  1887,  £3,510,8as  were  derived  from 
railways;  £3,378,791  from  land,  the  sales  amountr 
ing  to  £1,331,776;  and  £3,664,548  from  customs 
and  other  taxes.  Of  the  expenditure,  £9,096,460 
in  amount,  £1,608,716  were  required  for  ndlways ; 
£683,818  for  the  postal  and  telegraph  servioe; 
£1,172,998  for  other  public  works ;  £1,693,936  for 
interest  and  payment  of  debt ;  £81,534  for  pro- 
moting immigration;  and  £8,149,056  for  other 
purposes.  The  revenue  for  1888  was  estimated 
at  £9,158,072,  and  the  expenditure  was  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  £8,688,853.  The  actual  receipts 
in  that  year  were  £8,711,000,  and  in  1888-'88  &e 
revenue  amounted  to  £8,968,000.  The  pubUo 
debt  at  the  end  of  1888  reached  the  sum  oi 
996,000.  The  expenditure  on  railroads  up  to  Deo. 
81, 1867,  had  been  about  £80,000,000;  on  irriga- 
tion and  sewerage  works,  £8,500,000 ;  on  tele- 
graphs, £700^000;  on  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments, £1,650,000 ;  <m  [inl^o  buildings  £1,600,- 
000.  A  new  loan  was  raised  in  1889,  but  on  less 
favorable  terms  than  the  previous  ones,  although 
there  are  better  safeguards  against  the  anthoii- 
zation  of  public  works  for  political  purposes 
than  formerly,  since  every  railroad  project  must 
be  examined  by  the  railway  commissioners,  and 
every  public  improvement  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  £30,000  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  ^int  committee  of  both  faooses. 

At  the  beginning  of  1869  the  Free-Trade  and 
Protectionist  parties  were  almost  equally  bal- 
anced in  the  Assembly.  On  Jan.  10  the  ministry 
of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  although  having  a  normal 
majority  of  a  few  votes,  resigned  in  consequence 
of  a  motion  condemning  the  appointment  of  a 
certun  railway  offlciaL  A  new  ministry  was 
constituted  by  the  Opposition  on  Jan.  15,  of  the 
following  composition:  Colonial  Secretary,  G. 
R.  Dibbs ;  Colonial  Treasurer,  James  P.  Garvan ; 
Secretarv  for  Land,  William  J.  Lyne ;  Secretary 
for  Public  Works,  James  Fletcher ;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  P.  B.  Sutton;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Thomas  M.  Slattery ;  Vice-President 
of  the  Executive  Council,  John  Lackey;  At- 
torney-General, Edmund  Barton ;  Postmaster- 
General,  Henry  Clarke;  Secretary  for  Mines, 
John  M.  Chanter.  On  taking  their  seats  on  Jan. 
17,  the  new  ministry  were  defeated  on  a  vote  of 
confidence,  by  41  votes  to  38.  Deeming  that  the 
Protectionists  were  now  stronger  in  the  constit- 
uencies than  the  party  that  bad  for  two  years 
carried  on  the  Government,  Mr.  Dibbs  advised 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  appointed  new 
elections  for  Feb.  3.  In  these  the  Free  Traders 
were  again  victorious,  although  the  ministry 
claimed  a  majority  in  the  total  popular  vote  of 
9,000  in  their  favor.  The  new  Parliament  was 
opened  on  Feb.  28.  In  his  financial  statement 
the  Treasurer  asserted  that  the  Liberals  had 
swelled  the  deficit  to  £4,000,000,  but  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  there  was 
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no  deficit  beside  that  entailed  by  the  Conner  Con- 
servative QoTemment  On  Much  6  faia  amend- 
ment to  the  free-trade  address  ot  the  ministiy 
was  carried  by  68  votes  against  64.  The  minis- 
ters resigned  the  same  day,  and  Sir  Henr^  Parkes 
formed  a  Cabinet  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  that  was  in  office  in  1888,  except 
that  Mr.  McMillan  became  Treasurer  and  Mr. 
Brunker  Minister  of  Lands.  A  motion  of  the 
Opposition  to  abolish  the  duties  on  kerosene,  ba- 
con, butter,  and  cheese,  which  was  intended  to 
embarrass  the  Oovemment.  was  accepted  by  the 
Premier  and  carried  by  the  Assembly.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  popular  demand  for  the  payment  of 
members,  which  the  Opposition  adopted  as  part 
of  their  programme,  toe  Oovemment  offered  a 
bill,  or  rather  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  in 
favor  of  the  principle  was  allowed  to  bring  one 
in,  which  passed  the  Assembly,  as  had  three  pre- 
vioos  ones  on  the  same  subject,  only  to  be  snose- 
qneatly  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.  In 
tne  last  bill  the  members  even  voted  to  pav  them- 
selves salaries.  This  provision  was  stricken  out 
by  the  Council  at  last  agreeing  to  a  tentative 
measure  that  should  apply  to  the  two  next  suc- 
ceeding Parliaments  only.  In  this  fonn  it  was 
unacceptable,  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  Oovem- 
ment Parliament  authorized  the  usue  of  treas- 
ury bills  at  4  per  oent  to  cover  the  deficit  of  1886 
and  previous  years,  amounlEng  to  £2,600,000. 
The  princi^l  act  of  the  session  was  the  land  bill. 
The  land  bill  of  1884  had  scarcely  been  passed, 
after  keeping  Parliament  at  wort  for  tnirteen 
months,  when  the  squatter  and  selector  classes 
each  heffox  to  agitate  for  fresh  cbuiges.  The 
most  important  section  in  the  new  bUl  la  one  in 
favor  of  the  squatters,  granting  them  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  in  the  form  of  afiveyean* 
additional  lease.  The  squatters,  many  of  whose 
leases  are  ezpiringf  were  uacked  by  the  banks  in 

Kjssing  for  a  money  compensation  for  unez- 
usted  improvements,  to  be  paid  by  the  incom- 
ing tenant  or  selector,  and  the  Minister  of  Lands 
submitted  a  clause  to  that  effect,  which  was 
changed  bowerei  at  the  instance  of  theHadicals, 
who  objected  that  this  would  enable  the  wealthy 
squatters  to  retain  the  land  because  the  agricult- 
ural settlers  could  not  pay  for  the  improvements 
that  would  be  made  on  the  sheep-runs. 

Tietoria. — Having  a  cooler  climate,  Victoria 
has  achieved  a  more  ramd  and  varied  develop- 
ment than  New  South  wales..  The  capital  and 
enterprise  of  the  Victorians  have  brought  their 
own  colony  to  a  higher  industrial  and  agricultural 
stage  than  the  others,  and  even  go  outside  to 
seek  new  fields  in  land  speculations  and  mining 
and  manufacturing  undertakings  in  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  and  elsewhere.  Queensland 
and  Tasmania  commercially  are  but  provinces  of 
Victoria.  Tasmania,  in  which  nearly  all  the  till- 
able soil  has  been  taken  up,  where  the  people  are 
emigrating  to  Victoria,  and  no  new  settlers  arrive 
to  take  their  places,  and  which  suffers  conse- 
quently from  commercial  depression  and  dis- 
ordered finances,  is  willing  to  be  annexed  to  Vic- 
toria. The  "  pushing  colony  "  which  has  won  the 
prima^,  may,  however,  at  no  distant  period, 
when  ite  limited  area  is  fully  occupied,  again  fall 
behind  New  South  Wales  with  its  vast  extent  of 
territory  and  undeveloped  natural  resources.  Of 
the  total  area  of  Victoria  83,478,440  acres  have 


been  alienated,  leaving  only  8,400,000  acres  suit- 
able for  agriculture  and  7,000,000  acres  of  pas- 
toral  land  yet  to  be  occupied. 

Sir  Henry  Brougham  Ixwb,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  Oovemor  since  July  15, 1884,  resigned 
in  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,whowaij  appointed  on  July  38.  The  com- 
position of  the  ministrv  is  as  follows  :  Premier, 
Treasurer,  Minister  of  Mines,  and  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, Duncan  Qillies ;  Chief  Secretary  and  Com- 
missioner of  Water  Supply,Alfred  Deucin;  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral,  H.  J.  Wrizon ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  J.  Nimmo;  Minister  of  Justice,  Henry 
Cuthbert ;  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs, 
W.  F.  Walker ;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
and  Survey,  J.  L.  Dow ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, Charles  H.  Pearson ;  Minister  of  De- 
fense, Sir  James  Lorimer ;  Postmaster-Oener^ 
F.  T.  Derfaam ;  without  portfolio,  James  Bell. 

In  1881,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  499,- 
199  persons,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
were  natives  of  the  colonv,  89,861  of  otherparts 
of  Australia,  147,463  oi  England  and  Wales, 
86,788  of  Ireland,  and  48,158  of  Scotland.  Then 
were  108,919  persons  eng^d  in  agriculture, 
18,731  iu  pastoral  pursuits,  S8,659  in  commerce, 
86,066  in  entertuning  or  clothing,  46,888  in  me- 
chanical trades,  24,798  in  domeiEnie  servioe,  and 
9,901  in  public  service.  The  population  of  Hel- 
bonme  in  1888  was  410,000,  being  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  colony.  The 
number  of  immigjants  by  sea  in  1887  was  90,147, 
while  68,131  persons  departed.  The  births  in 
that  year  numbered  88,048;  deaths,  16,005; 
marriages,  7,76& 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1887  was  £10,- 
093,161 ;  of  exports,  £11,851,146.  The  exports 
of  gold,  including  specie,  were  £1,264,'^;  of 
wool,  £5,073,491,  including  re-exports,  theprod- 
uce  of  other  colonies,  of  the  value  of  £3,778,927 ; 
of  bread-stuffs,  £868,080.  Victoria  is  the  only 
colony,  except  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
producing  wheat  beyond  its  needs.  The  number 
of  manuuctories  in  March,  1888,  was  2,871,  em- 
ploying 60,583  persons.  The  railroad  mileage  at 
the  end  of  June,  1888,  was  3,018,  besides  498 
miles  in  process  of  construction.  There  were 
4,115  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with  10,176  miles 
of  wire,  at  the  close  of  1887.  There  were  3,17^- 
915  dispatches  during  the  year.  The  post-offloe 
forwarded  41,389,979  letters,  7,670,616  packages, 
and  18,869,056  newspapers. 

The  revenue  for  1887-'88  amounted  to  £7,607,- 
754,  of  which  customs  and  other  taxes  yielded 
£3,040,038;  railways,  £3,741,488 ;  posts  and  tel- 
egraphs, £589,780 ;  Crown  lands,  £656,319;  and 
other  sources,  £680,339.  The  total  expenditures 
were  £7,345,650,  of  which  the  interest  and  ex- 
penses of  the  debt  absorbed  £1,488,536,  operating 
expenses  of  railways  £1,670,189,  other  public 
works  1,024,049,  public  instruction  and  science 
£70:4,464,  posts  and  telegraphs  £534,367,  and 
other  services  £3,089,115.  The  revenue  for 
1888-*89  was  estimated  at  £7,793,624,  and  ex- 
penditure at  £8,633,553.  The  actual  receipts 
were  £8,674,000,  producing  a  suiplus  of  £1,607,- 
000.  The  railroad  traffic  rates  nave  been  low- 
ered, the  tax  on  tea  reduced  to  Id.,  and  the  du- 
ties on  coffee,  cocoa,  and  kerosene  abolished. 
Reductions  were  also  made  on  dress  goods.  The 
farmers  of  Victoria  have  already  obtained  pro- 
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(ective  duties  on  produce  brought  into  the  col- 
ony across  the  land  frontiers.  Recently  they 
bare  agitated  for  an  advance  of  those  duties  to 
85  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  bud^t  for  1889 
the  import  duty  on  oats  and  barlejr  is  increased 
from  2«.  to  da.  per  cental.  No  increase  was 
made  in  the  stock  tax,  because  it  is  opposed  to 
the  federal  spirit.  Victoria  had  a  debt  on 
June  30,  1888.  of  £84.627,882,  of  which  sum  £26,- 
425,706  WAS  borrowed  for  railroad  construction, 
£5,345,150  for  waterworks,  £1.105,557  for  public- 
school  buildings,  and  £1,750,969  for  other  public- 
works.  A  new  loan  of  £8,(>CK),000  was  raised  in 
Jan.,  1889,  at  8(  per  cent.  The  capital  cost  of  the 
railroads  to  Jane  30,  1889,  was  £80,120,000,  of 
irtiich  J^8;375,000  bad  been  raised  by  loans. 

Victoria  has  onjoyed  for  three  years  a  period 
of  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity.  A  cen- 
tennial exnibition  commemorative  of  the  first 
colonization  of  Australia  was  held  in  Melbourne 
in  the  winter  of  1888-'89.  In  addition  to  its 
commercial  results  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing 
a  wider  popular  interest  in  art  and  of  giving  an 
impetus  to  technical  schools.  The  Qovemment 
is  arranging  a  complete  scheme  of  technical  and 
agricultural  education.  Measures  are  bein^  taken 
to  secure  the  reforesting  of  the  denuded  districts, 
as  well  as  to  conserve  the  forests  still  standing. 
The  s^tem  of  irrigation  adopted  by  Parliament 
is  working  bBneflcially,  and  tbe  luid  affecdied  ia 
expected  to  yield  more  abundant  crops  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Boring  for  water  is  beingdone  on 
a  definite  plan.  A  tariff  bill  which  was  with- 
drawn in  1888  was  reintroduced  with  changes  in 
the  session  that  opened  on  June  4,  1889.  An- 
other bill  improves  the  civil-service  regulations 
which  have  now  been  introduced  in  all  the  Aus- 
traliui  colonies,  whereas  formerly  patronage  and 
partiaan  activity  were  the  only  roads  to  office. 
The  permanent  endowment  of  the  state  sohoote 
with  revenues  from  Crown  lands  is  in  contem- 
plation. The  Legislature  was  occupied  in  1889 
by  a  public-health  bill  dealing  specially  with  the 
sanitation  of  Melbourne,  where  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  occurred  at  the  time  ta  the  exhi- 
biti<Hi.  The  Parliament  was  dlsscdved  on  March 
11,  and  in  the  elecUoni  which  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  that  month  the  ministerial  p»ty  obtained 
68  seats,  while  only     went  to  the  Opposition. 

Sonth  Anstrallk.— As  in  Victoria,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  is  elected  by  the  people  under  a 
property  qualification,  whereas  the  House  of  As- 
semDly  is  elected  without  limitation  of  suffrage. 
The  Governor  is  the  Esrl  of  Kintore,  who  re- 
ceived  his  appointment  in  December,  1668.  The 
following  ministers  at  the  be^nning  of  1889  pre- 
aded  over  the  six  departments  of  state :  Premier 
and  Treasurer,  Thomas  Playford ;  Chief  Secre- 
retary.  James  Garden  Ramsay ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Charles  Cameron  Kington ;  Commissioner 
ot  Crown  Lands,  Jenkin  Coles;  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works.  Alfred  Catt;  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation, Joseph  Colin  Francis  Johnson.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  carried 
va  the  motion  of  J.  A.  Cookbum,  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation in  the  last  preceding  administration, 
these  ministers  resided  on  June  24,  and  a  new 
Cabinet  was  constituted,  which  is  composed-  as 
follows:  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  J.  A 
Cockbum;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Holder;  Attomev- 
General,  B.  A.  Honlden;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 


lic Works,  J.  H.  Howe ;  Minister  of  Lands,  T. 
Burgoyne ;  Minister  of  Educatiou,  J.  H.  .Gordon ; 
without  portfolio,  Dr.  Campbell. 

The  revenue  in  18B7-'88  was  £2,354,743,  and 
the  expenditure  £3.245,931.  For  1888-'89  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  £2,401,874  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  £2,279800.  The  amount  of  the 
public  debt  on  Dec  31,  1888,  was  £19,897,700,  the 
whole  ot  which  had  been  expended  on  railroads, 
harbors,  and  other  productive  works. 

The  population  on  Dec.  81, 1887,  was  estimated 
at  317,446,  of  which  number  166,199  were  males 
and  153.247  fem^es.  There  were  10,881  births, 
8,944  deaths,  and  1,977  marriages  during  the 
year.  The  immigrants  numbered  15,466,  while 
17,667  persons  left  the  colony.  According  to  the 
census  of  1681  there  were  6,846  aborigines  and 
2,734  Chinese. 

The  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  £5,906,298, 
and  exports  to  £5,330,780.  The  exports  of  wool 
were  valued  at  £2,086,775 ;  of  wheat  and  fiour, 
£1,058,248  ;  of  copper  and  copper  ore,  £240.888. 
Out  of  a  total  area  of  578,861 ,600 acres,  only  9300„. 
927  acres  had  been  alienated  at  the  close  of  1867, 
and  not  more  than  2,785,490  acres  were  under 
cultivation.  There  were  1,419  miles  of  railroad 
completed  and  408  miles  building  bv  the  end  of 
1887.  The  colony  had  5,486  miles  of  telegraphs, 
with  11,007  miles  of  wire,  including  the  overland 
tel^aph  line  crossing  the  continent  from  Ade- 
laide to  Port  Darwin  and  connecting  with  the 
British-Australian  cable.  In  1887  the  number  of 
letters  and  packet-s  passing  through  the  post- 
office  was  15,181,309 ;  of  newspapers,  7,876,968. 

Qneensland.— Every  adult  male  who  has  been 
in  uie  colony  six  months  is  qualified  to  exercise 
the  franchise,  and  property  owners  and  lease- 
holders have  votes  m  any  districts  where  their 
land  is  situated.  The  members  of  the  Legisla* 
tive  Council,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  colonies, 
are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown.  The  pres- 
ent Governor  is  Qen.  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman, 
appointed  in  December,  1888,  after  the  vol- 
untary retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Blake.  The 
ministry  is  presided  over  hj  Sir  Thomas  Mcll- 
wtaith,  the  leader  of  the  N^ional  party,  contrin- 
ing  the  Mune  elements  that  formerly  made  up 
the  "  Squatter  "  or  Conservative  party,  who  when 
Premier  before  proclaimed  the  annexation  of 
New  Guinea,  an  act  that  the  home  Government 
disallowed.  The  Liberal  Premier,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  resigned  op  Sept.  4, 1888,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  the  Gkivemor,  and  the  National 
party,  which  as  advocating  the  Protectionist 
theory  had  been  victorious  in  the  elections  of 
May,  1688,  succeeded  to  office,  making  the  thir- 
teenth change  of  government  since  the  colony 
was  founded  in  1859.  The  ministry  is  composed 
of  the  following  members :  Premier  and  Chief 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith ; 
Colonial  Secretary,  B.  D.  Morehead;  Minister 
for  Lands,  M.  Hume  Black;  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways, H.  M.  Nelson;  Postmaster-Genial  and 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  J.  Donaldson  ; 
Secretary  for  Mines  and  Works,  J.  M.  Macrossan ; 
Minister  of  Justice,  A.  J.  Thynne ;  without  port- 
folio, W.  Pattison. 

Queensland  comprises  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  coatinent  and  adjacent  islands,  with  an  esti- 
mated area  of  668,497  square  miles  and  2,250 
miles  of  coast   Of  the  total  area  6,991,686  acres, 
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or  less  than  3  per  cent  had  been  alienated  at  the 
close  of  1887,  the  proceeds  being  £5,760,300. 
About  one  faali  the  surface  is  covered  witii  foi^ 
eats.  Under  an  act  passed  in  1884,  land  can  be 
selected  for  agricultural  purposes  up  to  1,380 
acres  on  a  50-years  lease,  and  afterward  can  be 
acquired  in  fee  simple  on  compliance  with  cer- 
tain conditions.  Pastoral  leaseholds  of  the  max- 
imum area  of  20,000  acres  can  be  selected  for  the 
term  of  thirty  years. 

The  estimated  population  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was 
866,940.  The  aborigines  are  supposed  to  number 
about  13,000.  Chinese  and  Polynesian  laborers 
have  for  three  rears  past  left  the  colony  in 
ffreaternumbersttisn  the  arrivals.  TheBuropean 
mimigrants  in  1887  numbered  82,898;  Chinese, 
807 ;  Polynesian,  2,079  ;  the  European  emigrants, 
16,414;  Chinese,  821;  Polynesian,  2,120.  The 
number  of  births  in  1887  was  1^18;  deaths, 
6,166;  marriages,  3,914.  The  popnUtion  of  Bris- 
bane, the  political  capital,  with  it«  suburbs,  was 
7&64e  by  the  census  of  M&j  1, 1886. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was 
£5,821,611;  of  exports,  f6,4«8,945.  The  chief 
exports,  besides  gold,  are  wool,  valued  at  £2,868,- 
711,  and  sugar,  valued  at  £758,215.  Other  prod- 
ucts are  idaee  and  skins,  tin,  and  preso'ved  meat 
The  gold  prodoct  in  1887  was  436,928  ounces. 
Copper  and  galena  are  mined  to  some  extent. 
Extensive  and  valuable  coal  deposits  have  been 
partly  opened.  The  railroads  at  the  beginning 
of  1888  had  a  length  of  1,765  miles,  and  60S  miles 
more  were  in  course  of  construction.  There  were 
8,773  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  15,677  miles  of 
wire.  Theuostdtrafflcin  1887  was  11,586,807  let- 
ters, 9,762,663  neirapapers,  and  1,509,276  packets. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  in  1887-88 
amounted  to  £3,177,518,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£3,368,888.  For  four  years  the  expenditures 
have  exceeded  receipts,  but  the  retarus  for 
1888-'8d  show  an  increased  revenua  The  effects 
of  the  late  drought  have  disappeared.  Artesian 
wells  have  been  successfully  boi^d  in  many  places. 
A  rabbit-fence  constructed  across  the  colony 
serves  its  purpose  of  confining  the  pest.  Among 
recent  legislative  acts  is  the  creation  of  a  railway 
commission,  which  began  its  functions  in  1889. 

Western  Australia. — The  settlement  of  the 
colony  was  begun  by  the  colonists  from  Sydney 
in  1829.  It  has  representative  government,  the 
Governor  and  his  superiors  shanng  the  legisla- 
tive  authority  with  a  L^slative  Council  con- 
sisting of  17  elected  and  9  nominated  members. 
The  present  Governor  is  Sir  Frederick  Napier 
Broome,  appointed  in  December,  1883.  The  seat 
of  government  is  at  Perth. 

The  revenue  in  1887  was  £377,903,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £456,897.  There  was  a  debt  of  £1,- 
390,700  at  the  end  of  1887.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  076,830  square  miles.  The  population  on  Dec 
81, 1887,  was  42,488.  During  the  year  there  were- 
4.450  immigrants,  while  the  departures  numbered 
2.400.  There  were  1,656  births  and  702  deaths. 
The  area  under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1887 
was  105,582  acres  out  of  an  area  6,000  times  as 
great.  The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  at 
£832,218,  and  the  exports  at  £604,666.  The  tel- 
egraph lines  luid  a  length  of  2,955  miles.  The 
post-office  tr»ismitted  2,353.814  letters  in  1887. 
The  colony  has  been  found  to  contain  nch  de- 
posits of  copper  and  gold.   Gold  was  first  dis- 


covered in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  In 
1686,  and  now  there  are  three  raomising  gold- 
fields— Kimberley,  Pilbana,  and  TUgam.  Steam 
machinery  has  been  carted  through  the  tropical 
forests  to  Kimberley  and  Yilgam.  Since  1883 
the  annual  export  of  wool  has  risen  from  819,758 
to  8,475,243  pounds.  A  railroad,  242  miles  in 
length,  was  completed  in  1887,  another  of  equal 
length  was  built  in  the  following  year,  connecting 
Perth,  the  capital,  with  the  harbor  of  St.  George^ 
Sound,  one  of  394  miles  on  the  western  coast  has 
been  authorlBed,  and  in  4889  a  concesrion  was 
granted  for  one  800  miles  in  length  that  will 
eventually  connect  Perth  with  Adelaide  and  the 
other  Australiwi  capitals,  for  building  which  the 
company  will  receive  30,000  acres  for  every  mile 
of  track  laid.  These  railroads  have  been  financed 
on  the  land-grant  system,  tiie  company  receiving. 
13,000  acres  along  the  line  for  each  mile  con- 
structed. The  Crown  lands  are  open  to  settlers 
for  selection  at  the  price  of  10&  an  acre,  payable 
in  annual  installments  of  6cl.  an  acre. 

Western  Australia  received  representative  gov- 
ernment in  1870,  and  three  years  later  a  demand 
was  made  for  responsible  government.  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  then  Coloniu  Secretary,  in  1874 
refused  to  consider  the  draft  oonstitution  that 
was  framed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1688 
Lord  Derby  announced  the  terms  on  which  the 
home  Government  was  prepared  to  grant  the 
desired  constitution.  Sir  Brederick  N.  Broome 
in  1884,  when  he  had  been  ten  months  in  the 
colony,  thought  that  the  change  ought  to  be 
postponed  tiU  the  colon;{^  had  advanced  greatly 
in  wealUi  and  population,  and  that  then  tlw 
tropic^  northern  part  of  the  colony  should  con- 
tinue under  the  administration  of  the  Crown. 
Later  he  advocated  all  the  demands  of  the  col- 
onists. Resolutions  of  the  Legislative  Council 
were  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, with  reservations  as  to  the  northern 
district  and  protection  for  the  natives,  in  a  dis- 

Stch  of  Lord  Knntsford,  dated  Dec  33,  1887. 
May,  1888,  the  Governor  teansmitted  a  draft 
constitution,  which  ms  returned  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  colonists  asked 
for  an  elective  upper  chamber,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment insisted  on  the  old  model  of  an  upper 
house  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  compromised 
by  promising  that  the  elective  system  would  be 
introduced,  would  the  colonial  ministry  of  the 
day  desire  it^  at  the  end  of  six  years  or  after  the 
population  had  increased  to  60,000.  Objections 
were  raised  in  England  to  handing  over  the  largest 
part  of  what  remained  of  the  "  patrimony  of  the 
Crown  "  to  8,000  families,  who  would  administer 
the  lands  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of 
the  section  in  which  they  were  settled,  if  not  for 
their  own  private  benefit.  The  legislatures  of 
the  other  Australian  colonies,  resentmg  the  hes- 
itancy of  the  Imperial  Government  to  yield  up 
the  last  remnant  of  Crown  tegi^tion  on  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  voted  petitions  to  the  Queen 
seconding  the  demand  of  Western  Australia 
for  responsible  government.  The  petition  from 
Victona  supported  all  the  demands  of  the  West- 
ern AustraUans;  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land asked  that  territory  not  included  in  tba  new 
constitution  should  be  held  exclusively  for  Aue- 
tralian  and  British  settlement.  The  English 
officials  proposed  to  divide  the  oolony  into  two 
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ports  hj  a  line  rannin^  east  and  west  at  about 
aS"  south  latitude  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mnrchiaon  rirer.  The  sale,  letting,  disposal,  or 
occu^tioD  of  waste  lands  north  ot  that  line  is  to 
reiDain  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Qot- 
onment,  the  proceeds  of  sales  being  invested  to 
fbnn  an  interest-bearing  fund,  or  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  district,  while  the  interest  of 
this  fund  and  the  annual  land  revenues  will  go 
into  the  treasury  of  Western  Australia  until  the 
Imperial  Parliament  decides  to  erect  the  north- 
mi  territory,  which  contains  at  present  about 
2,000  tnhabituits,  into  a  new  colony  or  colonies. 
The  northern  region,  unlike  the  settled  district 
umiDd  Perth,  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture.  Its 
prosperity  will  depend  on  the  ^Id-flelds,  the 
pearl  fisheries,  and  the  ^toral  industry.  For 
the  protection  of  the  natives  an  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Board  was  created  in  1886,  which  dif>- 
poees  of  an  annual  grant  of  £5,000.  This  board 
will  be  continued,  the  members  being  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  against  the  protest 
of  the  Western  Australian  Council.  A  bill  for 
granting  responsible  govemroent  to  Western 
Australia,  subject  to  the  reservations  and  con- 
ditions nuule  by  the  colonial  authorities,  was  in- 
troduced in  Parliament  by  the  Government,  but 
since  these  conditions  were  far  from  being  ac- 
cepted  by  the  Western  Australians,  the  bill  was 
only  carried  to  a  second  reading,  thus  affirming 
the  principle  of  responsible  government,  but 
leaving  the  disputed  points  open  for  further  ne- 
gotiations and  compromises. 

Tasmania. — The  Legislative  Council  is  elect- 
ive, the  property  qualification  of  electors  being 
higher  than  for  voters  for  members  of  the  House 
of  AsBemUy.  The  present  Governor  is  Sir  Bobert 
G.  C.  Hamilton,  who  was  appointed  in  January, 
1887.  The  following  ministers  were  in  office  in 
tBS»i  Premier  and  Chief  Secreta^.  Philip  Oak- 
ley Fysh ;  Treasurer,  Bolton  Stafford  Bird ;  At- 
torney-General, Andrew  Inglis  Clark ;  Minister 
of  Lajids  and  Works,  Edward  Nicholas  Coventry 
BraddoD. 

The  revenue  for  six  months  of  1888,  when  the 
date  of  the  financial  year  wafl  changed,  was  £888,- 
108,  and  the  expenditure  £888^12.  The  revenue 
for  1880  was  estimated  at  £611,617,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  £658,169 ;  for  1889-'00  the  prospects 
are  more  cheerful,  a  revenue  being  expected  of 
£683,000,  against  £670,000  of  expenditures.  To 
extinguish  the  deficits  of  recent  years  the  Gov- 
ernment introduced  a  tax  of  9d.  in  Uie  pound  on 
personal  propertyj  including  that  of  non-resi- 
dents, and  of  4d.  m  the  pound  on  all  incomes. 
The  public  debt  on  Deo.  81,  1888,  amounted  to 
£4,545,870. 

The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1887 
was  142,478.  There  were  during  the  year  4,736 
buths,  2,161  deaths,  and  930  marriages.  The 
number  of  immigrants  was  14,980 ;  of  emigrants, 
12^288. 

The  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  £1,606,617 ; 
exports,  £1,449,871.  The  exports  of  wool  were 
valued  at  £415,425 ;  those  of  tin  at  £407,867. 
The  next  most  important  articles  are  gold,  fruit, 
and  timber  and  l»rk.  There  were  818  miles  of 
railroad  completed,  128  miles  under  construc- 
tion, 1,816  miles  of  telenaph  lines,  and  3,407 
miln  ct  wires  at  the  end  of  1887.  The  pcxM- 
offioe  forwarded  4,4^786  letters  in  that  year. 


FUl- — The  colony,  which  was  formally  annexed 
in  1874,  is  administered  as  a  direct  dependency 
of  the  Crown.  The  Gk)vemor  also  acts  as  High 
Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for  the  West- 
em  Pacific.  The  pnsent  Governor  is  Sir  John 
Bates  Thurston.  The  native  Fijians,  who  num- 
bered 110,754  in  1887,  are  Wesleysn  Christians, 
except  eight  per  cent.,  who  are  Roman  Catholics. 
There  were  besides  2,105  Europeans,  888  half- 
breeds,  6,085  Indian  coolies,  and  2,354  Polyne- 
sian immigrant  laborera  Botumah,  a  depend- 
ent island  administered  by  an  English  commis- 
sioner, had  3,808  inhabitants.  The  imports  in 
1887  were  £188,071  in  value,  and  the  exports 
£281,080.  The  export  of  sugar  was  18,831  tons, 
valued  at  £205,39C 

British  New  Guinea.— The  southern  part  of 
New  Guinea,  which  was  made  a  British  protector- 
ate after  the  annexation  of  the  northeastern  coast 
by  Germany,  has  an  area  of  about  86,467  square 
milas,  and  a  populati<m  of  186,000  Papuans.  The 
white  popnlation  has  not  hitherto  exceeded  fifty 
pouls.  There  is  a  missiona^  settlement  at  Port 
Moresby,  which  is  now  said  to  possess  hotels, 
water  supply,  and  other  conveniences  of  a  civil- 
ized town.  the  New  Guinea  act  of  November, 
1887,  the  administration  was  placed  on  a  new  ba- 
sis, and  on  Sept.  4,  1888,  British  sovereignty  was 
proclaimed.  The  sum  of  £15,000  per  annum  is 
guaranteed  for  ten  years  by  the  colony  of  (Queens- 
land to  meet  the  expenses  of  administration,  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  having  promised  to 
contribute  equally  with  Queensland  to  raise  this 
amount  Dr.  William  McGregor  was  appointed 
Administrator  of  the  new  possession.  Deputy 
Commissioner  Musgrave,  in  his  official  reporL 
asserts  that  the  coast  is  not  more  unhealthfal 
than  northern  Queensland,  although  residents 
are  subject  to  fever.  The  mountain  regions  of 
the  interior  he  believes  to  be  remarkably  salu- 
brious. The  country  is  said  to  be  well  suited  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  goats, 
and  poultry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  to- 
bacco, bananas,  pineapples,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  various  tropical  fruits.  In  the  jungle  sa^go, 
rattan,  and  copra  can  be  gathered.  Promising 
discoTOries  ot  gold  have  Men  made.  The  na- 
tives are  not  averse  to  labor,  since  they  already 
collect,  cure,  and  prepare  for  shipment  copra, 
gum,  and  biche  de  mer.  The  b^ehe-de-mer  and 
mother-of-pearl  supplies  are  nearly  fished  out, 
but  the  copra  industry  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion.  Much  is  expected  also  from  the 
timber  resources  of  the  island.  Great  numbers 
of  applications  for  land  have  been  made  by  in- 
dividuals, syndicates,  and  companies.  In  the 
neighboring  Lonisiade  Islands  gold  has  been 
found  in  apparently  lar^e  deposits,  and  Austra- 
lian gold-diggers  have  mvaded  the  islands  in 
large  numbers. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOARY.  a  diul  monarchy  in 
Central  Europe,  composed  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  two 
states  are  united  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  have  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy. 
They  also  form  a  customs  union  by  virtue  of  a 
financial  convention  called  the  Ausgleicb,  which 
is  renewed  and  amended  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
yeu&  Common  affairs  tfe  managed  by  minis- 
ters of  the  Emperor's  selection,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  a  body  called  th6  Delegations,  chosen 
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by  tlie  Austrian  Reicbsrath  and  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  each  being  represented  by  sixty  mem- 
bers, two  thirds  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 
Lower  House  from  among  its  members,  and  one 
third  by  the  Upper  House. 

Tbe  reigning  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of 
Hungary  is  Franz  Josef  I,  who  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Ferdinand  I,  in  1848.  The  death  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolf  made  the  Emperor's  broth- 
er, Karl  Liidwig,  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  he  re- 
nounced bis  ri^ts  in  favor  of  bis  son  Franz, 
bom  Dec  18, 1868. 

Tbe  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Imperial  House  for  tbe  whole  monarchy  is  di- 
rected by  Count  Kfilnoky  de  K5r6spatak,  bom  in 
Letowitz,  Moravia,  Dec.  29, 1882,  who  was  ap- 
pointed on  Nov.  21, 1881,  having  for  a  year  or 
two  previous  represented  Austria- Hungary  at  tbe 
court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Minister  of  War 
for  the  whole  monarchy  is  Baron  Maj. -Cten. 
Ferdinand  Baur,  who  succeeded  Count  Bylandt- 
Rheydt  on  March  16.  1888.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  for  tbe  whole  monarchy  is  Benjamin  de 
K&llay,  appointed  on  June  4,  l683. 

Gommerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1887,  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  was  562,- 
700,000  florins  j  of  exports,  648,800,000  florins. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  1886,  amounting  to  589,- 
338.418  florins,  838,458,808  florins  entered  the 
customs  territory  by  way  of  Germany,  95,880,- 
122  florins  through  the  port  of  Trieste,  10,094,- 
158  florins  from  Roumania,  38,410,920  florins 
through  Fiume  and  other  ports,  23,464,820  floi^ 
ins  across  the  Russian  frontier,  18,070,037  florins 
from  Italy,  15,698,518  florins  from  Servia,  9,550,- 
611  florins  from  Switzeriand,  296,088  florins 
from  Montenegro,  and  790,774  florins  from 
Turkey.  The  special  trade  of  Hungary  in  1887 
amounted  to  440,619.404  florins  of  imports,  85-16 
per  cent,  of  which  came  from  Austria,  and  405,- 
991,407  florins  of  exports,  73-90  per  cent  of 
which  went  to  Austria.  Barley  and  wine  are 
tbe  chief  agricultural  products  exported,  and  in 
some  years  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  of 
wheat  for  exportation.  Tbe  mineral  products 
of  Austria  for  1887  had  a  total  value  of^  72,067,- 
948  florins,  and  the  metals  extracted  were  valued 
at  37,204,656  florins.  The  annual  value  of  Aus- 
trian manufactures  was  estimated  at  1,200,000,- 
000  florins.  The  mineral  products  of  Hungary 
in  1886  were  valued  at  32,617,834  florins,  not 
reckoning  produce  of  salt  mines,  of  tbe  value  of 
18;399,431  florins. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Switzeriand,  which 
went  into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  contains  im- 
portant reductions  in  the  general  tariffs  of  both 
states,  governing,  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
treaty  with  Italy,  running  from  Jan.  1, 1886,  to 
Jan.  1,  1892,  the  tariff  on  imports  from  Germany 
and  other  conntries  having  most-faTored-nstion 
treaties  with  Austria  -  Hungary.  The  Swiss 
treaty  was  signed  on  Nov.  28,  lw8,  and  ratified 
on  Dec.  28,  It  remains  in  force  till  Feb.  1, 1892, 
and  from  that  time  will  be  continued  by  tacit 
agreement,  subject  to  abrogation  by  either  party 
on  twelve  months'  notice.  The  treaty  with  Ger- 
many was  prolonged  by  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment till  June  30,  1888,  and  in  default  of  notice 
from  either  power  prior  to  Feb.  15,  1888,  con- 
tinues in  operation  from  year  to  year,  unless  re- 
nounced by  one  party  or  tho  otber.  The  treaties 


with  England  and  Belnum  are  terminable  on  a 
Year's,  and  those  with  France  and  the  Nether^ 
Unds  on  six  months*  notice^  The  Turkish  treaty 
of  Ma^  32,  1863,  expires  on  July  6, 1890,  and  ne- 
gotiations  for  a  new  one  are  in  progress.  Al! 
efforts  to  renew  tbe  commercial  convention  with 
Roumania,  which  expired  on  June  1, 1886,  have 
failed.  Besides  the  Swiss  and  Italian  treaties, 
Austria-Hungary  has  concluded  a  conTentional 
tariff  with  ^rvia,  with  reductions  tevorable  to 
exports  from  both  countries. 

NaTi^ation. — The  Austro  -  Hnngufui  mer- 
chMit  marine,  in  the  beginning  of  1888  com- 
prised 68  ocean  steamers,  of  80,308  tons;  91 
coasting  steamers,  of  15.807  tons;  and  9,569  ves- 
sels, including  coasters  and  fishing  smacks,  of 
191,767  tons;  total,  9,569  vessels,  of  287.267 
tons.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Austro- 
Hungarian  ports  in  1886  was  66,685,  of  7.688,- 
658  tons;  the  number  cleared,  66,381,  of  7,578.- 
975  tons.  The  Austrian  fiag  was  carried  by  S& 
per  cent,  of  the  vessels  and  tne  same  percentage 
of  those  cleared,  tbe  Italian  tonnage  coming 
next,  and  tbe  British  third. 

Bailroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
Austrian  state  lines  of  railroad  on  Jan.  1, 1888, 
bad  a  total  length  of  8.789  kilometres,  exclusive 
of  84  kilometres  of  Government  railroad  worked 
by  companies,  while  the  oompanies  operated 
8,674  kilometres  of  their  own  lines,  uid  owned 
1,607  kilometres  more,  worked  by  tbe  stata 

The  total  length  of  Hungarian  railroads  was 
10,121  kilometres.  Baross,  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  Communications,  introduced  a  new 
system  of  passenger  fares,  by  which  the  country 
is  divided  into  fourteen  zones.  Uniform  rates 
are  charged  from  any  place  in  one  zone  to  anj 
place  in  another,  and  between  all  stations  in  the 
same  zone  there  is  pat  one  price.  The  average 
rate  of  fares  is  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  for- 
merly. The  Hungarian  Legislature  in  1867 
adopted  the  system  of  guaranty  railroads,  then 
common  in  European  countries,  and  by  1874  a 
large  network  had  been  built,  which  has  been  of 
great  benefit  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  but  which  was  administered  from  the 

E beginning  for  private  gain  to  the  neglect  of 
uolic  interests,  and  through  stock  speculation 
as  cost  the  state  more  in  guaranteed  interest 
than  it  would  have  cost  to  huild  the  railroads. 
At  length,  in  common  with  the  neighboring 
countries,  Hungary  adopted  the  system  of  state 
railroads,  and  gradually  bought  up  the  lines  of 
the  companies  until,  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hungarian  Western  Railroad  and  the  line  lead- 
ing into  Galicia,  tbe  entire  network  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  state.  Lines  that  under  pri- 
vate management,  were  unable  to  earn  their 
running  expenses,  now  return  a  fair  profit  not- 
withstandiziig  recent  redactions  in  freight  tarilb 
ranging  from  7  to  46  per  cent. 

Tne  number  of  letters  and  postal  cards  sent 
through  the  Austrian  post-office  during  1887 
was  462,907,000 ;  of  patterns  and  printed  inclos- 
ures,  59,288.000 ;  of  newspapers,  93,621,000.  Tbe 
receipts  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  were  27,636,- 
753  florins;  expenses,  28.824,367  florins.  The 
Hungarian  post-office  forwarded  128,113,000 
letters  and  postal  cards,  16,647,000  patterns  and 
printed  inclosures,  and  50,631,000  newspapers. 
The  postal  and  tel^^ph  receipts  were  10,861^651 
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florins  ;  expenses,  9.801,374  florins.  The  Aus- 
trian telegmph  Imes  in  1887  had  a  total  length 
of  24,672  kilometres,  with  66,480  kilometres  of 
wir&  The  number  of  messages  sent  during  the 
year  was  7,481,181.  The  length  of  the  Hungarian 
lines  was  11^15  kilometras ;  length  of  wires, 
41,530  kilometres ;  number  of  messages,  8,621,- 
8^.  In  the  Occupied  Prorinces  there  were  3,000 
kilometres  of  lines,  with  8,410  kilometres  of  wire ; 
number  of  dispatches  in  1886,  288,000. 

The  Common  Budfret.— The  budget  of  the 
Delegations  for  common  expenses  amounted  in 
1888  to  135,910,000  florins.  The  budget  esti- 
mates for  1889  call  for  180.157,834  florins,  of 
which  80,608,814  florins  represent  the  surplus 
from  customs,  06,518,566  florins  are  assessea  on 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  remainder 
represents  receipts  of  the  various  ministries.  Of 
the  expenditure  the  two  chief  items  are  121,- 
131,004  florins  for  the  army  and  11,818,227 
florins  for  the  navy.  The  budget  for  1890 
amounts  to  only  129,S61,7(^  florins,  of  which 
118,960,160  florins  are  ordinary  and  1S,8B1.548 
florins  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  customs 
receipts  are  estimated  at  39,958,850  florins,  leav- 
mg  a  sum  of  89,397,858  florins  to  be  provided 
out  of  Austria  and  Huneary  for  common  re- 
quirements. The  extraordinary  army  expendi- 
toie  amounts  to  15,858,948  flonns,  and  includes 
new  accoutrements  for  the  infantry,  repeating 
carlnnes  for  the  cavalry,  and  additional  fortifica- 
tions in  Galicia,  costing  2.674,000  florins. 

The  Army. — The  military  forces  of  the  dual 
monarchy  are  divided  into  the  active  army,  the 
reserve,  the  Landwehr,  and  the  Landsturm.  The 
active  army  and  its  reserve  are  under  the  control 
of  the  common  Minister  of  War,  while  the  terri- 
torial armies  of  the  two  monarchies  are  con- 
trolled bj  the  Minisian  of  National  Defense. 
The  jpeaee  footing  of  the  standing  army  in  1888 
was  301,0^  officers  and  men  of  all  arins.  There 
are  102  regiments  of  regular  infantry,  number- 
ing 178,778  men;  I  regiment  of  Tyrolean  Jagers 
and  32  battalions  of  Jfigers,  numbering  18,620 
men  in  all;  41  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  47,091 
men ;  14  regiments  of  field  artillery,  numbering 
S8,^  men ;  and  13  battalions  of  fortress  artil- 
•kry,  with  7.181  men ;  besides  technical  artillery, 
engineers,  pioneers,  a  railway  and  telegraph  regi- 
ment, train,  staff,  and  medical  and  other  estah- 
lishmenta  The  Austrian  Landwehr  on  the  peace 
footing  numbered  4,402  officers  and  men ;  the 
Hungarian  Honved,  11,125;  Austrian  gendar- 
merie, 10,510.  On  the  war  footing  the  standing 
army  numbers  005.618 ;  the  Austnan  Landwehr, 
S84^;  the  Honved,  167,860.  The  number  of 
men  liable  to  serve  in  the  Landsturm  is  more 
than  4,000,OOOl  There  are  816  field-guns  in 
peace,  and  in  war  1,748.  The  number  of  horses 
m  time  of  peace  is  50,883,  and  in  war  can  be  In- 
creased to  217,000. 

The  common  budget  for  1890  continues  a 
number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  above 
their  peace  strength,  and  provides  for  14  new 
batteries  of  heavy  artillery  and  an  additional 
railway  battalion.  The  Austrian  infantry  is 
rapidly  being  equipped  with  the  Mannlicher  re- 
puting rifle  of  eight  millimetres  caliber,  which  is 
that  of  the  French  magazine  rifle.  The  model 
of  the  Hannlioher  rifle,  which  was  adopted 
the  Austrian  Government  in  1888,  has  also 


been  decided  on  by  the  German  authorities  as 
the  weapon  for  the  German  iufantiy.  It  is 
not  properly  a  magazine  rifle,  but  a  loaded 
with  cartridges  in  packages  of  five,  with  an  at- 
tachment for  inserting  the  cartridges  success- 
ively in  the  breach.  The  cartridge  contains  the 
ball,  powder,  and  percussion  matmal  all  inclosed 
in  the  shell.  The  rifle  can  be  used  as  a  single 
loader  only  when  the  chamber  is  empty  bv  m- 
troducing  ordinarv  single  cartridges.  The  bullets, 
like  those  adopted  in  France  for  the  Iiebel  rifle, 
are  coated  with  a  thin  niekle-washed  envelope 
of  steel  to  preserve  the  shape  and  penetrating 
power  when  striking  a  solid  substance.  The 
smokeless-powder  that  has  been  adopted  in  Ger- 
many was  the  invention  of  an  Austnan  chemist. 
Althouf^h  a  powder  that  bums  without  much 
smoke  is  necessary  for  the  effective  use  of  a 
magazine  rifle,  this  powder,  while  adapted  for 
skirmishing  and  picket-firing,  can  not  be  used 
by  large  bodies  of  infantry  in  close  line  of  bat- 
tle, as  was  shown  in  the  Austrian  autumn  roa- 
nceurres  of  1880,  when  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
were  overcome  by  the  powerful  fumes,  and  many 
were  fatally  asphyxiated. 

The  Navy. — The  navy  is  under  the  supreme 
command  of  the  chief  of  the  naval  department 
of  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  naval  forces  con- 
sisted in  1888  of  11  iron-clads,  8  corvette  cruis- 
ers, 8  torpedo  cruisers,  13  coast  piards,  0  trans- 
ports, 3  monitors,  and  43  torpedo  boats.  The 
cruiser,  "  Cnstoza,"  the  turret  ship  "  Tegethoff," 
and  the  "  Erzherzog  Albrecht "  are  the  most 
powerful  of  the  older  vessels.    The  "  Kron- 

firinz  Rudolf,"  a  central  citadel  barbette  ship, 
aunched  in  July,  1887,  carries  8  48-ton  Krupp 
guns.  "  The  Stephanie,"  a  belted  barbette  ship, 
armed  with  3  48-ton  guns,  was  launched  in 
April,  1887,  Threeof  the  torpedo  vessels  have  at- 
tsaned  a  speed  of  19  knots  when  fully  equipped 
for  cruising.  The  navy  is  recruited  both  by 
conscription  and  enlistment.  A  Seewehr  of  the 
coast  population,  corresponding  to  the  Land- 
wehr, was  organized  in  1888.  The  term  of  serv- 
ice in  the  D&^y  is  the  same  as  in  the  army. 

Austria. — The  Cisleithan  Monarchy  is  ofllcial- 
ly  known  as  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  rep- 
resented in  the  Reiohsrath.  It  Is  composed  of 
seventeen  states  possessing  separate  Diets,  which 
exercise  a  large  measure  of  home  rule.  The 
Provincial  Diets  are  composed  of  bishops  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  heads  of  universi- 
ties, and  representatives  of  land-owners,  of  towns, 
of  boards  of  trade  and  industry,  and  of  rural 
communes.  These  bodies  are  competent  to  legis- 
late on  matters  of  local  administration,  the  pto- 
motion  of  agriculture,  charities,  and  public  works, 
and  to  levy  taxes  for  these  purposes  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  churches.  The 
Beichsrath  consists  of  two  chambers.  The  Bouse 
of  Lords  is  composed  of  20  archdukes,  66  terri- 
torial nobles,  10  archbishops,  7  prince-bishops, 
and  109  life  members.  The  House  of  Deputies 
contains  358  members,  of  whom  85  are  elected 
bv  land-owners,  116  by  urban  constituencies,  31  by 
chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  guilds,  and  181 
by  rural  constituencies.  Bohemia  has  93  repre- 
sentatives ;  Galicia,  63 ;  Lower  Austria,  87 ;  Mo- 
ravia. 86 ;  Styria,  28 ;  Tyrol,  18 ;  Upper  Austria, 
17;  the  coast  provinces  of  Gorizia,  istria,  and 
Trieste.  IS;  Camiola,10;  Silesia,  10;  Corinthia. 
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9:  BiikowiDa,9:  Da]nuttia,9;  Sdzburg,  5;  Vo- 
ralberg,  8.  The  foUowing  ri^ts  are  bestowed 
by  patent  on  the  Reichsrath :  Consent  to  all  laws 
relating^  to  military  duty ;  co-operation  in  laws 
relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  customs,  bank- 
ing, the  postal  service,  railroads, and  telegraphs; 
ana  examination  of  the  budget,  tax  laws,  loans, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  funds,  and  a  general 
ccmtrol  of  the  debt.  All  bills  before  becoming 
law  must  TeceiTO  the  sanction  of  both  houses 
and  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowin|;  members :  President  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Count  Edward  Taafe,  appointed  on  Aug. 
10, 1879 ;  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs,  Dr.  Paul  Gautsch  von  Pranken- 
thum ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dunaiewski ; 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius  Palken- 
hayn ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  Econ- 
omy, Harqnis  von  Bacquehem ;  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Count 
S.  von  Welsersheimb ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Count 
Friedrich  von  SehSnbom,  appointed  on  Oct.  18, 
1888;  without  portfolio,  BaionPrazak,  ^pointed 
on  Oct.  18, 1868. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon^The  ares,  in  square 
miles,  and  the  population  of  the  lands  represent- 
ed in  the  Reichsrath  as  estimated  on  Dec.  SI, 
1887. are  as  follow: 
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The  males  numbered  11,466,887,  and  the  fe- 
males 11,990,806.  There  were  889,478  births,  ex- 
clusive of  still-births,  672,302  deaths,  and  188,- 
088  marriages  in  1887;  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths,  317,176.  Of  the  total  births  14-89  per 
cent,  were  Ule^timate.  The  number  of  Austrian 
emigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  1886 
was  22,006;  in  1887,  34,786.  According  to  the 
last  census,  8,005,453  inhabitants  of  Austria  prop- 
er  have  German  for  their  mother  tongue ;  6,181,- 
61t  speak  Bohemian,  Moravian  or  Slovakian ; 
Polish,  3,239,356  ;  Ruthenian,  2,794,564  ;  Slo- 
vene, 1,140,548;  Servian  or  Croatian,  568,:^71 ; 
Italian,  668,668;  Roumanian,  190,799;  Magyar, 
9,887.  Vienna  with  its  suburbs  had  about  1,370,- 
000  inhabitants  in  1887  ;  Prague,  170,000;  Trieste, 
144,844;  Lemberg,  109,746. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  Austria  has  not 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  the  accounts  since 
188S  have  shown  an  averafi:e  annual  deficit  of 
nearly  23,000,000  florins.  The  ordinary  revenue 
for  1888  is  given  in  the  financial  estimates  as 
497.667,904  florins  of  which  100,048,000  florins 
are  derived  from  the  land,  house,  income,  indus- 
trial, and  other  direct  taxes :  39,462,500  florins 
from  customs ;  88,252,800  florinsfrom  excise;  20,- 


462,000  florins  from  salt ;  77,886,400  florins  from 
tobacco;  18,800,000  florins  from  stamps;  33,- 
080,000  florins  from  judicial  fees;  21,500.000 
florins  from  the  state  lottery ;  3,972,300  florins 
from  direct  taxes ;  37,980,000  florins  from  posts 
and  telegr^hs ;  38,771,950  florins  from  in- 
roads; 4,123,430  florins  from  forests  and  do- 
mains; 62,830,336  florins  from  mines ;  3,133.640 
florins  from  state  properties ;  and  3,750,350  flor- 
ins from  other  sources.  The  extraordinary  rev- 
enue is  set  down  as  16,808,982  florins,  making  the 
total  receipt*  of  the  treasury  614,471,886  florins. 
The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  585,715,- 
758  florins,  of  which  486,855,160  florins  are  for 
ordinary  and  48,860,698  florins  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  Of  the  ordinary  expenditures  16.2^,- 
980  florins  are  allocated  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  11,944,802  florins  to  education,  6,469,- 
080  florins  to  public  worship,  1,419,880  florins  to 
the  central  administration  of  the  Ministry  <d 
Worship  and  Education,  10,468,760  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense,  4,660,000  florins  to 
the  imperial  household,  1,866,914  florins  to  the 
Cabinet  and  Reichsrath,  11,813,163  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  93,571,535  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  19,891,100  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  56,756,410  florins  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Commerce,  16,696,346  florins  to  pensions 
and  grants,  99,229,806  florins  to  contributions  for 
common  affairs,  136,680,084  florins  to  the  pub- 
tic  debt,  and  1,114,011  florins  to  other  accounts. 
The  budget  estimates  for  1889  make  the  total 
revenue  638,616,346  florins,  and  the  expradlture 
588,346,786  florins. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  general  debt  of  the 
empire  falls  on  the  Cisleithan  Monarchy,  Hun- 
gaiy  contributing  only  29,388,000  florins  to  the 
total  annual  interest  of  the  consolidated  debt, 
and  Austria  120,851,900  florins.  The  capital  of 
the  general  consolidated  debt  is  2,701,829,831 
florins,  to  which  should  be  added  a  floating  debt 
of  100,720,991  florins,  and  annuities  t^t  have 
a  capitalized  value  of  13,710,471  florins.  Aus- 
tria's special  debt  consists  of  881,258,870  florins 
of  consols,  a  floating  debt  of  3,006,136  florins, 
and  annuities  for  the  redemption  of  lands  of  the 
capitalized  value  of  98,953,451  florins.  The 
total  debt  of  Austria  amounts  to  152  florins  per 
capita,  and  the  interest  to  6-82  florins. 

L^islation.— The  great  imperial  questions 
of  the  tariff  and  military  reform,  which  have 
helped  to  hold  together  for  ten  years  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  that  compose  the  ministerial 
majority,  having  been  settled  before  the  begin'; 
ning  of  1889,  and  the  Ausgleich  having  raen 
renewed  after  protracted  negotiations  with  Hun- 
gary, the  Taafe  ministry  entered  on  a  critical 
period.  The  pledgjes  siren  by  the  Government 
embraced  reforms  m  the  assessment  of  tiie  in- 
come tax  and  of  various  industrial  taxes  and 
the  reform  of  the  system  of  criminal  and  civil 
procedure.  The  legal  system  in  civil  cases  en- 
tailed a  denial  of  justice  to  poor  clients,  be- 
cause all  pleadings  are  required  to  be  written 
and  the  procedure  is  prolonged  by  useless  foi^ 
malities.  A  new  criminal  code  was  adopted  in 
1889.  A  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  foreign 
lottery  tickets  and  the  issue  of  domestic  lott^ 
tickets  of  all  kinds,  aside  from  the  state  lottery, 
■was  passed  in  March.  In  accordance  with  this 
act,  Dr.  Dunajewski,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
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prohibited  sabscriptione  in  Vienna  for  a  Greek 
Goreniment  lottery  to  raise  money  for  arc  bi- 
ological explorations  that  had  been  encouraged 
by  Che  Austrian  Poreipn  Office.  A  bill  for 
the  restriction  of  thA  bquor  traffic  was  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  reports  showing  that  drunken- 
ness was  spreading.  The  clerical  party  has  in- 
duced Dr.  Gautscn,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
to  introduce  voluntary  schools,  such  as  the  Bel- 
gian clericals  borrowed  from  the  English  system 
of  public  education.  Amendments  to  the  public- 
school  law  made  in  the  nessiou  of  1860  provide 
that  religioas  instruction  shall  be  imparted  and 
directed  the  eoolesiasticfd  authorities  with  the 
approval  of  the  provincial  school  authorities, 
«ia  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation shall  decide.  The  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties have  alone  to  decide  what  shall  be  taught. 
Reti^ous  teachers,  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
religious  societies  must  conform  to  the  school 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  educational  au- 
thorities. Attendance  in  school  is  required  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  though 
after  six  years  of  schooling  children  will  be  ex- 
cused from  full  attendance  for  good  reasons  at 
the  request  of  parents  or  guardians.  Private 
institutes  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
educational  authorities,  and  the  erection  of  a 
public  school  in  any  locality  can  be  omitted  when 
there  is  a  private  school  fullflllin^  the  require- 
ments of  the  education  laws.  This  clause  not 
only  facilitates  the  establishment  of  conventual 
schools,  but  relieves  people  patronizing  them 
in  many  cases  from  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
public  education. 

Bohemian  Politics.— The  Rump  Diet  of  Bo- 
hemia, from  which  the  German  members  absent 
themselves,  enacts  new  measures  each  year  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Czech  language  and  na- 
tionality, one  of  the  latest  being  a  law  subjectii^ 
Czech  parents  to  a  fine  when  they  send  their 
children  to  German  schools.  The  old  Czechs, 
who,  through  their  alliance  with  the  Ultramon- 
tanes,  the  Galicians,  and  the  Feudalists,  have 
secured  the  equality  of  their  language,  do  not 
go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  awakened  aspirations 
of  the  Czech  nation,  which,  recalling  its  ancient 
glories,  is  captivated  by  the  extravagent  promises 
of  the  young  Czech  party,  led  by  Dr.  Gregr. 
The  young  Czechs  aim  to  separate  Bohemia  from 
Austria,  crown  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Bohemia 
in  the  capital  of  St.  Wenceslas,  and  ^ve  the  re- 
stored kingdom  an  independent  constitution  and 
equal  rank  with  Hungary  and  Austria  in  the  fed- 
eral empire.  In  the  elections  of  1889  the  old  Czechs 
lost  two  thirds  of  their  seats  to  the  young  Czechs, 
retaining  forty-one,  while  the  Germans  kept  the 
sixty-two  seats  that  they  held  before.  The  youn^ 
Czechs  are  considered  a  dangerous  and  unpatn- 
otic  party,  not  by  the  Germans  alone,  but  by  the 
friends  of  the  Government.  Their  organs  have 
often  denounced  the  German  alliance,  and  hinted 
at  a  restoration  of  Bohemia  to  her  place  among 
nations  by  the  aid  of  Russia.  In  the  debate  on 
the  army  bill  they  went  as  far  as  the  Hungarian 
Radicals  is  their  opposition  to  German  as  the 
official  language  of  the  army,  and  were  the  only 
ones  except  the  Anti-Semites  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  The  German  Liberals  were  elated  over  the 
young  Czech  victonr  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of 
the  [nufe  system  of  concession  and  oompromise ; 


but  the  Government,  instead  of  gratifying  the 
Germans  by  punishing  the  electors,  held  ust  to 
the  policy  that  had  been  successful  in  averting 
race  conflicts  for  ten  years,  appointing  Count 
Thun-Hohenstein  to  the  governorship  of  Bohemia 
when  it  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement 
■of  Baron  Krauss.  The  new  governor  is  attached 
to  the  old  Czech  party,  belonging  to  the  section 
that  is  most  ready  to  snare  the  ideas  of  the  young 
Czechs. 

Riots  in  Vienna. — A  strike  of  the  street-car 
drivers  in  Vienna  began  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
men  comphuned  that  they  had  to  work  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  for  wages  averaging 
about  a  florin  and  a  quarter.  They  were  subjected 
to  a  vexatious  system  of  fines  for  delavs  that  are 
often  entirely  beyond  their  control.  The  public, 
which  had  long  protested  against  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  cars,  svmpathized  with  the  "tramway 
slaves,"  who  also  suffered  from  the  avaricious 
management  of  the  company.  There  were  sev- 
eral encounters  between  friends  of  the  striking 
drivers  and  the  police  on  Sunday.  In  the  even- 
ing dragoons  were  sent  to  patrol  the  streets,  and 
they  likewise  were  assailed  with  stones.  On 
Monday  the  strike  became  general.  The  Tram- 
way Company  sent  out  hostlers  and  inspectors 
with  cars,  which  were  stoned  by  sympathizers  of 
the  striking  drivers.  The  police  were  powerless, 
and  the  cavalrj'  that  were  sent  to  clear  the  streets 
of  the  suburbs  held  by  the  rioters  were  received 
with  missiles.  Beer  shops  and  eafis  were  taken 
possession  of  and  used  as  fortresses  by  the  riot- 
ers, who  were  no  sooner  dispersed  in  one  quarter 
than  they  appeared  in  another  t«  continue  the 
disturbances.  In  the  evening  infantry  were 
called  out  to  re-enforce  the  cavalry.  The  work- 
ing population  of  Favoiiten  and  Hernals,  not 
the  strikers  themselves,  tore  up  the  tracks  and 
broke  the  windows  of  the  cars.  Many  empty 
cars  were  overturned  on  their  routes,  and  one 
that  was  full  of  passengers.  On  Tuesday,  while 
police  held  the  depots  and  troops  guarded  the 
streets,  oars  were  enabled  to  run  until  evening, 
when  the  rioters  held  the  field,  although  toe 
troops  were  largely  increased.  The  Socialists 
were  thought  by  some  to  have  instigated  the  dis- 
turbance, while  others  held  the  Anti-Semites  re- 
sponsible, A  well-known  Anti-Jewish  agitator 
was  said  to  have  been  active  in  preparing  the 
strike.  Them  were  many  Jews  among  the  direct- 
ors and  stockholders  of  the  companv,  and  hos- 
tility toward  Jews  in  general,  and  Jewish  capi- 
talists in  particular,  was  evinced,  as  was  natural 
with  a  state  of  feeling  existing  among  the  work- 
ing-class citizens  that  had  led  to  the  election  of 
11  Anti-Semites  out  of  17  new  members  sent  to 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  authorities  were 
reluctant  to  use  extreme  measures;  but  wheu 
the  Emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  he  told  Baron 
Krauss,  the  head  of  the  police,  that  the  riotsmuat 
be  brought  to  an  end.  At  the  same  time  he 
^owed  nis  sympathy  for  the  grievances  of  the 
men  on  strike  by  appointing  an  interview  with 
a  deputation  of  the  drivers.  The  company  was 
finally  brought  to  terms  by  the  action  of  the 
Municipal  Council  in  fining  it  50,000  florins  for 
breach  of  its  charter  in  not  conveying  passen- 
gers on  holidays,  and  holding  over  it  a  fine  of 
10,000  florins  for  every  additional  day  that  it 
continued  to  withhold  the  street-car  services 
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Thoraupon  it  agreed  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
to  13,  to  pay  for  overtime,  and  to  abolish  eiorbi- 
tant  fines.  During  the  disorders  460  persons 
were  arrested.  The  number  of  wounded  was 
208,  including  20  soldiers  and  40  policemen. 
The  striking  drivers  took  no  part  in  the  excesses 
or  disturbances. 

Hvagiaj, — The  l^iislative  power  is  exercised 
by  a  Parliament  of  two  houses.  The  House  of 
Magnates,  under  the  law  of  1885,  is  composed  of 
20  archdukes,  286  hereditary  peers,  paying  above 
3,000  florins  of  land  tax  per  annum,  40  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  of  the  Latin  and  Qreek 
churches,  11  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
confessions,  82  life  peers,  17  officiaJ  members, 
and  3  delegates  of  Croatia-SlaTonia.'  The  House 
of  Representatives  consisted  in  1887  of  413  rep- 
resentatives of  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  and  40  delegates  of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia.  Croatia  has  a  separate 
Diet  and  enjoys  a  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment The  Hungarian  ministry  is  responsible 
to  Parliament.  Its  composition  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1889  was  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Coancil  and  Minister  of  Finance,  ad  interm, 
Coloman  Tisza  de  Boro&JenO,  appointed  Nov. 
25  1875:  Minister  of  the  Honved  or  Militia, 
Baron  Q^za  Fej^rv&ry ;  Minister  near  the  Kind's 
Person,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad  intertm, 
fiaron  Bela  Orczy;  Minister  of  Education  and 
Publio  Worship,  Count  Albin  Cs&ky,  appointed 
in  September,  1888;  Minister  of  Justice,  The- 
ophile  de  Fabiny ;  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
Communications,  Gabriel  deBaross;  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Count 
Paul  Sz^chenyi ;  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Sl»- 
vonia,  Coloman  de  Bedekovich. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.  —  Hungary,  with 
Transylvania,  has  an  area  of  108,258  square 
miles  and  a  population,  as  estimated  at  the  close 
of  1887,  of  14,715,927  souls;  CroatU  and  Slar 
vonia,  with  an  area  of  16,773  square  miles,  con- 
tained 2,065,910  souls;  and  the  town  and  en- 
clave of  Fiume,  outride  the  customs  frontier,  8 
square  miles,  had  22,029  inhabitants.  The  mili- 
tary population  numbered  97,157,  making  the 
total  population  of  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown  16,901,028.  The  area  of  the  Hnn^rian 
monarchy  is  125,039  square  miles,  which  gives  a 
density  of  186  per  souare  mile,  as  compared 
with  191  in  Austria.  The  number  of  birtns  in 
1886  was  759,617;  of  deaths,  639,585;  of  mar- 
riages, 160,674 ;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
221^082.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
was  8  per  cent.  The  population  of  Buda-Pesth 
in  1^  was  422,557. 

Finance. — The  revenues  from  various  sources 
for  the  year  1889,  were  estimated  as  follow : 

SOURCBS  OF  BXVKirilC.  FttMni. 

8uud«bta   rj^m 

BnrMti  of  AcooQDta   1,895 

Hlntotrv  ad  laiu*    ZOO 

MIohbT  of  tba  Interior   1.0IS,U«8 

If  tniitry  of  Flnanoe    aaS306,0SS 

Hlnlttry  of  CommnnkatloDi   ie,«eT.»(S 

Bute  ndlroada   48.040,000 

Ministry  nf  AgrienUnra   11,968.908 

Ministry  of  Instmcthw   800,400 

UinUtry  of  Jastlce   7M,S38 

Mlnlstiy  of  DefenRe   364,363 

Total  ordlQsiy  revenae   840,600,166 

Transitory  rerenae   6,661,988 

QnaA  total  m^SA,\U 


The  expenditures  for  1889  were  eatimated  as 
follow: 

HEADS  OF  XXPEHinTintX,  FMo*. 

CItH  Hat   4,«H.000 

Chancellery   78360 

IMet   I,2ft8,«71 

Quota  of  common  expenditure   SS,OS7,919 

Penslona,  Anatro-Uungariao   62,148 

Pensions.  Hunmrlaii   B,iW,148 

BaUonaldebt   IIT.680,010 

Qunrsnteed  railroad  debts  assamad  by  Uie  atata .  11,684,248 

aQar«nt«ed  railroad  Interest   7,848,781 

Administration  of  CnMds   «,O«8.580 

Accountant-General's  offlce   110,100 

Presidency  of  tbo  mlnlstiT   8S4,>S0 

Ministry  ad  latiu   04,020 

Ministry  for  CniatlB   86,060 

Ministry  of  the  Interior   11,526,104 

Miniatiy  of  Finance   (16,6W,18T 

Minlstrr  of  Commnnlcatlona   14|^446 

Bute  rilroads   87,267,086 

Ministry  of  Agriculture   11.689,472 

MlnUtry  oflfistraetlon    &7(*T,788 

UlDlsliTof  JnsdoB   1SJK7,« 

HlRistiT  (rfDeftnaa   lfl,T«1i;in 

Total  ordinary  expendltnn  S2a,ftSl,87T 

TraDsltoty  expoiditun   4,1 77,748 

Investments   I2.7M>70 

Extraordinary  amuDOB  e^imdiare   8,<no^4S 

Gi»nd  total   804,^74,280 

The  budget,  as  voted  by  Parliament,  brings 
the  total  of  e^nditures  up  to  356,000,000  flor- 
ins, or  6,000,000  florins  more  than  the  expected 
revenue.  The  final  accounts  for  1888  make  the 
total  receipts  842,986,641  florins,  while  the  es- 

Senditures  were  852,746,508  fiorins,  leaving  a 
eflcit  of  9,769,962  florins,  which  was  nearly 
8,000,000  florins  less  than  the  deficit  estimated 
in  the  budget.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  that  the 
final  accounts  make  a  better  showing  than  the 
budget  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Hun- 
^rian  finance.  The  new  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dr.  Weckerle,  expects  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  revenue  and  expenditure,  while  provid- 
ing means  foe  educational  and  economic  de- 
velopment, and  for  strengthening  the  national 
defenses.  He  proposes  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures. 

The  Army  Bill.— A  new  army  bill  was  carried 
through  by  the  Government  in  1889  after  a  P^r- 
Uamentarv  contest  lasting  two  and  a  half  months, 
during  which  the  Premier  was  subjected  to  a 
storm  of  popular  disapproval  and  attacks  of  the 
Opposition  more  violent  than  he  had  to  endure 
when  he  enforced  the  assent  of  Parliament  to 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  against 
the  will  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  The  bul  was 
framed  by  the  Minister-President  in  consultation 
with  the  military  authorities  and  the  Cmnmon 
Ministry,  as  it  was  necessary  that  a  oniform  law 
should  be  adopted  for  both  nalves  of  the  empire. 
The  military  laws,  like  other  laws  bearing  on 
common  affairs  and  having  the  nature  of  a  treaty, 
are  made  operative  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
most  objectionable  feature  of  the  new  bill  was 
that  making  a  knowledge  of  German  a  necessary 
condition  for  admitting  one>year  volunteers  to 
the  rank -of  officers  of  the  reserves.  Connected 
with  this  was  another  unpopular  provision  re- 
quiring one-year  volunteers  who  could  not  pass 
tneir  final  examinations  to  serve  a  second  year, 
the  object  being  to  qualify  them  for  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  reserve.  The  German 
language  was  onoe  familiar  to  all  the  middle  and 
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upper  classes.  The  younger  generation,  however, 
has  been  educated  under  the  system  of  Magyar- 
izing,  which  was  pursued  by  the  late  Minister  of 
fidneation  Trefort,  in  obedieuce  to  a  national 
nioreineDt  that  was  a  part  of  the  general  reac- 
tion in  non-Oerman  puts  of  the  empire  against 
the  Germanizing  policy  of  the  old  bureaucracy. 
While  exterminating  German  from  the  primary 
schools,  the  Government  embodied  a  provision  in 
the  educational  act  of  1883  making  the  study  of 
German  obligatorv  in  the  intermediate  schools. 
In  rebutting  the  oojections  to  the  army  bill  the 
ministers  asserted  that  every  one  who  bad  passed 
through  the  curriculum  of  the  gymnasia  knew 
enougn  German  to  fullfii  the  conditions  of  the 
officers*  examination.  This  would  be  true  if  the 
educational  laws  had  been  carried  out,  but  dur- 
ing the  Magyar  revival  German  has  in  many 
schools  been  entirely  neglected.  Statistics  show 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  are  quite  ignorant  of  German.  Hence 
there  was  widesprrad  dissatisfaction  over  the 
military  law  that  shuts  out  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  educated  youth  from  the  rank  of  offi- 
cer, and  since  it  runs  counter  to  a  patriotic  im- 
pulse that  has  created  a  Magyar  literature  and 
exalted  the  national  spirit,  the  Opposition  seized 
the  opportunity  for  a  telling  assault  on  the  min- 
ister who  has  governed  Hungary  for  fourteen 
vears,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  has  outlived 
bis  usefulness.  There  are  two  Opp^ition  parties, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  could  take  common 
ground  against  the  Government.  The  Conserva- 
tives, who  call  themselves  the  Moderate  Opposi- 
tion, led  by  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  derive  their 
support  from  the  feudal  anstooraoy,  who  are 
k^t  oat  of  what  they  consider  their  rightfol 
place  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  Tisza  and  hia 
"  Mamelukes,"  by  which  term  they  opprobriously 
deagnate  the  well-disciplined  ministerial  major- 
ity. Their  friends  and  allies  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  object  to  Tisza  as  the  advocate  of  sec- 
ular education  and  civil  marriage  and  as  the 
chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  alliance 
of  Austria-Hungary  with  the  anti'Papal  Govern- 
ment of  Italy.  The  chiefs  of  the  party,  bow- 
ever,  would  aocMtt  the  triple  alliance  and  all  the 
achievements  of  Tisza's  administration.  Their 
objection  to  him  is  personal,  not  political.  They 
accuse  him  of  tolerating  gross  administrative 
and  electoral  corruption,  of  shielding  offending 
offlmals,  and  of  filling  the  highest  puces  in  the 
government  with  incompetent  persons  who  have 
won  his  favor  by  blind  subserviency.  The  other 
Opposition  party,  the  Extreme  Left,  can  no  more 
present  a  policy  to  replace  Tisza's  than  can  the 
Conservatives.  It  is  the  remnant  of  the  party  of 
Kossuth  which  still  dings,  rather  as  a  party  tra- 
dition than  from  present  conviction,  to  the  idea 
of  a  merely  personal  union  between  the  two  mon- 
archies. During  the  excitement  over  the  twenty- 
fifth  paragraph  of  the  military  bill  requiring  ex- 
aminations in  German,  the  ^led  patriot  wrote 
from  Turin  that  Hungarv  should  have  a  sepuBte 
national  army.  This  exploded  idea  when  revived 
by  his  followers  found  no  lodgment  in  the  popu- 
lar mind. 

The  army  bill  was  first  discussed  in  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath,  where  its  severe  provisions  re- 
lating to  service  in  camp  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition.   The  bill  in  its  original  Ibrm  was  so 


objectionable  to  Tisza's  own  party  that  no  one 
besides  himself  and  the  Honved  minister  de- 
fended it  in  the  Liberal  Club.  Article  XIV 
was  denounced  by  Liberal  jurists,  as  well  as  by 
the  Opposition,  as  abrogating  the  constitutionu 
right  of  I^liament  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
army,  because,  while  fixing  the  annual  recruit  at 
l(ffi,lOO  men  for  the  ensuing  ten  years,  it  omitted 
a  clause  contained  in  the  acts  of  1868  and  1879 
limiting  the  operation  of  this  provision  to  that 
period.  This  technical  question  of  legal  phrase- 
ology threatened  to  divide  the  ministerial  party. 
Tisza  at  first  declared  that  he  would  resign  if  his 
party  would  not  uphold  the  bill  as  drawn  up  in 
conferences  which  he  was  bound.  Sutwe- 
quently  he  offered  to  make  a  declaration  to  be 
entered  on  the  records  whereby,  if  a  new  army 
law  should  not  be  agreed  on  at  the  end  of  ten 
jrears,  the  Government  should  be  bound  to  bring 
in  a  provisional  recruitingact  each  year.  Count 
Csdky,  the  Minister  of  Education,  sent  oat  a 
decree  that  the  classes  in  German  and  German 
literature  in  the  intermediate  schools  should  use 
the  German  language  in  the  class-room,  and  that 
students  shoidd  oe  examined  orally  in  German  if 
their  written  papers  are  unsatisfactory.  In  de- 
fendiog  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
army  in  the  German  language  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter pointed  out  the  dangers  that  would  result  in 
war  from  the  inability  of  officers  to  understand 
the  word  of  command  or  to  communicate  with 
their  superiors,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Emperor  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  service  langua^.  This  drew  forth  a  pro- 
test from  the  Opposition,  who  accused  the  minis- 
ter of  foisting  upon  the  Crown  the  responsi- 
bility loi  his  acta. 

The  army  bill  was  voted  as  the  basisof  a  special 
debate  in  the  Lower  House  on  Jan.  29  by  a  major- 
ity of  267  against  141.  Protesting  students  and 
citizens  filled  the  galleries  and  lobbies,  shouting 
"  Tisza,  retire  I "  When  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  threatened  to  clear  the  house  members 
of  the  Opposition  frantically  denied  his  right  to 
expel  spectators,  while  their  friends  in  the  ^tery 
renewed  their  cries  of  "  Resign  I "  "  Down  with 
the  traitor  Tisza  t "  The  Premier  addressed  the 
House  in  his  imperturbable  manner,  eaying  that 
it  would  be  a  sad  omen  for  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  Hungary  when  mmisters  resigns  at 
the  dictation  of  the  streets.  He  left  the  building 
secretly  in  a  closed  carriage  to  escape  being  m^ 
treated  by  the  mob.  His  orother  was  stoned  as 
'  he  drove  away,  and  Count  Tibor  Karolyi,  one  of 
the  Opposition,  was  pelted  with  mud  and  roughly 
handled  by  mistake.  The  crowds  broke  gas  lan- 
terns and  smashed  windows  where  photographs 
of  the  Prime  Minister  were  exposed.  The  police 
did  not  attempt  to  clear  the  streets  till  late,  and 
in  the  evening  the  military  had  to  be  sent  to 
their  assistance.  On  the  following  day  Hussars 
guarded  the  approaches  of  the  House  of  Parliar 
ment,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Opposition. 
The  students  and  town  rabble  again  took  posses- 
sion of  the  streets,  and  many  persons  were  in- 
jured before  order  was  restored. 

The  agitation,  which  was  allayed  for  a  time  bv 
the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  broke  out  afresh 
on  Feb.  11  and  14,  simultaneou^y  with  a  visit 
of  the  Kin^.  The  Opposition  accused  the  Pre- 
mier of  having  invited  the  King  to  BudapPesth 
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for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  action  of  Par^ 
liament  and  awing  his  opponents  into  silence ; 
and  when  the  King,  in  an  aiidress  to  Parliament, 
rebuked  the  Opp(»ition  for  their  want  of  patriot- 
ism in  resisting  the  proposals  of  the  Government, 
Tisza  was  held  responsible,  and  popular  excite- 
ment was  intensified.  When  complunts  were 
made  of  rude  treatment  of  students  by  the 
police,  the  minister  said  theqs  was  no  way  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  street  roughs.  This  diffi- 
culty the  students  decided  to  avoid  by  henceforth 
wearing  bright-colored  caps.  A  law  student 
named  Tak&sch,  who  was  about  to  lead  the  mob 
across  the  Danube  to  demand  of  the  King  the 
dismissal  of  Tisza,  was  lodged  in  jail,  giving  the 
enemies  of  the  Ooremment  an  opportunity  to 
declaim  against  the  violation  of  the  right  of 
htUmu  corpus.  A  great  demonstration  against 
Tisza  jtnd  the  army  Dill  was  organized  for  Sun- 
day, Feb.  17.  The  Government,  instead  of  for- 
bidding it,  as  some  of  the  ministerialists  advised, 
sent  a  force  of  police  to  clear  the  way.  A  pro- 
cession of  25,000  persons,  marshaled  by  students, 
marched  through  the  city  giving  Slj'en  oheen 
for  the  King,  and  crying  "  Tisza,  retire ! " 

In  spite  of  the  firm  stand  that  he  assumed  at 
first,  Tisza  was  led,  as  he  bad  often  been  before, 
to  make  a  compromise,  to  which  he  obtained  the 
Emperor's  consent  Words  were  introduced  in 
paragraph  fourteen  restricting  the  operation  of 
the  clause  relating  to  recruitment  to  ten  years, 
and  assurances  were  given  that  Hungarian  mili- 
tary text-books  would  be  used ;  that  candidates 
could  be  examined  in  their  mother  tongue,  Mag- 
yar or  Croatian,  on  technical  details,  and  need 
only  show  sufficient  knowledge  of  German  to  un- 
derstand military  orders ;  and  that  a  second  year 
of  service  would  not  be  required  except  from 
volunteers  who  had  neglected  their  military 
studies,  but  were  qualified  in  respect  to  income, 
moral  oharacter,  and  other  requisites.  These 
concessions  gave  the  leadens  of  the  Opposition  a 
chance  to  denounce  Tisza  as  a  man  who  would 
not  be  bound  by  his  declarations  and  who  would 
concede  principles  in  order  to  retain  office,  yet 
they  broke  the  force  of  the  hostile  a^tation. 
Some  of  the  Premier's  enemies  charged  hxm  with 
jobberv,  especially  with  procuring  the  construc- 
tion oi  a  Government  railroad  line  near  his  prop- 
erty. Such  attacks  were,  however,  dlsconnto- 
nanced  by  the  better  element  of  the  party.  The 
obstruction  to  the  army  bill  and  the  political  as- 
saults on  Tisza  were  continued  with  the  object 
of  keeping  alive  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and 
preparing  for  his  defeat,  if  not  in  Parliament,  at 
the  popular  elections  three  years  hence.  On 
March  19,  Kohonczy,  a  Liberal  deputv,  fired  a 
revolver  at  Coloman  Schamozil,  a  student  who 
had  struck  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This 
act  gave  rise  to  fresh  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  students.  Tisza's  carriage  was  attacked  on 
the  following  day,  some  of  the  deputies  were 
bruised,  and  the  military  were  called  out  to  sup- 
press the  rioL  The  army  bill  was  finally  passed 
at  the  third  reading  amid  ironical  German  cheers 
of  "  Hoch  I  *'  for  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Aus- 
trian Upper  House  adopted  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Hungarian  Chamber  on  April  8,  and  on 
April  10  it  was  voted  by  a  two-third  majority  in 
the  Austrian  House  of  Deputies,  and  passed  by  the 
Hungarian  House  of  Lords  almost  unanimously. 


ReeOBstrnetlen  of  tte  CaMnel— The  con- 
test over  the  army  bill  warned  Tisza  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  strengthening  his  position  by  a  recon< 
stitution  of  the  Cabinet.  Fabinyi,  the  Minister 
of  J  ustice,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Desider 
Szilagyi,  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the 
Moderate  Opposition  and  was  accounted  the 
ablest  debater  in  ParUunent.  Baross  took  the 
provisional  adminis'^tion  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Intorior  from  Orczy.  Count  Paul  Szoehenyi, 
who,  like  Ff^inyi,  lacked  parliamentary  experi- 
ence, retired  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Julius  Szapary. 
This  dejpartment  was  converted  into  a  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  great  port  of  its  former 
business  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
ComunicationB  after  the  Austrian  modeL  Dr. 
Weckerle  was  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  which  he  had  actually  directed 
for  some  time.  SzOgenyi-Marisch,  Assistant  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna  under  Count 
Kdlnoky,  though  urged  by  the  Emperor,  was 
unwilling  to  take  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  which  oontinaed  to  be  administered 
by  BarosB  till  June,  when  the  vacant  post  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Count  Ceza  Teleky, 
who  went  to.  work  with  the  Minister  of  Justice 
on  a  project  for  the  reform  of  local  administra- 
tion and  of  the  antiquated  municipat  system 
of  Hungary  by  jnving  the  Central  Government 
more  power  am.  influence  over  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  Oecapled  PrOTlnces.— Bosnia  and  Het^ 
zegovina,  which  won  occupied  by  Austrian  troops 

in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Berlin 
Congress,  have  been  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary  since  1879,  and  form  a  part  of  the  Ans- 
tro-Hungarian  customs  union,  though  still  nom- 
inally subject  to  Turkey.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bozar  has  been  held  by  an  Austnan  milita^ 
force,  but  is  administered  by  Turkish  civil  offll- 
cials.  The  population  of  Bosnia,  U^OO  sqtutre 
miles  in  extent,  was  187,674  in  1886.  Hersogo- 
vina,  with  an  area  of  8,540  square  miles,  had  187,- 
574  inhabitants.  The  military  forces  in  the 
provinces  numbered  26,823,  making  their  total 
population  1,362,914  There  were  492,710  Mo- 
hammedans. 571,250  Greek  Orthodox,  265,788 
Roman  Catholic^  and  6,80S  Jews. 
For  the  administration  of  BoEnia  and  Herze- 

fovina  in  1689  the  estimated  requirements  are 
,480,000  florins,  exceeding  the  expected  revenue 
by  40,000  florins.  The  expenses  of  the  army  of 
occupation  are  4,423,000  florina  The  Bosnian 
budget  for  1890  shows  a  small  surplus.  It 
amounts  to  9,686,641  florins,  having  grown  from 
6,686,790  florins  in  1880. 

The  position  of  Austria-HungaiT  in  the  Ori- 
ent was  altered  by  the  abdication  of  King  Milui 
of  Servia  and  the  repudiation  of  Austrian  tute- 
lage. Count  K&lnoky,  in  addressing  the.  Dele- 
gations, though  denying  that  there  was  distinct 
dan^r  to  the  peace,  acknowledged  a  tendency  to 
pessimistic  views  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  situ- 
ation, which  might  any  moment  chan^  for  tlw 
worse.  The  Emperor-Kin^  spoke  in  his  reply  to 
the  addresses  of  the  presidents  of  the  Delega- 
tions of  King  Milan's  regrettable  renunciation  of 
the  throne,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  the  Servians  would  pre- 
serve their  country  from  grave  dangers.  The 
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return  of  the  ajiti-AustriAO  party  to  power  in 
Serria  was  followed  by  the  arinameiit  oi  the  Serv- 
iaD  mllitm  and  a  revival  of  the  Great  Servian 
moTement,  disturbing  Bosnia,  which  had  alnunt 
settled  down  to  peaceful  development.  Revolu- 
tionary proclamations  appeared  in  Bosnia  and 
Novi-Basar,  and  disturbances  occurred,  the  details 
of  which  were  kept  as  secret  as  possible  by  the  au- 
tfaoritiee,  who  eniorced  martial  law  with  unusual 
rigor.  In  Russia  it  was  rumored  that  Austria 
hul  oome  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Porte  for 
Uie  occnpation  of  the  part  of  the  Sanjak  of  Movi- 
Bazar  still  held  by  Turkish  troops  in  accordance 
with  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  oi  Berlin  stipulat- 

Xthat  Austria  may  occupy  the  second  portion 
n  the  two  powers  have  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing.  In  Italy,  where  any  farther  advance 
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of  Austria  toward  Salonica  would  be  regarded 
with  distrust,  the  disturbances  in  the  Sfuijak 
were  suspected  of  being  a  product  of  AuMnaD 
machinations  intended  to  ramish  a  prrtext  for 
the  annexation  of  the  remaining  half  of  Novi- 
Bazar.  The  Austrian  administration  of  the  Oc- 
cupied Provinces  has  more  recently  been  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  conciliate  the  people,  especially  the  Servian 
element,  which  is  the  most  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive. Whereas  the  Turiu  always  selected  a 
Phanariot  Greek  as  Metropolitan  of  Mostar,  the 
Austrian  Administration  t^pointed  first  the  Serb 
Hieontic  Radulovich,  and  aiter  his  death  in  May, 
1888,  the  Bosnian  Seraphin  Perovich,  whom  the 
Mussulmans  deported  in  1872  to  Fezzan,  where 
he  remained  till  the  ocoupa^n  in  1878i 
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BAPTISTS.  I.  Regular  Baptlste  in  the 
United  States.— The  "  American  Baptist  Year- 
Book  "  for  1889  gives  the  statistics  of  the  regu- 
lar Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States  for 
1888,  as  follow :  Number  of  associations,  1,81S  ; 
fSi  ordained  ministers,  31,430 ;  of  ehurches,  82.- 
WO;  of  members,  2,097,704;  of  biqitisms  during 
the  jrear,  134,568 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  16,548,  »- 
toraing  138,881  officers  and  teachers,  and  1,108,- 
665  pupils.  Value  of  church  property,  |58,668,- 
502.  Amount  of  contributions  reported:  For 
salaries  and  expenses,  $6,318,883;  for  missions, 
$043,814;  for  education,  $182,686;  for  miscel- 
laneous purposes,  $3,068,644.  The  general  sta- 
tistics for  the  whole  world,  compiled  from  tables 
oi  1888  and  1887,  when  the  former  were  not  at 
hand  give :  North  America  (including  the  Unit- 
ed States,  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Central  America  and  islands),  1,336 
associations,  83,983  churches,  33,019  ministers, 
S.116,724  members,  and  141,566  baptisms  during 
the  Tear;  Brazil,  A  churches,  7  ministers,  310 
memoerB,  and  49  b^>tiBm8;  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  80  associations,  3,546  churches, 
3,696  ministers,  401,249  members,  and  5,903  bap- 
tisms; Asia,  8  associations,  733  churches,  496 
ministers,  71,474  members,  and  4,919  baptisms ; 
Africa,  3  associations,  88  diurohes,  76  ministers, 
3,673  members,  and  304  baptisms;  Australasia, 
0  associations,  178  churches,  291  ministers,  and 
16,138  members ;  total,  1,4^  assodations,  88,483 
chorches,  35,486  ministers,  8,608,468  mraibers, 
and  152,631  baptisms  during  the  year. 

The  7  Baptist  theolwiciu  institutions  in  the 
United  States  returned  for  1888,  53  instruct- 
ors and  641  students  for  the  ministry;  34 
aniTezsities  and  collies  returned  8^  instruct- 
ors,  with  upward  of  6,000  pupils,  8flO  of  whom 
were  preparing  for  the  mmistry;  83  semina- 
ries for  female  education  exclusively,  817  in- 
structors, with  4,000  pumls ;  42  other  seminaries, 
246  instructors,  with  4,786  pupils,  299  of  whom 
were  preparing  for  the  ministiy ;  and  17  institu- 
tions for  the  colored  race  and  Indians,  134  in- 
structors, with  2,502  pupils,  285  of  whom  were 
preparing  for  the  ministry ;  making  in  all,  133 
m^tutions,  with  1,089  instructors  and  17,552 
pupils,  2,094  of  whom  were  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  These  iiutitutions  also  returned  the 
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aggregate  value  of  their  ^nnds  and  buildings 
at  $9,841,318;  of  libranes  and  apparatus  at 
$1,304^488;  and  of  endowments  at  $9,180,728. 
They  received  in  1888  gifts  amounting  to  $7^,- 
012,  and  had  in  their  libraries  448,471  volumes. 

The  Baptist  Congress  met  in  its  eiohth  annual 
ses8ionatToronto,0ntario,Nov.l3.  I>.E. Thom- 
son presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 
The  subjects  discussed  were :  "  Organizations  for 
Christian  Work  other  than  the  Church,"  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Crandall,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rev.  J<^ua 
Donovan,  of  Toronto,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Blackburn,  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  "  Natural  and 
Artificial  Monopolies,"  by  the  Hon.  David  Mills, 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  Rev.  Walter  Hau- 
schenbusoh  and  Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  of  New 
York,  and  D.  E.  Thomson  of  Toronto ;  "  The 
Authority  of  Christian  Consciousness,"  by  Prof. 
Albert  H,  Newman  and  thirteen  other  speakers ; 
"  The  Relations  of  Church  and  State.''  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H .  Munro,  of  St  Thomas,  Ontario,  Mr.  D. 
E.  Thompson,  and  other  speakers;  "The  Sab- 
bath Question,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  of 
Rochester,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  McDiarmio,  of  Ottawa, 
and  other  speakers;  and  "The  Disarmament  of 
Nations,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Boardnum, 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wells,  editor  of  the 
*'  Canadian  Baptist,"  and  Prof.  Jacob,  G.  Schur- 
man,  of  Cornell  University. 

Ameriean  Baptist  Home  Hlssion  Society. 
— The  flftr-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  17.  The  Hon.  C.  W. 
Kingsley  presided.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year,  exdusive  of  church-edifice  loans  repaid, 
had  been  $875,256.  Of  the  expenditures,  $151,- 
860  had  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  mission- 
ariea'  salaries,  $05,777  to  teachers'  salaries,  $47,- 
514  for  special  educational  purposes,  and  $34,814 
to  gifts  for  church-ediflee  work.  The  society's 
operations  had  been  conducted  in  45  States  and 
Territories  and  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alaska, 
and  three  States  of  Mexico,  where  790  laborers 
had  been  supported  wholly  or  in  part ;  of  these 
agents.  178  had  been  laboring  among  foreign 
populations,  229  among  colored  people,  Indians, 
and  Mexicans,  and  874  among  American  whites. 
Seventy-four  new  mission  stations  had  been 
taken  up— 8  among  the  Indians,  1  among  the 
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Chinese,  10  among  the  colored  people,  and  30 
among  the  foreign  populations.  Seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-flve  ohnrches  and  out-stations 
had  been  supplied,  181  churches  Denized,  8,646 
members  reoeived  by  baptism,  and  786  Sunday- 
schools,  having  53,005  attendants,  taken  care  of. 
Tbe  whole  number  of  members  in  the  mission 
churohes  was  S4,0S2 ;  the  amount  of  benevolent 
contributions  reported  from  them,  f34,10I.  Mis- 
sionaries to  the  foreign  population  were  em- 
ployed araoug  tbe  French,  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
und ;  Oermans,  with  whom  the  society  co-oper- 
ates with  tbe  German  Baptist  Conference; 
Scandinavians :  Welsh ;  Bohemians ;  Poles ;  and 
Fortoguese.  The  society  had  entered  into  co- 
operation with  most  of  tne  State  conventions  or 
general  associations  of  colored  Baptists  in  the 
South.  Tweutv-one  missionaries  were  employed 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  attention  had  b«en 
bestowed  upon  the  Indians  at  Pyramid  Lake, 
Nev.  Two  missionaries  were  employed  in 
Alaska.  Missions  were  maintained  among  the 
Chinese  at  San  Franoisoo,  Cal.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.  Twenty-five  missionaries  and  teachers,  19 
of  whom  were  natives  of  the  country,  were  en- 
gaged in  Mexico ;  they  had  occupied  44  stations 
and  returned,  14  churches.  70  twptisma,  and  6 
schools,  with  244  popils.  SUghty-soTen  ohurohes 
had  been  aided  by  gifts  and  loans,  in  the  amount 
of  $88,764,  in  obtaining  houses  of  worship.  The 
lioan  fund  amounted  to  $110,719.  An  effort  to 
secure  $16,000  for  the  erection  of  forty  chapels 
had  been  successful.  The  educational  institu- 
tions comprised  1,8  incorporated  and  7  uninoor- 
ponted  scnools,  besides  dajr  schools  in  coaneotioa 
with  several  mission  stations,  and  returned  166 
teachsnt,  with  4,188  enrolled  pupils.  Uf  these 
schools,  15,  with  131  teachers  and  8,106  pupils, 
were  among  the  colored  people ;  and  4,  with  871 
pupils,  among  the  Indians.  Four  hundred  and 
eight  of  the  colored  pupils  were  studying  for  the 
ministry.  The  Leonard  Medical  School  of  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  returned  48  student,s. 
A  training  school  for  nurses  was  in  operation  at 
Spelmui  SeminaiT,  Atlanta,  Qa. ;  a  law  school 
had  been  provided  for  at  Sliaw  UniTerrity ;  and 
industrial  departments  were  attodied  to  eight  of 
the  institutions. 

PnblleatloB  Society.— The  sixty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Socitf^  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  19  and 
30.  Tha  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Ctozer  presided.  The 
receipts  to  the  treasury  were  returned  as  having 
been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  they  hav- 
ing been  in  all  the  departments  $626,860.  Of 
this  amount  $461,841  had  been  receiv^  in  the 
book  department,  $134,653  in  the  missionary 
department,  and  $30,3&3  in  the  Bible  depart- 
ment. The  assets  had  increased  from  $711,805 
at  the  end  of  the  prsTiotis  Tear  to  $791,6^ 
Ninety-eight  publications  had  been  added  to  the 
catat<^ue,  and  30,819,860  copies  of  all  the  pub- 
lications had  been  printed  during  the  year,  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  of  copies  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  society's  operation  890,215,371  of 
books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  periodicals ;  of  the 
namber  printed  during  the  year  80,137,690  were 
of  pmodioals.  One  hundred  and  tventy*eight 
missionaries  had  been  employed,  under  whose 
Uiots  05S  persons  had  been  naptized,  86  churohes 
coutituteiC  490  Sunday-schools  oiiganized,  and 


521  inetitut&s  held  and  addressed  ;  266  Sunday- 
schools  had  been  aided  by  gifts  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  'books,  Scriptures,  peri- 
odioals,  etc ;  and  836  pastors  and  ministerial 
students  have  been  aided  with  grants  for  their 
libraries,  of  values  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars.  Keports  were  made  of  missionary  work 
iu  Oermony^,  Sweden,  and  Turkey  (Constantino- 
ple, Armenia,  and  Bithynia).  Grants  had  been 
made  in  the  Bible  department  of  41,153  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English,  German,  Swed- 
ish, Danish,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Chinese, 
Welsh,  Norwegian,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Ar- 
menian language,  to  the  value  of  $10,787  net. 
A  fund  of  $4,000  had  been  contributed  for  the 
further  perfection  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Bible 
Union  Revised  New  Testament,"  and  about  $6,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  revision  and  stereotyp- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament.  A  special  committee 
which  hod  been  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  society  reported  concerning  the  rules  to 
govern  the  further  revision. 

Missionary  Unioa. — The  seventy-fifth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Ma^  15 
and  16.  The  Hon.  Francis  Wayland  presided. 
The  receipts  for  all  purposes  dnring  the  past 
year  hod  been  $4t6,l«,  and  the  q>propriatKH)S 
(including  $16,750  added  to  permanent  funds 
and  accounts)  had  been  $438,818.  Four  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary  societies — those  of  the 
East,  of  the  West,  of  California,  and  of  Oregon 
—bad  contributed  in  all  $112,750,  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  support  of  women  mission- 
aries aad  to  labors  among  women.  From  the 
heathen  missions— including  those  among  tbe 
tribes  of  Burmah,  in  Assam,  among  the  Telugus, 
in  China,  Japan,  the  Congo,  and  Xiiberio — were 
returned  1,170  out-stations,  279  mi^sionariee,  TSO 
native  preachers,  and  418  other  native  helpers, 
making  a  total  of  1,477  missionary  laborers ;  643 
churches,  386  of  which  were  self-sustaining;  65,- 
272  members ;  6,887  baptized  during  1866 ;  464 
Sunday-echools  with  7,906  pupils:  988  schools,  387 
of  whteh  were  self-supporting,  with  1,060  native 
teachers  and  18,674  pupils;  and  608 churches  and 
chapels;  value  of  church  property  $546,888; 
contributions  of  the  native  churches  $60,219; 
From  the  European  missions  in  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Denmark,  France,  and  Spain 
were  returned  271  ordained  and  608  nnordained, 
in  all,  1,396  preachers,  674  chnrohes,  and  69,141 
members,  witn  4,971  baptized  in  1888.  The  work 
of  translating,  printing,  and  distributing  the 
Bible  in  the  languages  of  tbe  several  missionary 
fields  hod  been  continued.  Editions  in  Burman, 
Karen,  and  Shan  were  in  press  in  Rangoon ; 
the  Kachin  language  was  being  reduced  to 
writing,  preparatory  to  translating  the  Bible  into 
it ;  a  twination  into  the  Assamese  language 
bad  been  oompleted  ;  translations  were  in  prog^ 
ress  into  the  Garo  and  the  Noga  languages  of 
Assam  ;  translations  were  being  made  into  the 
Fiot,  Bateke,  and  Balolo  dialects  of  the  Congo; 
revisions  and  new  issues  of  other  translations 
were  mentioned ;  so  that  in  one  shape  or  another 
the  publication  of  the  Scriptures,  or  preparation 
for  ft,  hod  been  continued  in  sixteen  languages 
or  dialects. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Boston,  reoeived  in  1888,  $74,483.   ft  re* 
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turns  of  its  work  in  Asiatic.  European,  and  Afri- 
can misBiou  fields,  80  schools  with  8,510  pupi|8, 83 
senana  pnpils,  47  Bible  women,  and  848  oaptisms. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety ot  the  West,  Chicago,  111.,  received  in  1888, 
$81,603  and  employed  thirty  missionaries.  It 
also  returned  114  Bible  women,  30  station  schools, 
with  1^75  pupils  and  18  native  amstants,  and 
57  baptisms. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
Chicago,  received  in  1888,  in  cash  and  gifts  of 
^oods,  with  balanoei,  954,404.  It  employed  70 
mianonaries  in  cities  and  among  foreign  popula- 
tions, etc.,  who,  besides  performing  extraisiTe 
^neral  missionary  labors,  reported  the  organiza- 
tion of  28  Sunday-schools.  It  maintains  a  train- 
ing school,  the  attendance  upon  which  quite 
equals  its  capacity. 

The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  BostOQ,  returned  its  receipts  tor  1888 
«t  ^37,800.    Its  object  is  to  furnish  instructors 
in  mission,  freedmeu's,  and  other  schools  among 
'  the  destitute,  of  whom  it  had  88  at  work. 

Soathern  Baptist  CouTeDtlon.— The  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  met  in  its  thirty-fourth 
aession  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  10.  In  this  body 
are  represented,  in  voluntary  unofficial  organiza- 
tion, the  Baptists  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkan- 
ns,  Florida,  Qeonia,  Kentucky,  Lonisiiuia,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolioa,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Indian 
Territory,  and,  partly,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Within  the  territory  are  611  associatiras,  8,086 
ordained  ministers,  15,843  churches,  and  1,167,- 
080  members,  together  with  9,023  churches  of 
colored  Baptists  having  1,1 10,126  members,  mak- 
ing the  wnole  nnmb^  of  memben  2,267,206. 
The  Hon.  Jonathan  M.  Haralson,  of  Alabama, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.  The 
Home  Mission  Board  returned  its  receipts  for 
the  year  at  $69,390,  the  funds  employed  in  co- 
operative work  at  $58,963,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  ohuroh  building  at  $37,108,  while 
$154^609  bad  been  expendea  by  the  State  boards. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-ei^t  rnissiooaries 
had  been  employed,  who  returned  4,887  baptisms 
during  the  year,  338  churches  organized,  58 
houses  of  worship  built,  and  848  Sunday-schools 
opened,  having  10.170  teachers  and  pnpils.  Of 
the  home  missionaries,  12  had  labored  among 
the  whitepopulation,  41  among  the  colored  peo- 
^e,  and  30  in  Cuba ;  and  there  were  now  in  Cuba 
7  churches  uid  1,^  members.  The  Board  of 
PoreigTi  Missions  had  received  $103,688,  and  bad 
expended  upon  its  foreign  work  $87,188.  It  re- 
turned, in  its  mission  fields  in  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Italy,  China,  and  Japan,  47  stations  and  140  mis- 
sionaries and  native  assistants.  The  Soutfaem 
Bi4>ti8t  Theological  Seminary  had  endowment 
funds  of  $500,m0,  and  had  been  attended  by  165 
students.  Bceolations  were  adopted  approving 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Sabbath  Union  in 
its  efforts  to  secure  national  legislation  for  the 
better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Dar.  The  move- 
ment (non-political)  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
tn^c  in  intoxicating  liquors  was  approved. 

Colored  Baptist  Conventions.— The  meet- 
ings of  the  general  associations  of  colored  Bap- 
tists  in  the  United  States  were  held  in  Indianuto- 
lia.  Ind.,  beginning  Sept  11.   The  Baptist 
Mn  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Western  States 


and  Territories  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  the  Word  throughout  the  land, 
and  eapecially  to  see  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  reaches  oar  brethren  in  black  upon  the 
burning  plains  of  Africa,"  and  is  estimated  to 
represent  1,200,000  Baptists,  18  higher  institutions 
of  learning  with  many  other  schools,  and  60 
newspapers.  Complaint  was  made  of  ill-treat- 
ment wnich  a  part  of  one  of  the  delegations  to 
the  conventions  had  received  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob  at  a  railroad  station  in  Georgia.  The  meet- 
ing ordered  an  appeal  made  to  the  Presid«it  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Governors  of  States 
for  the  protection  that  belongs  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Convention  of  the  United  States,  seven- 
teen states  were  represented  b^  more  than  two 
hundred  delegates.  The  financial  report  showed 
that  the  secretary  had  reodved  durmg  the  past 
year  $7,873,  and  had  expended  $6,750. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  National  Bap- 
tist Convention,  reports  were  presented  showing 
that  during  the  past  twenty-three  years,  the 
membership  of  tbe  colored  Baptist  churches  had 
increased  from  300,000  to  1,3^,278,  with  20 
State  conventions,  4,376  district  conventions, 
7,527  ordained  ministers,  and  10.861  charch 
buildings;  that  48,651  persons  had  been  bap- 
tized in  1888;  that  there  were  20,405  teachera 
and  286,874  pupils  in  their  Sunday-schools ;  and 
that  their  church  property  was  valued  at  about 
$5,000,000.  Resolutions  were  pa^ed  asking 
white  ministers  to  use  their  influence  to  subdue 
existing  prejudices ;  advising  the  colored  people 
to  remove  to  the  West,  "  where  they  may  obtain 
recognition  and  grow  up  with  the  country  " ;  and 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  reo- 
ommend  to  Congress  an  ^appropriation  of  $60,- 
000,000  to  aid  we  colored  people  to  leave  the 
South. 

II.  Free-will  Baptists.— "The  Free- Will 
Baptist  Register  and  Yeu-Book  "  for  1889  gives 
the  statistics  of  fifty-seven  yeariy  meetings  and 
asaooiations  of  Free-Will  and  Free  Baptists: 
Number  of  quarterly  meetings,  204 ;  of  churehen, 
1.619;  of  ordained  ministers,  1,414;  of  licens«l 
preachers,  214 ;  of  members,  86,201. 

The  current  accounts  for  the  Education  So- 
ciety for  1888  were  balanced  at  $4,481 ;  while 
the  amount  of  its  invested  funds  was  $11,186. 
The  institutions  include  five  colleges,  one  of 
which  (Storer  CoUcf^.  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  is 
for  frecdmen),  and  six  semmaries  or  preparatory 
institutes.  The  corner-stone  of  a  new  college, 
Keuka  College,  had  been  laid  on  Keuka  Lake, 
near  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  The  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  Home  Mission  Society  for  1888 
were  $9,848,  and  its  permanent  funds  footed  up 
to  $11,700.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Society  for  1888  were  $16,045,  and  the  amount 
of  its  invested  funds  was  $18,977.  The  missions 
in  Bengal  and  Orissa,  India,  returned :  Number  of 
communicants.  654 ;  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools, 
2,701 ;  of  pupils  in  day  and  other?  chools,  8,068, 
of  whom  840  were  Chrintian,  1,822  Hindoos,  103 
Mohammedans,  and  1,298  Santhals;  added  during 
the  yearby  baptism,  AS;  native  Christian  commu- 
nity, 1,366 ;  amount  of  contributions,  640  rupees. 

The  General  Conference  met  in  its  twenty-sev- 
enth session  at  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  36. 
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The  Rev.  0.  B.  Cheney,  D.  D.,  President  of  Bates 
College,  was  chosen  president  The  triennial 
report  of  the  printing  establishment  gave  the 
value  of  its  assets  at  $68,869,  besides  which 
it  has  an  annaity  fund.  It  issued  nine  peri- 
odical publications.  The  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  liad  received  during  the  year  $25,496, 
or  about  $7,000  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  receipts  of  the  Bducation  Society  had  been 
$6,048;  those  of  the  Home  Hisraon  Society, 
$18,663.  Heretotbre  the  General  Conference  had 
never  been  incorporated,  and  had  sustained  to 
the  yearly  meetings  the  relations  merely  of  an 
advisory  body.  The  subjects  of  securing  an  act 
of  incorporation  for  a  General  Conference  Board, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Conference,  and  of 
framing  a  new  constitution,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  present  meeting.  In  shap- 
ing these  measures  consideration  was  had  for 
the  n^iotiations  for  bringing  into  affiliation 
with  the  General  Conference  ouer  Free  and  Lib- 
eral Baptist  organizations  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  than  the  yearly  meetings  al- 
ready represented  in  the  General  Conference. 
It  was  determined  that  the  General  Conference 
should  be  legally  incorporated,  and  its  corporate 
name  shoula  be  the  General  Ck>nference  of  Free 
Baptists,  but  the  churches,  quarterly  meetings, 
yearly  meetings,  and  associations,  were  left  free 
to  use  intercbuigeably  the  names  Free  and  Free- 
Will,  or  other  names  of  similar  import.  The 
conference  advised  that  the  yearly  meetings  or 
annual  associations  be  so  arranged  as  to  include 
whole  States  as  far  as  practicable.  A  committee 
was  appointod  to  confer  with  the  General  B^tist 
Association  for  the  adjustment  of  quertions  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  The  organisation  of 
young  Christians  (or  mutual  improvement  and 
Christian  work,  to  be  -a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
regular  church  forces,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  pastors,  was  commended ;  and  Free- Will 
Baptist  Churches  sustaining  societies  at  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  were  requested  to  bring  them 
under  such  relations  with  the  deDominational 
work.  Women  were,  for  the  first  time,  present 
in  the  General  Conference  as  delegates;  the  new 
feature  was  approved  by  resolution.  For  the  sup- 
ply of  the  smaller  churches  with  preaching  the 
conference  advised  that  they  be  grouped,  so  far 
as  could  conveniently  be  done,  under  common 
pastors,  by  State  boaras  or  committees  of  the 
yearly  meetings.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  tb^  be- 
nevolent societies.  Response  was  given  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  door  into  the  Free- Will 
Baptist  Church  f  as  follows ;  "  The  Free- Will 
Baptist  denomination  is  in  no  proper  sense  a 
ekureh.  It  is  an  association  of  Christian  bodies 
of  like  faith  and  practice.  The  churches  of  this 
denomination  receive  members  by  vote.  When 
a  person  gives  evidence  of  sound  piety,  on  appli- 
cation he  or  she  is  so  received  as  a  candidate  for 
baptism  and  membership,  and  on  receiving  bap- 
tism (which  is  performed  by  immersion)  he  or 
she  is  considered  a  member.  When  an  immersed 
believer  desires  to  become  a  member,  such  person 
is  received  by  a  simple  vote.  Such  membership 
is  usuallv  recognized  by  the  pastor  giving  such 
person  the  band  of  fellowship."  Respecting  in- 
struction in  Sunday-schools,  the  conference  a<l- 
vised  **  that  while  lesson-helps  may  be  used  with 


adrantage,  yet  the  Bible  should  be  the  book  to 
which  we  sliould  appeal  as  the  source  of  all  au- 
thority as  to  religious  truth;  that  simply  reading 
answers  from  lesson-helps  will  only  produce  a 
very  diluted  knowledge  of  the  Bible.'  Pastors 
and  superintendents  were  advised  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  lessons  by  other  persons  thaa 
those  who  regularly  attend  the  Sunday-school. 
Efforts  to  develop  distinctions  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Bcmotification  were  pronounced  unnecessary 
and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christ  The  con- 
ference expressed  itself  in  favor  of  prohibition — 
of  the 'importation  of  foreign  as  well  as  of  the 
sale  of  domestic  liquors— as  the  only  means  of 
dealing  effectually  with  the  liquor  trsuOSc  and  the 
evils  attendant  upou  it ;  declared  any  compro- 
mise with  the  traffic,  either  by  high  or  low  licenser 
wrong  in  principle  and  dangerous  in  practice; 
and  condemned  the  use  of  intoxicating  wines  for 
sacramenental  purposes.  The  yearly  meetings 
tmd  associations  were  advised  to  take  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  councils  in  the  ordination,  in- 
stallation, and  dismissal  of  pastors,  and  for  that* 
purpose  to  maintain  standing  comiaittees  on  or- 
dination and  installation. 

IIL  8eTenth-Day-Bapti8t  Chnrvh.— Sta- 
tistical reports  received  by  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  General  Conference  from  84 
churches  of  this  denomination  give  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  same  as  8,027,  and  of  ad- 
ditions by  baptism  during  the  year  as  825.  Re- 
ports from  75  Sabbath-schools  give  the  aggregate 
number  of  members  as  6,446,  of  whom  4^  are 
teachers  and  8,112  are  members  of  the  chun^ 
The  number  of  members  of  SabbaUi-sohools  bi^ 
tized  djiring  the  year  iras  806. 

The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  benevolent 
societies  of  the  Church  were  held  at  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Conference  in  August 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  E^u- 
c^ion  Societv  was  held  Aug.  28.  L.  A.  Platts 
presided.  The  receipts  for  the  year  bad  been 
$1,868  on  intnest  account  and  $1,867  on  prin- 
cipal account  The  mesent  amount  of  endow- 
ments was  returned  at  $42,313.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived from  Salem  Ac^emy  and  College,  West 
yireinia  (orgimized  Jan.  21, 1889,  54  registered 
students) ;  Albion  Academy,  Wisconsin ;  Milton 
College,  Wisconsin  (222  students) ;  and  Alfred 
University,  New  York  (808  students). 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sabbath  Tract  Society  was  held  Aug.  26. 
Charles  Potter  presided.  The  receipts  for. the 
year  had  been  $11,260.  The  resources  of  the 
publishing  house  were  returned  at  $8,981  in  ex- 
cess of  liabilities.  One  bound  volume  and  four 
new  tracts  had  been  published.  The  periodicals 
include  the  general  weekly  newspaper  "  The  Sab- 
bath Recorder,"  four  Sabbath-school  and  other 
papers  in  the  English  language,  a  paper  for 
English-speaking  Jews  and  Jewish  converts,  a 
Hebrew,  a  Swedish,  and  a  Dutch  paper.  The 
report  of  the  executive  board  related  Its  efforts 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  proposed  national 
Sunday  legislation. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  Aug.  22.  William  L. 
Clarke  presided.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had 
been  $12,289.  The  investments  on  account  of 
the  permanent  fund  amounted  to  $6,894;  on 
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aoootmt  of  the  Ministerial  fund  to  $3,107.  Re- 
ports trere  made  from  the  mission  fields  of  the 
principal  items,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sam- 
mary :  China,  5  American  workers,  10  native  as- 
sistants, 80  members,  30  bojrs  and  girls  in  board- 
iog^hool,  S  baptisms  during  the  year,  23^ 
patients  at  the  dispensary;  Holland,  3  mission- 
aries, 4  baptisms ;  mission  to  the  Jews,  3  labor- 
ers ;  Home  missions,  37  workers,  73  additions 
bjr  baptism,  4  chnrohes  and  one  Bible-school 
orauiued,  1  minister  and  5  deacons  ordained. 

The  Serenth-Day-Bwtist  General  Confermee 
net  in  ita  eighty-seTenth  aoniTersair.  or  seventr- 
flfth  session,  at  Alfred,  KY.,  Aug.  31.  I.J.Ord- 
nojr  presided.  The  truateM  of  the  Memorial 
fond  reported  the  addition  to  the  fund  of  $6,500. 
the  proceeds  of  a  beciuest.  Reports  were  made 
bj  a  committee  appointed  to  facilitate  comrauni- 
«ation  between  churches  desiring  pastors  and 
preachers  deeirin^  places  and  a  committee  to 
corraspond  with  isuated  persons  interested  in 
the  Sabbath,  A  "Permanent  Committee  on 
Yoang  People's  Work"  was  instituted  for  the 
pnxnotion  among  the  young  people  of  the  Church 
of  Christian  culture  and  work,  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  systematio  endeavor  along  the  lines 
of  the  denominational  benevolent  enterprises. 
A  committee  iq>pointed  to  memorialize  legisla- 
tive bodies  respecting  Sunday  laws  reportea  con- 
eeming  the  efforts  it  had  made  through  the 
American  Sabbath  Tract  Society.  About  7,000 
names  had  been  obtained  as  petitioners  against 
the  "  Blair  Sunday  Rest  Bill " ;  a  protest  had 
been  made  before  the  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee having  that  bill  in  charge  against  all 
prohibition  of  Intimate  labor  on  Sunday,  and 
ecraality  under  the  law  had  been  demanded  (or 
aO  Sabtiath-keepers ;  and  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  Korth 
and  Sooth  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington, 
against  the  incorporation  in  the  Constitutions 
to  be  framed  by  them  of  any  provision  which 
should  require  any  person  who  had  observed  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  his  Sabbath  also  to 
test  from  labor  on  Sunday ;  and  against  making 
any  provision  in  the  Constitutions  wherein  Sun- 
day should  be  called  the  SiOibatb.  The  Woman's 
EzeentiTe  Board  had  also  addressed  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  concerning  its 
position  on  the  Saobath  qaestion.  The  assist- 
ance of  the  (General  Conference  had  been  given, 
through  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  Hill  Yud  Chnron  in  London,  England,  in 
nuuntaining  its  ohums  to  certain  property  and 
funds  left  for  its  benefit  Petitions  had  been 
addressed  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  and 
to  the  General  Baptists  of  London,  to  which  no 
answers  had  yet  been  received.  The  conference 
declared  the  liqaor  traffic  and  social  impurity  en- 
emies to  the  home,  to  society,  to  the  Church,  and 
to  the  state,  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
individual,  and  the  suppnnslon  of  both  vices,  by 
every  practicable  means,  the  duty  of  the  state. 
The  young  men  and  women  of  the  Church  were 
exhorted  to  study  the  questions  at  issue  in  the 
Sabbath  controversy.  The  committee  on  denom- 
inational history  had  secured  the  publication  of 
articles  on  the  subject  and  biographies  In  the 

Sabbath  Recorder,"  and  had  encouraged  the 
incorporation  of  historical  reviews  into  anniver- 


sary and  other  occasional  addresses,  while  par- 
tial reviews  of  the  missionary  and  educational 
operations  of  the  Churoh  had  appeared.  An  ad- 
verse report  was  made  on  a  proposition  to  fix  a 
permanent  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Conferanoe. 

IT.  ChnrchofGod.— The  "Year-Book  of  the 
Churoh  of  God"  for  1889  gives  incomplete  sta- 
tistics of  the  sixteen  elderships  and  scattering 
members  which  show  that  the  whole  number  of 
members  is  more  than  81,000.  The  number  of 
ministers  is  494,  or  34  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  A  missionary  fund  of  $3,000  a  year  is 
provided  for  by  levying  pro  rata  assessments  on 
the  annual  elderships.  A  foreign  missionary 
fund  is  slowly  accumulating,  but  no  foreign  mis- 
sion has  been  established.  A  missionary  has 
been  laboring  in  the  Indian  Territory  since  1883, 
under  whose  auspices  eight  churches  have  been 
organized  in  the  Cherokee  nation  and  one  in  the 
C^wktaw  nation,  which  return  in  all  more  than 
000  members.  The  general  missionary  work  is 
prosecuted  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and 
other  States.  Four  local  women's  missionarr 
societies  are  mentioned  in  the  "Tear -Book." 
B^ndlay  College,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  September, 
1886,  and  began  its  second  year's  work,  in  1887, 
with  170  students.  The  new  building  was  dedi- 
cated and  the  president  was  formally  inangu- 
rated  in  June,  I088. 

T.  The  Brethren  Chnreh.  or  Tankers.— 
This  body  is  described  in  the  act  incorporating 
its  board  of  trustees  as  the  "  German  Baptist,  or 
Brethren  Churoh."  It  has  an  or^anizm  exist- 
ence in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Micnigan, 
Illinois  Iowa,  Wirconsin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ten- 
nessee, and  California,  and  owns  property  and  is 
carrying  on  its  work  in  other  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  The  local  churches  or  societies  provide 
their  own  meeting-houses  or  places  of  worship, 
and  maintain  religious  services  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Church.  One  or  more  districts 
are  organized  in  each  of  the  States,  which  hold 
district  meetings  and  exereise  certain  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  local  chnrohes  within  their  respect- 
ive districts.  The  General  Conference  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  all  the  local  churehes. 
meets  annually,  and  has  jurisdiction  of  the  ^n- 
eral  affairs  of  the  Church,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries  where  its  Chris- 
tian work  is  carried  on.  The  churehes  of  twenty 
ei^t  districts  were  represented  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1889.  * 

The  General  Conference  met  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  13,  Samuel  S.  Mohler,  of  Missouri,  was 
chosen  moderator.  A  report  was  adopted  ac- 
cepting an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  of  a  boanl  of  five  trustees,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Trustees  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  German  Baptist,  or  Brethren  Church." 
The  purpose  of  the  institution  of  the  trustees  is 
deolared  to  be  to  receive  and  hold  the  title  to 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  General 
Conference,  wherever  it  may  be  situated,  wheth- 
er in  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries,  to 
be  used  or  designated  to  be  used  for  missionarj' 
or  other  proper  purposes  of  the  Church,  and  not 
specially  for  any  local  church  or  religious  soci- 
ety. The  Book  and  Tract  Work  Society  had  re- 
ceived $3,549,  and  had  expended  $1,767.  There 
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had  besides  accrued  of  endowments  $16,365  in 
the  previous  year  and  f  7398  in  the  present  year, 
und  there  were  now  returned  $11,233  of  inter- 
est-bearing, and  $13,035  of  non-interest  b«uing 
funds.  Including  the  endowments,  its  estate  wa« 
valued  at  $35,637,  the  increase  in  value  from  the 
previous  year  having  been  $8,286.  It  had  issued 
188,192  copies  of  puolications,  and  had  sold  and 
distributed  121,148  copies. 

The  General  Church  Erection  and  Missionary 
Committee  had  received  $6,337,  and  returned  an 
Endowment  fund  of  $40,337-  Improved  interest 
had  been  shown  by  thie  people  in  its  work.  As- 
sistance had  been  given  to  Sve  State  districtt: 
(Northwestern  Kansas  and  Colorado,  Tennessee. 
Westom  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  Northern  Missou- 
ri, and  Northern  Indiana  for  the  Canada  Mis- 
Aon);  loans  had  been  made  to  five  meeting- 
houses, and  nine  meeting-houses  had  been  pro- 
vided for ;  two  churches  had  beeu  organized;  and 
158  persons  received  by  baptism.  During  five 
years  since  the  present  missionar?  plan  was  adopt- 
ed, $20,000  hau  been  received  and  expended  ny 
the  committee  in  missionary  and  church  erection 
work ;  19  churches  had  been  organized,  36  meet- 
ing-houses provided  for.  and  520  members  re- 
ceived by  baptism.  A  proposition  to  consolidate 
the  misaionarv  scheme  by  instituting  one  general 
work,  of  which  each  State  district  should  be  a 
department  through  its  auxiliary  committee,  was 
deferred  for  a  year,  as  was  also  the  subject  of 
providing  for  the  training  and  appointment  of 
miBsionariea  The  conference  refused  to  advise 
members  that  it  would  not  considOT  it  wrong  for 
them  to  work  and  vote  for  local  option ;  men. 
lest  this  action  should  be  misunderstood  as  op- 
posed to  the  temperance  movement,  it  unani- 
mously resolved  to  recommend  that  all  the  breth- 
ren "  carefully  maintain  our  position  against  thf 
use  or  toloBbon  of  intoxicante,  whether  to  manu- 
foctnre,  sell,  or  use  as  a  beverage,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  influence  contribute  our  part  to  se- 
cure practical  prohibition,  but  that  we  be  ad- 
vised against  taking  part  in  the  pubUc  t^itation 
of  the  subject"  The  preparation  of  a  German 
edition  of  the  journal  of  the  meeting  was  direct- 
ed. The  use  of  tobacco  by  members  was  dis- 
countenanced. The  former  rules  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  again  insisted  upon ;  members  were 
advised  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  (as  work- 
ing men)  from  laboring  in  the  tobacco  business 
in  any  way  ;  and  not  to  trade  or  traffic  in  tobac- 
co alone  or  in  connectien  with  other  merchanta- 
ble goods.  The  testimony  of  the  Church  was 
also  reiterated  against  conforming  to  worldly 
fashions  and  customs  in  the  matters  of  wearing 
riding  h^its,  carrying  gold  watches,  and  par- 
ticipating in  social  plays  at  parties. 

TI.  Baptists  in  Canada.— The  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  the  maritime  provinces  (New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island) 
includes,  according  to  the  statistical  reports  for 
1889,  8  associations,  with  884  churches.  202  min- 
isters (in  1888),  and  59,719  members,  with  1,817 
baptisms  repotted  during  the  year. 

According  to  the  "American  Baptist  Year- 
Book,"  for  1889,  the  Baptists  have  in  Ontario, 
(juebec,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territory, 
15  associations,  with  30  unassociated  church^, 
441  churches  in  all,  286  ministtm  in  the  two  con- 
ventions of  (^anaila,  and  34,068  members.  Thi- 


"Baptist  Year- Book  for  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Northwest  Territories,"  fbr  1889,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  members  as  83,029;  and  of  pupils  in  Sun- 
day-schools as  23,549 

Conrentlon  of  the  Maritime  ProTlnees.— 
The  Baptist  Convention  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces met  at  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  Aug.  24.  Mr. 
E.  D.  King  was  chosen  president  The  report 
from  Acadia  College  represented  that  the  faculty 
had  been  increased,  and  further  additions  were 
to  be  made  to  it.  A  theological  professor  was 
to  be  appointed  in  the  next  year.  Twenty-five  of 
the  under-graduates  had  been  engaged  during 
the  vacations  in  home-mission  work.  Associated 
with  this  institution  are  Horton  Collegiate 
Academy  and  Acadia  Seminary.  The  receipts 
of  the.  Ministerial  Relief  and  Aid  Fund  had  been 
$1,448,  and  the  amount  of  its  moneys  was  re- 
turned at  $4,887.  The  sum  of  $810.  had  been 
expended  in  the  relief  of  38  persons,  aged  or  in- 
firm ministers  or  widows  of  ministers.   A  be- 

S[ue3t  was  reported  to  the  convention  of  $10,000 
or  a  ministers'  uinuity  fund.  The  racemts  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board  had  been  $6,443. 
Sixty-seven  missionaries  had  reported  concern- 
ing their  labors — including  the  organization  of 
3  churches  and  the  reception  of  820  members 
by  baptism.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  had  been  $13,236.  Two  bequests- 
one  of  $46,000  and  one  of  about  $10,wO— for 
this  cause  were  acknowledged.  The  missions 
returned  the  present  number  of  members  at  the 
three  stations  of  Chicaoole,  Deodangagiri,  and 
Binilipatam.  in  India,  as  187.  The  committee 
on  union  with  the  Free  Christian  Baptists  repre- 
senting that  the  people  of  that  denomination 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  action  on  the  "  ba- 
sis of  union  '  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  of 
the  two  bodies,  the  matter  of  union  was  left  in 
abeyance  for  the  present,  and  a  standing  com- 
mittee for  conference  on  the  subject  was  ap- 
pointed. A  declaration  was  made  adverse  to 
concessions  to  the  Jesiuts  in  Canada.  It  defined 
as  the  principles  with  which  Baptists  stand  his- 
torically identified  touching  civil  and  religions 
rites — 

That  the  state  is  a  political  corporation  simply  ;  that 
freedom  of  reliariouH  opinion  and  worship  is  a  vested 
right  of  the  individual  ooniMdenoe,  and  not  a  grant 
from  the  Legislature ;  that  the  Lwislature  may  not 
prescribe  any  form  of  relifrions  oelief  or  worship 
simply  as  such,  though  for  reasons  of  public  morali^, 
or  for  the  safety  and  order  of  society,  it  may  properly 
forbid  acts  done  in  the  name  of  religion,  as,  for  in- 
stance, polygamy  with  the  Mormons,  or  the  inter- 
ference of  flocleeiastics  with  the  lawftil  authority  of 
the  state.  Wo  believe  that  nothing  lees  than  the  tbor- 
oogfa  implication  of  these  principles  throughout  the 
entire  Don^nion  will  produce  harmony  end  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Canada ;  and  we  therefore,  as 
dtijeatof  Canada,  are  bound  to  simport  all  wioe  and 
lawflil  efforts  to  secure  the  oompiete  mparation  of 
Church  and  state  in  every  province  and  territory  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  convention,  holding  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  would  be  "but  the  protection 
of  the  citizens*  rights  and  the  bestowment  upon 
the  greatest  numoer  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  with  the  least  possible  evil,"  recommended 
that  preference  be  given  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  persons  who  would  vote 
fur  laws  embodying  that  principle  in  full. 
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ConveDtlon  of  Ontario  and  Uiiebee.— The 

Baptist  Home  Mifsionary  Society  of  Ontario  and 
<^ebee  received  for  the  year  endine  in  October, 
1888.  $l<t,104.  It  gave  aid  to  about  180  churches, 
and  about  650  baptisms  were  returned  as  among 
the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries.  The 
Wuman's  Home  Missionary  SocieW  of  Ontario 
returned  $4,311  as  the  amount  of  its  receiptH. 
The  income  of  the  Superannuated  Ministers, 
Widows,  and  Orphans*  Society  had  been  $2,'980 ; 
and  it  ^ve  aid  to  29  persons.  The  Baptist 
(Church  Edifice  Society  returned  the  amount  of 
its  funds  as  $6,978.  It  received  $1,442,  and 
irnuited  8  out  of  15  applications  for  loans.  The 
receipts  for  the  Grand  lArae  Mission  wne  $9,- 
889.  It  sustained  8  churches,  with  234  members 
and  211  pupils.  The  value  of  its  church  build- 
ings and  of  Feller  Institute  and  real  estate  at 
Gnuid  Ligne  was  returned  as  over  $58,000,  all 
chapel  property  being  free  from  debt.  The  in- 
come of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the 
year  ending  in  October,  1888,  was  $19,201.  The 
mission — amon^  the  Telugus  in  India — returned 
four  stations,  with  1,947  members  of  the  church, 
and  a  seminary  at  Samulcotta  with  70  students. 
A  Home  Missionary  Society  had  been  formeti 
among  the  converts.  Two  Woman's  Foreign 
Uissionary  Societies  (of  Ontario  and  of  East- 
ern Ontario  and  Quebec)  had  received  $9,- 
157.  These  societies  co-operate  in  educational 
work,  and  by  the  eraj^oyment  of  Bible  women. 
Steps  were  taken  in  1888  for  the  organization  of 
McMaster  University,  with  an  endowment  bc- 

Sueathed  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Senator 
[cMaster.  The  senate  of  the  institution  deter- 
mined Uiat  the  arts  department  should  be  estab- 
lished at  Toronto,  and  that  the  efficiency  of 
Woodstock  College  should  be  increased,  and  it 
be  made  an  institution  for  young  men  who  do 
not  intend  to  pursue  a  university  course,  and  for 
instruction  in  classics  and  modern  languages. 
A  gift  of  property  was  also  made  by  Mrs.  McMas- 
ttf  for  the  foundation  of  a  ladies*  colle^  at  To- 
ronto as  a  depmtment  of  the  university,  to  be 
kiu>wn  as  the  **  Hoalton  Zjadies*  College.' 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parlisr 
ment  in  the  wmter  of  1688-*^,  authorizing  the 
association  of  the  Baptist  interests  and  enters 
prises  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  home  and  for- 
eign missions,  church  erection,  publication,  and 
preachers'  aid  into  a  representative  body  to  be 
known  as  "the  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec" 

The  meeting  of  the  convention  thus  incor- 
porated was  held  in  Ottawa  in  October,  1889. 
Hr.  D.  E.  Thomson  was  chosen  president.  The 
report  of  the  governors  of  McMaster  University 
was  presented.  Questions  regarding  the  orgaoi- 
zation  of  the  insutution  were  discussed  and  re- 
ferred  bade  to  tbe  een^  and  board  of  govern- 
ors for  further  deliberation.  Among  these  ques- 
tions was  one  respecting  the  appropriation  of 
the  $14,600  a  year  speciuLly  designated  by  Sena- 
tor McMaster  as  the  smallest  amount  to  be  spent 
on  the  work  of  the  theolo^cal  college.  The  con- 
tributions for  foreign  missions  had  been  $20,11((, 
and  the  accounts  snowed  a  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury of  $1,687.  Six  new  missionaries  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  mission  in  India.  The  Home 
Mission  Society  had  received  $17,950.  and  gave 
accounts  of  a  successful  year's  work.   The  (<on- 


vention  undertook  to  raise  $8,000  a  year  for 
home  missions  in  Manitoba,  in  aid  of  which  m 
agent  to  receive  oontribati<nis  was  appointed  for 
each  association.  The  Standard  Publishing  Com- 
pany, whose  interests  had  been  passed  by  Sena- 
tor McMaster  to  the  Baptist  organization,  had 
declared  and  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  to 
the  societies  entitled  by  the  founder's  will  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  profits.  On  the  subject  of  the  re- 
lations of  Church  and  state  'the  oonvention  re- 
solved that — 

WJursat,  The  historic  belief  of  the  Baptist  Church 
baa  always  been  that  Church  slid  state  should  be  sepa- 
rate, and  that  all  dtizens  and  deoomioationB  should 
be  equal  in  every  way  befoie  the  law,  and  whereas 
the  said  prindple  is  twinfc  violated  in  all  eocleaias- 
tical  exemptions,  whether  id  favor  of  the  Baptists  or 
of  other  aenominations,  in  the  continuanoe  of  the 
mediffival  tithio?  system  of  the  Koman  Catholio  de- 
DomioatioD  in  Quebec,  in  the  exiatence  of  separate 
schoola  aupported  out  of  jniblie  ratee,  in  state  pro- 
vision for  reiigiona  inatruction  in  public  sofaoole,  and 
in  public  grants  for  denominatioDal  miposcB,  as  well 
as  iQ  other  reapecta.  .  .  .  Saohalj^hat  we  hereby 
declare  our  oonvicUoo  that  the  only  peimanent  and 
sufficient  remedy  for  theae  evils  that  are  subvenive 
of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  equality,  and 
Die  therefore  a  hindrance  in  the  development  of  our 
natiooal  life,  is  the  absolute  and  final  aepanition  of 
Church  and  state,  and  a  revi^on  of  our  CoDdstution  in 
harmony  with  the  same. 

The  views  of  the  convention  were  also  declared 
on  prison  rafonn,  Sunday  observance,  and  the 

Jesuit  Estates  bill, 

VII.  Baptlste  In  Great  BriUin.— The  star 
tistics  of  the  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  as  given  for  1888  in 
the  "  American  Baptist  Tear- Book  "  foot  up : 
Number  of  associations,  66;  of  churches,  2,770; 
of  ministers,  1,866 ;  of  members,  299,506. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  London, 
April  29.  The  Rev.  J.  T.Wigner  presided.  The 
report  of  the  council  showed  that  20,000  church- 
membOTs  and  38,000  pupils  in  Sunday-schools 
had  been  added  during  the  year,  vfaue  about 
£60,000  had  been  expended  on  new  chapels, 
£82,000  on  chapel  improvements,  and  £86,000 
in  removing  or  diminishing  debt ;  and  that  the 
Union  had  received  for  all  purposes,  £21,452.  It 
was  represented  in  the  opening  address  of  the 
president  that  although  6  churches  and  18  per- 
sonal members  had  vnthdrawn  from  the  Union 
during  the  year,  61  churches  and  116  personal 
members  had  been  received  in  the  same  time, 
and  that  between  £12,000  and  £13,000  had  been 
distributed  to  pastors  and  widows,  annuitants, 
and  to  pastors  aided  by  the  British  and  Irish 
Mission,  Augmentation,  and  Educational  funds. 
A  minute  was  adopted  declaring  that  the  Union 
considered  it  desirable  tliat  the  General  Bap- 
tists and  Particular  Baptists  should  become  one 
denomination  and  tiiat  their  various  societies 
should  be  amalgamated.  Resolutions  were  passed 
in  favor  of  settling  international  disputes  by  ar- 
bitration and  disapproving  those  features  in  the 
Revised  Education  Code  which  were  alleged  to 
tend  to  confirm  the  position  and  prolong  the  exist- 
ence of  weak,  inefficient. and  ill-eqiiipj^  schools. 

The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societv 
were  returned  at  £80,818,  against  £66,209  in 
1887.  More  than  10,000  pounds,  however,  of  the 
fonner  sum  had  come  in  the  shape  of  special 
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legacies  and  gifts  for  the  China  Famine  Relief 
land.  A  spwcer  at  the  anniversary  meeting, 
replying  to  criticisms  of  missionary  methods  by 
Mr.  Caines  and  to  a  call  for  self-denying  mis- 
sionaries, mentioned  that  for  four  years  one  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  society  had  returned  three 
foarths  of  his  salary  in  order  that  more  men 
mi^t  be  sent  out;  and  that  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries  in  China  .during  the  ftaiine  had  sup- 
ported the  native  brethren  out  of  their  incomes, 
while  they  distributed  the  Belief  fund  of  the  so- 
ciety among  the  heathen. 

The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission 
had  been  £9,641,  and  the  expenditure  £8,488. 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1,153;  but  a  per- 
manent yearly  increase  of  £600  was  wanted  to 
make  the  income  equal  to  the  ex^ienditures. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Baptist  Union  Home 
Mission  was  returned  at  the  autumnal  meeting 
of  the  Union  at  £4,000,  while  £1,100  more  were 
required  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  in  hand. 
Five  hundred  churches  had  been  visited.  An 
aggressive  movement  had  been  begun  in  London 
by  the  London  Baptist  Associi^on. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held 
in  Birmingham,  beginning  Oct.  9.  The  Rev.  J.  T. 
Wigner  presided  and  delivered  a  presidential  ad- 
dress on  "  Christian  Citizenship."  At  a  mission- 
ary meeting,  held  on  the  first  day,  the  speakers 
dwelt  on  the  succes?  of  missions,  and  cited  facts, 

Sirticularly  from  the  missions  in  India,  contra- 
iotory  to  the  allegations  recently  made  in  the 
public  prints  and  discussions  of  the  failure  of 
missionary  effort.  Among  the  new  missionaries 
about  to  go  out  to  their  fields,  a  number  of 
young  men  were  introduced  who  would  live 
together  and  devote  their  time  to  personal  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  it  Iwing  understood  that 
they  would  remain  unmarried  while  engaged  in 
this  woiic.  A  letter  was  ap{)roved,  to  be  signed 
by  the  offloers  of  the  Union,  in  reply  to  the  letter 
of  the  An^bishop  of  Canterbury  trananitting 
the  resolutions  ol^  the  Lambeth  Conference  on 
"Home  Reunion."  Of  the  four  articles  sug- 
gested in  those  resolutions  as  forming  a  suitable 
basis  on  which  negotiations  could  proceed,  the 
letter  said  that  as  to  the  first — 

[(a)  The  Holy  Soriptam  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
meuta  fu  "  oootaiaiiut  k11  thinfls  neoatuary  to  salvt- 
tion,"  and  as  belnfc  the  rule  ana  ultimate  studard  of 
futh.]  wfl  are  m  fVtll  accord  witli  your  Once.  The 
BOpreme  authority  of  the  Uoly  Scripture  in  mstten  of 
retl^ouB  fltith  and  duty  is  a  cardinal  principle  under- 
lying our  Church  orgaoization  and  individual  life. 
The  other  three  artioles  [(b)  The  AposUes '  Creed  as 
the  bqitismal  symbol,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the 
anflkdeitt  atatwnent  of  the  Christian  fldtb.  M  The 
two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  Mptiam 
and  the  Bupper  of  the  Lord,  *'  miniatered  wi^  un&ll- 
ing  use  or  Chriet'ti  words  of  icatitution,  and  of  the 
elements  ordiuned  "  by  him.  (d)  The  historic  episoo- 
pate  locallv  adapted  m  the  methods  of  ita  adtniniN- 
tration  to  the  "  varj'ing  needs  of  the  natiooa  and  peo- 
ples oftllod  of  God  into  the  unity  of  his  Church." 
(Se«  Encyclical  Letter,  pp.  68,  84,  26).]  laid  down  in 
the  encyclical  letter  contain  temu  so  obviously  bub- 
oeptible  or  two  or  more  ioterpretationa  that  they  do 
not  Beem  to  ua  to  promiae  a  profitable  iMue  to  any 
deUberations  founded  opoa  th«m.  For  inBtanoe,  our 
ohnrohesholdthattheyhave'*  the  historic  episcopate," 
as  it  is  itid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  tnov  do 
not  consider  the  diocesan  episcopate  of  the  Anglican 
communion  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment law  of  Church  goverumeut. 


But  our  chief  difficulty  as  Baptists  in  mnoaetung 
the  suKgested  conference  arises  mm  the  flM  tint  our 
churches  hokl  and  teach— 

1.  That  the  OhristiaD^r  of  the  New  Teatanient 
was  essentially  the  introduction  of  ■  spiritnal,  per- 
sonal, and  non-sacerdotal  religion. 

8.  That  tue  New  Testament  law  of  Bap^m  requires 
a  profession  of  ikitb  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at>  a 
prerequisite  to  the  sdministratioa  of  the  rite :  or,  as  it 
IS  well  ezpreased  in  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  anawor  to  the  question  '  What  is  requinKl 
of  persons  to  he  baptized  t  Bopentance,  whereby 
the^  forsake  ein,  and  faith,  whereby  they  stcad&stiy 
believe  the  proraiseeof  God,'  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  to  infants,  when,  by  reason  of  their 
tender  age,  they  can  not  satisfy  these  oondltimis,  is 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Seriptore  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  pihnitive  and  apostolic  ChnrciL 

8.  That  in  suhjeotion  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God,  the  internal  govemmeot  of  each  Christian 
Church  should  be  conducted  by  the  professed  serv- 
ant»  of  the  Saviour,  and  should  be  in  no  way  con- 
trolled by  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state.  These 
principles — excepting  our  views  on  ChriBtian  baptism 
— we  hold,  as  your  Grace  is  ftiUy  aware,  in  common 
with  other  free  churches  in  this  oountry  with  whom 
we  are  not  only  united  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood, 
but  ako  by  a  common  concern  foe  the  salvation  and 
well-being  of  all  men.  Having  Ud  before  your  Grace 
this  ftank  statement  of  our  position,  we  are  the  more 
anxious  to  acknowledge  the  spirit  of  devotedneas  to 
the  wel&n  of  our  tellow-countr^  men  which  we  wit- 
ness in  many  of  the  members  of  the  Establiahed 
Church.  With  all  that  tends  to  promote  spiritual 
religion  and  social  leformation  we  earnestly  sympa- 
thise, aod  while  we  do  not  think  the  suggeRtca  con- 
ference would  advance  the  special  ol^ect  of*' home 
rcuniou  "  which  your  Grace  has  in  view,  we  do  regard 
the  mere  sngf^estioa  of  Buch  a  conference  as  tending 
to  bring  about  a  mora  direct  and  closely  knit  federa- 
ation  of  those  consecrated  labors  in  which  all  sectionn 
of  Christ's  Church  are  engaged.  In  our  Judgment, 
such  CO- operation  woold  be  a  tmer  Index  of  the  growth 
and  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  bntherbowl  than 
acompreben^va  otganisatim  andamere  outward  eon- 
formity. 

Alterations  were  made  in  the  rules  regulating 
the  Annuity  fund,  the  British  and  Irish  Home 
Mission,  the  Augmentation  fund,  and  the  Edu- 
cation fund,  the  effect  of  which  in  respect  to 
home  missions  will  be  to  exclude  all  reference 
to  Ireland.  The  home  missions  there  will  in 
future  be  managed  by  a  separate  committee.  A 
report  was  made  by  the  council  favorable  to  the 
amal^mation  of  the  General  «id  Particolar 
Baptists.  The  General  Baptist  Association  had 
replied  favorably  to  the  overtures  on  the  subject, 
and  most  of  the  associations  communicated  with 
had  approved  the  effort.  The  Union  advised 
that  the  terms  "  (General "  and  "  Particular  "  as 
denominating  Baptist  churches,  societies,  or 
members,  should  be  discontinued;  that  all  insti- 
tutions denominationally  promoted  should  bp 
designated  by  the  term  "  Baptist "  only ;  and 
that  all  Baptists  duly  qualified  should  be  eligible 
to  office  in  any  Baptist  institution.  Commend- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  all  Christians  the  evils 
of  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  the  assem- 
bly expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
should  lead  in  the  conflict  with  the  evil,  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  should 
prove  best  suited  to  destroy  it.  Objection  was 
made  against  the  measure  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  college  in  Irelwid.  While  it 
acknowledged  the  right  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
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«qaalitj  in  university  and  collegiate  advantages 
with  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Union  suggested  that  such  equality  should  be 
secured,  not  by  concurrent  endowment,  but  by 
making  existing  endowed  institutions  really  na- 
tional and  altogether  unsectarian. 

BARNARD,  FREDERICK  AUeUSTUS 
PORTER,  educator,  bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass., 
MayO,  1809;  died  in  New  York  citv,  April  27, 
1889.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Robert  Foster 
Barnanl  (Gen.  John  G.  Barnard  was  a  younger 
son),  a  lawyer  who  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Massachosetts  Senate.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  Porter,  of  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  and  on  both  sides  his  ancestry  was  of 
English  origin.  He  was  first  taught  at  home 
and  then  entered  a  grammar  school  In  Sheffield 
conducted  br  Dr.  Orrille  Dewey.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  entered  the  academy.  In  Sm- 
toga  be  first  saw  a  printing^fllce,  and  soon  ao- 
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quired  a  familiarity  with  that  art.  Many  of  the 
pages  of  the  "  Saratoga  Sentinel "  were  volunta- 
rily set  up  by  him.  After  Uiree  years  he  went 
to  Stockbridge,  Maaa;,  where  he  was  prepared 
for  oollege  by  Jared  Curtis,  and  at  this  time  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  chemist^  and  electricity. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1828,  standing  second 
in  his  class  of  eighth-two  members,  and  leading 
it  in  pure  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences.  On 
the  Monday  following  the  taking  of  his  degree, 
he  began  his  educational  work  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Hartford  Grammar  School,  and  continued 
there  for  two  yeacs.  At  this  time  be  became  a 
contributor  to  "The  New  England  Review,"  ed- 
ited by  John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet,  and  he  also 
for  a  short  time  had  complete  editorial  control 
of  that  journal.  His  articles  included  poems,  of 
which  several  were  imitations  of  Hafiz  and  other 
Persian  poets,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Whittier, 
were  "full  of  ^race  and  rhythmic  sweetness." 
He  returned  to  Yale  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and 
became  tutor  of  mathematics.  His  success  was 
such  that  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  chair  of 
Mathematics  as  soon  as  possible,  giving  him 
the  department  of  pure  mathematics.  While  in 
Hartford  he  had  studied  law  under  Jonathan 


Edwards,  and  his  own  inclination  was  toward 
political  life,  but  an  unfortunate  illness  which  left 
nim  with  impaired  hearing,  led  to  his  relinquish- 
ing this  project.  As  the  ailment  was  hereditary 
in  his  family,  he  became  unduly  sensitive  on 
the  subject,  and  therefore  readilv  accepted  an 
appointment  in  May,  1881,  at  the  American  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Hartford,  even 
seeking  a  release  from  his  college  duties  before 
the  close  of  the  term.  It  was  not  nntil  after  he 
was  fifty  years  of  age  that  his  deafness  became 
marked.  He  was  called  in  1633  to  the  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York  city,  and  this 
place  he  held  for  five  years,  during  which  he 
prepared  the  annual  reports  of  the  institution, 
invented  new  methods  of  teaching,  and  also 
wrote  magazine  articles  relating  to  deaf  •  mute 
instruction.  In  1887  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  tbe 
University  of  Alabama,  where  he  remained  until 
1848,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  which  he  neld 
until  1854.  Prof.  Barnard  was  at  this  time  said 
to  be  "  the  best  at  whatever  he  attempted  to  do ; 
he  oould  turn  the  best  sonnet,  write  the  best 
love-story,  take  the  best  daguerreotype  picture, 
charm  the  most  women,  catch  the  most  trout, 
and  calculate  the  most  undoubted  almanac." 
His  versatility  was  remarkable.  He  edited  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  two  papers  of  opposite  political 
opinions.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  bv  tne  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  as  astronomer  on  the  part  of 
tliat  State  to  assist  in  determining  the  boundary 
line  between  Alabama  and  Florida ;  and  as  the 
representative  of  the  latter  State  did  not  qualify. 
Prof.  Barnard  was  employed  by  both  States. 
His  report,  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
two  States,  was  accepted  as  conclusive,  and  set- 
tled the  long-pending  controversy.  On  July  4. 
1851,  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the  citizens 
of  Tuscaloosa  on  the  questions  of  the  time,  be- 
ginning with :  '*  No  just  cause  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  in  anything  which  has  hitherto  hap- 
pened ;  but  the  Union  is  the  only  security  for 
Southern  rights."  Of  this  address  it  is  said :  "  It 
enraged  his  colleagues  greatly,  but  it  produced  a 
decided  impression  in  the  community,  and  after 
that  day  people  did  not  always  hold  their  breath 
when  political  topics  were  mentioned  in  the 
streets  of  Tuscaloosa."  He  studied  theology,  and 
was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1864.  This  step  he  took  on 
the  advice  of  friends,  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
thereby  his  influence  as  an  educator  would  be 
greater,  but  he  never  sought  for  nor  held  a  par- 
ish. In  1864  he  was  invited  to  flU  the  chair  of 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Civil  En- 
gineering in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  of 
which  institution  he  became  president  in  1856. 
and  chancellor  in  1858.  This  oflSce  be  held  until 
1861,  going  North  in  1860  to  serve  on  the  astro- 
nomical expedition  sent  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  to  Labrador  to  witness  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  and  returning  to  his  post  on 
the  completion  of  his  work.  Soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  the  univedrsity  closed  its 
doors,  and  President  Barnard  was  relieved  of  his 
charge.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
take  office  under  the  Confederate  Qoveminent, 
but,  being  opposed  to  secession,  he  refused.  He 
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was  denied  a  pass  through  the  lines,  and  compelled 
to  remain  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  until  that  'plaoe  wait 
captured  in  1862  hj  the  United  States  troops 
President  Bai'nard  then  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  continuing  the  reduc- 
tions of  Lieut.  James  M.  Oilliss's  observations 
uf  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  in 
lt!03  had  ohaqce  of  their  pablication.  He  also 
became  connected  wi^  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  and  was  made  director  of  the  map  and 
chart  department.  His  long  residence  in  the 
South  proved  of  great  service  in  the  preparation 
of  maps  used  by  the  national  armies.  When 
the  chair  of  Physics  iu  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city,  became  vacant,  his  name  was  sug- 
gmted  for  that  place,  but  the  resignation  of 
Charles  Kine  from  the  presidenoj  of  the  college 
led  the  trustees  to  call  Prest  Barnard,  in  May. 
1884,  to  that  post  This  offloe  he  held  until  tho 
doee  of  the  coUejpate  year  in  1888,  when  failing 
health  induced  him  to  place  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  which  was  accepted, 
"to  take  effect  on  the  appointment  of  his  sue- 
oesaor."  Thus  he  continued  president  of  Co- 
lumbia College  until  his  death.  At  the  tim«  of 
his  appointment  the  college  had  but  recently  ac- 
quireii  its  present  site.  Althongh  endowed  witli 
abundant  means,  it  was  conservative  to  the  last 
degree.  Its  law  and  medical  departments  wen' 
separate  and  remote  from  the  college  proper, 
while  the  School  of  Mines  was  struggling  for 
existence  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  ouildin^ 
By  his  learning  and  acuteness,  bis  executivf 
tact,  his  mastery  of  details,  his  insk^t  into  char- 
acter, and  his  unfailing  courtesv,  President  Bar- 
nard was  well  fitted  for  the  place  to  which  he 
was  called.  His  keen  judgment  led  him  to  see 
the  future  aright^  and  he  bent  his  energies  to- 
ward the  building  of  a  great  univeisitr.  The 
School  of  Mines  received  at  first  his  chief  thought, 
and  at  present,  with  its  departments  of  architect- 
ure, chemistry,  geology,  metallurgy,  and  civil, 
electrical,  mechanical,  mining,  and  sanitary  en- 
gineering, with  its  laboratories  and  museums 
unequaled  in  the  country,  it  is  perhaps  one  ot 
the  foremost  technical  schools  in  the  United 
States.  The  School  of  Political  Science,  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  government,  commerce, 
and  finance,  claimed  his  attention  later.  After 
that  the  School  of  Library  Economy  was  de- 
veloped, and  finally  a  department  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  bearing  the  name  of  Barnard 
College,  has  been  thrown  open.  The  building  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  Hamilton  Hall,  and  the 
'  Library  Building,  in  which  the  law  department 
is  placed,  also  the  group  of  biuldin«  forming  the 
medical  departments,  was  aocom^ished  during 
his  administration.  Prof.  John  S.  Newberry 
says:  '*  Every  one  of  the  steps  of  progress  enu- 
merated above  was  either  conceived  or  earnestly 
advocated  by  him,  and  owed  its  achievement  to 
his  support  He  was  not  only  a  participant,  but 
a  leader  in  every  forward  movement."  The 
libranr  contained  16,333  volumes  in  1865  and 
M,000  in  1889,  while  the  number  of  students  in 
1864  was  600  and  in  1888  was  over  1,800.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  South,  President  Bar- 
nard in  many  ways  was  actively  engaged  in  prr>- 
moting  public  education,  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing in  all  departments  of  scientific  research  and 
literary  culture.  In  his  htmor.  the  University  of 


Alabama  has  called  one  of  its  new  buildings 
Barnard  Hall.  He  was  officially  oonnected  with 
the  World's  Fair  held  in  New  York  city  in  1858. 
Ill  1866  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  World  s  Fair  held  in  Paris  in  186T, 
and  on  his  return  he  prepared  an  extended 
description  of  the  "Machinery,  Processes,  and 
Products  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Appamtus 
of  the  Exact  Scienoee,"  which  was  pnbOsbed  in 
the  Government  reiMrts.  At  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  he  was 
one  of  the  judges  on  instruments  of  precision, 
and  in  1878  he  was  assistant  commissioner-gen- 
eral at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Paris,  when  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  with  the 
rank  of  officer,  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
French  minist^.  He  also  received  other  for- 
eign decorations  and  gold  medals  in  recognition 
of  his  scientific  work.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
given  him  by  Jefferson  CollBge,  Mississippi,  in 
1855,  and  by  Yale  in  1859.  In  1861  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  S.  T.  D..  and  in  1873  he  received  that  of 
L.  H.  D.  from  the  Rwents  of  the  Univer^ty  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Kings  College,  Canada, 
made  him  a  D.  C.  L.  in  1887,  and  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  bestowed  on  him  the  decree  of 
Ph.  D.  in  1888.  President  Barnard's  name  was 
on  the  rolls  of  many  scientific  societies,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent ot  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  1860,  but,  owin^  to  the 
civil  war,  did  not  assume  the  office  until  1866» 
and  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1868  he  delivwed 
his  address,  when  he  discus^  the  doctrine  of  the 
materialistic  school  of  modem  physics,  which  re- 
gards mental  and  physical  forces  as  reciprocally 
convertible.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  chairman 
of  its  physical  section  in  1872,  and  its  foreign 
secretary  in  1874^*80.  To  its  proceedings  he 
contributed  seven  papera,  and  he  was  an  active 
member  of  several  of  its  earlier  commissions 
that  were  charged  with  special  work  for  the 
Government  In  1873  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Institute  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
1873  became  first  president  of  the  American 
Metroloeical  Society,  which  place  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  often  oaUed  upon  to  preside 
at  public  meetings,  and  delivered  a  great  num- 
ber  of  addresses.  President  Barnard  was  active 
in  the  support  of  every  good  cause — religious, 
educational,  scientific,  and  artistic — and  was  re- 

Sarded  as  a  co-worker  by  all  those  who  were 
evoted  to  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  He  was 
the  senior  editor  of  "  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,"  for 
whidi  work  he  wrote  numerous  scientific  and 
literary  articles.  His  contributions  to  sdentiflc 
literature  included  papers  on  astronomy,  elec- 
tricity, engineering,  hygiene,  mathematics,  me- 
troloCT,  photography,  and  physics.  He  wrote  for 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Education  "  from  it" 
beginning,  and  from  18S8  was  a  contributor  to 
the  "American  Journal  of  Science."  In  ad- 
dition to  numerous  reports  on  edno^onal  mat- 
ters presented  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, he  published  "The  School  Arithmetic" 
(1829);  "A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic"  fl880); 
"Analytic  Grammar  with  Symbolic  Illustra- 
tions "  (1836) ;  "  Letters  on  College  Government  ** 
( 1864) ;  "  Report  on  Collegiate  Education  "  (1854); 
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"Art  Culture"  (1864);  "History  of  the  Ameri- 
cao  Coast  Survey  "  (I8S7) ;  "  University  Kduca- 
tion"  (1858);  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light" 
(a  series  of  leotures  delivered  before  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution)  (1S62) ;  and  "  Metric  System 
of  Weights  and  Measures "  (1871).  His  entire 
estate  was  bequeathed  to  Columbia  College,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  wife  (who  receives  the  income 
during  her  lifetime),  $10,000  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  foundation  of  a  fellowship  to  be 
known  as  the  Barnard  FeUowship  for  encour- 
aging Scientific  Besearch,  the  holder  of  which 
must  be  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Mines  or 
School  of  Arts.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Barnard  fund  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  library,  and  works  pertaining  to 
physical  or  astronomical  science  are  to  be  pur- 
chased in  prefereooe  to  others.  He alsoprovided 
that  a  meoalf  to  cost  not  lees  than  t30(^  be  pre- 
pand,  to  be  known  as  the  Barnard  Medal  for 
Mwitorious  Service  to  Science.  A  copy  of  this 
uiedal  is  to  be  presented  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years  to  the  person  who,  during  that  period, 
shall  have  made  such  discovery  m  physical  or 
astronomical  science,  or  such  novel  application  of 
science  to  purposes  beneficial  to  the  numan  race, 
assfaallbedeemed  the  most  worthy  of  such  honor. 

BELGIUM,  a  monarohy  in  western  Europe. 
It  seceded  the  Netherlands  and  was  oon- 
stitoted  an  independent  state  in  1880.  Bv  the 
treaty  of  London,  si^ed  on  April  19, 188&,  the 
kin^om  was  recognized  and  its  neutrality  and 
inviolability  guaranteed  by  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Leopold  11,  son  of  the  firat  King,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1865.  The  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatiTes  is  composed  of  188  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years. 
The  Senate  contains  half  as  many  members  as 
the  Lower  House,  renewed  by  quadrennial  elec- 
tions of  half  the  members.  The  franchise  is 
limited  by  a  tax-paying  qualification  to  about 
one  thirteenth  of  the  adult  male  population. 
The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively 
responsible  to  the  Cambers.  The  present  min- 
isOT,  constituted  in  1884,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  President  of  ttie  Council  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  A.  Beemaert ;  Minister  of 
Justice,  J.  Lejeune ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  Devolder ;  Minister  of 
War,  Mai.-Oen.  C.  Pontus:  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Public  Works,  L.  De- 
broyn ;  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Tele- 
gni^B,  J.  H.  P.  Vandenpeereboom ;  Minister  of 
roreign  Affairs,  Prince  de  Chiraay. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the 
provinces  of  Belgium  and  their  population  as 
estunated  at  the  close  of  1887,  coinpared  with 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  Dec.  81, 1880.  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 
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The  male  population  in  1867  was  2,988,098,  and 
the  fem^e  population  2,991,<t50.  The  number 
of  marriages  in  1887  was  42,491 ;  of  births,  175,- 
466;  of  deaths,  115,296;  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths,  60,170.  The  percentage  of  iU^itimate 
births  was  9*8.  The  population  of  Brussels, 
with  its  suburbs,  at  the  beginning  of  1888,  was 
468,989;  of  Antwerp,  210,584;  of  Ghent,  147,- 
912;  of  Li6ge,  140,201.  The  population  has  for 
many  years  received  an  increment  from  immi- 
^tion,  the  number  of  immigrants  in  1887  hav- 
ing berai  10,286,  or  1,708  in  excess  of  the  emi- 
grants ;  but  in  1888  as  many  as  40,000  persons 
emigrated.  Of  late  years  emipratioD  has  been 
directed  mainly  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and 
to  Brazil.  Unfavorable  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Belgian  emigrants  in  those  countries 
liaving  been  received,  the  Government  sent 
agents  in  1689  to  Canada  and  to  the  Transvaal  to 
examine  their  advantages  or  disadvantages  as  a 
field  for  Belgian  emigration.  The  attractions  of 
the  South  African  Kepublic,  especially  for  the 
surplus  Flemish  population,  were  vaunted  by 
the  Transvaal  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
M.  Du  Toit,  during  a  visit  to  Belgium  in  Sep- 
tember, 1889. 

Commerce  and  Industir.—The  total  value 
of  the  special  importe  in  1667  was  1,431,980000 
francs ;  of  the  exports,  1,340,624,000  francs.  The 
principal  impoi-ts  were  cereals,  of  the  value  of 
Se8,^7,000  francs;  textile  materials,  200,055,000 
francs  ;  vegetable  foods,  78,013,000  francs ;  hides 
and  skins,  75,218,000  francs ;  minerals,  61,506,- 
000  francs;  living  animals,  59,710,000  franco; 
timber,  60,857,000  francs;  chemicals,  55,284,000 
^ancs;  tissues,  58,231,0()0  francs;  resins,  SI,- 
558,000  francs:  coffee,  89,058,000  francs;  met- 
als, 88,919,000  francs;  butter  and  eggs, 29,987,- 
000  francs;  yams,  28,108,000  francs;  meat,  25,- 
799,000  francs.  The  largest  exports  were  yams, 
of  the  value  of  184,222,000  francs ;  textile  ma- 
terials, 84,542,000  francs ;  coal,71,9T2,000franc8; 
machinery,  68,255,000  francs ;  stone,  67,502,000 
francs;  tissues,  66,408,000  fruics;  cereals,  60,- 
488,000  francs;  hides  and  leather,  68,816,000 
francs;  iron,  57,466,000  ^08;  glass,  64,789,000 
francs ;  sugar,  88,129,000  francs ;  live  animals, 
29,869,000  francs;  paper,  24,574,000  francs; 
chemicals,  22,800,000  francs;  meat,  22,110,000 
francs;  resinous  substances,  16,015,000  francs; 
steel,  13364,000  francs ;  arms,  11,538,000  francs. 
The  chief  commercial  countries  funiished  im- 
ports and  received  Belgian  enmrts  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  in  1667,  the  values  being  given 
in  francs : 
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585,258.187 
240,425.288 
187.753,788 

ie7.8ea,547 

8.172,827 
1 8,006,81  .V 
41,K6,18I 


The  product  of  the  coal  mines  in  1886  was  17,- 
285.548  metric  tons,  of  which  one  fourth  was  ex- 
ported, the  bulk  of  it  going  to  France.  There 
were  754.481  tons  of  pig-iron  produced  in  1887. 
The  product  of  manufactured  iron  in  1887  was 
.'>82,108  tons.    In  1886  it  was  470.256  tons,  and 
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Id  that  year  301,816  tons  of  steel,  valued  at  27,- 
677,000  franca,  were  manufactured.  The  culti- 
vable  area  is  3,704,857  hectarw  out  of  a  total  of 
3,940,715  hectares.  The  area  under  cnltivation 
is  1,988,570  hectares;  under  forest,  489,438  hec- 
tares ;  uncultivated,  281,964  hectares.  The  soil  is 
divided  into  910,886  separate  properties,  more 
than  710,000  of  which  are  less  than  2  hectares. 
The  imports  of  cereals  in  1686  were  1,096,877 
metric  tons,  and  the  expcnrtii  804,276  tons.  The 
export  of  beet  sugar  In  1885  was  98,390  tons. 
Narl^atlon. — The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1, 

1888,  comprised  65  vessels,  of  86,391  tons,  55 
being  steamers,  of  80,891  tons.  The  deep-s^ 
fisheries  employed  844  vessels  of  12,191  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of 
Belgium  during  1887  was  6,747;  the  tonn^e, 
4,571,705,  more  than  halt  being  British,  The 
number  cleared  was  6,780 ;  the  tonnage,  4,584J89?. 

Bailroftds,  Posts,  Md  Tel^ranhs.  —  On 
Jan.  1,  1888,  the  railroad  Lines  belonrang  to  the 
state  had  a  total  length  of  8,195  Itilometres. 
The  length  of  lines  belonging  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies was  1,246  kilometres.  The  gross  receipts 
from  state  lines  in  1886  amounted  to  124,057,764 
francs,  while  the  exprasesime  66,641,005  francs. 
The  receipts  of  the  companies  vere  86,783^04 
francs,  and  the  expenses  18,188.562  francs.  The 
capital  expenditure  of  the  Ckivemment  up  to 
Jan.  1, 1887,  was  1,286,068,000  francs. 

The  number  of  private  letters  carried  in  the 
mails  for  the  year  1887  was  86,881,068;  official 
letters,  14,816,466;  postal  cards,  26,407,280; 
printed  circulars,  56.665,000;  newspapers,  94,- 
004,00^  The  revenue  of  the  post^dBoe  in  1887 
was  15,368,560  francs,  ud  the  expenditure 
8,648,167  francs. 

The  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  beginning  of 
1888  had  a  total  lene^  of  8,900  miles,  with  18,- 
700  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  dispatches 
in  1887  was  6^11,534  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  3,91^978  francs,  and  the  expenses  8,78^17 
francs. 

The  Army. — Belgium  has  conscription  laws 
making  every  able-bodied  citizen  liable  to  serve 
eight  years  from  the  age  of  nineteen,  yet  allowing 
suDstitution.  Actual  service  is  not  required  for 
more  than  one  third  of  the  legal  period.  A  com- 
mission, with  Glenerat  D'Oultremont  at  its  head, 
has  worked  out  a  project  of  military  reform, 
based  on  the  German  system  of  universal  service. 
This  project  is  stabbomly  resisted  by  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  the  dominant  Clerical  party.  The 
standing  array,  as  provided  for  in  the  budget  of 

1889,  has  a  total  strength  of  47,570  officers  and 
men,  the  infantry  numbering  80,778,  the  cavalry 
6,048,  the  artillery  8,871,  the  engineers  1,479, 
the  administottivfl  corps  894.  In  addition  the 
general  staff  numbers  474  officers  and  men,  and 
there  is  a  gendarmerie  of  3,449  men.  The  num- 
ber of  horses  of  the  peace  establishment  is  7,200, 
not  including  1,636  horses  of  the  gendarmerie. 
The  guns  number  200.  The  war  strength  of  the 
army  is  108,860  men,  13,800  horses,  and  240  guns. 
Besides  the  standing  army  there  is  the  volunteer 
force  called  the  Garde  Civique,  numbering  ^,706 
men  on  Haroh  31,  1888.  The  kingdom  has  a 
central  citadel  at  Antwerp  and  other  arsenals  at 
Li^  Huy,  and  Xamur.  In  1888  the  fortifloa- 
tion  of  the  vaUejr  of  the  Heuse  was  begun.  The 
Belgian  Government,  like  other  European  gov- 


ernments, has  long  sought  for  a  repeating  rifle. 
The  inventors  of  all  known  systems  were  invited 
to  a  competitive  trial,  which  took  place  at  Bever- 
loo  in  Januarv,  1889.  Eight  different  models 
were  tested,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  shown 
themselves  superior  to  the  French  bebel  rifle. 
After  the  preliminary  trials  the  competition  was 
narrowed  down  to  the  weapons  of  Casper  Engh, 
Mauser,  and  Mannlicfaer.  The  Austrian  Mann- 
lioher  system  was  decided  to  be  the  beat,  bat  the 
inventor  of  the  Magant  rifle  and  other  Bdgian 
inventors  asked  for  a  second  trial  after  they  nad 
made  improvements  that  were  suggested  by  the 
results  of  the  contest.  In  May  the  final  trials 
took  place,  on  the  same  ground,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieutenant-General  van  der  Smissen. 

FlMBoe. — The  revenue  for  1888  was  esti- 
mated at  ^405,000  francs,  of  which  819,865,000 
francs  are  derived  from  ordinary  sources.  The 
ordinan'  expenditures  were  estimated  to  amount 
to  807,748,000  francs,  and  special  expenditures 
were  estimated  at  52,101,000  franca,  making  the 
total  of  expenditures  359  858,000  francs.  The 
budget  for  1889  reckons  the  total  ordinary  rev- 
enue at  832346,703  francs,  of  which  34,038.000 
francs  are  derived  from  property  taxes.  19,435,000 
francs  from  personal  taxes,  6,580,000  francs  from 
trade  licenses,  25,567,807  francs  from  customs, 
40,603,718  francs  from  excise,  19,710,000  francs 
from  succession  duties,  34,060,000  francs  from 
registration  duties,  5,803,000 francs  from  stamps, 
120,500,000  francs  from  railroads,  5,278,800  francs 
from  telwraphs,  9,666,000  francs  from  the  post- 
ofDce,  and  the  remainder  from  mines,  funds,  nav- 
igation dues,  domains  and  forests,  and  other 
sources.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is 
estimated  at  313,187,048  francs,  of  which  interest 
on  the  public  debt  consumes  86,619,897  francs, 
the  civil  list  and  dotations  4,674,665  francs,  the 
Ministrv  of  Justice  15,904,733  francs,  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affaire  3,385,130  francs,  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction  23,- 
026,984  francs,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
16,848,941  francs,  the  Ministry  of  Railwavs, 
Posts,  and  Telegraphs  87,881,828  francs,  the  Min- 
istry of  War  '^,966,100  francs,  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  16,578,180  francs,  and  the  gendarmerie 
4,100,000  francs,  the  remainder,  of  1,666,500 
francs,  representing  repayments. 

The  public  debt  in  1669  amounted  to  1.916,- 
846,674  francs,  not  including  80,106,000  francs 
to  be  paid  annually  in  terminable  annoitieR. 
The  debt  was  raised  mainly  for  public  works, 
and  its  payment  is  provided  for  by  a  sinking 
fund.  The  revenue  in  recent  yeara  shows  a 
steady  growth,  although  the  conee  and  sugar 
imposts  have  been  lowered  and  other  taxes,  yield- 
ing 6,000,000  francs  per  annum,  have  been  re- 
mitted. A  small  deficit  in  the  ordinary  budget 
was  formerly  the  rule.  In  1884,  when  the  pres- 
ent ministry  came  into  office,  tiicra  was  a  deficit 
of  18,000,000  francs  to  carry  over.  Since  then, 
although  the  revenue  has  increased,  the  ordinary 
expenditure  has  not  been  augmented,  so  that  in 
1889  a  surplus  of  12,000,000  franca  is  in  prospect, 
tuid  in  the  estimates  for  1890  the  Minister  of 
Finance  reckons  on  one  of  16,000,000  francs. 

Legislation. — The  Moderate  Conservative 
ministry  tiiat  was  called  into  office  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  secular  education  jiursued  by  the  Lib- 
erals is  supported  1^  a  Cleneal  majority  so  large 
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that  it  is  unmanageable.  At  the  dictation  of  the 
Ultnmontaaes,  the  ministers  have  deferred  the 
refram  of  the  military  Bervioa,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  meat  duties,  tmy  also  Bacrifloed  their  oon- 
victions.  When,  however,  Woeete,  the  leader  of 
the  Clericals  in  the  Chamber,  introduced  a  bill 
in  February  for  the  repayment  of  contributions 
to  the  pension  fund  retained  from  the  salaries  of 
teachers  who  resigned  for  reasons  of  conscience 
after  the  pasnge  of  the  Iiiberal  school  lav  in 
1879,  the  mini^rs  took  a  firm  stand  against  the 
poposition.  All  those  teachers  have  now  places 
m  the  conventual  schools,  and  receive  better 
pay  thim  formerly.  Woeste  persisted  in  his  pro- 
posal, which  was  sure  of  the  approval  of  the 
conunittee  and  of  the  House,  in  spite  of  its  con- 
demnation by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
only  withdrew  the  bill  when  the  ministerB  de- 
clared they  would  make  it  a  Cabinet  question. 

tbe  labor  tnmbles  that  have  occurred  in  recmt 
years  spurred  the  Government  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  that  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of  some  ameliorative 
iMislation.  A  bill  for  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  was  passed  m  the  session  of  1869. 
Conunittees  are  to  be  Instituted  all  over  the 
cotintry,  of  which  the  members  are  nominated  in 
part  bv  the  Government  and  in  part  by  the  pro- 
vincial councils,  for  promoting  the  oonstmction 
of  workingmen's  dwellings  and  managing  their 
sale  by  annual  installments.  They  are  expected 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  can  recommend  the  expropriation  of  unsan- 
itary quarters  and  receive  aooations  from  indi- 
vidoau,  subsidies  from  the  atithQritieB,and  loins 
from  the  Royal  Savings  Bank  Bsenred  on  life-in- 
soranoe  policies  to  aia  in  providing  work  people 
yiiQi  homes  owned  by  themselves.  Provinces, 
oommunes,  and  charitable  institutions  are  like- 
wise authorized  to  accept  donations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  workingmen's  dwellings.  The  committees 
will  grant  prizes  for  cleanliness,  order,  and  econ- 
omy. Workingmen's  houses  are  exempted  from 
tawion  if  occupied  owners  possessing  no 
other  property,  and  when  private  companies 
undertake  the  construction  of  improved  dwell- 
ings of  this  character  they  are  rele^ed  from  the 
pavment  of  various  taxes.  A  recent  law  estab- 
lisning  courts  of  arbitration  to  decide  disputes 
between  employers  and  workmen  is  said  to  be  of 
small  advantage  to  the  latter  as  it  is  simply  per- 
misBiTe,  oases  having  occurred  in  which  em] 
ers,  after  appealing  to  the  court,  refused 
bound  by  ite  verdict. 

Anarchist  Trial.  —  Alfred  Defuisseaux,  a 
leader  of  the  Belgian  Socialists,  became  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  officers  of  the  law  in  1866,  when 
he  evaded  prosecution  for  the  authorship  of  a 
revolutionary  pamphlet  called  the  "  People's 
Catechism."  The  Socialists  expelled  him  from 
their  party  on  account  of  his  subveruve  aims, 
bat  he  has  continued  to  guide  the  party  of  action 
from  his  retreat  near  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  miners'  and  glass-blowers' 
strike  in  1887.  The  plan  of  action  is  to  arrange 
a  universal  strike,  and  the  simultuieous  stop- 
page of  all  production  to  oompel  the  ruling  class 
togiant  the  demands  of  the  laborers.  In  August, 
1887,  his  adherents,  led  by  his  nephew  Gorges 
Beftiisseaux,  organized  aSocial-Bepublioanpartv 
in  Hons,  and  plotted  a  labor  nvolt  that  should 


take  place  in  conjunction  with  an  uprising  in 
Fruice,  or  anterior  to  one,  with  the  assistance  of 
French  Anarchists.  Another  orator,  named 
Rouhette,  who  aurpaased  young  Defuisseaux  in 
inflammatory  talk,  was  the  author  of  the  more 
revolutionary  plans.  In  November,  1688,  the 
leaders  issued  a  circular  coached  in  seditioos 
l&ngimge,  calling  a  Mrty  convention  at  Chfitelet, 
near  Charleroi,  for  Dec  2.  When  the  conven- 
tion assembled,  all  present  took  an  oath  of 
aecrecy.  The  meeting  chose  for  its  president 
Laloi,  the  most  violent  of  the  agitators.  On  the 
motion  of  Georges  Defuisseaux,  a  general  strike 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  63  a^nst  17.  Laloi 
and  Andr^  were  in  communication  with  the 
elder  Defuisseaux,  who  urged  them  to  arrange 
for  the  strike  to  takeplace  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  January,  1889.  Conferences  were  held ' 
in  the  house  of  Alfred  Defuisseaux  at  Bondy,  near 
Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  Laloi,  who  there  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  revolutionary  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  strike,  which  Defuisseaux 
thought  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  Accomplish 
the  social  revolution.  According  to  Laloi's  plan, 
the  workingmen  in  Belgium  were  to  be  supplied 
with  arms  from  France,  and  Belgian  desuiera 
and  refugees  were  to  be  armed  ana  collected  at 
the  border,  ready  to  march  into  Belgium.  After 
the  strike,  which  should  begin  simultaneously 
everywhere  at  the  signal  of  chalk  marks  on  the 
houses,  four  columns  of  armed  revolutionists 
were  to  march  on  Brussels  from  Li^ge,  Charleroi, 
Seraing,  and  Borinage,  while  disturbauees  in  the 
industrial  towns  inmelled  the  Qovemioent  to 
denude  the  capital  of  troops.  If  possible,  a  front- 
ier difficulty  -with  Oermuiy  should  be  created 
for  the  purpoee  of  drawing  away  troops.  In  De- 
cember and  January  meetings  were  held  almost 
nightly  in  darkness  so  that  detectives  might  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  countenances  of  those 
present  At  these  meetings  dynamite  bombs 
were  distributed,  uid  for  weeks  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  province  of  Hunaut  were  alarmed  by 
constant  explosions.  The  chief  instigator  of  the 
dynamite  outrages  was  a  man  named  Pourbaiz, 
who  employed  a  young  miner  named  Ledoux 
and  others  to  give  out  the  explo^vea  and  to  pay 
money  for  firing  them  off. 

On  Jan.  10,  about  two  weeks  before  the  date 
set  for  the  contemplated  strike,  the  police 
arrested  the  ringleadiers.  An  indictment  was 
drawn  up  by  the  state  prosecutor  against  twenty- 
seven  persons,  who  were  accused  of  having 
planned  and  partly  carried  out  a  plot  against 
the  securitv  of  the  state.  The  trial  began  on 
May  6  in  the  Hainaut  criminal  court  at  Mons. 
The  principal  persons  indicted  were  Alfred 
Defuisseaux,  who  remained  aw^,  his  nephew 
Georges,  the  brothers  Paul  and  Hector  Conreur, 
Laloi,  Maroille,  Mignon,  and  Rouhette.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  persons  summoned  to  answer  to 
the  charge  of  high  treason,  twenty-two  faced 
their  accusers  at  the  bar.  Rouhette  and  one  or 
two  others  fled,  and  the  rest  were  already  refu- 
gees. Paul  Janson  and  Rdmond  Picara,  the 
kading  advocates  of  Brussels,  defended  the  pris- 
onera.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 
furnished  chiefly  by  Pourbaix,  wno  was  detained 
as  a  witness.  About  the  time  when  the  trial  be- 
gan, ex-Depoty  h6on  Defuisseaux,  a  brother  ai 
Alfred,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
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charged  the  Governnient  with  having  incitetl, 
through  agenia  provoeatewB,  a\\  the  treasonable 
plotting  that  had  taken  place.  These  rerelations 
were  proved  to  be  tme.  Laloi,  the  plotter  of  an 
annea  insurrection,  by  the  testimony  of  a  high 
police  official,  was  proved  to  hare  been  in  con- 
stfmt  communication  with  Devolders,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  with  the  Minister-Pres- 
ident, Beemaert.  His  associate  in  seditious  con- 
spiracies, Rouhette,  who  rivaled  him  in  incendi- 
tary  harangues  and  incitement  to  violence,  was 
supposed  to  be  another  police  spy.  Pourbaix, 
the  instigator  of  the  dynamite  outra^^  was  cer- 
tainly one,  uid  so  was  Andr^,  Defuisseaux  and 
his  associates  denied  that  they  had  planned  insur- 
rection or  violence  of  any  sort  or  knew  of  any 
plans  except  that  of  a  general  strike.  Evidence 
elicited  from  the  police  showed  that  Pourbaix 
was  tlw  author  of  a  revolntionary  nuuiifesto  pub- 
lished in  May,  1887,  that  led  to  a  miners'  strike 
Uld  tumults  in  Hainaut  and  Borinwe,  and  that 
before  issuing  it  he  bad  submitted  it  to  the 
approval  of  Ministers  Devolder  and  Beemaert, 
wno  afterward  permitted  Georges  Defaisseaux 
and  Heotor  Conreur  to  be  arrested  and  detained 
for  months  in  jail  on  suspicion  of  having  written 
and  sent  out  the  same  document.  The  startling 
disclosures  of  the  trial  virtuallv  reversed  the  po- 
sitions of  accusers  and  accused,  and  stigmatised 
the  ministaB  at  the  head  of  the  Government  as 
greater  culprits  than  the  prisoners  in  the  dock. 
The  prosecution  withdrew  all  charges  in  relation 
to  five  of  the  prisoners.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
others  of  the  intention  to  change  the  form  of 
government,  of  inciting  to  civil  war  or  derastap 
tion,  of  conspiracy,  ma  of  causing  dynamite  con- 
spiracies. Three  were  convicted  of  inciting  to 
the  commission  of  crimes,  and  these  were  the 
police  spies.   All  the  others  were  acquitted. 

The  Government  sought  to  cast  all  the  odium 
on  the  Administration  of  Public  Safety,  as  the 
state  police  department  is  called,  but  the  chief 
of  this  departoient,  Gautier  de  Rasse,  averred 
that  he  had  sought  to  dissuade  the  Government 
from  prosecuting,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
treasonable  conspiracy.  The  Minister  of  Justice, 
Lejeune,  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsi- 
bility. The  Liberate,  however,  insisted  on  hav- 
ing the  explanations  of  Beemaert  and  Devolder ; 
but  tbey  evaded  the  question,  and  on  a  vote  of 
want  of  oonfldence  were  sustained  bv  a  strict 
Murty  vote  of  seventy-eight  ^^ainst  tnirty-two. 
Thousands  gathered  about  the  Parliament  hou»i 
Mid  greeted  them  with  hissing  and  denunciations 
as  they  came  out.  Paul  Janson,  who  made  a 
stirring  argument  in  defense  of  the  accused  So- 
cialists, was  shortly  afterward  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Kepresetitatives  from  Bmssels  by  a 
large  majority  over  the  Clerical  candidate.  Let- 
ters stolen  from  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  po- 
lice depnrtment  Mid  published  in  the  "  Nouvelle 
Revne^  of  Madame  Adam  in  Paris  tended  to 
show  that  an  understanding  had  existed  with 
the  German  Government  to  provoke  anarchistic 
attempts  and  adopt  an  anti-Socialist  law. 

The  Flemish  Movement.  —  Although  the 
Flemings  form  the  majority  of  the  population, 
French  has  hitherto  been  the  official  and  le- 
eal  language  of  the  conntrjr.  Consequently  it 
became  the  language  of  business  and  of  social 
intercourse,  ana  Ijov  Dutoh  was  neglected  and 


reduced  to  the  position  of  a  pcUoia  until  the  re- 
cent literary  and  national  revival.  Now  the 
Flemish  people,  relying  on  Uie  favor  of  the  party 
in  power,  expect  to  raise  tbeir  language  to  a  per- 
fect equality  with  the  French.  Coremans,  who 
represents  Antwerp  in  the  Chamber,  has  carried 
through  an  act  directing  courts  of  justice  to  con- 
duct their  proceedings  in  Flemish  at  the  request 
of  a  prisoner  or  litigant.  The  demands  of  the 
Flemings  embrace  the  following  points ;  1.  Low 
Dutch  shall  be  the  official  langua^  of  state, 
provincial,  and  communal  authorities  in  the 
provinces  where  all  the  people  use  it  as  their 
mother  tongue,  i.  e.,  in  East  and  West  Flanders, 
Antwerp,  and  Limbourg,  unless  citizens  ask  to 
confer  m  French,  while  in  Brabant,  where  the 
population  is  i&ixed,  either  language  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  central  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Brussels  both  langiuffea  shall  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  and  offlciius  must  know 
enough  Flemish  to  carry  on  business  with  cit- 
izens and  local  administrations  in  that  lauKuage. 
3.  In  the  administration  of  justice  Low  Dutch 
must  be  the  language  of  the  courts  in  examina- 
tions, preliminary  proceedings,  public  trial,  and 
decisions,  unless  an  accused  person  or  a  suitor 
wishes  to  have  French  used.  In  the  Court  of 
CaesatfoD  parties  can  ohoose  to  have  a  case  txied 
in  either  language.  8.  Low  Dutch  shi^  be  the 
language  of  instruction  in  all  grades  of  schools 
and  in  all  branches  of  study,  except  French, 
throughout  Flemish  Belgium.  4.  The  army 
should  be  organized  temtorially;  officers  and 
suraeons  should  be  required  to  know  Low  Dutch ; 
and  in  courts  martial  the  accused  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  language  to  be  emploved. 
5.  The  civil  guard  and  uie  gendarmerie  stiall 
use  Low  Dutch  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  6. 
Low  Dutoh  shall  be  the  exclusive  language  in 
the  administration  of  marine  affairs,  since  French 
is  a  foreign  tongue  to  both  officers  and  seamen. 
7.  Diplomatists  and  consular  agents  must  be 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  main  part  of 
the  Belffian  people.  The  agitetors  ask  for  tho 
establimmenl  of  a  Flemish  university  at  Ant- 
werp. Although  the  Clericals  are  anxious  to 
please  the  Flemmgs,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  Low  Dutch  the  juridical  language  of 
northern  Belgium,  because  the  Code  Napolton 
has  never  been  translated  into  Flemish,  and  the 
Walloon  members  of  Parliament  can  not  intelli- 
gently sanction  a  translation  that  they  would 
nave  to  vote  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  I.  Americaa  Bible 
Society. — The  seventy-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  was  held  in  New 
York,  May  9th.  Hon.  Enoch  Ij.  Fancher  pre- 
sided. The  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  society 
during  the  year  for  general  purposes  had  been 
besides  which  91,847  had  been  received 
to  be  permanoitly  invested.  The  expeuditares 
had  been  |S56,089.  The  excess  of  |fifl,166  over 
the  reeei[)t8  had  been  provided  for,  in  part  b^ 
loan  and  in  part  by  the  sale  of  available  securi- 
ties. The  whole  amount  of  invested  trust  funds 
was  $858,497,  the  income  from  which  had 
amounted  to  f  18,671.  Ortain  other  funds,  the 
par  value  of  which  was  fl68,63I,  representing  the 
unexpended  remainders  of  some  lai^  legades, 
were  still  available  for  the  charitable  uses  of  the 
society.  The  interest  received  from  these  invent- 
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meets  had  amounted  to  $11,871.  The  property 
known  as  the  Bible  House,  besides  furnishing 

full  acoommodation  for  the  operations  of  the  so- 
cietT,  yielded  $S3,3S5  of  rentals.  The  additions 
to  the  society's  library  included  books  represent- 
ing recent  progress  in  preparing  and  circulating 
the  Scriptures  in  connection  with  great  mission- 
ary morements.  In  the  department  of  translsr 
turns  and  revisions,  progress  was  reported  in 
veniMls  in  Ponape,  Gilbert  Islands,  Muskokee, 
Syriac,  ancient  Armenian,  easy  Wenli  (Chinese), 
Telugu,  and  Spanish.  An  experiment  was  con- 
templated of  circulating  a  few  copies  in  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  gospels  in  Kurdish,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Kurds  can  be  reached  in  this 
w»,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  style  of  character 
wiu  be  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.  The  whole 
number  of  issues  tor  the  year,  at  home  and  in 
foreign  lands,  was  1,440,450  copies,  of  which 
484,^1  were  published  in  foreign  lands.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  last  number,  76,101  copies  were  sent 
abroad  from  the  Bible  House.  The  places  at 
which  copies  were  printed  abroad  were  Constan- 
tinople, Beirut,  Shanghai,  Foocfaow,  Bangkok, 
Tok<diama,  Bremen,  and  Lodians.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  society's  work  in  foreign  lands  is  in- 
sisted on  in  the  report.  The  disbursements  in 
this  department  had  amounted  to  $161,440.  The 
anticipation  that  the  general  resupply  of  the 
United  States  would  Iw  completed  during  the 
year  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  considerable  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  certain  districts.  One  hun- 
dred and  torty-four  colporteurs  had  been  em- 
ployed, with  116  paid  t^nts  engaged  by  auz- 
ilianr  societies.  The  combined  results  of  the 
work  of  the  colporteurs  and  auxiliaries  are  sum- 
marized :  Families  visited,  567,016 ;  found  with- 
ont  the  Scriptures,  66,951 ;  supplied,  46,258 ;  in- 
dividuals supplied  in  addition,  37,998. 

II.  British  Mi  Foreign  Bible  Society.— 
The  e^htv-flifth  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  held  in  I«ndon, 
May  1,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  presiding.  The 
totel  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  £818,655, 
and  the  disbursements  £336.164.  About  8,700.- 
000  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  and  parts 
had  been  put  in  distribution.  This  was  about  five 
hundred  thousand  less  than  the  number  distrib- 
uted in  1887,  but  the  decrease  was  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  subsidence  from  the  eztraordlnari- 

a energetic  circulation  during  the  Royal  Jubilee, 
ost  of  the  reports  from  the  countries  in  which 
the  society  pursues  its  operations  gave  evidence 
of  widening  interest  in  it,  and  of  deeper  devotion 
to  its  work.  It  was  hoped  that  the  society  would 
soon  be  able  to  withdraw  from  some  countries — 
Germany,  for  instance — and  allow  the  people  to 
earryon  their  own  work. 

BOIilTIA,  a  republic  of  South  America. 
(For  details  relating  to  aresi,  territorial  divisions, 
population  etc.,  see  "  Annual  Gydopndia  for 
18^  and  1886.) 

Oovernment. — The  President  of  the  republic 
is  Don  Aniceto  Arce.  whose  terra  of  office  will 
expire  on  Aug.  1,  1892.  His  Cabinet  is  oom- 
posed  of  the  toUowing  ministers :  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Finances,  and  Interior,  Don  Telmo  Tchazo ; 
War,  Gen.  Cabrera.  The  Bolivian  Minister  at 
Washington  and  Delegate  to  the  Congress  of 
American  Nations  is  Don  Juan  P.  Velarde.  The 
Bolivian  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Don 


Melchor  Obarris.  The  American  Minister  at 
La  Pas  is  Samuel  S.  Carlisle. 

Army. — The  regular  army  is  composed  of  8 
generals,  859  supenor  and  664  subaltern  officers, 
and  2,000  enlisted  men.  There  is  brides  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  which  all  citizens  capable  of 
bearing  arms  are  enrolled. 

Flnuces.  ~  The  foreign  debt  of  Bolivia 
amounts  to  $8,579,625,  and  the  home  debt  to 
$10,000,000.  The  Government  Is  in  hopes  of 
making  a  compromise  with  holders  of  the  latter 
at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Congress  author^ 
tzed  the  Executive  to  open  negotiations  in  Lon- 
don for  a  £2,000,000  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  applied  as  follows : 

1.  To  the  conversion  of  the  foreign  debt  ac- 
knowledged by  the  state  in  the  treaty  with  Chili 
of  April  4f  1884  ;  3.  To  the  payment  of  all  other 
external  indebtedness;  8.  To  the  payment  of 
balances  due  the  National  Bank  and  the  Bank 
of  Potosi ;  4.  To  the  payment  of  interest  on  that 
portion  of  the  home  debt  recognized  by  a  special 
law.  Any  balance  there  may  be  is  \o  be  spent 
on  public  works. 

Treaties.  —  The  treaty  fixing  the  boundary 
line  between  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic has  been  ratified.  The  boundary  dispute 
with  Paraguay  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled. 
As  for  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
with  Brazil,  there  were  still  some  slight  differ- 
ences to  be  overcome,  and,  so  soon  as  tnese  shall 
have  been  disposed  of,  Bolivia  is  ready  to  nwt^ 
the  treaty. 

Ball  roads.— The  railway  contractor  J.  W. 
Firth  returned  to  La  Paz  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
in  the  autumn  of  1880,  having  secnied  from  the 
Bolivian  Government  certain  concessions,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  he  intends  extending  the 
Arica-Tacna  line  to  La  Paz  and  Oruro  via  Co- 
rocoro.  This  line  wilt  establish  communication 
between  a  rich  mineral  region  and  the  outlets  of 
Tacna  and  Arice.  From  Corocoro  a  branch  is 
to  be  built  to  Puno  in  Peru,  which  in  its  turn  is 
in  communication  by  rail  with  HoUen'lo,  the 
Peruvian  port,  and  with  Bolivia  througu  navi- 
gation on  Lake  Tittcaoa.  This  ramification,  to- 
gether with  the  Antofagasta- Oruro  line,  will 
procure  Bolivia  great  commercial  facilities,  which 
are  all  the  more  welcinne  as  she  does  not  possess 
a  seaport.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  a 
powerful  English  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Bolivia  direct  communication  by  rail  with 
seveml  of  the  neighboring  republics  and  Brazil. 
In  May,  W.  11.  Christy  applied  for  a  eoneessiwi 
to  build  a  railroad  from  Sotolaya  to  the  Ancora 
district,  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz,  at  the 
same  time  petitioning  the  Government  to  declare 
Satolaya  a  port  of  entry.  Simultaneously  the 
explorer  Don  Arturo  Tovar  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  concession 
to  build  a  railroad  between  Formosa  and  Caiz, 
and  deepen  the  Pilcomayo  river.  He  is  backed 
by  a  syndicate  of  French  capitalists. 

Tke  Chilian  TarllT.— Dating  from  Jan.  1, 
1880,  the  Chilian  tariff  went  into  operation  in 
Bolivia.  Since  the  import  duties  were  raised  at 
Arica  in  1888,  a  great  portion  of  the  ^x)ds  in- 
tended for  Bolivia  have  gone  via  the  Penivian 
port  of  Mollendo,  where  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment had  a  custom-house  for  the  dispatch  of 
merchandise  inland  via  Lake  Titicoco,  and  wh«n 
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such  goods  paid  a  lower  rate  of  dut^  than  at 
Arica.  The  duty  collected  at  the  Bolivian  Cus- 
tom House  at  Molle&do  did  not  exceed  tlS5,781 
in  1886 ;  in  1888,  the  revenue  deriTed  from  that 
source  reached  9744,180. 

Silver  Mines. — Bolivia,  next  to  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  is  the  most  important  silver- 

&roducin^  country,  the  avert^  annual  product 
eing  930,000,000.  The  celebrated  Huanchaca 
mine  is  the  most  productive  in  the  country.  It 
usually  declares  a  dividend  of  £4  per  share  every 
montl^  and  in  June,  1880,  the  company  declared 
an  ezbra  dividend  of  £40  per  share,  in  oonse- 

anence  of  the  excepUonally  lar^  output  since 
le  beginning  of  the  year.  Chilian  capitalists 
are  largely  interested  in  this  mine,  but  tne  larg- 
est shareholder  of  the  company  is  the  President 
of  the  Bolivian  republic  himself.  The  company 
has  nearly  finished  the  railroad  from  Antofa- 
gasta  to  its  mine;  its  completion  will  do  away 
with  the  transport  of  ore  and  silver  on  mnles* 
backs.  The  Londres  mine  was  first  worked  by 
the  Spaniards  three  hundred  years  ago.  About 
thirty  vears  ago  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Englisli  capitalists,  who  made  large  sums  from 
it.  But  the  officers  of  the  English  company 
began  to  steal  the  ore,  and  after  a  while  the 
stockholders  refnsed  to  continue  the  work.  Fi- 
nally the  English  capitaliid»  alnndoned  it  alto- 
gether, and  the  mine  became  flooded.  W.  H. 
Christy,  of  Boston,  secured  the  mine  of  the  Bo- 
livian Government,  freed  it  of  water  by  means 
of  a  tunnel,  and  began  digging.  The  product 
comprises  35  per  cent  copper  and  7S  per  cent, 
silver,  the  latter  averagine  from  200  to  2,000 
ounces  to  the  ton.  Mr.  Christy  has  also  come 
into  possession  of  ei^ht  lead  mines  and  the  only 
known  coal  mine  m  Bolivia.  '  The  Bolivian 
Government,  in  consideration  of  what  Mr.  Christy 
has  done,  has  given  him  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  smelting  in  the  republic  for  fifteen  years. 

Ctnefaona  Bark. — Calisaya  bark  from  Bo- 
livia, a  species  of  cinchona,  in  1889  was  chiefly 
shipped  to  Hambui^.  The  cultivated  flat  rali- 
saya  bark  is  highly  appreciated  abroad,  nota- 
bly in  France,  where  it  has  been  introduced  into 
the  army  and  navy  hospitals.  Shipments  of  cin- 
chona bark  from  Ceylon  to  London  have  fallen 
off  considerably  of  late  years  ;  thus,  from  Oct.  1, 
1885,  to  June  18,  1886,  they  were  11,995,310 
pounds;  in  1886-'87,  10,979,318;  in  1887-*88, 
8,659.756,  and  in  1888-'89,  8,091,404;  the  total 
shipments  from  Ceylon  were,  1886-'87. 14,389,184 
pounds;  1887-'88.  11,704,932,  and  1888-'89, 10,- 
309,481.  Planters  in  the  British  East  India 
colonies  and  Java  have  ^^radually  abandoned 
cinchona  culture  and  substituted  that  of  tea,  be- 
cause overproduction  brought  about  such  a  fall 
in  prices  that  the  industry  became  unremunera- 
tiv&  As  comnmption  had  meanwhile  been 
stimuliri^ed  all  over  the  world  by  the  low  prices, 
it  began  to  outrun  the  supply  in  the  autumn  of 
1889,  and  tn  October  the  price  of  quinine  ad- 
vanMd  in  I^ondon  from  lid.  an  ounce  to  14^(2., 
and  in  New  York  from  33  cents  to  SO  cents. 

CQca.--Coca  leaves  from  Bolivia  and  Peru 
have  also  been  in  scantysupply  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  Iw9,  the  shipments  being 
quite  light,  and  there  being  a  total  absence  of 
handsome  green  leaves.  Inundations  in  the 
producing  districts  diminished  the  amount  avail- 
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able  for  exportation.  Only  a  few  parcels  of 
Bolivian  coca  arrived  at  Hamburg  via  New 
York,  and  the  general  tendmey  was  upward 
on  both  sides  ot  the  Atlantic.  The  coca  shrub 
resembles  the  teaplant,  attaining  a  heij^t  of 
about  six  feet.  The  seeding  is  done  early  in 
the  rainy  season ;  a  little  later  the  plant  is  trans- 
planted to  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  and  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months  the  first  leaves  are 
gathered.  The  shrub  continues  in  bearing  for 
thirty  years.  The  chief  producing  districte  are 
the  provinces  of  Mapiri  and  Yungas  in  BoUvia, 
and  Carabaya  in  Pern,  Uie  trade  emterin;  at 
Cuzco,  Peru.  The  native  Indians  consume  an- 
nually 15,000  tons  of  ooea  leaves. 

BKAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America.  (For 
details  relating  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  popu- 
lation, etc.,  see  "  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  for  1884.) 

Government. — The  Emperor  was  Dom  Pedro 
II,  bom  Dec.  3, 1835.  His  Cabinet  was  composed 
of  the  following  ministers:  President  of  tfao 
Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Finance, 
Senator  Affonso  Celso,  Visconde  de  Ouro  Preto  ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  Daria,  Baron 
de  Soreto ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Senator  C&ndido 
de  Oliveira;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Diana;  Army.  Visconde  de  Sforalajii;  Navv, 
Baron  de  Laooris;  Agrioolture,  Lauren^  do 
Albuquerque.  The  Brazilian  Minister  ^  Wash- 
ington is  Dom  J.  Q.  do  Amaral  Valente.  The 
Consul-General  of  Brazil  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Sal- 
vador Mendonca.  The  American  Minister  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro  is  Thomas  J.  Jarvis ;  the  Consul-Gen* 
eral,  H.  Clay  Armstrong. 

FinaBces. — On  May  15. 1889,  the  foreign  debt 
of  Bnuul  amounted  to  £38,190,000,  and  the  in- 
ternal debt  to  608,800,000  milreis.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment has  withdrawn  its  treasury  notes,  the 
floating  debt  arising  therefrom  had  been  oblitei^ 
ated.  The  Government  still  had  to  its  credit 
with  its  financial  agente  in  London  the  sum  of 
£2,000,000,  balance  due  the  Ckivemment  out 
of  its  last  loan.  The  paper  money  then  in  circu- 
lation, was  188361,000  milreis.  The  budget  for 

1889  estimated  the  Income  at  147,200,000  milreis, 
and  the  outlay  at  178.416,408,  including  20,266,- 
966  milreis  extraordinary  expenses;  that  for 

1890  estimates  the  revenue  at  150,769,600  mil- 
reis and  the  expenditure — including  19,748,206 
of  extraordinaiT  outlays,  chiefly  on  railroads — at 
170,967,928  milreis.  In  1888  the  revenue  ex- 
ceeded the  first  estimate  by  9,000,000  milreis. 
while  the  expenditure  remained  8,300,000  milreis 
below  the  estimate. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  100,000,000  milreis 
European  4-per-cent.  loan  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment amounted,  in  September,  1889,  to  nearly 
four  times  what  was  wanted ;  the  loan,  equaling 
£11,250,000,  was  negotiated  at  90,  and  immedi- 
ately after  it  had  been  taken  it  commanded  1^ 
per  cent,  premium  in  London. 

Army  and  Navj.— The  actual  strenf^  of  the 
army  is  18,164  men.  including  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  53  vessels  doing 
active  service,  9  of  them  being  armored,  5  cruis- 
ers, 16  gunboats,  3  steam  transports,  6  school 
ships,  18  torpedo  boats,  and  2  steam  tugs ;  mount- 
ing together  264  guns,  and  having  a  collective 
horse-power  of  19,339,  and  a  tonnage  Of  4(^S62. 
It  is  manned  by  5.372  sailors. 
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Postal  Serrlee.— In  1888  tbere  were  1,983  146,050  tons;  in  1888,  177,818  tons:  in  1889, 

post-offices,  which  handled  during  the  year  688,-  117,185  tons. 

169  Government  messages,  12,942,098  private  let-  The  export  of  India-rubber  from  Pari  in  1888 

ters,  501,041  printed  circulars,  16,149,092  news-  wss  16,082  tons,  of  which  8,890  went  to  the 

papers,  and  788,404  samples.  The  receipts  were  United  States  and  6,142  to  Europe. 

2,060,000  milnis,  and  the  expenses  8,81(^000.  The  foreign  trade  movement  of  Rio  de  Janerio 
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Tel^raphg.— In  1888  the  170  telegraph  of- 
fices forwarded  528,161  messages,  over  a  tengrth 
of  line  of  10,630  kilometres,  tne  length  of  wire 
being  18,864.  The  receipts  were  1,&2,102.  and 
the  expenses  2,421,769  milreis.  Early  in  May, 
1880,  was  published  the  call  for  tenders  for  the 
telegraph-cable  concessions  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  to  be  received  till  Oct.  80  in 
London,  Paris,  Washington,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Gommeree.— The  development  of  Bnuil's  for- 
eign commerce  during  the  years  188S-'83  to 
1687-68  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  table,  red  need 
to  eonios,  or  thonmnds  of  milreis : 


TUBS. 

IW,»4 
194,488 
173,491 
1*7,508 

::::::::: 

1887-'88  ,  UO,»M 


KiporL 


l«7,nB8 
S1S,«4 
926,370 
194.9«  ' 


«87,89T 
4I0;44< 
404,791 
898,464 
473,987 
47!l,»l 


The  coffee  shipments  from  the  ports  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  were  as  follows,  during  the 
twelve  months  frcnn  July  1  to  Jnne  80 : 


DISnHATIOIT. 


Snrmw  

The  United  BUtM. 
OUmt MMiDtiiea  ... 


ToUl   8.882,789 


18S8-*89.  1887-*88. 


8,880.008    ,  1,S1!.TS4 
S,S(»,818    I  1J64.C81 
14T,4T8  117,TT8 


The  sugar  exportations  from  Femambnco  have 
been  as  fbllows:  In  1886,  106,797  tons;  in  1887, 
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in  1888  was  as  follows :  Imports,  138,471,925 
milreis;  exports.  95.752.919.  The  imports  were 
chiefly  from  the  following  countries,  with  the 
amount  set  against  each :  United  States,  7,322,- 
074  milreis ;  England,  47.061,810;  Prance.  16.- 
989,942;  Germany.  18.^688 ;  Uruguay.  19,670.- 
636;  Argentine  Republic,  11.069.193;  Belgium, 
5.861,186 ;  Portugal,  7,598.843.  The  exports  were 
distributed  as  follows:  To  the  United  States, 
68.488,182  milreis;  England,  4,923.178;  France, 
7,182,581;  Germany,  ia485.78g;  Uruguay,  887,- 
259  ;  Argentine  Republic  2,202,481  ;  Belgium, 
2,467,429;  Port:ugal.  887.126.  The  American 
trade  with  Brazil  exhibits  these  figures : 


TXiRS. 

baport  Inhi  lb* 
CmlMdStMM. 

DomMtfc  azport 
lo  Bndl. 

t50,8Ce,2!8 
86,877,719 

»8,1«Q,0>8 
7,108,845 

Flour  exportation  from  the  United  States 
to  Brazil  amounted  during  the  quinquennium 
1874-'78  to  2,765,732  barrels.  In  the  next  five 
rears.  1879-'83.  it  reached  8,291,842.  and  in  the 
last  five  years,  1884-'88,  it  was  8,199,858,  the  total 
during  the  fifteen  years  being  0,266,427  barrels, 
or  617,762  on  an  average.  The  largest  ship- 
ments were  in  1887,  748.^7  barrels. 

Complaints  have  reached  the  Stat«  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  from  American  Consuls  in 
southern  Brazil  of  the  practice,  which  has  be- 
come quito  prevalent,  of  falsifying  American 
trade-marks.  Austro-IIungarian  manufacturem 
have  made  similar  complaints. 
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New  Extra  Doty. — In  order  to  protect  do- 
mestic manufacturers  against  the  oompetition 
of  imported  goods,  now  that  the  exchange  on 
Ltmdon  has  nsen  bo  much  under  the  improve- 
ment in  Brazilian  finance  the  Chambers  passed 
a  bill  on  Not.  34,  1888,  authorizing  the  Qorem- 
meat  to  levy  an  additional  import  of  6per  cent, 
on  such  goods  as  are  also  manufactured  in  Bra- 
zil, whenever  the  exchange  ruiges  between  22^ 
and  15  per  cent  when  it  fluctuates  between 
36  and  il^.,  and  30  per  cent  whenever  it  com- 
mands over  27^.  the  milreis.  This  changeable 
tariff  constitutes  an  extra  rate  applied  to  the 
tariff  of  1887,  the  one  still  in  force.  The  5  per 
cent,  additional  duty  decreed  July  1,  1886,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  emancipation  fund  is  still  levied  in 
spite  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

BallroadB,— The  total  length  of  railroads  in 
operati(m  in  Brazil  on  Deo.  81,  1888,  was  8^ 
kilometres,  and  there  were  1,074  kilometres  in 
course  of  construction.  The  increase  during  the 
year  was  respectively  444  and  177  kilometres. 
Some  of  the  lines  are  the  property  of  the  state,  a 
greater  number  are  subsidized  with  an  interest 
guarantee  either  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  ex- 
ofaequer  or  the  provincial  governments.  The  rail- 
road belonging  to  the  state  comprise  ten  lines, 
which,  up  to  the  date  named,  had  involved  a  total 
outlay  of  190,686.000  milreis.  Sixteen  lines  enjoy 
the  site's  gaarantee,  three  of  them  being  domi- 
ciled at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  eleven  of  the  lines  pos- 
sess a  charter  in  perpetuity,  while  the  remaining 
five  have  a  ninety-year  charter.  The  guarantee 
runs  for  thirty  years  with  nearly  all  of  them. 
The  capital  guaranteed  amounts  to  £16,125,358, 
of  which  £978,181  bear  6  per  cent,  interest,  and 
£16,153,331  7  per  cent. 

The  net  earnings  of  all  the  state  lines  did  not 
exceed  4,724,737  milreis,  being  leas  than  3)  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  only  two  lines  hav- 
ing earned  any  money. 

Biver  Navigatioii. — A  syndicate  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  capitalists  proposes  to  establish 
steamboat  and  railway  communication  between 
Pari,  a  seaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, and  the  headwaters  of  the  Tocantins  and 
Araguaya  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  A 
line  of  steamers  will  ply  between  ParA  and  a 
point  on  the  Rio  Tocantins,  three  hundred  miles 
Qom  the  coast  Dangerous  rapids  will  here  be 
overoome  by  a  railway  sixty-five  miles  long. 
From  the  western  terminns  of  this  projected  rail- 
way steameip  will  run  fifteen  hundred  mites  into 
the  interior.  In  connection  with  this  project,  a 
steamship  line  iii  to  be  established  between  Pari, 
New  YorK,  and  Montreal. 

A  company  was  incorporated  in  the  summer  of 
1889  under  the  title  ViaQfio  Central  do  Brazil 
Company,  which  intends  establishing  river  navi- 
gation from  Sahara,  the  terminus  of  the  Pedro 
n  Railway  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  to  Jabota,  the 
terminus  of  the  Paulo  Affonso  Railway,  on  the 
SSo  Francisco  and  its  tributaries.  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  the  company  is  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  a  convenient  point  on  the  Rio  das 
Velhas  to  Diamantina  with  a  branch  line  to  Serro. 
The  capital  is  to  be  4,000,000  milreiB,  of  which 
8,000,000  will  receive  a  7-per-cent-interest  guar- 
antee from  the  province  of  Minas-Geiaes,  the 
oonoesBion  to  l>e  in  force  for  fifty  years.  More- 
over an  annual  subsidy  of  90^000  milreis  is  oon- 


eeded  on  the  remaining  1,000,000  milreis,  by  the 
In^rial  and  provinciu  governments  jointly. 

New  SteBM«r  LIbm.— Daring  the  summer 
of  16£^  the  Government  made  a  contract  with 
two  steamer  lines,  granting  them  a  subsidy  un- 
der provision  of  the  budget  law  for  18^.  One 
will  ply  between  Santos  and  Hambutg,  via  Lis- 
bon and  Havre ;  the  other,  between  Santos  and 
Genoa,  via  Marseilles.  The  concession  is  to  ex- 
tend over  fifteen  years  and  involve  a  snbndy  of 
f 12,500,  American  gold  per  round  trip  which 
amount  will  be  doubled  whenever  one  of  tJhe 
steamers  brin^  a  load  of  immigrants.  The  lines 
have  the  option  of  touching  at  any  European 
port,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  immigrants 
for  any  Braziban  port  The  Government  agrees 
to  pay  $35,000,  American  gold,  annually  for  five 
yeus,  towazd  defraying  taa  passa^  of  suoh  im- 
ndgiants.  The  numtwr  of  immigrants  limded 
inl888  was  131,371. 

Snf  ar.— The  Brazilfan  Government  in  June, 
1889,  informed  the  nations  represented  at  the  Lon- 
don Sugar  Conference  that  it  was  unable  to  join 
the  league  having  for  itsobjeot  the  discontinuance 
of  bountieB  to  Bu^ar-produoers,  inasmuch  as  in 
this  matter  it  is  tied  at  home  by  the  necessities 
of  the  sugar-planting  interest  The  GovemmeDt 
guaranty  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for 
several  years  to  thirty-five  central  sugar-houses, 
on  a  total  capital  of  80,000,000  milreis,  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  sugar-producing  provinces. 
The  Provincial  Government  and  Lt^lature  of 
Pemambuco  have  now  resolved  to  imitate  the 
Imperial  Government  and  tender  to  eleven  new 
sugu-hooses  an  interest  guarantee. 

Sugar  and  Wine  Exhibition.— The  Centro 
da  Xndustria  e  Commercio  de  Assucar  opened  on 
Jan.  5, 1889,  its  exhibit  of  domestic  su^ar  and 
wine  industries.  The  number  of  exhibitors  ex- 
ceeded twohundred,and  thatof  samples  twothou- 
sand.  About  eighty  samples  of  wines  were  shown. 
In  viticulture  the  province  of  Sfio  Paulo  holds 
the  first  rank ;  its  dark  wine  has  become  popular 
at  home.  The  wines  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  San- 
ta Catharina,  Minas-Geraes,  and  Paran4  are  light- 
er, Itwasfoundthatmostofthesewinee,especiat- 
ly  samples  from  Minas-Geraes,  possess  a  certain 
sour  taste  like  common  cider.  It  has  so  far  been 
impossible  to  classify  Brazilian  wines,  the  metii- 
od  of  manufacture  being  too  primitive  The 
Imperial  Government  has  procured  an  expert 
from  Vienna^  Austria,  who  is  to  give  his  ad- 
vice after  visiting  the  SSo  Paulo  vineyards.  In 
SSo  Paulo  a  nursery  experiment  station,  and 
cenological  school  are  to  be  established  under  his 
superintendence. 

Attempt  on  l>om  Pedro*8  Life.— On  the 
evening  of  July  16,  when  the  £mperor  was  leav- 
ing the  theatre,  a  Portuguese  fired  a  shot  from  a 
revolver  at  him,  but  mi^ed  him. 

The  Empire  changed  to  a  Bejpnblle.— On 
the  morning  of  Nov.  15,  as  Dom  Pedro  II  was 
leanng  the  imperial  chapel  at  his  summer  resi- 
dence at  Petropolis,  after  the  performance  of 
mass,  he  was  handed  a  telegram  from  Viscount 
De  Ouro  Preto,  the  Imperial  Prime  Minister, 
requesting  that  he  immediately  come  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  as  since  dawn  insurgents  had  placed  the 
city  under  siege,  and  artillery  commanded  the 
streets.   Dom  Pedro  at  onoe  returned  to  Bio  de 
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Janeiro.  On  his  urival  at  the  palaoe,  it  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  troops,  and  an  officer 
of  the  army  read  to  him  a  manifesto  proclaiming 
the  repablic.  This  was  as  follows : 

FeIlow-dti»u:  The  pet^  of  the  umy  and  navy, 
■re  in  perfect  Moord  witn  the  MntimentB  of  our  fellow- 
idtiteDs  reeiding  in  the  provincee.  The  fall  of  the 
imperial  dynanty  ban  junt  been  decreed,  and  the  coo- 
ttequent  destruction  or  the  mooaicluoai  syBtem.  Ab 
an  immediate  result  of  this  national  revolutioii,  essen- 
tially patriotic  in  its  character,  there  has  just  been 
estaoluihed  a  provisioual  Ooremment,  whose  princi- 
pal mission  is  to  guarantee  the  maintensnoe  of  public 
oi^r  and  the  protection  of  the  liberty  and  ru^ts  of 
dtixens.  To  carry  on  the  government  until  the  sov- 
owgn  nation  can,  through  its  coiwtitutlooal  organiza- 
tiou,  select  a  defliute  government,  the  undersigned 
dtiaena  were  af^xrinted  as  the  dilef  ezecntlva  power 
t/t  the  nation. 

Fellow- dtixens :  The  provisional  Oovemment — sim- 
ply the  temporary  agent  of  the  national  sovereignty — 
H  the  government  of  peace,  liberty,  IhUemity,  and 
wder.   It  will  use  the  attriDutea  and  extraorainary 
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This  manifesto  was  ngned  by  Mazecfaal  Deo- 
doro  da  Fcmseca,  chief  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment ;  Aristides  Da  Silveira  Lobo,  Minuter 
of  the  Interior;  Buy  Barboza,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  Justice;  Benjamin  Constant 
Botelho  De  Munlhaes,  Minister  of  War ;  Edu- 
ardo  WaDdenkoD£,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Quiotano 
Bocayuva,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

After  the  reading  of  the  decree,  Dom  Pedro 
held  a  meeting  of  bis  ministers  and  connoilors 
of  state.  He  endeavored  to  form  a  new  minlstiT', 
with  SeGor  Sarawa  at  its  head,  but  to  this  Glen, 
da  Fonseca  objected,  and  sent  the  following  note 
to  the  Emperor: 

The  democratic  seotiments  of  the  nation,  comUned 
with  resentment  at  the  systematic  repress ve  measures 
of  the  Qoverament  agdnatthe  army  and  navy,  and  the 

Xliatira  of  th^  r^rtai  have  brought  about  the  rev- 
tion.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  presence  of 
the  imperial  &mily  is  impossible.  Yielding,  theretbre. 
to  the  exigences  of  the  national  voice,  the  provisional 
Government  la  compelled  to  request  you  to  depart 
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powen  with  which  it  is  vested  for  the  definite  of  the 
sntdecta  of  the  oonntiT  and  of  public  order.  The  pro- 
visfonal  govenunent^all  the  means  at  its  command, 
jnomisea  to  sosrantee  to  all  the  inhaUtants  of  Branl, 
native  and  foreign,  security  of  life  and  property,  ana 
to  respect  their  rigbte,  both  individual  ana  political, 
except  when  they  require  to  be  limited  for  the  good 
of  the  country  and  mr  the  legitimate  defense  of  the 
govemmeut  prod^med  by  the  peo[de,  by  the  army, 
and  by  the  navy. 

The  ordinary  Amotions  of  justice,  as  well  aa  those 
of  dvil  and  military  administration,  will  continue  to 
be  exennsed  by  those  bodies  heretofore  existing.  In 
regard  to  those  holding  office,  the  rights  required  by 
each  flinotionary  will  be  respected.  The  abolition  of 
the  Senate  Is  decreed,  and  also  of  the  Conndl  of  State. 
The  Chamber  of  Depaties  Is  declared  dissolved. 

Feliow-Citiieas :  the  provisional  Government  recc^- 
nizes  and  acknowledges  all  the  national  ennmemenU 
contracted  by  the  former  OovommeDt— the  treaties 
with  foreign  powers ;  the  public  debt,  both  internal 
and  foreign  j  the  contracts  now  in  force,  and  the  obli- 
gations I^puly  established. 


fVom  Brarilian  territory  with  your  family  within 
twenty-four  hoars.  The  Government  will  provide  at 
its  own  expenee  the  fvoper  means  for  transport,  and 
will  afford  raotection  for  the  imperial  fomlly  during 
their  embarkation.  The  Government  will  also  con- 
tinue the  imperial  dowiy  fixed  by  law  until  the  con- 
stituted Assembly  deinaes  thereon.  The  country*  ex- 
pects tiiat  you  wiu  know  how  to  imitate  the  example 
set  by  the  flrst  Emperor  of  Braril  on  April  7,  IMl. 

Dom  Pedro's  answer  to  this  communication, 
which  was  promptlv  sent  to  Fonseca  on  the 
same  day,  was  as  follows : 

Yielding  to  the  imperiousnees  of  circumstances, 
I  have  resolved  to  set  out  with  my  family  to-morrow, 
for  Europe,  leaving  this  country,  bo  dear  to  us  all, 
and  to  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ^rive  constant 
proofs  of  deep  love  during  the  nesriy  half  a  century 
in  which  I  have  dischaived  the  office  of  chief  of  state. 
While  thus  leavinir  with  my  whole  family,  I  shall 
ever  rettun  for  Brazil  the  most  heartfelt  affection  and 
ardent  good  wishes  for  her  prosperity. 
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On  the  same  day  the  Comteese  d'En,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dora  Fedro,  who  acted  as  r^nt 
during  his  previoas  absence,  issued  the  following 

manifesto : 

With  s  broken  heart  I  part  from  my  friends,  from 
the  whole  people  of  Brazil,  and  from  my  cotmtry, 
whioh  I  have  so  loved  and  fltill  do  love,  toward  whoee 
bappneas  I  have  done  my  beat  to  contribute,  end  for 
wmcfa  1  shall  ever  entertidn  the  most  ardent  guod 
wi^es. 

Her  husband,  the  Count  d'Eu,  also  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  War.  resigning  command  of  the 
artillery  and  requesting  leave  to  go  abroad,  add- 
ing that  he  had  loyally  served  Brazil,  and  that, 
but  for  the  oinnunstances  which  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  country,  he  would  be  ready  to  serve  it 
under  any  form  of  government. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Ma- 
jor Tompofsci,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
went  to  the  palace  and  placed  the  members  of 
the  imperial  lamUy  under  arrest  while  they  were 
still  in  bed.  He  bore  written  orders  from  Qen. 
da  Fonseca  that  the)  Emperor  and  his  family 
should  embark  forthwith.  The  Gtovemment 
would  not  allow  them  to  wait  until  daylight, 
fearful  lest  any  demonstration  in  the  streets 
might  result  in  bloodshed.  Count  d'Eu  and  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Isabel,  and  their  children,  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  palace  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  walk  to  the  quay.  Dom  Pedro 
and  the  Empress  followed  them  immediately  in 
a  carriage  gumded  by  troops.    The  imperial 

S^rty  embarked  on  a  steam  launch,  and  were 
ken  to  a  man-of-war,  which  immediately  went 
to  Ilha  Qrande,  an  island  sixty-eight  miles  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  party  were  kept  as  pris- 
oners until  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  trans- 
fernd  In  snull  boats  to  the  steamship  "  Algoas," 
with  two  lientenantB  of  the  navy,  whose  duty  was 
to  see  that  the  tbsbcI  went  direct  to  Lisbon. 
She  was  also  convoyed  fof  a  great  ^rt  of  the 
distance  by  the  Brazilian  ironclad  "  Biachuelo." 
The  embarkation  of  the  imperial  family  on  the 
"  Algoas  "  was  so  harried  that  in  the  confusion 
a  [wrt  of  their  borage  was  left  behind,  and, 
the  sea  being  very  rough,  the  hands  and  wrists 
of  the  Empress  were  hurt  as  she  was  being 
hauled  aboard.  The  "  Algoas  "  touched  at  Ten- 
erifle  and  arrived,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  in  the 
Tagus  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  7.  Many  inqui- 
ries were  made  of  Dom  Pedro,  touching  nis 
future  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Qovemraent 
of  Brazil.  In  answer  to  ^  these  he  confined 
himself  to  the  declaration  that  if  summoned  to 
return  to  Brazil,  he  would  go.  A  manifesto  issued 
on  Dec.  18,  by  the  Viscount  Onto  Pr^,  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Ministry,  con- 
cluded with  these  words :  "  Should  the  entire 
nation  sanction  the  criminal  attempt  at  estab- 
lishing the  republic  it  will  be  the  dnty  of  every 
Brazilian  to  respect  the  supreme  Terdict** 

On  KoT.  SI  the  provisional  Ctoverament  decreed 
universal  suffrage  to  all  Bn^ilians  who  could 
read  and  write,  and  promised  to  respect  the  pen- 
sions conceded  to  the  poor  by  the  ex-Empertir, 
and  the  matrimonial  contract  of  the  ex-Princess. 
A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Saldanha  Marinho,  president,  and  Santos  Wer- 
neck,  Amerioo  Braziliense,  and  Ran^  Pestana, 
to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  federal  constitution.  On 
Dec.  31  the  provisional  Government  issued  a  de- 


cree naming  Sept.  15,  1890,  as  the  time  for  hold- 
ing a  general  election  for  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  Nov,  15  following  (the 
anniversary  of  the  revolution)  as  the  time,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  place,  of  holding  the  first 
session  of  the  Assembly.  A  few  days  afterward 
a  decree  was  issued  canceling  the  annual  allow- 
ance to  the  ex-Emperor  in  the  the  civil  list  and 
the  subsidy  of  $3,(H)0,000  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  provisional  Government,  prompted,  it  was  al- 
leged, by  hostile  sentiments  of  reactionaries  in 
Li^xm.  Another  decree,  on  Jan.  10,  1890,  an- 
nounced a  sepuation  of  the  Church  from  the 
state,  and  the  extinction  of  the  patronage  and 
resources  of  all  religious  institutions;  but  guar- 
anteed to  furnish  ecclesiastical  revenue  and  sup- 

e)rt  for  the  actual  pereormel  of  the  Cathono 
hurch,  and  to  subsidize  the  seminary  professor- 
ships in  other  institutions  for  one  year. 

On  Dec  19,  1689,  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Tennessee, 
offered  in  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  resolution  recognizing  the  Braziliui  Re- 
public ;  and  on  the  same  day  Senator  Hoi^n 
proposed  in  the  Senate  a  similar  recognition. 
Some  of  the  senators  and  representatives  pre- 
ferred to  await  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Before  definite  action  on  these  bills 
was  taken,  the  President  formally  recognized  the 
provisional  Government  by  accepting,  on  Jan.  29, 
1890,  the  credentials  of  J.  G.  do  Amaral  Valente 
as  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  of  Salvador 
Mendoca  as  minister  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
United  States. 

The  new  Brazilian  flag  floated  by  the  people  on 
the  declaration  of  the  repablic  <usplayed  three 
diagonal  stripes,  the  two  outside  ones  being  of 
red,  and  the  middle  one  white  with  a  bine  star 
in  tlw  center.  But  it  is  said  by  the  newspapers, 
however,  that  the  future  flag  of  the  Brazilian 
Republic  will  be  designed  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  %M  stripes  will  be  yellow  and 
green  alternating,  and  th«rewiU  be  fourteen 
stars  in  the  iack. 

The  revolution  was  accomplished  with  but 
little  bloodshed.  The  Imperial  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, Ladario,  received  three  pistol  wounds  while 
resisting  arrest,  and  there  was  a  riot  at  Maran- 
ham,  in  which  six  negroes  and  one  soldier  were 
killed.  With  these  exceptions,  the  country  seems 
to  have  accepted  the  revolution  very  quietly. 
The  banks  were  closed  and  business  suspended 
for  only  twenty-four  hours. 

The  principal  cause  that  led  to  the  revolution 
was  a  universal  dislike  of  the  centralizing  system 
of  the  empire.  There  are  in  Braxil  twenty  prov- 
inces or  states ;  each  was  allowed  to  have  a  legis- 
lature, but  the  governors  were  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  One  of  the  standing  evils  against 
which  the  provinces  have  ineffectually  protested 
was  the  appointment  either  of  adventurers,  or  of 
worthless  political  partisans.  In  the  later  years 
of  the  Emperor's  reign,  it  has  been  an  unfailing 
source  of  irritation  and  complaint  that  the  prov- 
inces have  been  governed,  not  for  their  own  in- 
terests but  for  those  of  the  Imperial  Administra- 
tion. The  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  as 
much  money  out  of  them  as  possible  for  the  cen- 
tral treasury  and  to  leave  as  little  as  might  be  for 
local  improvements  and  requirements.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  same  centralized  system  are  fur- 
nished by  the  text  of  the  Imperial  Constitutkm, 
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which  Dom  Pedro  II  would  never  consent  to  re-  through  the  army,  and  the  soldiers  petitioned 

vise.   While  providing  full  guarantees  for  tree  Dom  Pedro  for  an  increase  of  pay.   The  Bra- 

apeech.  exemption  from  illegal  arrest,  religious  perorand  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  considered 

toleration,  and  citizens'  rights,  it  established  a  the  matter,  but  did  not  grant  iL    The  discon- 

system  of  administration  under  the  direct  per-  tent  of  the  soldiers  increased,  and  the  imperial 


Fin  rouoT,  pRoriNCK  or  Mima  okuu. 


sonal  control  of  the  Emperor.  The  judges  and 
magistrates  were  appointed  by  him,  on  the  rec< 
ommendation  of  his  ministers.  He  was  empow- 
ered to  suspend  sentences  in  the  courts,  to  dis- 
miss magistrates,  and  to  veto  legislative  acts  of 
the  Chambers.  Vacancies  for  the  Senate  were 
filled  by  the  election  of  three  candidates  by  the 
people,  and  the  appointment  of  one  of  these  by 
the  Emperor.  The  Council  of  State  was  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  was  recruited  from  members 
of  the  Emperor's  family  and  imperial  sycophants. 
To  these  reasons  must  be  added  the  personal  un- 
popularity of  the  Count  d'Eu. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  a  republic 
would  be  aeclared  upon  the  Emperor's  death ; 
but  the  declaration  was  precipitated  by  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Imperial  Government  to  organize  a 
Garde  NcUionale  which  should  be  officered  by 
imperial  partisans  and  in  time  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  disband  the  army  and  navy.  The 
revolt  against  the  monarchy  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  result  of  the  coalition  between  the 
Blilitary  Club,  founded  by  Gen.  da  Fonseca  and 
the  Associated  Republican  Leagues,  of  which 
Qnintano  Bocayuva  was  the  chief  organizer.  The 
Club  and  Leagues  united  in  a  blowlless  revolu- 
tion. 

Deodora  da  Fonseca,  Chief  of  the  provisional 
Government,  has  been  most  of  his  life  a  soldier. 
During  the  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
he  did  excellent  service  and  became  ve^  popu- 
lar. After  that  war  he  organized  the  Military 
Club  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thus,  attached  him- 
self to  many  brother  officers.  Through  this  club, 
it  is  claimed,  considerable  discontent  was  spread 


authorities  thought  it  wise  to  send  Da  Fonseca 
to  a  distant  province.  But  their  favorite's  ab- 
sence did  not  diminish  their  discontent.  (See 
Fonseca,  in  this  volume.) 

Quintano  Bocayuva,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af< 
fairs,  is  the  best  known  member  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  fifty-three  years  of  age,  a  native 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  has  been  a  journalist  since 
his  youth,  and  has  been  in  succession  editor  of  the 
"  Republics  "  (longsince  defunct),  the  "  Globa," 
and  the  '*  Paes."  He  was  ever  an  uncompromis- 
ing republican,  and  held  no  office  under  the  Im- 

gerial  Government.  He  came  to  the  United 
tales  fifteen  years  ago  as  emigration  commis- 
sioner. His  son  was  educated  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out  was 
assisting'  his  father  in  editorial  work, 

Ray  Barbosa,  Minister  of  Finance,  bad  long 
been  known  as  an  unswerving  republican.  He 
is  a  forcible  writer  and  speaker,  and  was  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  minority  under  the 
empire.  He  is  a  pronounced  anti-clerical,  and 
one  of  his  most  famous  speeches  was  delivered 
on  the  death  of  a  Freemason  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope.  As  a  Liberal,  he  has 
always  been  fearless,  as  shown  hy  his  introduc- 
tion into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  a  bill  to 
stop  the  allowance  made  to  the  German  prince 
who  had  married  one  of  Dom  Pedro's  daughters. 
He  has  for  years  represented  a  city  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bahia  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Though  Bahia  is  strongly  Conservative,  there  are 
some  Liberal  districts  m  it,  and  the  most  Liberal 
of  these  had  him  as  its  representative. 

Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de  Magalhaes,  Min- 
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ister  of  War,  is  a  natiTe  of  Brazil,  born  about 
1848.  He  has  been  an  earnest,  student  since  his 
^outh,  taught  for  several  years,  and  by  his  wrlt- 
uigs  became  veil  known  as  a  republican.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  be  was  a  professor  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Campos  Salles,  Minister  of  Justice,  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  but  little  known. 

Eduardo  Wandenkolk,  Minister  of  Marine,  is 
a  practical  seaman,  holding  the  rank  of  admiral 
in  the  Brazilian  navr.  He  is  to  the  sailors  what 
Da  Fonaeca  is  to  tiie  soldiei8,a  i^wesentatiTe 
&rorite  ot  thdr  proCeaaion,  and  the  embodiment 
of  republicanism.  He  is  a  handsome,  middle- 
aged  man,  and  wealthy. 

Demetris  Ribiero,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is 
perharo  the  least  known  member  of  the  provis- 
ional Gwemment.  He  comes  from  the  interior, 
and  is  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Da  Fonseca. 

BROWNING,  ROBERT,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  Lon- 
don, May  7, 1812 ;  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  Dec.  13, 
1689.  His  father's  paternal  ancestors  were  Eng- 
lish,  of  a  west-country  family,  one  of  whom,  Mi- 
cajah  Browning,  it  is  said,  raised  the  siege  of 
Derry  in  1 689  by  springing  the  boom  across  Lough 
Foyle  and  lost  his  life  in  the  aot,  The  mother 
at  Robert's  faliier  was  a  CtboIa^  His  mother's 
father,  whose  name  was  Weidemann,  was  a 
draughtsman  and  musician  from  Hambuw,  and 
her  mother  was  of  a  Scotch  fiunily.  His  nther, 
whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of 
England  and  possessed  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  charac- 
ter and  a  decided  taste  for  literature;  indeed,  he 
had  so  much  ability  in  verse-making  that  the 
SOD  long  afterward  declared  that  his  father  was 
more  of  a  poet  thui  he  himself  was.  He  wrote, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  in  the  heroic  couplet 
and  in  the  vein  of  Pope,  but  never  published  his 
poems.  He  early  saw  and  encouraged  his  son's 
genius,  but  had  little  sympathy  with  the  style 
in  which  it  found  expression. 

The  boy's  bent  toward  poetry  showed  itself  in 
a  metrical  translation  from  Horace  when  he  was 
but  eight  years  of  age.  By  the  time  he  was 
twelve  be  had  written  enough  poems  to  fill  a 
volume,  but  none  of  the  publishers  to  whom  they 
were  sent  cared  to  take  the  risk  of  putting  them 
into  prinL  Among  those  who  saw  the  verses 
were  the  Misses  Flower,  one  of  whom  has  since 
become  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  hymn 
"  Nearer,  mj  Qod,  to  Thee."  Her  sister  was  so 
impressed  with  the  merit  of  the  boy's  work  that 
she  copied  the  entire  manuscript  and  ntve  it  to 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  a  distinguished  Unitarian 
preacher.  Though  he  saw  that  the  publication  of 
the  crude  verses  would  be  unwise.  Mr.  Pox  recog- 
nized the  poetic  promise  in  them  and  retained 
the  copies,  which  were  returned  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ingin  1864 1^  Mr.  Fox's  daughter. 

The  boy's  education  was  conducted  mainly  by 
private  teachera  at  home,  though  he  was  for  a 
time  at  a  school  in  Dulwich  and  was  present  at 
the  opening  term  of  London  University,  of  which 
his  uither  was  an  original  shareholder.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  a  governor  for  life 
of  tida  universitv.  When  the  time  came  for 
him  to  choose  hfs  profession  in  life,  his  fattier 
willingly  acquiesced  in  his  desire  to  prepare  him- 
self by  travel  and  experience  for  the  literary 


career  that  he  regarded  as  his  vocation,  without 
wasting  time  on  any  professional  training. 

His fint  published  book,  "Pauline:  A  Fra^ 
ment  oi  a  Confession,"  appeared  anonymously  m 
1888.  It  purports  to  be  a  confession  to  Patuine 
by  her  lover,  a  young  poet,  who  accuses  himself 
of  various  enormities  in  a  vague  way,  but  asserts 
his  steady  love  for  the  goods  of  the  imagination 
and  his  constant  aspirations  after  God,  and  con- 
sciousness of  big  presence.  It  is  probably  a  first 
attempt  in  that  dramatic  monologue  wmoh  was 
aftenrard  so  favored  a  form  of  expresmtm  with 
him,  a  portrayal  of  the  possible  experiences 
of  a  young  and  very  self-centered  poet,  rather 
than  a  transcript  of  his  own  emotions,  though  the 
two  would  naturally  be  more  or  less  blended. 
Five  years  afterwanf  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
copy  of  the  original  edition :  " '  Pauline,'  written 
in  pursuance  of  a  foolisb  plan  I  fo^et,  or  have 
no  wish  to  remember;  involving  the  assumption 
of  several  distinct  characters;  the  world  was 
never  to  guess  that  such  an  opera,  such  a  come- 
dy, such  a  speech,  proceeded  from  the  same 
notable  person.  .  .  .  '  Only  this  crab '  (I  find  set 
down  in  my  copy) '  remains  of  the  sh^ly  Tree 
of  Life  in  m^  Fool's  Paradise.' "  The  poem  is  no- 
ticeable for  Its  enthusiastic  apostrophe  to  Shelley, 
whose  woricB,  with  thoaa  of  Keats,  had  f^len 
into  his  hands  in  18S0,  and  who  had  taken  the 
place  of  his  earlier  master,  Byron.  He  afterward 
wrote  an  essay,  as  an  introduction  to  a  volume 
of  supposed  letters  of  SheUey,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  "  the  signal  service  it  was  the  dream  of  boy- 
hood to  render  to  Shelley's  fame  and  memory." 
**  Pauline"  is  written  in  smooth,  but  not  always 
correct,  blank  verse,  showing  little  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  later  style.  It  mMi  with  small  success 
in  the  ordinary  sense ;  most  of  the  reviews  passed 
it  by  with  a  little  contemptuous  comment  or 
none  at  all,  though  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox  reviewed 
it  very  favorably  in  his  "  Monthly  Repository," 
and  Allan  Cunningham  devoted  several  columns 
to  it  in  the  "  Athencum."  Mr.  Gcsse  tells  mi  in- 
cident of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  hamiened  to  get 
hold  of  a  copy  Mid  was  so  impressea  with  it  uat 
he  wrote  to  the  editra  of  "  Tait's  Magazinek**  ask- 
ing for  space  to  review  it  at  length.  The  editor 
replied  that  "nothing  would  have  been  more 
welcome,  but  that,  unfortunately,  in  the  preced- 
ing number  the  poem  bad  been  dismissed  with 
one  line  of  contemptuous  neglect.  Mr.  Mill's  op- 
portunities extended  no  further  than  this  one 
magazine ;  but  at  his  death  Mr.  Browning  oame 
into  possession  of  this  identical  copy,  the  blank 
pages  of  which  were  crowded  with  Mill's  annota- 
tions and  remarks.  The  late  John  Forster  took 
such  an  interest  in  the  volume  that  he  borrowed 
it — '  convey,  the  wise  it  call ' — and  when  he 
died  it  passed  with  his  librarr  into  the  ponession 
at  the  South  Kensington  Mnseiim,  where  Uiis 
curious  relic  of  the  youth  of  two  eminent  men 
has  at  last  found  a  resting-place."  After  it  had 
gone  out  of  print,  Dante  GaDriel  Bossetti  found 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  it  that  he  copied  it  entire  for  his 
own  use.  Detecting  some  likeness  in  it  to  later 
work  of  Browning,  he  wrote  to  ask  him  if  he  were 
not  the  author,  ^Uch  was  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Browning's  acquaintance  with  the  then  unknown 
painter  and  pc^t 

In  1834  Mr.  Browning  set  out  on  the  travels 
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that  formed  a  part  of  his  plan  of  preparattoa  for 
bis  life  work,  going  to  Buseia,  GwmMiT,  Mid 
Italy.  Belonging  to  the  time  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  *'  Pauline  "  and  "  Paraoebus  "  we 
know  of  only  fonr  short  poems  that  were  pub- 
lished. These  appeared  in  "  Fox's  Monthly  Re- 
pository,** Two  of  them  were  afterward  Intro- 
duced,  one  into  "  Pippa  Fasies "  as  the  song 
"  A  King  lived  Loi^  Ago,"  and  the  other  into 
"Jamee  Lee's  Wifta,*°as  the  stanzas  quoted  in 
*•  Under  the  Clifl."  The  other  two  were  the 
"  Madhouse  Cells,"  two  very  remarkaUe  poems, 
one  "Johannes  Agricola  in  Meditation,"  an  ex- 
pression of  the  madness  of  religious  fanaticism 
in  the  character  of  the  great  Antinomian,  the 
other, "  Porphyria's  Lorer,"  an  expression  of  the 
madnen  of  loTe.  Though  in  tiis  later  style  as 
regardB  subject  and  treatment,  they  are  singular- 
ly lucid  in  expression  and  pure  in  Tersification. 

"  Paracelsus "  appeared  in  1886.   It  is  dra- 
matic in  form  and  gives  the  etory  of  the  life  of 
that  celebrated  empiric,  mostly  in  dialogue  be- 
tween himself  and  his  friend  Festus,  for  the  oth- 
er two  characters  have  little  to  say.  Like  *'  Pau- 
line "  and  **  Sordello."  which  soon  followed,  it  is 
a  ttudv  of  the  dev^opment  of  a  soul,  showing 
Puaoelsas  at  signlttoant  ^inta  in  his  career.  It 
begins  with  theloftv  ambitimi  to  execute  "  Ood's 
gr^  oommisslon  "  oy  discovering  the  true  aecret 
of  life  Icat  men : 
I  oan  devote  myulf ;  I  have  a  life 
To  give ;  I,  nofrkd  out  for  this,  the  One  1 
Think,  think ;  the  wide  Emt,  where  old  Wisdom 
spniDft, 

The  Diifrbt  Sooth,  where  she  dwelt;  the  hopeftil 
North, 

All  are  pueed  o'er— it  lights  on  me  I  'Tib  time 
New  bopes  should  animate  the  world,  new  light 
Should  oawQ  tmo  new  reveelings  to  a  race 
Wdfdted  down  so  long,  forgotten  so  long ;  eo  shall 
The  neaven  rseerved  jorns  at  last  teeeive 
Creatures  whom  oo  unwonted  splendtHB  blind, 
But  ardent  to  confront  the  unclouded  bhue 
Whoae  beams  not  seldom  blessed  their  {nlgrinuge. 
Not  seldom  glorified  their  lift  below. 

And  he  is  confident  of  the  end,  because  eo  sure 

of  the  divine  sending : 

fie  sure  they  sleep  not  whom  God  needs  I  Nor  fear 
Their  holding  lifht  his  chaifce,  when  every  hour 
That  finds  tlut  ciiuge  delayed  is  a  new  death. 
This  for  the  fiiith  in  which  I  trust;  and  henoe 
1  can  abjure  so  well  the  idle  arts 
These  mdantA  strive  to  leara  and  teach  :  Black  Arts, 
Great  Worka^  the  8««ret  and  Babbme,  limooth— 
Let  othen  pnae  j  too  intinuite  a  tie 
Oonneets  me  wttn  onr  God  I 

And  next,  on  the  verge  of  despair,  he  sees  the 
mistake  of  seeking  only  to  know,  and  excluding 
love ;  then  his  success,  which  seems  to  his  friend 
a  glorious  consummation,  is  to  himself  a  failure, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  alloy  of  chaiiatanry 
that  he  has  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  honest 
endeavor  to  realize  his  high  dreams : 

Yet  oonetitutod  thas,  and  thus  endowed, 

I  failed  ;  I  gaxed  on  power  till  I  grew  blind — 

On  power ;  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  that. 

And  yet  he  believes  that  in  some  sense  he  has 
"  attuned,"  since  he  has  come  to  know  that  there 
will  arrive  a  third  and  better  spirit  among  diem 
—one  devoted  to  both  knowledge  and  love. 

"^racelsus"  met  with  little  nvor  from  either 
book-buyers  or  book-reviewers ;  bat  a  long  and 


enthnriastic  artide  on  it  in  the  **  Eiaminer,**  1^ 
John  Forster,  led  to  a  life-long  biendship  bfr- 
tween  author  and  reviewer.  Another  friendship, 
formed  at  about  the  same  time,  led  Mr,  Brown- 
ing to  write  hia  next  dramas  with  a  view  to  pres- 
entation on  the  stage.  This  was  his  friendship 
with  William  C.  Macready,  whom  be  met  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Rev,  W.  J.  Pox  late  in 
1886.  The  actor  took  a  violent  fancy  to  the 
voungpoet,  invited  him  to  spend  the  following 
New  Year's  Day  at  his  house  at  Elstree,  read 
"  Paracelsus,*'  and  suggested  that  its  author 
should  write  a  drama  for  him  to  play.  Accord- 
ingly, "  StrafFord  "  was  written,  and  was  pre- 
sented at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  May  1, 1637. 
Macready  took  the  principal  put,  and  Miss 
Helen  Fauoit  that  of  Lady  Cariisle.  It  was 
played  to  good  houses,  and  was  well  received ; 
but  the  leading  actors  were  poorly  supported, 
and  the  finances  of  the  theatre  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition ;  and  so  the  piece  was  withdrawn  after 
five  representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  Stand- 
ard Theatre  in  1886,  with  moderate  success.  The 
motif  of  "  Strafford  "  is  the  devotion  of  the  min- 
ister to  his  king — a  kind  of  devotion  that  the 
Stuarts  found  so  easy  to  inspire  uid  so  easy  also 
to  forget  In  the  preface  to  tiie  first  edition,  the 
author  says  the  portraits  are  faithful  to  history 
as  he  understands  it.  Lady  Carlisle's  part  only 
being  imaginary ;  and  Mrs.  Orr,  in  her  "  Hand- 
book," tells  us  that  he  afterward  regarded  his 
conception  of  her  as  having  been  confirmed  by  a 
very  recent  historian  of  the  rei^  of  Charles  I. 
The  drama  was  published,  after  its  presentation 
on  the  stage,  by  the  Long^nans. 

Two  other  tragedies,  written  within  the  next 
three  years,  were  designed  for  the  stage,  but  no 
manager  was  found  to  bring  them  out,  and  they 
were  not  published  till  1842and  1848.  The  first, 
*'  Ein^  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  is  founded  on 
an  incident  in  the  history  of  Sardinia  in  1730-'31 
— the  abdication  of  Victor  II.  in  favor  of  his  son 
Charles,  wid  his  subsequent  attempt  to  resume 
the  throne.  The  fonr  characters  are  drawn 
with  great  strength,  particularly  the  selfish,  cun- 
ning, and  unscrupulous  old  king  and  his  affec- 
tionate, sensitive,  and  upright  but  vacillating 
son.  The  other  play  was  "  The  Return  of  the 
Druses,"  a  spirited  drama,  first  named  "Hansoor 
the  Hierophant"  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  an  island  of  the  Southern  Spo- 
rades  colonized      the  Druses  of  Ijebonon,  but 

Stvemed  a  ^^ect  appointed  by  the  Knights 
ospitallers  of  Khodes.  The  play  is  founded  on 
the  oelief  of  the  Druses  in  successive  incarna- 
tions of  God ;  the  hero,  Djabal,  who  nspires  to 
be  the  deliverer  of  his  people  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  prefoot,  conceives  the  idea  of  arous- 
ing their  enthusiasm  by  leading  them  to  think 
that  at  tins  hour  of  their  need  the  Supreme  has 
been  incarnated  in  him : 

When  suddenly  rose  Cjabol  in  the  midst, 
Bjalwl,  the  man  in  sraablance,  but  our  God 
Conftssed  by  signs  and  portents.   Ye  saw  fire 
Bicker  round  Djahsl,  heard  stiange  mudo  flit 
Bird-like  about  nis  browal 

The  character  of  Anael,  the  girl  beloved  by 
tHabal.  is  drawn  with  great  delicacy  and  fineness 

of  touch  in  the  struggle  of  her  love  and  her  re- 
ligious feeling.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
lyrical  drama,  or  masque,  "  Pippa  Passes,'  pub- 
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liflhed  in  1841.  But  in  1840  appeared  "  Sordello," 
an  epio  poem  in  which  Mr.  Browning,  perhaps  in 
consequence  ot  his  failure  to  get  his  new  pla^ 
Tepreseiited,  retnmed  to  his  former  idea  oi  fol- 
lowing by  minute  detail  and  close  analysis  the 
deTelopmenC  of  an  ambitious  and  imaginatire 
nature.  "  Bordello  "  was  a  poet  of  Mantua,  who 
lived  in  the  later  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Taurello  Salinguerra,  a 
Qhibelline  soldier  who  plays  an  important  pwt 
in  the  story.  Soidello  is  mentioned  oy  Dante  in 
the  "  Pur^torio  "  as  saying  to  Vij^^ :  "  O  Man- 
tuan,  I  am  Sordello  of  th^  land,"  and  again  in 
the  "  De  Vulgare  Eloquentia  "  he  is  said  to  bare 
created  the  Italian  language.  He  was  one  of  the 
flrat  of  the  ballad-makers,  and  seems  to  hare 
flUed  a  lar^  place  iu  his  time,  being  credited  by 
tradition  with  many  brilliant  exploits  in  lore  and 
war.  This  poem  is  by  common  consent  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  difficult  to  understand  of 
all  Browning's  works.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proverb 
for  all  that  is  involved,  unintelligible,  and  dull. 
It  serves  as  a  ready-made  joke  for  the  wits  who 
would  laugh  down  "  the  Browning  craze,"  and  it 
is  shunned  even  by  the  majority  of  the  author's 
admirers.  It  is  said  that  Tenayson  declared  he 
found  but  two  intelligible  lines  in  it,  and  they 
were  not  true.  These  were  the  first  and  the  last : 


and 


Who  will  may  hear  Bordello's  stoiy  told, 


Who  would  bus  heaid  SordeUo'B  rtoiy  told. 

In  his  dedication  to  the  edition  of  1868,  Mr. 
Browning  says  he  had  spent  some  time  and 
trouble  m  an  endeavor  to  tarn  his  voric "  into 
what  the  many  might — instead  of  what  the  few 
must — ^like,"  but  after  all  he  concluded  that  it 
was  better  to  let  it  stand  as  he  had  first  imagined 
it.  "  The  historical  decoration  was  purposely  of 
no  more  importance  than  a  background  requires ; 
and  my  stress  lay  on  the  incidents  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  soul ;  little  else  is  worth  study. 
I,  at  least,  always  thought  so ;  yon,  with  many 
Imown  and  nnknown  to  me,  think  so;  others 
may  one  day  think '  sa"  It  is,  indeed,  in  his 
most  involved  and  digressive  style,  and  is  made 
still  more  difficult  by  its  complication  with 
raedi»val  Italian  history  and  obscure  historical 
characters.  Yet  a  little  close  attention  bestowed 
on  it  at  the  beginning  soon  opens  to  the  reader 
tiiB  author's  manner  and  brings  him  to  passages 
of  beanty  and  insist  that  would  now  make  the 
fwtnne  of  a  new  poet  if  published  alone.  There 
is  Boaroely  a  page  of  the  poem  that  would  not 
yield  some  lines  which  would  be  taken  as  proof 
that  a  singer  of  original  power  had  arisen. 

At  the  snggestion  of  flJdward  Moxcm,  the  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  wowning  began  In  1841  to  usoe 
poems  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  of  sixteen  double- 
column  pages  each.  The  numbers  were  sold  first 
at  sixpence,  then  at  one  shilling,  and  afterward 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  appeared, 
eight  of  them,  at  irregular  intervals  from  1841 
to  1846.  The  title  of  the  series,  "Bells  and 
Pomegranates,"  is  taken  from  the  description  in 
Exodus  of  the  decorations  iipon  the  hem  of  the 
robe  of  the  high-priest.  He  explained  at  the 
end  of  the  series :  I  meant  by  the  title  to  indi- 
cate an  endeavor  toward  something  like  an  al- 
ternation or  mixture  ot  music  with  discoursing, 
sound  with  sense,  poetry  with  thought,  whi<m 


looks  too  ambitious  thus  expressed,  so  the  sym- 
bol was  preferred."  These  poems  were  referred 
to  by  BlizabetJi  Barrettr— afterward  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, but  then  a  stranger  to  the  author — in  her 
"  l^y  Geraldine's  Courtship  " ; 

Or  fh>m  Browning  some  pomcgrauate,  which,  if  cut 

deep  down  the  middle. 
Bbowa  a  heart  within,  bwod^inotiired,  o!  a  voned 

humanly. 

In  this  series  were  published  all  the  dramas 

except  "Strafford"  and  the  fragment  "In  a 
Balcony,"  muiy  of  the  "  Dramatic  Lyrics  "  and 
"  Dramatic  Romances,"  and  some  of  the  poems 
now  in  "  Men  wd  Women."  The  initial  numbw 
contained  **  Pippa  Passes,"  the  firat  of  his  works 
to  achieve  popularity.  The  conceit  on  which  it 
is  founded  is  one  to  satisfy  the  sentimentally  re* 
ligious  taste;  and  its  brignt,  dear,  hi^-pitched 
lyrical  strain  ^peals  at  once  to  the  lover  of  po- 
etry. Pippa  is  a  young  girl  from  the  silk-mills, 
who,  during  a  New- Year  holiday,  when  the  whole 
action  of  the  piece  takes  place,  passes  singing 
through  the  town  among  or  near  various  persons 
and  groups  of  persons;  and  every  time  her  song 
has  some  subtle  correspondence  to  the  circnm- 
stsnces,  or  rtate  of  mind,  or  intent  of  these  pov 
sons,  in  whose  places  she  is  fancying  herselt 
deeming  them  most  happy  and  enviable.  And 
all  are  saved  b^  hearing  her  songs  (which  strike 
a  chord  in  their  cnuoiences)  from  some  intended 
sin  or  wrong. 

The  "  Dramatic  Lyrics  "  included  the  striking 
studies  "  My  Last  Duchess."  "Count  Gismond. 
and  ''Soliloqny  in  a  Spanish  Cloister  **;  "Wat^ 
ing,"  written  on  the  disappearance  of  Alfred 
Domett,  author  of  the  well-known  Christmas 
hymn  and  many  other  poems  scarcely  known 
at  all ;  "  In  a  Gondola,"  inclosing  the  exquisite 
love-souB  "  The  Moth's  Kiss  First " :  the  spirited 
poem  "Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr," 
which  is  s  puutle  to  readers  inexperienced  in 
Browning's  turns  of  expression ;  and  the  popu- 
lar "  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  which  had  been 
thrown  off  to  amuse  little  Willie  Macread^. 

"A  Blot  in  the  "Scutcheon,"  written  in  five 
days,  presented  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  and  publishfid  as  No.  6  of  the  **  Bells 
and  Pomegranates,"  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  of  the  dramas.  The  motif  ot  the 
aotion,  whioh  is  the  hi|^  sense  of  honor  in  an 
ancient  English  race,  the  exquisite  delineation 
of  the  characters  of  Mildred  and  Thoiold  Tresh- 
am,  the  sustained  nobleness  of  the  poetic  style, 
together  with  the  directness  of  expression  and 
the  appeal  to  common  sympathies,  especiallv  fit 
it  to  be  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  best 
adapted  to  the  stam,  of  all  the  dramas.  Charies 
DioKens  is  reported  to  have  said  ot  it :  "  Brown- 
ing's play  has  thrown  me  into  a  perfect  passion 
of  sorrow.  To  say  that  there  is  anything  in  its 
subject  save  what  is  loveljr,  true,  deeply  afFect- 
ing,  full  of  the  best  affection,  the  most  earnest 
feeling,  and  the  most  true  and  tender  source  of 
interest,  is  to  sa^  that  there  is  no  light  in  the 
sun  and  no  heat  in  blood.  It  is  full  of  genius, 
natural  and  great  thooghts,  profound  and  yet 
nmple  and  beautifol  in  its  vigor.  .  .  .  And  if 
you  tell  Browning  that  I  have  seen  it,  tell  him 
that  I  believe  from  my  soul  there  is  no  man  liv- 
ing (and  not  many  dead)  whooould  produce  soeh 
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a  vork."  The  pneentation  of  this  at  I^uiy 
lane  was  attended  hr  onrions  circumstances, 
for  an  account  of  whicn  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gtisse.  Mr.  Macready  had  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre,  and  had  asked  Browning  to 
write  a  play  for  him.  He  had  expressed  great 
enthasiasm  for  "  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon," 
and  Browning  was  surprised  that,  after  the  other 
new  plays  that  had  been  announced  were  with- 
dnwn,  we  manager  seemed  in  no  haste  to  bring 
it  out.  The  truth  was  that  Macread^f  was  in 
serious  financial  straits,  and  was  hoping  that 
Browning,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  this 
tacty  would  become  indignuit  at  the  delay  and 
withdraw  his  drama.  As  this  was  not  done,  he 
gave  the  principal  r61e  to  Mr.  Phelps,  a  new  act- 
or, expecting  that  Mr.  Browning  would  refuse 
to  have  it  played  without  Macready  himaell 
When  this  rose  failed  and  Mr.  Phelps  was  ti^en 
ill,  Macready  decided  to  take  the  part,  but 
changed  the  title  of  the  piece,  cut  off  the  first 
act,  and  took  out  the  tr^c  ending,  closing  with 
some  lines  of  his  own.  To  save  the  drama  from 
this  mutilation,  the  author  had  it  hurriedly 
brought  out  by  bis  publisher;  and,  when  Mr. 
Phelps  appearea  at  the  theatre  eonralesoent  and 
e^iressed  nis  willingness  to  leain  and  uudertake 
die  part,  Mr.  Browning  took  Phelps  with  him 
into  the  green-room,  where  Macready  was  already 
studying  the  play  in  its  printed  form,  with  the 
actors  around  him.  "  Mr.  Browning  stopped  him, 
and  said :  '  I  find  that  Mr.  Phelps,  although  he 
has  been  ill,  feels  himself  quite  anle  to  take  the 
part,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  in  his 
bands.'  Hr.  Macready  rose  and  said :  '  But  do 
you  understand  that  I,  /  am  goin^  to  act  the 

Sit  t '  *  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  inti^st  it  to 
r.  Phelps,*  said  Hr.  Browning,  upon  which 
Macready  crumpled  up  the  play  he  was  holding 
in  his  hand  and  threw  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  After  sueh  an  events  it  was  with  no  very 
hopeful  feelings  that  Hr.  Browning  awaited  the 
first  performance  on  the  next  night,  Feb.  11. 
He  would  not  allow  his  parents  or  his  sister  to 
go  to  the  theater;  no  tickets  were  sent  to  him, 
but,  finding  that  the  stage-box  was  his,  not 
by  favor  but  by  right,  he  went  with  no  other 
companion  than  Iklward  Moxon.  But  his  ex- 
pectations of  failure  were  not  realized.  Phelps 
acted  magnificently,  carrying  out  the  remark  of 
Macready  that  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  other  actors  was  that  they  ooiild  do 
magnificent  things  now  and  then,  on  a  spurt, 
bat  that  be  could  always  command  his  effects. 
Anderson,  Ajeuneprmiier  of  promise,  acted  the 
young  lover  with  considerable  spirit,  although  the 
audience  was  not  sure  wheUier  to  laugh  or  no 
when  he  suig  his  song '  There's  a  Woman  like  a 
Dewdrm*  in  the  act  m  climMng  in  at  the  win- 
dow. Fiumy,  Hiss  Helen  Faucit  aJmost  sur^ 
paawd  herseU  as  Uildred  Tresham.  The  piece 
wasentirely  sncoessful,  though  Kichard  H.Home, 
who  was  in  the  front  of  the  pit,  tells  me  that 
Anderson  was  for  some  time  only  half  serious, 
and  quite  ready  to  have  turned  traitor  If  the 
puUio  had  encouraged  him.  When  the  curtain 
went  down,  the  applause  was  vociferous.  .  .  . 
The  *  Blot  in  the  *Scutcheon '  was  announced  to 
be  played  '  three  times  a  week  until  further  no- 
tice,* and  was  performed  with  entire  success  to 
crowded  houses,  until  the  final  collapae  of  Mac- 


ready's  schemes  broiu;fat  it  ^ruptly  to  a  close." 
Curiously  enough,  Hr.  Browning  himself,  in 

some  notes  that  ne  wrote  in  1881  on  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  says  that  Macready  and  Helen  fau- 
cit took  the  leading  characters  in  the  drama  at 
Drurv  Lane.  Tiie  play  was  revived  in  1848  by 
Mr.  Phelps,  who  played  it  for  two  weeks  at 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  It  wa-i  again  presented 
in  Washington,  U.  C,  in  1886  by  Lawreoce  Bar- 
rett, who  took  the  part  of  Thorold. 

In  1844  was  published  "  Colombe's  Birthday." 
Colombe  is  Duchess  of  Jtllich  and  Cleves  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  it  has  been  said  in 
sketches  of  the  author  that  the  play  was  pre- 
sented in  1844  as  "  The  Duchess  of  Cleves  by 
Miss  Cushman,  at  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing corrected  the  statement  except  as-  tegards 
the  title,  so  that  possibly  he  had  given  that  name 
at  first  to  his  drama.  It  was  not  acted  until 
1852  or  1863,  when  Hiss  Faucit  took  the  lead- 
ing part.  It  was  aeain  performed  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  London,  in  1886,  with  Miss  Alma  Murray 
as  Colombe.  In  1854  it  was  presented  at  the 
Howard  Athensum,  Boston,  Mass.  Of  the  lore 
scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  this  last  perform- 
ance, Honeure  B.  Conway  writes:  "I  remember 
well  to  have  seen  a  vast  miscellaneons  crowd  in 
an  American  theatre  hanging  with  breathless  at- 
tention upon  every  word  of  this  interview,  down 
to  the  splendid  chmax  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
duchess  s  direction  to  Valence  how  he  should 
reveal  his  love  to  the  lady  ^e  so  little  suspects 
to  be  herself,  he  kneels — every  heart  evidently 
feeling  each  word  as  an  electric  touch,  and  aft 
giving  vent  at  last  to  their  emotion  in  round 
after  roand  of  hearty  applause."  The  character 
of  Colombe,  the  girlisn  duchess  who  develops 
into  a  woman  in  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
single  day  in  which  the  whole  action  of  the 
drama  takes  place,  is  very  beautiful.  "  The  gar 
girlishness  of  the  young  duchess,  her  joyous  and 
generous  light  heart,  her  womanliiiiBBs,  her 
earnestness,  her  clear,  deep,  noble  nature,  attract- 
ns  from  her  first  words,  and  leave  us,  after  the 
hour  we  have  spent  in  her  presence,  with  Uie  in- 
alienable upliftmg  memory  that  we  have  of  some 
women  whom  we  meet,  for  an  hour  or  a  moment, 
in  the  world  or  in  books."  Valence,  the  man  of 
brains  and  spirit  under  a  pale  and  shabby  exte- 
rior, and  Berthold,  the  man  of  action  and  ambi- 
tion, are  drawn  with  power  and  spirit,  as  are  also 
the  minor  characters,  all  of  whom  stand  out  in 
distinct  individuality.  The  plav  is  the  brightest- 
and  most  pleasing  oi  Browning  s  dramatic  work. 

"The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St.  Prax- 
ed's  "  appeared  in  1846.  It  shows  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  passion  for  magnificent  display  in  art 
and  co^liness  Uiat  might  arise  from  the  maimer 
of  life  of  an  Italian  pr3ate  in  the  most  luxurious 
age  of  the  Church.  In  the  balf-delirium  of  ap- 
proaching death,  the  bishop  gives  his  sons  direc- 
tions how  to  build  his  tomb,  with  a  frantic  idea 
that  the  peace  of  his  slumbers  will  depend  on  the 

Eerfection  of  its  style,  the  splendor  of  its  mar- 
les,  and  the  purity  of  its  lAtin  epitaph,  as  well 
as  on  the  despair  its  beaut;r  inspire  in  a 
hated  rival  whose  bones  lie  m  the  same  church 
in  the  niche  the  bishop  had  selected  for  himself : 

Peach-bloaaom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe, 
As  ft«8h-poared  red  wine  of  a  mi^ty  pnue— 
Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onion-Bbme, 
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Pat  me  whore  I  may  look  at  him  1  Troo  pewA, 
Bosy  aod  flawlMB ;  how  I  eunod  the  priie ! 

All  the  time  he  is  all  bat  sure  that  his  eons 
will  seize  his  possessions  and  disregard  his  or- 
ders for  the  tomb,  for  which  he  has  sared  from 
the  conflagration  of  his  church  and  hidden  in  a 
vineyard  a  great  lump  of  lapia  lazuli : 

Bo,  let  the  Uae  lump  poise  between  my  knee^ 
Like  God  the  Fnthei's  globe  on  both  oia  hanua 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  Churob  so  gay. 

Of  this  poem  Rnskin  says : "  I  know  of  no  oUier 
piece  of  modem  English  prose  or  poetry  in  which 
there  is  so  much  told  as  in  these  lines  of  the 
Renaissance  spirit — its  worldliness,  inconsisten- 
cy, pride,  hypocrisy,  ignorance  of  itself,  love  of 
art,  of  luxury,  and  of  good  Latin,  It  is  nearly 
all  I  said  of  the  central  Renaissance  in  thirty 
pages  of  'The  Stones  of  Venice,*  put  into  bo 
many  lines,  Browning's  being  also  the  antece- 
dent work.  The  worst  of  ft  is  that  this  kind  of 
concentrated  writing  needs  so'  much  solution 
before  the  reader  can  fairly  get  the  good  of  it 
that  people's  patience  fails  them,  and  they  give 
up  the  thing  as  insoluble ;  thoo^  truly,  it  oiuht 
to  be  the  current  of  common  uon^t,  like  Su&> 
din's  talisman,  dipped  in  dear  mter,  not  soluble 
idtogether,  but  making  the  element  medicinal." 

Among  the  shorter  poems  inchided  in  the  se- 
ries under  the  titles  of  "  Dramatic  Lyrics  "  and 
"  Romances,"  not  already  mentioned,  were  sever- 
al of  those  by  which  Browning  is  best  known  to 
the  public  tluit  does  not  concern  itself  with  his 
more  inrolred  works :  "  Home  Thoughts,"  which 
has  in  it  the  much-admired  lines : 

That's  the  wiae  thrush;  he  uogs  each  song  twioe 
over. 

Lest  Tou  Bhottld  think  he  never  could  rM^itnre 
The  ant  fine  oareleas  rapture  [ 

"  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghait 
to  Aix"— that  of  the  pacification  of  Obent,  1576 
—"Saul,"  "The  Lost  Leader,"  "The  Glove," 
which  takes  a  new  view  of  an  old  story  in  a 
whimsical  way  peculiar  to  Brownine,  "Time's 
Revenges,"  and  the  spirited  lyrics  called  "  Cava- 
lier Tunes."  It  has  been  questioned  whether  there 
is  fouodatdon  in  fact  for  "  How  they  brought  the 
Qood  News,"  and  who  was  the  original  m  "  Tbo 
Lost  Leader."  Mr.  Browning  says  there  is  no 
historical  foundation  for  the  former  poem,  and 
that  he  wrote  it  under  the  bulwark  of  a  vessel 
off  the  African  coast,  after  he  "  hod  been  at  sea 
louff  enough  to  appreciate  even  the  fancv  of  a 

Sin>p  on  tne  back  of  a  certain  good  horse  York," 
en  in  his  stable  at  home.  As  to  "  The  Lost 
Leader,"  he  says :  "  I  did,  in  my  hasty  youth, 
presume  to  use  the  great  and  venerated  person- 
ality of  Wordsworth  as  a  sort  of  painter's  model ; 
one  from  which  this  or  the  other  particular 
feature  may  be  selected  and  turned  to  account 
Had  I  intended  more — above  all,  such  a  boldness 
as  portraying  the  entire  man — I  should  not  have 
talked  about  '  handfuls  of  silver  and  bits  of 
riUson.*  These  never  inflnenoed  the  change  of 
polities  in  the  great  poet  whose  defection,  nerer^ 
theless,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  regular  face- 
aboat  of  his  special  party,  was,  to  ray  juvenile 
apprehension,  and  even  mature  consideration,  an 
event  to  deplore." 
The  last  number  of  the  "  Bells  and  Pomegran- 


ates "  (1846)  contained  the  dnun8s<*lAuia*'aiid 
"  A  Soul's  Tragedy."  Loria  is  a  Mocffish  general 
in  command  of  the  Florentine  army  opposed 
to  the  army  of  Pisa.  But  Florence  does  not 
trust  him.  and  there  is  a  secret  plan  to  bring  him 
to  trial  and  destroy  him  as  soon  as  his  victory 
shall  have  been  made  secure ;  in  fact,  a  trial  is 
seoetly  going  on  at  the  time.  He  is  made  awaie 
of  the  plot  by  the  Pisan  general,  who  vainly  tries 
to  induce  hun  to  take  revenge  by  desertmg  to 
the  Pisan  side ;  for  he  is  not  ss  the  Florentines 
think,  a  half-barbarian,  whose  only  desire  is  mil- 
itary glor^ ;  he  has  a  romantic  love  for  Florence, 
bom  of  bis  reverence  for  her  beauty  and  art ; 
and  when  convinced  of  her  treachery  he  dies  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  day  when  he  has  gained  her 
the  victory.  The  character  is  a  carioos  combi- 
nation of  strength  and  gentleness,  the  man  of 
action  and  the  man  of  ideaie.  **  A  Soul's  Trag- 
edy" is  not  ss  one  would  infer  from  the  title, 
the  Btoi^  of  the  wrecking  of  a  soul  naturally  no- 
ble ;  it  IS  rather  the  exposure  of  a  mean  and  base 
nature  by  a  set  of  circum^ances  specially  calcu- 
lated to  bring  out  its  baseness.  The  tragedy 
consists  in  the  Uct  that  a  possibility  of  generous 
and  noble  action  came  to  such  a  soul,  surprising 
it  by  s  sudden  impulse  into  one  magnanimous 
step ;  but  an  opportunity  immediately  occurring 
for  turning  that  step  to  selfish  account,  the  nat- 
ural baseness  reasserted  itself  and  conquered. 

Mr.  Browning's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Barrett  took  place  in  1849,  soon  after  the 
issue  of  the  last  number  of  his  serial  poems.  It 
is  said  that  he  first  odJed  to  see  her,  to  make  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  allusion  to  him  in  "  Lady 
Oeraldine's  Courtship,"  quoted  above.  She  was 
three  years  his  senior,  an  invalid  worn  with  suf- 
fering and  looking  forward  to  an  early  death. 
The  acquaintance  speedily  led  to  love ;  but  their 
marriage  was  opposied  by  Miss  Barrett's  father, 
for  some  unexplained  reason.  The  gossipy  Miss 
Mitford  is  quoted  as  writing  of  it :  **  It  was  a 
runaway  match.  Never  was  I  so  much  aston- 
ished. He  prevailed  on  her  to  meet  him  at 
church  with  only  the  two  necetoary  witnesses. 
They  went  by  rail  to  Southampton,  crossed  to 
Havre,  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  to  Paris  by  rail- 
way. There  they  stayed  a  week.  Happening  to 
meet  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  she  Joined  them  in 
thdr  journey  to  Pisa  ;  and  accordingly  they 
traveled  by  diligence,  by  railway,  by  Rhone  boat 
— anyhow — to  Marseilles,  thence  took  shipping 
to  Leghorn,  and  then  settled  themselves  at  Pisa 
for  six  months."  On  account  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
health,  they  took  up  their  residence  at  Florence 
in  the  now  famous  Casa  Gnidi,  where  they  spent 
most  of  the  fifteen  years  of  their  married  life, 
which  is  r^arded  as  the  ideal  union  of  literary 
history.  Hawthorne  alludes  to  it  in  "  The  Mar- 
ble Faun " :  "  As  good  as  Harriet  Ilosmer's 
clasped  hands  of  Browning  and  his  wife,  sym- 
bolizing the  individuality  and  heroic  union  of 
two  high,  poetic  lives  I "  Their  love  was  cele- 
brated oy  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  so-called  "  Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese,"  which  include  some 
of  her  finest  work,  and  bv  Mr.  Browning  in  **  One 
Word  More,"  one  of  tiie  tenderest  and  most 
beautiful  of  his  poems.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
what  Hawthorne,  who  met  Mrs.  Browning  in 
London  and  visited  at  the  home  in  Florence, 
writes  of  them  in  his  "  Note-Books,"  both  because 
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tt  describes  Mr.  BronuDg's  manner  in  social  life 
•nd  because  it  disposes  of  a  statement  made  since 
his  death  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were  believ- 
ers in  spiritoaHstic  manifestations.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  breakfast  at  Ur.  Hilnes'a,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1866,  he  says :  "  After  we  left  the  table, 
Mr.  Browning  introduced  himself  to  me — a 
yonnger  man  than  I  expected  to  see,  handsome, 
with  brown  hair.  He  is  very  simple  and  agree- 
able in  manner,  gently  impulsive,  talking  as  if 
his  heart  were  uppermost  He  spoke  of  his 
pleasure  in  meeting  me  and  his  appreciation  of 
my  books,  and — which  has  not  often  happened 
tome— mentioned  that  the  *  Blitliedale  Bomiuioe  * 
was  ihie  one  he  admired  most.  I  wonder  why." 
And  of  his  visit  to  Casa  Ouidi,  Hawthorne  says : 
**  Mr.  Broirning  was  very  efficient  in  keeping  up 
conversation  with  everybody,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  all  parts  of  the  room  and  in  every  gronp  at 
the  same  moment — a  most  vivid  and  quick- 
thonghted  person,  logical  and  common  sensible, 
as  I  presame  poets  generally  are  in  their  daily 
talk.  .  ,  .  There  was  no  vei7  noteworthy  con- 
versation, the  most  interesting  topic  being  that 
disagreeable  and  now  wearisome  one  of  spiritual 
communicatioDS,  as  regards  which  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing is  a  believer  and  her  husband  an  infidel.  .  .  . 
Browning  and  his  wife  had  both  been  present  at 
a  quritnu  session  held  by  Mr.  Home,  and  had 
teen  and  fdt  the  nnearthly  hand&  one  of  which 
had  placed  a  lanrd  wreath  on  Mrs.  Brownings 
head.  Browning,  however,  avowed  his  belief 
that  these  hands  were  affixed  to  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Home,  who  lay  extended  in  his  chair,  with  his 
1^  stretched  far  under  the  table.  1'he  marvel- 
ousness  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  read  of  it  and 
heard  it  from  other  eye-witnesses,  melted  strange- 
ly away  in  his  hearty  gripe  and  at  the  sharp 
tench  of  his  logic,  whfle  nis  wife  ever  and  anon 
pnt  in  a  little  gentle  word  of  expostulation.  I  am 
rather  sarpriwd  that  Brownmg's  conversation 
should  be  so  clear  and  so  much  to  the  purpose  at 
the  moment,  since  his  poetry  can  seldom  proceed 
far  without  running  into  the  high  gnBS  of  latent 
meanings  and  obscure  allusions. '  The  celebrated 
medium  spoken  of  by  Hawthorne,  I>aniel  D. 
Home,  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  "Mr. 
Sladge,  the  Medium,"  in  Browning's  "  Dramatis 
PersonK" 

Mrs.  Browning  died  in  1861,  leaving  one  child, 
Robert  Barrett  Browning,  then  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  has  since  won  distinction  as  an  artist. 
"Prospice,"  in  "Dramatis  Personn,"  concludes 
with  an  allusion  to  her.  The  poem  is  a  looking 
forward  to  death. 

And  the  elements'  rura,  the  flsnd-voioee  tiiit  rave, 

BhaU  dwindle,  OoM  blend. 
Shall  chanse.  aoall  become  flnt  a  peace,  then  a  joy, 

Then  a  ligiit,  then  thy  breast, 
Oh  tfaoa  soul  of  mv  bob!  !   1  shall  clasp  thee  agun, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest  1 

The  lines  at  the  close  of  the  introduction  to 
**  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  are  another  very  beau- 
tiful address  to  his  wife. 

In  1850  appeared  "  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day,"  two  poems  that  more  than  any  other  give 
an  idea  of  the  author's  relation  to  Christianity. 
Of  the  profound  moral  import  of  his  work  there 
can  be  no  question ;  bat  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
see  when  his  nse  at  Christian  ideas  is  dramatlo 


and  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person.  Usu- 
ally, as  in  these  pieces,  there  is  a  free  use  of 
Christian  symbolism,  treated  in  a  broad  and  lu- 
cid way  that  carries  the  reader  into  the  heart  of 
the  truth  symbolized  and  makes  all  question 
form  superfluous.  Such  is  the  vision  of  the  judg- 
ment in  >*  Easter  Day  "  and  the  dream  in  f£e 
dissenters*  chapel  of  Christmas  Eve,"  express- 
ing his  sympathy  with  every  mood  that  is  sin- 
cere and  earnest,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humor  of  their  manifestations ;  his 
regard  for  the  substance  of  worship,  not  the  ele- 

gance  of  its  form ;  his  faith  in  the  soul's  intui- 
i<ms;  and  the  conviction  found  in  so  many  of 
his  poems  that  "  good  shall  be  the  final  goal  of 
ill " ;  that  "  the  world's  no  blot— it  means  in- 
tensely and  means  good." 

"Men  and  Women"  (1865)  includes  more  of 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  the  shorter 
poems  than  any  other  of  his  volumes.  "Childe 
Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came  "  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  power  to  project  human  feeling 
into  nature;  I  know  of  nothing  approaching  it 
but  Foe's  description  of  the  House  of  Usher. 
Every  feature  of  the  landscape  gives  some  sinis- 
ter suggestion  of  being  a  conscious  creature, 
either  itself  suffering  or  watching  in  demoniac 
glee  for  the  mysterious  impending  doom  of  the 
est  ray  caught  in  the  dreadful  tnq).  "  Bishop 
Blongnun's  Apology  "  is  the  ingenloas  argnment 
of  a  woridly  and  comfortable  churchman,  in  re- 
ply to  one  curious  to  know  how  he  reconciles  it 
with  his  conscience  to  i^ofess  belief  in  dogmas 
that  can  not  possibly  recommend  themselves  to 
his  reason.  The  subject  is  treated  with  the  hu- 
mor most  characteristic  of  Browning,  which  turns 
things  inside  ont  rather  than  plays  over  the  sur- 
face of  them.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  is  ue  original  of  the  bishop. 
"The  Statue  and  the  Bust'" is  founded  on  a  tra- 
dition concerning  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
G-rand  Duke  Ferdinand  I  in  the  piazza  of  the  SS. 
Annunziata,  Florence,  a  strange  story,  whereof 
the  moral,  a  surprising  and  unexpected  moral, 
is  drawn  for  us,  contrary  to  his  wont,  by  the  au- 
thor. In  reply  to  an  inqohr  whether  the  bnst, 
like  the  statue,  had  an  actual  existence.  Brown- 
ing answered  that  the  story  was  all  fiction,  ex- 
cept that  the  lady  was  so  shut  up  by  a  jealous 
husband,  and  that  the  duke  placed  the  statue 
there  as  a  memorial  of  his  daily  rides  past  the 
window.  This  volume  also  includes  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  love  poems — "  One  Word 
More,"  "  The  Last  Ride  together,"  "  Love  among 
theRuina,"  the  remarkable  dramatic  fragment 
"  In  a  Balcony,"  "  Love  in  a  Life,"  and  that  ex- 
quisite expression  of  self-effacing  love,  "  Mis- 
conceptions." "  The  Grammarian's  Funeral," 
sketches  a  student  of  Greek,  soon  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Europe,  one  who  was  content 
to  go  on  toiling  at  the  roots  of  things  to  lay  the 
fbundati<m  of  a  great  thing,  letting  youth  pass 
by,  careless  of  any  results  in  this  life. 

Among  the  poems  in  this  book  most  admired 
are  "  Andrea  del  Sarto,"  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi," 
"  Master  Hugues."  "  The  Strange  Medical  Expe- 
rience of  Karshish,"  and  "  noIy-Cross  Day." 

In  1864  "  Dramatis  Personse,''  another  volume 
of  short  poems,  made  its  appearance,  containing 
among  others  the  noble  religious  poems  "  Rabbi 
Ben  fi8ra"and  "A  Death  in  the  Desert";  "Cal- 
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ibui  upon  Satebos,"  a  ourious  Btoryon  anthropo- 
morphic theories  of  Ood,  from  the  text "  Thou 

thoaghtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thyself "  ;  "  Abt  Vogler,"  expressive  of  Brown- 
ing's knowledge  of  and  love  for  miuio;  and 
the  wittj  short  poems  Dts  Alitor  Visom  "  and 
'*  Confessions." 

"  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  a  poem  of  more 
than  30,000  lines,  issued  in  1868-'^.  is  generally 
regarded  as  Mr.  BTOwnmg*s  masterpiece.  The 
story^  of  its  first  suggestion  is  told  in  the  Intro- 
duction. At  a  stall  in  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo, 
In  Florence,  Mr.  Browning  found  one  day,  amid 
a  mass  of  miscellaneous  rubbish,  a  square  old 
yellow  book,  part  print  uid  part  manuscript,  the 
title  page  of  which  he  translates  as  follows : 

A  Ronuut  amrder-caae : 
PoBitjon  of  the  entire  oriminal  cause 
Of  Guido  Francescbioi,  Doblemon, 
With  certain  four,  the  cut-throntB  in  his  pay  ; 
Tried,  all  five,  and  found  guilty  and  put  to  death 
By  h(»diug  or  ban^g,  as  hefitting  ranks, 
At  Borne,  on  Febimry  twentj'-two, 
Sinoe  our  Balration,  sixteen  ninety-eight ; 
Wherein  it  ia  disputed  if,  and  when, 
Hu8band»  may  kill  adulterous  wives,  yet  'aosp6 
The  oostomary  forfeit. 

This  book,  giving  the  whole  history  of  the 
case — the  evidence,  the  lawyers'  plws,  an  account 
of  the  murderer's  execution,  "  the  instrument  of 
the  definitive  sentence,"  establishing  the  wife's 
innooence — all  these  documents  found  together, 
he  bonght  for  a  /mi  (about  eightpenoe).  On 
this  etor^  he  fooDded  the  poem.  The  name,  as 
he  explains,  is  symbolical,  referring  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  facts  of  this  old  stotpr  are  min- 
gled with  imagination  in  his  work,  just  as  the 
artificer,  when  ne  makes  a  ring  of  Etruscan  gold, 
mingles  with  the  pure  metal  an  alloy  thaU;  ren- 
ders the  gold  manageable  and  is  freed  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose. 

The  stotT  of  the  tragedy  is  told  over  and  over 
again  in  tne  Tersions  of  various  persons  inter- 
ested, first  by  the  author,  then  by  the  half  Rome 
that  sympathizes  with  the  husband,  then  by  the 
half  that  sympathizes  with  the  wife,  then  by  a 
certain  thira  party  not  decided ;  then  follow  the 
versions  of  the  actors  themselves,  of  the  lawyers 
on  each  side,  the  Pope's  review  of  the  evidence; 
and  lastly  tlie  hosbuid  is  again  heard  from  after 
his  conviction.  The  portrayals  of  character,  and 
especially  the  development  of  character  in  the. 
innocent  wife  and  the  accused  canon,  touch  the 
highest  point  of  the  poet's  achievement  in  this, 
his  favorite  mode  of  expression. 

This  great  epic  was  followed  in  1871  by  "  Ba- 
laustion  s  Adventure,"  a  Btory  framing  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Alkestis"  of  Euripides,  and  the 
same  year  **  Prince  HohensUel-Scnwangaa.  Sav- 
ior of  Society,"  in  which  an  exposition  and  d&^ 
fense  of  his  course  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Napoleon  III — an  argument  for  the  policy  of 
taking  the  world  as  it  is  found,  and  working  to- 
ward the  practicable,  rather  than  throwing  away 
efl!ort  on  romantic  ideals. 

"  Fiflne  at  the  Fair  "  (1873),  treats  of  incon- 
stancy in  love  in  a  way  most  puzzling  to  the 
reader,  because  there  Is  so  mncb  humor  in  the 
treatment,  and  the  argnment  proceeds  from  a 
character  highly  imaginative  and  singularij  per- 
verse and  contradictory. 


•■The  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country:  or. 
Turf  and  Towers"  (1873X  has  much  the  same 
funeral  theme  as  **  Fiflne,**  the  opposing  attrac- 
tions of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  but  is  treated  in 
a  markedly  differing  manner.  It  is  founded  on 
a  series  of  events  that  took  place  in  Normandy 
and  Paris  just  before  the  date  of  the  poem.  'The 
leading  title,  it  is  said,  was  suggested  by  Miss 
Thackeray,  who  spoke  of  Normandv  as  Uie 
White  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country— a  phrase  the 
poet  chuiged  to  the  one  in  the  title,  m  allusion 
to  the  tragedy  going  on  beneath  the  simple  pas- 
toral life  of  the  countrr.  The  second  title  is 
supposed  to  carry  an  allusion  to  the  sensuous 
and  the  spiritual  appeals  to  the  allegiance  of 
man,  which  forms  tike  groundwork  of  the  story. 
This  work  probably  holds  the  lowest  place  of  ul 
the  longer  poems  in  the  estimataon  oi  the  nuqor- 
ity  of  readers. 

"  The  Inn  Album "  (1875),  is  also  a  story 
founded  on  fact — coarse  and  repulsive  in  its  bare 
outline,  but  treated  with  great  power  and  depth 
of  analysis.  "  Aristophanes's  Apology  "  came  out 
in  the  same  year;  in  it  the  Rhodian  girl  "  Ba- 
laustion "  appears  ^ain,  with  a  tra^lation  of 
the  **  Herakles  "  ot  Eoripides. 

Next  followed  "  Facchiarotto,  and  hov  he 
worked  in  Distemper,  and  oUier  Poems  "  (1876), 
and  "  Agamemnon,"  a  translation  from  .£schy- 
lus  (1877).  In  1878  was  published  "  La  Saisiaz," 
an  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  con- 
taining many  exquisito  passages,  and  more  easily 
intelligiUe  to  the  careless  reader  than  the  drar 
matic  monologues.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  friend  with  whom  Mr.  Brown- 
ing and  his  sister  were  spending  a  part  of  the 
summer  of  1877  at  La  Saisiaz,  a  villa  among  the 
mountains  near  Geneva. 

"  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic  "  (1878)  is  the  story 
of  some  out-of-the-way  happenings  to  two  poet- 
asters. One  passage  ^ves  a  hint  of  Browning's 
choice  and  treatment  of  his  themes,  and,  t^re- 
ion,  seems  specially  appropriate  for  quotation. 
The  first  of  tne  two  poets  has  made  a  prophecy, 
which  he  believes  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a 
dream,  in  reference  to  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a 
princedom,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled, 
uid  this  gives  rise  to  speculation  as  to  how  a 
man  might  feel  who  believed  himself  to  have 
been  mue  the  medium  of  a  divine  revelation : 

How  fcTtnne  turn 

With  such  a  ntediocrity,  who  cares  t 
Well,  I  care — lotlinately  care  to  have 

Experience  how  a  human  creature  ffllt 
Tn  after-life  who  bore  the  burden  grave 

Of  oertunly  believiiw  God  had  dealt 
For  once  directly  with  nim ;  did  not  rave — 

A  maniac,  did  not  find  bia  reason  melt — 
An  idiot,  but  went  on,  in  peace  or  strifo. 

The  world's  way,  lived  on  ordinary  life, 
How  many  problems  that  one  fact  would  solve  I 

An  ordinary  soul,  no  more,  no  less. 
About  whose  life  earth's  common  sights  revolve, 

Oa  whom  is  brought  to  brar,  by  tfiunder-stroBa, 
This  fact— God  tasks  him,  and  wQl  not  absolve 

Task's  nefrlifient  performer  1    Can  you  euesa 
How  such  a  soul — ttio  task  peiformed  to  ^int — 

Goes  back  to  lift  nor  finds  things  out  oi  joint  I 

The  two  series  of  "  Dramatic  Idyls  "  followed 
in  1879  and  1880,  including  the  Jmpular  story 
"  Clive."  "  Jocoseria,"  a  volume  oi  snort  poems, 
grave  and  gay,  as  the  name  implies,  was  published 
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in  1888,  and  in  1885  "  Ferishtah's  Fancies,"  para- 
bles in  Eastern  garb,  least  attractive  in  thought 
and  expression  of  the  shorter  poems. 

"  Parleyingfs  with  Certain  People  of  Impor- 
tance in  their  Day;  to  wit,  Bernard  de  Mande- 
ville,  Daniel  Bartolist  Christopher  Smart,  George 
Bnbb  Dodington,  Francis  Furini,  Gerard  de 
Lairesse,  and  Charles  Avison,  introduced  by  a 
Bialoene  between  Apollo  and  the  Fates;  oon- 
dnded  by  another  between  Jc^n.  Fnst  and  His 
Friends*^  (1887),  was  said  on  its  advent  to  be 
darker  tliBii  the  darkest  of  his  works;  but  by 
students  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  to 
rank  with  his  best  works,  desJing  with  most  onri- 
onsly  interesting  problems  and  made  vivid  by 
some  of  his  most  eloquent  passages. 

A  last  volume,  "Asolando;  Facts  and  Fan- 
cies," was  announced  for  publioation  on  the  day 
oi  his  death.  It  is  named  from  Asolo,  the  place 
of  resideuoe  of  tiie  lady  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
with  some  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
aaolando,  roving  about  in  the  open  air.  It  con- 
tains songs  and  stories  in  various  keys.  Brown- 
ing was  always  fond  of  odd  stories  about  the 
popes,  and  here  he  has  two,  "  The  Pope  and  the 
Net "  and  <*  The  Bean  Feast."  <*  Muckle-Houth 
Meg"  is  a  new  version  of  an  old  S(M>ttldi  stor^, 
tiie  heroine  of  which  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Gideon  Murray,  of  Elibank.  The  little  poem 
"  Arcades  Ambo,"  like  "  Donald  "  in  "  Joeoseria," 
roa^  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  Bergh 
societies.  Some  of  the  poems  seem  specially 
signiflcant,  now  that  we  know  they  were  written 
so  close  to  the  coming  of  the  great  silence.  Such 
are  the  Prologue,  written  Sept  6,  describing  how 
the  charm  has  taded  out  of  natnre  for  the  poet 
in  his  ace,  but  suggesting  the  consolation  that 
lies  in  the  signifl^nce  of  nature.  In  the  same 
strain  is  "  Reverie,"  where  he  expresses  his  con- 
fidence in  the  supreme  love  and  the  higher  life : 

Somewhere,  below,  above. 
Shall  a  day  dawn — tUa  I  know — 

When  Power,  which  vainly  strove 
Mv  weakness  to  o'erthrow, 

Shall  triumph.  I  breathe,  I  move, 

I  truly  am.  at  last ! 

For  a  veil  ia  rent  between 
Me  and  the  truth  which  pasaed 

Fitflil,  half  guessed,  half  seen, 
Graaped  at,  not  gained,  held  fast. 

I  for      raoe  and  me. 

Shall  apprehend  life's  law ; 
In  the  leguid  of  man  shall  see 

Writ  large  what  nmall  I  saw 
In  my  life's  tale ;  both  agree. 


When  see !   When  there  dawne  a  day, 

If  not  on  the  homely  ^arth, 
Then  yonder,  worlds  away. 

Where  the  Btntwa  and  new  have  Uith, 
And  Power  oomOTftill  In  pl^. 

The  Epilogue  closes  with  stanzas  recalling 
"  Prospice,"  quoted  above — a  song  of  triumph  at 
approaching  death,  where  he  writes  of  himself  as 

One  who  never  turned  his  baok,  but  muehed  breast 

forward, 

Never  doubted  clonds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph, 
Bddwe&llto  rise,  are  baffled  to  Ught  bettn-, 
Sleep  to  wake. 


No,  at  noonday  In  the  bustle  of  man's  work>lime 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  1 
Bid  him  lorward,  toesst  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"Strive  and  thrive  I"  ery  "  Speed  — flght  on,  fiu« 

ever 

There  as  here  I 

After  the  death  of  his  wile,  Mr.  Browning 
never  returned  to  Fl(»«nce.  He  divided  his 
time  between  Itahr  and  England,  usuallT  pass- 
ing the  season  in  London,  and  goin^  mucn  into 
society,  where  bis  bright  and  geni^  manners 
made  him  a  general  favorite.  The  following 
description  of  Eis  personal  appearance  was  given 
bv  Bayard  Taylor  years  ago :  "  In  his  lively, 
cneerful  manner,  quick  voice,  and  perfect  self- 
possession,  he  made  the  impression  of  an  Ameri- 
can, rather  tfaui  an  Englishman.  His  hair  was 
alr^y  streaked  with  gray  about  tiie  temples. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  with  perhaps  the  faint- 
est olive  tinge ;  eyes  large,  clear,  and  gray ;  nose 
strong  and  well  cut;  mouth  full  and  rather 
broad,  and  chin  pointed,  though  not  prominent. 
His  forehead  broadened  rapidly  upward  from 
the  outer  angle  of  the  eye?,  slightly  retreating, 
The  strong  individuality  which  marks  his  poetry 
was  expressed  not  only  in  his  face  and  head  but 
in  his  whole  demeanor.  He  was  about  the  me- 
dium height,  strong  in  the  shoulders,  but  slen- 
der at  the  waist,  and  his  movements  expressed 
a  combination  of  vigor  and  elasticity." 

His  home  in  Venice  was  with  his  son  at  the 
Palazzo  Rezzoiiico,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  where 
he  was  taken  ill  Nov.  S7.  His  illness  proved  to 
be  a  serious  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  in  a  few 
days  an  afFection  of  the  heart  was  developed; 
but  Mr,  Browning  refused  to  beUeve  that  he  was 
not  growing  better,  and  his  friends  were  not 
prepared  for  the  end  that  came  so  soon.  Serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico  on  Sun- 
day, Dec.  16,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company 
of  English  and  American  residents,  and  foreign 
diplomats  and  officials.  The  coffin  was  carried 
on  a  barge  to  the  central  chapel  of  St,  Michael's 
cemetery,  whence  it  was  taken  to  England.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  bury  the  poet  beside  his 
wife  at  Florence,  but  the  offer  of  a  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  accepted  and  Browning's  resting-place 
in  the  Poet's  Comer  is  not  far  from  Chaucer's, 
recalling  the  lines  of  Landor : 

Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 
No  man  hath  walkt  along  our  loads  with  atep 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  vuled  In  diseonne. 

Browning  made  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  in 
public;  but  Edmund  Yates  tells  an  amusing 
storr  of  an  occasion  when  he  allowed  himself  to 
break  this  rule :  "  One  Saturday  afternoon,  about 
'twelve  years  ago,  he  was  crossing  Hyde  Park, 
walking  homeward,  and  stood  a  few  minutes 
listening  to  an  address  from  one  of  the  pestilent 
atheistic  lecturers  in  those  parts.  He  waited  till 
the  fellow  had  finished,  and  then  sprang  on  the 
vacated  chair:  'Now,  my  friends,  yon  have 
heard  him,  listen  to  me.'  He  held  the  attentjon 
of  his  strange  audience  for  some  ten  minutes,  a 
rapt  oration  flowing  free  with  such  extraordi- 
nary effect  that  the  populace  turned  upon  orator 
number  one,  and  literally  chased  him  from  the 
neighborhood  of  his  exploits." 
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Toward  America  and  Amerioans  Mr.  Brown- 
ing always  displayed  the  warmest  friendship. 
In  an  aiiide  entitled  "  English  Opinion  on  tne 
American  War,"  in  the  *<  AtUmtie  Monthly,"  for 
Febrauy,  1866,  William  Michael  Roesetti  wrote : 
"  Within  my  own  personal  circle  of  observation, 
I  conld  name  but  one,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  be- 
sides myself,  who  in  the  main,  with  some  rari- 
aticHis,  according  to  the  changing  current  of 
eventB,  olung  to  the  cause  of  the  North  in  its  en- 
tinty.  The  Bret  of  these  two  parsons  is  a  painter 
of  great  distinction,  and  a  man  in  other  respects 
of  very  thinking  and  serious  mind,  .well  known 
by  name,  and  partially  by  his  works,  to  such 
Americans  as  talce  an  interest  in  fine  art.  The 
second  of  the  two  is  one  of  oar  very  greatest  liv- 
ing poets."  Being  recently  asked  if  he  were 
wUling  to  tell,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  who  these 
two  persons  were,  Mr.  Romettl  replies :  "  It  mm 
written  so  long  ago  that  1  hare  nad  to  search 
my  memory  somewhat,  in  order  to  say  who  were 
the  great  utist  and  the  great  author  of  whom  I 
spK>ke  as  having  been  stanch  to  the  good  cause 
of  the  Northern  States,  On  reflection,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  artist  was  Holman  Hunt 
(nnle^B  possibly  it  was  Ford  Madox  Brown).  The 
author  (I  am  practically  certain)  was  Rohert 
K^wning— a  name  I  have  atwa^  pronounced 
with  reverence  and  love,  and  most  especially  so 
now  that  the  world  has  to  mourn  his  death." 

By  a  great  number  of  critics  and  readers. 
Browning  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  English 
poet  since  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
others  Uiat,  while  the  keenness  of  his  insight,  the 
profundity  of  his  thought,  his  wideness  of  range, 
and  his  variety  of  subject,  would  entitle  him  to 
very  high  rank — perhaps  the  highest — yet  his  ob- 
scurity of  expression,  the  carelessness  and  awk- 
ward mannerisms  of  bis  constructions,  and  the 
general  inelegance  of  his  stvle,  forbid  his  assign- 
ment  to  so  high  a  place.  To  still  oth^B,  whose 
definitions  of  poetry  make  it  an  art  nppealing 
directly  to  the  feelings  and  excluding  aU  subtle- 
ties of  thought  and  metaphysi(»l  inquiry,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  poet,  bat 
to  be  a  subtle  thinker  throwing  the  results  of  bis 
study,  which  are  essentially  prose,  into  a  form 
more  or  less  rhythmical,  and  thereby  making 
them  needlessly  obscure.  This  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  view  of  his  work  until 
within  twenty-five  years.  He  was  deemed  rather 
a  poet  for  poets  thu  for  the  generality  of  read- 
ers; and  indeed  a  new  school  of  poetic  taste  had 
to  grow  up  before  he  oould  be  regarded  other- 
wise. Appreciation  of  his  work  has  shown  most 
striking  progress  during  the  past  ten  years ;  and 
he  has  prot»bly  more  readers  and  admirers  in 
the  United  States  ttian  in  his  own  country.  Pub- 
lishers report  a  regular  and  steady  call  for  his 
works,  which  have  entered  the  list  of  "  standards  " 
on  their  records,  whereas  ten  years  ago  a  new 
book  of  his  met  with  a  very  moderate  demtud, 
and  the  sole  soon  dropped  to  an  insignifloant 
figure. 

The  current  criticisms  on  Browning's  work 
are  that  it  is  obscure,  rough,  unmusical,  digress- 
ive, redundant ;  that  he  Mcked  the  faculty  of 
rejection,  thereby  missing  the  artistic  symmetir 
that  was  possible  to  him;  that  he  dealt  witn 
themes  too  abstruse  for  poetry :  all  of  which,  ex- 
oept  the  last,  are  doubtless  true  in  some  measure ; 


the  last,  of  course,  being  matter  of  opinion,  and 
depeodhig  upon  the  critic's  point  of  view.  Much 
of  the  obscurity  is  due  to  little  mannerisms  of 
expreanon,  inversions,  and  ellipees,  to  which  the 
reader  soon  grows  accustomed ;  Imt  much  also 
is  due  to  condensation,  and  much  to  the  unfa- 
miliarity  of  his  thought  and  the  nnusnal  themes 
with  which  he  deals.  A  great  thinker  must 
have  his  own  vocabulary  and  his  own  style, 
and  one  can  not  deal  with  meti^hysical  ques- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  wayf  armg  man.  B  is 
careless  versification  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  work  in  his  later  years,  which  is, 
perhaps,  in  part  responsible  for  the  frequent  ugly 
and  prosaic  phraseology  that  is  such  a  rock  of 
offense  to  the  lovers  of  smootii  and  elegant  verse ; 
but  much  of  it  seems  due  to  a  preference  for  the 
homely  and  the  forcible  in  language.  Tet  while 
thoflB  who  love  his  work  beet  cwild  well  spue  the 
obsenrity  and  the  rouriiness  of  phrase  and  word, 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  spare  the  digress- 
ivenesB  and  the  redundancy;  for  it  is  not  the 
unmeaning  wandering  of  mere  diffuseness. 
Every  digression  throws  some  sidelight  on  the 
theme,  or  has  some  indepoident  suggestion  in  it 
that  adds  to  the  wealth  of  ideas  in  the  page. 
His  tJioug^ts  are  not  like  figures  seen  dimly  be- 
cause t-he  li^t  over  them  is  dim ;  but  rather  like 
the  figures  in  a  vast,  live,  surging  crowd,  hard  to 
see,  not  because  every  one  does  not  stand  full  of 
life  and  action,  but  because  it  is  hustled  and 
jostled  by  the  many  other  forms  that  crowd 
around  it  and  disturb  its  hold  on  our  sight. 

The  theory  that  true  poetry  api>eals  to  the  un- 
tutored sensibilities  of  men,  tb^  it  is  at  its  best 
among  simple  people  and  in  primitive  times,  that 
it  must  decay  among  the  refinements  of  a  culti- 
vated society  and  disappears  with  the  advent  of 
a.  spirit  of  metaphysical  investigation  and  psy- 
chologic subtlety — such  a  theory  has  a  place  m 
the  philosophy  that  regards  the  human  race  as 
fallen  from  a  once  high  degree  of  perfection  and 
ever  lapsing^  farther  away_  in  its  natural  state 
from  ita  original  susceptibility  to  purity  and 
truth.  But  it  is  out  of  place  in  that  view  of  the 
plan  of  creation  which  regards  the  race  as  pro- 
gressing by  constant  devdopment  to  more  com- 
plex adaptations  of  body  and  mind,  and  thence 
constantly  more  susceptible  to  the  subtleties  of 
a  literature  that  de^  with  ever  more  delicate 
raroblems  of  human  thought  and  experience. 
The  influence  of  Browning  tias  ^vancM  as  this 
philosophy  has  advanced  m  the  thouriit  of  men 
and  changed  their  point  of  view  of  the  proUenu 
of  life. 

That  it  was  open  to  Robert  Browning  to  be- 
come a  master  of  poetic  expression  and  to  deal 
with  ordinary  themes  of  poetry  in  a  style  both 
original  and  popular,  is  shown  by  his  acted  dra- 
mas and  his  best  -  known  lyrics.  While  they 
speak  to  the  immediate  apprehension  of  an  an- 
mence  and  appeal  by  action  and  incident  to  the 
general  intelligence,  it  is  never  in  a  conventional 
way  or  by  sacrifice  of  individuality.  There  are 
always  unusual  phases  of  character  and  com- 

{>lexities  of  motive  that  make  the  work  peouliar- 
y  his  own.  But  he  chose  rather  to  be  a  student 
of  the  strange  and  grotesque  in  character  and  con- 
duct, to  trace  the  intricate  windings  of  purpose 
and  go  deeper  into  the  moving  forces  of  a  man's 
strange  acts  than  the  man's  own  consciousness 
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eonld  carrj  himself.  He  likes  the  inconsistent, 
to  exhibit  the  ttiamph  of  the  notions,  the  preju- 
dices, the  small  vanities,  the  obliquities  of  moral 
snue  over  the  plain,  straightforward  common- 
sensible  forces  of  right  and  custom  and  interest. 
He  takee  as  often  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Bqnioting  visiim,  and  ^ows  us  how  the  squint 
modifies  the  view.  Yet  this  is  not  Ids  chief 
ehanuiteristia  Then  ia  no  writer  who  has  ap- 
proached the  human  soul  on  so  many  sides,  por- 
trayinfjf  the  influences  of  its  environment  while 
recognizing  its  essential  kinship.  Few  have 
ranged  through  a  greater  variety  of  experience 
and  emotion  uid  united  with  so  wide  and  dose 
■  svmfwthy  such  intense  moral  earnestness. 

He  seemed  to  grow  impatient  of  tbe  work  of 
the  dmnatist  so  far  as  it  consists  in  evolTing 
character  by  varied  situations  and  the  inflnenoe 
of  minor  actors.  He  preferred  to  take  some  one 
man  in  some  moment  when  the  forces  that  have 
been  gaining  strength  in  the  unnoticed  workings 
of  tbe  thoughts  and  passions  suddenly  break  out 
in  the  stress  of  some  eemg  and  assert  their  irre- 
sistible power;  and  BO  the  dramatic  mouologne 
became  more  and  more  his  favorite  f(mn,  because 
here  he  need  concern  himself  only  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  tbou^t,  the  method  of  the  spirit's 
dealine  with  itself.  It  is  perhaps  the  soul  of  all 
great  drama  that  it  gives  intellectual  expression 
to  the  passional  and  moral  emotions  of  which  the 
veal  man  is  as  nnconaeioiis  as  of  the  oircnits  of 
his  Wood.  Kot  dramatic  or  lifelike  in  the  low 
sense  of  the  word,  because  men  do  not  an^yze 
themselves  In  moments  of  supreme  passion,  it  is 
in  the  highersense  most  tnilv  dramatic.  It  shows 
us  the  man  not  so  mnch  as  he  conceives  himself, 
but  in  some  decree  as  he  might  appear  to  his 
Maker,  whose  perfect  knowledge  of  nis  heart  in- 
cludes perfect  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  all 
the  pauiB  ij  which  he  nas  come  Co  his  present 
pass  and  all  the  obscure  windings  of  his  intellect 
and  oonsdenoe. 

BUL6ABIA,  a  principality  in  southeastern 
Europe,  tributary  to  Turlcey.  It  was  liberated 
from  Turkish  rule  as  tbe  result  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877,  and  constituted  an  autono- 
mous principality  by  the  operation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  Prince  is  elected  by  the  people 
and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  powers.  The  office  is  hereditary.  No 
member  of  a  reiniing  Europesn  dynasty  is  eli- 
gible. Hie  legi^ative  power  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  of  1879  in  a  single  chamber,  the 
Sobranje  or  Natioiwl  Assembly,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  East- 
em  Roumelia,  now  known  as  Soutliem  Bnlgaria, 
which  was  constituted  an  aubmomoas  province  of 
Turkey  1^  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  united  to  Bul- 
garia by  the  act  of  the  people,  who  deposed  their 
governor  in  September,  1885,  and  proclaimed  the 
union.  Prince  Alexander  assumed  the  adminis- 
tntion,  and  since  then  the  Eastern  Ronmelians 
have  sent  representatives  to  the  Sobranje,  and 
the  province  has  been  governed  as  a  part  of  Bul- 
garia, although  the  union  has  not  oeen  recog- 
nized by  the  powers,  except  that  the  executive 
authority  was  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
by  a  firman  of  the  Sultan  dated  April  6,  1886, 
■8  the  re<tult  of  a  conference  of  the  signatory 
powers.  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  abdi- 
cated on  Sept  7, 1886,  and  after  an  interregnum, 


during  which  a  regency  administered  the  govern- 
ment, Ferdinand,  the  youngest  son  of  Prince  Au- 
gustus, Duke  of  Saxony,  and  Princess  Clementine 
of  Bourbon-Orleans,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  was  elected  Prince  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
July  7,  1887,  and  assumed  the  government  on 
Aug.  14,  without  waiting  for  tbe  consent  of  the 
powers,  which  was  withheld  on  account  of  the 
objections  of  Russia.  Prince  Ferdinand  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed  tbe  Porte  and  the  signa- 
tory powers.  He  was  bom  Feb.  36, 1861,  and  is 
unmarried.  , 

The  rawmtive^  power  is  administered,  under 
the  Prinoe,  by  a  council  of  six  ministers,  which 
was  compoeed  at  the  close  of  1888  as  follows: 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Stambulofl ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
Public  Worship,  Dr.  Stransky ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Natchevioh ;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  Mut- 
kuroff ;  Minister  of  Justice,  StoilofF;  Minister  of 
PubUc  Instruction,  Zivkofl.  It  was  a  composite 
ministry  containing  representatives  of  both  politi- 
cal partiea  Tbe  Conservative  members,  Stoilofl 
and  Natchevich,  in  consequence  of  disagreements 
with  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  resigned  and  were 
succeeded  about  Jan.  1, 1889,  b^  Tontchefl,  late 
President  of  the  Sobranje,  as  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Sallbasheff,  another  adherent  of  Stwnbnlofl, 
as  Minister  of  Finance. 

Area  tmi  PepaUtlea.— The  area  trf  Bulga- 
ria is  estimated  at  24,860  square  miles,  not  in- 
cluding that  of  Eastern  Ronmelia,  which  is  18,- 
500  8i)uare  miles,  making  the  area  of  the  whole 
principality  87,860  square  miles.  According  to 
the  census  of  1887,  the  two  Bulgarias  have  a 
population  of  8,154,876  persons,  divided  as  to 
sex  into  1,606,886  males  and  1,548,986  females. 
Of  the  total  population,  3,886,260  are  Bulgars, 
607,810  Turks,  58,888  Greeks,  S8.64S  Jews,  60,- 
391  gypsies,  4,699  Servians  and  other  Slavs,  3,3^ 
Germans,  1,069  Russians,  644  French,  and  80,074 
of  other  nationalities.  The  population  was  di- 
vided in  respect  to  religion  into  2,433,164  Ortho- 
dox Greeks,  668,178  Mohammedans,  24,863  Jews, 
18,689  Roman  Catholics,  6,889  Armenian  Grego- 
rians,  1,668  Protestants,  and  8.750  of  other  faiths. 
Sofia,  the  ci^ital  of  the  principality,  had  80,438 
inhabitants  in  1887;  Philippopolis,  the  former 
capital  of  Eastern  Ronmelia,  l»,442 ;  Rnstchok, 
27,194;  Varna,  26,266;  Shumla,  23,161;  Slivno, 
20,893.  There  are  41  towns  in  North  and  South 
Bulgaria  having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  army  recruits  are 
unable  to  read  or  write ;  but  now  all  children  are 
compelled  by  law  to  spnid  four  years  in  the  state 
schools,  of  which  there  are  3,000,  supported  by  a 
subvention  of  2,000.000  lei,  or  francs  per  annum. 

Finances. — The  revised  budget  for  1888  makes 
the  receipts  53,676.046  lei,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures 61,707,944  lei.  Of  the  expenditure.  28.236,- 
424  lei  were  assigned  to  tbe  Ministry  of  War, 
7.940,448  lei  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,6,897,- 
618  lei  to  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  and  10,- 
908,096  to  administration  of  the  finances.  The 
budget  estimates  for  1880  are  63,000,000  lei  of 
revenue  and  76,000.000  lei  of  expenditure. 

In  December,  1887,  the  Sobranje  authorized 
a  loan  of  50,000,000  lei,  of  which  19,000,000  lei 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Za- 
ribrod-Vakarel  Railroad,  tbe  same  amount  to 
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the  parcbose  of  the  Varna  Hue,  2.000,000  lei  to 
discharging  debts  contracted,  by  Prince  Alexan- 
der in  supporting  his  office,  and  other  sums  to 
equipping  the  wmj.  Bulgaria  has  undertaken 
to  pay  1^,000  Turkish  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
Porte  as  the  revised  amount  of  the  Elastem  Bou- 
melian  contribution  to  the  Turkish  debt  and  31,- 
OOO  Turkish  pounds  in  settlement  of  arrears. 
In  the  autamn  of  1889  a  loan  of  25.000,000  lei 
vas  niaed  through  Austrian  and  German  bank- 
ers. The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  receipts  and  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads. 
The  interest  is  6  per  cent.  An  American  syndi- 
cate had  previously  contracted  to  lend  the  money 
on  like  terms,  but  the  Bulgarian  Government,  as 
soon  as  the  Austrian  Lftnder  Bank  offered  to  take 
the  loan,  inserted  new  and  inaoceptable  condi- 
tions in  the  contract,  causing  the  Americans  to 
withdraw  just  when  they  had  made  arrangements 
to  pay  down  the  first  itistalhnentof  5,000,000  lei. 

The  Army. — Military  service  is  compulsory. 
The  forces  consist  of  12  infantry  r^ments,  8  of 
cavalry,  3  of  artillery,  having  6  hatteries  of  4  guns 
each,  and  7  companies  of  pioneers.  The  army 
is  organized  as  8  divisions  of  8  brigades.  The 
peaoe  strength  of  about  82,000  offloers  and  men 
can  be  trebled  in  time  of  war.  There  is  a  small 
naval  force,  consisting  of  8  ships  of  war,  10  gun- 
boats, and  2  torpedo  boats.  The  Bulgarian  Qov- 
emment  determined  to  arm  its  troops  with  the 
Mannlicher  repeating  rifle.  The  Cactorv  in  Steyr 
could  not,  however,  supply  its  orders  till  the  next 
year  or  later,  and,  consequently,  when  Servia  be- 

Sn  to  increase  her  army  it  obtained  30,000  Bor- 
Q  rifles  from  Russia  uid  ordered  10,000,000 
cartridges.  At  the  same  time  it  stcengtheaed 
the  fortifications  at  Slivnitza  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Servian  frontier. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  had  a  total 
value  of 64,687,185  lei,  and  the  exportswere  valued 
at  44,801,060  lei.  Wheat  and  com  are  the  prin- 
cipal artioles  of  export.  Wool  is  enorted  to  Aus- 
tria and  France.  Other  oommeroial  products  are 
tallow,  butter,  odeese,  timber,  and  flax.  {Excellent 
wine  is  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the  Balkans.  In 
the  valley  of  Rezanlik,  in  South  Bulgaria,  a  fa- 
mous essence  of  roses  is  produced.  Gtwtuidbnf- 
falo  skins  from  Bolgariaare  in  request  among  the 
tanners  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles.  Iron  and  coal 
are  mined  in  small  quantities.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  1887  were  81,882,638  lei  in\ 
value ;  from  Aostria,  16,886,008  lei ;  from  Tui^ 
key,  9,543,791  lei;  from  France,  4,113.131  lei. 
The  chief  port  is  Yania,  on  the  Black  S-oa,  where 
663  vessels,  of  359,645  tons,  were  entered,  and 
669  vessels,  of  860,095  tons,  were  cleared  in  1885. 

Ballroftds. — The  entire  principality  had  488 
miles  of  raUroads  on  Jan.  1, 1889.  In  December, 
1888,  the  National  Assembly  authorized  Uie  con- 
struction of  the  Jamboli-Bourgas  line  and  of  a 
road  from  Ka^itchan  on  the  Rustchuk- Varna 
line,  through  Timova  and  So&t  to  Kustendil. 
The  two  railroads  were  estimated  to  cost  92,000,- 
000  lei,  and  harbor  improvements  at  Varna  and 
Bourgas  were  expected  to  cost  6,000.000  lei  more. 
The  JamboH-Boui^as  line,  which  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  southeastern  part  of  Bulmria, 
was  begun  May  18,  1889,  and  was  flnishM  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  Like  the  other  Bulgar 
rian  railroads,  it  was  built  entirely  by  native  la- 
bor.  There  were  foreign  engineers  in  the  begin- 


ning, but  they  were  dismissed  to  make  way  for 
Bulgarians.  The  excavations  and  embankments 
were  conducted  by  a  regiment  of  pioneers,  and 
wood  and  cartage  was  provided  by  the  inhalnt* 
ants  of  the  dis^cts  traversed.  The  line  has  a 
length  of  forty-two  miles.  Bourgas  the  Bulga- 
rians expect  in  time  to  make  a  naval  harbor  as 
well  as  an  important  commercial  port.  The  har- 
bor is  being  enlarged  according  to  the  plans  of 
Sir  Cfaarlee  Hartley,  an  E^lisE  engineer.  The 
exports  of  South  Bulgarian  cereals,  which  have 
heretofore  gone  to  Iwdeagatoh,  will  be  carried 
much  more  cheaply  and  safely  by  the  new  route. 
Manufactures  of  western  Enrppe,  which  have 
been  brought  till  now  from  Constuitinople,  pay- 
ing a  double  duty,  can  be  imported  direct.  Newr 
Bouivas,  at  Anchialo,  are  salt  mines  capaUe  of 
supplying  the  entire  country, 

Po§tB  onil  Tele^nphs.— The  state  tel^n^h 
lines  in  1887  had  a  total  length  of  8,710  miles. 
The  number  of  messages  in  1887  was  688,626. 
The  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  etc.,  forward- 
ed by  the  post-office  in  1887  was  5,506,828.  In 
1888  there  passed  through  the  mails  861,660  let- 
ters, 178,830  postal  oan^  88.950  roistered  let- 
ters. 1,720,^  newspapersaod  other  printed  mat- 
ter, and  660.926  official  letters  and  packages. 

Treaty  Negotiations  with  Servia.  — The 
Bregovo  question  was  settled  by  the  cession  of 
a  piece  of  land  in  exchange  for  the  tract  of 
meadow  at  Bregovo  claimed  by  Bulgaria.  The 
ratifications  of  tnis  agreement  were  exchanged  at 
Sofia  on  Jan.  4,  1889.  Negotiations  for  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  two  countries  were 
entered  upon  by  invitation  of  the  Servian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  autumn  of  1888.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  sent  delegates  to  Belgrade.  Imt  did 
not  act  upon  the  project  of  a  treaty  prepared  by 
the  Servian  Government  until  January,  when  the 
Servian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  threatened 
to  withdraw  it  unless  he  soon  received  a  reply. 
The  draft  treaty  proposed  by  Snvia  was  ac- 
cepted in  principle  by  Bulgaria,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  to  be  signed  the  Servian  dele- 
gates brought  up  a  fresh  question,  which  led  to  a 
rupture  oi  the  neffotiations.  They  objected  to 
the  admission  of  Bulgarian  cattle  into  Servia 
before  the  conclusion  of  a  veterinary  convention. 
The  Bulgarian  representatives  proposed  that,  for 
the  sake  of  reciprocity,  Servian  cattle  should  be 
deluded  in  like  manner  from  Balguia;  yet  to 
this  proposal  the  Servians  would  not  listen.  In 
April  the  Bulgarian  Government  proposed  to  re- 
sume the  ne^tiations  and  simultaneously  to 
conduct  negotiations  for  a  veterinary  convention 
in  such  manner  that  both  arrangements  might 
be  concluded  at  the  same  sitting,  thus  insuring 
reciprocal  treatment.  But  this  solution  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  Servians.- 

Politics  and  LegiBlatloiL— TheSobranje.in 
the  lost  days  of  the  session,  which  closed  on  Dec 
30,  1888,  passed  an  act  granting  complete  am- 
nesty for  all  political  crimes  commi  tted  since 
Aug.  21.  1886,  the  day  of  Prince  Alexander's  de- 
thronement. Excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the 
act  were  BenderBff,Grueff.and  Radko  Dimitrofl, 
the  originators  of  that  Prince's  expulsion,  and  the 
instigators  of  the  insnrreotions  in  Rustehuk, 
Silistria,  Slivno,  and  Bourgaa.  At  the  same  time 
that  hundreds  of  hostile  politicians  were  liber- 
ated from  jail  and  as  many  more  returned  from 
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Tariier,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Serria  to  a^tate 
against  the  Government  uid  that  the  overuirow 
of  the  Aostrophtle  party^  in  Servia  fumbhed  an 
incentive  for  Zankoffist  activity,  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  headstrong  Prime  Minister  pro- 
vided their  enemies  with  material  grounds  for 
complaint.  The  Buk;arian  bishops,  who  are 
nearly  all  friends  of  Russia,  accused  the  Prince 
of  favoring  a  Roman  Catholic  propaganda.  The 
PrincesB  Clementine,  who  bad  lately  come  into 
tlva  coontry,  brought  with  her,  they  said,  Jesuits 
from  Rome.  The  Prince  offended  the  hieraichy 
1^  ordering  the  orthodox  clergy  to  celebiate  the 
festivals  of  his  and  his  mother's  patron  saints, 
althoQgb  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  Greek 
Church,  and  by  lodging  in  tne  convent  at  Kalo- 
fer,  contrarv  to  the  religious  law,  and  having 
Roman  Catholic  masses  said  in  the  convent. 
When  the  Holy  Synod  met  in  Sofia  early  in 
Juiuary,  the  member  refused  to  call  on  Prince 
Ferdinand  or  M.  StunbulofF,  and  voted  a  set  of 
resolutions  embodying  their  grievances.  The 
Government,  offended  at  this  attitude,  refused  to 
admit  that  the  assembly  was  legally  constituted, 
on  the  ground  that  two  of  the  members  were  not 
qualified  to  act  as  bishops  wider  Uie  eoclesiasti- 
ol  law,  and  accordingly  dedined  to  hold  officii^ 
relations  with  the  synod,  and  directed  the  bish- 
ops to  return  to  their  dioceses.  The  prelates 
paid  no  attention  to  this  order,  communicated 
to  them  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
whereupon,  on  Jan.  11,  they  were  conducted  by  a 
military  guard  to  their  homes.  The  bishops 
acted  under  instructions  from  the  Bulgarian 
exarch  at  Constantinople,  who  is  an  instrument 
of  the  Russian  ambassador.  Sixty  prominent 
laymen,  not  all  of  them  Zanhofflsts,  signed  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  entreating  him  to  intervene  and  de- 
mand repa^tion  or  exact  penalties  for  the  at- 
tack upon  ecclesiastical  liberties.  For  this  forty 
of  the  signen  were  arrested  on  the  nfa^ht  of 
5  and  placed  under  heavy  bail,  while  war- 
rants were  issued  against  the  others.  Among 
those  arrested  were  the  banker  Geehoff  and  four 
other  ex-ministers — Burinoff,  Balabanoff,  Mol- 
loff,  and  Pomeroff — Groseff,  President  of  the 
Zsribrod-Vakarel  Railroad,  Slavetkoff,  ex-Mayor 
of  Sofia,  and  other  distinguished  men.  Stam- 
bulofl  petitioned  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  restrain 
the  exarch,  although  the  independence  of  the 
Bulgarian  exarchate  is  one  of  the  dearly  prized 
national  rights,  and  when  the  Phanar  refused  to 
interfere,  he  threatened  to  depose  the  exarch, 
and  transfer  the  exarchate  to  Sofia.  The  bish- 
ops decided  to  suppress  the  regular  prayer  for 
the  Prince  in  the  churches,  but  the  mferibr 
clergy  generallT  obeyed  the  contrary  order  of  the 
Government.  The  ecclesiastical  conflict  was  not 
formally  terminated  till  April,  when,  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  exarch,  some  of  the  bishops  issued 
circulars  enjoining  the  clergy  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  Prince  Ferdinand, 

In  January,  the  Prime  Minister'  became  in- 
volved also  in  a  quarrel  with  the  general  staff 
of  the  army.  The  officers  objected  to  the  con- 
trol exercised  over  them  Stambuloff  and  his 
Ivother-in-Iaw  Col.  Mntkuroff,  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  requested  that  their  duties  should  be 
better  defined  and  that  they  might  have  more 
direct  relations  with  the  Prince,  their  com- 
T<n.  xzix. — 1  A 


mander-in>chief.  They  were  informed  that  if 
they  did  not  like  their  position  they  might  re- 
sign their  appointments  and  go  back  to  their 
regiments,  wnich  all  except  the.chi^  of  stail, 
Major  Petroff,  accordingly  did. 

About  the  same  time  the  Prince  raised  over 
bis  Konak  a  flag  that  was  not  tbe  national 
standard — a  golden  lion  on  a  red  shield — but  a 
combination  of  the  Bulgarian  symbols  and  tbe 
Cobuiv  colors.  The  sight  of  this  new  emUon 
caused  such  indignation  that  the  ministers  per- 
suaded the  Prince  to  restore  the  tricolor. 

For  nearly  three  months  after  the  return  of  the 
refugees,  tbe  Russophiles  refrained  from  openly 
attacking  the  Government  On  the  last  day  of 
March  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Rhodope  "  made 
its  appearance  in  Philippopolis,  promising  vie- 
torr  to  the  people  with  the  help  of  Ruwia  in 
their  fight  with  the  Government.  The  friends 
of  the  Government  in  the  town  seized  and  pub- 
licly burned  the  copies  of  the  newspaper  that 
they  could  find.  The  rest  of  the  edition  was 
confiscated  by  the  authorities,  and  tbe  editor 
was  escorted  across  the  frontier.  Zankoff,  from 
St  Petersburg,  published  an  interview  that  he 
had  with  the  Czar,  who  said  that  he  was  pain- 
fally  moved  by  Prince  Ferdinand's  persecutions 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  that  he  hoped  that 
the  Bulgarians  would  drive  out  that  unlawful 
Prince.  Subsequently  Zankoff  established  him- 
self in  Be^rade,  where  he  ^thered  about  him 
a  knot  of  Bulgarian  revolutionists  who  encour- 
aged the  Pansuivist  party  that  was  organized  in 
i^kstem  Roumelia,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Servian  associates,  hatched  plots  against  Prince 
Alexander.  The  Servian  press  poured  out  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the 
Bulgarians,  and  the  Servian  Regents,  acting 
under  Russian  influence,  broke  off  the  treaty 
negotiations  abruptly,  assumed  an  aggressive 
tone,  inspired  the  press  to  threaten  a  war  of  re- 
venge, recalled  the  Servian  minister  at  Belgrade, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  King  Milan  to  at- 
tend Prince  Ferdinand's  receptions,  sending  a 
new  agent  who  was  directed  to  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  Prince,  and  finally  armed 
the  third  ban  or  Landwehr  under  the  hollow 
pretext  of  putting  down  brigandage.  Stam- 
buloff replied  to  these  menaces  with  counter- 
armaments,  and  in  communiqv4s  to  the  press 
hinted  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  the  BiU- 

farians  would  not  stop  at  Pirot  Through  Zan- 
off,  and  afterward  through  the  Russian  am- 
bassikdor  at  Constantinople,  the  Ru.<»ian  Gov- 
ernment made  overtures  to  Prince  Ferdinand, 
promising  that  if  he  would  retire  Russia  would 
cause  no  difficulties  and  refrain  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Bulgaria.  The 
Bulgarian  Prince  and  his  minister  both  con- 
demned  the  proposal,  reminding  its  authors  that 
similar  assurances  ^ven  as  the  price  of  Prince 
Alexander's  abdication  had  not  been  carried  out 
in  the  event.  The  morganatic  marriage  of 
Prince  Alexander  at  Mentone,  on  Feb.  6,  to  Jo- 
hanna Loisinger,  a  singer  in  the  Darmstadt 
theatre  (she  aaei  in  childbirth,  Nov.  7),  seemed 
to  dear  tbe  way  for  the  Russians,  who  had  no 
more  fear  of  the  return  of  the  former  Prince. 
In  August,  the  Czar  took  the  extraordinary  step 
of  conferring  a  commander's  cross  of  the  order 
of  St  Stanislas  on  Capt  Gmeff,  the  chief  ab- 
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ductor  of  Prioce  Alexander,  who  has  sinoe  lired 
in  Russia  and  organized  the  conapiraoies  of  Bour- 
gas,  SUistria,  and  Rustchuk  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bulgarian  Government  The  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities, in  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the 
plottings  of  banished  conspirators  in  -communi- 
cation with  malcontents  at  home,  issued  a  de- 
cree requiring  caution-money  from  Bulgarians 
going  aoroad.  Ex- Ministers  Radoslavoff  and 
Ivantchofl,  chieta  of  the  regular  Oppoeitioa  and 
probable  suoeeswrs  of  the  Stainmiloff  minis- 
try, published  in  their  newspaper,  the  "  Narodni 
Prava,"  a  telegram  sent  to  Prince  Ferdinand, 
complaining  of  compulsion  put  upon  voters  by 
Stambuloff^  officials  during  the  last  elections. 
For  this  they  were  tried  and  condemned  on 
April  8  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  libeling 
the  Premier  and  insulting  the  sovereign,  but  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  court.  In  An- 
gaatt  the  aemi-oni»al  "PlodiT**  in  Philippop- 
olia,  raised  the  question  of  the  proclamation  of 
Bulgarian  indepenijence,  and  committees  were 
formed  to  work  for  this  end  and  for  the  formal 
recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand  by  the  powei-s. 
From  London  and  Vienna  Stambuloff  received 
remonstrances  against  this  perilous  movement, 
and  in  consequence  he  disavowed  the  committees 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation.  The  Bulgarian 
Qovemment  made  earnest  representations  to  the 
Porte  to  induce  it  to  recognize  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, an  object  that  has  the  moral  support  of 
the  English  and  Austrian  governments,  but  is 
firmly  resisted  by  Russia.  Count  K&lno^  at 
first  disapproved  the  intention  which  the  Porte 
is  Bud  to  nave  formed  to  issue  a  droular  note  to 
the  powOTs,  inviting  them  to  concur  in  the  union 
of  Bulgaria  with  Eastern  Roumelia  and  in  the 
formal  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  After 
the  Servian  elections,  however,  the  Austrian  of- 
ficial press  urged  the  Porte  to  persevere  in  its 
purpose.  Prince  Ferdinand  left  Bulgaria  in  Oc- 
tober, tf^ng  the  unusual  step  of  nominating 
Stambuloff  as  Regent,  as  though  he  might  not 
return.  He  was  at  Munich  during  the  Czar's 
visit  in  Berlin,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to 
have  made  overtures  to  the  Czar  for  a  meeting 
and  reconciliation  with  the  Prince,  but  without 
success.  While  Ferdinand  was  absent.  Prince 
Oolgorukoff  appeared  in  Sofia,  and  attempted 
with  lavish  use  of  money  to  organize  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  but  was  expelled. 


Postal  ConTentloii  with  Turkey.— Turkish 
and  Bulgarian  delegates  signed  a  pmtal  conven- 
tion on  April  20.  The  Ottoman  Government 
agreed  to  satisfactory  postal  and  tel^^phio  con- 
nections, and  withdrew  the  annoying  refusal  to 
recognize  Bul^rian  stamps  on  letters  mailed 
from  places  in  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  Turkish 
officials  often  lacked  the  geographical  and  lin- 

fuistic  knowledge  that  would  enable  them  to 
istingoish  such  letters,  and  therefore  the  ovder 
to  ohflTge  double  postage  on  South  Bulgarian 
letters  as  though  they  oore  no  stamps  was  not 
universally  observed.  The  Porte,  in  recognizing 
Bulgarian  postage  stamps  as  valid  in  South  Buf 
garia,  performed  an  act  of  neighborly  good  will 
without  yielding  its  reservations  on  the  political 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Bul- 
garias.  On  this  account  the  convention  was  con- 
cluded without  any  official  formalities. 

Snppresglon  of  Brigandage.— Brigandage 
has  been  stamped  out  except  on  the  Macedonian 
frontier,  where  the  robbers  have  been  able  to  es- 
cape the  pursuit  of  the  Bulgarian  military  and 
obtain  refuge  and  succor  from  their  friends  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Recently  the  Turki^ 
authorities  have  loyally  oo-operated  with  the 
Bulgarians.  In  the  early  months  of  1889  they 
conducted  a  systematic  nunt,  and  broke  up  a 
band  nearly  every  week.  At  Serres,  a  band  led 
by  the  dangerous  outlaw  Ilia  was  destroyed,  and 
near  Drama  a  larger  company  containing  some 
of  the  robbers  who  had  captured  the  railroad 
officials  at  Bellova.  In  the  same  district  a  troop 
of  twenty-seven  individuids  was  surrounded  ana 
captured.  The  Kilo  band,  which  carried  on  its 
depredations  In  the  vicinity  of  Bellova,  was 
broken  up  bv  the  Bulgarian  authorities,  but  not 
before  they  nad  threatened  to  expel  the  monks 
of  RUo,  who  sheltered  the  bandits,  and  to  tear 
down  their  monastery.  Five  robbers,  of  whom 
four  were  to>thers,  were  sentenced  to  death  by 
a  court-mutial,  and  two  to  imprisonment.  These 
men  pretended  to  be  working  in  the  intwest  of 
Russia.  Two  noted  robbers — Ysko  and  Omer — 
the  latter  a  Mohammedan,  were  captured  un 
Turkish  soil,  and  handed  over  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  crimes  committed  in  Bulgaria. 
Several  young  men  of  the  town  of  Dupnitza  were 
taken  by  the  gendarmes  as  they  were  about  to 
seek  the  Turkish  frontier  to  recruit  the  band  of 
the  robber  chief  Kosta  Gurdshuklia. 
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CALIFORNIA,  a  Paoiilo-coBst  State,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  18S0;  area,  168,860 
square  milos;  population,  according  to  the  last 
decennial  census  (1880),  864,004;  capital,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  R.  W.  Water- 
man, Republican :  Lientenant-Govemor  ex  offi- 
cio, Stephen  M.  White,  President  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  C.  Hendricks ; 
Comptroller,  John  P.  Dunn ;  Treasurer,  Adam 
Herold;  Attorney-General,  Gleorge  A.  Johnson; 
Surveyor-General,  Theodore  Reichcrt ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Pt^ic  .  Instruction,  Ira  G,  Hoitt ; 


State  Engineer,  William  H.  Hall :  Railroad  Com- 
missionera,  A.  Abbott,  P.  J.  White,  J.  W.  Kea; 
Insurance  Commissioner, J.N. E.Wilson:  Chief 
Justice  M  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  H.  Reattv ; 
Associate  Justices,  J.  D.  Thornton,  John  D. 
Works;  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  Jackson  Temple,  (who 
resigned  in  Mav,  and  was  succeeded  on  June  25 
by  Charles  K.  Fox,  by  appointment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor), A.  Van  R.  Patterson,  T.  K  McFarland. 

Finances. — The  State  Treasurer  reports  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  July  1,  1886,  of  $1,108,- 
680.87 ;  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing 
were  $5,454,419.97,  and  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  same  time  $5,248,430.89,  leavmg  a  bal- 
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ance  on  Julj  1, 1887,  of  $1^14,669.95.  For  the 
Tear  ending  July  1.  1888,  the  total  receipts  were 
|7.194,693.Sg,aDd  the  total  expenditures  $6,963,- 
929.39,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,646,434.35.  A 
large  part  of  the  total  receipts  is  derived  from 
the  following  sources :  From  the  tax  on  property 
for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1887,  $4,064,938.87; 
for  the  year  ending  July  1. 1888,  $5,134,106.75; 
from  the  $2  poU-taz  for  the  former  year,  $305,- 
(143.23;  for  the  latter  year,  $316,744.03;  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands  for  the  former  year, 
$133,838.56;  for  the  latter  year,  $339,954.98  ; 
from  the  rent  of  wharves,  tolls,  etc.,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor,  $258,637.18,  and  $374319.81  in 
«sch  Tear  respectively.  Among  the  expenditures 
for  the  two  years  are  the  following : 


moo. 


JjtgiaMln  DepArtmeDt  

Jodlelkl  Dep*rtownt  

Nation^  Onud  ezpmBU  

8u  FnmdMM  lurbor  Improre- 

mnits  

D«£  Damb,  And  BUnd  AbjIuid.. 

Adolt  blind  

InsuM  Aajrlnm  ftt  tjtuekton  

loMae  Aajlnm  mt  NkpA  

Asjrhun  tor  ebroDks  Iomum  

Home  fbr  flwU«-minded  chiMrea. 

TnnnwrtAtloii  of  lonne  

State  Frlmn  at  San  Qoeatln  

Btata  Prlaon  at  Folaom  

Tnui^NHtatioD  of  priaouen  

Orabana,  bait  oipbaos,  and  aban- 

dotted  ehtldran  

Ag«d  and  Indigent  

Tetenns'  Home  

State  Unlveraltr    

State  Mmvutl  SdiooL  But  Joai . , . 
BM«  Nonital  Scboel,  Lm  Angdaa. 
flRpport  of  oommoo  aeboote  


1887. 


|215,ft7a  8T 
6»,191  20 

180,013  88 

&8.98T 

84,486  98 
1N,S24  & 
lTi48a  64 
1M,418  T8 
T.a«0  H 

82.  IM  11 
199.S84  86 
186,580  4» 

S8,«»0  86 

ni,e«a  u 

178,148  89 
9,668  96 

1S^T46  85 
86,797  m 
Ufia  77 


1888. 


tS29,«»7  IS 
1S7,«8L  84 

SB7.989  89 
09,585  16 
79,445  28 
900^588  28 
210^  89 
80,109  19 
40,018  37 
86,004  80 
420,478  06 
107,920  88 
90,688  71 

880,914  7B 
148.909  08 
87,271  21 
890,818  M 
48.006  66 
U,0«0  7K 


1,988^  18{  S^SO^flO  87 


The  condition  of  the  various  funds  held  by 
the  State,  to  which  the  receipts  accrue,  and  from 
which  the  expenditures  are  made,  is  as  follows: 
General  fund— balance  on  Julr  1,  1886,  $62,- 
247.51 ;  receipts  for  year  ensmng,  $3,347,668 ; 
expenditures,  $2,888,190.54 ;  balance  on  July  1, 

1887,  $71,724.97;  receipts  for  year  ending  July 
1, 1888,  $3,281,471.73;  expenditures.  $2,858,888.- 
89;  baJanceon  July  1,1888,  $499,812.80.  School 
fund—balance  on  July  1, 1886,  $358,103.73;  re- 
ceipts for  vear  ensuing,  $1,893,787.87 ;  expendi- 
tures. $1,983,408.16;  balance  on  July  1,  1887, 
$267,433.44:  receipts  for  year  ending  July  1, 

1888,  $2,209,050.82;  expeni£tures.  $2,1^,641.81 ; 
baUnce  on  July  1,  1888,  $377,941.95.  Interest 
and  sinking  fund — balance  on  July  1,  1886, 
$229,019.53 ;  receipts  for  year  ensuing,  $418,582.- 
66;  expenditures,  $179,880;  balance  on  July 
1,  1887,  $468,333.19;  receipts  for  year  ending 
July  1.  1888,  $195,913.80;  expenditures,  $430,- 
630:  balance  on  July  1.  1888,  $348,505.49. 

The  State  debt  remains  unchanged,  consisting 
of  $2,698,000  bonds  of  1878  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  and  due  in  1803,  These  are  held  by  the 
State  in  trust  for  its  school  and  university  funds. 
There  are  also  $5,600  of  earlier  bonds  vet  unpaid, 
on  which  interest  has  ceased.  The  oalance  in 
the  sinking  fund.  $343,505.49,  is  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  this  debt  at  maturitr. 

For  1889  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  was  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion at  $1,102,059,276,  against  $1,064,802,225  for 
1888.  The  same  board  established  the  tax  rate 
for  1889  at  73  cents  2  mills  on  $100,  distributed 


as  follows:  General  fund.  49  cents  2  mills; 
school,  19  cents  8  mills ;  Grammar-School  Course, 
7  mills ;  interest  and  sinking  fund,  3  cents  ;  uni- 
versity tax,  1  cent ;  total,  72  cents  2  mills. 

The  rate  for  1888  was  60  cents  and  3  mills, 
the  increase  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  Uie  Government  will  be  $3,000,- 
000  more  this  year  than  last  For  1887  the  rate 
was  60  cents  6  mills. 

Legislative  Session.  —  The  twenty-eighth 
l^islatire  session  began  on  Jan.  7  and  ended  on 
l^rch  16.  Both  branch^  were  controlled  by  the 
Democrats.  It  made  provision  for  a  new  board 
of  Supreme  Court  commissioners,  to  assume  the 
duUes  of  the  present  board  when  its  term  of 
office  sh^  expire.  The  new  board  will  consist 
of  five  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  holding  office  for  four  years,  with  a  salarv 
equal  to  that  of  the  judges.  An  act  was  passed 
requiring  proper  drainage  and  ventilation  in 
work-shops,  factories,  ana  mercantile  establish- 
ments, that  they  shall  be  otherwise  suitable  and 
healthful  for  employ^,  and  that  seats  shall  be 
furnished  for  the  use  of  woraan  employes.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  this  act,  and 
his  powers  and  compensation  are  increased  pro- 
portionately. Another  act  provides  that  no  per- 
son under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  a  week, 
in  an;  mumfacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
establishment,  and  that  no  child  under  ten  years 
shall  ever  be  employed  in  such  establishments. 
An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
proposed  enabling  cities  having  fewer  than 
100,000  and  more  than  8,600  inhabitants  to  frame 
their  own  charters,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature  upon  each  of  them  as  a  whole.  Cities 
of  more  than  100,000  inhabituits  already  have 
such  power.  A  new  law  for  the  government  of 
State  prisons  provides  for  a  board  of  five  direct- 
ors, appointed  oy  the  Governor  and  holding  office 
for  t^  years,  who  shall  have  the  control  of  pris- 
ons of  the  State.  It  shall  appoint  all  priwn 
officials,  and  determine  the  number  and  salary 
of  their  subordinates,  audit  all  claims  for  sup- 
plies and  services  at  the  prison,  and  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Governor.  At  least  three  of  the 
directors  shall  visit  the  prison  once  each  month, 
and  carefully  inspect  the  management  All  con- 
tracts for  supplies  shall  be  made  by  the  board, 
who  shall  advertise  for  proposals  and  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  if  the  price  is  fair.  All  work  of 
convicts  shall  be  on  the  account  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  San  <juentin  prison  no  articles  shall  be 
manufactured  for  sale  except  jute  fabrics.  For 
good  behavior  a  deduction  may  be  allowed  in  the 
term  of  imprisonment  of  two  months  in  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  four  months  in  each  of  the 
next  two  years,  and  five  months  each  year  there- 
after. The  Governor,  under  his  authority  to 
veto  separate  items  of  appropriation  bills,  cut  off 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  State  Board  of 
Silk  Culture,  on  ttie  ground  that  the  boMrd.jiad 
accomplished  nothing  during,  its  eidsteAce 
four  years,  and  that  under  present  condtflonp, 
California  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  tfip 
cheap  labor  of  India  and  China  in  «ilR  tfredyc-  ■ 
tion.  A  bill  proposing  to  iuti;l3dace  tne  Au^ ' 
tralian*  ballot  system  was  d8baf:ed,J^  C^led 
pass  both  housea  _    ^  *' 
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The  legislation  inotndes  an  qdusu&I  number  of 
acts  establishing  new  institatiotus.  The  sum  of 
f360,000  was  appropriated  for  constructing  a 
now  asylum  in  Southern  California,  to  be  known 
as  the  South  California  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  Another  asylum  was  established  at 
ITkiah,  Mendocino  County,  to  be  called  the 
Hendicmo  Insane  Asylum;  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  to  raise  917^,- 
000  in  each  of  the  years  1890  and  1891  for  the 

garchase  of  land  and  for  building.  At  lone 
ity,  Amador  County,  was  established  the  Pres- 
ton School  of  Industry  for  Youthful  Criminals, 
and  9160,000  was  appropriated  for  land  and 
bnildings.  At  Los  Angeles  the  State  Reform 
,  School  lor  Javenile  OAenders  was  established, 
with  a  construction  fund  of  9200,000.  The  sum 
of  91^70,000  was  appropriated  for  a  site  and 
buildings  for  the  California  Home  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children.  Other  appropriations  were 
as  follow:  For  completing  the  Normal  School 
buildings  at  Chico,  940,000 ;  for  erecting  build* 
in^  at  the  State  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
9155,000;  for  additional  buildings  at  the  Uos- 
pital  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Agnew's,  W^^' 
000 ;  for  building  and  furnishing  the  Home 
for  Soldiers'  Widows  and  Orphans  and  Army 
Kurses,  9^5,000 ;  for  constructing  two  inflrmar 
ries  at  the  Napa  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  9^<- 
000;  for  buildings  at  the  Deat  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Asylum,  979,500;  for  improvements  in  and  about 
the  State  Capitol,  9^,370.  The  total  amoont  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  of  property  was  fixed  for 
1889  as  follows:  For  the  General  fund,  94,822,- 
970 ;  for  the  School  fund,  91,893,500 ;  for  the 
Grammar-School  Course  fund,  975,000 ;  for  the 
Interest  and  Sinking  fund,  9200,000.  For  1890 
the  general  fund  levy  is  93,199,040 ;  the  figures 
for  the  other  fonda  are  the  same,  and  for  the 
specif  Mendocino  Insane  Asylum  fund,  $175,' 
000  is  adited.  Other  acts  of  ute  session  are  col' 
lected  below. 

ChangiDg  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  prosidential 
electors  to  the  seoond  Honday  of  Januair.  [Bat  this 
oooflicto  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.— 
Editor.] 

Enlaii^nff  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture,  and  requiring  annual  reports. 

PuniatuDg  neduction  under  promise  of  marriage  by 
impriaoDment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  s 
fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000,  or  both.  A  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  parties  is  a  bar  to  prosecution  for  the 
ofiense. 

Providing  for  ehsnging  the  boondarieB  of  irrigation 
districtB. 

Impoaing  a  penalty  for  fraudulently  obtaining  rc^x- 
tration  of  cattle  or  other  animala. 

Directing  the  Surveyor-tieneral  to  direct  and  eatab- 
liah  by  survey  thQ  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  near 
Lake  Tahoe,  0410^11112  Nevada,  and  Inviting  the  co- 
operation of  the  latter  State. 

Declaring  that  any  person  who  obtains  food  or  ac- 
commodation at  an  inn  or  bouding-house  without 
paying  therefor,  with  intent  to  defVaud  the  proprie- 
tor or  manaser  thereof,  or  who  obtains  credit  at  on 
inn  or  boarding-bouse  by  the  use  of  any  false  pre- 
tense, or  who,  after  obudning  credit  or  aocommodo- 
tion,  ^iBoondB  and  removes  his  baggage,  shall  be  goUty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Adding  the  9th  day  of  September  to  the  list  of  legal 
hoUdays. 

Providing  that  streams  not  navigable  may  be  de- 
clared pubuo  highways  for  the  floattog  of  logs  and 
timber. 


Allowing  towns,  dtiee,  or  oomitiei  to  eetabUsh  a 

ftmd  to  provide  pensions  or  benefits  for  the  relief  of 
aged,  infirm,  or  disabled  firemen. 

Creating  the  county  of  Uronge  out  of  the  eoutheaet- 
em  part  01  Los  Angeles  Couu^. 

Authorinng  the  Governor  to  prooeed  with  an  in- 
vestigation ot  the  State  Prism  authorities,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 

Depriving  cities  and  counties  of  the  management 
of  their  publio  parks,  by  providing  that  all  local 
boards  or  park  commisdioners  in  such  places  shall 
be  opptHnted  by  the  (Governor,  and  regntotang  their 
duties. 

Amending  and  revising  the  publio-achool  law. 

Providing  for  the  bimal  at  publio  expense  of  ex- 
Union  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  if  they  die  with- 
out means  to  defray  such  ezpeosee. 

Granting  to  the  United  States  certain  tide-lands  in 
Humboldt  Bay  to  enable  the  Government  to  constmct 
a  breakwater  and  otherwise  to  improve  the  bay. 

Imposing  a  penalty  for  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  blue  crane,  and  for  destroying  the  visit  of  any 
white  or  blue  crane. 

Providing  for  the  appointment,  in  any  county  where 
it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  ooun^  aulhoritua,  oS  a 
sheep  commissioner,  wbo  sbidl  seek  to  prevent  or 
eradicate  contofpous  ^seaaca  among  sheep. 

Baising  the  sge  of  consent  in  girls  from  ten  to 
fhurteen  years. 

Appropriating  $100,000  to  be  used  as  a  fimd  for  the 
purchase  of  jute  for  tbe  State  prisMls,  sud  Aind  to  be 
maintained  by  reimbimement  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  manufactured  goods. 

Appropriatiog  $2,000  to  enable  the  flsh  commis- 
itioners  to  import  Into  the  State,  and  to  <^triljute  for 
purposes  of  piopwation,  certain  gome  birdx,  and  pro- 
viding a  peiudty  for  destroying  such  birds. 

Establishing  a  Board  of  Harbor  Commisuoneni  for 
tbe  Bay  of  San  Diego,  and  giving  it  control  of  the 
harbor,  wharves,  and  shipping  of  uat  bay. 

Providing  for  publication  oy  the  State  of  on  ele- 
mentary book  on  civil  govemmenL  to  be  used  in  the 
common  schools  In  connection  with  other  tezt-book» 
heretofore  issued  by  tbe  Slate. 

Providing  forthe  formation  of  reclamation  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  large  tracts  of  swamp' 
or  overflowed  land. 

Authorizing  the  creation  <^  bonded  indebtedneaa 
by  counties. 

Imposing  a  penalty  for  fttmishing  intoxicating  liqutv 
to  any  person  who  is  oddiitied  to  the  inordinate  use 
of  such  liquors,  provided  the  person  furnishing  the 
liquor  has  been  notified  of  the  intemperate  habits  of 
the  other. 

To  enable  incorporated  ottiea  and  towns  to  ac- 
quire, muntain,  ana  Improve  public  parks  and  boule- 
vards. 

Authoriring  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  declare  a 
quarantine  agamst  the  entry  of  domestic  animala  from 
localities  where  contagious  diseases  eust. 

Organiziufc  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  into  six 
brinades.  each  commanded  by  a  brigadier-general. 

Appropriating  $20,000  for  the  erection  at  Ban  Qnen- 
tin  State  Prison  of  a  bidlding  for  the  eriminat  in- 
sane. 

Providing  for  a  commtssion  to  examine  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  State,  and  to  report  plans  for  reo- 

tifyicg  and  improving  them. 

(rrantiag  charters  to  the  dties  of  Loe  Angelea, 
Oakland,  Stockton,  and  San  Diego. 

Assenting  to  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  the  several  States, 
uid  deuguating  the  Slato  tJniversity  as  the  benefl- 
dary. 

Beoognizing  the  Veteran's  Home  at  Yountville  as 
a  State  nome  tor  disabled  veterans,  and  dengnating  it 
as  beneficiary  under  the  act  of  Gongiesa  providing  md. 

for  such  homes. 

Gdncatlon.— For  the  school  years  aiding  in 
1887  and  1886  the  Saperintendent  of  Publio  In- 
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stractton  makes  the  following  Teport  ooaoem- 

ing  pnblic  schools : 

JTmntMr  batweeo  0  ud  IT  jtan  tB  Ittmdinnr 

duriiwissT  ,   leojsm 

Komber  sttaiKlliv  daring  1SS8  '   188367 

IBCVMM   |,BM 

HoBber  bftmoi  6  mud  IT  run  who  kttraded 

prlvftUubootodnrioglSSf   tt,an 

JSamber  attendlDg  daring  1888    ULTflB 

I>ea««e   1^ 

ujr  Mhool  to  1887   .  .  .     .  .T  «J«8 

HamlMr  not  ■ttandlng  dvrt«  1888   8LS45 

D«eteM»   4,ns 

lTiiiabcroralligM«nndlodlB  tb»  paUla  Mhook 

iuriag  188T   IM^ 

JSmnter  Mraltod  In  1688    iOT,060 

IneteBM   10,148 

Anng9  dallir  attendaMe  In  ISbT   IW.SBT 

Aramg*  dally  MtendaiiM  In  1888    ULSSI 

Tonl  nnmbar  of  aeboola  Id  188T   8,TU 

Total  nnoiboroTadioola  In  U8B   4^008 

Mala  taaebera  In  1887    IJOB 

Male  toMben  In  1888   IJWS 

DeenoM   MT 

Femala  teacbera  In  18ST    ft,6Hi 

female  toachers  In  1S68    8.809 

Inereaae     MT 

Mtool-bonaea  erocto'l  In  1B6T   14T 

Bebool-boitflM  ereeted  In  1888   154 

DtotricU  fomed  tn  1368   109 

Tahw«raeboolpn»MrlylBl88T   M,4S«,1«1 

TataooradMOlpnpM^iBlSSB   tlM«8,T80 

IMMBM   $l,0T»,a9 

The  securities  held  in  trust  hj  the  State  Tn»s- 
nnr  for  the  School  fund,  according  to  the  latest 
report  by  the  State  Comptroller  are  State  and 
countj  bonds,  98)975.500 ;  cash  awaitine  inrest- 
ment,  921,137.13;  total  permanent  fund,  2,090,- 
■627.12.  The  interest  of  this  permanent  fund, 
together  vith  the  amount  derived  from  State, 
oonnty,  and  district-school  taxes,  ccmstitutes  the 
school  revenue.  The  school  revenue  from  all 
sources  in  1887  was  94,441,770.18;  in  1888,  95,- 
133,418.67.  Amount  expended  m  1887,  98^,- 
mi7;  in  1888,  94,821,^1.50. 

Of  the  total  school  revenue,  the  amount  rused 
by  the  State  trom  its  property  tax,  the  poll  tax, 
inoome  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  ottwr 
sources,  and  apportioned  in  1887  to  the  schools 
was  93,024,828.65  or  97.48  for  each  child  be- 
tween five  and  seventeen  years;  in  1888  the  sura 
of  93,168,003.64  was  apportioned,  or  98.01  for 
«ach  child. 

In  1885  the  Lesislature  provided  for  the  com- 
pilation and  publication,  at  State  expense,  of  a 
series  of  elementary  text-books  for  the  public 
schoola   In  aceordauce  with  this  act  anda  sup- 

nnentarv  act  in  1887,  the  following  named 
ksof  tl  le  series  have  been  compiled,  adopted 
1^  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  are  now 
in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  One  set  of 
three  readers,  one  speller  and  word  analysis, 
one  set  of  two  arithmetics,  one  English  gram- 
mar, and  one  history  of  the  United  ^te& 

CkarltlM.— The  accommodations  afforded  by 
the  State  for  the  insane,  at  its  two  asylums  at 
Napa  and  at  Stockton,  have  for  some  time  been 
insufficient.  At  the  Napa  asylum,  which  was 
designed  to  provide  for  600  patiente,  there  were 
in  January,  1889,  more  than  1,500  inmates.  The 
Stockton  asylum  was  similarly  overcrowded. 
The  Le^Iatnre  has  made  provision  for  two  new 
institutions— the  South  California  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  the  Uendodno  Insane  .^lum. 

At  the  State  Asylum  tor  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren there  were  at  the  beginodng  of  the  year 
mors  than  100  pupils. 


Tan.  VdMtlan. 

1880    181,174,141  21 

1881    84,6S9,668  00 

1888    37,«02,818  00 

1668    40,017,000  00 


Insnrftnoe.— The  report  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  shows  that  in  1888  there 
were  182  insnmnce  oompaniea  doing  business  in 
the  State,  as  follows:  Fire  insuranoe,  104  com- 
panies ;  fire  and  marine,  12 ;  marine,  8S ;  life. 
22 ;  life  and  accident,  3;  accident,  1 ;  sure^ond 
accident,  2 ;  surety,  1 ;  Bteam-boiler,  2 ;  plate 

flass,  2;  title  insurance,  1.  These  companies 
urin^  1888  transacted  the  following  business : 
Fire  msuranoe — amount  written,  9852,881,786; 
premiums  on  same,  96)067,041.48;  losses  paid, 
98,049,08a4S ;  ratio  of  losses  to  preminmsL  BO-1 

Eent.  Marine  insurance— amount  wntten, 
378384;  premium  on  soma,  91,753,606.68; 
nUd,  055,330.^;  ratio  of  losses  to  premi- 
ums, 54*5.  Life  insurance — amount  written, 
new  policies,  920,088,858;  amount  written,  re- 
newed policies,  940,591,620;  total,  970,670,878; 
total  amount  of  premiums,  ^,880.141.80 ;  losses 
and  endowments  paid,  91,205,106.01.  Accident 
insaranoe---amonnt  written,  937,416,778;  premi- 
ums on  same,  9120,606 ;  losses  paid,  985,087.17. 

Of  surety  insurance  there  was  94,882,881 
written;  steam-boiler  insurance,  91>802,760; 
plate-glass  insurance,  9806,606.67,  and  title  in- 
surance, 93,166,001. 

Railroads.— The  following  table  shoira  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  railroads  in  the  State 
for  the  years  1880  to  1887  inclusive : 

ValMlka. 

1884   9(W,74(UK)0  00 

188D   49,080,7C0  00 

188«   48,()fil,100  OO 

1887    47,677,468  00 

The  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
roads,  with  their  branches,  constitute  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  railroad  wealth  of  the  State. 
All  the  State  and  county  taxes  assessed  upon 
these  two  roads  for  the  above-named  years,  ex- 
cept m  much  as  the  companies  saw  fit  to  pay 
voluntarily,  have  been  lost  to  the  State  a^ter  a 
long  litigation,  which  was  decided  adversely  to 
it  in  1888. 

Indastrlal. — No  satisfactory  statistics  of  the 
wheat  crop  for  1888  have  been  gathered,  but  it  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  830,000  tons  to  900,- 
000  tons.  The  season  of  1880  has  been  favorable 
to  cereals  of  all  kinds,  and  the  yield  of  wheat  will 
exceed  that  of  1888. 

The  wool  product  for  1888  is  estimated  at  88,- 
500,000  pounds,  or  nearly  2,000.000  pounds  more 
than  in  1887.  Of  this  total  26,500,000  pounds 
were  received  in  San  Francisco,  3,500,000  pounds 
were  shipped  from  interior  points,  1,600,000 
pounds  were  consumed  by  interior  mills,  and 
2,000,000  pounds  were  of  pulled  wooL 

The  following  statistics  show  the  product  tor 
1888  of  the  dried-fruit  industries  and  of  the  bee* 
raising  industry : 

Pimd». 

Aboonda   4fi0,000 

Applea,  enn-dried. .  100,000 
Apptoa,  eraporatod.  350,000 
Apriooto,  btaacbod .  8,500,000 
Aprioota,nin-driad.  100,000 

Beeawaz   90.000 

riga,rai.dried....  TS,000 
rreoeb  pnuws  ....  8,000,000 

Oermao  Mmea   100,000 

Qrapea,miD.drted..  9.000,000 
HoB«r,  axtraotad..  8.000,000 
Hmwj,  oomb   800,000 


HeetarlBea.bleWd.  60,000 
Peadiea,  bleaebed, 

peeled   400,000 

PeaebM  bleacfaed, 

unpe«M   8,SOO,0UO 

Peadiea,Bun-dried.  9,000,000 
Peam,  tun-dried . . .  Sft,000 
Plama,  snn-driad ..  900.000 
PlainB,blaaebed...  40,000 
KaMns,  tO-Ib-boxea  815,000 
Waliuta   1,«M,00» 


The  raisin  product  exceeds  that  of  1887  by 
over  100.000  boxes.   Nearly  half  of  the  product 
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cornea  from  the  Fresno  district.  The  year  is  no- 
table for  being  the  first  in  which  shipments  have 
been  made  to  Europe,  the  goods  being  sold  in 
London. 

The  Tintage  of  1888  is  estimated  at  17.000,000 
gallons,  distributed  amonif  the  counties  as  fol- 
fows :  Napa,  8,000,000  gallons ;  Sonoma,  2,500,- 
000 ;  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz,  2,000,000 ;  Ala. 
meda  and  Contra  Costa,  1,500,000 ;  San  Joaquin, 
800,000;  Fresno,  3,200,000;  Los  Angeles  and 
south,  3,000,000 ;  Sacramento  and  north,  1,600,- 
000 ;  other  counties,  1,500,000.  Of  this  amount 
at  least  ^000,000  will  be  distilled,  producing 
about  000,000  gallons  of  brandy.  ThebaUuoeof 
13,000,000  gallons  will  consist  of  dry  and  sweet 
wines.  During  the  past  year  over  7,000,000  gal- 
lons have  been  exported,  and  there  was  a  home 
consumption  of  fire  or  six  million  gallons. 

Farms. — After  a  careful  examination  and  nu- 
merous inquiries  the  Governor  &nds  that  the 
aTeiage  of  the  holdings  of  land  in  the  State  is  as 
high  as  800  acres.  Of  leas  than  86,000  farms 
there  are  more  than  3,500  that  have  more  than 
1,000  acres  each.  The  percentage  of  farms 
amounting  from  600  to  1,000  acres  in  extent  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  State. 

Mioing. — It  is  estimated  that  California's  min- 
ing industry  will  ^ow  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
more  than  $8,000,000  over  the  year  1887.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  increased  attention  being  paid 
to  mining  in  Nevada,  Placer,  and  Amador  coun- 
ties, where  the  interest  has  received  considerable 
attention  from  foreign  capital.  The  Los  Burros 
district,  in  Monterey  County,  is  coming  rapidly 
to  the  front  as  a  bullion  producer.  In  the  mines 
in  Alameda  and  San  Bernadino  counties  a  fine 
quality  of  coal  is  being  mined.  The  output  of 
copper  has  largely  increased  during  the  year ; 
many  small  mines  in  Arizona  and  NevEida  have 
helped  to  swell  the  sum  totaL 

The  receipts  of  treasure  at  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co/s  express  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1888,  were  as  fol- 
low: From  the  interior,  $20,988,483;  from  the 
north  coast,  529,181 ;  from  Mexico  (west  coast), 
$13S8,4«7;  total,  $22366.181. 

DmisIos.— The  State  Supreme  Court,  in  llay, 
1880,  in  the  case  of  Central  Irrigation  District 
va.  De  Lappe,  tendered  a  decision  similar  to  that 
rendered,  m  1888,  in  Turlock  Irrigation  District 
fa.  Williams,  but  covering  additional  questions 
affecting  the  validity  of  the  Wrupht  irrigation 
law  of  1887.  The  court  afBrms  its  former  de- 
cision favorable  to  the  oonstitntionality  of  the  act, 
and,  by  settling  other  minor  questions,  renders 
procedure  under  it  safe  and  practicable.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  1889,  only  four  districts  nad 
been  organized  under  this  law,  and  only  two  bad 
actually  issued  bonds ;  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
decision  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  organized  districts. 

CANA1>A,  DOMINION  OF.  See  Doxnnov 
OF  Cahada. 

CAPE  COLONY  ANB  SOVTH  AFRICA. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  csolony  in 
South  Afric&  The  Legislative  Council  is  com- 
posed of  22  members,  elected  for  seven  years,  and 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  76  members,  elected 
for  Ave  yeais^  iochidiiig  2  representatives  of  the 
Tranakeian  territories  admitted  to  seats  under 
an  act  of  1887.  The  ri^t  ot  suffrage  belongs  to 


adult  male  citizens  paying  rent  of  £50  or  re- 
ceiving an  annual  salary  of  at  least  that  amount. 
The  number  of  voters  r^fistered  in  1888  was 
70,300.  The  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  1880  till  188B  was  Sir  Hercules  O.  B. 
Robinson,  who  had  previously  been  Qovemor  of 
New  South  Wales  and  of  New  Zealand.  He  was 
succeeded,  on  Aug.  1,  by  Sir  Henry  Brougham 
Loch,  who  was  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  mission 
to  China  in  1857-'60,  haviog  served  in  the  army 
in  India  and  the  Crimea,  and  was  Governor  olC 
Victoria  from  1884  till  he  reoelved  his  present 
i^pointment. 

The  executive  power,  ezo^t  in  imperial  mat- 
ters, rests  mainly  with  the  C^ie  ministry,  since 
responsible  government  was  conferred  on  the 
colony  in  1873.  The  Premier  and  Treasurer  of 
the  colony  is  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg. 

Area  tmi  Popalation.— The  area  of  Cape 
Colony,  including  14,511  square  -miles  in  the  an- 
nexed territories,  is  218,917  square  miles.  The 
estimated  population  of  Cape  Colony  proper  in 
1887  was  1,001,096.  Including  the  dependencies, 
Transkei,  East  Griqu^and,  and  Temouland.  the 
total  population  was  1,877,218.  The  white  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  860,000.  The  capital. 
Cape  Town,  had  70,000  inhabitants  in  188a  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1887  was  5,017.  (Jov- 
ernment  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The 
net  adult  arrivals  in  1887  were  621. 

Commerce.— The  total  value  ot  imports  of 
merchandise  in  1887  was  £6,086,185,  and  of  ex- 
ports,  including  diamonds,  £7,719,386.  The  ex- 
ports of  wool  were  £1,674,981 ;  ostrich  feathers, 
£365,587;  hides  and  skins,  £866,660;  copper 
ore,  £577,068;  Angora  hair,  £268,446;  wme. 
£18,928 ;  dhuuonds,  £4,243,470.  The  colony  had 
1,360,000  head  of  cattle,  13,100,000  sheep,  and 
4,280,000  goats  in  1888.  About  5,686,^6  gal- 
lons of  Vine  and  1,890,052  gallons  of  bnmdy 
were  produced  in  that  year.  Soijie  of  the  wine 
districts  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera,  and  the  services  of  a  French 
expert  have  been  engaged  to  combat  the  plague. 
Parliament  having  voted  a  considerable  sum  to 
carry  out  his  recommendations.  Trade  has  been 
stimulated  the  developmmt  of  gold  mining 
in  the  Transvaal.  Every  branch  of  industry 
has  recovered  from  tiio  late  commercial  depres- 
sion. The  trade  returns  for  the  quarter  ending 
March.  81,  1889,  showed  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  in  the  imports,  and  of  twenty-four  per  cent, 
in  the  exports  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1887.  Independent  of  the  Transvaal  gold  fields, 
the  increased  value  of  the  exports  for  1888-*89 
over  the  preceding  year  exceeded  £1,000,000. 
The  recovery  of  material  prosperity,  which 
is  marked  throughout  South  Afnca,  is  largely 
due  to  the  improvement  in  the  wool  and  agri- 
cultural industries.  The  export  of  gold  from 
South  Africa,  which  was  £^,548  in  1885,  was 
nearlv  £1,000,000  in  1888,  and  for  the  first  qnar^ 
ter  of  1889  at  the  rate  of  £1,200,000  a  yntr. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1887  was 
620,  of  848,018  tons,  exclusive  of  coasting  vessels, 
which  numbered  1,216,  of  1,875,633  tons. "  The 
number  of  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports  was 
601,  of  818,062  tons,  and  coastwue  1^1,  of 
1,890.000  tons. 

Ballroads.— The  Government  railroad  Uaes 
at  the  end  ot  1887  had  a  total  length  of  1,509 
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miles.  There  irere  besides  177  miles  of  private 
nilroads.  The  GovernmeDt  lines  cost  £8,672 
a  mile,  or  altogether  £14,166,452.  The  gross 
receipts  in  18S7  were  £1,271,124,  and  the  ex- 
penses £681,887.  The  Cape  Parliament  passed 
new  railroad  bills  in  the  session  that  closed  on 
Ang.  14,  1689.  The  various  projects  approved 
by  the  parliamentary  committee  on  railroad  ex- 
tension and  works  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£7,500,000,  which  must  be  obtained  from  Lon- 
don money-lenders.  The  works  on  the  northern 
extension  of  the  railroad  from  Kimberley  to  the 
border  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  have  been  in- 
deflnitelr  postponed,  and  tlie  Government  has 
expended  a  oonsiderable  sum  in  improving  the 
road  to  the  Vaal  river,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  traffic.  The  new  railroads  will  connect  the 
eastern  and  midland  systems,  a  road  will  be 
built  to  the  coal  fields  on  the  eastern  border, 
and  another  will  connect  Simonstown  on  Simon's 
Bay,  which  is  an  important  coaling  station,  with 
Cape  Town.  The  Ck»vemnient  is  to  purchase 
nulroads  from  Worcester  to  Ashton  and  from 
Grahamstown  to  Kowie. 

The  PMt-Oflee  and  Tel^rsphg.— The  num- 
ber of  letters  posted  in  1887  was  7,485,968 ;  of 
newspapers,  4,065^534. 

The  telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  4,810 
miles  in  the  beginning  oT  1688.  The  messages  in 
1667  numbered  651,294.  The  receipts  amounted 
to  £54,aOS.  and  the  expenses  to  £47,898. 

Finattees. — The  revenue  fox  the  year  ending 
Judo  80,  1887,  exclusive  of  £143,174  of  loans, 
was  £8,160,666,  and  tbe  expenditure  £3,882,007. 
In  1888  the  receipts  amounted  to  £8,426,254.  A 
third  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  railroads, 
and  another  third  from  customs.  Of  the  expen- 
diture the  public  debt  consumes  one  third,  and 
the  expenses  of  operating  the  railroads  take 
one  flftn.  The  deot  of  uie  colonT  on  Jan.  1, 
1886,  amount^  to  £81,104,286,  besides  £1,828,- 
716  for  harbor  improvements  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  The  public  finances  were  in  a 
more  prosperous  state  in  1889  than  they  had 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  doelu  and 
fortifications  at  Table  Bay,  which  have  been 
bailt  at  the  expense  of  the  oolony,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1890.  The  Government  has  decided  to 
extend  the  harbor  works  in  order  to  afford  shel- 
ter for  the  imperial  navy  and  for  {Missing  vessels. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment uses  the  repair  docks  at  Table  Bay,  and 
that  the  Simon's  Bay  works  are  intended  for 
naval  and  defensive  purposes,  and  also  that  the 
extensive  fortified  harbors  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  intended  to  hold  tbe  alternative  naval 
route  to  India  open  in  case  ot  the  closure  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  an  equitable  contribution  was  asked 
from  the  imperial  treasury.  The  home  Gov- 
ernment, however,  adhered  to  the  rale  followed 
in  other  colonies,  that  the  local  Government 
should  construct  all  the  defensive  wortcs  and 
the  Imperial  Government  provide  the  arma- 
ments. Honey  was  voted  also  fox  dredging  and 
other  operations  at  East  London  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  great  additional  trade  that  is  expected 
when  the  proposed  nulroads  are  completed. 
After  remitting  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £270,- 
000,  the  Prime  Minister  estimated  the  revenue 
for  ISSO-'OO  at  £3,880,000,  and  the  expenditure 
at  £8,787,000.  Tbe  accounts  for  1868-'69  showed 


a  surplus  revenue  of  £400,000,  which  was  util- 
ized to  cover  the  deficits  of  previous  years. 

ChaBge  of  Governors.— Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son was  the  prime  mover  in  the  annexation  of 
Bechuanaland  and  the  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  British  influence  to  the  Zambesi;  yet,  far 
from  agreeing  with  the  advocates  of  an  imperial 
policy  who  prevailed  on  the  British  Government 
to  expel  the  Boer  settlers  from  Bechuanaland  in 
the  hope  of  peopling  the  country  with  British 
colonists,  he  is  regarded  at  the  Cape  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  idea  of  "Africa  for  the  Afri* 
kanders,"  and  is  anxious  to  have  Bechuanaland 
transferred  to  colonial  rule  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  taking  leave  ot  absence  for  a  visit  to  England, 
he  defined  in  a  notable  speech  the  policy  that  he 
desired  to  represent  if  he  continued  in  his  post, 
"  Prom  a  verv  early  period  of  my  adminis^ 
tion,"  he  said, "  I  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the 
high,  healthy,  central  plat«iu  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony,  which,  as  the  gate  to  the  interior 
of  South  and  Centnd  Africa,  seemed  to  me  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  tbe  fever- 
stricken  mangrove  swamps  on  the  east  coast  or 
the  sandy,  waterless  fringe  on  the  west.  I  ac- 
cordingly devoted  my  best  efforts  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  territory.  For  a  time  my  advo- 
cacy was  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness;  but  the  ultimate  result  nas  been 
that  instead  of  the  Cape  Colony  being,  as  it 
were,  hide-bound,  and  shut  in  on  the  north  bv  a 
foreign  power,  we  have  to-day  in  that  direction 
— first,  the  Crown  colonf  of  B^tish  Bechuanap 
land,  next  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  ex- 
tending to  the  twenty-second  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  beyond  it  the  exclusive  sphere  of 
British  influence  extending  to  the  Zambesi.  The 
true  British  policy  for  South  Africa  seems  to  me 
to  be  what  may  be  termed  colonialism  through 
imperialism,  in  other  words,  colonial  expansion 
through  imperial  aid,  the  home  Governmmt 
doing  what  the  colonies  can  not  do  for  them- 
selves, having  constitutionally  no  authority  be- 
yond their  borders.  There  are  three  competing 
influences  at  work  in  South  Africa.  They  are 
colonialism,  republicanism,  and  imperialism. 
As  for  the  last^  it  is  a  diminishing  quantity, 
there  being  now  no  longer  any  permanent  place 
in  the  future  of  South  Africa  for  direct  imperial 
rule  on  any  lar^  scale."  He  scouted  the  idea  of 
a  "  South  African  India  in  tbe  Kalihari,"  of  a 
Governor-General  "  who  is  to  administer,  as  in 
India,  a  system  of  personal,  as  distinguished 
from  parliamentarv  rule,  and  round  whom  the 
several  colonies  anu  stat^  are  to  rallv."  All  the 
Imperial  Government  can  do  in  Sontn  Africa,  he 
thinks,  is  "by  means  of  spheres  of  influence, 
protectorates,  and  Crown  colonies,  to  gradually 
prepare  the  way  for  handing  native  territories 
over  to  the  Cape  and  Katal  bo  soon  as  such  trans- 
fers can  be  made  with  justice  to  the  natives  and 
advantage  to  all  concerned."  The  Cape  Colo- 
nists had  no  cause  to  feel  aggrieved,  in  his  opin- 
ion, at  the  denhd  of  their  request  for  the  annex- 
ation of  British  Bechuanaland ;  for  the  country 
is  British,  tbe  trade  route  is  secure,  and  the  land 
is  as  available  for  every  Cape  Colonist  who  desires 
to  purchase  it  at  one  shilling  an  acre  as  if  it 
were  already  a  part  of  the  colony.  The  territory 
must  sooner  or  later  revert  to  the  Cape,  and  mean- 
while the  British  tax-payets  are  supporting  the 
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burden  of  ita  AdminisbsUon  and  improvement 
ColoiuaUsm  and  TapublicanUm  are  the  forces 
that  are  contending  for  future  supremacy,  and 
in  the  contest  Bntish  colonialism  is  heavily 
handicapped  hy  what  the  Governor  calls  "  the 
well-meant,  but  mistaken  interference  of  irre- 
sponsible and  iil- informed  persons  in  England," 
whose  meddling  is  injurious  in  the  long  run  to 
the  natives, "  while  it  makes  every  resident  in 
tiie  republics,  English  as  well  as  Dutch,  rejoice 
in  ^eir  independence,  and  oonverta  many  a 
colonist  from  an  imperialist  into  a  republican." 

Sir  Hercules  Bobinson's  remarkable  speech, 
which  stirred  the  indignation  of  a  strong  section 
of  the  Tory  party  in  England,  rendered  impos- 
sible his  return,  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  find  a  suitable  man  to 
succeed  him.  The  Gkivemor  left  for  England 
on  Hay  1,  leaving  the  question  of  his  return  or 
retirement  open  until  he  had  expounded  his 
views  to  the  British  Government  His  pro- 
gramme being  rejected,  ho  gave  in  hia  resigua- 
tion,  which  was  accepted  at  once.  The  entire 
press  of  Cape  Colony  applauded  the  sentiments 
of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  imperialist  pfuiy 
at  the  O^w,  which  was  composed  of  Englitu 
merdxanta  and  speculators  who  hfiped  for  mate- 
rial advantages  through  the  patronage  of  the 
Imperial  authorities,  baa  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  On  motion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  both 
houses  of  Parliament  unanimously  passed  a  res- 
olution expressing  regret  that  the  Governor's 
resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  future  policy  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment would  be  in  accordance  with  the  views 
that  he  had  enunciated,  which  were  held  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  "  as  a  divergence 
from  them  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  South  Africa  and  of  the  Empire.*'  Aftor  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson's  retirement  from  the  govern- 
orship, the  office  was  offered  to  several  persons, 
and  the  Government  was  almost  driven  to  tba 
alternative  of  sending  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
back  on  his  own  terms,  namely,  that  South  Africa 
should  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  political 
future  without  English  interference.  Finally 
Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  popular  Governor  of  Vic- 
toria, was  induced  to  accept  the  posts  of  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  of  South 
Africa.  Until  his  arrival,  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  rear,  General  Smyth  acted  as  administra- 
tor of  Cape  Colony. 

Cnstoms  and  Railway  ConTeBtlon.~I>ele- 
rates  from  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  met  early  in  1880  at  Bloemfontein  to 
discuss  the  extension  of  railroads  into  the  Free 
State  and  a  customs  convention.  The  delegates 
of  the  Cape  and  of  the  Onnge  Free  State  in- 
sisted on  the  scheme  of  a  customs  onion  adopted 
at  a  conference  at  Cape  Town  between  the  Col- 
ony and  the  Republic  in  1888,  and  since  ratified 
by  the  two  legislatures.  The  Natal  delegates  were 
unable  to  agree  to  that  basis- of  discussion,  as 
the  people  of  Natal  desired  to  continue  the  low 
rates  of  duty  that  have  given  them  an  advan- 
tage in  the  trade  with  the  Butch  republics  and 
the  native  communities,  especially  in  view  of  the 
existing  commercial  prosperity  and  growth  of 
revenne.  They  therefore  withdrew  from  the 
conference  on  the  understanding  that  Natal 
might  come  in  later  if  she  shomd  so  choose. 


Aftor  the  withdrawal  of  Natal  the  Ci^  and 
Free  State  representatives  revised  the  convention 
in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  their  own 
governments  irrespective  of  Natal.  The  confer- 
ence separated  on  March  28.  The  customs  union 
between  the  Cape  and  the  Free  State  went  into 
operation  in  July.  The  railroad  from  Orange 
nver  to  Bloemfontein  is  expected  to  be  opened 
for  traffic  before  the  end  of  1890.  It  will  proba- 
bly be  extended  eraitually  to  the  Vaal,  thiDuefa 
Johanneabntg  to  Pretoria,  and  thuioe  into  the 
gold  r^rionfi  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Trans- 
vaal The  extension  from  Colesbere  to  Orange 
river,  authorized  in  the  session  of  lw8,  wascom- 

fleted  and  opened  for  traffic  in  June.  The  con- 
inuation  of  the  railroad  to  Btoemfont«n  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Orange  Free  State  Volks> 
raad  In  Mar.  The  line  is  bSng  constructed  by 
the  Cape  Government  at  the  cost  of  the  Free 
State.  The  Cape  Government  was  deterred  by 
protests  of  the  South  African  Republic  from 
proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  northern 
extension  authorized  in  1888  from  Kimberley  to 
the  Vaal  river.  President  KrQger  opposes  this 
railroad  not  merely  because  he  wishes  to  estab- 
lish independent  oommnnioationfl  with  the  sea, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  British,  in  the  event 
of  another  war,  from  putting  down  a  force  of 
r^fulars  on  the  Transvaal  frontier  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Natal  CioTemment 
pushed  forward  its  railroad  syslam  to  the  btw- 
ders  of  both  republics. 

NataL — The  maritime  British  colony  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  Africa  possesses  representar 
tive  government  under  the  amended  cnarter  of 
1879.  It  is  not  ready  to  undertake  the  ru^ta 
and  duties  of  responsible  government,  which 
would  throw  upon  it  the  burden  and  risk  of  de- 
fending its  borders  against  the  savage  peoples 
on  the  frontiers.  Negotiations  on  this  sul^ect 
are  pending  between  the  colonial  and  home  goT- 
emments.  It  is  proposed  to  annex  Zululand  to 
the  colony,  with  guur&jitees  for  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Cafrres  and  the  reservation  of  land 
for  their  occupation. 

The  Governor  is  assisted  in  the  administration 
by  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  officer  commanding  the  imperial 
forces,  the  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Sec- 
retary for  Native  Affairs  of  the  Colony,  the  Colo- 
nial Engineer,  and  two  nominated  members. 
The  Le^slative  Council,  which  shares  the  law- 
making power,  imder  an  act  passed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parluunent  in  1888,  consists  of  thiity  mem- 
bers, of  whom  7  are  nominated  by  the  Crown 
and  23  elected  by  the  counties  and  boroughs. 
The  present  Governor,  who  is  also  Governor  of 
Zalaland,  is  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havilock,  ap- 
pointed ill  October,  1886. 

The  total  population  in  1887  was  477.100,  con- 
sisting of  85366  Europeans,  8S,81S  East  Indiuis, 
and  408,922  natives.  The  Europeui  population 
has  increased  by  60  per  cent,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion by  ICQ  per  cent.,  and  the  native  population 
by  82  per  cent,  since  1879.  Durban,  the  capital, 
had  16,948  inhabitants  on  July  31,  1887,  and 
Pietermaritzburg  15,767. 

The  imports  %  sea  in  1887  amounted  to  £2,- 
268,920,  and  the  exports  to  £1.056,959.  The 
main  part  of  the  exports,  especially  wool,  which 
constitutes  nearly  naU  of  the  total,  are  the 
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produce  of  the  neighboring  Dutch  republics, 
which  absorb  about  one  third  of  the  imports. 
The  export  of  gold  during  six  months  of  1888 
was  £191,439.  The  export  of  sugar  from  Natal 
dflcUned  neatif  half  >wtween  1881  and  1887. 
The  tonnage  entered  and  oleued  at  the  seaports 
in  1887  was  466,791.  The  principal  orops  are 
sugar  and  grain.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony 
2,000,000  acres  are  reserved  for  the  natives, 
8,000,000  acres  hare  been  sold  to  Europeans,  and 
2,778,000  acres  remain  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
There  are  large  coal  fields,  as  yet  undeveloped,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  and  iron  ore  of 
apod  qiiality  has  been  found  in  their  vicinity. 
Silver  ore  was  disoovued  in  1889,  near  Grey- 
town.  Trade  has  grown  ntpidly  since  the  gold 
discoveries  in  Witwatersrand.  The  returns  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fear  1889  show  an  advance 
of  one  third  in  both  imports  and  ezporta  on  the 
trade  for  1888. 

The  revenue  of  the  eoloiiy  in  1887  was  £816,- 
480,  and  the  expenditure  £368.154,  not  reckon- 
ing £104,575  expended  on  public  works  and  de- 
freyed  by  loans.  Next  to  customs,  which  yielded 
£331,411  in  1887,  the  largest  source  of  revenue  is 
the  native  hut  tax,  producing  in  that  year  £73,- 
373.  The  public  debt  on  Dec.  81, 1887,  amounted 
to  £4,085,126.  During  the  six  months  ending 
June  SO,  1888,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from 
ordinary  sources  amounted  to  £905,084  and  the 
disbuneinents  to  £868,154.  There  was  a  snrptus 
of  £431,000  at  the  end  of  1888.  The  revenue  for 
1880  was  estimated  at  £1,300,000,  exceeding  the 
estimated  expenditure  by £173,000.  Theincrease 
in  the  revenue  is  ohiefiy  due  to  the  Transvaal 
gold  fields,  and  in  order  to  develop  that  trade  as 
much  as  posmble  the  Natal  OoTeniment  hastened 
to  extend  the  railroads. 

The  Jength  of  the  lines  in  operation  on  Jan.  1, 
1888,  was  330  miles. 

The  Legislative  Council  in  the  session  closing 
on  March  33,  1889,  authorized  the  extension  of 
the  system  to  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  bor- 
ders. The  Natal  Ooveminent  has  contracted  to 
build  the  Free  State  railroad  as  tar  as  Harris- 
mith,  where  the  Republic  will  ooUect  duties  from 
July  1, 1889.  The  line  to  the  Transvaal  border  is 
expected  to  reach  Newcastle  before  the  end  of 
1890,  and  Coldstream  a  year  later.  The  Legis- 
tive  Council  sanctioned  bills  for  raising  £1,500,- 
000  by  a  loan,  for  building  the  railroads. 

The  Legislative  Council  was  convened  again 
in  April  to  consider  the  question  of  joining  the 
Cape  and  Free  State  conventions.  The  Natal 
delegates  at  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  had 
taken  part  in  framing  the  railroad  convention, 
and  to  this  the  Councd  gave  its  adherence.  The 
Governor  n^tiated  for  a  compromise  after  the 
diasolation  of  the  conference  without  being  able 
to  obtain  terms  that  were  considered  satisfactory 
for  Natal.  The  Colonial  Secretary  therefore 
concurred  with  the  resolve  of  the  Oounoil  to  ad- 
here to  a  free-trade  policy.  The  railraads  are 
expected  to  sapport  the  Government  of  Natid 
without  taxation,  and,  with  Durban  a  free  port, 
the  merchants  of  Natal  hope  to  monopolize  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  The  alliance  between  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Free  State  was  condemned  as  an 
nnholy  one^  taxing  other  parts  of  Lx>uth  Africa 
for  the  benefit  of  the  two  governments.  On 
May  7  the  Legislative  CouncU  unanimously  de- 


clined to  join  in  the  Bloemfontein  convention, 
and  approved  the  proposal  of  the  Natal  delegates 
in  favor  of  imposing  a  transit  duty  of  6  per  cent. 
The  import  duties  were  reduced  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  free  list  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  timber  and  othn- 
articles,  and  the  Governor  was  empowered  to 
make  special  reductions  at  bis  discretion  on 
goods  going  to  the  interior.  The  new  duties 
went  into  operation  immediately.  The  Cape 
Parliament,  in  adopting  the  convention  tariff, 
conferred  on  the  Government  similar  powers  of 
granting  rebates  in  order  to  plaoe  Cape  merchants 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  NataL  The  Ni^al 
Government  asked  the  Cfdonial  authorities  In 
England  to  veto  the  convention,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Natal, 
and  received  a  reply  from  Lord  Knutsford  re- 
fusing to  disallow  the  customs  anion,  which 
Natal  had  the  opportunity  to  join  but  declined. 

Znlnland.— Tne  oitire  Amaculu  Kingdom 
was  formally  incorporated  !n  the  British  Empire 
bv  proclamation  on  May  14.  1887.  Its  area  is 
atwut  8,000  square  miles.  The  population  has 
greatly  decreased  as  the  result  of  wars  and  con- 
sequent famines.  There  are  no  returns  regard- 
ing the  number  of  Zulus  remaining.  The  proc- 
lamation of  British  sovereignty  was  not  followed 
br  any  attempt  to  set  up  an  effective  government. 
Usib^ni,  a  prot^  of  the  English  and  rival  king, 
who  had  been  drvrea  from  Zoluland  by  the  Usntns 
or  adherents  of  the  dynasty,  and  was  replaced  in 
power  over  a  part  of  the  oonntnr  under  the  set- 
tlenlent  of  1687,  was  emboldened  to  plunder  the 
partisans  of  Dinizulu,  the  son  of  Cetewayo  and 
inheritor  of  his  father's  royal  dignity  in  the  eves 
of  the  Zulus,  upon  which  Dinizoln  collected  nis 
warriors  to  attack  the  followos  of  TJsibepu. 
British  troop  put  an  end  to  the  feud,  and  Dini- 
zulu fled  to  the  Transvaal.  He  surrendered  him- 
self after  the  arrest  of  his  uncle  Undabuko  and 
others  of  his  chiefs,  and  was  placed  under  arrest 
on  the  charge  of  murder,  which  was  afterward 
withdrawn,  on  Nov.  15,  1888,  the  day  after  his 
arrival  in  Fietermaritzbuiv.  A  special  court 
was  held  at  Etshowe,  which  passed  severe  sen- 
tences on  all  members  of  Uie  Usntu  party  that 
were  brought  before  it.  Dinizulu  appealed 
against  a  warrant  transferring  him  from  Natal 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal,  which  tried 
his  generals  Undabuko  and  Tshingana  and  him- 
s^f  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  on  April 
37,  1889,  found  them  guilty  and  sentenced  them 
to  fifteen,  twelve,  and  ten  years'  imprisonment 
respectively.  The  court-house  was  surrounded 
by  a  military  guard  to  prevent  a  popular  rising 
when  the  sentence  was  delivered,  and  the  court 
at  once  adjourned  on  disposing  of  the  case. 
Usibepu  was  afterward  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate for  a  murder  that  had  been  committed  dur- 
ing the  troubles.  The  chaive  was  dismissed,  but 
the  Governor  ma  not  satisfied  with  this  disposal 
of  the  case,  and  ordered  a  further  investigation. 
Hie  harsh  sentences  passed  upon  Dinisulu  and 
his  friends,  the  uneq_ual  treatment  of  Usibepu, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  prevailing  among  the 
Zulus  impelled  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Soci- 
ety and  other  friends  of  the  natives  to  press  for 
justice  and  mercy  to  the  chiefs  under  sentence, 
a  satisfactory  appcntionment  of  lands  among  the 
Zulus,  and  a  readjudioation  of  the  rival  claims 
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ot  the  Uaiitin  and  their  enemies.  The  garrison 
of  Briti-'<li  ri-[;iilars  kept  in  Zululand  after  the 
4lisuirlj[ii]i-i-s  of  1888  numbered  1,000  men. 

Bechiiunulbnd. — The  Crown  colony  of  Brit- 
ish Bechu  arm  land  extends  north  of  Cape  Colony 
iilon^  tho  western  frontier  of  the  South  African 
RopuhJic,  lK>ing  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
liT  tlie  Moiopo  river.  West  of  the  Crown  colony 
the  Bei:hiin.MiilHnd  protectorate  extends  over  the 
KnlnKari  Jlc^erl  to  20°  east  longitude,  and  north 
of  it  A3  far  as  2'^"  south  latitude.  The  total  area 
i^f  Ixjtli  mixtions  is  162,000  square  miles.  The 
Cmwn  cokmy  was  annexed  by  proclamation  in 
188-^>.  in  Hixiordance  with  a  convention  concluded 
with  the  South  African  Republic  in  1884.  It 
then  catilbiiK'd  44,135  inhabitants.  The  area  is 
abniit  45,*XK)  square  miles.  Only  a  part  of  it  is 
fertile,  aw^  miiy  one  third  of  the" surface  is  popu- 
lated. The  European  element,  both  British  and 
Dutch,  13  ftiiniag  upon  the  native  population, 
which  hai;  declined  not  only  relatively  but  abso- 
lutely fiini'o  the  British  annexation.  The  Euro- 
pciin  ^ettle-rs  pny  no  attention  to  agriculture,  de- 
pending hy  nMerence  on  the  cfaAuce  gains  of 
triiiis|wrt  Vkling,  The  native  farmers  are  more 
indiist  Hons,  but  improvident.  Large  profits  have 
bcoii  modo  ijy  traders  in  buying  grain  from  the 
datives  nt  low  prices  and  after  a  few  months 
selling  it  l^i^ck  to  them  at  much  dearer  rates. 
Thi^re  is  a  litrge  contraband  tralflc  in  brandy, 
which  the  t-'jiffreg  help  to  conceal.  Cattle-steaJ- 
iii^,  thniigh  iittll  common,  is  being  gradually 
stnmjwfl  (.nil.  "  Preebooting,"  or  the  unauthor- 
ized iicciijiAliim  of  land,  has  ceased,  and  in  con- 
fiequi'nco  th(?  border  police  force  was  reduced 
from  TflJO  iii-  n  to  350 ;  but  in  1889  it  was  again 
increased,  The  cost  of  administration  exceeds 
the  n-ceipti*  ix>th  in  the  colony  and  the  proteet- 
omte.  Tlie  tottil  expenseof  Bechuanaland  up  to 
}m9  has  aincninted  to  £1,500,000.  In  1886  the 
revenue  was  t;(l,700.  and  the  expenditure,  includ- 
ing ror  police,  was  £110.000.  In  1887 
tliL'  revemiL'  was  £9,690,  and  the  expenditure 
£Jl>5.8.'i().  of  which  £79,000  was  for  police.  In 
188S  the  Ftpenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by 
£69,000.  of  which  £59,939  represents  the  police 
Bipenses.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the 
tax  of  Ids.  t'er  annum  on  every  native  hut,  and 
lOa.  nn  mc  li  wife  of  a  native.  The  post-office 
does  iir>t  pnv  its  expenses,  notwithstanding  a 
lurge  dLtmiind  for  the  stamps  among  foreign  col- 
lect* 'rs, 

Tht)  flrobclaar-Kharaa  incident  was  adjudi- 
cated by  th£'  Imperial  Government  on  the  report 
of  an  invefiti^.'rttion  on  the  spot  conducted  by  Sir 
SidTiijy  Siii;i[)Ard,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the 
BeehunnuLiinl  Protectorate,  within  the  borders 
of  which  IIk^  attack  on  the  Boer  command  by 
KhiHitn'n  inb-ii  took  place.  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son hiul  n.'je(.ted  a  proposition  of  the  Transvaal 
Oovomini'nt  to  refer  the  difficulty  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  ihy  President  of  the  French  republic 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
vestigation w(iji  b^un  on  the  Limpopo  river  in 
January,  IKHfl.  Gen.  Joubert  was  present  as 
comniisRioin  r  for  the  South  African  Republic. 
Th«  tiijiinitc  was  referred,  after  the  evidence  was 
TOlli'oled.  til  I  he  decision  of  Sir  J.  H.  de  Villiers. 
It  was  shcmi)  Tl'iatGrobelaar  was  not  a  freebooter, 
but  ail  acen'dited  consul  of  the  South  African 
RepuhHc  n^tuming  to  his  own  country,  and 


without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  dis- 
puted boundary,  the  arbitrator  decided  that  £300 
should  be  paid  by  Khama  annually  to  Grobe- 
laar's  widow  as  compensation. 

The  discussion  of  the  future  destiny  of  Bechu- 
analand has  caused  bad  blood  between  the  dom- 
inant Dutch  party  and  the  jealous  advocates  in 
England  and  m  wjuth  Africa  of  British  suprem- 
acy. The  latter,  represented  by  a  South  AfricaD 
committee,  propose  to  preserve  Bechuanaland 
and  the  regions  beyond  as  a  Crown  colony  and  a 
field  for  British  emigrants,  who  would  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  anti-English  population  of 
Cape  Colony  as  well  as  of  the  repuolica  The 
Afrikander  Bond  retorted  with  a  demand  for  the 
immediate  incorporation  of  Bechuanaland  in 
Cape  Colony.  The  Cape  Government  has  twice 
refused  to  take  over  the  administration,  and 
when  finally  it  offered  proposals  to  that  end,  the 
Imperial  Government  announced  its  determina- 
tion to  retain  the  charge  of  the  country. 

Bechuanaland  has  an  elevation  of  from  foar 
to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Al- 
though much  sickness  prevails  amon^  the  na- 
tives, it  is  due  to  poverty  and  onsanitary  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  country  is  considered  health- 
ful for  Europeans.  The  land  is  adapted  for 
cultivatiue  maize  and  raising  cattle.  Corn,  wool, 
hides,  cattle,  and  wood  are  exported,  and  experi- 
ments are  bein^  made  in  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco. There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Barkly 
West  to  Mafeking,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
country.  The  seat  of  the  administration  is  at 
Vnrburg,  the  capital  of  the  suppressed  Boer  Re- 
public of  Stellaland. 

Matabeleland. — The  sphere  of  British  influ- 
ence embraces  the  half  of  iChama's  country  that 
is  not  included  in  the  protectorate  and  Mata- 
beleland,  extending  from  the  Limpopo  to  the 
Zambesi.  This  region,  which  was  declared  sub- 
ject to  British  influence  in  1888,  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  twentieth  degree  of  east  latitude, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
Sofala.  The  entire  area  is  340,000  square  miles. 
This  includes  Mashonaland,  over  which  the  Portu- 
guese claim  suzerain  rights  by  virtue  of  treaties 
with  former  native  rulers.  In  answer  to  a  pro- 
test against  the  assertion  of  British  claims  over 
this  region,  the  High  Commissioner,  in  March, 
1889,  conveyed  the  information  to  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  that  Mashonaland,  being  under 
the  rule  of  Lobengula,  is  within  the  sphere  of 
British  influence.  The  Transvaal  Boers  lay 
claim  to  a  protectorate  over  Lobengula's  coun- 
try under  a  treaty  with  Moselikatze,  whom  they 
drove  over  the  Limpopo  out  of  his  former  coun- 
try fifty  years  ago.  This  claim  the  British  Gov- 
ernment treats  with  indifference,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  South  African  Republic  does  not 
venture  to  insist  upon  it.  The  frontier  Boers, 
however,  manjr  of  whom  have  sold  their  farroa 
to  English  mining  speculators,  covet  the  lands 
across  the  Limpopo,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 
strained by  interdicts  of  the  British  or  of  their 
own  Government,  if  they  can  muster  commandos 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  Loben- 
gula. In  order  to  forestall  the  Boers  and  the 
Portuguese  and  establish  a  colorable  claim  to 
the  most  promising  auriferous  region  in  Africa, 
the  Britisn  authorities  encouraged  the  efforts  of 
mining  speculators  to  get  a  foothold  in  Loben- 
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gala's  eonntiy.  The  High  Commissioner  gave  a 
provisional  consent  to  a  concession  obtained  hj 
a  man  named  Radd,  acting  for  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  associates  in  the  De  Beers  Mine,  whereby 
Lobensula  granted  to  the  syndicate  exclusive 
mineral  rights  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  ex- 
cepting the  Tati  district,  in  oonsideration  of  an 
annaal  payment  of  £1,200  and  a  present  of  1,000 
Martini  nfles,  100,000  roands  of  ammunition, 
and  a  gunboat.  The  same  reasons  of  public 
policy  that  led  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  approve 
these  negotiations  caused  the  British  (jFovem- 
ment  later,  when  its  position  in  MatabeleUud 
WHS  more  secare,  to  open  Ixibengala's  eyes  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  consideration  for  so  vast 
a  monopoly  and  to  prompt  him  to  repudiate  the 
bai^ain.  A  flaw  was  disoorered  in  the  for- 
malities that  attended  the  grant,  and  on  the 
ground  that  only  two  chiefs  were  present  in- 
stead of  the  full  council  of  indunaa  mentioned 
in  the  concession,  and  that  there  was  no  qualified 
interpreter  to  explain  its  import,  the  Matabele 
King  demanded  the  return  of  the  instrqmont. 
In  the  spring  of  1889  Lobengukt  sent  two  of  his 
chief  inaunas  as-envoys  to  England  to  ascertain 
the  power  of  his  protectors  and  to  derise  a 
scheme  for  the  protection  of  his  country  against 
the  enemiea  threatening  it,  with  the  help  of  the 
British.  In  May  there  were  rumors  of  an  expe- 
dition of  seven  or  d^t  hundred  Boers  from  uie 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  river  territory,  and  Cape 
Colonr,  who  intended  to  found  new  homes  in  a 
hilly  obtrict,  salubrious  and  rich  in  game,  where 
there  were  no  black  inhabitants,  not  for  from  the 
Zambesi.  On  Oct  30, 1880,  a  charter,  resembling 
in  scope  and  character  that  of  the  old  Bast  India 
Company,  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Abercom, 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  and  Albert  Grey,  directors  for 
life,  and  others,  among  them  Lora  OitToid  and 
Cecil  Rhodes,  forming  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  which  is  endowed  with  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  British  protectorate  and  the  regions 
beyond,  as  far  as  it  may  wish  in  the  future  to 
extend  its  operations.  The  company  is  empow- 
ered to  establish  civil  government,  to  raise  a 
force  of  police,  to  grant  concessions  for  banks, 
railways,  docks,  telegraphs,  etc.,  to  hoist  the 
British  fla^  in  its  territories  and  on  its  vessels, 
to  control  the  traffic  in  spirite,  to  enforce  game 
laws,  and  in  general  to  exercise  all  poUticu  and 
l^slative  authority.  The  British  Government 
reserves  the  right  to  resume  the  public  powers 
delegated  to  the  company  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  rears.  The  temtory  over  which  the  com- 
panra  principal  field  of  operations  extends  has 
receivea  Hie  name  of  British  Zambesia,  compris- 
ingtbe  Bechnanaland  protectorate  and  the  conn- 
try  oooapied  by  Khama,  Lobengula,  uid  Uie  Ma- 
shonas.  The  grantees  who  obtained  rights  over 
the  Tati  district  from  Lobengula  in  1880  claim 
the  right  of  autonomous  administration.  British 
Zambesia  is  said  to  be  not  only  fabulously  rich 
in  gold,  but  to  contain  abundant  deposits  of  half 
a  dozen  other  metals.  The  forests  are  fall  of 
elephants  and  large  game,  and  between  the 
wooded  hills  are  fertile  valleys  where  grain  and 
other  ajEpicultnral  products  thrive  with  the  easi- 
est cultivation.  Unfailing  streams  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  tsetse  fly  make  the  country  valuable 
for  stock-raising,  and  the  climate  is  very  favor- 
able tor  Ean^wan  eokmiution.    Whether  the 


company  can  reap  the  advant^es  of  its  extraor- 
dinary political  and  commercial  privileges  will 
depend  on  the  disposition  of  Lobengula,  whose 
jurisdiction  over  his  hereditary  dominions  is  not 
taken  account  of  in  the  charter,  but  who  has  an 
army  of  16,000  highly  trained  and  valiant  war- 
riors. 

Swullaiid.— By  the  convention  entered  into 
at  London  with  Portugal  and  the  Transvaal  in 
1884,  Great  Britain  bound  herself  not  to  estab- 
lish any  political  control  over  Swasiland  or  Ton- 
galand,  and  exacted  an  engagement  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  Transraal  Republic  and  from 
Portugal  in  regard  to  Swaziland.  Both  govern- 
ments sent  commissionen  to  delimit  the  Portu- 
guese territory  of  Delagoa  Bay  from  Swaziland 
and  Independent  Tongaland.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment recently  sent  a  political  mission  to 
Tongaland  to  augment  its  prestige,  but  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  tr^ty  from  establishing  a  protect- 
orate over  that  country,  nor  would  it  suffer  the 
Portuguese  Government,  which  exercises  direct 
sovoeignty  over  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen  of  Amatonga,  to  take  the  rest  under  its 
protection.  The  queen  was  impelled  to  pray  for 
the  protection  firat  of  England  and  then  of 
Portugal  by  the  sight  of  the  fate  of  Swaziland. 
This  country,  lying  west  of  the  Lebombo  mount- 
ains, 8,000  w[uare  miles  in  extent,  is  inhabited  by 
about  60,000  natives,  who  form  one  of  the  most 
civilized  branches  of  the  Caff  re  race,  and  have  be- 
come, since  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  prey  of 
British  adventurers  who  are  beyond  direct  con- 
trol of  the  British  authorities.  The  king  lias  not 
been  able  to  exercise  any  degree  of  authority 
over  the  whites,  numbering  not  more  than  600, 
and  the  real  power  has  been  exercised  by  the 
white  faction  that  happened  for  the  time  being 
to  have  the  ear  of  the  drunken  tyrant  The 
cliques  of  Stoflel  Tausen  and  of  Ferreira,  which 
were  formerly  uppermost,  have  been  displaced 
through  English  infltfonce,  and  a  former  official, 
Mr.  Snepstone,  has  acted  practically,  though  not 
in  name,  as  British  resident  at  King  Umban- 
dine's  kraal,  and  has  with  some  success  kept 
freebooting  Boers  from  ac(|oiring  the  pastoral 
lands.  Tet  nnder  the  auspices  of  Shepstone,  as 
chief  adviser  of  the  king,  and  a  council  of  fifteen 
whites  under  his  presidency,  traders  and  minera 
tiavB  exploited  the  country  without  restraint. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  kingdom  has  been  di- 
vided into  mining  concessions.  The  king  was 
induced  to  grant  licenses  and  monopolies  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  tosign  away  his  revenues.  Finally 
hedeterminedto  get  rid  of  his&lsefrioids.  The 
Shepstone  party  threatened  the  intervention  of 
British  troops,  and  with  every  artifice  intrigued 
to  retain  their  position.  Umbandine  turned  to 
the  Boers,  and  when  ill  and  not  expecting  to  live 
was  on  the  point  of  making  Gen.  KrQger  guar- 
dian to  his  son  and  heir.  At  last  he  dismissed 
Shepstone  and  appointed  a  man  named  Miller  in 
his  place  as  chief  adviser,  A  request  of  the 
king  for  a  British  protectorate  was  refused  by 
Sir  Arthur  Havelock;  The  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, which  was  likewise  precluded  by  treaty 
engagements  fi\>m  annexing  the  country  or  es- 
tablishing a  protectorate,  offered  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  whites  in  Swaziland,  guaran- 
teeing the  lung  full  independence  uid  a  recog- 
nition of  all  legal  rights  granted  by  him.  poL 
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Hsrtin  was  sent  to  Umbandine  on  a  mission 
from  the  British  QoTemment,  and  Gten.  Smit 
went  as  commissioner  lor  the  South  African  Re- 
public, and  on  their  reoommendation  the  two 
govemments  decided  to  appoint  a  joint  oommis- 
sion  to  settle  the  disordered  affiurs  of  the  king- 
dom. The  natives,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
white  settlers,  were  willing  that  the  oonntty 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Dutch  Republic  nnder 
guarantees  of  protection  for  existing  rights.  Sir 
Francis  de  Winton  was  sent  out  from  England 
as  special  tMmmissioner  to  act  with  commission- 
ers of  the  Transroal  in  the  final  settlement.  Pro- 
tests were  raised  in  England  against  the  decision 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  commit  to  the 
Boer  anthorities  the  task  of  introducing  an  or- 
derly ^vemment,  instead  of  making  Swaziland 
a  British  dependency.  The  luinexation  of  the 
country  to  the  British  Kmpire  would,  however, 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  ivr 
dignation  of  Uie  Boers,  and  the  government  of  a 
colony  remote  from  other  British  territo^.  in- 
closea  on  three  sides  by  the  Transvaal,  and  only 
approached  on  the  other  side  through  Portuguese 
p(»ses8ions,  would  prove  a  difficult  undertaking. 
Before  Sir  Fnincis  de  Winton  reached  the  field 
of  his  labors  Umbandine  died,  Oct  6.  Forthwith 
the  indvMU  restoted  Shepstone  to  the  control 
of  affairs,  and  Boon,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

Orange  Free  State.— The  Orange  River  Re- 
public, which  was  declared  ind^endent  in  1654, 
nas  a  Legislature,  called  the  Volksraad,  of  56 
members,  elected  for  four  years  by  universal 
suflr^^  a  moiety  retiring  every  second  year. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Presi- 
dent elected  for  five  years.  The  present  head  of 
the  State  is  Judge  Reitz,  previously  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Col<Hiy,  who  was 
elected  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Brand,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  on  Jan.  11,  1889, 

The  area  of  the  Free  Stalte  Is  estimated  at  41,- 
500  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1880  the 
total  population  was  188,S1&  The  white  popu- 
lation was  found  to  be  61,0S8,  of  which  number 
31,906  were  males  and  38,116  females.  The  na- 
tive population  numbered  72,^6,  comprising  88,- 
244  males  and  84,353  females.  Of  the  white 
population  11,111  were  retnmed  as  agriculture 
ists,  and  there  were  68,881  colored  servants. 
The  imports  and  exports  are  not  reported.  The 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  included  In  the 
Gape  Colony  and  Natal  returns.  The  imports  in 
1886  are  estimated  at  less  than  £1,000,000,  and 
the  exports  at  double  that  amount.  The  chief 
export  is  wool,  of  which  article  86,000,000  pounds 
were  shipped  abroad  in  1886,  mostly  through  Port 
Elizabetn,  Cape  Colony,  The  export  of  hides 
and  skins  was  estimated  at  £36,000;  of  dia- 
monds, 90,000  carats,  valued  at  £160,000 ;  of 
ostrich  feathers,  £10,000.  Ostrich  onltare  is  in- 
crsafling.  The  country  is  adapted  for  grazing, 
but  not  for  agriculture,  as  the  supply  of  water 
is  deficient.  There  were  6,000  fanns  in  1881,  of 
the  average  size  of  nearly  4,000  acres.  Only 
114,916  acres  were  under  cropa  There  w^ 
114,916  horses,  464,575  cattle,  5,066,801  merino 
sheep,  678,934  Angora  goats,  and  2,358  ostriches. 
Diamonds,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones  an 
found,  and  gold,  which  was  first  discovered  in 
1887.  In  18&  quartz  veins  yieldiogthneounoes 


to  the  ton  were  discovered  about  thirty  miles  from 
HeilbroHi  There  are  also  valu^le  depoats  of 
ooal.  The  telegtuhs,  oonnecting  Bloemfontein, 
the  capital,  with  Natal  and  Cww  Cokmy,  had  a 
total  length  of  1,010  miles  in  1988. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  rents,  a  tax 
on  transfers  of  land,  the  poll-tax,  stamps,  and 
trading  licenses.  The  revenue  in  1887-88  was 
£210,(^4,  and  the  expenditure  £140,788.  For 
1888-'89  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £148,200, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £144,684.  There  is  a 
public  debt  of  £86,000,  while  the  assets  of  the 
republic  indude  land,  buildings,  various  funds, 
and  £70,000  of  shares  in  the  National  Bank.  A 
fund  of  £300,000  has  been  set  aside  for  education, 
to  which  the  State  devotee  considerable  sums 
yearly.  At  the  census  of  1860  the  proportion  of 
totally  illiterate  among  the  white  population 
over  seven  yeers  of  ue  vas  a-6  per  coit 

Sontb  aMmb  ReBBblie.— The  Tnuuraal 
Republic  was  founded  hj  Boers  who  emigrated 
from  Cape  Colony  in  1835  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent community  on  the  Natal  seaboard,  and 
when  that  was  annexed  by  Oreat  Britain  trekked 
into  the  wilds  of  the  interior.  The  independence 
of  the  Transvaal  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain 
in  1853.  On  April  13, 1877,  it  was  annexed  bv 
the  British  Government,  but  in  December,  1881^ 
the  Boers  expelled  the  British  administrator, 
and  took  up  arms  to  regain  their  independence. 
After  a  successful  resistance  of  an  invading 
force,  peace  was  concluded  on  March  21, 1881. 
Self-government  was  restored  in  respect  to  all 
internal  affairs,  but  the  Boers  i^greed  to  recognize 
ths  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  oommit 
the  regulation  of  their  foreign  relations  to  the 
British  Government ;  also  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  British  administration.  By  a  convention 
signed  in  London  on  Feb.  37,  and  ratified 
by  the  Volksraad  on  Aug.  8  of  the  same  year, 
the  British  Government  gave  n[>  a  large  part  of 
its  rights  of  control  over  foreign  affairs,  and 
agreed  to  a  change  in  the  offtciaf  designation  of 
the  State,  which  calls  itself  no  lon^  the  Trans* 
vaal  Republic,  but  the  South  African  Republic. 
The  boundaries  of  the  republic  were  defined  in 
the  same  instrument,  which  has  been  modified 
by  a  supplementary  convention  permitting  the 
annexation  of  the  New  Republic  in  ZuliHand. 
The  logiislative  power  is  exercised  by  the  Volks- 
raad, ODDsiBtinK  in  1889  of  89  members,  one  half 
of  whom  are  elected  every  two  years,  the  term 
of  service  being  four  years.  The  witwatersrand 
gold  field  is  represented  by  a  single  member,  and 
the  De  Kaap  and  Komatie  fields  together  by 
another.  Naturalization  can  be  acquired  by  for^ 
eigners  after  five  years  of  residence  by  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  paying  £36.  In  18^ 
the  Volksraad  adopted  a  new  Constitution  cre- 
ating a  aeoond  diamber  which  will  not  go  into 
operation  till  it  is  ratified  by  the  VoUcsnad  in 
ISOO.  The  members  of  the  present  Read  will 
form  the  first  chamber.  The  members  of  both 
chambers  must  be  Protestants,  and  must  have 
resided  in  the  republic  and  owned  land  in  it  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  new  chamber 
the  mining  popul^on  and  the  material  interests 
of  the  miners  and  owners  of  mines  will  be  spe- 
cially represented.  The  executive  head  of  the 
republic  is  the  President,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council  oomposed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
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Commandant-Oenerel,  and  two  non-ofRoial  mem- 
bere  elected  hj  the  Volksiaad.  8.  J.  Paul  KrO- 
ger  was  elected  President  on  Hay  8, 1888,  and 
ra-elected  in  1888^  The  New  RepuUio,  now  form- 
ing the  district  of  Vrijheid,  l,6w  square  miles  in 
extent,  was  incorporated  in  the  South  African 
Repnblic  in  1888,  after  the  Boers,  br  agreement 
wita  Natal,  had  relinquished  bH  claim  to  the 
coast  district  of  San  Lucia  Bay. 

The  uea  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  es- 
timated at  112,600  square  miles.  The  white 
population  in  1888  was  80,000  persons,  of  whom 
46.000  were  Dutch.  The  native  population  is 
rouf^hly  estimated  at  300,000.  The  political 
capital  is  Pretoria,  and  the  chief  commercial 
town  Potche&trom.  The  Transvaal  produces 
wheat,  tobacco  of  fine  tjuality,  and  sugar,  cotton, 
and  coffee  in  quantities  not  yet  considerable. 
The  cultivated  area  in  1884  was  not  peater  than 
00,000  acres.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches  are 
raised.  Coa!  of  good  quality  is  mined  to  some 
extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  TransvaaL 
There  are  iron  mines,  yet  unworked,  in  the  same 
district.  Lead,  silver,  and  tin  have  been  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  republic.  Companies 
were  formed  in  Natal  in  1889  to  work  the  silver 
mines.  The  imports  paying  duty  in  1886  were 
£498,991  in  value,  and  in  1887  they  increased  to 
£1,687,879,  the  contraband  trade  amounting 
probably  to  as  much  more.  The  exports,  con- 
sisting of  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feath- 
ers, and  butter,  are  £700,000  or  £800,000  per  an- 
nam,  besides  gold  and  other  minerals.  The  tele- 
gr^h  lines,  connecting  the  chief  towns  with  the 
systems  of  the  Oranse  Free  State,  Natal,  and 
Cape  Colony,  have  a  leng^  of  730  miles.  The 
Onances  of  the  State  were  in  a  crippled  condition 
after  the  administration  was  recovered  from  the 
British,  till  the  discovery  of  gold.  Since  then 
the  receipts  from  mining  and  trading  licenses 
have  greatly  increased  the  revenue,  which  was 
formerly  derived  from  land  sales,  qtut-rents,  cus- 
toms, the  hat-tax,  stamps,  and  transport  dues, 
and  was  collected  with  difficulty  from  the  Boers 
and  the  natives.  The  revenue  in  1884-*85  was 
£16I,S95,  and  the  expenditure  £184,822.  In 
1885-'86  the  revenue  was  £202,853,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £213,975.  In  1887  the  revenue  had 
grown  to  £068,438,  and  expenditures  to  £621,- 
078,  and  for  1888  the  ordinary  receipts  were  es- 
timated at  £865,060.  and  expen^ures  at  £611,- 
988.  The  revenue  for  the  flnt  quarter  of  1889 
was  double  that  of  the  same  quarter  of  1888,  and 
at  its  close  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  was  £461,- 
000.  The  revenue  for  the  year  was  expected  to 
exceed  £1,000,000.  The  receipts  from  mining 
licenses  during  the  first  quarter  were  £220,000  as 
against  £94,000  in  1888.  -  The  public  debt  in 
1884  was  stated  to  be  £896,255,  consisting  of  the 
debt  due  to  the  British  Government,  whidi  ps^s 
8^  per  cent,  interest,  and  is  payable  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund  in  twenty-five  years.  In  1886  a 
debt  of  £40.000  was  raised  in  Holland.  The 
State  lands  were  formerly  valued  at  £400.000, 
but  the  discoveries  of  gold  on  those  in  the  Bar- 
berton  district  has  enhanced  their  value  to  sev- 
eral  millions.  The  debt  at  the  close  of  1888, 
with  deduction  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  not 
more  than  £276,000,  while  at  that  time  the 
Government  hada  sarplua  of  £974,180  in  the 
baDk& 


The  Oold  Fields.— Gold  has  been  found  in 
paying  quantities,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Soath  African  Bapnblio  as  well  as  m  the  adja- 
cent Swadland  and  the  regions  north  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  mines  have  been  imperfectly 
developed,  yet  they  have  already  produced  large 
quantities  of  ^Id.  The  gold  is  found  in  quartz 
lodes;  but  chiefly,  at  Witwatersrand  and  else- 
where, it  lies  imbedded  in  reefs  of  conglomerate 
rock,  forming  a hard^pebbly  cement,  the  pebbles 
being  waterwom.  The  reefs,  which  are  some- 
times double  or  treble,  strike  downward  at  angles 
varying  from  six  to  forty-five  deffrees.  The  rock 
is  remarkably  uniform  in  its  ^iem  of  gold.  The 
mines  now  in  operation  lie  in  the  centnd  Wit- 
watersrand distnct,  in  the  ridges  stretching  from 
Potchefstrom  to  Klerksdorp  and  the  Vaal  river, 
in  the  Heidelberg  district,  at  Barberton  near  the 
border  of  Swaziland,  and  at  Zontpansburg.  To 
protect  the  prospectors  in  the  latter  district, 
which  is  rich  in  gold.  President  Krilger  had  to 
begin  operations  in  the  autumn  of  1889  against 
the  chief  Mohodo,  who  commands  80,000  Ughting 
men.  Another  promising  field  in  the  Transvau 
is  Zeerust,  in  the  extreme  west,  near  the  sources  of  - 
the  Limpopo.  The  gold  exported  from  the  Trans- 
vaal tj^  to  the  end  of  1887  amounted  to  £676.980. 
By  18»  more  than  100  mining  companies  had  been 
organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  over  £5,000,000. 
In  November,  1888,  the  number  of  proclaimed 
gold  fields  in  the  Transvaal  was  twelve,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  Witwatersnmd  and  Barberton. 
In  the  spring  of  1889  the  output  of  gold  in  the 
Witwatersrand  alone  was  at  the  rate  of  82,000 
ounces  a  month.  The  gold  exports  from  South 
Africa  Lad  risen  by  July  to  £187,000  mmithly. 
•The  development  of  commerce  incident  to  t^e 
new  industry  attracted  many  East  IncUus,  who 
are  already  numerous  in  Natal.  In  the  summer 
of  1889  the  Transvaal  Government  decided  to 
class  British  Indian  merchants  with  Turks  and 
Chinese  as  aliens,  and  ordered  them  immediately 
to  leave  the  towns  in  its  territory.  The  Indian 
GovemmMit  protested  against  uiis  decree  as  a 
breach  of  international  obligations.  The  white 
immigrants  connected  with  the  mines  were  esti- 
mated in  the  spring  of  1869  at  100.000,  and  they 
were  still  rapidly  increasing.  The  Barberton 
field,  which  on  its  discovery  attracted  half  the 
population  of  Natid,  has  been  U^t^ty  deserted 
for  more  promising  districts,  especiuly  the  Witr 
watersrand,  where  the  town  of  Johannesburg  is 
the  most  prosperous  one  in  South  Africa.  A 
railroad  from  Pretoria  to  Johannesburg  was  be- 
gun, but  the  work  has  been  intermitted.  The 
Government  has  adopted  a  modification  of  the 
American  mining  laws.  When  a  prospector  ap- 
plies for  a  mining  concession  on  a  farm,  the  Gov- 
ernment surveyor  first  finds  out  whether  gold 
is  there.  The  farmer  marks  out  his  home  &rm 
and  garden  and  a  watercourse  for  his  animals, 
and  is  also  entitled  to  a  mining  claim.  The  rest 
of  the  property  is,  on  a  given  day,  handed  over 
to  the  miners,  who  in  the  interval  have  staked 
out  their  claims  and  paid  the  mining  license, 
half  of  which  goes  to  the  farmer  and  the  rest  to 
the  Government.  Many  of  the  Boers  have  sold 
their  farms  outright  to  the  companies.  The 
miners  are  hired  laborers,  men  of  skill,  earning 
£5  or  £6  a  week,  though  competition  has  recent- 
ly brought  down  the  rate  of  wages.   The  Dutch 
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natives  are  usually  the  most  snccessful  prospect- 
ors. 

AUUaee  between  the  Republics.— Presi- 
dents KrQger  and  Reitz  met  at  Potchefstrom  in 
the  Transvaal,  on  March  4,  1889,  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  federal  union  of  the  two  repub- 
lics. The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were 
secret.  The  outcome  waa  a  defensive  alliance, 
by  which  each  state  agrees  to  assist  the  other 
in  the  event  of  a  war  jiutly  declared.  This  trea- 
ty, which  is  a  distinct  triumph  of  the  Boer  party 
throughout  Sonth  Africa,  is  the  result  of  the 
accession  of  President  Reitz,  who  soon  after  his 
election  gave  the  people  of  the  Free  State  to  un- 
derstand that  he  would  gratify  their  natural 
tendency  to  loin  hands  with  the  neighboring  re- 

?ublic,  whicn  was  restrained  by  Sir  John  Bruid. 
he  President  of  the  SouUi  African  Bepublic 
had  opposed  the  extension  of  the  Cape  r^lway 
system  through  the  Orange  river  territory  into 
the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  the  northward  exten- 
sion from  Kimberley,  until  the  national  line  to 
I)elagoa  Bay,  rendering  the  Transvaal  independ- 
ent of  all  'communication  with  Cape  Colony, 
■  should  be  completed.  The  difflculties  with  the 
Delagoa  Bay  Company  blocked  the  way  to  the 
realization  of  the  national  project  except  in  the 
indefinite  fature,  and,  therefore,  President  KrQ- 
ger in  the  railway  treaty  accompanying  the  trea- 
ty of  political  alliance  f^ve  a  conditional  assent 
to  the  building  of  the  projected  line  from  Bloem- 
fontein  to  Pretoria.  The  question  of  a  feder- 
al union  of  the  two  repubfics  was  referred  to 
the  Legislatures,  and  by  tne  Transvaal  Volksraad, 
where  it  was  brought  up  in  August,  was  ap- 
proved, subject  to  ratification  by  the  Volksraad 
in  the  following  year.  The  treaties  of  alliance- 
and  of  commerce  made  at  Potchefstrom  were 
ratified  by  the  Free  State  Volksraad  on  May  24, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Transvaal  Legislature. 
The  political  alliance,  paving  the  way  to  fedeni' 
tion  and  ultimate  wnalganiation,  was  sought  at 
this  time  by  the  Transvaal  Republic  as  a  means 
of  self-preservation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  gold-dig- 
gers threaten  to  swamp  the  Boers.  They  are 
already  more  numerous  than  the  adult  Dutch  in- 
habitants of  both  republics,  and  are  still  arriv- 
ing from  &ti  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and 
from  the  United  States.  The  miners  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  administrative  and  police  regu- 
lations  of  the  Oovernment,  and  have  not  laid 
claim  to  any  share  in  the  political  management 
of  the  country.  A  great  many,  however,  are  per^ 
manently  settled  in  the  country  and  will  un- 
doubtedly become  burghers  after  five  years  of 
residence,  and  when  that  time  comes  the  politi- 
cal control  will  pass  into  their  hands,  and  thev 
will  be  able  to  restore  British  rule,  or  to  abolish 
Dutch  as  the  official  language,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  Boers. 
For  this  reason  the  Oovernment  is  anxious  to 
attract  immigration  from  Continental  Europe, 
and  especially  from  Flanders  and  Holland.  In 
1689  the  Director  of  Public  Education,  Dutoit, 
went  abroad  for  thepuipose  of  engaging  teach- 
ers iir  Antwerp  and  Dutch  seats  of  learning  for 
a  projected  university  at  Pretoria. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad.— A  railroad 
from  Louren90  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the 
Transvaal  frontier,  fifty-six  miles,  there  to  con- 
nect with  a  line  of  the  Transvaal  Oovernment 


from  Pretoria,  with  branch  roads  running  to  Ta> 
nous  important  centers,  was  a  project  long  cher- 
ished by  the  leading  men  of  tne  Transvul,  but 
opposed  by  the  British,  who  wished  to  keep  the 
Dutch  republics  commercially  tributary  to  their 
colonies.  The  Portuguese  Government  was  nev- 
ertheless induced  to  a^ree  to  the  project,  yet  Brit- 
ish capitalists  secured  the  concession,  which  was 
awarded  on  Dec  14, 1888,  to  Edward  McMurdo. 
The  coneeanotmain,  an  American  citizen,  organ- 
ized a  Portuguese  company,  but  formed  in  Lon- 
don a  construction  company  to  build  the  line. 
There  were  unaccountable  delays  in  making  the 
surveys  and  in  beginning  the  wt>rk  of  con^nic- 
tion.  A  concession  to  the  Transvaal  Oovern- 
ment to  build  a  tramway  tor  transporting  mate- 
rial for  its  own  part  of  the  line  was  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  further  procrastination.  When  the  Por^ 
tuguese  Oovernment  finally  itself  began  in  1886 
to  build  the  line,  the  company  stepped  in  and 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  work.  Various  modi- 
fications in  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  the 
time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  line,  viz., 
Oct.  80,  1887,  was  extended.  The  unfinished 
line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  December,  1887. 
On  Oct  34,  1888,  the  Portuguese  Minishy  tor 
Marine  and  Colonies  fixed  tue  term  of  eight 
months  for  the  definite  completion  of  the  railroad 
up  to  the  Pass  of  Incomati.  The  concession  in- 
cluded a  grant  of  260,000  acres  of  public  land, 
the  right  to  cut  timber  from  CK)vemment  forests, 
and  inununity  from  taxation  of  all  mines  and 
minerals  on  the  company's  property.  The  rail- 
road was  capitalized  at  £600,000,  and  7-per-cent 
bonds  to  an  equal  amount  were  issued.  The 
Portuguese  GoTemment  was  spurred  by  the 
Boers  to  exact  the  completion  of  the  road  to  the 
terminus  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  J  aly,  1888, 
the  Transvaal  refused  to  act  with  Portugal  in  a 
delimitation  of  the  frontier  until  the  Portuguese 
authorities  took  steps  to  hare  Uie  railroad  fxnn- 
pleted.  The  Britiut  Oovernment  at  one  time. 
Tearing  that  the  railroad  would  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  Transvaal  Government  and  Ger- 
man capitalists,  entertained  the  design  of  buying 
the  line  outright  from  the  eoricesnonnairea  and 
only  abandouM  the  intention  when  President 
KrOgn  gave  an  assurance  that  the  Transraal 
Government  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  the 
property.  The  deed  of  concession,  according  to 
an  interpretation  conceded  by  the  Fortuguese 
ministry  in  1885,  gave  the  Portuguese  company 
the  right  to  fix  the  tariff  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers. The  Transvaal  Govemment  endeavored  in 
Tain  to  obtain  from  Col.  McMurdo  a  satisfactory 
schedule  of  rates.  As  a  means  of  pressure  on 
tiie  company,  it  dcdayed  fixing  the  boundary  line, 
as  the  contract  requires  the  road  to  be  bnilt  to 
the  frontier.  When  the  Portuguese  minister 
sent  his  ultimatum  to  the  company  there  were 
bridges  and  other  works  in  a  state  of  incomple- 
tton,  ballasting  was  wanting  throughout,  and 
the  company  lud  done  nothing  on  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  line,  ailing  that  the  limits  of  the 
two  countries  were  not  fixed.  It  had  built  the 
permanent  way  as  far  as  the  original  official  plan 
went,  which  ended  at  a  point  eight  kilometres 
from  the  pass  in  the  Lebombo-  mountains  that 
was  assumed  to  be  the  frontier  and  which  was 
so  marked  in  a  plan  accompanying  the  miniver's 
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letter.  The  Portugese  Government  repeated- 
ly urged  the  contractors  to  baild  the  frontier 
section,  and  sent  them  a  peremptory  summons  in 
June,  1888,  and  finally  m  October  gave  notice 
that  June  24, 1889,  would  be  tl^e  utmost  limit 
The  company  did  little  dating  the  eight  months 
of  grace  except  to  complain  to  the  English  and 
the  American  goTernments  about  the  rainy  sea- 
son and  floods  that  were  of  the  nature  of  force 
majeare,  and  to  accuse  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Portuguese  governments  of  intri^ing  to  seize 
the  line,  or  to  make  a  competing  hne  ra:  the  tem- 
porary tramway  in  case  the  Transvaal  could  not 
dictate  the  tariff.  Material  for  cwmpletiog  the 
line  did  not  arrive  till  ,the  middle  of  June.  The 
British  and  the  American  diplomatic  agents 
were  instructed  to  ask  for  three  months  more  of 
respite ;  but  on  the  3&th  of  June  the  Portuguese 
Government  confiscated  the  railroad.  The  em- 
ployes of  the  company  resisted  under  directions 
of  the  manager  of  tne  line,  who  was  also  the 
Britisih  Tice-ronsnl ;  bat  they  Were  overpowered 
by  the  soldiery.  By  a  royal  decree  the  railroad 
was  offered  for  sale  for  biz  months  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  for  the  benefit  of  stockholders  and 
creditors  of  the  company.  The  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment was  warned  by  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice that  it  would  be  held  responsible  if  British 
investors  were  damnified.  TbeTortuguese  Board 
of  Directors,  with  ex-Minister  Pinheiro  Chagas 
at  their  head,  resigned,  and  declared  that  they 
were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Government  of 
their  country  in  its  dispute  with  the  company. 
In  London  indignation  meetings  were  held,  and 
the  English  Government  was  urged  to  demand 
the  parment  with  interest  of  the  debt  nominally 
owed  by  Portugal  sfnoe  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
The  Portuguese  Government  contracted  with  an 
engineer  for  the  completion  of  the  line,  and  op- 
eratod  the  road  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  It  expressed  entire  willingness  to  sub- 
mit the  matters  in  dispute  to  arisitration  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  original  ooncwsion.  By 
acquiring  possession  of  the  railroad  by  forfeit- 
ure it  obtained  the  right  to  settle  the  trouble- 
some question  of  the  freight  tariffs,  which  for 
two  years  was  a  subject  of  contention  between 
President  KrQger  and  Col.  McMurdo,  who  died 
a  month  before  the  seizure  of  the  railroad.  The 
Transvaal  line,  which  will  be  built  as  soon  as  a 
scheme  of  freight  rates  can  be  decided  on,  will 
he  worked  by  the  Netherlands  Company,  man- 
aged by  Germans,  the  capital  of  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  Dutch  and  German  capitalists,  who 
each  own  about  a  third,  white  the  other  third  is 
held  by  the  Transvaal  GtoTemment.  President 
Krfiger  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Portu- 
guese Government  regarding  the  railroad  tariff 
and  the  continuation  of  the  r«lroad  by  the 
Netherlands  company.  The  convention  ,wa8 
signed  at  Lisbon  on  Sept  7. 

Damaraland.  —  The  German  West  Africa 
Company  and  the  Colonization  Society  of  South- 
west Africa,  which  assumed  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  Damaraland,  otherwise  called 
Eereroland,  and  Great  Namaqualand,  under  a 
Scbutzbrief  or  patent  of  the  German  Emperor, 
put  forth  no  efforts  to  maintain  order  in  the 
coontry,  and  fell  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives,  who  could  not  understand  a  protect- 
orate which  gave  them  no  protection  Crom  their 


enemies  and  refused  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  a  few  clerks  and  speculators.  Several  times 
the  German  ofBcials  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  robbers  with  the  English  at  Walflsch  Bay. 
The  Colonization  Society,  which  was  formed  to 
exploit  the  resouroee  of  uie  country,  could  make 
no  profits  from  the  copper  mines,  and  the  trading 
company  was  only  kept  alive  by  a  small  business 
in  slaughtering  cattle.  The  prospects  of  the 
German  adventurers  seemed  to  brighten  when 
gold  was  discovered.  By  virtue  of  an  imperial 
decree  excluding  all  but  German  sul^ects  from 
the  right  of  digging  for  gold,  the  company  made 
Stevens,  who  first  found  pa^ble  qnart^  rave  up 
his  mine  and  enter  its  service.  A  gold-digging 
syndicate  was  orninized.  German  experts  were 
sent  out,  and  gold  was  found  in  seven^  places, 
extending  from  Zwaartkop  river  to  Cuneni,  a 
distance  of  eight  hundred  miles.  A  shaft  was 
sunk  in  one  reef,  with  results  indicating  a  true 
flsBora  Hiningplant  and  quarts  mills  were  srat 
out.  At  this  stage  of  the  business  a  new  obstacle 
arose.  Robert  Lewis  displar^d  a  concession 
signed  by  Kamafaerero  on  Sept.  9, 1865,  antedat- 
ing the  German  treaty  of  protection,  which  was 
concluded  on  Oct.  22  of  that  year,  whereby  Lewis 
was  granted  a  monopoly  of  gold-mining  rights 
throughout  Damaraland.  Dr.  GOring,  the  im- 
perial commissioner  for  Southwest  Atrica,  con- 
fronted Lewis  and  Kamaherero,  who  acknowl- 
edged Lewis's  document,  and  declared  a  letter 
purporting  to  convey  the  same  rights  to  the  Ger- 
man Colonization  Cfompany  in  1887,  and  other 
mining  concessions,  to  be  forgeries.  He  had 
simply  given  some  Germans  permission  to  pros- 
pect, on  the  condition  that  they  should  report  to 
Dim  the  results.  He  had  been  aocnsed,  he  said, 
of  murdering  Catholic  missionaries,  whereas  it 
was  Diehl,  aOermanevaueelicalmissionarypres- 
ent  at  the  conference,  who  led  a  party  to  Uie 
house  of  the  rival  missionaries,  nroke  down 
their  door,  and  drove  them  away  into  Ovampo- 
land,  where  they  were  killed.  Tyinyonge,  the 
commander  of  Kamaherero's  warriors,  and  Sol- 
omon Aponda,  his  chief  councilor,  bore  witness 
to  the  genuineness  of  Lewis's  deeds,  and  said 
that  the  nation  would  uphold  them.  This  prom- 
ise was  kept,  and  from  that  time  the  head  chief 
of  Hererofand  and  his  people  treated  the  Ger- 
mans as  enemies.  A  report  of  Ludwig  Conradt, 
agent  of  the  West  African  Company,  declared 
the  arrogant  behavior  of  newly  arrived  Germans 
toward  prominent  Hereros  to  be  partly  the  cause 
of  the  ensuing  disorders.  The  Colonization  Com- 
pany had  sssigned  a  sum  for  police,  and  had  setit 
out  Carman  non-commissioned  officers  to  drill  a 
native  force ;  but  no  reliable  men  would  enter 
the  service.  Lewis  organized  several  companies 
in  Cape  Town,  where  people  were  inclined  to  give 
substantial  support  to  his  enterprise,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  worrying  the  Germans  and  driv- 
ing them  from  South  Africa.  After  Dr.  Gdring's 
interview  with  the  Herero  chiefs  he  and  the  en- 
tire peraonnel  of  the  Gold  Syndicate,  the  Mining 
Bureau,  and  the  Colonization  Company  fied  from 
Otjimbingue,  and  took  refuge  at  Sandwich  Har- 
bor. The  Hereros  subsequently  drove  aJl  Ger- 
mans, including  the  missionaries,  out  of  their 
country,  and  seized  the  property  of  the  colonists 
and  a  urge  store  of  arms  and  ammunition  be- 
longing to  the  imperial  commissioner,  as  well  as 
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all  his  records  and  papers.  The  entire  stock  of 
the  merchants  was  also  plundered.  German 
gold-seekers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  escaped 
to  the  coast,  except  some  in  Mamaqualand,  who 
found  little  to  reward  their  search.  The  German 
Ooremment  refused  to  help  the  colonial  advent- 
urers out  of  their  difficulty  oy  sending  a  milifarr 
expedition  gainst  the  Hereros.  Prince  Bismarck 
said  that  if  Lewis's  patent  from  Kamaherero  was 
of  prior  date  to  the  formal  act  of  oooupation,  it 
was  probably  good  in  international  lav,  and  that 
at  any  rate  it  must  be  passed  upon  by  a  German 
court. 

In  Namaqualand,  where  Hendrik  Hoort,  chief 
of  the  Hottentots,  is  enraged  in  a  war  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Bed  Namas  and  their  chief, 
Manasse,  Gtermui  missionaries  remain,  and  exert 
some  influence.  Hendrik  has  induced  the  Bai»- 
tards  Uving  with  the  Namas  to  join  him,  and  in 
a  battle  neu*  Hoagenas,  Manasse,  who  had  lately 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Germany,  was 
badly  defeated.  The  Hottentots  trade  plundered 
cattle  with  the  Bechuanas  for  breecn-loading 
rifles  and  cartridges,  and  when  Dr.  GSring 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  tn 
arms,  Hendrik  sent  word  to  the  Gferman  com- 
missioner that  he  oould  supply  him  with  ammu- 
nition when  his  own  gave  out.  During  1888  the 
Namas  and  Damaras  exported  one  thousand  head 
of  cattle  into  Beohuanaland.  The  intermedi- 
ation of  the  missionaries  saved  the  Kama  tribe 
from  annihilation.  After  the  abandonment  of 
the  German  stations  in  Damaraland  an  official 
was  appointed  to  look  after  German  interests  in 
Namaqualand,  Dr.  GOring's  secretary,  Nels,  be- 
ing seleotod  for  the  place,  and  Aus,  between 
Angra  PeqTieSa  and  Bethany,  fixed  upon  as  his 
residence. 

CATTLE,  IHPBOTED  BBEEDS  OP.  Cat- 
tle are  technically  said  to  be  of  improved  blood 
when  a  known  and  registered  lineage  can  be 

Siven  in  teetimonT  of  their  purity  of  strain  and 
ascent,  and  of  tneir  nndeviating  perpetuation 
of  ancestral  excellence.  Only  thoae  that  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  this  definition  are  known  to  ex- 
perts as  pedigree  stock.  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  the  improved  neat  cattle — one  known 
as  beef  stock,  and  the  other  as  intended  for 
dairy  purposes.  Those  of  selected  blood  in  the 
first  class  include  the  Shorthorns  or  Durham, 
Hoards,  Aberdeen- Angus,  Galloways,  Sussex, 
West  Highland,  Devons,  and  Red-PoUed  cattle. 
The  Shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Bed-Polled  have 
also  dairy  qualities.  The  second  class  includes 
the  Jerseys,  Goeniaeys,  Ayrshires,  Holstein-Fris- 
ian,  and  Brown  Swiss.  This  oompu^tirely  small 
number  introduced  into  the  United  States — in 
proportion  to  the  stocks  cultivated  in  other  coun- 
tries— is  due  to  the  growing  care  and  public- 
spirited  intelligenoe  shown  by  dealers  and  fan- 
ciers in  judi(uou8  importations  from  the  beet 
stock  in  £urope,  the  reasons  being  best  deter- 
mined by  a  study  of  the  history  of  each  breed  In 
its  order  of  preference. 

The  Shorthorn  or  Darham.— This  race  is 
earlier  traced  to  the  county  of  Durham,  Eng- 
lukd.  It  is  of  modem  popularity,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  excess  of  all  other  kinds.  Little  men- 
tion ia  made  of  it  until  the  close  of  last  century, 
and  then  tJiere  was  a  oonfiiot  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  its  origin.   Along  the  banks  of  the  river 


Tees,  in  Durham,  and  the  district  of  Holdemess» 
in  Yorkshire,  these  animals  were  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  cattle  brought  by  toe  Danes 
into  old  Northumbria  from  tneir  conquered 
provinces  of  Jutland,  Holstein,  and  Utrecht. 
The  superiority  claimed  for  the  stock  of  the  Tees- 
water  valley  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  old 
blood  there  remained  purer  for  their  capabilities 
of  being  improved  upon  by  the  later  ingrafting 
about  1640,  when  some  Holstein  cnttle  were  im- 
ported Into  Holdemess.  The  Shorthorns  an 
altogether  whito  or  entirely  of  one  rich  red  huej, 
red  and  whito  in  distinct  patehes,  or  an  inter- 
mingling of  the  red  and  white  into  a  picturesque 
roan.  In  frame  they  are  massive  and  deep-chested 
and  are  parallelogrammed  from  every  point  of 
view.  Their  broad  backs  are  straight  lined ;  thedr 
heads  handsome  and  well  set ;  their  horns  waxen- 
colored,  smooth,  sharply  curved,  and  daridy 
tipped ;  their  cream-colored  muzzle  is  delicately 
fine ;  their  eyes  are  prominent  and  clear  and  have 
the  calmness  of  docility :  and  their  1^  are  short, 
clear  cut  in  outline,  with  small  hoofs.  As  a  race 
they  present  a  symmetrical  though  more  rotund 
appearance  than  othei's,  their  especial  superiority 
oottsistingin  their  ability  to  produce  flesh  vitn 
the  least  amount  of  waste  while  regaining  a  good 
carriage  and  high-bred  air.  They  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  their  environment  uid  thrive  on 
most  soils,  and  with  good  management  are 
profitable  either  as  dairy  stock  or  as  grazers.  In 
England,  the  pioneer  herds  of  Shorthorns  were 
gathered  by  the  Messrs  Milbank  and  Croft,  in 
1788;  and,  notably,  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Collinff  brothers,  and  Mr.  Bates,  of 
Kiridevington.  The  finest  later  herds  are  dis- 
tributed among  several  distinguished  Engli^ 
breeders,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
is  one  of  the  largest,  chiefly  of  the  Bates  blood& 
They  were  introduced  into  Virginia  by  a  Mr. 
Miller,  and  in  1797  token  to  Kentucky  by  Mr. 
Patton.  The  first  Wade  Hampton  is  credited 
witii  an  importation  into  South  Carolina  as  early 
as  1783.  Cornelius  Cooledge,  of  Boston,  Gorhara 
Parsons,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  other  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  of  Boston,  imported  fine  speci- 
mens into  New  England  between  1818  and  iSSO. 
These  were  preceded  in  1817  by  an  importatiMi 
of  several  good  ones  of  both  sexes  by  Cfol.  Lewis 
Sanders,  of  Kentucky.  The  death  of  Thomas 
Bates,  of  Enj^and,  in  1846,  soatteied  his  Damons 
herd,  and  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  his 
"  Oxford  "  and  "  Dutohess  "  tribw  were  imported 
by  Samuel  Thome,  of  Dutchess  County,  N. 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  Ezra  Cor^ 
nell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Gen.  James  S.  Wads- 
worth,  of  the  Genesee  valley,  N.  Y.  All  .  these 
cattle  bronj^t  hig^  prices,  but  the  most  notable 
sale  of  Shorthorns  in  America  occurred  at  the  dis- 
persion of  Uie  herd  of  Samuel  Campbell  at  New 
York  Hills,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  when  several 
cows  were  sold  for  more  than  $^,000.  each, 
part  of  them  to  English  breeders,  who  took  them 
to  England.  Successfully  improved  types  of  the 
Dutchess  family,  as  imported  from  England,  have 
been  returned  to  that  country  lor  the  herds  of  the 
Earl  of  Bective,  and  have  beocnne  famous  there 
within  recent  years.  The  American  Association, 
devoted  to  their  culture,  has  grown  to  great 
wealth  and  influence.  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  b^an  the  publioatitm  of  thdr 
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herd  book  in  1846,  following  that  first  issued  in 
Eogland  in  18^  and  continaed  it  to  an  isue  of 
twenty-four  volomes  in  18S8,  when  it  was  ^ut- 
chased  br  the  Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association, 
and  it  has  since  been  published  at  Chicago. 
Each  entry  is  given  its  own  number,  and  it 
retains  that  number  always,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  additional  entries,  so  that  any  one 
can  refer  accurately  to  the  "herd-book  num- 
ber/' and  abtaia  any  denred  information.  The 
Sbortiioms  mature  early  and  the  live  wei^t  of 
mature  cattle  is  from  14  to  20  hundred-weight. 
The  annual  averages  from  dairy  tests,  kept  by 
the  Aniflo-Swiss  -Condensed  Milk  Company,  at 
Cham.  Switzerland,  from  6,000  to  6,000  l^rt- 
hom  oows  gave  4,688  pounds  a  head. 

The  Herefords.— The  Herefords  were  bred 
in  the  county  in  England  from  which  they  derive 
their  name.  Their  purity  of  strain  gives  them 
a  high  superiority  and  distinction,  their  excel- 
lence being  the  result  of  care  and  selection. 
They  are  uso  found  in  the  counties  surrounding 
Hereford,  and  in  the  Welsh  country  adjoining. 
-  No  authentic  history  of  their  origin  is  obtain- 
able, but  they  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Flanders  or  Normandy.  Tfaatntrtttf  theirnatire 
ooanty  that  is  north  of  the  river  Wye  was  part 
of  the  Welsh  country,  where  a  tradition  identifies 
them  as  the  cattle  alluded  to  in  an  historical 
incident  related  of  the  tribute  paid  in  the  reign 
of  Howell  the.  Good  in  the  tenth  century.  Since 
their  firstprize, given  them  by  the  Smithfleld 
Club  in  ITw,  these  cattle  have  been  of  four  dis- 
tinct and  variously  marked  types,  until  the  first 
white  face  appeared  in  the  herd  of  Mr.  Tnlly,  of 
Huntington,  near  Hereford,  in  1750.  These  four 
types  were  still  entered  when  the  Hereford  herd- 
book  was  opened  in  1845;  but  since  that  date, 
the  Hereford  stock  have  attained  a  standard 
uniformity  of  description  as  characteristic  as  it 
is  unique.  Their  color  is  a  decided  red,  of  a 
medium  tint  on  the  straight  wide  back  and  the 
upper  part  of  their  short  I^b.  The  crest  and 
mane,  the  entire  face,  deep,  rail  chest,  lower  part 
of  the  body  and  legs,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  are 
a  clear  white.  In  the  middle  oi  the  chest  and 
on  their  eyes  is  a  small  spot  of  the  red  tint. 
Their  heads  are  small  in  contrast  with  the  mas- 
sive curves  and  proportions  of  their  bodies.  The 
muzzle  is  fine  and  white ;  the  ere  clear,  full,  and 
placid ;  the  coat  is  fine  and  soft,  with  a  decided 
waviness ;  while  their  horns'  are  yellow,  dark  at 
the  tips,  and  project  straight  from  the  head. 
The  Herefords  are  known  as  a  distinctly  high- 
class  grazing  tribe,  their  dairy  qualities  bemg 
generdly  neglected  and  overlooked,  although  it 
IS  palpable  that  this  results  from  lack  of  atten- 
titm,  iheir  characteristics  being  so  persistently 
marked  in  other  respects,  and  tiieir  influence  so 
invariable  when  allied  with  other  blood.  In 
England,  celebrated  herds  of  Herefords  are 
owned  by  the  Queen,  at  Windsor,  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Coventry.  An  importation  of  two  cat- 
tle into  the  United  States  was  made  by  Henry 
C\e.j  in  1816-'17,  for  his  farm  at  Ashland,  Ky.. 
and  some  were  sent  to  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  few  years  later,  by  Admiral  CofiBn  of  the 
British  nary;  but  the  earliest  importation  of 
anv  extent  was  made  by  Erastus  Coming,  of 
AlbuiT.  N.  T.,  in  1841.  Many  importations  of 
than  nave  been  since  made,  and  now  there  are 
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nnmerons  herds  in  different  states.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Hereford  stock  being  essentially 
robust,  they  suffer  little  in  change  of  locality 
and  have  been  successful  in  every  climate,  rank- 
ing at  maturity  with  the  rival  Shorthorns.  Their 
herd-book  has,  as  a  general  rule,  the  list  only  of 
first-orize-winnera  at  agricultural  shows,  thus 
establishing  their  merits  as  being  great  size,  good 
feeding,  early  maturity,  and  combined  strength 
and  activity,  with  docility. 
The  AberdMii-Aii^iis.  —  These  cattle  are 

Srincipolly  found  in  Angus,  Forfarshire,  and  in 
luohui,  Aberderashire,  Scotland.  They  are  Ur 
miliarlv  styled  "  Doddies."  "  Polled,"  "  Humlies  " 
— humble-cattle,  as  they  have  no  horns  and  are 
peaceable.  They  were  derived  originally  from 
the  southern  part  of  Norway  and  from  Iceland, 
where  their  type  is  not  uncommon.  Their  earli- 
est repute  in  Scotland  was  acquired  from  the 
herds  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore  and  Panmare, 
about  1787,  although  ttieir  fame  as  "Angna- 
Doddtes "  is  first  associated  with  the  name  of 
Hugh  Watson,  of  Keillor,  in  1808.  From  this 
date  they  gained  rank  as  improved  cattle.  The 
Highland  Society  show  in  1848  gave  them  high 
honors,  and  they  carried  off  numerous  prizes  at 
the  Paris  Expontion  in  1878 ;  and  again,  at  the 
show  of  the  Highland  Society  in  1888,  a  fine 
qiecimen  of  this  variety  was  sold  for  91.340,  and 
a  young  calf  for  92,100.  Their  contour  and 
description  follows,  in  good  points,  the  essential 
character  of  their  rivals,  the  Shorthorns  and  the 
Herefords;  but  they  are  more  compactly  built, 
and  have  longer  legs,  and  in  fineness  of  bony 
structure  resemble  more  closely  the  Devonstn 
England.  Their  color  is  almoi^  always  black; 
but  the  soft  and  silky  coat  shows  sometimes 
spots  of  red,  yellowish  white,  or  roax{.  Their 
well-set  heads  have  tufts  of  hair  set  high  be- 
tween their  lively  ears,  which  seem  larger  and 
thicker  from  the  lack  of  horns.  Their  eyes  are 
full  and  mild,  and  the  muzzle  a  little  coarse,  and 
they  resemble  the  Galloways  in  being  black  and 
hornless.  They  thrive  on  poorer  sou  than  most 
cattle,  and  repay  any  care  given  them.  Free- 
dom from  tuberculosis  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  stock.  They  belong  more  especially  to  their 
class  than  either  the  Shorthorns  or  toe  Here- 
fords, and  commonly  weigh  at  maturity  from 
1,200  to  1,^)0  pounds,  and  special  weights  at 
three  years  have  scaled  from  17  to  ISf  hundred- 
weight. Their  first  herd -book  was  issued  in 
18^,  and  remodeled  in  1869,  under  the  rules 

Siding  the  Shorthorn  organization,  and  the 
er  volumes  show  a  steadily  increasing  progress 
toward  especial  excellence. 

The  OallowayB. — These  are  a  native  race 
from  the  coimty  of  Galloway.  Scotland.  They 
belong  to  the  polled  tribe  with  no  horns.  Any 
symptom  of  anything  tending  tn  confirm  the 
tradition  of  their  having  once  been  a  race  with 
horns  is  only  a  trace  of  possible  aliepation,  the 
race  itself  being  native  to  the  soil  and  of  great 
antiquity.  The  moors  and  highlands  of  the  south 
have  been  their  home  for  two  thousand  years. 
Their  marked  character  is  their  own,  and  their 
improved  condition  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  in- 
fuBion  of  foreign  blood,  but  results  solely  from 
intelligent  ana  systematic  management  of  the 
original  stock  and  attention  to  diet.  The  Gallo- 
ways have  always  had  a  reputation  as  a  hardy 
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race,  having  been  inured  to  exposure,  and  able 
to  subsist  on  a  limited  amount  of  food.  There 
are  few  changes  in  their  general  description.  In 
color  thej  are  of  a  uniiorm  black,  with  ocoa- 
sional  flecks  of  red  brown,  or  dun  color.  Their 
coat,  though  gloBBf  and  scot,  is  somewhat  thick ; 
but  this  results  from  exposure,  and  onlr  tends 
to  added  delicacy  in  the  food  product.  They  are 
more  compactly  built  than  the  Aberdeens,  and 
are  especially  full  and  round.  Their  heads  are 
rather  heavy,  with  wide  foreheads,  tufted  and 
knobbed  between  their  large  np-pointed  ears. 
They  have  fine  muzzles,  straight  backs,  and  short 
1^  of  groat  muscularity,  and  their  eyes  are  dull 
and  drowsy.  The  Galloways  have  been  known 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  in  Canada  since  1660.  They  are  readily  ac- 
climated in  a  new  country,  and  their  size  is  regu- 
lated entirely  by  their  treatment,  so  that  varia- 
tions may  be  traced  to  lack  of  proper  nouriBh- 
ment  They  can  be  matured  in  three  to  lour 
years,  and  are  generally  quoted  at  the  best  figures. 

The  Snssex.  —  These  cattle  are  ofaienV  re- 
stricted to  the  downs  of  their  own  county  ot Sus- 
sex, and  the  counties  of  Kent,  Hants,  and  Sur- 
rey, in  England.  It  has  long  been  supposed  that 
they  belonged  to  the  race  of  South  Devons,  in 
the  neighboring  county  of  Devon.  They  have 
coarser  attributes  than  the  northern  Devons,  and 
were  used  chiefly  as  working  oxen  until  recent 
years,  when  their  inherent  qualities  were  reco^ 
nized  as  susceptible  of  the  greatest  refinement. 
They  have  gained  so  much  of  nobility  that  they 
are  much  sought  for,  and  give  promise  of  an  im- 
portant future.  They  are  of  an  even  red  color, 
darker  than  the  Devons,  and  approach  the  Here- 
fords  in  i^mmetry  and  frame.  Their  coat  is 
long  and  suky;  the  eye  large  and  full :  thefore- 
broad ;  muzzle  wide,  thinner  between  the 
nose  and  forehead ;  and  their  horns  are  long,  but 
fine  and  delicately  tipped.  Their  average  weight 
at  maturity  is  not  attained  until  they  are  four 
years  old,  when  they  weigh  from  14  to  18  hun- 
dred-weight, but  they  are  capable  of  added  im- 
provement. They  were  first  imported  into  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  now  found,  by  Overton 
Lea,  of  Kashville,  Tenn. 

The  West  Hlffhlanden.— The  West  High- 
land tribe  are  the  "  Kael,"  or  Highland  cattle, 
and  are  natives  of  the  glens  and  oeathery  hills 
of  Aivyleshire,  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  islands 
of  Mull  and  Islay,  and  the  Hebridean  islands  off 
the  coast,  where  tiiey  have  been  reared  for  num- 
berless centuries,  as  especiallT  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  They  are  small  in  stature,  thick- 
skinned,  with  a  shaggy  coat  of  long,  wavy  hair. 
Their  color  varies,  some  being  black,  some  red, 
some  slate,  and  others  a  yellow-dun  color.  Their 
heads  are  short  but  well  proportioned,  with  a 
profusion  of  shaggy  locks  hanging  over  their 
foreheads  and  below  their  eyes.  Their  muzzle  is 
small,  with  open  nostrils,  and  the  nose  is  slightly 
tilted  upward.  Their  eyes  are  prominent  and 
liquid,  and  their  calm,  keen  expression  is  almost 
human.  Their  long  pointed  boms  appear  for- 
midable, tamed  and  set  backward,  with  a  wide 
and  sweeping  curve.  Their  bodies  are  straight, 
wide,  deep,  compact,  and  shapely ;  and  their  legs 
short  and  muscular.  They  are  vigorous  and 
mettlesome,  run  wild  like  sheep,  and  are  alto- 
gether so  picturesque  that  they  are  used  like 


deer  in  adornment  of  woodland  scenery.  In 
parks,  or  large  demesnes,  where  they  are  avail- 
able for  ornament  all  the  year  round.  They 
have  the  combined  attributes  of  hardihood  and 
choice  grazing  qualities,  but  are  never  used  for 
draft  purposes,  because  a  roving  life  is  natural 
to  them,  and  they  are  too  spirited,  although, 
when  domesticated,  they  become  docile.  West 
Highland  cows  mature  at  three  years  and  average 
750  pounds.  Early  Scotch  herds  were  formed 
at  Castle  Craignish  and  at  Poltalloch  in  1795. 
Later  owners  have  been  the  Duke  of  Athole 
and  the  Earls  of  Dunmore  and  Kinnaird.  The 
Donachadh-Ban  Nan  Oran,  which  took  prizes  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878,  and  had  his  por- 
trait painted  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  belonged  to  the 
Ben  More  herd.  A  few  of  them  were  occasion- 
ally imported  into  Canada  and  dispersed  in  vari* 
ous  sections  of  the  province  and  the  Western 
States.  In  1888  seven  animals — a  bull,  three 
cows,  heifer  and  bull  calves — were  purchased 
from  the  imported  herd  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hiokami, 
of  Montreal,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  y.  They  are  of  the  improved  variety,  in 
which  the  bulls  at  maturity  weigh  1,400,  and  the 
cows  1,000  pounds;  all  of  light  dun  and  slate 
colors.  The  importations  of  later  years  are  prin- 
cipally of  the  yellow-dun  color,  and  of  heavier 
body  than  the  original  blaok  type  tiiat  character- 
ized them. 

The  DeTOnfl.— The  Devon  cattle  oome  from 
Devon  and  Somersetshire,  Engtend,  and  an  td 
the  medium-homed  variety.  "nioGe  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  county  have  always  been  brought 
to  an  ultra  degree  of  refinement,  and  had  reached 
their  present  perfection  and  high  renown  a  cent- 
ury i4(o,  always  receiving  first  mention  in  the 
En^Iiui  lists.  Their  ancestry  can  be  traced  back 
until  mei|;ed  with  the  aboriginal  type  existent 
when  Julius  Cassar  entered  the  country.  They 
are  of  remunerative  excellence  in  both  elates, 
their  merits  partaking  more  of  quality  than  quan- 
tity. They  carry  this  trait  into  their  labor  as  ox- 
en, doing  their  work  with  the  intelligence  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  superior  creature.  Their  appearance 
bears  the  stamp  of  aristocratic  lineage,  and  even 
the  little  calves  are  of  princely  mein.  As  a  class 
they  seem  faultless  in  symmetrical  beauty  ud 
fine  structure,  maturing  more  slowly  than  others. 
Their  color  is  red,  rich  and  even  in  tone.  Their 
heads  are  small;  the  forehead  very  wide  and 
slightly  indented ;  the  muzzle  very  fine,  like  an 
ellTs,  and  creamy  in  color ;  the  eyes  large,  clear, 
showing  considerable  white,  and  encircled  with  a 
line  of  orange;  the  horns  of  the  cow  tapering 
finely  and  curving  upward.  The  Devons  have 
no  peers ;  and,  although  they  do  not  equid  the 
Shorthorns  or  Ilerefords  in  size,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  approaching  them  in  real  use."  The  first 
record  of  their  importation  into  America  was  in 
1817  for  Messrs.  Caton  and  Paterson,  of  Balti- 
more. Other  importations  followed  by  Rufus 
King,  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  for  the  Anloulfc- 
ural  Society  of  Massachusetts,  until  the  Devons 
are  now  as  popularly  known  as  any  others. 
Their  herd-book  was  not  opened  until  1851.  Se- 
lected dairies  of  Devon  stock  hare  yielded  an 
average  of  500  to  600  gallons  of  milk  in  a  year 
and  ^  pounds  of  butter. 

The  Bed'PoUed.— The  Red-polls  are  another 
Tariet7     the  hornless  tribe,  and  are  also  known 
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as  Norfolk-Suffolk  cattle,  from  the  two  counties 
of  which  they  are  natives.  From  earliest  recol- 
lection, each  oonnty  had  its  primitive  and  dis- 
tinct type.  The  red  cattle  in  Norfolk  were  spo- 
ken of  as  "  little  Herefords,"  and  the  larger  uid 
coarser  type  in  Suffolk  was  much  esteemed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  scattered 
far  into  Korfolk  in  1780.  They  were  thought  to 
be  descended  from  the  white-polled  cows  kept 
by  the  monks,  and  some  counti^  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  still  keep  these  ancient  cows  as  speci- 
mens of  fancy  types.  The  new  type  first  attract- 
ed attention  in  1846  as  a  fusion  of  the  blood  of 
both  stocks,  the  traits  of  the  homiess  stock  pre- 
dominating. They  won  a  special  Battersea  prize 
in  1803,  bat  the  present  standard  was  not  ac- 
cepted until  1878.  Their  color  is  a  deep  blood- 
red,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  white,  and  the  nose 
must  not  be  dark.  The  eye  is  full,  and  the  dis- 
position kindly.  The  head  is  well  and  neatly 
set,  contracted  above  the  forehead  into  a  knobbed 
with  the  characteristic  lock  of  hair  over- 
bani^iu'  the  forehead.  In  other  respects  thev 
have  afl  the  oommoalr  accepted  points  of  good 
animals  of  their  kind,  but  are  thick  and  chubby, 
and  have  not  the  grace  of  outline  of  some  of 
their  congeners.  They  have  superiority  in  qual- 
ity at  an  early  age,  and  have  won  ^probation 
for  their  dairy  qualities.  The  stock  has  been 
oompanttively  scarce,  but  is  increasing  in  num- 
bers of  late  years,  and  improving  in  size.  Like 
aU  trae  Scots,  they  are  thrifty,  and  can  do  well 
on  meager  soil,  and  will  avera^  1,000  pounds 
in  cows  to  1,500  pounds  in  bulls  in  weight  at  four 
years.  These  last  two  varieties  lead  properly  to 
the  daiiT  class,  the  chief  type  of  which  is — 

The  Jersey.— The  Jersey  has  for  its  original 
habitat  the  island  of  Jersey,  one  of  a  group  of 
three  in  the  English  Chaiuiel,  off  the  coast  of 
Konnandy,  with  which  munland  it  was  proba- 
bly once  oonnected.  The  separation  left  Jersey 
as  a  diminutive  fanning  country,  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  six  brcwd;  and  as  individual 
forms  were  small,  necessity  and  economy  re- 

a aired,  with  12,000  cattle  to  keep,  that  they 
iionld  be  tethend  and  fed  regularly  by  hand. 
From  this  practice,  the  race  of  Jersey  cattle  be- 
came possessed  of  their  eminent  dairy  quali- 
ties, exceptional  docility,  and  deliea(nr  conserva- 
tively maintained.  They  are  entirely  excluded 
from  the  draft  and  grazing  class.  Since  intro- 
duced into  Hants  and  Essex  counties,  in  Eng- 
land, their  original  broken-colored,  soft  coat,  has 
changed  to  one  tint  of  either  silver  eray  or  yel- 
low utwn.  They  have  a  thin,  movable  hide  of 
yellow  tint;  thcur  heads  are  finely  tapered,  with 
the  muzzle  like  an  elk's,  and  their  faces  are  lean 
and  smoky  white ;  their  ears  are  thin  and  sensi- 
tive, and  lined  with  a  deep  golden  tint ;  their 
eyes  are  full  of  animation,  and  are  circled  by  a 
creamy-white  line;  their  horns  have  polish  and 
a  slight  crumple;  their  backs  are  straight;  chests 
deep ;  they  are  barrel  shaped  and  well  ribbed ; 
their  tails  hang  below  the  hook ;  their  legs  are 
short  and  fine ;  they  step  well,  and  have  alto- 
gether much  grace  and  elegance.  Their  milk  is 
yellow,  and  so  excessively  rich  that  it  often  kills 
the  young  calves.  They  give  a  large  quantity, 
with  a  high  percentage  of  cream,  tests  giving  an 
average  fair  standard  of  ten  quarts  a  day  and 
seven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  per  head,  excep- 


tional figures  being  obtained  above  this  from  se- 
lected herds.  Jersev  cattle  were  imported  early 
in  this  century  into  America,  but  notably  in  num- 
bers by  John  A.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1850,  since  which  time  fine  herds  have  been  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Hamilton,  Onurio.  They  are  the  most 
aristocmtio  members  of  their  class,  require  the 
utmost  care  and  attention,  and  do  not  mature 
under  four  or  five  years.  They  are  the  cattJe 
once  known  as  Aldemeys,  but  this  name  has 
been  found  to  be  incorrect — ^the  cattle  of  that  i^- 
and  being  rarely  exported,  Jersey  exports  about 
2,000  annually,  but  maintains  the  strictest  laws 
of  exclusion  against  forei^  importation  of  cat- 
tle with  rigid  enforcement  and  a  herd-book  and 
re^ster  that  admits  all  the  cattle  on  the  island. 

The  Guernseys.— The  Guernsey  cattle  come 
from  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  have  their  best  English  representatives 
in  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Devon  and  in 
America.  Many  fine  herds  of  them  are  bred  and 
owned  in  the  United  States,  among  them  a  fine 
herd  is  owned  by  'Vioe-Prosident  Hortonf  at  his 
country  home  of  EUerslie,  on  the  Hudson,  They 
were  imported  into  the  Uidted  States  at  the  time 
of  the  first  importation  of  Jerseys,  indiscrimi- 
nately as  Aldemeys.  The  same  Jaws  prohibit- 
ing foreign  stock  prevail  in  the  three  islands, 
but  they  are  not  so  strictly  observed  in  Guernsey, 
nor  is  export  so  forbiddm  as  it  is  in  Aldemey. 
The  Guernsey  cattle  are  larger,  coarser  boned, 
fierier,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Jersey  cat- 
tle. They  mature  at  three  years,  last  longer, 
and  yield  for  the  dairy  all  the  year  around. 
When  they  develop  grazing  character,  they  lose 
proportionately  in  dairy  qualities.  Their  color 
IS  lemon  and  white,  or  lemon  fawn  with  white. 
Their  heads  are  small  and  neat,  and  their  necks 
long  and  dender.    Their  eyes  are  bri^^t,  yet 

?lacid,  and  there  is  a  yellow  rin^  around  them, 
'heir  ears  are  thin  and  sensitive,  and  orange 
colored  within.  Their  nostrils  are  open ;  their 
shoulders  thin ;  their  horns  glisten,  are  fine  in 
texture,  well  turned  up,  and  yellow  at  their 
base.  Their  legs  are  delicate;  their  skin  deli- 
cate and  tinged  with  a  deep  yellow  glow ;  and 
they  generaUy  are  straight-tncked,  compact,  and 
wedge-shaped,  and  have  a  wide  scope  of  use- 
fulness. Their  herd-books  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  selected  types,  and  register  from  16  to  17 
pounds  of  butter  a  week  in  extreme  cases ;  the 
fairest  average  cream  tests  giving  IS  per  cent 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  yield  of  9}  pounds  of 
butter  a  week  from  88  quarts  of  milk. 

The  Ayrdilres.— The  Aytshires  are  the  only 
dairy  stock  in  their  native  county  of  Ayr,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  and  have  few  rivals  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. Their  real  origin  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  county  of  Ayr  is  divided  into  three  districts 
— Kyle,  Carriok,  and  Cunningham — the  last 
named  lying  fartiiest  north.  In  this  latter  dis- 
trict there  was  a  family  of  distinction  named 
Dunlop,  some  time  between  1788  and  1740,  who 
gave  their  name  to  their  parish  in  that  district 
and  to  a  type  of  this  stock  that  has  had  especial 
fame  since  1780.  This  parish  still  maintains  its 
.pre-eminence  for  herds  of  special  perfection. 
They  were  first  recognized  by  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  Agricnltnre  in  1836,  and  were  first  intro- 
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duced  into  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  by  Lord  March- 
mont  who  also  had  estates  in  Kyle, and  wereeutab- 
lished  in  CarritOc  by  Mr.  Fulton,  of  Blith.  From 
these  three  districts  they  spread  rapidly,  having 
a  tendency  to  IncreaEed  size  on  English  and 
American  soils.  They  were  first  brought  to 
America  in  1831,  and  J.  P.  Gushing,  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  imported  a  fine  herd  in  1837.  Their 
prevailing  color  is  brown  or  red  brown  or  red 
brown  spotted  or  mixed  with  inequalities  of 
white.  This  rule  is  sometimes  stylishly  reversed. 
They  have  dose  ytooiy  ooats,  thin  elastic  skins ; 
straight, broad  bocks;  ribs  well  sprui^;  bodies 
of  substance  and  symmetry;  and  short,  finely 
jointed  legs.  Their  heads  are  short  from  eyes  to 
muzzle;  the  eyes  fine  and  lustrous:  forehead 
wide  between  the  eyes,  and  still  broader  between 
Uie  horns,  which  are  clear  in  tint,  short,  and 
vide  apart  with  upward  inclination.  They  are 
fine  boned,  and  have  much  grandeur  of  oairias^ 
They  mature  at  three  years,  and  oonld  be  made 
good  grsMrs,  althougn  under  middle  size.  In 
recent  tests,  as  recoraed,  they  gave  an  annual 
average  of  from  600  to  750  gallons  of  milk,  375 
pounds  of  butter,  and  550  pounds  of  cheese. 

The  HolBteln-Frislan.— The  Uolstein-Fris- 
iau  cattle  originated  in  the  province  of  Fries- 
land,  Holluid,  where  they  have  been  reared  and 
guarded  for  centuries,  and  in  the  province  of 
Drenthe.  There  is  no  breed  in  Uolland  named 
speoiflcally  Holsteins,  although  there  is  one  in 
Germany.  InHoiland,asinotnercountries,stock 
comprises  maoy  varieties,  of  which  the  Frisian 
is  but  one.  The  Frisian  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Drenthe  or  the  Prisian-Dren- 
theGelderland  breeds.  The  Drenthe  oow  is  said 
(0  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Ayrshire  cow,  more 
exact  than  the  resemblance  oi  the  Shorthorns 
of  England  to  the  north  of  Holland  and  Flem- 
ish cattle.  As  the  cattle  from  the  Netherlands 
were  largely  imported  into  England  as  early  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  these  resemblances  to 
the  primitive  type  do  not  seem  reuiarkable,  and 
may  be  traced  into  France,  Oerman;r,  Switzer- 
land, wd  Russia,  and  to  the  types  enstent  there 
—even  the  Channel  Islukd  types  possibly  being 
but  the  overreflned  Greeks  of  their  kind.  The 
Holstein- Frisian  type  was  known  in  America  be- 
tween 1661  and  1795,  in  the  Dutch  settlements  on 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
Other  trial  importations  were  made  by  Hon. 
William  Jarvis,  of  Weathersfleld,  Vt,  in  1810, 
and  by  Hon.  Winthrop  W.  Chenery  during  the 
interval  until  1861,  who  first  permanently  main- 
tained an  American  herd.  Smce  that  time  they 
have  gained  in  esteem  and  won  celebrity  in 
public  scientific  tests,  notably  by  the  "  Aaggie," 
"  Mercedes,"  and  "De  Schott  families,  and  nu- 
merous otheiB.  They  have  caused  the  considera- 
tion of  7  pounds  of  batter  a  week  and  3  gallons  a 
day  of  milk  to  seem  small  capacity  for  improved 
stock,  modem  averages  of  Holstein-Frisian  tests 
reaching  13  to  15  pounds  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  under  extraordinary  feeding,  which  proves 
them  to  be  of  surpassing  excellence  in  the  dairy 
^ass,  and  generally  satisfactory.  They  are  jet 
black,  irregularly  mottled  with  white,  with  a 
fine  silky  coat.  They  have  slender  necks,  their 
heads,  eyes,  and  proportions  are  fine,  their  backs 
straight  and  broad,  legs  and  horns  short,  muz- 
zles small  and  white,  and  they  attain  size  in 


grazing.  The  name  of  Holstein-Frisiui  for  these 
cattle  is  due  to  the  protests  in  Holland  in  re- 
gard to  the  OQstomary  use  in  America  of  tiie 
name  of  Holstein  for  their  cattle^  whioh  caused 
the  two  rival  American  associations  of  Dutch- 
Frisian  and  Holstein  owners  to  combine  in  1885 
under  the  name  of  Holstein-Frisian  Association, 
by  which  they  are  now  known.  Their  first  herd- 
book  was  issued  in  1872,  antedating  the  Holland 
herd-book  by  three  years.  A  later  issue  was 
made  in  1885,  and  a  new  registry  established  in 
1887,  called  "  The  Advanced  Registry,"  its  rules 
admitting^  only  records  of  actual  performance, 
and  individual  exoellence.  A  regisor  with  these 
requirements  is  considered  a  lucisive  advance 
toward  maintaining  purity  and  progression.  A 
variety  called  Dutch  oelted  cattle  were  first  im- 
ported into  America  and  sent  to  Orange  County 
m  1888,  since  which  time  their  owners  have 
formed  a  separate  association,  and  published  their 
own  herd-book  in  1886.  Their  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  a  white  belt  entirely  encircling  their  Jet- 
black  bodies  for  one  thlra  their  length.  This 
uniform  marking  has  become  standard,  and  they 
are  smaller  than  the  original  type  from  which 
they  are  descendant 

The  Brown  -  Swiss.— The  Brown-Swiss,  or 
Sehwytzer,  race  were  bred  for  ages  in  the  canton 
of  Sonwytz,  where  they  are  purest,  and  in  the 
cantons  of  Uri  and  Zug,  from  where  they  spread 
throughout  the  mountain  region.  Their  records 
were  kept  for  centuries  by  the  monks  at  Ein- 
siedeln,  and  were  later  continued  in  the  books 
of  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company  at 
Cham,  whose  f  actorv  is  managed  by  an  Ameri- 
can, and  whose  bonks  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  record  of  cattle  statistics  in  the  world.  The 
Brown-Schwytz  cattle  took  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Expositiou  in  1878,  at  the  National  Exhibition 
at  Lucerne  in  1881,  at  Hamburg  a  few  years 
later,  and  in  Denmark  and  Englaud  up  to  1883. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  derivM  from  Holland, 
and  this  claim  seems  to  be  verified  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  similarly  belted  cattle  wiation  at 
Holland,  existing  in  '*  Dem  Eleinen  liUide  Ap- 
penzeU."  The  color  of  the  Brown-Swiss  race 
is  not  a  common  red  brown ;  it  is  a  gray  brown, 
and  the  more  nearly  this  color  is  reached  the 
more  certainly  are  they  of  pure  blood.  They 
have  a  fleshy  roundness  of  contour,  are  large 
and  deep-chested,  and  have  very  straight  bac^, 
with  a  distin^ishing  streak  of  gray  from  their 
horns  to  their  tails.  They  have  sleek  coats  and 
fine  heads,  their  noses  are  black,  rinfrod  with 
nearly  white,  and  tonnes  rough  and  black. 
They  have  large  and  mild  black  eyes  and  large 
ears,  with  a  conspicuous  lining  of  long  hair  of 
acoffee-with-ereara  tint;  horns  of  smooth  white- 
ness, tipped  with  black  for  one  third  their  Iwngth. 
Their  ordinary  weight  averages  from  1,800  to 
1,400  pounds  (Swiss  measure).  They  will  avw^ 
age  for  every  day  in  the  vear,  as  no  exceptional 
estimate,  10  quarts  of  milk  without  extra  feed- 
ing. From  averages  taken  from  5,000  to  6.000 
cows  at  the  factory  at  Cham,  they  attained  for 
short  periods  24  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  175 
pounds  of  butter  a  year.  For  the  season  at  the 
monastery,  they  averaged  10  litres  daily,  the 
Swiss  litre  being  0-95  of  an  American  quart.  In 
recent  tests,  oarefully  made  in  Massachus^te^ 
the  average  reached  was  S8  qoarts  daily  for 
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seven  ooDsecntire  da^  These  cattle  were  im- 
ported into  thn  United  States  by  Henry  H. 
Clark,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  in  1869,  and  into  other 
Eastern  States  in  and  more  numerously 
flinee  that  time,  and  they  are  found  to  improre 
in  America.  There  is  an  assooiation  derond  to 
their  culture,  with  a  herd-book  pabli^ed  in 
New  London,  Conn. 

Some  additional  deeoiptlon  of  the  stock  es- 
teemed in  other  countries  would  aesist  in  mak- 
ing an  intelligent  diacrimination  in  favor  of  the 
varieties  described  as  preferred,  but  is  not  re- 
quired beyond  the  briu  mention  of  the  Long- 
norn  race  of  Singland  and  the  Charolaise  of 
l^ance,  as  having  attracted  some  attention  as 
possessors  of  good  points.  Three  or  four  Jjong- 
homs  were  imported  by  Col.  Sanders,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1817.  They  were  of  good  character  in 
general,  but,  as  their  eccentric  homa  refused  to 
follow  any  '*  uniformity  of  standard  description," 
tiiey  were  not  considered  economicaLana  have 
become  extinct  in  the  United  States.  The  Anda- 
Insian  race  of  Spain  was  brought  «to  America  at 
tiie  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
tiie  cattle  of  that  republic  and  of  the  Texan 
ranches  are  their  descendants.  They  have  lost 
in  purity  and  rank,  and  hdve  now  no  more  pre- 
tensions than  the  almond-eyed  aboriginal  of 
Hungary  and  the  stepp^  to  be  couBidered  as  of 
improved  stock  in  America. 

CATE-DBAWINGS.  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  races  of  America,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent of  their  successors,  the  modern  Indians,  to 
portray  their  ideas  on  the  surface  of  rocks  bv 
mcised  lines,  continuous  or  broken,  and  ^uged- 
out  surfaces  {tjUaglio  work),  and  by  paintings, 
and  also,  occasionally,  by  both  methods  in  com- 
bination. These  en^vings  were  made  to  rep- 
resent all  sorts  of  living  things,  as  well  as  gro- 
tesqne  oonfigarations  and  simple  forms  whose 
meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at  Such  pioto- 
grapbs  are  found  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  on  rocks  of  various  kinds,  shapes,  and 
disposition.  High  on  the  face  of  cliffs,  on  fallen 
masses  by  the  water's  edge,  on  Outcrops  barely 
peeping  above  the  ground,  on  isolated  bowlders, 
at  the  foot  of  blulb  where  the  perpendicular  sur- 
face of  the  rock  trends  inward  and  forms  a  slight 
shelter,  in  narrow  fissures  between  the  rocks, 
and  on  the  sides  and  rooEs  of  true  caves,  aborig- 
inal man  left  his  mark.  More  than  two  centu- 
ries have  elapsed  sin<»  ancient  pictographs  on 
rooks  were  first  noticed  by  white  men  in  North 
America.  The  ewliest  instance  seems  to  be  that 
noted  by  the  travelers  Harouette  and  Joliet, 
who,  in  1673,  made  their  oeleorated  journey  of 
discovery  down  the  Mississippi.  Father  Mar- 
quette's words  are :  "As  we  coasted  along  some 
rocks,  fearful  for  their  height  and  length,  we  saw 
npon  one  of  them  two  painted  monsters,  which 
stertled  us  at  the  first,  and  upon  which  the  bold- 
est savages  do  not  dare  to  let  tiieir  eyes  rest. 
They  are  as  large  as  a  oalf ;  they  have  horns  on 
the  nead  like  deer,  a  frightful  expression,  red 
eyes,  a  beard  like  a  tiger ;  the  face  is  somewhat 
human,  the  body  covered  with  scales,  and  the 
tail  so  long  that  it  makes  the  entire  tour  of  the 
bodv ;  passing  the  head  and  returning  between 
the  less,  it  terminates  in  a  fish's  taiL  Green,  red, 
and  biacki«Ji  (flo»rdfrs)are  the  tlfcee  colors  that 
«(Hnpose  it;  finally,  these  two  monsters  are  so 


well  drawn  that  we  can  not  believe  that  anv  sav- 
age was  the  maker  of  them,  since  good  painters 
in  France  would  have  trouble  to  do  so  well ;  and, 
besides,  they  are  so  high  on  the  rock  that  it 
would  be  mfBcult  to  get  there  conveniently  to 
paint  them."  Father  Douay  and  Henry  Joutel, 
ascending  the  river  on  their  return  from  the  dis- 
astrous Ija  Salle  expediUon  to  Texas,  mention  the 
place,  the  latter  writing  thus :  "  On  the  2d  [Sep- 
tember, 1^7]  We  arrived  in  the  place  where  is 
the  figure  of  the  pretended  monster  of  Father 
Marquette.  This  monster  consists  of  two  aorry 
figures  outlined  in  red  upon  the  face  of  a  rock 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  hign,  which  is  far  from  the 
extraordinary  height  that  this  narrative  speaks 
of.  Our  savages,  however,  paid  homage  to  this 
stone  by  a  sacrifice,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to 
make  them  understand  that  this  rock  had  no 
merit,  and  that  we  adored  something  greater, 
shotting  them  the  heavens."  The  place  where 
these  paintings  were  was  on  the  north  side  of  tiie 
rivw  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
where  Alton  was  susequently  laid  out.  Maj. 
Amos  Stoddard,  in  his  "  Sketuies  of  Louisiana, 
says  that  they  were  then  (1813)  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Piesa.  They  were  unfortunately  quarried  away 
many  years  ago,  and  there  ia  no  authentic  copy 
of  them. 

Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  when  on  his 
travels  in  North  America,  made  minute  inqui- 
ries as  to  vestiges  of  antiquity.  While  in  Cana- 
da, in  1749,  he  talked  with  the  Chevalier  Verend- 
rye,  who,  in  1742-'48,  had  first  traversed  the  coun- 
try between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  chevalier  and  his  men  had 
seen,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  tiie 
prairies  what  now  we  know  to  be  prehistoric 
rock-carvings.  "In  two  or  three  places,  but  at 
considerable  distances  between  each  point,  our 
travelers  found  upon  the  rock  impressions  of 
feet,  both  those  of  children  and  grown  people — 
probably  simple  freaks  of  Nature.  After  they  had 
advanced  still  farther  to  the  west  and  to  regions 
where,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  no  French- 
man or  other  European  had  ever  been  before, 
they  found  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  and 
then  in  an  extended  plam,  some  great  pillars  of 
stone  leaning  against  each  other.  ...  At  last 
they  found  a  large  stone  in  the  form  of  a  pillar, 
in  which  was  set  a  smaller  stone  covered  on  both 
sides  with  unknown  characters.  .  .  .  The  letters 
engraved  upon  it  are  the  same  as  those  which 
(in  books  containing  accounts  of  Tartary)  are 
called  Tartarian  characters,  ...  It  was  in  vain 
for  the  EVench  to  question  the  Indians,  .  .  .  im- 
possible to  get  from  them  the  least  explanation  ; 
they  were  quite  as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  the 
French  themselves.  All  that  they  could  do  was 
to  alBrm  the  existence  of  these  pillars  in  these 
places  from  time  immemorial." 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Capt  Celeron 
de  Bienville,  a  French  commander,  buried  one 
of  his  governmental  plates — indicative  of  posses- 
sion— on  the  bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  about 
six  miles  below  the  present  Frankhn,  Pa.,  "  near 
a  large  stone  on  which  can  be  seen  many  figures 
somewhat  rudely  engraved."  In  recent  times 
this  stone  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  "  Indian 
God  Rock." 

These  three  foregoing  accounts  represent  the 
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prinoipal,  if  not  the  only,  instances  of  rock  in- 
scriptions in  the  northern  parts  of  this  continent 
described  by  writers  of  the  time  of  the  French 
rigime,  and  though,  with  others  known  to  the 
English,  like  the  Dighton  Rock,  they  were  prob- 
ably conspicuous  from  their  prominent  position 
or  from  thbir  location  on  routes  of  travel,  and 
therefore  early  remarked  and  described,  yet  in 
artistic  conce^vtion  and  workmat^ip  they  doubt- 
less did  not  differ  materially  from  scores  of  oth- 
ers that  have  been  discovend  since.  Naturally 
the  work  of  this  kind  that  was  executed  in  caves 
came  to  the  notice  of  civilized  man  much  later, 
for  such  places  would  be  somewhat  out  of  the 
way  and  more  or  less  inaooessible  without  medal 
effort,  and,  indeed,  as  posaible  resorts  of  wild 
beasts  or  venomous  reptues,  would  not  be  sought 
by  the  traveler  unnecessarily.  But  a  notable  ex- 


ception  to  this  rule  was  a  cave  within  the  limits 
of  the  capital  city  of  Minnesota,  which  for  over 
a  centutpr  has  had  a  somewhat  undeserved  celeb- 
rity, which  was  given  to  it  by  Capt  Jonathan 
Carver  in  178ft-'67.  In  his  description  he  men- 
tions the  incised  figures  as  follows :  "  I  found  in 
this  cave  many  Indian  hieroglyphics,  which  ap- 
peared very  ancient,  for  timeliaa  nearly  covered 
ihem  with  moss,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  trace  them.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  man- 
ner upon  the  inside  of  the  wall,  which  was  com- 
posed of  a  stone  so  extremely  soft  that  it  might 
be  eadly  penetrated  with  a  knife — a  stone  every- 
where to  be  found  near  the  MississippL"  The 
construction  of  a  railroad  some  years  ago,  which 
necessitated  the  demolition  of  the  front  part  of 
this  cave,  together  with  the  confusion  made  by 
the  intrusive  names  of  modem  visitors  and  idlers, 


ruined  the  aboriginal  piotographs  in  it,  of  none 
of  whidi  is  a  oopy  known  to  have  been  made. 
Ten  yeais  ago  there  were  plainly  to  be  seen 
snakes,  birds,  men,  animals,  fish,  and  turtles, 
some  of  which  were  intaglios  and  others  out- 
line figures,  and  they  were  clearly  of  the  same 
style  and  probable  age  of  those  discovered  in  re- 
cent years  in  caves  along  the  valley  of  the  upper 
MissuB^ipL  Stnoe  October,  1888,  several  caves, 
rock  shelters,  and  fissures  have  been  visited  be- 
tween a  point  a  few  miles  below  Lansing,  Iowa, 
and  St  Paul,  Minn.,  and  thoroughly  explored  for 
pictographs,  of  which  the  best  specimens  were 
carefully  copied.  Seven  of  the  eaves  are  here  de- 
scribed, in  the  order  of  the  descent  of  the  river 
from  north  to  south,  and  at  least  one  good  rep- 
resentative pictograph  from  each,  redu^  in  fac- 
simile, is  furnished  by  way  of  illustration. 

Dayton's  BlnlT  Cave,  St  Panl^  Minn.— At 
the  foot  of  Dayton's  Bluff,  which  skirts  the  river 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  GO  feet  northeast 
of  Commercial  Street,  about  midway  between 
Plum  and  Cherry  Streets,  and  a  little  over  400 
feet  above  Carver's  Cave  (already  cited),  is  & 
moderate  sized  cave,  only  one  third  the  length 
of  that  one,  facing  to  the  southwest  similam'. 
It  is  about  36  feet  in  length,  measuring  on  the 

§ resent  floor  to  the  edge  of  the  water  in  the  rear 
lat  in  a  few  feet  meets  the  descending  slope  of 
the  roof ;  in  width  about  24  feet,  and,  at  present-, 
10  feet  high.  In  it  are  pictures  of  men,  birds, 
and  animus,  cut  into  the  side-walls  and  roof,  all 
of  which  are  outline  figures.  The  one  illustrated 
here  (Fig.  1),  which  is  on  the  left  hand  as  one 
enters,  and  quite  near  the  floor,  represents  a 
man  with  uplifted  hands,  and  is  about  one  foot 
in  length. 

La  Moille  Cave,  Winona  Conntjr,  Minn.— 
This  is  the  most  interesting  place  of  its  kind  yet 
discovered.  It  is  cm  the  BOuUi  side  of  Trout 
brook,  about  a  mile  southeast  from  La  Moille 
railroad  station.  The  valley  is  somewhat  of 
an  amphitheatre,  being  walled  in  on  two  sides 
by  bluffs  from  300  to  500  feet  high,  with  the 
land  rising  in  high  plateaus  to  the  west  and 
northwest  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  brook  runs  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff, 
there  is  a  rook  esoMpment  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone rising  about  80  feet  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  at  this  point  there  is  an  archway  37  feet 
wide  and  S  feet  high.  Above  the  archway  a 
large  pine  tree  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  rook. 
From  the  entrance  to  the  back  [»rt  of  the  cave 
the  distance  is  45  feet ;  the  length  of  the  cave 
proper,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  outer  face 
of  the  rock  is  70  feet  The  roof  is  bell-shaped, 
sloping  from  a  central  point  toward  the  bottom 
on  all  sides,  and  at  the  highest  point  it  is  15  feet 
above  the  ground  at  the  entrance.  The  floor  is 
not  level,  the  eastern  side  being  the  highest 
Flowing  from  the  heart  of  the  bluff  are  two 
springs,  one  from  the  southeast  and  the  other 
from  the  southwest,  which  unite  on  the  west 
side  of  the  cave,  and  thence  flow  into  Trout 
Brook,  80  feet  from  the  entrance.  The  south- 
east stream  emeives  from  a  low  passage-way, 
which  is  about  12  feet  broad  and  from  2  to  3 
feet  high,  extends  beyond  the  main  cave  30  to  40 
feet,  and  then  becomes  narrower  and  much  lower. 
When  the  Mississippi  river  overflows  its  banks 
the  back  water  enters  the  cave,  and  at  extreme 
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high-water  pdnt  the  tntruioe  is  not  over  8  feet 

*'*^rom  the  accounts  of  early  settlers  in  this  re- 
gion, it  seems  that  £he  roof  of  the  cave  was  once 
a  mass  of  pictographs,  but  many  of  them  have 
gradually  scalea  off.  Traces  of'them  may  still 
be  found.   While  there  are  a  few  pictures  on  the 


or  described.  There  are  more  pictographs  in 
this  oave  than  have  been  found  at  any  other 
point  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Four  of  the 
figures  are  illustrated  in  this  article.  The  fish 
(Fig.  3),  is  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  roof, 
and  is  about  5^  feet  long.  The  width  between 
title  ends  of  the  flns  is  about  2  UiA  8  inches. 


Flo.  8.— La  Hoille  Gavb. 


southeast  and  south  sides,  the  southwest  and 
West  sides  are  covered  with  a  crowded  mass, 
some  of  them  crossing  or  intersecting  each  other 
in  all  directions;  and  after  the  ravages  of  time 
and  acts  of  vandalism,  a  great  quantity  of  carv- 
ings still  remain.  Among  them  are  to  be  found 
representations  of  men.  birds,  animals,  snakes, 
fish,  trees,  and  other  things  not  so  easily  named 


The  body  is  excavated  into  the  rock  l-J  inch 
in  depth,  and  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  bird 
(Pig.  8).  is  to  the  right  of  the  fish,  and  but  a  few 
feet  distant,  and  covers  a  space  of  about  8  by  8) 
feet  [It  might  be  conjectured  that  this  figure, 
instead  of  representing  a  bird,  is  a  family  tree: 
the  right-hand  half  representing  the  husband 
and  ten  sons,  the  left-hand  the  wife  and  eight 
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daughters,  while'  the  pennant  at  the  top  mny  be  delineated.  Other  specimens  of  the  serpent  tam- 

the  fainilr  or  tribAl  en^tign.]  In  thb  instance  %n  i\y  are  represented  in  this  care,  and  are  much 

attetnut  h^a  been  maile  to  show  tha  wing-fegtb-  finer  and  more  perfect,  especially  as  regards  the 

ers,  which  (though  it  it^  not  a,n  uncommon  thing  rattles  (in  snakes  of  that  class),  and  they  are  also 

to  see  them  delineated  in  this  region)  ary  un  a  larger.     Similarity  in  size  governed  partly  the 

£ar  mom  claboracia  scale  than  is  usiiaHy  attempt-  selection  for  illustration  of  the  two  here  giren. 


Fia.  R.r-hA  HonxK  Cavk. 


ed.  The  groove  tistenrting  baok  from  lUe  hcud 
iiiay  he  iritpTidod  to  rt-present  »  snnk{«  with  opi  n 
motiLh,  buL  &i  thare  in  no  similtir  specimen  tn  be 
found  Bmong  the  niliiiL'iroils  srinkn-S  (30  nrmore) 
carveil  upon  tlic  roof,  it  is  not  imruasun utile  to 
siirniisy  thftt  it  may  lie  intended  ta  symboliiie 
speech.  The  two  snakes  (Figs.  4  and  fi]  jire 
lim  west  slope  of  tha  roof,  uiid  represent  two 


Tio  B.— 8ASitnn,'e  Cavb. 

types,  one  of  whioh  a  rattle.* nuke.  They  iii-e 
KToovtfd  out  from  one-half  inch  to  one  incii  in 
depth,  and  arc  pirfeiiClysmnotli.  In  the  bottom 
oE  the  main  gmove  are  smiiller  ones,  which  are 
prob&bly  inrended  to  represant  the  darker  color- 
lags  oti  the  back  of  ttiu  parlicularkindof  sucike 


Some  of  them  have  forked  tongues  protruding 
from  the  mouth,  which  may  be  intended  to  rep- 
resent speaking  rather  than  hissing. 

Samnel's  CaTe,  La  Crosse  Coanty,  Wis.— 
This  cave,  unlike  the  others  here  described,  is 
not  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  is  about  9  miles  by  road  from  the  city  of 
La  Crosse,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
30,  town  16,  range  6.  It  is  near  the  foot  of  a  hill 
that  rises  about  70  feet  above  the  valley,  and  un- 
til within  a  few  years  its  existence  was  unknown, 
the  entrance  having  been  covered  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  oeirw  washed  from  the  slope 
above.  On  the  side  walls  and  lower  slope  of  tne 
roof  are  outline  figures,  as  well  as  paintings  hav- 
ing a  bluish-black  color.  The  latter  are  covered 
with  a  thin  glazing  or  coatnig  deposited  from 
disintegrated  limestone.  There  are  outline  carv- 
ings representing  men,  animals,  birds,  etc.  The 
one  here  Illustrated  (Pig.  6)  denotes  an  elk, 
probably,  and  covers  a  space  about  one  foot 
square. 

Beno  Ctfre,  Honston  Connty,  Hlnii.— This 
is  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35,  town 
103,  range  4,  near  Reno,  locally  known  as  CaN 
edonia  Junction.  It  is  about  1^0  feet  above  the 
clough,  in  a  ledge  30  feet  in  height  There  are 
sarvmgs  representing  birds,  men,  etc.,  both  on 
the  face  of  the  ledge  and  in  the  cave.  The  gro- 
tesque figure,  or  rather  caricature,  here  illus- 
trated (Pig.  7)  represents  a  man  with  large 
hands,  and  somewhat  after  the  style  of  'some  of 
the  Mexican  carvings. 

Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  Care  No.  1.— 
Above  Kain's  Station,  on  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  26,  town  100,  range  4  W.,  is  a  ledge 
extending  along  the  slough  for  about  150  yan^ 
which  is  about  25  feet  in  neight  above  the  water. 
In  this  ledge  are  a  cave,  several  Assures,  and 
some  shelters.  The  figure  (Pig.  8)  illustrated  rep- 
resents a  human  bead  with  horns  or  feathers, 
and  covers  a  space  about  9  by  13  inches.  The 
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CRTe  WM  used  as  a  dvellin^place  at  some  early 

Sriod,  for  there  are  namerous  fragments  of  par- 
1U7  burned  bones,  broken  pottery,  etc,  beaded 


Allamakee  Consty,  Iowa,  Care  No.  S.— 

On  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  18,  town  99, 
range  8  W.,  is  a  led^  of  rock  about  200  feet 
dbove  the  riverain  which  is  a  small  cave.  Among 
the  pieturw  in  it  are  sereral  representing  the 
human  head,  also  snakes,  «iimals,and  canoes,  or 
crescents.  In  one  case  the  groove  forming  the  - 
outline  of  one  of  the  heads  (human)  has  neen 
painted  a  bluish-black  color,  and  apparently 
the  paint  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  ttie  Sam- 
uel's care  near  La  Crosse.  The  specimen  illus- 
trated (Fig.  9),  which  is  about  6  by  16  iiwhes, 
may  represent  some  kind  of  bird. 

AUuakee  Coonty,  Iowa,  Cftre 
No.  8. — On  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  S,  town  98,  range  8  W.,  three 
or  four  miles  below  Lansing,  is  a 
ledge  about  fifty  feet  high,  standing 
about  100  feet  above  tl^  river.  In 
this  ledge  are  two  narrow  cares  or 
fissures,  known  as  the  "  Indian  cave," 
on  the  walls  of  which  were  formerly 
a  large  number  of  carvings  represent- 
ing men,  animals,  snakes,  bird?,  hu- 
man feet,  birds'  and  animals'  tracks, 
human  faces,  crescents  (canoes  1)  and 
others  of  doubtful  character.   Many  of  these 
have  been  wantonly  defaced  until  they  can 
scarcely  be  traced.  The  one  here  given  (Fig.  10), 
which  is  about  14  bv  19  inches,  probably  repre- 
sents some  kind  of  bird. 


Vta.  7.  -BxHo  Cats. 


Fsa.  8.— Aluiueu  Oatb,  No.  1. 


Fio.  9.— Allamaku  Oavk,  No.  3. 


in  the. earth  covering  the  floor.  At  the  various 
oUier  points  that  are  mentioned  above  are  to  be 
found  representations  of  hands,  feet,  men,  birds' 
daws;  aod  otJier  objects. 


In  copying  these  oave-drawings,  it  has  been  an 
object  to  get  only  the  best  specimens,  for  it  is  an 
Impossitauty  to  get  all  of  them,  and  often  It  is 
hard  to  tell  where  there  Is  a  b^inning  or  an  end- 
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ing.  There  in  nii  way  linw  of  (1et*rmining  h(iw 
atf  lllia  carving  wiis  done,  fur  the  grooves  of 
themselves  shtiw  no  other  indication  than  the 
rubbing-  process.  As  for  stvia  and  mpfil, 
these  Selected  and  rt pre&entativp  piclographs 
must  sptsak  for  LlierasclvGs:  und  bis  regarda  their 
mpaning.  it  la  purely  h  matter  for  conjecture, 
and  the  reader  m&y  draw  his  own  couclusinns  as 


FlO,  ]0.~ALMlUltES  Cavk,  Ho.  3. 

to  whethisr  religioiiMor  inythol(i;;k:nl  id^asentiTed 
into  their  construction,  or  wtn?ilh(T  Lhey  weri' 
but  ca!>ual  records  or  jdlu  work.  Thtiir  antw]uiiy, 
however,  is  gtt!!*t.  MS  wjis  pmvef3  hy  Psi^:nvation-3 
miKle  in  the  ^liitiiuer:^  cnvu  shorlly  after  sis  di^- 
eovery  in  I8TH— rhe  only  cavo  of  the  upper  Mis- 
»issipj^ii  thbt.  tip  to  this  time,  has  heou  Cormally 
brought  to  thp  iimtice  of  aiiHiiiinnpiit, 

CHEMISTRY.  Chemical  Fhilosiiphy.— 
One  of  the  !!io,->t  TiotJihlo  fnntrihatioiis  of  Uic 
vpur  to  this  liriiiich  nf  chenibtry  is  the  l^fliini 
by  the  disting'nirthed  Ki]:ii:<ian  choinist  WpmleleffT. 
at  ihp  Rrjyal  In!^*  itutiutt  of  f»r*-'«t  Erilnin.  in 
whieh  he  attempts  to  apply  to  chftinialry  the 
dynuiuical  principle  o!  Nuvc'Loh's  Naciinil  Phi- 
h)J!ophy.  Flftviiig-  tni«oil  iin  analogy  t>etwee[i  [be. 
croupinp  of  atoin:^  and  the  arraiia;eiiicnl  of  cv- 
Wtiul  tiodies  in  st(3l]ftf  system.^,  the  fiulhiir  as- 
sunita  thit  cheitiisls  hsive  during  the  last  ten 
years  ^u^ht  and  found  ttyHt^nis  uf  eofi^ervdtioii 
or  Llynamiciil  f([ULlit^rinm  similar  to  tho^e  which 
prevail  in  the  visihlo  worlfi,  and  hy  whieh  the 
position  nf  the  hy^venlv  lioiUi's  in  iho  uni- 
verse is  determined.  Wherp  one-sidml  afficd- 
ties  only  were  at  first  do1ect4>d,  st'condnry  or 
liiteml  ones  have  also  been  found,  and  even 
tho^e  which  arc;  diametrically  ijp(JOMte ;  yt-t,  us 


Huiotig  these,  dynamical  equilibrium  establishes 
it-^lt,  not  by  excluding  one  or  other  of  the  forces, 
1)iit  by  regulating  them  all,  bo  the  chemist  finds 
ilk  the  flame  of  the  blast>fumace,  the  formation 
<.<r  i^tdts,  and  with  especial  clearness  in  double 
Milts,  and  in  the  cryatatlization  of  solutions,  not  a 
fltrht  ending  in  the  victory  of  one  side,  as  used 
t(i  be  supposed,  but  the  conjunction  of  forces; 
t  he  peace  of  dynamic  equilibrium  resulting  from 
the  action  of  many  forces  and  affinities.  Car- 
hiiTi  combines  with  oxygen  under  the  influ- 
<-nce  of  beat,  and  is  dissociated  from  it  by  heat 
III  the  case  of  the  solution  of  common  salt  in 
w  liter,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  on 
file  One  hand,  the  formation  of  compound  par- 
tides  generated  by  the  combination  of  salt  with 
"■•Ater,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  disintegra- 
tion or  scattering  of  the  new  particles  formed 
iL-'  well  as  of  those  originally  contained.  A  dy- 
namic equilibrium  is  formed,  of  particles  tend- 
ing' to  combine  and  also  to  fall  asunder.  Chem- 
i'-al  reactions  which  formerly  appeared  io  act 
1  ii'toriously  along  one  line  have  been  proved  ca- 
pable of  acting  as  victoriously  along  an  exactly 
,  opposite  line.  It  is  insufficient  to  suppose 
\  t  liat  statical  equilibrium  reigns  alone  in 
\  I'hemical  systems  or  chemit^  molecules. 
Y  Numerous  considerations  compel  us  to  re~ 
\  nounce  this  idea ;  and  appeals  to  dynamic 
\  \  principles  constitute,  in  tne  author's  opin- 
\^  ion,  the  foundation  of  the  modem  teach- 
ing relating  to  atomicity,  or  the  valency  of 
cjpmenta.  Starting  with  Newton's  third  law  of 
motion  (of  action  and  reaction),  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  for  chemistry  all  the  advanta^s  arising 
rroin  structural  teaching,  without  being  oblieed 
to  build  up  molecules  m  solid  and  motionless 
litres,  or  to  ascribe  to  atoms  definite  limited 
vjilbTicies,  directions  of  cohesion,  or  affinities. 
Tlie  case  of  substitutions  is  selected  for  present 
i^-onsideration  by  the  author,  and  is  discussed 
with  particular  reference  to  the  illustrations 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  carbon  compounds 
'if  the  doctrine  that  if  a  system  of  atoms  or  a 
molecule  be  given,  then  in  it,  according  to  the 
t  h  ird  law  of  Newton,  each  portion  of  atoms  acts  on 
t}i(!  remaining  portions  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  force  as  the  second  set  of  atoms 
nets  on  the  first  It  is  inferred  directly  from 
Tills  consideration  that  both  sets  of  atoms  form- 
ing a  molecule  are  not  only  equivalent  with  re- 
•^nnl  to  themselves,  as  they  must  be  acccording 
I  <  ■  Dalton'a  law,  but  also  that  they  may,  if  united. 
r<  [ilnce  each  other.  The  review  results  in  the 
(.1  iic'lusion  that  bv  the  principle  of  subsititution 
—  that  is,  by  the  third  law  of  Newton — "we  are 
iilile  to  deduce,  in  the  simplest  manner,  not  only 
lii6  individual  composition,  the  isomerism  anil 
n  lrttions  of  substances,  but  also  the  general  laws 
\v  liich  govern  their  most  complex  combinations, 
nithout  having  recourse  either  to  statical  con- 
■il  nictions.  to  the  definition  of  atomicities,  to  the 
exclusion  nf  free  affinities,  or  to  the  recognition 
iif  ibose  single,  double,  or  treble  ties  which  are 
indispensable  to  structurists  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  composition  and  construction  of  hy- 
ilrnearbon  compounds.  And  yet,  by  the  appli- 
r-jLiion  of  the  dynamic  principles  of  Newton,  we 
i-im  attain  to  that  chiei  and  fundamental  object 
— the  comprehension  of  isomerism  in  hydrocar- 
bi  n  compounds,  and  the  forecasting  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  compouDds  as  yet  unknown,  bv  which 
the  edifice  raised  by  structural  te^ning  is 
strenethened  and  supported." 

In  his  book  on  "  Cosmic  BlTolntion,"  Mr.  E.  A. 
Ridsdale,r^;ardiiig  that  process  as  the  unWersal 
factor,  apphfls  it  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
chemical  elements  and  combinations.  In  this 
sphere  the  "survival  of  the  most  inert"  takes 
the  place  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  of  or- 
ganic evolution,  and  those  bodies  remain  which 
are  least  likely  to  be  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  sariDundine  bodies.  Those  bodies  which  are 
least  inert  will  tend  gradually  to  disappear,  and, 
nnlees  they  ore  continually  recreatea,  must  in 
time  Tanish  from  the  globe.  It  is  shown  that 
such  a  survival  of  the  most  inert  is  actually  tak- 
ing place— for.  "  in  Nature's  vast  laboratory,  as 
well  as  in  our  small  experimental  ones,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  for  barium  salts  to  form  sul- 
phates ;  magnesium  and  aluminum  sfUts,  oxides 
and  silicates;  sllTer  sidts,  chlorides;  lead  salts, 
sulphides,  etc.  The  stable  or  inert  salt,  when 
formed,  remains — except  under  exceptional  oir> 
cnmstances;  but  any  other  salt  ...  is  broken 
up,  sooner  or  later,  by  contact  with  some  unfavor- 
able euvironment"  We  have;  the  author  con- 
siders, a  strong  presumption  that  the  "  elements  " 
are  elemental  only  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  place  them  among  a  sufficiently 
powerful  set  of  conditions.  The  bodies  formed 
earliest  must  bare  been  the  simplest,  and  those 
originating  later  must  have  been  of  more  com- 

flez  constitution  and  of  greater  atomic  weight, 
n  harmony  with  these  views  are  the  well-known 
facts  that  in  the  groups  of  the  elements  the  most 
active  are  usually  those  with  the  lowest  atomic 
weights;  that  there  are  greater  g^w  in  the 
amounts  of  the  latuvformed  elements  than  in 
those  of  the  earlier-formed  ones ;  and  that  the 
elements  with  lower  atomic  weights  are  more 
plentiful  and  more  generally  distributed  than 
those  with  higher  weights. 

Mr.  W.  Crookes  concludes  an  account  of  his 
later  spectroscopic  researches  in  the  rare  earths 
with  some  observations  on  the  definition  of  an 
element  and  the  means  by  which  it  shall  be 
recognized  when  met  Taking  the  case  of 
didymium,  neodymium  and  praseodymium  are 
simply  the  products  Into  whicn  that  substance  is 
split  up  by  one  particular  mode  of  attack.  It 
should  oe  rememoered  that  a  single  operation, 
be  it  crystallization,  precipitation,  fusion,  or 
partial  solntioD,  can  only  separate  a  mixture 
of  several  bodies  into  two  parts,  just  as  the  ad- 
dition of  a  reagent  only  divides  a  mixture  into 
two  portions,  a  precipitate  and  a  solution,  and 
these  divisions  will  be  effected  on  different  lines 
according  to  the  reagent  employed.  Thus  by 
crystallizing  didymium  nitrate  (in  Auer's  way) 
we  divide  the  components  into  two  parts.  By 
fusing  the  same  substance  we  divide  its  compo- 
nents in  a  different  way ;  but  so  long  as  different 
methods  of  attack  split  up  a  body  differently,  it 
is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  got  down  to  "  bed 
rock."  Further,  a  compound  molecule  may 
easilj  act  as  an  element.  Taking  again  the  case 
of  didymium — which  the  author  regards  as  cer- 
tainly a  compound— it  has  a  definite  atomic 
weight ;  it  has  well-defined  salts,  and  has  been 
subjected  to  the  closest  sonitinT.  Still  the  com- 
potutded  molecule  known  as  mdymium  was  too 


firmly  held  together  to  act  otherwise  than  as  an 
element.  The  simple  operations  to  which  it  had 
been  submitted  in  the  preparation  of  its  salts, 
and  in  its  purification  from  other  compound 
molecules,  were  not  sufficient  to  split  it  up 
further.  But  sntqected  to  a  new  method  of  aU 
tack  it  decomposes  at  once.  We  have,  in  fact,  a 
'  certain  number  of  reagents,  operations,  processes, 
etc.,  in  use.  If  a  body  resists  all  these,  and  be- 
haves otherwise  as  a  simple  substance,  we  are 
apt  to  take  it  at  its  own  valuation  and  to  call  it 
an  element.  But  for  all  that  it  may  be  com- 
pound, and  as  soon  as  a  new  and  appropriate 
method  of  attack  is  devised,  we  find  it  can  be 
split  up  with  comparative  ease.  Still,  we  must 
never  forget  that,  however  complex,  it  can  hardly 
be  resolved  into  more  than  two  parts  at  one 
operation.  Hence  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  recognize  neodymium  and  praseodymium  as 
elements.  We  need  some  criterion  for  an  ele- 
ment which  shall  aweal  to  our  reason  more 
dearly  thui  the  old  mArustworthy  characteristic 
of  not  having  yet  been  decomposed.  Until  these 
questions  can  be  decided,  the  author  prefers  to 
open  what  may  be  figuratively  called  a  suspense 
account,  wherein  we  may  provisionally  enter  all 
these  doubtful  bodies  as  "meta-elements,"  These 
metai-elemMits  may,  however,  have  more  than  a 
provisional  value.  Besides  compounds,  we  have 
hitherto  recognized  merely  ultimate  atoms  or 
the  aggregations  of  such  atoms  into  simple  mole- 
cules. But  it  becomes  more  and  more  probable 
that  between  the  atom  and  the  compound  we 
h&ve  a  gradation  of  molecules  of  different  ranks, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  pass  for  simple 
elementary  bodies.  It  might  be  the  easier  plan, 
80  Boon  as  a  constituent  of  these  earths  can  be 
found  to  be  chemically  and  spectroscopically 
distinguishable  from  its  next  of  Icin,  to  give  it  a 
name  and  claim  for  it  elemental  rank;  but  a 
man  of  science  should  treat  every  subject,  not  in 
a  way  to  give  him  the  greatest  passing  renown^ 
but  in  that  which  will  most  serve  science. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Blake,  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  atomicity  of  the  inorganic 
elements  and  their  biologicu  action,  have  been 
referred  to  in  previous  volumes  of  the  "  Cyclo- 
pedia." The  author  had  demonstrated  that  the 
biological  action  of  such  substances  is  connected 
with  the  isomorphic  relations  of  the  elements ; 
that  all  substances  forming  one  and  the  same 
isomorpbous  group  have  a  similar  biological  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  in  each  isomorphons  group  the 
intensity  of  the  biological  action  is  a  functicm 
of  the  atomic  weight.  His  continued  researches 
appear  to  establish  the  existence  of  characteris- 
tic relations  between  the  atomicity  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  kind  of  reactions  which  they  pro- 
duce in  living  matter.  The  general  results  of 
the  experiments  are  as  follow :  Monoatomic  ele- 
ments— action  upon  the  pulmonary  arteries;  bi- 
atomic  elements— action  upon  the  centers  of 
vomiting,  and  upon  the  voluntary  and  cardiac 
muscles.  Glucinum  acts  also  upon  other  nerve- 
centers;  triatomic  elements — action  upon  the 
respiratory,  vasomotor,  and  inhibitory  centers, 
upon  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  the  pulmonary 
arteries;  tetratomic  elements — action  upon  the 
respiratcffy,  vasomotor,  and  inhibitory  centers, 
upon  the  braiu,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  cardiac 
ganglia,  and  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
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The  usual  graphio  mode  of  representing  the 
grouping  of  toe  atoms  of  compound  substuices, 
while  it  nelpB  to  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bodies,  labors  under  the  defect 
that  it  is  oonflnod  to  a  plane  and  can  not  oonrej 
a  clear  or  correct  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
atoms  in  space.  Its  insaffioiency  is  strongly  felt 
in  suob  cases  as  that  of  tartaric  acid,  where  there - 
are  several  distinct  uomet^  acting  differently 
upon  polarized  light  The  idea  that  this  kind 
of  isomerism  must  be  due  to  different  spatial  ar- 
rangements has  been  gaining  gronnd  since  Van 
VHofl  and  Le  Bel  pabllshed  their  theory  of  the 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  was  strengthened 
by  Van  t'Hoff's  explanation  of  the  existence  of 
four  isomeric  tartaric  acids  br  supposing  the  four 
radical  groups  to  be  rariously  placed  at  the  four 
wriurs  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  of  which  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  occupied  the  center. 
The  tiieory  tuu  been  expanded  in  a  publication 
by  Prof.  J.  Wislicenus  on  the  "  Spatial  arran^- 
ment  of  Atoms  in  Organic  Molecules,  and  its 
•determination  in  Oeoraetrically  Isomeric  Com- 
pounds." In  this  paper  the  author  builds  up 
the  spatial  constitution  of  a  large  number  of 
unsaturated  organic  compounds,  and  gives  near- 
ly two  hundred  figures,  of  which  the  regular 
tetrahedron  repreaentinf  CH*  is  the  base. 

Two  new  inBtanoea  of  the  formation  of  geo- 
metrical isomers,  or  compounds  having  the  same 
constitution  but  differmg  in  the  position  of 
their  atoms  in  space,  are  afforded  in  the  discov- 
«ry  of  two  monoxiras  of  benzil  by,  Dr,  Auwers 
and  Victor  Meyer,  and  in  the  study  of  dibromide 
of  CTotonylane-  by  Prof.  Wislioenus  and  Herr 
HOlz.  The  existence  of  two  dioxims  of  benzil 
liaving  the  same  constitutioa  but  differing  in 
the  spatial  arrangement  of  their  atoms  was  al- 
ready known.  To  these  are  now  added  two  cor- 
responding monoxims.  Crotonylene,  the  third 
member  of  the  acetylene  series,  forms  by  direct 
combination  a  dibromide  the .  arrangement  of 
whose  atoms  has  been  determined.  On  attempt- 
ing to  prepare  it  from  the  tetrabromide  by  the 
attraction  of  two  atoms  of  bromine  a  different 
substance  was  obtained.  Both  compounds  com- 
bine with  a  further  quantity  of  bromine  to  form 
the  same  crystalline  tetrabromide.  The  discov- 
eries further  confirm  the  modified  hypothesis  of 
Van  t'Hoff  and  Wislicenus,  and  marlc  another 
step  toward  the  definition  of  the  orientation  of 
the  atoms  in  chemical  molecules. 

Chemical  PhjSl«S. — The  opinion  was  recent- 
ly advanced  by  Kr&mer  and  BOttger,  in  a  study 
of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  crude  petro- 
leum, that  certain  of  these  substances  must  have 
been  formed  by  distillation  of  organic  matter  at 
oomparatively  low  temperature  and  high  press- 
ure. Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  Engler  dis- 
tilled one  thousand  pountU  of  menhaden  oil  at 
4  temperature  of  from  800'  to  400'  C,  under  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  The  distillate 
consisted  of  combustible  gases,  water,  and  six 
hundred  pounds  of  oil  resembling  crude  petrole- 
um in  appearance  and  reactions.  Of  this  oil 
26  per  cenL  boiled  below  150°  C,  and  seemed 
identical  with  that  portion  of  crude  petroleum 
that  boib  below  160  .  The  author  explains  the 
fact  that  crude'  petroleum  contains  only  traces 
of  nitrogen  by  assuming  thai,  on  the  deoompo- 
^tion  of  the  animal  remains  under  long  con- 


tinued pressure,  the  nitrogen  escapes  as  am- 
monia, lie  also  ^ves  an  experimental  fuiswer  to 
the  objection  against  the  oiganio  origin  of  petro- 
leum that  is  based  on  the  abBtmce  of  free  carbon. 

The  nature  of  solutions  as  elucidated  by 
a  study  of  their  densities,  electric  conductivi- 
ties, heat  capacity,  and  heat  of  dissolution,  has 
been  discussed  by  S.  U,  Pickering.  The  solu- 
tions examined  were  those  of  calcium  chloride, 
calcium  nitrate,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
variona  hydrates  which  are  proved  to  exist  in 
solution  are  numerous  and  complete.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  hydrates  is  naturally  more  doubt- 
ful in  some  cases  than  in  others;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  molecular 
composition  when  more  than  about  lOHiO  is 
present  The  existence  of  such  compounds  as 
the  highest  hydrate  found,  with  the  excessively 
large  amount  of  water  (4S90  to  1),  explains  the 
influence  which  mere  traces  of  one  substance 
may  have  on  another  substance — impurities  in 
metals,  for  example.  Hie  final  conclusion  de> 
duced  b^  the  author  is  the  rejection  of  any  the- 
ory of  dissolution  other  than  the  hydrate  theory. 

M.  A.  Etard  has  described  experiments  tbat 
go  to  show  that  solubility  increases  steadily  with 
the  temperature,  and  becomes  unlimited  at  or 
close  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  salt  entering 
into  the  solution ;  a  given  quantity  of  water  may 
then  always  dissolve  a  cjuantitj'  of  any  salt 

Experiments  in  chemical  action  between  solids 
are  described  by  William  Hallock  in  support  of 
his  theory  that  such  action  may  take  place  wher- 
ever the  product  or  products  are  liquid,  with 
perhaps  the  added  condition  that  one  or  both  the 
reagents  be  soluble  in  the  liquid  produced.  The 
Bolia  reagents  of  certain  freezing  mixtures  were 
brought  together  at  temperatures  decidedly  below 
the  melting  point  of  either  of  them,  and  readily 
liquefied.  The  author  suggests  that  the  reaction 
when  ice  is  used  may  begin  by  the  vapor  attacking 
the  other  reagent  so  as  to  form  a  hydrate  which 
unites  with  other  ice,  forming  a  solution,  and  is 
continued.  In  viewof  these  and  other  considera- 
tions, the  idea  is  evident  that  perhaps  many  sub- 
stances have  a  slight  vapor  tension  at  tempera- 
tures considerably  oelow  their  melting  points,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  thin  atmosphere  of  their 
own  vapor  over  their  clean  surfaces,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  two  such  atmospheres  to  in- 
terpenetration  in  order  to  initiate  the  reaction . 
which  will  then  continue,  provided  the  product 
(liquid  or  gas)  escapes  easily  and  does  not  clog 
the  operation.  Such  a  view  would  account  for 
the  reflation  of  substances  like  ice  and  cam- 
phor without  pressure.  We  might  even  predict 
from  it  a  uniting  without  actual  contact,  and 
this  has  been  ezperimentaUr  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  ice  and  water.  This  view  has  also  a 
bearing  upon  some  of  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Spring,  in  which  sulphur,  mereurio  chloride,  or 
some  other  substance  capable  of  giving  off  vapor 
or  of  deliquescing  formed  one  of  the  reagents. 

Vapor-density  determinations  of  bismuth,  ar- 
senic, and  thallium  have  been  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Biltz  and  Prof.  Victor  Meyer  at  the  extra- 
ordinary temperatures  of  from  1650"  to  1750'  C. 
or  from  300'  to  800°  higher  than  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  At  these  temperatures  bismuth 
is  readily  and  completely  volatilized.  The  values 
obtained  for  the  vapor-density  oorreepond  more 
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closely  with  the  supposition  of  a  molecule  of  one 
atom,  and  show  that  the  two-stom  constitution 
is  impossible.  The  results  in  Uie  case  of  arsenic 
agree  with  tbe  assumption  of  a  two-atom  mole- 
cule. ThalUum  is  normal  or  one-atomic ;  but  it 
is  vaporized  with  great  difBculty.  Cuprous  chlo- 
ride gave  densities  corresponding  to  tne  formula 
CuiCl«.  Sulphur,  iodine,  and  mercury  gave  re- 
sults confirming  the  stability  of  molecules  con- 
sisting of  two  atoms  of  sulphur  and  single-atom 
molecules  of  iodine  and  mercury. 

Tha  Tapor  densities  of  the  chlorides  of  chro- 
miam  have  been  for  the  first  time  determined  by 
Profs.  Nilsen  and  Pettetsson,  with  Uie  result  that 
chromium  must  be  regarded  as  a  triad  element. 
The  old  formula  for  chromic  chloride,  CriCle, 
must  be  abandoned  for  the  simpler  formula, 
CrClt.  The  determination  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  chromide  was  made  under  great  experi- 
mental diificulttes,  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
high  tempeiature  required  for  its  volatilization. 
The  lesults  gave  a  considerably  lower  vapor- 
density  than  the  number  required  for  CriCU,  and 
indicated  that  at  a  high  enough  temperature  the 
value  corresponding  to  CrCl*  would  be  obtained. 
Hence  chromous  chloride  resembles  ferrous  chlo- 
ride, with  the  single  difference  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  volatilize. 

Experiments  described  by  Profs.  Nilsen  and 
PetterssoD  have  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  vi^r-density  of  aluminum  chloride  decreases 
continuously  and  almost  regularly  up  to  800°  C, 
when  it  becomes  practically  constant  for  four  or 
five  hundred  degrees  of  temperature ;  and  that 
although  the  value  9*2  is  found  somewhere  be- 
twen  WO'  and  400°,  this  value  does  not  remain 
constant  for  a  safficient  interval  of  temperature 
to  enable  us  to  assert  the  existence  of  molecules 
of  the  composition  AIiCU. 

Moisture  has  been  found  by  H.  Brereton 
Baker  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the 
combustion  of  carbon.  Experiments  for  the 
further  determination  of  this  influence  showed 
that  h^dnwen,  both  free  and  combined,  aided 
the  anion  <u  fsubon  with  dried  oxygen.  Three 
other  elements,  sulphur,  boron,  and  phosphorus — 
in  both  the  red  and  yellow  modifications — were 
found  to  have  their  combustion  influenced  by 
the  drvness  of  the  oxygen.  A  chemical  union 
took  place,  the  extent  of  which  varied  with  the 
dryness  of  the  substance,  but  it  was  not  mani- 
fested by  flame.  Ordinary  phosphorus  was  ob- 
tained 80  pnre  as  not  to  glow  in  tne  oxygen  dried 
by  phosphorus  pentoXKle;  but  if  water  was 
added,  combustion  at  once  set  in.  The  combus- 
tion of  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  and  anti- 
mony was  not  effected  by  the  dryness  of  the  gas, 
Mr.  Baker  also  found  that  amorphous  phosphor- 
us, contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  is  probably 
capable  of  undergoing  a  true  combustion  in  oxy- 
gen without  previous  change  to  the  ordinary 
modification.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine 
directly  which  of  the  two  oxides  is  first  formed 
when  carbon  is  burned;  but  the  experiments  in> 
dicate  indirectly  that  the  monoxide  is  first  pro- 
duced, and,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  this 
is  further  oxidized  to  the  dioxide. 

The  physical  relations  on  which  metallic  luster 
dc^wnds  have  not  been  closely  determined. 
Spring,  in  his  enietiments  on  the  compression  of 
fine  powdos— which  he  prepared  by  chemical 


means  when  he  could — observed  among  the  com- 
pressed cylinders,  some  having  a  more  or  less 
metallic  lustre,  while  others  were  of  a  vitreous 
aspect.  Further  examination  showed  that,  with- 
out exception,  the  cylinders  exhibiting  a  metallic 
lustre  were  produced  from  opaque,  the  others 
from  transparent  powders.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion that  luster  is  not  connected  with  the  specific 
chemical  character  of  the  body,  but  is  a  physical 
property. " 

A  series  of  experiments  illustrating  an  extreme 
case  of  "  mass,**  or  "  catalytic "  action,  are  de- 
scribed by  E.  N.  Morse  and  J.  White,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  sulphides  and 
oxides  of  zinc,  which  are  volatilizable  with  much 
difficulty  when  heated  alone,  are  found  to  be 
readily  volatilizable  in  presence  of  their  respect- 
ive metals,  by  the  operation  of  alternate  dissoci- 
ation and  recombination.  The  phenomenon  is 
more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  cadmium  sul- 
phide than  of  zinc  sulphide;  and  so  rcadUy  is 
that  substance  dissociated  under  the  influence  of 
its  metal  tbat  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
rapidly  the  process  goes  on  with  almost  explosive 
violence,  and  the  experiment  becomes  dan^rous. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  composition  of 
the  elements,  A.  M.  Stapley,  accepting  the  Men- 
deleeff  division  into  natural  families  of  two 
groups  each,  names  as  the  typical  elements  of 
six  of  the  families,  lithium,  beryllium,  boron, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Since  the  prop- 
erties of  the  typical  element  run  all  tbrougn  the 
members  of  a  family,  then  (on  the  hypothesis 
that  properties  de|>end  upon  composition)  M'e 
should  expect  it  to  be  found  in  the  formulae  of 
the  remainder.  The  hypothecs  is  advanced  that 
the  periodicity  ol  the  properties  of  the  elements 
is  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  properties  of 
each  element  upon  those  of  the  typical  element 
of  tbe  family  to  which  it  belongs,  together  with 
the  mode  of  its  combination  with  oxygen;  in 
other  words,  that  the  elements,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tbe  first  six,  are,  in  aqualified  sense,  com- 
pound oxygen  radicles.  The  reasons  for  tbe 
adoption  of  oxygen  are  :  1,  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence of  the  ngures  for  each  family  upon  this 
hypothesis ;  3,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  oxygen 
family  of  elements  are  whole  multiples  of  that 
of  oxygen;  3,  the  relations  disclosed  between 
the  numbers  of  atoms  composing  the  elements, 
which  can  not  be  other  than  the  result  of  law ; 
and,  4,  the  fact  that  all  the  elements  combine 
with  oxygen,  which  is  also  the  most  plentiful  ele- 
ment in  nature. 

New  SnbfitaiiceB.— Experiments  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  KrOss,  of  Munich,  the  results  of 
which  indicate  that  cobalt  and  nickel  contain 
about  8  per  cent,  of  a  new  element  that  is 
common  to  both  as  they  are  ordinarily  prepared, 
by  the  removal  of  which  the  properties  of  the 
metals  are  slightly  modified  as  to  color,  etc.  The 
discovery  was  made  by  KrOss  and  Schmidt  in 
the  course  of  their  manipnlations  for  the  redeter- 
mination of  the  atomic  weights  of  nickel  and  co- 
balt. The  results  of  precipitations  of  gold  from 
the  chloride  or  the  sodium  chloride,  were  not 
what  were  expected  and  could  not  be  made  to 
agree.  In  seeking  for  the  disturbing  cause  in 
these  i»ses,  reactions  were  obtained  and  com- 
pounds that  could  not  be  identified  with  those 
of  any  known  element.   Thte  investigation  has 
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been  taken  up  by  Winkler,  who  reaches  a  con- 
trary result,  finding  that  the  action  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  on  a  neutr^  sodium  chlor-aurate  solution 
is  simple,  with  no  secondary  reactions,  and  thinks 
that  KrQss  and  Schmidt  must  have  used  impure 
metals.  Dr.  Fleitmann  has  also  treated  various 
samples  of  commercial  nickel  and  cobalt  oxides 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  KrUss  and  Schmidt 
with  negative  results  in  every  case.  The  aathors 
themselres  have  in  the  mean  time  continued 
their  research  and  found  their  conclusions  con- 
firmed. 

Experiments  by  R.  G.  Grissom  and  B.  Thorp 
show  that  lead  has  considerable  facility  for  form- 
ing double  compounds  with  the  halogens  and 
otner  analogous  radicals  and  in  some  cases  there 
are  series  of  such  salts  with  various  ratios  be- 
tween the  halogens,  all  of  which  are  stable  and 
crystallize  nicely.  Among  the  halogen  com- 
pounds of  lead  obtained  by  these  authors  are  lead 
chlorosulpho-oyanide  (Gnssom),  lead  bromosul- 

f)ho-cyanide,  lead  iodosulpho-cyanide  (Thorp), 
sad  ctiloro-cyanide,  lead  bromiodide  (Thorp),  and 
lead  chloro-bromide  (Thorp). 

A  new  acid  of  tin  has  been  obtained  by  Prof. 
Spring,  consisting  of  two  molecules  of  a  nigher 
oxide,  SnOt,  combined  with  one  of  water.  By 
its  formula,  HiSujOt,  or  2SnOi.HiO.,  it  appears 
analogous  to  disulphuric  acid,  HiSiCtOt,  and  di- 
chromic acid,  HiCrjOt.  The  analyses  prove  that 
the  tin  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  trioxide,  and 
that  at  100°  C,  one  molecule  of  water  remains 
combined  with  it. 

A  new  alkaloid  called  Imperialine  has  been  iso- 
lated by  Dr.  Fragpier,  of  Prague,  from  the  poi- 
sonous plant  Frit%Uana  impenatis,  or  Crown  Im- 
periaL  It  is  obtained  from  the  bulb  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  precipitate,  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  which  it  crystallizes  in  short  needles  that 
become  colorless  after  several  recrystallizations, 
and  have  a  composition  pointing  to  the  formula, 
CisUmNO*.  Toe  crystaJB  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and 
alcohol,  and  melt  at  354"  C.  A  chloride  has 
been  obtained  which  makes  bitter  solutions  with 
alcohol  and  water,  and  forms  salts  with  platinum 
and  gold. 

Several  new  fluorine  compounds  of  vanadium 
have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Emil  Petersen.  Those 
heretofore  known  containing  fluorine  and  vana- 
dium were  oxy-compounds.  The  most  important 
of  the  new  substances  is  fluoride  of  vanadium 
itself,  ViF«,  which  has  been  obtained  in  fine 
large  rhombohedrons  of  a  dark-green  color,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  Other  compounds  are 
two  probably  isomorphous  fluorides  of  vanadium 
with  potossmm  and  with  ammonium;  another 
compound  with  ammoninm  fluoride  which  is  iso- 
morphouswith  the  an^agous  chromium  and  tita- 
nium compounds,  while  the  isomorphous  group 
has  been  completed  by  the  preparation  of  the 
aluminum  compound :  and  another  pair  of  iso- 
morphous double  salts  with  cobalt  and  nickel. 
A  number  of  oxy-fluorides,  derived  from  vanadic 
anhydride,  V«Oi,  and  an^ogous  to  the  oxychlo- 
rides  of  phosphorus,  have  also  been  obtained  in 
oombinaUon  with  alkaline  fluorides. 

Hydrate  of  amidogen,  or  hydrazine,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Drs.  Curtius  and  Jay,  of  Er- 
laugen.  possesses  some  very  remorkable  proper- 
ties. (Jaseous  amidogen,  which  was  isolated  by 


Dr.  Curtius  in  1877,  appears  to  possess  such  an 
intense  affinity  for  water  that  its  isoUtion  in  any 
considerable  quantity  appears  almost  impracti- 
cable; for  in  all  the  reactions  yet  Imown  In 
which  it  is  liberated,  water  is  also  of  necessity  a 
secondary  product,  and  combines  with  the  ami- 
dogen at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  forming 
the  hydrate.  It  attacks  glass  energetically,  ana 
rapidly  destroys  cork  or  caoutchouc.  "  It  is 
stroiwy  alkaline,  tastes  somewhat  like  ammonia^ 
and  leaves  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue. 
It  forms  wen-crystallized  salts  with  most  acids, 
which  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  fatal  to  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  an  extremely  strong  reduc- 
ing agent,  precipitating  the  most  easily  inducible 
metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts  in  the  cold. 
From  these  anii  its  other  qualities  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  liquids  yet  dis- 
covered, and  liliely  to  be  of  great  use  in  chemi- 
cal operations. 

Methyl  hydrazine,  the  simplest  derivative  of 
hydrazine  or  amidogen,  isolated  by  Dr.  Oustar 
von  Brilning,  at  Wurzburg,  is  a  clear  and  very 
mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  87"  C,  and  possessing  a 
most  violent  aflOnity  for  water,  in  which  it  re- 
sembles the  ncently  isolated  hydrarine  itself. 
Its  odor  is  very  similar  to  that  of  methylamine, 
and  the  vapor,  absorbing  moisture  and  forming 
minute  drops  of  the  liquid  hydrate,  produces  a 
white  cloud  in  the  air.  Brought  in  contact  with 
water,  it  instantly  dissolves  with  evolution  of 
great  heat.  Its  hygroscopic  character  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  attacks  the  skin  in  the  most 
painful  manner,  and  rapidly  destroys  <X)tks  or 
caoutehouo  stoppers. 

A  new  substance,  sinjgular  alike  in  its  chemical 
nature  and  its  properties,  has  been  derived  by  H. 
P^hard  from  oxalic  and  molybdic  acids,  and  is 
called  by  him  ozalomolybdic  acid.  It  is  a  solid, 
crystallizing  in  large  monodinio  prisms,  and 
forms  a  well-deflDed  series  of  salts.  It  is  near- 
ly insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  crys- 
tals dissolve  in  cold  water,  more  rapidly  on 
warming,  yielding  a  colorless  and  strongly  acid 
liquid.  That  it  is  a  true  mixed  acid  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  forms  crystalline  salts  with 
metals.  The  crystals,  when  dry,  may  be  pre- 
served unchanged,  either  in  sunshine  or  in  the 
dark.  But  if  moist,  they  quickly  become  col- 
ored blue  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  If 
characters  be  written  on  p^>er  with  the  solation, 
they  remain  inviriUe  in  a  weak  light;  but,  wbsn 
exposed  to  sunshine,  they  rapidly  become  visi- 
ble, and  turn  deep  indigo.  It  is  curious  that 
this  effect  only  happens  when  the  solution  is 
spread  over  paper  or  other  surfaces,  for  the  solu- 
tmn  itself  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  the  bottle 
for  any  length  of  time,  except  for  a  trace  of  blue 
at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus,  when,  by  surface  ac- 
tion, a  little  is  spread  against  the  interior  glass 
walls.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  is  immersed  in  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  the  acid,  dried  in  the  dark, 
and-  then  exposed  behind  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic negative,  a  very  sharp  print  in  blue 
may  be  obtained  by  exposure  to  sunlight  for 
about  ten  minutes.  The  color  instantly  disap- 
pears  in  contact  with  water,  so  tiiat  if  a  piece 
of  this  sensitized  pMier  be  wholly  exposed  to 
sunlight,  one  may, write  in  white  upon  the  blue 
ground  by  using  a  pen  dipped  in  water.  1^ 
however,  the  paper  with  its  blue  markings  be 
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exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  mioutes,  the 
blue  changes  to  black,  and  the  characters  are 
then  no  longer  destroyed  by  water. 

A  new  series  of  double  oxalates  of  rhodium 
and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
hare  been  described  br  M.  Leidi^.  The  hydrate 
of  rhodium  sesqnioxide,  a  substance  havin^g  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  a  black  jelly,  which  is  but 
slightly  atUoked  by  most  acids,  dissoWes  readi- 
ly, when  recently  predpitated,  in  a  conoentzated 
solutioQ  of  oxalic  add.  On  eTaporation  of  this  so- 
lution, containing  presumably  rhodium  oxalate, 
no  crystalline  oxalate  is  obtained,  bat  only  a  non- 
crrstallizable  transparent  mass.  If,  however,  the 
solution  is  evaporated  along  with  a  solution  of 
neutral  oxalate  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammo- 
nium, on  cooling  b«iutiful  gamet-red  crystals  of 
«  double  oxalate  are  deposited,  containing  one 
molecule  of  the  oxalate  of  riiodinm  sesqmoxide 
and  three  moleonlea  of  the  alkaline  oxalate. 
These  salts  are  analogous  to  the  double  oxalates 
of  ferric  iron  and  chromium ;  but  the  two  series, 
owing  to  difiFerence  in  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, are  not  isomorphous.  Evidence  of  simi- 
larity between  iron  and  rhodium  is  shown  by  the 
tset  that  their  most  stable  chlorides  are  those 
deriTed  from  the  sesquioxides ;  but  the  forma- 
tion of  these  double  oxalates  indicates  tiiat  the 
connection  is  perhaps  closer  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  And  the  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  iron  and 
rhodium  occupy  corresponding  positions  in  the 
eighth  vertical  group  of  Piol  uendeleeff'a  peri- 
odic classification. 

Finding  that  the  compounds  existing  in  sinoio 
hydrate  have  not  been  definitely  determined, 
A.  M.  Comey  and  C.  L.  Jackson  have  begun  the 
inTestigation  of  the  subject  with  the  studr  of 
the  sooic  zincates.  They  can  be  preparea  by 
the  action  of  sodic  hvdrate  on  metallic  zinc, 
zincio  oxide,  or  zincio  nydrate,  and  the  product 
seons  to  be  the  same  in  every  ease.  A  fusible 
and  an  infusible  sodic  zincate  are  obtained.  The 
fusible  salt  is  the  principal  ptoduct  of  the  reac- 
tion, and  forms  more  than  nmety  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  As  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  solu- 
tion in  aqneous  sodic  hydrate,  it  forms  a  white 
mass,  made  of  radiating  crystals,  often  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  fuses  at  about  70°  C.  The  infu- 
sible salt  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  wash- 
ings obtaioM  in  the  preparation  of  the  fusible 
compound,  and  is  formed  in  comparatively  small 
qu&ntities  not  constituting,  apparently,  more 
than  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  needles,  sometimes  more 
thian  a  centimetre  long,  which  form  loose  radiat- 
ing grou[Ks,  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  but  occa- 
sionally circular  or  spherical. 

A  new  compound,  containing  aluminum  in  a 
tower  state  of  oxidation  corresponding  to  ferrous 
iron,  has  been  obtained  hy_  Prof.  Hampe-Claus- 
tbal.  It  is  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and 
sodium,  and  was  produced  by  fusing  cryolite, 
the  natural  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminic 
aluminum,  along  with  metallic  aluminum. 

Some  interesting  new  silicon  compounds  have 
been  described  by  Prof.  Emerson  Reynolds. 
Silioo  tetraphenylamide  (Si(NHC.H»)4)  is  the  first 
well-defined  compound  in  which  silicon  is  ex- 
clusively united  with  the  nitrogen  of  amidic 
.groups,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  excess  of 


phenyl-amine  on  silicon  tetrabromida  It  is  crys- 
tallized from  carbon  disulphide  in  fine  colorless 
transparent  prisms,  that  melt  at  ISSfC.  Other 
compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  silioon 
tetrabromide  on  the  primuy  thiooarbamide  and 
some  of  its  derivatives — auyl,  phenyl,  and  di- 
pbenyl-thiocarbamides. 

A  new  photoBTaphic  developer,  "  Eikonogen," 
is  described  by  Prof.  Liveiiu;  as  appearing  to  give 
greater  detail  tiian  most  of  the  aevelopera  now 
in  use.  The  tone  of  the  negative  is  also  excel- 
lent Eikonogen  is  the  sodium  salt  of  amido 
fi  naphthol=^=Balphonio  add. 

A  series  of  new  aromatic  compounds  of  bis- 
muth have  been  prepared  by  Drs.  Michaelis  and 
Uarquardt.  The  first  member  of  the  series,  bis- 
muth triphenyl,  is  a  solid  crystallizing  in  two 
distinct  forms  of  the  monoclmio  system.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  sodium-tnamnUi  ^oy 
with  brom-oenzene.  Other  members  of  the  series 
are  bismuth  tritolyl,  and  tnsmnth  trixylyl.  Botii 
form  good  crystals,  but  no  dimorphism  was 
observed.  Both  compounds  by  direct  addition 
take  up  two  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  with 
production  of  compounds  in  which  bismuth  as- 
sumes itsfuUpeDtadatomidty,  supplying  in  this 
way  additional  proof  of  the  smilarity  of  rasmuth 
to  antimony,  arsenic,  phosphorus  and  nitroran. 

A  carbohydrate  of  the  empirical  compoution 
CsHi*0»,  possessing  properties  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  the  arabin  of  gum  arable  has  been 
artiflcally  prepared  by  Prof.  Ballo,  of  Buda. 
Pesth.  It  was  discovered,  in  the  course  of  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  conditions  under  which 
the  a^ds  of  the  vegetable  world  are  reduced  to 
ehlorophyl  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  with  tartaric  acid.  "  Iso-arabin." 
as  it  Is  provisionally  termed,  is  an  almost  color- 
less syrup,  readily  mixing  with  water,  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  rotates  the  pluie 
of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  behaves,  gener- 
ally, like  the  carbohydrates  of  the  (CtHi»Oa) 
group.  The  potassium  salt  crysUllizes  in  large 
anhydrous  crystals.  With  it  a  small  quantity 
of  ite  hydrate  is  also  formed,  and  separates  in 
crystals  from  the  alcoholic  washings  of  the  crude 
iso-arabin. 

Two  new  crystalline  compounds  of  arsenious 
oxide  with  sodium  bromide  and  sodium  iodide 
have  been  prepared  by  Prof.  RQdorff.  They 
form  two  additional  compounds  of  an  isomor- 

Shous  group  previously  discovered  by  the  au- 
lor.  Five  members  of  the  group  containing 
potessium  and  ammoninm  had  been  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  two  new  members  contein  sodium 
with  bromine  and  iodine. 

New  Processes. — A  new  method  of  obtain- 
ing gaseous  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  discovravd 
by  M.  Armand  Gautier,  consists  in  passing  dry 
carbon  disulphide  vapor  through  a  heated  tube 
of  calcined  kaolin.  The  mixture  of  gases  issuing 
from  the  tube,  which  contains  00  per  cent,  m 
carbon  oxysulphide,  is  then  freed  from  ite  other 
ingredients.  After  the  experiment,  crystals  of 
silica  sulphide,  SiSi,  are  found  in  the  kaolin  tube, 
and  in  place  of  the  kaolin,  crystals  of  a  sulpho- 
silieate  of  alumina,  or  a  kaolin  in  which  oxygen 
'has  been  replaced  by  sulphur.  This  result  opens 
up  the  wide  prospect  of  the  formation  (tf  a  whole 
series  of  sulpho-silicates  in  which  the  oxygen  of 
natural  silicates  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 
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U.  Maaasier  has  patented  a  proeeas  for  obtain- 
ing alominam  by  tne  three  operations  of  desili- 
fl^tion,  reduction,  and  lit^uation.  Desiliflcation 
is  effected  by  tref^tnent  with  fluorine  (in  fluoride 
of  calcium)  at  a  high  temperature,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  carbon ;  reduction  by  incandescent  iron 
and  manganese  in  the  presence  of  carbon ;  and 
liquation,  which  is  intended  to  separate  the 
aluminum  from  iron  and  manganese,  by  causing 
the  melted  mass  to  fall  into  molds  of  charcoal. 
A  nearly  pure  aluminum  is  obtained. 

The  details  have  only  recently  been  published 
of  the  combined  Leblano  and  ammonia  alkali 
process  of  Farnell  and  Simpson,  which  has  been 
worked  experimentally  in  England  since  1885. 
In  it,  sodium  bicarbonate  is  obtiuned  by  treating 
brine  and  ammonium  sulphide  with  lime-kiln 
gases,  and  the  resulting  ammonium  chloride  is 
reconverted  into  sulphide  by  heating  with  Le- 
blanc  tank-waste. 

The  Weldon-Pechiney  alkali  process,  which  ia 
employed  at  Salindres,  'France,  is  based  upon 
the  decomposition  of  moist  magnesium  oxycnlo- 
ride  by  heat,  which  ^ves  free  chlorine  and  hy- 
drochloric acid.  By  it  hydrochloric  acid  may  be 
mado  to  yield  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  its  chlo- 
rine f  re^  against  88  per  cent,  by  the  Weldon  pro- 
cess, and  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  by  the  Deacon 
process.  Its  effect  upon  the  Leblano  soda  indus- 
try depends,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer  B.  New- 
bury, upon  the  fact  that  it  may  furnish  a  cheap 
source  of  chlorine  for  making  blMohinx  powder. 
It  is  especiallT  applloable  In  plaoes  where  mag- 
nesium chloride  is  a  waste  product. 

Curious  experiments  in  the  volatilization  of 
lead  oxide  and  its  action  on  glass  were  described 
^  Mr.  J.  W.  Hogr  in  the  British  Association. 
Writing  in  which  lead  oxide  has  been  used  as  a 
pigment  being  placed  upon  a  glass  plate  or  plat- 
mum  foil,  a  polished  plate  of  ^ass  is  placed  over 
this  as  closely  as  possible,  but  prevented  by  suit- 
Ma  means  from  actual  contact.  On  heatmg  np 
to  hardly  visible  redness,  a  distinct  reverse  of 
the  design  will  i^pcMr  upon  the  upper  glass.  The 

?[iiaatity  of  lead  oxide  that  will  produce  this  ef- 
ect  is  not  shown  by  the  moat  debcate  balance. 

A  good  experiment  in  the  resolution  of  an  en- 
dothermio  compound  into  its  elements  is  de- 
scribed by  Ti  EL  Thorpe.  In  studying  the  action 
cA  the  fluid  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodidm  on 
carbon  disulphide,  the  author  obtained  a  yellow- 
ish-brown substance  that  exploded  with  great 
violence  when  subjected  to  pressure  or  friction. 
If  the  explosion  took  place  in  contact  with  car- 
bon disulphide,  that  substance  was  resolved  into 
its  elements.  A  similar  decomposition  of  carbon 
disulphide  into  carbon  and  sulphur  can  readily 
be  effected  by  exploding  a  charge  of  fulminate 
within  a  tube  oonteiniug  carbon  £sulphide  vapor. 

The  cocaine  extracted  from  coca-leaves  con- 
tains a  number  of  other  alkaloids  from  which  it 
must  be  separated,  which  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  of  no  value.  A  method  has  been  de- 
vised by  C.  Liebermann  fuid  F.  Qiesel  for  con- 
verting them,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
into  ecgonine;  this  into  the  benzoyl  derivative; 
and  the  benzoyl  ecgonine  into  metnyl-beiuoyle- 
ecgonine,  or  cocaine.  Thus  the  whole  product 
of  the  extraction  process  is  converted  into  the 
valuable  cocaine. 
Adolphe  Camot's  new  process  for  the  volu- 


metric determini^on  of  sUver,  merenr^,  and 
thallium  by  means  of  potassium  iodide  is  founded 
on  the  insolubility  of  the  iodides  of  those  metals 
in  a  nitric  solution,  provided  that  such  solution 
contains  no  alkaline  iodide.  The  potassium 
iodide  employed  as  a  reagent  is  pourea  little  by 
little  into  the  acid  solution  until  the  starch  used 
as  an  indicator  is  colored  by  the  iodine.  The- 
liberation  of  the  iodine  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  very  large  prc^rtion  of  nitric  acid.  The 
silver  or  mercury  iodide  may  be  collected  and 
weighed ;  or  the  reagent  may  preferably  be  used ' 
08  a  standard  solution,  ana  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  necessary  for  precipitation  measured. 

Indngtrlal  Chemistry. — The  effective  dis- 
posal of  the  immense  amount  of  sulphurous 
tank-waste  which  is  devek^wd  in  the  ammonia, 
process  for  making  soda  has  been  a  great  source 
of  expense,  and  has  presented  a  problem  whidl. 
has  only  recently  been  solved.  All  the  sulphur 
used  in  making  acid  for  the  alkali  industry  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  the  process  in  this  waste. 
The  process  introduced  by  Chance  Brothers,  in 
18^,  seems  to  obviate  the  difScuIties  which  have 
hitherto  been  met  It  depends  upon  the  decom- 
position of  the  waste  bj  carbonic  dioxide.  The 
resultut  gas  is  of  constant  composition,  contains 
over  80  per  cent  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  iaot 
suitable  strength  for  burning  to  sulphur  dioxide 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  for  the 
preparation  of  sulphur  b^  the  "  Glaus  Kiln,"  ia 
which  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  burned  with  the 
neoessary  amount  of  air  to  produce  mter  and 
free  sulphur.  It  is  possible  that  this  method, 
together  witii  the  current  low  price  of  pyrites, 
wul  torn  the  tide  agun  in  favor  of  the  Leblona 
process. 

In  modem  burners  for  smalls  in  prepariug- 
snlphuric  acid  from  pyrites,  and  especially  with 
the  Spence  furnace,  it  is  possible  to  bum  the 
pyrites  down  to  1  per  cent  for  sulphur.  The  re- 
sulting dnders  fnnn  non-cnpreoos  pyrites  con- 
sist chiefly  of  ferrio  oxide,  and  an  nearly  free 
from  phosphorus.  Such  cinders  are  valuable  as 
iron-ore.  Cinders  containing  notable  quantities 
of  copper  are  treated  by  the  wet  extraction  pro- 
cess. If  much  silica  and  little  silver  are  present, 
the  cinders  are  smelted  with  the  a^ditioD  of  raw 
pyrites  in  the  form  of  "  fines,"  by  which  a  "  matte  " 
Is  obtained  of  from  60  to  60  per  cent  of  copper. 
The  Iron  and  silver  contained  in  the  cinders  are^ 
however,  lost  But  if  a  determined  propori-ion 
of  ^Iver  and  little  silica  are  present,  the  Hen- 
derson wet  process  Is  used  for  the  extraction  of 
copper  and  silver.  At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Ka- 
trono,  Pa.,  the  cinders  are  roasted  with  salt. 
The  resulting  cinders  are  lixiviated  with  water, 
and  then  with  the  dilute  acid  obtained  in  the 
operation ;  and  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  i>o- 
tassium  iodide  or  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
copper  by  scrap  iron. 

According  to  Spencer  B.  Newbury's  review 
of  the  "Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture"  in  the 
"  American  Chemical  Journal,"  chamber  add  has 
generally  a  strength  not  over  60°  B.,  correspond- 
ing to  about  63  per  cent  of  HiSO*.  Tnis  is 
strong  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  super- 
phosphates, ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  tnUt- 
cake  process.  Acid  of  greater  strength  is  need- 
ed for  refining  petroleum  and  making  nitric  acid 
and  oitroKiompounds.    Acid  from  the  CHover 
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tower  mar  reach  a  streogth  of  SSi"  B.,  correspond- 
inc  to  8f'7  per  cent,  of  HiSOt .  Beyona  this 
pcnnt  the  coiioentration  must  be  carried  oq  in 
platinum  stills  or  glass  retorts.  Since  acid  from 
the  Glover  tower  can  not  generally  be  concen- 
trated in  platinum,  on  account  of  the  deposition 
of  ferric  sulphate,  it  is  first  concentrated  in  lead 
pans  to  60*  B.,  and  then  nui  into  the  stills.  Plati- 
num is  liable  to  corrosion,  especially  if  the  acid 
contains  nitro-compounds  or  considerable  quan- 
tities of  arsenic.  The  nitro-compounds  may  be 
removed  by  adding  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
gives  rise  to  water  and  free  nitrogen.  Cast-iron 
retorts  have  been  successfully  used  for  the  final 
concentration,  which  may  be  carried  on  In  them 
up  to  98  per  cent.  H1SO4.  By  using  glass,  acid 
from  the  Olover  tower  be  concentrated  di- 
rectly, without  difficulty  from  the  presence  of 
arsenic  or  nitro^n  compounds. 

The  same  wnter  reviews  the  present  state  of 
the  alkali  industry  in  the  United  States ;  while 
a  small  amount  of  Leblanc  soda  was  formerly 
made  in  this  country,  the  industry  is  not  known 
to  exist  here  at  present  Caustic  soda  has  been 
made  by  the  cryolite  process  for  many  years  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Natrona,  near  Pittsburg.  Most  of  the  soda 
ash  used  for  glass  and  soap  making  was,  until 
recently,  imported  from  England.  The  manu- 
facture of  ammonia  soda  was  begun  about  1882  by 
tiie  Solvay  Process  Company,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  their  production  amounted,  in  1688,  to  60;000 
tons,  or  one  third  of  the  total  quantity  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  Caustic  soda  is  also  made 
there  on  an  extensive  scale.  Dr.  Francis  Wyatt 
has  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Leblanc  process 
in  this  country,  as  best  suited  to  our  conditions, 
but  the  success  of  the  ammonia  process  at  Syra- 
cuse shows  that  that  also  can  be  made  profitable 
here. 

The  application  of  a  cheap  method  of  recover- 
ing the  chlorine  of  the  salt  treated  by  the  am- 
monia-soda process,  which  is  now  lost  as  calcium 
chloride,  ana  making  it  available  for  bleaching, 
etc.,  would  contribute  ^^tlv  to  assuring  the  su- 
premacy of  that  method.  Many  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  have  been  made,  but  as  yet  no 
flommeroially  successful  process  has  been  made 
public.  Among  the  methods  that  have  been  ex- 
perimented upon  are  the  decomposition  of  cal- 
cium chloride  by  means  of  silica  and  clay  at  a 
high  temperature  (Solvay);  the  decomposition 
of  ammonium  chloride  into  ammonia  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Mond) ;  the  conversion  of  calcium 
chloride  by  the  addition  of  Hme  into 'the  oxy- 
chloride  and  the  decomposition  of  this  by  heat- 
ing in  a  current  of  air ;  and  Mend's  method  of 
obtaining  ammonia  and  chlorine  from  ammo- 
nium chloride,  which  is  called  by  Spencer  B. 
Newbary  practically  an  application  of  the  Wel- 
don-Pecniney  to  the  ammonia  process.  Ammo- 
nium-chloride vapor  is  passed  over  heated  mag- 
nesia, to  which  S  or  10  per  cent,  of  sodium  or 
potasnum  chloride  has  been  added.  Ammonia 
and  steam  an  produced,  and  magnesium  chlo- 
ride remains.  The  latter  is  then  decomposed  by 
beating  intensely  in  a  current  of  air ;  chlorine  is 

S'ven  off  and  magnesium  oxide  is  left  behind  to 
again  treated  with  ammonium  chloride.  The 
commercial  practicability  of  this  process  has  not 
been  reported  upon. 
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In  Dr.  Netto's  process,  which  is  at  work  on 
the  Tyne,  for  manufacturing  aluminum  from' 
cryolite,  the  cryolite  is  first  fused  with  salt  in 
a  reverbatory  nirnace ;  then  run  out  into  con- 
verters in  which  sodium  is  gradually  added. 
Sodium  fiuoride  and  metallic  aluminum  are 
fonned.  The  sodium  is  obtained  by  allowing 
molten  caustic  soda  to  flow  gradually  on  to  cbar^ 
coal  contained  in  a  cast-iron  retort  heated  to 
dull  redness.  The  sodium  carbonate  formed  in 
the  reaction  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 
The  greater  concentration  of  the  caustic  soda 
thus  produced  enables  the  temperature  to  be 
kept  lower  than  in  the  Castner  process. 

Analytical  Chemistry. — A  new  method  of 
chemical  analysis,  in  which  capillary  attraction 
diays  an  important  part,  is  described  by  Charles 
W.  Phillips.  One  01  its  peculiar  advantages,  as 
presented  by  the  author,  is  that  experiments  can 
be  filed  away  for  future  reference,  and  in  medico- 
legal investigations  the  actual  evidence  can  be 
carried  into  court  and  filed  away  with  other  le^ 
documents.  Test  papers  are  prepared  by  dip- 
ping, chemically  pure,  white  filtering  papers,  hav- 
ing a  close  grain,  severally,  into  solutions  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  neutral  chromate  of  potas- 
smm,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  hyposulphite  of 
sodium.  The  solution  to  be  tested  is  dropped 
from  a  tube  upon  one  of  these  papers,  and  the 
reaction  compared  with  a  set  of  sample  standard 
reactions  of  tne  various  elements  and  compounds,  . 
with  which  the  analyst  should  already  have  pro- 
vided himself.  The  author  has  tested  and  de- 
scribes in  his  paper  the  reactions  of  all  the  im- 
portant metals  of  the  6  groups,  with  4  reagents, 
making  in  all  116  reactions. 

In  testing  for  sulphur  according  to  SchOnn's 
method,  by  heating  an  organic  sutotance  with  a 
metal  (sodiumX  dissolving  the  sulphide  formed 
in  water,  and  adding;  a  somtion  of  sodium,  nitro- 
prusside,  Charles  M'T  Marsh  found  powdered  zinc 
a  more  convenient  substance  for  decomposing 
organic  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  uniting 
with  the  halogens  to  form  chloride,  bromide,  or 
iodide,  as  the  case  might  be — all  substances  solu- 
ble in  water.  From  the  water  solution  the  cor- 
responding silver  salt  could  be  precipitated,  and 
that  would  aid  in  identifying  the  halof^n  in  the 
Sjibstance  treated.  In  substances  containing  sul- 
phur, zinc  sulphide  would  be  formed,  and  could 
be  determined  by  convenient  tests.  The  method 
of  procedure  thus  outlined  was  tried  on  many 
organic  substances  containing  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  sulphur,  and  gave  the  expected  re- 
sults. It  is  claimed  that,  by  using  this  process, 
the  substances  in  question  can  be  accurately  and 
rapidly  detected  in  organic  compounds  w  the 
use  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  onlinarily  found 
in  chemical  laboratories. 

Analyses  by  Ira  Remsen  and  W.  M.  Burton 
indicate  that  the  substance  known  commercially 
as  saccharin  is  a  mixture  of  para-sulpbamine- 
benzoic  acid,  benzoic  sulphinide,  and  acid  potas- 
slum  OHSulpho-benzoate,  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  sulphinide  present  is  somewhat  less  than 
50  per  cent  The  sulphinide  is  the  only  con- 
stituent of  commercial  value,  and  is  rated  as 
having  about  300  times  the  sweetening  power  of 
cane  sugar.  It  follows  that  commercial  sac- 
charin, instead  of  being  "  300  times  as  sweet  as 
sugar,"  is  not  more,  and  is  probably  considerably 
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less,  than  150  times  **  as  sweet  as  sugar."  It 
would,  the  authors  think,  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  commercial  saccharin  has  a  sweetening 
power  about  125  times  as  great  as  that  of  cane 
su^. 

Examining  86  samples  of  wine,  obtained  in 
the  local  market,  for  adulterations,  C.  A.  Cramp- 
ton  found  a  distinct  test  for  boracio  odd  in  all 
but  two  of  them,  while  it  did  not  appear  proba- 
ble that  that  substance  had  been  introduced  to 
all  of  them  for  purposes  of  preservation.  Bau- 
raert,  who  liad  mode  the  same  observation  in 
some  California  wines,  knowing  that  some  Cali- 
fornia  soils  contained  boraXj  supposed  that  the 
plants  had  derived  this  constituent  from  the  soil. 
But  the  test  was  also  obtained  by  the  author  in 
wines  from  New  York,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  Prof.  Rising,  of  California,  suggested 
that  borocic  acid  was  a  normal  constituent  of 
grape  juice,  at  least  in  California.  Soltsien  con- 
cluded, from  other  analyses,  that  it  was  not  an 
unusual  constituent  of  wine  ash.  Ripper  found 
it  as  a  normal  constituent  <d  1,000  samples  of 
German  and  foreign  wines,  and  of  various  parts 
of  different  grape  stocks.  Baumert  has  since 
found  it  in  every  ease.  Mr.  Crampton  has  applied 
the  test  to  other  plants  than  the  vine,  ana  has 
found  boi:acic  acid  in  some,  as  in  the  peach  and 
watermelon,  but  not  in  all,  whence  he  concludes 
that  it  occurs  more  generally  in  plants  than  has 
been  supposed,  but  not  universally. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Edgar  F.  Smith  and 
Lee  K.  Prankel  that  mercury  can  be  electrolytic- 
ally  separated  without  difficulty  from  solutions 
containing  a  large  exoess  of  an  alkaline  cyanide, 
and  with  comparatively  weak  currents.  With 
copper  solutions  the  metal  would  not  separate 
until  the  alkaline  cyanide  had  completely  disap- 
peared, and  the  presence  of  copper  generally,  m 
solutions  containing  both  metals,  exercised  a 
considerable  retarding  influence  upon  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  mercury.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  cyanide  method  is  not  applicable  to  the 
separation  of  silver  and  copper. 

A  method  is  described  by  Leo  Vijnon  for  the 
volumetrio  determination  of  carbonic  acid  In 
water,  whether  tree  or  in  a  state  of  semi-combi- 
nation, by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  cal- 
cium hydroxide,  with  phenopbthalein  as  an  indi- 
cator. It  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  acid  in 
decolorizing  the  red  liquid  which  is  formed  when 
certain  proportions  of  lime-water  and  the  satu- 
rated alcoholio  solution  of  pheno[ditfaalein  are 
mixed. 

Samuel  0,  Hooker  has  employed  the  green  col- 
oration given  to  the  sulphuric-acid  smation  of 
carbazol  by  adding  nitric  acid  as  the  basis  of  a 
process  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  in  natural 
waters.  The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  reac- 
tion renders  it  particularly  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  water  analysis,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  containing  as 
little  as-nrftiT?  of  a  milligram.  It  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  nitric  acid,  but  appears  in  contact 
with  all  oxidizing  agents.  Of  these,  however, 
nitrous  acid  and  ferric  iron  are  the  only  ones 
likely  to  be  found  in  natural  waters  in  appreci- 
able quantities,  and  are.  therefore,  the  only  ones 
requiring  special  attention. 

The  lUeldahl  process  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied by  Messrs.  Drown  and  Ifartin  to  the  detcnv 


mination  of  the  total  ot^nic  nitrogen  existing 
in  waters.  From  their  experiments  the  authors 
conclude  that  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  do  not 
interfere  with  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
organic  nitrogen.  The  error  which  might  other- 
wise be  caused  disappears  under  the  conditions 
of  great  dilution  whidi  exists  in  natural  waters. 

A  report  is  given  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brown  and 
Henry  Martin  of  experiments  in  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Kjeldahl  method  of  the  organic  nitro- 
gen in  a  large  number  of  natural  waters  of  Mas- 
sachusetts during  the  three  successive  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  1888.  It  is  noted  that 
the  orguiio  nitrogui  in  snrface  waters  ex- 
aminea  is  in  general  about  double  the  albumen- 
oid  ammonia.  In  the  ground  waters  the  relation 
of  the  alburaenoid  ammonia  is  still  less.  But  too 
much  importance  must  not  be  given  to  this  rela- 
tion in  the  latter  case,  because,  from  all  the 
sources  of  error  not  having  been  known  at  the 
time,  the  figures  given  for  the  organic  nitrogen 
are  a  little  too  hi^. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Dr.  Bennett  F.  Daven- 
port's modification  of  Wanklyn's  method  of  milk 
analysis  is  the  use  of  an  evaporating  capsule  (of 

filatmum)  of  such  relatively  large  area  as  will 
eave  the  residue  thin  enough  to  be  readily  ex- 
hausted of  its  fat  in  the  subsequent  treatment 
with  boiling  petroleum  naphtha.  The  curvature 
of  the  ci^wule  is  also  adjusted  so  as  to  correspond 
with  that  which  the  milk  assumes  when  uswn 
up  the  rim  by  capillarity,  whereby  a  unifonn 
thickness  of  deposit  is  assured.  The  proceSB  is 
expedited  by  using  a  closed  water-bata. 

Satisfactory  experiments  in  the  determination 
of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  in  the  air  bv  gravi- 
metric methods  are  described  by  J.  S.  Haldane 
and  M.  S.  Fembrey.  The  methods  are  not  new 
in  ^nend  principle,  but  b^r  attention  to  details 
which  are  described  in  their  paper  the  authots 
found  them  exceedingly  convenient  and  much 
more  accurate  than  the  corresponding  methods, 
in  ordinary  use. 

Mr.  W.  Ij.  Dudley  describes  some  modifications 
of  the  methods  of  organic  analysis  by  combus- 
tion which  appear  to  simplify  and  fadlitate  the 
procedure.  The  process  may  be  applied  with 
suitable  modification  to  liquids,  both  to  those 
having  high  boiling-points  and  to  voli^ile 
liquids. 

A  method  for  the  analysis  of  butter,  oleomarga- 
rine, and  kindred  substances,  in  use  by  H.  N. 
Morse  and  W.  M.  Burton,  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  relative  quantities  of  alkah  required  to 
neutralist  the  soluble  and  insoluble  acids  are 
constant  for  one  teA,  or  oil,  but  variable  for  differ^ 
ent  fats  or  oils.  The  authors  claim  as  its  ad- 
vantages, that  it  is  volumetric  throughout;  that 
it  obviates  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  specimen 
or  fat ;  and  that  it  readily  discriminates  between 
genuine  butter  and  any  mixture  of  cocoanut-oil 
and  other  Cats  or  oils.  That  is,  it  succeeds  at 
that  point  where  the  methods  of  Hehner  and 
Koettstorfer  may  fail. 

Chemical  Srnthests. — The  artificial  synthe- 
sis of  glucose  nas  been  so  perfected  that  the 
product  is  now  obtained  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties; and  it  will  also  ferment  with  yeast  like 
natural  glucose,  and  like  that  substance  will 
vield,  on  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam,  the 
hexhydrie  aloohol  maanite.   As  obtained  bj  tiie 
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improved  processes  of  Prof.  Emil  Fischer  and 
Dr.  Tafel,  it  ferments  rapidly  with  beer-yeast, 
BTolving  abundance  of  oarbonu;  anhydride  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  reduces  Fehling's  so- 
lution, and  differs  from  natural  dextrose  and 
lamlose  only  in  being  optically  inactive. 

The  srnthesis  of  urea  has  been  effected  by  Drs. 
Behrend  and  Rosen  in  a  manner  which  settles 
its  constitution  as  according  to  the  formula  of 
Hedicus  and  Fischer.  That  formula  makes  it  a 
simple  combination  of  iso-dialnrio  acid  with  the 
elimination  of  water. 

Atomic  Weights.— Bohuslav  Brauner,  dis- 
cussing the  standard  of  atomic  weights,  after 
citing  Marignac's  reasons  for  nreferring  O  =  16, 
a  ~  1-0024  to  the  system  wbicn  makes  hydrogen 
the  unit  and  O  15-96,  asks,  "  Why  should  we 
make  our  atomic  weights  dependent  on  the  ratio 
of  hydrogen  to  oxy^n,  a  value  which,  besides 
changing  from  experiment  to  experiment,  is  the 
most  dimcult  of  all  atomic  ratios  to  determine 
accurately,  its  slightest  variation  causing  all  oth- 
er atomic  weights  to  vary  the  more  the  higher 
they  are  t  One  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  take  oxygen  as  unity,  viz.,  O  =  1  or 
O  =  100.  This  would,  however,  give  numbers 
perfectly  impracticable  and  absolutely  impossi- 
nle  to  remember.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  as- 
sume O  =  16  (without  regarding  Front's  hypothe- 
sis in  its  original  roligh  form  as  correct),  so  as  to 
make  the  atomic  weights  of  all  elements  real '  con- 
stants of  nature,' depending  on  a  constant  basis, 
and  to  change  their  values  only  when  a  more  ex- 
act determination  replaces  a  previous  less  exact 
one  I" 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  W.  Ilibbert  have 
sought  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc 
by  applying  Faraday's  law  of  electrolysis.  A 
series  of  copper,  silver,  and  zinc  voltameters  were 
arrane^  in  a  simple  circuit,  and  the  quality  of 
zinc  dissolved  was  compared  with  the  weights  of 
deposited  silver  and  copper.  From  the  mean  ra- 
tio of  the  equivalents  of  silver  and  zinc  the  atom- 
ic weisfat  fu  the  latter  was  calculated— silver  be- 
ing ta£en  at  107-93— as  65-44;  or  if  silver  is  taken 
at  107-60,  as  65*30.  The  copper  sulphate  voltam- 
eter is  not  as  accurate  as  the  silver  one.  It 
gave,  however,  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  be- 
ing 63-38,  65-37  as  that  of  zinc. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  method  employed 
by  W.  A.  Noyes  tat  determining  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  is  that  by  passmg  hydrogen 
into  an  apparatus  containing  hot  copper  oxide, 
and  condensing  the  water  formed  within  the 
same  apparatus,  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  can 
be  determined  by  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  ap- 
paratus. The  mean  result  of  six  determinations 
made  by  this  method,  the  processes  of  which  are 
related  in  detail  in  the  paper,  gives  15*886± -0028; 
or.  it  the  correction  for  nitrogen  be  omitted. 
16-867.  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Cooke's  final 
mean  (15-869).  This  makes  it  seem  probable  to 
the  author  that  Cooke's  hydrogen  was  contami- 
nated with  a  trace  of  nitrogen.  The  results  ob- 
tained, the  author  believes,  show  that  the  acci- 
dental errors  of  the  determination  have  been 
made  very  small. 

The  atomic  weight  of  chroroiom  has  been  re- 
determined by  Mr.  Rawson,  of  University  Col- 
lie. Liverpool,  who  used  a  process  remarkable 
tar  its  simplicity.    This  was  reduction  of  a 


known  weight  of  pure  ammonium  dichromate 
with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  chromic 
chloride,  and  subsequent  estimation  at  the  oxide 
produced  by  direct  precipitation  with  ammonia. 
The  mean  of  the  values  from  six  experiments 
was  52-061. 

The  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  has  been  placed, 
after  the  determmations  of  Berzelius  and  Von 
Hauer,  at  128.  The  properties  of  the  substance, 
however,  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  sulphur 
group  of  elements,  and  that  its  position  in  the 
periodic  system  lies  between  antimony,  atomic 
weight  1^,  and  of  iodine,  atomic  weight  127. 
With  a  view  of  solving  the  problem  thus  presented. 
Dr.  Brauner  has  attempted  a  redetermination  of 
the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium,  from  which  he  has 
found  it  137-61,  still  above  that  of  iodin&  Hence 
it  seems  to  come  out  the  first  element  yet  found 
the  properties  of  which  are  not  a  function  of  its 
atomic  weight  Dr.  Branner  finds,  however,  as 
the  result  of  fractionation  that  his  specimen  is 
not  pure  tellurium. butconsistsof  probablythree 
elements — pure  tellurium  mixed  with  smaller 
quantities  of  two  other  elements  of  higher 
atomic  weights ;  and  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  studying  the  nature  of  these  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  in  the  endeavor  to  isolate  pure  tel- 
lurium. In  his  latest  memoir  he  observes  that 
one  of  the  new  elements  is  probably  identical 
with  Prof.  Mendeleeff's  recently  predicted  dwi- 
tellurium,  of  atomic  weight  214:  while  the  other 
constituent  is  an  element  closely  allied  to  arsenic 
and  antimony. 

The  atomic  weight  of  palladium — the  previous 
estimations  being  regarded  as  too  high — ^has  been 
redetermined  by  E.  H.  Keiser.  The  author  em- 
ployed the  yellow  crystalline  palladium  diam- 
monium  chloride,  which  was  dissociated  by  heat- 
ing in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  mean  vvlue 
of  two  series  of  analyses — nineteen  in  all— gave 
106*36  as  the  atomic  weight. 

Organic  Chemistry.— Much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  chemistry  of  the  terpenes  and 
ethereal  oils  and  other  related  compounds 
the  investigations  of  Prof.  0.  Wallacn,  of  Bonn 
and  GOttingen.  Worm-seed  oil  was  found  to 
consist  of  an  oxygen  compound  of  the  formula 
CiotliBO.  which,  as  it  was  isomeric  with  bomeol, 
the  author  called  eineol.  Studies  of  its  behavior 
with  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids,  bromine, 
and  other  agents  showing  that  at  least  one  of  the 
terpenes  could  be  chu«cterized  by  chemical  re- 
actions, the  investigation  was  extended  to  the 
class  generally.  The  first  result  was  to  show 
that  the  oxygen  compound  contained  in  cajeput 
oil,  and  hitherto  known  as  cajeputol,  is  identical 
with  cineol.  It. was  found  further  that  the  hy- 
drocarbon OioHj«  obtained  from  orange  peel,  and 
known  as  hesperidene,  is  not  identical  with  cin- 
ene,  as  it  rielded  a  different  tetrabromide.  With 
the  knowledge  that  at  least  two  distinct  and  easi- 
ly recognizable  tetrabromides  could  be  obtained 
from  terpenes,  Wallac^  proceeded  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  ethereal  oils,  with 
results  that  are  thus  summed  up:  1.  Those  ter- 
penes which  are  obtained  from  orange-peel  oil, 
lemon  oil,  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  caraway,  dill  oil, 
erigeron  oil,  and  pine-needle  oil  are  identical. 
This  hydrocarbon  is  the  hesperidene  above  re- 
ferred to.  3.  The  terpenes  boiling  between  180° 
and  182°  C:..  and  known  as  cinene,  cajeputene* 
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caoatchene,  and  disoprene ;  that  portion  of  the 
oil  of  camphor  which  boils  between  180"  and 
183° ;  the  product  obtained  by  beating  terpenes 
to  350*  to  270° ;  and  the  hydrocarbons  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  terpene  dichlorhy- 
drate  C,oHi,.3HCI,  melting  at  49*  to  50°,  no 
matter  what  the  source  mayoe — are  all  identical. 

A  preliminMy  paper  has  been  published  by 
Frank  D.  Dodge  on  an  in^'estigatiou  in  which  he 
ia  engaged  of  the  volatile  oils  obtained  from  va- 
rious tropical  grasses  of  the  genus  Andropogon. 
Five  of  them  are-known  in  commerce — oils  of 
citronella,  lemon  grass,  Indian  or  Turkish  gera- 
nium, and  vetivert,  or  cus  cus.  The  Turkish 
geranium  oil  has  l^n  known  and  used  since  at 
least  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  ^rass 
An^vpogon  aquarrotua,  Lin.,  from  which  oil  of 
vetivert  or  cub  cus  is  obtained,  was  probably  the 
"bicana"  grass  with  a  sweet-scented  root  men- 
tioned in  the  Sanscrit  classics.  It  is  found  in 
man^  parts  of  India  and  the  East,  and  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  New  World.  Mr.  Dodge's 
first  papier  relates  to  the  examination  of  citro- 
nella oil  and  its  aldehyde,  which  ia  found  to  be 
easily  convertible  Into  a  terpene  and  into  cy- 
mene,  and  ^ves  valerianic  acid  among  the  oxi- 
dation products.  The  oil  of  tansy,  examined  by 
Bruylants,  bears  a  relation  to  oil  of  citronella. 
It  is  found  to  contain  an  aldehyde,  Ci«HisO,  the 
corresponding  alcohol.  CmHiaO,  and  a  terpene. 
Oil  of  Turkish  geranium  has  been  examined  by 
Jacobsen,  who  found  it  to  contain  a  mtmatomio 
aloohol,  geruiiol,  CnHnO.  The  investigation 
of  these  and  of  the  other  oils,  whidi  are  still  un- 
studied, is  continued. 

An  investigation  has  been  published  by  W. 
E.  Stone,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  con- 
cerning arabinose,  a  saccharine  substance  dis- 
covered and  first  prepared  pure  by  Scheibler, 
from  the  oellntar  substance  or  pulp  of  sugar 
beets,  or  from  gum  Arabic.  It  Is  also  found  in 
dierry  gum  and  tragacanth  gum.  The  investi- 
gation concerned  the  relations  of  arabinose  with 
the  carbohydrates  and  to  fermentation  and  the 
action  of  strong  acids.  The  results  showed  that 
while  galactose,  Isevulose,  dextrose,  and  sorbose, 
types  of  the  true  carbonate  are  all  fermentable, 
arabinose  is  not  subject  to  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion. It  forms  no  appreciable  quantity  of  lievu- 
linic  add  when  treated  with  strong  mineral 
acids ;  and  when  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  yields  large  and  constant  quantities  of  fur- 
f  urol.  which  the  true  carbohydrates  do  not.  The 
fact  that  the  last  property  is  common  to  it  and 
xylose,  besides  distinguishing  that  substance 
from  the  true  carbohydrates,  points  to  a  relation- 
ship between  the  twa  Arabinose  and  xylose 
are  formed  from  substances  contained  in  the  seed 
coats  of  cereals  and  probably  in  numerous  other 
natural  products.  Arabinose  also  differs  from 
the  true  carbohydrates  in  its  composition,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  C»H,,0». 

When  many  plants  of  the  higher  botanical 
orders  are  exhausted  with  petroleum-ether  or  al- 
cohol, crystalline  compounds  may  be  separated 
from  the  extracts.  These  crystals,  obtained  from 
Ctueara  amarga  and  Phlox  Carolina,  have  been 
an^yzed  by  Helen  C.  DeS.  Abbott  and  Henry 
Trimble,  who  conclude  that  the  compound  is  a 
solid  hydrocarbon.  While  liquid  hydrocarbons 
are  abundant  in  the  plant  kingdom,  a  similar 


occurrence  of  compounds  of  this  class  in  a  scdid 
or  crystalline  condition  appears  not  to  have  been 

notioed. 

By  treating  purified  filter  paper  or  fine  carded 
cotton  with  sulphuric  acid,  G-uignet  has  obtained 
a  colloidal  form  of  cellulose  soluble  in  water. 
Before  washing  the  cellulose  forms  a  transparent 
geUtinous  mass  which  is  not  affected  by  contact 
with  acid,  but  which  at  100"  0.  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  gelatin.  The  solution  of  colloidal  cel- 
lulose in  water  is  slightly  milky,  isreadilyflltered, 
deposits  no  precipitate,  is  not  altered  by  boiling, 
is  slightly  orange  yellow  in  color,  and  is  precipi- 
tated, li&e  other  colloids,  by  certain  acids  and 
salts.  It  appears  to  be  the  substance  with  which 
thepores  of  parchment  paper  are  filled. 

MseellAueoiu. — From  experiments  with 
**  photosalts  "  produced  by  chemical  means  which 
appeued  identical  with  tjiose  produced  by  light, 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  substances  consist  of  a  silver  haloid  (noi^ 
mal  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide)  combined  with 
the  corresponding  subsalt,  not  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions, but  after  the  manner  of  a  **  lake  " ;  the 
subsalts,  being  unstable  substances  when  iso- 
lated, acquiring  greater  stability  by  the  union. 
This  view  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  in 
England,  whose  conclusion  was  that  an  oxysalt 
and  not  a  ^ubsalt  was  formed.  Although  he  re- 
garded the  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
sa1t(3ubchloride)  amply  sufficient,  Mr.  Lea  made 
further  experiments,  the  results  of  which  appear 
to  establisn  his  theory. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet  haa  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  alum  baking-powders  in  onr  mar- 
kets are  made  with  alum,  acid  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium, bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  starch;  that, 
giving  off  very  different  proportions  of  cartwnie- 
acid  gas,  they  require  to  be  used  in  different 
proportions  with  the  same  quantity  of  flour; 
that,  while  there  is  generally  an  excess  of  the  al- 
kaline ingredient  in  them,  the  acid  is  sometimes 
in  excess;  that  they  yield  on  moistening  small 
quantities  of  aluminum  and  calcium  in  a  soluble 
condition ;  that,  after  baking,  they  leave  most 
of  their  aluminum  as  a  phosphate  or  as  a  hy- 
droxide, both  of  which  tend  to  produce  an  in- 
hibitory effect  on  gastric  digestion,  and  may 
probably  also  bring  about  putial  precipitation 
in  insoluble  form  of  some  of  tiie  inoij^nto  mat- 
ter of  food.   Hence  the  conclusion  is  deduced 

that  not  only  alum  itself,  but  the  reelduee  which 
its  use  in  baking-powder  leaves  in  bread,  can  not 
be  viewed  as  harmless,  but  must  be  ranked  as 
objectionable,  and  should  be  avoided  when  the 
object  aimed  at  is  the  production  of  ^^lesome 
bread." 

A  systematic  study  of  the  action  of  definitely 
related  chemical  compounds  upon  animals  ha^ 
been  begun  by  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  and  Dr.  H. 
A.  Hare,  the  first  paper  on  which  is  published  in 
the  "  American  Chemical  Journal "  lor  October. 
Its  object  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible 
to  trace  general  laws  in  the  action  of  definitely 
related  compounds  upon  the  wiimal  organii^ 
tion,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  predict,  within 
certain  limits  at  least,  what  the  action  of  a  given 
substance  will  be  and  what  modifications  that 
action  will  undergo  when  chemical  changes  are 
produced  by  the  replacement  of  particular  ele- 
ments or  groups  of  elements,  or  by  other  definite 
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and  generally  applicable  chemical  processes. 
The  experiments  so  far  related  were  made  with 
ortho,  meta,  and  para  nitrophenols,  nitranilines, 
amido-benzoic  acids,  and  nitro-benzoic  acids. 

Notwithstanding  the  diettim  uttered  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  many  years  ago 
that  no  usenic  could  be  detected  in  the  clear 
glasses  met  with  in  commerce,  all  the  arsenic  be- 
ing volatilized  during  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, the  presence  of  that  substance  has  been 
recognized  in  later  rears.  An  inyesti^tion  by 
John  Marshall  and  C.  S.  Potts  was  instituted  to 
determine  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  glass  of 
American  and  of  foreign  manufacture ;  the  ac- 
tion of  the  caustic  alkalies,  strong  acids,  and 
ordinary  laboratory  reiwents  upon  t^e  arsenical 
glass  of  the  bottles  in  which  they  were  contained ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  arsenic  in  commercial 
caustic  soda,  sodium  carbonate,  and  in  sodium 
hydrate  and  sodium  carbonate  sold  as  chemically 
pure.  Every  sample  of  clear  glass  examined  ex- 
cept one  and  all  the  causjiic  soda  except  one 
sample,  which  was  made  by  the  Solvar  process, 
conbuned  arsenic.  The  caustic  potash,  ammo- 
nium hydroxide,  and  the  common  reagents  ex- 
amined were  found  to  be  free  from  arsenic  The 
strong  acids,  ammonium  hydroxide,  and  ordi- 
nary reagents  had  no  dissolving  action  upon  the 
surface  of  arsenical  glass  bottles,  whereas  solu- 
tions of  the  fixed  olki^ea  bad  such  solvent  action. 

Additional  experiments  have  been  made  by 
W.  N.  Hartley  on  the  effects  of  acids  upon  ultra- 
marine. The  author  had  expressed  the  conclu- 
sion, in  the  "  British  Association  "  in  1886,  that, 
in  water-color  drawings  in  which  ultramarine 
was  mixed  with  red  for  the  production  of  certain 
effects,  the  colors  were  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
action  of  acids  such  as  might  be  found  in  the 
drawing  paper,  or  in  the  damp  Mmosphere  of 
towns  There  ranch  coal  is  burned.  In  after  ex- 
periments, powders  of  distinctly  colored  portions 
of  specimens  of  lapis  lazuli  exposed  to  sulphuric 
acid  were  attacked,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
completely  decolorized.  Where  the  blue  color 
was  not  quite  destroyed,  examination  with  a 
powerful  lens  showed  that  blue  particles  rfr- 
mained  which  had  not  been  finely  enough  pow- 
dered. Several  minute  lumps  of  the  color  were 
observed  to  be  etched  by  the  acid,  so  as  to  show 
white  spots  here  and  there.  Hence  the  fineness 
of  the  powder  has  much  influence  on  the  facility 
wit  h  wnich  the  mineral  is  attacked.  Some  of  the 
powdered  mineral  was  made  red  hot  and  thrown 
mto  dilute  acetic  acid.  After  waiting  for  five 
minutes  the  bine  color  was  not  appredably  di- 
minished. Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  color  was  in  considerable  quantity,  while  in 
the  previous  experiments  the  powder  was  much 
finer  and  in  a  thin  layer,  and,  though  there  was 
a  slight  action  immediately,  it  was  about  an 
hour  befoie  the  color  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  effects  were  unequally  rapid  in  the  different 
specimens.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  the 
author  that  his  statement  oonoeming  the  use  of 
ultramarine  as  a  pigment  upon  drawing  paper 
tequires  modiflcation. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  oxygen  has  en- 
gaged attention  on  account  of  the  important  part 
which  that  element  plars  in  the  world,  and  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  character  of  the  ab- 
sorption in  exhibiting  bands  of  two  different 


classes,  and  variable  under  varying  circumstances 
of  condensation  and  combination.  The  study  of 
it  is  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
molecmar  changes  brought  about  by  different 
circumstances.  In  the  experiments  in  this  fl^d 
described  by  Liveing  and  Dewar  the  absorption 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  did  not  extend  quite  so 
far  down  as  the  limit  of  the  $o\xr  qwctrum, 
though  it  approached  it.  A  diffuse  edge  of 
gradually  diminishing  absorption  succeeds  the 
complete  absorption,  and  this,  with  other  facts 
makes  it  likely  that  the  limit  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum is  due  to  the  absorption  of  ordinary  oxygen. 
ObaerratioDS  on  atmospheric  air  were  made  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  those  on  oxygen,  and 
the  two  sets  were  fairly  comparable.  The  obser- 
vations on  the  absorption  of  liquid  oxygen  con- 
firmed those  of  Olzewski.  Tne  absorption  by 
ozone  extended  far  below  the  limit  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  no  identity  was  traced  between 
the  phenomena  and  those  exhilnted  (ndinary 
oxygen. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  large  series  of  samples 
of  fats  and  oUs  has  been  examined  by  C.  A. 

Cramptoo,  of  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  means  of  the 
Archimedian  method.  While  the  plummet  of  a 
Westphal  balance  is  used,  the  weighmgs  are  made 
with  an  ordinary  balance.  The  densities  of  cer- 
tain fats  which  are  solid  at  85°,  were  taken  with 
an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  specific-gravity 
flask.  The  specific  gravities  were  thus  taken  of 
the  more  important  samples,  including  both  the 
harder  fats  and  the  lards  and  oils.  The  co-efil- 
cients  of  expansion  were  also  ascertained  in  all 
cases.  Many  of  the  samples  being  typical,  the 
author  has  published  a  table  of  the  results  ob- 
tained, which  he  thinks  may  prove  valuable  in 
establishing  standards.  The  results -add  testi- 
mony to  the  accuracy  of  the  Archimedian  method 
for  taking  specific  gravities. 

The  lDt«rnational  Chemical  Congress  met  in 
Paris,  July  20,  under  the  presidencyof  M.  Berthel- 
lot.  It  was  predominantly  attended  by  French- 
speaking  chemists.  The  proceedings  related 
largely  to  nomenclature.  Some  of  the  results 
were  of  narrow  technical  application,  and  oth- 
ers were  most  interesting  to  French  chemists. 
Among  those  of  more  general  interest  and  appli- 
cation were  the  conclusions  that  the  two  carbon 
atoms  in  ethylene  and  the  two  hydrogen  atoms 
in  urea  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  a  and 
b  ;  that  the  aldehydes  shall  be  named  after  their 
corresponding  alcohols ;  that  the  sufiix  -ol  shall 
be  reserved  as  far  as  possible  for  alcohols,  and  in 
the  hydrocarbons  shall  be  replaced  by  the  ending 
-ene ;  and  that  the  prefix  b%-  shall  in  future  be 
reserved  for  bodied  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
radicals ;  while  the  prefix  di-  shall  be  used,  as  at 
present,  to  denote  bodies  formed  by  double  sub- 
stitution. An  international  committee  was  con- 
stituted to  promote  uniformity  of  chemical  no* 
menclature,  on  which  Prof.  Ira  Remsen  was  in- 
vited to  represent  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Warren  has  found  that  pea-nut 
oil,  when  electrified,  becomes  extremely  sensitive 
to  heat.    Even  slightly  touching  the  finger  to  a 

flass  inclosing  the  experimenting  tube  caused 
eflection  of  the  galvanometer;  and  this  while 
the  space  between  the  two  glasses  was  half  an 
inch  and  packed  with  non-heat-c<Hidacting  ma* 
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terial.  Even  the  best  solid  conductors — such  as 
copper  and  silver— do  not  show  such  remukable 
behavior  to  heat,  and  no  other  oil  behares  in  so 
pronounced  a  manner ;  bnt  a  mixture  containing 
pea-nut  oil  shows  the  susceptibility  in  a  degree 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  that  substance 
present. 

A  series  of  experiments  upon  combustions  in 
nitric-acid  vapor  nave  been  described  by  Prof.  P. 
T.  Austen.  A  glowing  chip  of  wood  was  inflamed 
and  burned  energetically,  much  as  in  oxygen; 
but,  as  the  red  tetroxido  of  nitrogen — NiO^ — was 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid,  a 
ruddy  halo  was  seen  to  play  around  the  flame. 
Charcoal  burned  brilliantly,  and  the  scintillations 
in  the  red  tetroxide  gas  produced  a  very  fine  ef- 
fect. A  steel  watch-spring  may  be  burned  when 
started  with  sulphur,  but  with  an  effect  different 
from  that  in  oxygen ;  a  red  halo  is  formed  around 
each  melted  globule  of  iron  as  it  falls.  Phos- 
phorus bums  with  great  beauty,  with  a  dazzling 
white  flame,  passing  into  deep  red  at  the  edges. 
Most  beautiful  effects  are  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  readily  oxidizable  gases  from  jets 
suspended  in  the  nitric-acid  vapor.  Hydrogen 
bums  with  an  intensely  white  flame,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  flame  in' oxygen,  surrounded  by  a 
deep-red  envelope.  Coal  gas  continues  to  bum 
with  a  white  center,  enveloped,  as  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen,  with  a  red  halo.  When  first  intro- 
duced, the  flame  becomes  musical;  then  it  do- 
generates  into  a  series  of  rapid,  slight  explosions, 
and  at  length,  after  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide  has  formed,  burns  C|uietly.  Sulpnu- 
reted  hydrogen  bums  with  a  bright-yellow  wune, 
and  the  flask  becomes  filled  with  a  cloud  of  mi- 
nute chamber-crystals,  resulting,  from  the  action 
of  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  formed  upon 
the  tetroxide  of  nitrogen  simultaneously  pro- 
duced. Ammonia  bums  with  a  flame  consisting 
of  a  bright-yellow  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
greenish -yellow  envelope.  This  passes  into  an 
outer  envelope  of  carmine  red,  which  deepens  as 
the  amount  of  tetroxide  of  nitrogen  increases. 

CHEVBEUL,  MICHEL  EUeGNE,  a  French 
chemist,  bom  in  Angers,  France,  Aug.  31, 178tt; 
died  in  Paris.  April  9,  1889.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  physician  of  nigh  repute,  who  held  a  chair  in 
the  "old  University  of  Angers,  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  His 
mother,  Madeliene  Bachelier,  was  a  woman  of 
ability,  survived  her  husband,  and  died  at  Angers 
after  attaining  her  ninety-third  year.    The  Doy 

fiassed  his  childhood  at  home,  and  after  therevo- 
ution  spent  five  years  at  the  Central  School. 
Among  his  recollections  of  those  early  years,  he 
mentioned  the  guillotining  of  two  young  girls 
who  were  at^cused  of  biding  some  refractory 

Sriests.  and  ho  was  a  witness  of  the  battle  of 
[nrs  Rock  lietween  the  Vendeans  and  the  Re- 
publicans, which  he  saw  from  the  country  home 
of  his  parents  on  the  banks  of  the  Ijoirc.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  lab- 
oratory of  Louis  Nicolas  Vauquelin,  who  was 
then  Profassor  of  Chemistry  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine.  So  rapid  were  the  advances  made  by 
Ohevreul  that  three  years  later  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  laboratory  was  given  to  him.  He  be- 
came preparator  of  the  chemical  course  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1810,  and  in  1813 
was  made  Professor  of  (Jh'emistry  at  the  Lyct^ 


Charlemagne.  About  this  time  be  began  his 
studies  in  organic  chemistry — then  an  almost  un- 
known science — and  ^ve  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences his  results,  which  were  collected  into  his 
**  Recherches  cbimiones  sur  lea  corps  gras  d'ori- 
gine  animate  **  (1838).   He  showed  tiiat  oils  and 
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fat-s,  which  till  then  had  been  re»u*ded  as  pure 

immediate  principles,  were  tormm  of  substances 
among  which  were  margarine,  oleine,  and  stea- 
rine.  The  latter  substance,  by  furnishing  stearic 
acid,  gave  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  stearine 
candles.  His  labors  on  fatty  bodies,  and  his  the- 
ory of  saponifloation,  created  new  industries  and 
opened  wider  horizons  to  the  theories  of  organic 
cnemistry.  According  to  J.  B.  Dumas,  his  great 
contemporary,  this  work  formed  a  perpetual 
model  for  chemists,  and  demonstrated  tne  meth- 
od by  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  artificial 
substances  could  be  prepared.  In  J834  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  dye-works  and  special 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  tne  Gobelins  factorv, 
and  thereafter  he  devoted  his  attention  Urgely 
to  the  study  of  color.  He  showed  that  the  har- 
monies of  colors  are  due  to  immutable  laws,  which 
he  revealed,  and  the  certainty  of  which  is  dem- 
onstrated by  calculation ;  ho  also  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  simultaneous  or  successive  contracts 
of  color ;  the  theory  of  colored  shadows ;  and  the 
art  of  defining,  by  means  of  a  chromatic  cirele, 
every  shade  by  a  figure.  His  publications  on  this 
subject  include  "  Le9ons  de  chimic  appliqu^  k 
la  teint.ure"(1823-'31);  "I>e  la  loi  du  contraste 
simultanc  des  couleurs  et  de  I'assortements  des 
objets  colories"{1839);  and  "  Des  couleurs  et  de 
leurs  applications  aux  arts  industriels  a  Taide 
des  cercies  chromatiques  "  (1864).  The  appoint- 
ment at  the  Gobelins  he  held  until  his  death, 
and  a  few  years  ago,  when  asked  to  give  way  to  a 
younger  man,  he  refused,  claiming  that  he  was 
still  sufiicientlr  active  to  do  the  work.  In  1830 
he  succeeded  Vauouclin  as  Profes.wr  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Ilistory,  and  continued  in  that 
place  until  1883.  He  t^ok  up  his  residence  in  the 
quarters  assigned  to  him  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  there  he  died.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  endured  the  privations  of  the 
siege,  and  did  not  leave  Paris.  More  than  eighty 
Prussian  bombs  shattered  the  galleries  and  broke 
the  cases  of  his  museum,  some  of  them  even 
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bursting  in  the  vicinity  of  his  laboratory.  In- 
dignant at  this  treatment,  he  caused  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, on  Jan.  9, 1871,  this  protest :  "  The  garden 
of  medicinal  plants,  founded  at  Paris  by  an  edict 
of  Louis  XIIl,  in  the  month  of  January,  1636,  be- 
came the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  by  a  de- 
orae  of  the  CouTention,  June  10,  1793,  was  bom- 
barded iiDder  the  reign  of  William  I,  King  of 
Prussia,  Count  Bismarck,  chancellor,  by  the 
Pmssian  army  on  the  aight  of  Jan.  8-9,  1871 ; 
up  till  when  it  had  been  respected  by  all  parties 
and  by  all  national  and  foreign  powers.  E. 
Chevreul  director."  These  words,  carved  in 
marble,  hare  been  plaoed  in  the  Jardtn  des 
PIante&  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  presented 
two  papers  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  described 
his  experiences  during  the  siege,  and  coniplained 
of  the  interference  of  his  stodies.  His  first  sci- 
enttSc  paper,  published  in  1806,  related  to  a 
chemical  examination  of  fossils  found  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure  and  Loire.  His  other  re- 
searches include  the  application  of  oleic  acid  to 
the  preparation  of  wool  for  cloth,  the  practice  of 
charring  the  interior  of  water«asks,  and  a  great 
number  of  technical  reseuches.  His  last  paper, 
entitled  "  The  Part  played  by  Nitrogen  in  Vege- 
table Economy/'  was  presented  to  tne  Academy 
on  May  32,  1888.  All  the  articles  on  chemistn^ 
in  the  "  Dictioanaire  des  sciences  naturelles  ** 
were  written  by  him,  and  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
"Jonmal  des  savants."  He  published,  besides 
the  books  already  mentioned,  "Considerations 
sur  I'histoire  de  la  partie  de  la  medicine  qui  con- 
ceme  la  prescription  des  rem^es  "  (1866) ;  "  His- 
toire  des  oonnaissances  chimiques"  (1866);  and 
others  pertaining  to  chemistry.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  in  English,  German, 
and  other  languages.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
international  ipry  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in 
London  in  IWl,  and  was  then  awarded  a  pre- 
minm  for  the  benefits  that  he  had  conferred  upon 
humanity  by  his  researches.  Until  1855  he  was 
a  member  of  the  jury  at  every  French  exhibition, 
and  in  1853  he  was  awarded  the  Argenteuil  prize 
of  twelve  thousand  francs  by  the  Societe  d'En- 
couragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Rationale  for  his 
investigations  on  fatty  substances.  He  passed 
through  the  varions  ranks  in  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, until  he  attained  that  of  the  Grand  Cross  in 
1875.  Honorary  degrees  of  M.  D.  and  LL.  D.  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  several  universities.  In 
1826  he  succeeded  Proust  in  the  chemical  section 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  thereafter  a 
regular  attendant  every  Monday  at  its  meetines. 
Be  was  early  chosen  a  foreign  member  of  tne 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  most  of  the  lead- 
ing scientific  societies  of  the  world  had  his  name 
on  their  rolls.  In  the  United  States  he  was  one 
of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  Xational  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which 
distinction — but  twice  conferred — was  given  hira 
on  the  celebration  of  his  hundredth  nirthday. 
His  centenary  was  celebrated  in  1886  with  great 
rejoicing.  At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  bronze 
bust  of  nim.  executed  by  Paul  Dubois,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  colleagues  ;  and  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  a  statue  of  him  by 
Guillaume  was  unveiled,  and  representatives 
from  scientific  societies  the  world  over  presented 


addresses  of  congratulation.  The  Society  of  Na- 
tional Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  the  only 

Ciident  until  his  death,  gave  him  a  medal.  A 
quet  was  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guests  participated,  and 
a  special  representation  of  the  opera  was  held  in 
his  honor.  The  inliabitants  of  the  Rue  Chevreul 
illuminated  their  bouses  and  sent  a  deputation 
with  an  address  to  him.  He  was  active  in  other 
than  scientific  directions.  For  many  years  he 
held  the  office  of  Maire  of  L'Hay  near  Bourg-Ia- 
Reine,  where  he  owned  a  large  farm.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  National  Guara.  He  was  fond  of 
society,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Th^&tre 
Franoais  and  the  Opera  Comiqne,  and  even  un- 
til recent  years  he  could  be  seen  at  the  winter 
balls  given  at  the  Elys^  From  boyhood  he  was 
a  strict  abstainer  from  all  alcoholic  liquors  and 
from  tobacco,  and  he  attributed  bis  long  life  and 
vi^rous  health  to  his  simple  and  regular  habits. 
His  funeral  wan  conducts  with  elaborate  cere- 
monies at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  was 
participated  in  by  delegations  from  scientific  so- 
cieties and  representatives  of  the  Government. 
The  body  was  entombed  in  the  ftunily  vault  at 
L'Hay.  For  a  list  of  his  publications  see  "  Prin- 
ciMux  Travaux  de  Monsieur  Chevreul  *"  (Paris, 
1^). — His  only  son,  Henri,  who  was  bom  in 
1820,  and  died  in  Dijon,  in  March,  1889,  lived 
with  his  father  until  late  in  life,  when  he  settled 
in  Dijon,  where  he  was  made  mayor.  In  1888 
he  visited  Paris  to  obtun  better  medical  treat- 
ment, but  his  father  resented  his  ftvgility  of  con- 
stitution, and  observed  that  be  never  expected  to 
raise  that  child. 

CHILI,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
America.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  territo- 
rial divisions,  and,  population,  see  "  Annual  Cy- 
cloiuedia"  for  1884  and  1888.) 

CliiTenmeBt.— The  Presiaent  is  Don  Manuel 
Balmaceda.  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
Sept  18, 1891.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the 
following  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Tst* 
doro  Errazuriz;  Interior,  Don  Baraon  Donaso 
Vergara;  Treasury,  Don  Pedro  Lucio  Cufidra; 
Industries  and  Public  Works,  Don  Pedro  Moutt ; 
War  and  Navy,  Don  Juan  Castellon ;  and  Jus- 
tice, SeBor  Ismael  Valdes.  The  Chilian  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States  is  Don  Emilio  C. 
Varas.  The  Consul-General  in  New  York  Is 
Don  Federico  A.  Beelen.  The  Consul-General 
for  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  resident  at 
San  Francisco,  is  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Cerda. 
The  United  States  Minister  to  (Jhili  is  Patrick 
Egan ;  the  American  Consul  at  Valparaiso  is 
James  W.  Romeyn. 

Arm  J. — The  strength  of  the  permanent  army, 
in  1888,  was  5,610,  consisting  of  eight  battalions 
of  infantry,  three  regiments  of  horse,  two  regi- 
ments and  one  battalion  of  artillery,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  engineers.  There  are  960  commissioned 
officers.  The  National  Guard  numbers  48,854; 
40,641  being  infantry,  1,780  mounted,  and  6,488 
artillery. 

Nary.— The  navy  consists  of  two  armored  frig- 
ates, one  monitor,  three  corvettes,  two  gunboats, 
three  cruisers,  and -three  pontoons,  mounting 
together  85  guns,  registering  16,200  tons,  with 
an  aggregate  horse-power  of  4,200,  and  being 
manned  by  1,573  sailors.  There  are  also  five 
small  steamers  and  twenty-five  torpedo  boats. 
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There  are  86  commissioned  officers.  Chili  ordered 
in  1889  an  armor-clad  and  two  cruiserB  in  France, 
and  two  torpedo  gunboats  in  England,  The  iron- 
clad is  to  have  a  displacement  of  6,000  tons,  an 
armament  of  four  9i-inch  gans  mounted  in  two 
turrets,  and  a  secondary  oattery  of  six  ^inch 
runs.  A  belt  of  Crensot  steel  armor  will  eztfmd 
the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  which  will  also 
have  an  armored  deck.  The  speed  is  to  be  sev- 
enteen knots  with  natural  draught.  The  new 
iron-clad,  to  be  launched  by  the  French  Com- 
pany of  the  Mediterranean  toward  the  close  of 
1689,  claims  to  realize  the  ideal  of  offensive  pow- 
er sufficient  for  running  fights,  with  defensive 
streiuth  adequate  to  the  contest  of  large  armored 
vescR^  while  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  per- 
fect manageabiUtvand  a  moderate  displacement. 
The  ship  is  to  be  named  the"Arturo  Prat." 
after  the  captain  of  the  "  Esmeralda,"  who  was 
killed  in  the  engagement  off  Iquique  in  1879. 
Its  length  will  he  835  feet,  and  its  breadth  60 
feet.  Its  displacement  will  be  6,800  tons,  and  its 
nonoal  speed,  with  a  hor$e-power  of  8,600,  sev- 
enteen knots.  The  central  tower  is  composed  of 
four  turrets,  each  containing  a  gun  workable  bv 
hand,  and  not  exceeding  23  tons  in  weight,  wbicri 
is  capable  of  piercing  at  100  yards  a  plate  of 
18-inch  iron.  There  are  four  other  turrets,  each 
containing  two  guns  of  smaller  caliber.  The 
ship  also  carries  four  guns  for  rapid  firing,  eight 
mitrailleuses,  and  four  tubes  foruisobarging  tor- 
pedoes. 

Finances.— On  July  1, 1889,  the  foreign  in- 
debtedness of  Chili  was  «80,748,000,  while  the 
home  debt  had  been  reduAed  to  |28,8S4,484. 
The  revenue  collected  by  the  Government  in  1888 
was  $50,188,988,  the  expenditure  amounting  to 
$46,186,501.  Adding  surpluses  of  the  kind  re> 
suiting  from  fonner  years,  the  Gtovemment  had 
an  available  fund  of  savings  of  $85,000,000  on 
Jan,  1,  1889.  The  budget  for  1889  estimated 
the  income  at  $50,000,000,  and  the  outlay  at 
$59,661,860;  the  receipts  for  the  budget  of  1890 
were  estimated  at  $56,000,000.  Congress  had 
authorized  the  Gfovernment  to  raise  money  by 
loan  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000  for 
railroad  material  to  be  purchased  for  Government 
lines,  but  it  oontented  itself  with  floating  £1,- 
546,802  4i  per  cent  bonds  at  lOlJ-. 

Abolition  of  Certain  DotleR.— A  law  has 
been  enacted,  to  take  effect  four  months  from 
Aug.  30, 1889,  abolishing  import  duties  on  ma- 
chines and  tools  for  the  use  of  agriculture,  min- 
ing, trades,  and  industries ;  pipes  or  tabes  com- 
posed of  copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  galvanized  or 
ungalvaniz^,  knees,  joints, "  T's  "  and  other  such 
neoessary  articles;  iron  or  steel  wire,  galvanized 
or  ungalvanized,  np  to  the  number  fourteen  in- 
clusive, and  copper  wire,  or  insulating  composi- 
tion for  transmission  of  electric  currents;  tele- 
phonic and  telegraphic  instruments,  insulators, 
iron  or  steel  posts,  and  other  special  necessaries 
for  telegraphs  and  telephones ;  the  material  of 
iron  or  steel  for  the  permanent  way  of  either 
steam  or  horse  railways  and  also  for  portable  rail- 
ways ;  wheels,  axles,  and  felloes  of  iron  or  steel 
for  railway  vehicles,  and  the  cars  for  portable 
railways ;  iron  in  plates. 

Postal  Service. — The  number  of  post-offices 
in  1886  was  484.  which  dispatched  during  the 
year  15,491,878  letters,  45,571  sample  packages. 


15,280  judicial  notifications,  810,773  Qovemment 
messages,  and  32,860,137  newspapers ;  together, 
88,680,461  items  of  mail-matter.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  $464,481, 

Railroads. — In  1888  there  were  in  operation 
1,096  kilometres  of  state  lines  and  1,597  private 
lines ;  together,  2,698  kilometres.  The  total  cost 
of  the  state  lines  was  $43,992,878  in  1886;  in 
1868  it  was  $48,297,698.  The  net  earnings  in 
1886  were  $2,406(050.  Early  in  1888  1,262  kilo- 
metres of  new  state  lines  were  projected,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $16,200,000,  and  894  kilometres  of 
private  lines.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Chilian 
section  of  the  transandine  railroad  from  San  Fe- 
lipe across  the  Andes  to  the  Aiventlne  frontier, 
on  $5,000,000  of  the  cost  of  wUch  the  Chilian 
Government  has  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  interest 
for  twenty  years.  On  April  5,  1889,  President 
Balmaceda  laid  the  first  rail  on  this  road  at  Santa 
Rosa  de  los  Andes.  On  the  Argentine  side  of 
the  Andes  1,080  kilometres  are  in  operation ;  od 
the  Chilian,  188.  The  gap  between  Mendoza 
in  the  Argentine  Bepnblic  and  Santa  Rosa,  is 
240  kilometres.  Out  of  these,  90  kilometres  were 
nevly  finished  in  the  summer  of  1889,  white  on 
40  thereof  the  rails  had  actually  been  laid.  The 
Cumbre  or  Uspalata  pass  will  have  to  be  tun- 
neled on  this  line  a  distance  of  6  kilometres,  at 
an  altitude  of  8,185  metres  above  sea-level.  The 
pass  attains  a  height  of  3,967  metres,  and  is  in 
SS"  of  south  latitude,  between  the  ^nt  Acon- 
cagua (6,834  metres  high),  and  the  Tupnngato 
(6,178  metres).  This  important  railway  will  be 
r^dy  for  commerce  before  1892.  The  Qovem- 
ment, on  Oct  17, 1888,  made  a  contract  with  the 
"  North  and  South  American  Railway  Construc- 
tion Company"  of  New  York,  to  build  the  1,175 
kilometres  of  state  lines  authorized  by  Congress, 
for  the  sum  of  £3,542,000,  a  deposit  of  $1,0«>,000 
being  made  bv  the  company  as  security  that  the 
contract  will  be  carried  out.  These  1,175  kilo- 
metres are  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  Victoria 
to  Valdivia,408;  Coihuhe  to  Mulchen,  43;  Tom€ 
to  the  line  of  the  Central  railroad,  200 ;  Constitu- 
cion  to  Talca,  89 ;  Palmilla  to  Pichilemu,  45 ; 
Pelequen  to  Peumo,  28;  Santiago  to  JUelipilla, 
59  ;  La  Hilera  to  Cabildo,  78 :  Los  Vilos  to  Salap 
manca.128;  Ovalle  to  San  Marcos,  00;  Huasoo 
to  Vallenar,  48.  During  the  summer  of  1889  the 
company  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and  was 
declared  bankrupt  by  the  Commercial  Tribunal 
of  Santiago. 

TeleKraplis.— The  number  of  offices  in  1888 
was  8  IS,  340  of  them  being  Government  offices. 
The  length  of  lines  was  17,033  kilometres,  of 
which  11,247  belonged  to  the  state.  Over  the 
Government  lines  5^,383  telegrams  were  sent  in 
1887,  and  of  these  95,486  were  official  dispatch- 
es. The  receipts  in  the  same  year  aggrmted 
$480,000, 

Steamship  Lines. — In  the  summer  of  1889 
there  were  in  operation  between  Chili  and  Europe 
the  following  steamship  lines :  Two  Hamburg 
lines;  the  English  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company's;  the  Italian  Florio  and  BuMttino 
line ;  the  French  Compagnie  Maritime  du  Paci- 
fique;  the  Chilian  Compafiia  Sudamericana  de 
Vapors  (till  recently  only  a  coastwise  naviga- 
tion company,  but  in  future  to  extend  its  tripe  to 
Liverpool) ;  and  the  Valparaiso-Liverpool  Gulf 
line.  • 
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Commeree.— Chili's  foreign  trade  has  of  Ute 
years  expanded  as  follows,  reduced  to  thousands 
of  dollars: 


1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

ExMH  of  npoit . , . 

40,W7 
Sl,»iO 

44,1  TO 

4a,«i 

«o,8in 

78,0OU 

104>» 

1S.1I» 

The  Qzport  of  nitrate  of  soda  amounted  in 
1688  to  775,000  tons,  that  of  copper  to  80.000 
tons,  that  of  wheat  to  4,000  tona,  while  of  silTer 
$1,600,000  worth  was  exported.  The  Chilian  ex- 
portation of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  as  foUowa: 


DSSTtNATIOX. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

QnlDlatl. 

7,990,453 

1S390,T90 

14^84S 

i<s,on 

387,873 

To  tba  Vu\tt^  States  «a 

i,48«,ia» 

1,488,637 

Totba  Ontud  StatM  on 

mfl» 

Total  

9»a,m 

The  American  trade  with  Chili  exhibits  these 
figures: 


DoMatk  •zpcTH 

OALENDAB  TXAR. 

CUUhtolU 

(hm  tb4CaHad 

DnlMSUtH. 

SUIw  lo  GhlU. 

tS.4S7^ 

8,<B1,140 

8,878,611 

Xerehant  Harlne.--There  were  afloat  under 
the  Chilian  flag  in  1888.  88  steamers,  with  a 
joint  capacity  of  20,000  tons ;  89  barks,  with 
43,000  tons;  8  ships,  with  10,000  tons;  11  brigs, 
with  3,000  tons ;  and  33  schooners,  with  8,000 
tons;  together  177  vessels  of  a  joint  tonnage  of 
79,000. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.  The 
highest  governmental  body  under  the  Emperor 
is  the  Neiko  or  Urand  Secretariat,  consisting  of 
six  members,  of  whom  three  must  be  ManonuB 
and  three  Chinese.  Two  of  the  merabere,  one  of 
Chinese  and  the  other  of  Manchu  origin,  are  called 
assistants,  and  have  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
acts  of  the  superior  members  conform  to  the  laws 
and  precedents.  The  functions  of  the  Neiko  are 
to  proclaim  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  to  regu- 
late the  laws,  and,  iu^  general,  to  counsel  the 
Emperor  in  afllairs  of  state,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  statntes  of  the  empire.  This  body  has, 
in  recent  times,  lost  much  of  its  political  impor- 
tance, the  actual  direction  of  affairs  having  de- 
volved upon  the  Chun-chi-chu  or  State  Council, 
the  members  of  which  are  chosen  from  among 
the  imperial  princes,  the  members  of  the  Neiko, 
the  heads  of  the  ministries,  and  the  chiefs  of 
other  administrations.  The  members  of  the 
Neiko  are  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  Em- 
peror, to  whom  they  submit  all  papers,  and  from 
whom  they  receive  the  replies  and  instructions 
on  which  the  Imperial  edicts  are  drawn  up ;  yet 
since  they  hold  other  posts  that  often  require 
them  to  reside  away  from  the  capital,  their  col- 
lective influence  is  small,  and  the  proper  func- 
tions of  a  cabinet  devolve  more  on  the  modem 
and  less  dignified  body.  The  Chun-chi-chu  was 
fmuided  in  1790,  and  was  (niginally  intended  to 


be  a  large  council,  but  in  recent  times  there  have 
,  been  only  from  four  to  six  members.  Prince 
Kung  before  his  disgrace  was  the  dominating 
spirit,  and  since  then  Prince  Shun  has  had  the 
controlling  voice.  The  social  law  forbiddmg  a 
father  to  serve  under  his  son  would  require  him 
now  to  retire  from  all  public  functions.  The 
Chun-chi-chu,  like  the  Neiko,  has  the  right  of 
audience  with  the  sovereign,  and  to  it  belongs 
the  office  of  framing  all  micts  for  the  Imperial 
signature.  There  are  six  ministries,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  two  chiefs,  a  Manchu  and  a  Chi- 
nese, though,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  single  presi- 
dent of  higher  rank  is  placed  over  a  ministry. 
There  is  also  a  ministry  for  the  administration 
of  subject  countries.  The  oommandeis  of  the 
military  forces  at  Pekin  are  important  pub- 
lic functionaries.  Another  body  of  great  dig- 
nity is  the  Board  of  Censors,  one  member  of 
which  must  be  present  at  every  meeting  of  an 
executive  department.  The  superior  members 
of  the  Neiko  in  1889  were  Li-Hung-Chane,  Ole- 
hopu,  En-Cheng,  and  Yen-Cbing-Ming ;  the  as- 
sistant members,  Fukun  and  Chang-Chi-Wan. 
The  senior  Grand  Secretary  has  always  been  a 
Manchu  hitherto,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  is  the 
first  Chinese  to  enjoy  that  distinction.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Chun-chi-chn  were  Shito,  called  the 
Prince  of  Li,  Olehopu,  Chan^Chi-Wan,  Sun- 
Tu-Wen,  Hsu-Keog-Shen,  and  Yen-Ching-Ming. 
When  affairs  of  high  moment  are  under  consid- 
eration, the  Prince  Shun,  father  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  is  called  into  consultation. 

The  Emperor  is  an  absolute  monarch,  whose 
wilt  is  checked  only  by  the  accepted  code  of  Con- 
fucius that  lays  down  the  propw  conduct  for  the 
sovereign  as  welt  as  for  the  [wo^le,  and  by  the 
unrestricted  and  unsparing  criticism  of  the  cen- 
sors, who  are  constantly  presenting  memorials  in 
which  the  acts  and  projects  of  the  Government 
are  judged  and  compiared  with  the  precedents  of 
the  past.  The  present  Emperor  is  Kwangsu,  bom 
in  1871,  the  ninth  ruler  of  the  Tsing  dynasty, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  the  Emperor  Tsung-Chi,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  leaving  no  heir.  The  former 
regents,  Qie  Empress  Tse-Chi  and  Tse-Ang, 
chose  as  successor  to  the  throne  Tsait-ien,  the 
young  son  of  Prince  Shun,  the  Seventh  Prince, 
and  proclaimed  him  Emperor  on  Jan,  22, 1875. 
under  the  name  of  Kwangsu,  although  the  grand- 
children of  Prince  Tun,  the  Fifth  Prince,  and  of 
Prince  Kung,  the  Sixth  Prince,  had  better  claims 
to  the  succession.  There  was  much  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  court  at  the  time,  but  this  soon  passed 
away.  The  two  Empresses  mled  as  joint  regents 
till  1881,  when  the  Empress  Tse-Ang  died.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  Emperor's  minoritj"  the 
Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Hieng- 
fung,  acted  as  sole  Regent.  On  March  4, 1889, 
the  young  Emperor  assumed  the  government, 
the  Empress  Regent  retiring  from  the  direction 
of  state  affairs.  The  Emperor,  before  taking  in 
his  hands  the  reins  of  power,  married,  on  Feb. 
25,  a  young  woman  selected  by  the  Regent,  and 
was  ffiven  two  young  sjsters  as  concubines.  The 
retiring  Empress  lugent,  who  has  practically 
guided  the  destinies  of  China  from  1861,  when 
the  empire  was  torn  by  civil  war  and  humbled 
by  foreign  conquest,  and  has  done  much  to  bring 
about  the  union  and  strength  that  distingoiahes 
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Ohina  at  the  present  day,  once  before  resigned 
ostensibly  the  control  of  affairs  when  her  son, 
the  late  Emperor  Tung-Che,  married  and  en- 
tered on  his  reign ;  yet,  when  he  dismissed  his 
Prime  Minister,  Prince  Kung,  the  U^eots  in- 
terposed, and  rescinded  the  imperiaT  decree. 
The  £mpre^  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  of 
her  final  retirement  and  of  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  the  Emperor  after  his  marriage  and 
assumption  of  j>ower,  has  issued  a  series  of  proc- 
lamations explaining  that  a  female  regency  was 
only  a  last  resort  to  prevent  abuses  such  as  took 
place  in  previous  dynasties,  and  that  constitu- 
tional usages  can  nov  be  reverted  to  without 
detriment  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
empire.  When  one  of  the  Censors,  notwith- 
standing these  plain  assurances,  proposed  that 
henceforth  certain  memoriats  be  made  oat  in 
duplicate,  in. order  that  the  Empress  Dowager 
might  have  a  copy  as  well  as  the  Emperor,  he 
received  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  retiring  Re- 
gent, and  was  ordered  to  report  himself  for  pun- 
ishment to  the  proper  board.  In  accordance  with 
the  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  ofllcials  of  offering 
suggestions  as  to  measures  to  be  adopted,  honors 
to  M  conferred,  or  censures  to  be  passed  on  other 
ofBcials,  a  high  functionary  named  Wu,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  in  stopping  the  breach  in  the 
Yellow  River,  set  forth  in  a  memorial  his  view 
that  high  titles  of  honor  should  be  bestowed  on 
Prince  Shun.  This  proposal  was  likewise  sternly 
reprobated  by  the  Empress,  who  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  same  number  of  the  "  Omcial  Gazette  "  a 
memorial  from  Prince  Shun,  presented  when  his 
son  was  first  proclaimed  Emperor,  but  withheld 
from  publication  at  the  author's  request  until 
the  Emperor  assumed  personal  control  of  the 
Oovemment  In  this  memorial  the  Prince  ex- 
presses his  derire  that  no  honors  should  be  given 
to  him,  and  that  pMSons  proposing  them  should 
be  treated  with  ignominy  as  dangerous  charac- 
ters, intriguing  to  curry  favor  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  advancement.  The  young  Empe- 
ror, who  has  received  a  thorough  Chinese  clas- 
sical education,  under  bis  father's  supervision, 
and  the  accustomed  physical  training  in  archery 
and  horsemanship,  is  described  as  slow  and  hesi- 
tating in  speech,  phlegmatic  in  temperament, 
strong  of  will,  and  not  easily  diverted  from  opin- 
ions that  he  has  formed. 

Area  and  Popatatlon. — The  total  area  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper  is  1,297,- 
999  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according 
to  the  latest  official  data,  is  88aL9?8,840.  The 
dependencies  of  China  are  Manchuria,  with  an 
area  of  862,310  square  miles  and  about  12,000,- 
000  inhabitants;  Mongolia,  1,288,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000:  Tibet, 
651,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  esti- 
mated at  6,000,000 ;  Djungaria,  147,950  square 
miles,  with  400,000  inhabitants ;  and  Eastern 
Tnrkistan,  431,800  square  miles,  with  560,000 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  foreigners  residing 
at  the  treaty  ports  in  the  beginning  of  1888  was 
7,905,  of  whom  3,604  were  British,  855  Amer- 
ican, 651  Japanese,  597  German,  515  French, 
and  475  Spanish.  About  one  half  of  the  for- 
«igner8  reside  in  Shanghai.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  counted  in  1881  about  1,094,000 
members.  There  were  41  bishops.  664  European 
priests,  and  559  native  priests.   The  number  of 


Protestant  Christians  increased  from  19,660  in 
1881  to  33.750  in  1887. 

China  Proper  is  divided  into  eighteen  prov- 
inces, while  Manchuria,  from  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  has  ranked  aa  the  nineteenth,  ana. 
as  the  result  of  the  French  wu*.  the  island  of 
Formosa  has  lately  been  endowed  with  a  separato 
administration.  The  provincial  administration 
is  as  carefully  organized  as  the  central  As 
members  of  the  official  hierarchy,  the  rulers  of 
the  provinces  are  subject  to  transfer,  removal, 
or  disgrace,  but  the  Government  is  decentralized 
to  sucn  an  extent  that  there  is  almost  no  super- 
vision or  oontrol  over  their  executive  acts.  The 
provinces  of  Pechili  and  Szechuen  are  each  ad- 
ministered by  a  Tsungtuh  or  Chetai,  called  in 
English  a  viceroy.  Other  viceroyalties  are  com- 
posed of  groups  of  two  or  more  provinces,  Liang- 
Kwang,  or  tne  two  Kwangs  (Kwantung  and 
Kwangsi),  forming  one ;  Liang-Kiang,  or  the  two 
Eiangs  (Kiangsi  and  Kiangsu,  with  Anhwei). 
another ;  Hin-Gheh  (Cbeldaii^  and  Tuhkien).  a 
third;  Yunnan,  including  K^reichow,  a  fourth; 
Houkwang  (Hupeh  and  Hunan),  a  fifth ;  and 
last,  Kansnh  and  Shenst.  There  are  twelve 
Putais,  or  governors,  in  charge  of  single  prov- 
tnoes  under  the  Tungchus,  and  four  Futais, 
who  administer  independently  the  provinces  of 
Shansi,  Honan,  Shantung,  and  the  island  of  For- 
mosa. Manchuria  was  converted  into  a  vice- 
royalty  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Tang^ 
che,  but  the  military  administmtion  of  the 
Manchus  is  still  essentially  in  lorce, 

Clvll-Servlce  ExamfnatlonB.  — There  are 
20,000  officials  in  the  various  grades  of  the  civil 
service  at  Pekin,  about  one  fourth  being  Man- 
chus and  the  others  Chinese.  They  are  actively 
employed  and  subject  to  dose  supervisioQ,  in- 
curring for  the  smallest  mistake  the  loss  of  steps 
in  the  order  of  senioritv,  affecting  their  rwik  and 
pay.  The  salaried  offices  in  the  provincial  ad- 
ministrations do  not  exceed  3,000,  but  the  ya- 
mens  are  filled  with  unpaid  subordinates  and 
hangersKin  who  have  p^sed  the  examinations 
qualifying  them  aa  candidates  for  Government 
office,  and  who,  while  waiting  the  chance  of  an 
appointment  which  falls  to  but  few,  obtain  a 
livelihood  from  bribes  and  blackmail.  Although 
admission  to  the  public  service  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  eveiy  conceivable  difficulty,  such 
is  the  desire  for  rank  and  office  that  hundreds 
devote  their  lives  to  the  vain  pursuit  to  every 
one  who  succeeds  in  entering  the  regular  service. 
A  preliminanr  examination  la  held  once  a  year 
in  every  prefteture.  Those  who  ore  successfnl — 
and  tbey  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  appli- 
cants— must  ^  through  a  severer  examination 
before  obtaining  the  degree  of  nuigai.  This 
entitles  them  to  come  forward  at  the  triennial 
examination  held  at  every  provincial  capital  for 
the  degree  of  ht  Jin,  whicn  confers  a  claim  to 
office  that  is  still  only  a  chance,  for  the  success- 
ful candidates  are  many  more  than  the  vacan- 
cies. Many  men,  trying  again  and  twiin,  reach 
old  age  before  they  win  the  second  degree,  and 
many  lives  arc  passed  in  futile  studies.  About 
90,000  candidates  present  themselves  every  three 
years,  and  an  average  number  of  1,800  are  suc- 
cessful. There  is  opportunitv  for  favoritism  and 
corruption  in  the  examinations,  it  is  ssad,  and 
certamly  in  the  bestowal  of  offices  on  the  sue- 
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oessful  candidates.  Those  Im  j'in  who  obtain  no 
appointments  may  compete  for  the  higher  deeree 
m  tain  sse  wery  three  years  at  Pekin,  but  if  tney 
fall  below  a  certain  standard,  they  lose'  the  de- 
gree that  they  have,  and  may  be  forbidden  to 
present  themselves  again.  The  highest  literair 
degree  is  that  of  Aanitn,  to  bo  won  by  a  fourth 
examination,  which,  if  successfully  withstood, 
confers  membership  in  the  Imperial  Academy, 
accompanied  with  a  fixed  salary.  The  doctors 
of  the  Hanlin  Yuen  enjoy  the  highest  considera- 
tion and  respeetf  but  uiey  most  not  allow  their 
learning  to  become  mstjr,  otherwise  they  fail  in 
the  periodical  examinations,  and  are  dropped 
from  the  rolls  of  the  collc^. 

Finances.— The  revenues  of  the  Imperial 
Government  are  only  known  by  estimates.  The 
ordinary  receipts  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
71,900,000  haikwan  taels,  of  which  20,000,000 
taels  represent  the  land  tax,  payable  In  specie ; 
8,800,000  taels,  the  rice  tribute;  9,600,000  taels, 
salt  duties ;  ^.500,000  taels,  the  maritime  cus- 
toms; 6,000,000  taels,  the  native  customs;  11,- 
000,000  taels,  transit  duties;  and  2,000,000  taels, 
license  taxes.  The  receipts  of  the  custom-house 
alone  are  published.  The  collection  of  duties  is 
in  charge  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  European 
and  American  as  weU  as  Chinese  assistants.  The 
customs  receipts  in  1867  amounted  to  80,541,899 
haikwan  taels,  of  which  4,645,843  taels  represent 
the  prepaid  Hkin  tax  on  opium.  The  Chinese 
Uovemment  since  1874  has  raised  various  loans 
in  the  European  money  markets,  amounting 
altogether  to  about  $25,000,000.  The  last  was  a 
loan  of  $1,250,000  placed  in  Germany  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1887. 

The  Army.— The  military  forces  of  the  Em- 
peror number  nearly  1,000,000  men;  but,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  arms  are  antiquated,  and  the 
troops  are  untrained  in  the  methods  of  modem 
warfare,  except  two  new  corps  that  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  defense  of  China  against  for- 
eign attacks,  viz.,  Li-Hung-Chang's  trained  re£^- 
ments  and  the  garrison  of  Manchuria.  The  regu- 
lar hnperial  forces  are  still  divided  under  the 
system  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Manchu  con- 
qoest  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
into  three  separate  bodies,  composed  of  the  races 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Manehns,  number- 
ing 678  companies  of  100  men,  and  the  Mon- 
gols, who  furnish  80,000  fighting  men,  form  to- 
gether what  is  called  the  Tartar  or  Banner 
army.  The  Chinese  or  Oreen  Flag  armv  num- 
bers  between  600,000  and  700,000  men ;  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  this  force  for 
modem  war.  Nor  is  the  esprit  de  corps  strong 
or  elevated,  owing  to  the  inferior  position  occu- 
pied by  the  military  in  the  Chinese  community, 
which  prides  itself  on  literary  education  and 
civil  pursuits.  Yet  the  most  efficient  corps  now 
existing  in  China,  Li-Hung-Chang's  model 
troops,  organized  after  the  European  fashion, 
and  instructed  and  disciplined  for  twenty  years 
by  foreign  officers,  among  whom  Germans  pre- 
dominate, is  mainly  recruited  from  the  Chinese 
population.  This  body,  known  as  the  Black 
Flag  Army,  consists  of  about  50,000  men.  and  is 
intrusted  with  the  special  duty  of  garrisoning 
Port  Arthur,  the  forts  on  the  Taku  and  Feiho, 
and  Tientsin,  and  of  defending  the  capital  and 
the  metropolitan  province  of  Pechilt  from  for- 


eign  invasion.  It  is  pronoimced  by  most  crit- 
ics to  be  a  fairly  efficient  body  oi  troops  for 
the  work  that  it  has  to  perform— that  is,  for  de- 
fending fortifications.  The  garrison  of  Pekin  is 
composed  of  the  choicest  material  to  be  found 
in  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  Sliie  of  the  Manchu 
and  Mongol  Banners,  men  selected  for  hi^h  stat- 
ure and  splendid  physique,  who  are  inspired  by 
the  martial  traditions  and  pride  of  their  race, 
and  developed  athletically  by  the  old  military 

Sstem  of  hardening  and  exercise.  This  force  is 
irays  under  the  command  of  a  Manclm  of  high 
rank,  having  stood  recently  nnder  the  personal 
orders  of  Pnnce  Shan  himself.  Its  organization, 
however,  is  defective  and  out  of  date,  and  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  fit  it  in  armament  and 
training  to  cope  with  European  troops.  Wang- 
chi-chang,  a  high  official  wno  has  recently  been 
appointed  chief-justice  of  the  Canton  province, 
in  a  recent  memorial,  suggested  radical  changes 
in  the  system  of  militaxr  exercises  and  com- 
petitive examinations.  Instead  of  practicing 
archery  and  lifting  heavy  weights,  he  recom- 
mends that  the  competitors  should  be  required 
to  shoot  at  a  target  with  a  rifle,  and  that  the 
highest  honor  should  be  awarded  to  the  best 
roarksmui,  who  should  be  appointed  to  t«ach 
rifle  practice  to  the  people  of  his  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, in  order  that  all  the  people  should 
eventually  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  firearms. 
He  propcses  that  promotion  in  the  army  should 
be  made  to  depend  on  superior  accuracy  in  rifle- 
shooting.  In  the  same  memorial  he  suggests 
that  the  Chinese  should  be  encouraged  to  build 
and  to  own  steam^ips  that  would  be  available 
for  the  Government  In  time  of  war,  besides  in- 
creasing the  national  wealth ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  purchase  machinery  for  forging  iron 
and  manufacturing  cannon,  in  order  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supplies  that  may  be  cut  off 
by  blockade  and  neutrality  laws ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  war,  that  machinery  for  manufactur- 
ing cotton  cloth  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply 
the  whole  empire  should  also  be  purdiased,  for 
having  lost  their  business  in  cottons  foreigners 
will  of  their  own  accord  return  to  their  homes. 
In  Manchuria  and  Central  Asia  the  Govern- 
ment is  rapidly  developing  a  large  force  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  an  invasion  of  the  west- 
em  frontiers.  A  few  years  ago  the  garrison  of 
Manchuria  consisted  of  local  levies  armed  with 
bows  and  spears.  The  troops  are  still  drafted 
from  the  Tartar  tribes,  who  surpass  in  bodily 
vigor  and  native  courage  the  well -disciplined 
^rrison  of  the  Pechili  province.  They  are  be- 
ing armed  and  or^nized  in  the  modem  way 
under  instmetors  from  Li-Hung-Chang's  army. 
There  are  now  in  Manchuria  alone  200,000  Ban- 
nermen,  and  of  these  one  third  are  armed  with 
Winchester  and  other  rifies,  and  are  trained  in 
garrison  dut^  at  Monkden,  Kirin,  and  the  posts 
on  the  Ussuri  river. 

Commerce.  —  The  net  imports  in  1887 
amounted  to  102,263,669  haikwan  taels  (of  the 
average  value  of  $1.17),  and  the  total  net  exports 
to  85,860,208  taels.  The  imports  from  itong- 
Kong  were  of  the  value  of  57,761,039  taels ;  from 
Great  Britain,  25,666.477  taels;  from  Japan, 
5,565,305  taels;  from  India,  5,537,375  taels; 
from  the  United  States,  3,308,390  taels ;  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe  (exclusive  of  Russia). 
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2,587,548  taels.  The  value  of  the  exports  to 
Hong-Kong  was  81,898,189  taels ;  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 16,483,809  taels ;  to  continental  Europe,  11,- 
545,406  taels;  to  the  United  States,  8,915,930 
taeu;  to  Russia  in  Gurope  and  in  Asia,  7,651,358 
taels;  to  Japan,  2,113,187  taels.  Hong-Kong  is 
a  center  for  the  import  trade  in  opium,  salt,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  other  articles,  and  for  the  export 
trade  in  tea  and  silk.  About  one  half  of  the 
trade  of  which  this  port  is  the  intermediary  is 
with  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  rest  is  divided  be- 
tween India,  the  United  Stat^  Australia,  Qer- 
many,  and  minor  eountries.  The  imports  of 
cotton  goods  into  China  in  1887  were  valued  at 
37,047,981  haikwan  taels;  opium,  37,936,865 
taels ;  metals,  5,797,367  taels ;  woolens,  5,434,561 
taels.  The  exports  of  silk,  raw  and  manufact- 
ured, had  a  total  value  of  31,690,314  taels;  tea, 
30,041,100  taels;  straw  braid,  3,738,810  taels; 
sugar,  1,869,583  taels ;  clothing,  1,306,830  taels  ; 
paper,  1,216,568  taels;  chinaware,  1,118.019  taels. 
The  quantity  of  tea  exported  was  3,096,097 
piculs.  of  133J  pounds,  of  which  793,747  piculs 
went  to  Great  Britain,  607,376  piculs  to  Russia, 
274,113  piculs  to  the  United  States,  172,306 
piculs  to  Hong-Kong,  and  147,543  piculs  to  Aus- 
tndia.  The  raw  silk  export  has  varied  in  ten 
vears  from  51,772  picnls  m  1885  to  80,170  piouls 
in  1880,  the  average  quantity  being  about  65,000 
piculs.  The  trade  in  wild  silk  has  sprung  up 
within  a  few  years,  the  export  increasing  from 
4,289  piculs  in  1879  to  13,868  piculs  in  1886,  and 
from  that  to  about  78,000  piculs  in  1888.  The 
export  of  silk  waste  has  increased  fourfold  since 
1879,  amounting  to  59,125  piculs  in  1887  and 
62,757  piculs  in  1888.  The  export  of  silk  cocoons 
fluctuates  according  to  conditions  of  silk  culture 
in  southern  Europe.  It  was  4,818  picuis  in  1879, 
1,324  piculs  in  1885,  11,093  piculs  in  1887,  and 
8,981  picuts  in  1888.  The  trade  in  silk  piece- 
g^>ods  has  risen  steadily  from  13,808  piculs  in 
1872  to  23,016  piculs  in  1888.  The  raw  culti- 
vated silk  is  exported  from  Shanghai  and  Canton, 
which  in  the  reverse  order  are  also  the  sources  of 
the  silk  manufactures.  Wild  silk  and  cocoons 
are  shipped  mainly  from  Newchang,  Canton,  and 
Cfaefoo.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1888 
is.  reported  by  the  Maritime  Customs  Office  to 
amount  to  $150,000,000,  showing  an  improve- 
ment of  12  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year, 
exclusive  of  the  junk  trade  with  Hong-Kong 
and  Macao,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  total  for 
the  first  time.  The  trade  of  the  treaty  ports 
amounted  to  $125,500,000.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  by  sea  was  $112,000,000.  Tea  and 
silk  account  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  to- 
tal exports.  The  ocean  tea  trade  has  fallen  off, 
owin^  to  the  competition  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  in  part  to  the  growth  of  the  overland  ex- 
ports to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  silk  exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  increased  50  per  cent.  Since 
1885.  There  is  a  growing  export  of  raw  cotton 
and  of  products  destined  for  tne  consumption  of 
Chinamen  abroad.  Cotton  goods  constitute  35 
per  cent,  of  the  imports.  Tne  increased  import 
of  Indian  opium  accounts  for  two  fifths  of  the 
improvement  in  the  total  value  of  imports.  The 
next  most  important  articles  are  rice,  of  the  value 
of  $11,750,000;  metals,  $8,600,000;  woolens, 
$6,000,000;  fish,  $8,150,000;  kerosene  oiL  $3,- 
650,000. 


NaTlgBtlon. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  China  in  188?  was  28,- 
881,  of  22,199,661  tona  Of  these  28,480,  of  21.- 
149,526  tons,  were  steam  vessels.  Of  the  total 
number  15,917,  of  14,171.810  tons,  were  British; 
8,398,  of  5,670,138  tons,  Chinese ;  3,749,  of  1,480,- 
088  tons,  German  ;  409,  of  306,196  tons,  Japan- 
ese; 356,  of  66,589  tons,  American;  and  121,  of 
180,890  tons,  French.  There  is  a  very  large 
coasting  trade  in  which  foreign  vessels  as  well  as 
Chinese  junks  and  steamers  take  part.  The 
steamers  belonging  to  the  Chinese  Navigation 
Company  also  en^ge  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Bftllroads. — The  introduction  of  railroads 
into  China  has  encountered  not  only  supersti- 
tious prejudices,  but  the  powerful  opposition  of 
the  classes  engaged  in  the  carrying  trades.  An  ex- 
perimental railway  between  Shanghai  and  Woo- 
sang  that  was  opened  in  1876  was  purchased  by 
the  Qovemmeut  in  the  following  year  for  the 
purpose  of  tearing  it  up.  A  railway  for  the 
conveyance  of  coal  from  the  mines  at  Kaiping  to 
the  nver  Petang  has  been  working  for  some 
years.  It  was  continued  in  1888  to  Tientsin  by 
way  of  Taku,  making  its  total  length  85  miles. 
The  whole  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  October. 
1888,  after  being  inspected  and  approved 
Li-Hung-Chang,  GoTemor-Qenend  of  PechilL 
An  imperial  decree  was  issued  ordering  its  ex- 
tension from  Tientsin  to  Tungchow,  only  twelve 
miles  from  Pekin ;  but  suddenly,  on  account  of 
the  strong  objections  of  the  conservative  party 
at  court,  the  project  was  dropped  altogether  for 
the  time-  It  came  under  discussion  again  in 
1689.  But  the  Censors  declared  against  the 
project.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  a  very  sacred 
temple,  the  Tien  Tan,  or  Altar  to  Heaven,  at 
Pekin,  in  September,  1889,  was  attributed  to  the 
railroads  by  their  superstitious  opponents,  some 
of  whom,  it  is  suspected,  may  have  set  the  build- 
ing on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  blame  on 
the  foreign  innovation.  On  August  27  an  impe- 
rial decree  was  issued  sanctioning  a  railroad  from 
Pekin  to  Hankow.  In  the  edict  the  Emperor  de- 
clares his  opinion  that  to  make  a  oounb^  power- 
ful railroads  are  essential.  Recognizing  that  the 
people  will  have  at  first  doubts  and  suspicions, 
he  orders  the  viceroys  Li-Hung-Chang  and 
Chang-Chitung,  who  are  to  build  the  line,  and 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  Pechili,  Hupeh, 
and  Honan,  through  which  it  will  pass,  to  issue 
proclamations  exhorting  and  commanding  the 
people  to  throw  no  impeuiments  in  the  way,  as  it 
IS  the  Emperor's  desire  that  all  should  work  to- 
gether to  make  this  great  work  a  success.  The 
line  will  have  a  length  of  nearlv  800  miles,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  16,000,000  taels.  When  Li- 
Hung-Chang's  favorite  project  was  defeated, 
owing  chiefiy,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  machinations 
of  ofBciate  who  derive  illicit  profits  from  the 
transport  of  tribute  rice  between  Tientsin  and 
Pekin,  the  Emperor,  induced  probably  by  Prince 
Shun  and  the  ex-Empress  Regent,  sent  orders  to 
high  officials,  among  them  Tseng.  Viceroy  of 
Nankin,  Chang,  Viceroy  of  Liang  Kwang,  and 
the  Viceroy  of  Min-Cheh.  to  report  on  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  China.  Strengthened  in 
his  purpose  by  their  reports,  he  announced  the 
new  policy  of  railroad  oonstmction,  and  ordered 
this  important  trunk-line  to  Hankow  to  be  built 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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TelMrraphs.— At  the  close  of  1884  the  Chi- 
nese te^rapbs  bad  a  length  of  8,089  miles,  with 
5,483  mi»8  of  wire.  They  have  since  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  connect  all  the  principal  cities 
near  the  coast  and  on  the  Yangtse-Kiang  and 
carried  into  the  interior  to  the  provinoes  of 
Yunnan  and  Szechuen. 

Famine.— In  the  autumn  of  1888  and  in  1889 
Northern  China  was  afflicted  by  the  most  wide- 
spread and  disastrous  famine  that  has  oc- 
curred in  a  period  of  many  years.  The  re- 
sources  of  the  Qovemment  were  already  strained 
by  the  Yellow-rirer  disaster,  which  deprived 
1/S00,000  persons  of  their  livelihood,  exclusive  of 
the  neat  number  who  lost  their  lives,  and 
cans^  the  expenditure  of  $13,500,000  in  the  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  breach.  Then  came  terrible 
inundations  in  Manchuria,  which  covered  nearly 
the  whole  face  of  the  conutry  from  Moukden  to 
the  sea  and  destroyed  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
food-supplv.  In  tne  early  summer  of  1888  the 
raims  on  wnich  the  rice  and  wheat  crops  depend 
failed  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  province  of 
Kiangsu,  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  in 
China,  and  in  the  Luchow,  Chinchow,  Onanching, 
Yangchow,  Eiangning.  Chuchow,  and  Chin- 
kiane  districts  in  the  Yangtse  valley,  where  the 
people  were  obliged  to  kill  their  draught  cattle 
for  food.  Upon  tiiat  came  an  unprecedented 
downpour  of  rain  in  August,  culminating  in  a 
deluge,  which  swept  away  the  millet,  bean,  and 
sorghum  crops,  and  in  manv  villages  melted  out 
the  foundations  and  brougnt  down  the  houses. 
Mwichuria  was  flooded.  On  Aug.  18  the  river 
burst  its  banks  near  Moukden,  and  swept  the 
fntile  plain,  canying  down  whole  villages. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  tens  of  thousands 
perished  from  cold  and  hunger,  to  which  were 
added  later  the  ravages  of  typhus  fever.  The 
parts  of  Honan  that  were  still  impoverished  by 
the  effects  of  the  Yellow-river  inundation  o"f 
1887  were  again  submerged.  This  river  now 
overflowed  also  the  prefectures  of  Fungyang, 
Yangchow,  and  Shuchow  in  the  province  of 
Anhui.  The  southern  part  of  the  great  province 
of  Shantung  suffered  even  more  severely,  and  a 
portion  of  Pechili  was  swept  by  floods. 

In  Shantung  the  people  throughout  a  district 
covering  6,000  square  miles,  containing  1,500,000 
inhabitants,  were  reduced  to  eating  wild  herbs 
and  chaff  and  fresh  blades  of  wheat  in  the 
antamn,  and  to  selling  their  clothes  and  other 
belongings  for  a  tenth  of  their  value.  About 
2,000  persons  left  the  stricken  district  daily, 
thronging  the  roads  in  all  directions.  In  many 
valleys  the  mulberry  trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  the  soil  was  buried  under  a  thick  cov- 
ering of  sand  and  stones.  The  local  authorities 
remitted  t^xes.  Missionaries  and  wealthy  Chi- 
namen bi^ao  to  distxibttte  reliet  in  Novembw 
and  December.  In  Honan  and  the  adjacent  di»- 
tricts  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Chmese  Gov- 
ernment to  avert  distress  in  1888  were  continued, 
and  were  extended  to  other  places  that  were 
brought  under  the  observation  of  the  central 
authorities.  The  tribute  grain  was  stopped  on 
tts  way  to  Pekin,  and  emplc^red  to  relieve  the 
sufferers.  Large  contributions  were  raised  in 
London,  and  China  merchants  in  New  York 
added  to  the  fund,  which  was  expended  through 
the  instrumentality  of  missioiury  committees 


and  the  Government  authorities.  The  Chinese 
at  home  and  those  settled  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  gave  liberal  amounts.  The  suSeren  num- 
bered as  many  as  10,000,000  people.  The  worst 
of  the  distress  and  hunger  ceased  when  the  early 
crop  of  wheat  was  harvested  about  iba  first  of 
June.  In  August,  1889,  the  Yellow  river  again 
broke  its  banks,  submerging  a  large  part  of  the 
province  of  Shantung.  The  recent  floods  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  sub- 
ject of  arboriculture.  China  has  long  been  de- 
nuded of  her  forests,  and  in  many  parts  is  almost 
treeless  except  for  the  pines  and  cedars  growing 
in  the  cemeteries.  Li-Hung-Chang  has  been  the 
first  to  move  in  the  matter  of  reafforestation, 
issuing  a  proclamation  requiring  officials  to  pUnt 
trees  in  public  places  and  urging  the  people  to  do 
so  on  private  lands. 

CITIES,  AMERICAN,  BECENTeROWTH 
OF.  Bronswlek,  a  city  of  Glynn  County,  Ga.,  on 
a  small  peninsula  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Brunswick  was  founded  by  James  Oglethorpe  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  but  had  no  commer^ 
cial  importance  prior  to  1871.  Its  growth  has 
been  mainly  within  the  past  four  years,  in  which 
its  population  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  in- 
vestment of  Northern  capital  has  led  to  impor- 
tant results.  In  1880  it  contained  3.900  inhab- 
itants ;  in  1884, 6,000 ;  in  1889, 10,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  salt  water,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  ocean  by  out-lying  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  St.  Simon's.  Its  harbor,  with 
over  thirty  miles  of  water-front,  is  land-locked, 
and  as  early  as  1887  attracted  attention  as  a  de- 
sirable location  for  a  United  States  naTv-yard. 
It  was  reported  on  by  Commodores  Cluton, 
Woolsey,  and  Shubrick  as  the  best  deep-water 
harbor  for  the  purpose  on  the  South  Atlantic 
coast,  and  1,100  acres  on  Blythe  Island  were  pur- 
chased, under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  in 
1857,  at  a  cost  of  9180,000.  The  appropriation 
for  improving  the  harbor  for  1889  was  936,000, 
of  whicn  $18,000  was  expended  in  dredging  and 
912,000  in  jetty-works.  The  d^tb  above  the 
bar  at  high  water  is  22  feet  clear,  and  the  an- 
chorage safe ;  and  as  fresh  water  is  sixteen  miles 
distant,  unusually  healthful  conditions  prevail. 
Fort  charges  are  low,  and  railroads  deliver  cot- 
ton direct  to  ships.  The  position  of  Brunswick, 
at  the  inward  curve  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  places 
the  port  nearer  to  inland  centers  than  any  other 
point  OD  the  coast  It  is  600  miles  in  an  air-line 
nearer  San  Francisco  than  is  New  York,  and,  in 
comparison  with  Savannah,  is  nearer  Montgom- 
ery ny  77  miles;  186  miies  nearer  Albany,  Ga., 
by  one  railroad,  and  85  by  another,  and  24  miles 
nearer  Atlanta.  Brunswick  has  9197,000  invested 
in  shipping.  During  the  year  ending  Nov.  1, 
1888,  812  vessels  entered  the  port  (total  tonnage, 
151,1^),'  of  which  117  were  from  foreign  porta ; 
and  in  the  same  period  202  were  cleuecT  (ton- 
nage, 141,662),  half  of  which  were  for  foreign 
ana  half  for  domestic  ports.  In  1879  the  city 
owned  but  a  few  pilot  Doats.  There  is  a  line  of 
steamers  to  New  York,  and  one  to  Savannah. 
In  1875  the  total  exports  were  about  9389.000. 
In  1886  thev  reached  98.000.00a  The  chief  ex- 
port has  alwa^  been  lumber,  from  vast  and 
easily  accessible  forests  of  yellow  pine  and  hard 
woods.  In  1888  there  were  shipped  to  foreign 
and  coast-wise  ports  88.373.847  feet.   There  has 
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been  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  resin,  and 
over  150  per  cent,  in  spirits  of  turpentine  ex- 
ported since  1880,  the  shipments  for  1888  being 
149,549  barrels  of  the  first,  and  67,142  casks  of 
the  latter.  The  cotton  trade  has  developed  since 
1885.  Prior  to  that  date,  there  were  no  dealers, 
but  now  docks  are  being  built,  an  immense  com- 
press is  under  construction,  and  shipments  are 
made  not  only  to  New  Vork  and  other  home 

¥>rts,  but  direct  to  England  and  the  Continent, 
he  shipments  for  188^'87  were  85,000  bales; 
for  1887-'88,  85,000  ;  and  for  1888-'89,  to  June 
13, 138,863.  Brunswick  is  the  Atlantic  terminus 
of  two  lines  of  railroad,  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Oeorgia  and  the  Bronswiok  and  West- 
em,  which  renders  not  only  the  cotton  belt  of 
Oeorvia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  tributary,  but 
also  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  northera  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  Other  lines  of  rail- 
road are  contemplated,  partieularlv  the  Bruns- 
wick, WaynesviUe  and  Cordelle.  Brunswick  is 
supplied  with  water  by  nine  artesian  wells,  yield- 
ing from  20  to  ST5  gallons  of  water  a  minute ; 
there  are  fine  water  works  of  the  Worthington 
system,  ^  works,  electric  lights,  and  a  line  of 
street  railway.  It  has  all  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone facilities,  a  volunteer  fire  department,  and 
a  graded  system  of  public  schools.  The  aggre- 
gate capital  of  two  national  banks  is  $155,000. 
There  are  seven  churches  for  whites,  including  a 
Jewish  BTnagogue,  and  eig^t  belonging  to  ne- 
groes.  Irior  to  1884  t^ere  was  not  a  Driok  house 
in  the  town.  In  1889  there  were  under  construc- 
tion a  bank  building  costing  (37,000,  an  opera- 
house  and  stores  costing  |35,0O0,  a  colored  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  (6,500,  and  a  dozen  stores  ranging 
from  95,000  to  (30,000.  Manufacturing  enter- 
prises are  in  process  of  development.  Rich  depos- 
its of  phosphate  have  been  discovered  in  close 

firoximity  to  the  city,  and  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
ish  extensive  works.  There  are  numerous  fine 
drives  around  Brunswick,  and  a  handsome  hotel 
has  been  erected  for  winter  visitors.  St.  Simon's 
Island  is  a  place  of  resort,  and  has  a  fine  hotel. 
There  are  many  points  of  historic  interest.  The 
last  slave-ship,  the  "Wanderer,"  that  crossed 
the  ocean,  landed  at  Brunswick  harbor  with  500 
slaves  on  board.  The  Bmnswick  Land  Com- 
pany, chartered  in  1888,  has  a  capital  of  (5,000,- 
000.  The  death  rate  at  Brunswick  for  1888  was 
8  per  thousand. 

Charleston,  the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  Great  Kanawha  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elk.  The  population  in  1889 
was  about  8,000.  Its  history  is  long  and  inter- 
esting. Hither,  in  the  days  when  pioneering 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  began,  just  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War.  came  hunters  and 
land-seekers,  who  had  learned  the  wajf  down  the 
Kanawha.  At  this  point  were  extensive  bottom- 
lands and  a  great  salt  "  lick,"  or  spring,  where 
game  throng^l.  Washing[ton  pre-empted  laud 
near  the  present  city  site  in  1774,  and  some  of 
his  kindred  still  reside  in  that  neighborhood. 
In  1775  a  man  of  means  named  Clendennin  built 
a  fort  and  house  here  (the  latter  is  still  occupied), 
and  soon  after  the  Revolution  there  was  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  Kanawha  valley. 
Daniel  Boone  was  a  resident  for  eleven  years,  at 
this  period,  opposite  the  salt  lick.  This  saline 
spring  had  been  utilized  by  the  Indians  and 


earliest  settlers  for  salt-making,  and  about  1784 
a  few  kettles  were  set  up  in  which  to  make  salt 
for  sale.  The  crystals  were  tinged  red  br  iron, 
and  the  "  strong,  red  salt  of  the  Kanawha'^'  soon 
acquired  a  wide  reputation  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar meat-preserving  power.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  boiling-works  on  a  large  scale, 
and  to  experiments  in  boring  for  wells.  Deep 
boring  was  then  untried,  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  study  and  experiment,  to  which  these  salt- 
seekers  were  compelled,  that  the  "  slips "  or 
"  jars,"  the  "  seed-bag,"  and  several  other  tools 
and  devices,  without  which  the  vast  industry  of 
deep  well-boring  could  never  have  been  devel- 
oped, were  invented.  A  ^reat  number  of  wells 
were  bored,  and  salt-making  became  an  exten- 
sive industry,  supporting  a  large  population  for 
several  miles  above  Charleston,  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  fiat-boatmen.  In  1841  there 
was  an  important  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  On  Washington's  land,  eight  miles 
above  Charleston,  a  "  burning  spring,"  or  exuda- 
tion of  infiammable  gas,  had  long  tieen  a  curi- 
osity. A  salt-well,  bored  near  by,  struck  a  reser- 
voir of  this  gas,  which  drove  tne  water  out  of 
the  well  in  an  immense  geyser.  After  some 
trouble,  this  gas  and  water  were  led  to  a  furnace 
a  mile  and  a  naif  distant,  and  separated,  the  gas 
being  fed  into  the  furnace  and  tne  water  to  the 
kettfes.  This  was  tbe  first  utilization  of  natur&l 
gas  for  f nel  in  America ;  and  the  plan  was  adopt- 
ed and  improved  upon  in  several  other  furnaces, 
many  wells  being  subsequently  put  down  to  strike 
the  reservoir.  Exposures  of  bituminous  coal  bad 
been  observed  hy  the  earliest  explorers,  but  it 
was  not  until  1^4.  when  charcoal  began  to  be 
scarce  and  costly,  that  it  was  used  in  the  salt- 
fumaces  as  fuel.  Grates  having  been  adapted 
to  it,  its  use  became  general,  and  coal-mining  on 
the  Kanawha  began.  By  this  time,  too,  steam- 
boats were  ascending  the  river ;  but  navigation 
to  Kanawha  Falls,  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth,  was  uncertain,  and  the  subject  of  an  im- 
provement of  the  river  was  much  discussed. 
The  French  Government  proposed  to  build  a 
magnificent  system  of  canal-locks  and  tunnels 
over  the  AIlefi:hanie^  to  connect  the  navigable 
iraters  of  the  Kanawha  with  those  of  the  James, 
and  thus  secure  cheap  coal  for  Europe,  and  its. 
plans  would  probably  have  been  begun  had  not 
the  civil  war  interfered.  Charleston  now  had 
about  1,500  population,  including  many  rich 
families  of  salt-raakers  and  slave-owning  farm- 
ers, who  held  the  rich  bottom-lands  along  the 
Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers.  These  were  generally 
in  sympathy  with  the  secessionists  of  the  coast, 
but  the  body  of  the  people  were  Union  in  senti- 
ment. The  salt-making  continued  profitably 
daring  the  war ;  but  afterward,  deprived  of 
slave  labor,  and  unable  otherwise  to  compete 
with  the  new  field  of  production  opened  in 
Michigan,  it  steadily  declined.  Now  all  the  old 
furnaces  are  in  ruins,  except  one  small  one. 
Charleston  has  prospered,  however,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  other  reeources.  It  is  the  most 
important  commercial  point  in  the  large  arpft 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Ohio  river 
south  of  Wheeling,  and  enjoys  the  exclusive 
trade  of  more  than  twenty  counties.  About 
fifty  commercial  travelers  "drum  up"  trade  for 
its  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses,  and  extend 
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their  business  into  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The 
aonu&l  wholesale  trade  amounts  to  about  $2,- 
600,000.  This  has  grown  to  its  present  propor^ 
tions  nuUnly  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  siuoe 
the  opening  of  the  coal  mines,  which  are  now 
worked  in  great  numbers,  from  Charleston  to 
about  sixty  miles  up  the  Kanawha-New  valley, 
and  which,  with  their  coke-orens  and  attendant 
industries,  sustain  50,000  people.  All  of  these 
derive  their  supplies  mainly  from  Charleston, 
ud  manv  of  the  managers  dwell  there,  while  her 
citixens  Bare  investments  in  the  mines.- 

The  State  contains  a  vast  area  of  almost  un- 
tonched  forest,  and  enormous  quantities  of  logs 
are  sent  down  the  Elk  and  Kanawha  rivers— an 
industry  of  great  value  to  the  city.  Finally, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  recovering  the  flow  of 
natural  gas,  which  gradually  ceased  to  come 
froiD  the  old  salt-wells  in  serviceable  quantities 
several  years  ago,  through  the  choking  (it  is  sup- 
posed) of  the  uncased  wells.  One  excellent  gas 
well  has  been  struck.  If  these  experiments  are 
successful  salt-making  will  be  resumed,  great 
iron-making  establishments  can  be  set  up,  and 
general  manufacturing  entered  upon  under 
very  advantageous  circumstances.  Petroleum  is 
known  to  exist,  and  experimental  boring  in  the 
neighborhood  is  being  done.  The  Kanawha  is 
in  course  of  improvement  by  the  Oovetnment, 
which  has  already  expended  97,500,000  upon 
permanent  works,  mainly  after  the  French  sys- 
tem of  movable  dams,  which  can  be  erected  at 
low  water  and  lowered  out  of  the  way  of  boats 
when  the  river  is  high  enough  to  make  them  un- 
necessftry.  There  is  even  better  navigation  than 
on  the  upper  Ohio,  and,  as  the  locks  are  free,  the 
rates  of  traffic  are  cheaper  than  on  the  Monon- 
gahela.  Hence  the  coal  and  other  products  of 
the  Kanawha  valley  can  be  sent  to  tne  Western 
cities  cheaper  than  can  those  of  the  northern 
vaUeys  of  West  Virginia.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  runs  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Kanawha  valley,  and  affords  a  direct  route 
from  Charleston  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  west- 
ward to  Cincinnati  The  Kanawha  and  Ohio 
Railroad  now  runs  from  Charleston  to  the  Ohio 
river,  and  connects  with  the  Ohio  railway  sys- 
tern.  This  road  is  to  be  continued  eastwanl  and 
northward  into  the  lumber  regions,  to  connect, 
np  the  Gauley  valley,  with  the  West  Virginia 
Central  Railroad ;  while  a  road  down  the  Eik  is 
intended  to  connect  Charleston  with  the  great 
grazing  and  lumbering  interior  north  of  her,  and 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  Charles- 
ton is  beautifully  located  and  well  built  up. 
The  Capitol  is  a  handsome  building,  costing 
9350,000,  which  occupies  a  pleasant  park.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  town  and  its  surround- 
ing connttT  is  good. 

CharipnetowB,  capital  of  the  'province  of 
Prince  Eldward  Island,  at  the  confiuence  of  three 
rivers — Elliott,  York,  and  Hillsborough — on  a 
fine  harbor,  in  latitude  46°  13'  55"  north,  and 
longitude  63°  7'  33"  west,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.  The  population  in  1881 
was  11,485 ;  in  1889  it  was  estimated  at  14,000. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  run  at  right  angles. 
There  are  four  spacious  public  squares  and  a  fine 
park.  Near  the  center  of  the  city,  surrounded 
by  the  well-kept  gardens  of  Queen's  Square, 
stand  the  imposing  OoTemnmit  buildings.  The 


Provincial  Building,  erected  in  1848,  contains 
the  parliamentary  rooms  and  libraiTf  the  provin- 
cial museum,  and  the  offices  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. The  court-house,  buitt  in  1876,  con- 
tains the  apartments  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 

grobate  courts,  and  the  registry  offices.  The 
lorainion  Building,  completed  in  1887,  contains 
the  customs-office,  the  post-offlce,  and  the  Do- 
minion Savings  Bank :  adjacent  to  these  stands 
the  public  market.    A  new  city  hall  was  com- 

fileted  in  1888.  An  asylum  for  the  insane  and 
wo  well  -  equipped  hospitals  are  here.  The 
Young  Men  s  Christian  Association  has  a  com- 
modious and  well-appointed  building  near 
Queen's  Square.  The  city  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, ana  has  an  excellent  system  of  water 
supply,  costing  9177,000,  and  an  efficient  fire 
department  with  apparatus  costing  926,000. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  on  Dec.  81, 
1889,  was  92,620,000,  and  the  exempted  property 
amounts  to  91,561,444.51.  The  city  debt  is 
9289,700,  including  the  cost  of  water-works, 
9177,000;  and  the  assets  are  valued  at  9306,700. 
The  educational  institutions  are  the  Prince  of 
Wales  College  and  Normal  School,  8  city  pub- 
lic schools,  having  35  teachers  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  900,  St.  Peter's  Church 
schools  (Anglican),  a  business  oollw^  H  con- 
vent schools,  and,  in  the  subutbs,  St.  Dunstan's 
Roman  Catholic  College.  Charlottetown  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  There  are  9 
churches — 1  Roman  Catholic,  2  Anglican,  2 
Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1 
Christian ;  their  property  has  a  total  valuation 
of  9168.000.  There  are  2  daily  uid  5  weekly 
newspapers,  7  hotels,  and  4  banks,  including  the 
Dominion  Savings  Bank,  with  deposits  amount- 
ing to  nearly  93,000,000.  Charlottetown  is  head- 
quarters for  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railroad, 
and  is  connected  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
with  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  has  steamship 
communication  daily  with  Pictou,  on  the  main- 
land, and  weekly  with  Montreal,  Halifax,  and 
Boston.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1889,  there  were  entered,  nom  foreign  ports,  871 
vessels,  having  50,852  tonnage,  and  17,736  tons 
of  cargo,  and  8,C^  coastwise  vessels,  tonnage 
420,449.  Of  the  vessels  that  cleared.  426  were 
from  foreign  ports,  tonnage  70,049,  with  24,289 
tons  of  cargo.  There  were  3,072  coastwise  ves- 
sels, tonnage  415,094.  The  customs  report  shows 
imports  amounting  to  9565,717 ;  duty,  $ii66,- 
858.65:  exports,  9709.189.  These  figures  repre- 
sent only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  ira- 

Krts  and  50  per  cent,  of  actual  exports,  as  the 
■ge  inter-prorincial  trade  is  not  reported.  As 
a  summer  resort  Charlottetown  is  justly  popular. 

Cleveland,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Bradley  County,  Teno.,  on  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Qeonna  Railroad,  twenty-eight 
miles  northeast  of  Chattanooga;  population  in 
1889,  about  4.000.  It  is  in  a  gently  rolling  re- 
gion, about  800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  both  healthful  and  delightful  in  a  high 
degree.  This  town  is  the  business  center  of  sev- 
eral counties,  and  also  of  the  adjacent  counties 
of  Northern  Georgia,  reached  1^  the  branching 
railroad  to  Rome,  Oa.,  and  southward.  Cleve- 
land contains  much  wealth,  as  is  attested  by 
the  nnusual  elegance  of  its  public  buildings  and 
mansions,  and  by  the  well-regulated  appearance 
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of  its  streets.  Fine  roads  radiate  from  it  throngh 
a  beautiful  country,  and  the  accommodation  tor 
visitors  is  good.  Clevelfind,  consequently,  is 
coming  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  visit- 
ors from  the  far  South,  and  for  winter  residents 
seeking  to  escape  the  cbill  of  the  North.  Many 
Northern  families  are  found  among  its  perma- 
nent population.  A  railroad  has  recently  been 
surveyed  from  CleTslandto  Murphy,  N.  C,  which 
will  give  direct  communication  with  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  and  open  the  Duotown  copper  mines, 
forty  miles  distant,  which  are  dow  reached  only 
by  a  picturesque  road  along  the  gorgra  of  the 
O'eonee  river.  Two  banks  have  a  combined  cap- 
ital of  $800,000.  There  is  a  woolen-mill  making 
60,000  yards  of  jeans  a  month ;  stove-works  turn- 
ing out  10,500  stoves  a  year;  aflouring  mill  equal 
to  135  barrels  a  dajr;  urge  fire-brick  and  terra- 
cotta works ;  a  chair  factoir  and  several  wood- 
working establishments ;  and  two  large  tanneries. 
A  woodenware  factory  to  employ  300  to  500 
hands  is  being  established.  Eleven  churches 
have  buildings.  The  public  schools  have  been 
largely  increased  and  rtimnlated  within  the  past 
two  years,  and  are  now  in  soperior  condition. 
Besides  them,  two  institutions  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies  are  flourishing,  one  having  one 
hundrea  pupils.  There  is  a  fine  opera  house, 
and  the  town  is  supplied  with  gas,  street  cars, 
and  telephones,  and  water-works  are  about  to  be 
introduced.  The  valuation  of  city  property  in 
1888  was  $1,250,000. 

Colambns,  a  city  of  Muscoji^  County.  Qa., 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  where  it  becomes  the  boundary  line  of  the 
State,  100  miles  from  Macon,  115  from  Atlanta, 
and  350  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  popula- 
tion in  1887  was  27,439.  Columbus  is  surround- 
ed by  a  tributary  territory  of  the  richest  min- 
eral, timber,  and  agricnltural  lands.  Ad  expo- 
sition was  held  here  in  the  antumn  of  IwO, 
to  exhibit  the  products  and  resources  of  the 
Chattahoochee  valley.  Cotton,  grain,  and  fine 
fruits  are  raised.  An  acre  of  ground  will  pro- 
duce 1,000  of  the  famous  Georgia  watermelons. 
Truck-farming  is  profitable.  Large  quantities 
of  building  stone  exist.  The  increase  of  taxa- 
ble property  in  Columbus  in  1887  was  11,104,- 
827.  Toe  tran^rtation  facilities  include  four 
lines  of  steamers  in  regular  service  on  the  Ctuit- 
tahoochee  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  six 
complete  railroads.  Two  others  are  building. 
A  dummv  line  through  the  citv  and  suburbs  con- 
nects with  all  roads  entering  tfie  city.  There  is  a 
fine  general  freight  and  passenger  depot,  For  45 
milesabove  Colnmbns  theChatahoocaee  has  a  fall 
of  135  toet  in  two  miles  and  a  half,  giving  1,000,- 
000  horse-power  at  lowest  water,  and  double  that 
amount  at  average  stage.  The  power  within  the 
city  limits  is  36,940  horse-power,  of  which  about 
one  tenth  is  utilized  by  three  cotton  mills,  one 
of  which,  the  Eagle  and  Phenix,  is  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  South.  It  has  48,000  spindles, 
1,500  looms,  a  coital  of  $1,250,000,  and  employs 
1,800  operatives.  The  yearly  produot  is  between 
$1,600,000  and  $1,760,000.  Other  mills  ore  ran 
by  st^m.  The  total  of  capita!  invested  in  43 
manufactories  in  Columbus  m  1888,  all  of  which 
were  paying  dividends,  was  $5,564,109  ;  4,596 
operatives  were  employed,  with  a  monthly  pay 
ndl  of  $95,317.  The  cotton  receipts  average  100^ 


000  bales  yearly,  of  which  80,000  are  consumed 
in  local  mills.  There  are  three  huve  compresses 
for  shipment  direct  to  Europe.  Columbus  has 
also  large  iron- works,  manufacturing,  with  other 
machinery,  an  absorption  ice-machine ;  found- 
ries; a  bagging  factory  turning  out  8,000  yards 
daily ;  a  barrel  factory ;  a  flour  mill,  with  capa- 
city of  600  barrels  and  2.000  bushels  of  ni^ ; 
planing  and  oil  mills ;  knitting  works ;  a  cloth- 
ing factory;  fertilizing,  ice,  and  refrigerating 
companies ;  and  other  industries.  There  are  4 
banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,600,000 
and  surplus  of  $815,000,  There  are  2  daily 
and  3  weekly  newspapers,  gas  and  electric 
lights,  a  street  railway,  and  water  works  that 
supply  water  by  gravitation  from  mountains 
four  miles  west  of  ^e  oity.  The  fire  department 
is  supplied  witii  an  electric  alarm.  The  bonded 
debt  of  the  city  is  less  than  $600,000,  and  taxa- 
tion is  1  per  cent.  Public  schools  have  been  in 
existence  seventeen  years.  A  new  public-school 
building  for  l^ys  cost  $40,000.  There  are  fine 
private  schools  also,  a  female  college,  two  orphan 
homes,  a  publio  library,  and  apr«n>erous  Young 
Hen's  Christian  Aseociation.  There  are  nine 
churches  for  whites,  including  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, and  several  for  colored  P^pjs.  The  opera 
nousehasaseatingcapacityof  1,800.  Theannud 
mean  temperature  is  65°.  The  city  has  never 
been  quarantined  against  yellow  fever. 

Dalton,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Whit- 
field County,  Ga. ;  population,  about  4,600.  It 
is  at  the  Junction  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Oeoi^ 
Railroads.  It  is  doing  a  mercantile  business 
of  over  $1,350,000  annually,  and  has  $500,000 
invested  in  prosperous  factories,  the  largest  of 
which  are  flour  mills  and  lumber  mills.  The 
principal  products  of  the  country  are  ootton. 
com,  grains,  forage  plants,  and  fine  fruits.  Of 
ootton  the  annual  receipts  amount  to  about 
16,000  bales,  and  the  deaUr^  fn  this  make  Dal- 
ton one  of  the  leading  cotton  markets  of  the 
State.  Churches  and  schools  are  numerous,  and 
the  latter  are  supplemented  by  a  female  college. 
Both  county  and  city  are  thoroughly  opposed 
to  the  liquor  traffic.  Prohibitory  laws  prevail 
and  are  sustained.  No  liquor  is  sold  in  the  city. 
"  Prohibition,"  writes  a  citizen, "  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  county  and  city.  More 
^oods  are  sold  now  than  ever  before ;  the  farm- 
ing element  is  in  a  better  condition,  with  more 
fine  stock  and  good,  substantial  homes,  and  the 
latest  agricultural  implements  are  noticed  in  use 
since  the  change  has  tt^en  placOb  Our  county 
jail  is  almost  deserted."  W^er  works  and  elec- 
tric lighting  have  lately  been  introduced,  and  a 
soldier's  monument  hu  just  been  unveiled  in 
one  of  the  parks.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
shaded. 

Dayton,  a  city  of  Rhea  County,  east  Ten- 
nessee,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad; 
population  in  1889,  about  7,000.  As  the  town 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Walden  Ridge,  at  a  point 
where  rich  coal  deposits  crop  out,  close  to  Teo- 
nessee  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich,  yet 
sparsely  cultivated  lands,  excellent  for  farmmg 
and  fruit-raising,  it  seems  strange  that  it  became 
noticeable  onl^  so  late  as  1680.  About  that  time 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  came  through  the  vil- 
lage and  connected  it  with  Chattanooga,  and  the 
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Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Company  began  a  develop- 
ment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  locality, 
which  has  not  yet  ceased.  This  company  erected 
two  lar^  blast-fumacea,  and  now  employs  more 
than  1^000  men.  The  property  Taluation,  ex- 
clnding  the  coal  company  and  the  railroad,  ap- 
proaches $85O,O00l  a  foundry,  a  broom  factory, 
a  medicine-making  companv,  two  roller-process 
flouring  mills  of  large  capacity,  and  several  other 
manufactnring  industries  have  arisen.  A  baink, 
an  opera  house,  several  churches,  and  the  usual 
benevolent  societies  have  been  organized  there, 
Nearly  100  business  firms  are  represented  in  the 
mercantile  list,  and  a  lam  looai  supplying  ban- 
ness  is  done.  The  BituauoD  of  the  town  between 
the  hills  and  the  river  is  extremely  pleasant ; 
and  so  great  a  number  of  springs  of  both  pure 
and  mioeialized  water  gush  out  of  Uie  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  W^den  Bidge  that  wells  are  hardly 


DoTer,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Strafford 
County,  N.  H.,  on  Cot^eco  river,  a  Inanoh  of 
the  Piscataqua.  The  central  part  of  the  city 
is  at  the  h^  of  tide-water  at  Cocheco  Falls, 
where  are  located  the  Cocheco  Cotton  Mills  and 
Printworks.  The  population  in  January,  1890, 
was  17,000.  It  is  68  miles  northeast  of  Boston, 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  is  con- 
nected by  rail  also  with  Portsmouth,  10  miles 
distant,  and  by  railroad  north  to  the  lake  and 
mountain  r^on,  so  that  four  railroads  center 
here.  Horse-car  tracks  are  laid  in  the  princi- 
pal streets.  The  grammar  and  high  schools 
rank  the  highest  in  the  State;  free  text-books 
are  furnished  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  also  a  flourishing  academy 
for  private  students,  a  large  public  ubrary,  and 
ten  churches.  The  coasting  trade  is  very^  larve. 
Twelve  first-class  schooners  are  owned  bv  the 
Dover  Navigation  Company,  and  these,  with  nu- 
merous others,  bring  immense  quantities  of  coal 
and  lumber  here.  The  Cocheco  Cotton  Mills,  the 
Cocheco  Print  Works,  and  the  Sawyer  Woolen 
Hills  are  the  chief  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, but  an  extensive  business  is  done  in  the 
manufiictnre  of  boots  and  shoes  of  the  best 
grades.  There  are  also  extensive  machine  shops 
and  foundries  and  a  belt  factory.  There  are 
five  banks.  Dover  is  the  shire  town  of  the 
county,  and  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  having 
been  settled  in  1623.  The  water  power  is  ex- 
tensive and  valnable,  but  in  addition  to  that  a 
large  amount  of  coal  is  used  in  running  the 
manofecturing  establishments.  Public  water 
works  have  been  established.  It  has  h  fine 
oonrt^honse  and  a  new  city  hall,  and  is  to  have  a 
Government  building  for  the  post-office,  which 
now  does  more  business  than  Chat  of  any  city 
in  the  State  except  Manchester.  There  are  8 
daily  newspapers  and  3  weekly.  There  are  5 
cotton  -  mills,  with  106,416  spindles  and  3,493 
looms,  which  manufacture  81,500,000  yards  of 
cloth  per  annum,  employing  900  women  and 
girls  and  800  men  and  boys.  The  print  works 
were  rebuilt  and  much  enlarged  during  1887, 
and  printed  50,227,894  yards  of  prints  in 
1889 ;  they  em_ploy  500  men  and  boys  and  100 
women  and  girls;  these  works  are  run  wholly 
by  steam,  and  use  7,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
The  Sawyer  Woolen  Hills  have  40  sets  of  ma- 
chinery, employ  BOO  hands,  use  2,fi00,000  pounds 
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of  wool  per  annum,  and  manufacture  1,500,000 
yards  of  woolen  goods  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
of  the  best  grades  used  in  making  suits  for  men 
and  boys.  The  whole  funount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  various  manufactures  is  about  $5,000:000. 

FIndlay,  the  county-seat  of  Hancock  County, 
Ohio,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
The  population  in  1885  was  4.879 ;  in  1887  about 
14,000;  in  February,  1889,  27,500.  Natural  gas 
has  given  rise  to  a  rapid  development  of  manu- 
factures. Oas  was  known  to  exist  in  1886.  In 
December,  1885,  the  first  well  was  sunk,  and  on 
June,  1,  1889,  there  were  43  in  operation,  30  be- 
longing to  the  city,  yielding  66,500,000  cubic 
feet  a  day,  and  28  uie  property  of  private  com- 
panies, yielding  148,600,000  cubic  feet.  The 
Karg  well,  averaging  12,000,000  a  day,  was  the 
largest  known  in  the  world  prior  to  the  drilling 
of  the  Tippecanoe  in  November,  1888.  The  daily 
yield  of  this  well,  which  is  private  properir,  is 
estimated  at  81,000,000  feet.  The  gas  field  of 
Ohio  is  SO  miles  long  and  0  miles  wide.  Oas  is 
found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Findlay,  at  a 
depth  of  from  1.092  to  1,312  feet.  The  corpora- 
tion limits  of  the  city  are  four  miles  long  and 
six  miles  wide,  and  gas  can  not  be  piped  out  of 
the  city.  Valuable  gas  lands  outside  are  owned 
by  lease,  and  held  in  reserve  by  the  city  against 
emergency,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  arise, 
as  t^ere  are  no  signs  of  weakenii^  flow.  There 
is  a  Board  of  Gas  Trustees.  The  center  Of  the 
oil  field  of  Ohio  lies  in  Hancock  County  also, 
west  of  Findlay.  The  production  of  the  whole 
territory  for  1888  was  80,000,000  barrels.  The 
oil  is  refined  at  Findlay,  and  produces  60  per  cent, 
of  lubricating  oil.  The  soil  of  Hancock  County 
is  rich ;  there  are  exfaaustless  beds  of  day,  suit- 
able for  common  and  pressed  brick,  and  stone 
for  building  and  for  lime.  Deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel  are  abundant,  and  lumber  is  plenti- 
ful. Building  is  progressing  rapidly.  In  the 
eighteen  months  to  June,  1889,  |2,1 01,305  were  ex- 
pended upon  residences  and  business  blocks,  and 
at  that  date  over  800  dwelling-hpuses  were  build- 
ing. There  are  5  railroads  operating  through 
Findlay,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  touches  the  city  on  Ihe 
north.  There  are  4  street  railroads,  with  ?i9  4F 
miles  of  track.  A  Holly  system  of  water-worjts 
is  in  operation,  costing  f 300,000,  and  a  similar 
amount  was  expended  upon  a  city  'gas-plaoW 
There  are  electric  lights  also.  Houses  are  snp^^ 
plied  with  gas  for  heating,  cooking,  and  illumi-  ^ ' 
nating  purposes  at  cost  of  piping  merely,  $10  or 
$15  yearly.  There  is  a  paid  fire  department. 
There  are  4  banks  and  3  daily  and  7  weekly 
newspapers.  The  schools  number  16 ;  56  teach- 
ei-s  are  employed,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  $160,000.  Classical,  scientific,  and 
English  courses  are  given  by  the  high  school. 
Findlay  College,  built  by  the  Church  of  God,  at 
a  cost  of  $15^000,  is  non-sectarian.  Ite  enroll- 
ment is  360.  There  are  18  churches,  and  a  fine 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  hall.  The 
court' nou.se,  recently  built,  cost  $305,000,  and 
the  new  bridge  across  Blancfaard  river  $35,000. 
In  1887  Findlay  had  $679,500  invested  in  manu- 
factures, employing  941  men.  On  June  1,  1889, 
her  manufacturing  capital  was  $10,982,000,  and 
0,694  hands  were  employed.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  the  new  factories  are  11  glass  facto- 
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riee.  with  a  capita  of  9700,000,  emplorinff  1.700 
men,  with  annual  production  of  |S,175.000. 
Four  of  these  have  doubled  their  capacity  during 
the  year.  Two  pressed-brick  worlu  have  a  ca- 
pacitv  of  36,000,(K)0  bricks  per  annum.  Pindlay 
has  the  only  manufactorv  in  the  world  of  seam- 
less steel  tubes,  with  a  capital  of  94,000,000,  3 
large  foundries  and  maooine  shops,  3  rolling 
mills  in  operation,  and  a  third  partially  erected, 
with  $5,000,000  capital,  and  to  employ  1,600  to 
3,000  men.  There  are  2  chain  factones,  a  pottery 
employing  300  men,  a  wire-nail  works,  an  oil- 
refinery,  railroad  car  and  repair  shops,  a  type- 
writer factory,  with  capacity  of  1,500  machines 
per  annum,  extension-table  works,  a  church-fur- 
niture factory  3  brass  foundries,  an  excelsior 
faetonr,  lime-kilns,  8  planing  mills,  an  alumin- 
ium factory,  electrical-supplv  works,  ed^tool 
and  drilline  and  mining-tool  works,  a  tm  and 
copper  ana  a  refrigerator  factory,  galvanized- 
iron-cornice  works,  a  woolen  and  a  linseed-oil 
mill,  cooper  shops,  flouring  mills,  carrit^  and 
harness  factories,  stave  and  handle  works,  a  rake 
factory,  bottling  works,  cigar  factories,  and  other 
industries. 

Florenee,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Lauder- 
dlUe  County,  Ala.,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Stale,  on  a  high  plateau,  overlooking  Ten- 
nessee river,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is 
150  feet  above  high  water.  Until  1887  it  was  a 
burgh  of  1.500  inhabitants.  In  January,  1889, 
the  population  was  6,000 ;  in  October  of  the  same 
year  it  was  ratimated  at  from  8,000  to  10,000. 
Bfuley's  and  other  medicinal  springs  in  the  vi- 
cinity, have  givei^it  reputation  as  a  health  re- 
sort. The  death  rate  is  less  than  7  in  1,000. 
The  climate  is  favorable,  that  part  of  Alabama 
being  exempt  from  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
The  highest  temperature  during  1888  was  95-3'' ; 
the  lowest  during  the  winter  1888-'89, 18°.  Flor- 
ence has  fine  pa^  and  drives,  and'wide,  shaded 
streets,  lightra  by  electricity,  uid  paved  with 
natural  gravel.  It  has  excellent  drainage.  The 
State  Normal  College,  Florence  Synoaical  Fe- 
male College,  and  Mars  Hill  Academy  are  lo- 
cated here,  with  other  public  and  private  schools. 
A  Baptist  university  is  being  built  and  will  be 
liberally  endowed.  There  are  numerous  church^ 
regular  services  t>eing  held  by  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Epi?co[wl,  Catholic,  and  Christian 
denominations.  Baptist  and  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian churches,  are  also  projected.  Florence 
has  a  valuable  electric  plant;  and  Cox's,  Sweet- 
water, and  Cyprus  creeks,  furnish  the  water 
for  its  water  works  and  various  factories.  The 
city  has  no  debt.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1888 
was  91.S0  on  |100.  The  State  Legislature  re- 
cently permitted  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  Florence,  exempting  new  manufactories  from 
city  taxes  for  ten  years.  There  are  82  manu- 
factories in  operation,  including  cotton-mills,  an 
iron  furnace,  a  manufactory  of  builders'  hard- 
ware, a  cotton  cultivator  company,  wagon  works, 
corn  and  flour  mills,  a  shoe  factory,  stove  foundry, 
spoke  and  handle  factory,  ice  factory,  wooden- 
ware  factory,  bagging  factory,  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factory,  and  blast  furnaces.  The  majority 
of  these  were  established  in  Florence  within  the 
six  months  previous  to  October.  1889.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  during  that  [>eriod 
computed  at  914,212,500.    Iler  geographical  po- 


sition necessarily  concentrates  at  Florence  the 
bulk  of  the  industries  Mong  the  line  ot  her  great 
waterway.  In  addition  to  ner  water  transporta- 
tion for  15,000  miles,  in  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  this  city  is  a  railway  center 
for  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
timber  interests,  having  uie  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, Memphis  and  Charleston,  Florence  North- 
em,  and  the  SbefBeld  and  Birmingham,  and  Ten- 
nessee River  railways.  Lauderdale  County  is  in 
the  cereal  belt.  Farming,  stock  raising,  and 
manufacturing  are  extensively  pursued.  It  has 
valuable  timl^r,  and  just  south  of  it  are  the 
Warrior  coal-flelds,  whue  the  pine  forests  of  Geor- 

S'a  are  within  fift^'  miles  of  Florence.  Immense 
ids  of  hematite  iron  ore  lie  twenty  milea  north. 
The  important  uid  cosUy  engineering  work, 
undertaken  by  the  State  with  Goremroent  aid, 
to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  Tennessee 
river  at  Muscle  Shoals,  is  practically  completed. 
Ijocks  have  been  tested,  and  an  aqueduct  upon 
stone  abutments  bridges  the  creek  for  steamboat 
passage  over  the  shoals.  The  trough,  60  feet 
wide,  by  1,500  feet  in  length,  is  to  contain  5  feet 
of  water,  the  same  depth  as  the  canal.  This 
gives  Florence  direct  communication  with  the 
steel-making  ores  of  east  Tennessee,  and  the  vast 
coal-beds  below  Chattanooga. 

Fort  Worth,  the  county  seat  of  Tarrant 
County,  Tex.,  in  the  northern  pari  of  the  Stale, 
on  the  south  bank  of  Trinity  river.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  30,000.  The  city  has  an  alti- 
tude of  635  feet,  and  20  miles  to  the  south 
stretches  an  unbroken  prairie.  It  has  10  rail- 
roads. 6  of  which  are  trunk  lines.  Two  other 
lines  are  being  built  to  the  coal  fields  45 
miles  westward,  and  to  the  iron  region  in 
Llano  and  Mason  counties,  to  the  southwest. 
A  fine  bed  of  hematite  ore  lies  3  miles  south 
of  the  city,  from  which  it  is  expected  steel  will 
be  manufactured  in  a  twelvemonth.  There  are 
7  iMnka  with  aggregated  capital  of  91.900,- 
000,  40  miles  of  graded  streets,  15  miles  of 
street  railway,  20  miles  of  water  mains,  and 
13  of  sewerage.  The  water  works  are  of  the 
Holly  system.  Artesian  wells,  150  in  num- 
ber, also  furnish  water  from  a  depth  of  from 
150  to  800  feet.  One  hundred  tons  of  ioe  are 
manufactured  daily  from  artesian  water.  The 
churches  number  15,  and  there  is  a  fine  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  Tarrant  County  produces 
not  only  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  but  two  an- 
nual crops  of  oats  and  three  of  hay.  It  is  a  fine 
fruit-growing  region.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
37  inches.  The  flouring  mills  of  Fort  Worth 
have  an  elevator  storage  of  1,000,000  bushels, 
and  grind  1,000  barrels  daily.  In  1888.  60.000 
bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the  city,  and 
80,000  head  of  cattle.  A  union  stock-yards 
company  has  been  formed,  with  capital  of 
9200,000.  There  is  a  Union  Depot,  and  a  Board 
of  Trade  building  that  cost  9110,000. 

Frederlcton,  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick 
and  of  York  County,  in  latitude  45°  55'  north, 
longitude  46"  32'  west,  on  the  right  bank  of  St. 
John  river,  85  milea  from  its  mouth  as  the  stream 
runs,  though  only  65  by  rail.  The  population  in 
1881  was  6.216 :  in  1889.  estimated  at  7.300.  The 
city  proper  covers  nearly  a  square  mile,  and  is 
laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  The  public  build- 
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infp  include  the  Parliament  and  departmental 
buildings,  the  county  court-house,  the  officers' 
quarters,  stone  barracks,  the  post-o&Bce  and  cus- 
tom house,  the  provincial  normal  school,  the  city 
hall,  Victoria  Hospital,  and  Govemment  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
Parliament  Building,  erected  in  1881  to  replace 
a  wooden  one  that  was  destroyed  by  fire,  is 
a  handsome  structure  of  gray  freestone  with  a 
beautiful  Corinthian  front.  Adjoining  this  build- 
ing is  a  fireproof  structure  containing  the  legis- 
lative library  of  10,500  volumes.  The  depart- 
meutal  building,  which  has  just  been  fluiahed.  is 
of  purplish  gray  stone  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  oarrack  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  Imperial  Government  almut  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  the  imperial  troops  were 
stationed  here  till  about  the  time  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  provinces.  The  barracks  are 
now  occupied  by  an  infantir  school.  The  corps 
oonsists  of  a  pemument  force  of  about  one 
hundred  young  men,  with  one  or  two  veterans 
of  the  imperial  service.  The  normal-school 
building,  erected  in  1876,  is  of  brick  trimmed 
with  gray  freestone,  and  is  surrounded  with 
groands  tastefully  laid  ouL  The  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, erected  in  1887,  to  commemorate  the 
Queen's  Jubilee,  is  of  wood.  This  institution 
will  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Lady  Tilley, 
to  whose  efforts  it  owes  its  existence.  The  Gov- 
ernment House,  which  has  been  used  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  over  sixty 
years,  is  a  large,  old-fashioned,  but  very  com- 
modious stone  building,  in  beautiful  grounds. 
The  Fredericton  branch  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Railway  connects  here  with  SL  John  and  Maine. 
The  Gibeon  branch  connects  with  Woodstock, 
66  miles  from  fredericton,  and  with  Quebec  by 
the  Temisconata  and  Riviere  du  Loup  Railway. 
The  Northern  and  Western  Railway,  with  its 
terminus  at  Chatham,  connect  with  points  on 
the  north  shore  and  with  Quebec  by  the  Inter- 
national Railway.  The  Fredericton  liailway  steel 
bridge,  completed  last  year,  connects  the  rail- 
ways on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river.  The 
Fredericton  Boom  Company  has  its  headquarters 
here,  and  employs  hundreds  of  men  to  collect 
and  raft  all  the  logs  that  are  cut  on  the  river 
and  its  tributaries.  The  other  industries  are 
few.  There  are  1  large  foundry,  5  carriage  and 
sleigh  factories  2  sash-and-door  factories,  sev- 
eral tanneries,  1  broom  factory,  1  canning  estab- 
lishment, and  8  saw  mills.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  fine  cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture, 
besides  a  parish  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  a  large  wooden  structure.  Adjoining 
it  are  two  brick  buildings,  one  being  a  convent 
and  the  other  the  residence  of  the  priests.  St. 
Paul's  Presbvterian  Church  is  of  limestone,  re- 
cently erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  Baptist 
church  is  of  purplisii  gray  sandstone,  erected 
in  186S.  There  are  several  other  churches,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  has  erected  a  brick  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  about  |4,000.  The  university 
ma  established  by  provincial  charter  in  1800. 
afterward  founded  and  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  and  reorganized  by  an  amended  chatter 
in  1860.  The  faculty  consists  of  six  professors, 
including  thepresident.  The  endowment  yields 
wmually  $8^800.  The  provinci^  normal  school. 
eetabUshed  in  1846,  has  six  instructors,  includ- 


ing the  princifial,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
two  hundred.  The  collegiate  school  is  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  university  senate  and 
the  city  school  board.  There  are  seven  other 
schools.  All  except  the  normal  department  are 
supported  by  a  direct  tax  amounting  to  |i4,000 
annualljr  and  by  grants  to  the  teachers  from  the 
provincial  treasury.  There  are  5  newspapers,  in- 
cluding 1  daily,  and  4  banks.  The  lerry  boats 
that  formerly  plied  between  the  city  and  Gibson 
and  St.  Mary's  on  the  opposite  side  have  given 
way  to  a  substantial  bridge  that  cost  about  $70.- 
000.    There  is  a  fine  water  supply  by  direct 

Eumping  from  the  river.  The  streets  and  many 
ouses  are  lighted  with  electricity,  though  gas  is 
still  largely  lued.  The  use  of  the  telephone  Li  gen- 
eral. The  taxable  valuation  of  real  estate  (not  in- 
eluding  provincial,  municipal,  church,  and  col- 
lege property,  which  are  exempt)  is  $1,754,330; 
personal  estate,  $1,161,075.  The  value  of  the  im* 
ports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1889,  was 
$575,795,  and  the  'duty  thereon  $60,416.  The 
value  of  the  exports,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
lumber,  shingles,  laths,  bai^,  and  railroad  ties, 
was  $183,410. 

Fresno,  the  county  seat  of  Fresno  County, 
Cal.,  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the  State, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Paoifie  Rail- 
road, 307  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  popu- 
lation is  nearly  10,000.  The  county  lies  in  the 
valley  of  San  Joaquin  river,  and  contains  3,- 
000,Ci00  acres  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation, 
which  was  introduced  about  twenty  jetoca  ago. 
From  a  stock-raising,  it  became  a  ^ram  section, 
and  now  is  especiallv  famous  for  its  fruit.  In 
1867  there  were  1,0§0  miles  of  trunk  canals  in 
operation,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  and 
capable  of  watering  720.000  acres.  There  are 
1,000,000  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land  in 
Fresno  County,  and  two  groves  of  the  big  trees, 
Thirteen  saw-mills  are  in  operation,  and  15,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  were  sold  from  yards  in 
Fresno  in  1888.  Mining  for  coal  and  minerals  is 
also  carried  on,  though  not  to  a  large  extent. 
In  1888,  2,541,115  pounds  of  dried  fruit  were  ex- 
ported and  1,455,530  of  green.  Oranges,  figs, 
and  olives  grow  readily,  as  well  as  uic  more 
hardy  fruits.  Raisin  culture  was  introduced 
about  ten  years  since.  The  total  raisin  crop  of 
the  State  for  1888  was  18,300,000  pounds;  that 
of  Fresno  Countv,  10,686,270:  and  that  of 
Fresno  proper,  8,300,000.  In  1887,  16,786  acres 
were  planted  in  vineyards,  and  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  wine  is  2,500,000  ^lons.  A  board  of 
trade  was  established  two  years  ago.  The  city 
is  built  principally  of  brick,  and  has  fine  resi- 
dences and  business  blocks,  electric  lights,  tele- 

E hones,  water  works,  a  fire  department,  and  a 
orse  railroad.  A  sewerage  system  is  under 
construction.  There  are  3  projected  railroads, 
4'b^ks,2  fine  hotels,  9  churches,  and  a  high 
school.  There  are  2  daily  and  3  weekljr  news- 
papers. In  addition  to  the  planing  mills  and 
lumber  yards,  there  are  a  machine  shop  and 
foundry,  agricultural  implement  and  cornice 
works,  marble  and  stone  cutting  yards,  ware- 
houses, the  largest  Malaga  fruit-packing  houses 
in  the  State,  and  a  fiouring  mill  that  grinds  200 
barrels  daily.  The  court-nouse  occupies  a  city 
block,  and  cost  $60,000.  There  is  a  Masonic 
temple,  a  club  house,  and  fair  grounds.  Upon 
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the  latter  $80,000  were  spent  in  the  past  year. 
The  increase  of  total  value  of  all  city  property 
in  1888  over  1887  was  $3,427,030— 141  per  cent. 

Qadsden,  the  countT  seat  of  Etowah  County, 
Ala. ;  population  in  ISSd,  about  0,00a  It  stands 
on  tiie  western  bank  of  the  Coosa,  at  th«  south- 
ern terminiis  of  that  range  of  mountains  which, 
beginning  in  Lookout,  at  Chattanooga,  runs  un- 
broketily  southwestwM^i  for  90  miles,  and  for 
all  that  distance  is  impassable  to  wheeled  vehi- 
cles. This  range  abounds  in  hematite  iron  ores, 
both  red  and  brown ;  limestone  for  flux  is  near 
at  hand,  and  coal  and  coke  are  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  (ihidsden.  The  transportation  facil- 
ities are  already  abundant,  and  additions  are  in 
prospect  The  "  Qaeen  and  Crescent "  throngh 
route  passes  (at  Atalla)  within  five  miles  of  Gads- 
den, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch. 
The  Rome  and  Decatur  Railroad  gives  connection 
with  the  sjratem  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Oeoi^a,  while  the  Anniston  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  connects  at  Anniston,  28  miles  south- 
west, with  the  extensive  systems  of  the  (:^rgia 
Pacific  and  Uie  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
ways Steamers  on  the  Coosa  between  Gadsden 
and  Rome,  carrying  the  United  States  mail  to 
twenty-seven  post-offices,  make  schedule  time 
every  day  in  the  year.  These  lines  give  Gadsden 
transportation  facilities  and  freight  rates  that 
put  it  apon  an  eonality  with  other  manuCaotar- 
ing  points  in  the  South.  In  the  mountains  east 
of  Gadsden,  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  An- 
niston and  Cincinnati  Railroad  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Coosa  river,  are  vast  beds  of  brown  ores. 
The  company  that  owned  the  principal  mineral 
properties  and  the  town  site  built  a  furnace,  which 
was  *<  blown  in  "  Oct  14, 1888.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  135  tons  of  iron  each  34  hours,  and  furnishes 
employment,  at  mines  and  furnace  together,  for 
300  men.  A  second  furnace,  lately  completed, 
turns  out  40  tons  of  charcoal  iron  a  day.  Its  own- 
ers operate  a  short  railroad  and  steamboat  and 
bargee  line,  and  burn  their  own  charcoal.  Tlieir 
ore  is  mined  within  half  a  mile  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  worked  direct  from  the  mine.  The  Elliot 
Car  Works  hare  a  caradty  of  12  cars  a  day  and 
employ  from  260  to  800  men.  This  company  is 
part  "  owner  of  the  Round  Mountain  ore  bed, 
which  is  widely  noted  as  giving  an  iron  of  pe- 
culiar excellence  for  car-wneels.  There  are  also 
several  smaller  factories,  foundries,  lumber  and 
wood-working  mills,  flouring  mills,  and  brick- 
yards. The  river  and  railroad  centering  here  pass 
through  good  agricultural  lands,  and  two  cotton 
warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000  bales,  have 
been  provided.  The  site  of  the  business  portion 
is  level,  and  the  town  is  handsomely  built  up, 
everything  being  modem,  new,  and  fresh.  One 
of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  South  has  been  erected 
by  the  Improvement  Company.  A  motor  line 
runs  to  the  suburbs  and  to  the  Nochalula  Falls, 
which  are  formed  by  a  mountain  torrent  lea^ng 
94  feet  from  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  into 
an  alpine  gorge  about  300  feet  wide,  with  per- 
pendicular walls  60  to  100  feet  high  for  nearly  a 
mile  below  the  falls.  The  recess  behind  tnis 
cataract  would  shelter  5,000  persons.  The 
streets  and  many  buildings  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. There  are  water  works  and  an  ice  fac- 
tory. A  fine  Pftrk  and  drive  have  been  made 
around  Lake  George,  which  affords  opportunity 


for  boating,  and  chalybeate  springs  form  a  fur- 
ther attraction. 

Halifax,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Kova 
Scotia ;  population  in  1881, 36,096 ;  in  1889,  esti- 
mated at  41,000.  Halifax  was  settled  in  1749 
and  incorporated  in  1841.  It  is  about  midway 
of  the  AtJantie  coast  of  the  province,  on  Che- 
bucto  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  built  on  a  peninsula  4f  miles  long  and 
i  to  miles  wide,  and  covers  about  8  square 
miles.  Its  streets  run  at  right  angles  and  are 
generallv  well  shaded.  Its  common  contains  235 
acres.  t*oint  Pleasant  Park  contains  186  acres, 
and  has  beuitifnl  drives  and  scenery.  The 
public  gardens  contain  17^  acres,  recently  im- 
proved at  a  cost  of  more  than  $60,000.  Hali- 
fax is  the  winter  port  of  Canada  for  English 
mails  and  shipping,  and  an  important  British 
military  and  naval  station.  The  extensive  prop- 
erties of  the  War  Department  and  the  presence 
of  war  ships  in  the  harbor  and  of  imperial  troops 
throughout  the  city  are  necessarily  a  prominent 
feature,  and  mark  this  as  the  most  English  city 
in  America.  The  citadel,  an  immense  fortifica- 
tion two  hundred  and  flfty-six  feet  above  sea- 
level,  commands  the  city  and  the  harbor.  Tork 
Itedoubt  across  the  Northwest  Arm,  George's 
island  within  and  McNab's  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  Fort  Clarence,  on  Dart- 
mouth side,  and  Point  Pleasuit,  are  all  strongly 
fortified.  Other  properties  of  the  War  Deport- 
ment throughout  the  city  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,500,000.  Halifax  is  the  headquartars 
of  the  imperial  forces  in  British  North  America, 
and  the  principal  station  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  West  India  squadron  of  the  royal 
navy.  About  2,500  troops  are  generally  sta- 
tioned here.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop.  There  are  38  churches — 12  An- 
glican, 4  Roman  Catholic,  8  Presbyterian.  7 
Methodist,  6  Baptist,  and  i  Universalist.  The 

grincipal  educational  institutions  are  Dalhousie 
oUege  and  University,  which  has  9  professors 
and  3  instructors  in  its  Arts  faculty,  and  3pro- 
fessoTB  and  6  lecturers  in  its  law  faculty ;  Hali- 
fax Medical  College,  with  11  professors,  4  lect- 
urers, and  1  extra  mural  lecturer;  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Hall,  with  3  professors ;  riali- 
fax  Ladies'  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music, 
with  12  teachers :  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
with  14  teachers;  and  llafifax  Business  College. 
There  are  also  numerous  private  schools.  The 
city  schools  are  the  Halifax  County  and  City 
Academy,  which  has  S  teachers,  and  20  common 
schools,  with  114  teachers.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  attending  city  schools  is  somewhat  over 
7,000.  The  compulsory  education  law  is  to  be 
enforced  hereafter,  and  the  school  attendance 
will  probably  be  increased.  Five  newspapers 
are  published  daily,  3  tri-weekly,  and  7  weekly ; 
besides  1  bi-monthly  and  1  monthly  periodiciu. 
There  are  8  banks,  15  hotels,  3  punlic  librai- 
ries,  several  reading-rooms,  and  numerous  char- 
itable institutions,  among  which  are  the  Mount 
Hope  Asylum  for  the  Insane  (Dartmouth),  the 
county  poor-house,  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind, 
rialifax  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Halifax 
Dispensary,  the  Protestant  Industrie  School. 
Home  for  the  Aged,  House  of  Industry  foreirls. 
Women's  Home,  Orphan's  Home,  Infant's  Home, 
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and  Victoria  hospital.  The  last-named  build- 
ing is  being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  955.000.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  owns  a  spa- 
cious Duilding  valued  at  $40,000.  Among  the 
more  important  public  buildings  are  the  Do- 
minion Building,  which  cost  f  120,000;  the  new 
city  ball,  $130,000;  the  Provincial  Building, 
recently  modernized;  the  Government  House; 
and  the  court-house.    A  new  granite  dry-dock 


erty  in  the  city  is  $21,563,603;  of  exempted 
property,  Nov.  1,  1889,  as  follows:  Churches. 
$611,000;  charitable,  $183,500;  industrial,  $600,- 
000 ;  educational,  $202,000 ;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  cost  of  city  school  buildings,  $193,000 ; 
miscellaneous,  $805,000;  much  city,  Govern- 
ment, and  imperial  propertv  remains  unesti- 
mated.  The  citv  debt,  Nov.  I,"l889.  was  $1,950,- 
000  (including  the  cost  of  water-supply,  $802,000, 


DU.HOUBIE  COLI.KaE,  HAUrU. 


has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000;  a  new 
Dalhouisie  College  building.  $80,000;  and  the 
Church  of  England  Institute,  $16,000;  and  a 
new  city  school  building  is  being  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $16,000.  Electricity  is  used  for  lighting, 
and  will  soon  be  adopted  as  the  motive  power  on 
the  seven  miles  of  street  railway.  There  were 
reported  at  the  Immigration  Oflice  15,053  immi- 
grants for  1888,  and  10,937  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1889.  The  imports  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80.  1889,  amounted  to  $6,940,342,  of 
which  $2,216,179  worth  were  entered  free.  The 
value  of  home  consumption  of  imports  was 
$6,521,848;  the  total  duties  collected,  $1,836,- 
069.81.  During  the  same  year  vessels  entered 
this  port  as  follows;  From  foreign  ports,  1,049, 
having  618,446  tonnage,  22,671  men,  and  226,451 
tons  of  cargo ;  and  8.404  coastwise  vessels,  hav- 
ing 284,475  tonnage  and  30,377  men.  Of  vessels 
that  cleared,  1,414  were  for  foreign  ports,  having 
603.105  tonnage,  36,774  men,  and  168,608  tons  of 
cargo;  3,095  were  coastwise  vessels,  having  317,- 
396  tonnage  and  8,095  men ;  and  4^81  were  fish- 
ing vessels,  having  86,320  tonnage  and  6,630 
men.    The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 


and  of  school  buildings  $193,000).  Halifax  is 
the  chief  eastern  terminus  of  Canadian  railways, 
has  regular  steamship  communication  with  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  an  important  cable, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  station.  Its  manufact- 
ures, except  of  sugar,  rope,  cotton,  and  skates, 
though  numerous,  are  not  extensive.  As  a  wa- 
tering  place,  it  offers  a  salubrious  air,  fine  scen- 
ery, bathing,  and  historic  associations. 

Helena,  the  capital  of  Montana,  and  county 
seat  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  the  commer- 
cial, financial,  and  railroad  center  of  the  State, 
situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  ilockv  mount- 
ains, 13  miles  from  Missouri  river.  The  pop- 
ulation, by  census  of  1680,  was  3,600 :  in  1889 
it  was  about  20,000.  Originally  a  town  site  of 
160  acres,  Helena  was  founded  in  1864  by  miners 
in  "  Last  Chance  Gulch."  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  city  is  built,  and  from  which  $20,000,000  of 
gold  has  been  taken.  The  city  was  three  times 
destroyed  by  fire  (in  1867.1872,  and  1874)  and  was 
incorporated  in  1881.  with  an  area  of  9  square 
miles.  The  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  reached 
Helena  in  1883,  and  the  Manitoba  and  Montana 
Central  was  completed  in  1887,  entering  the  city 
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by  way  of  the  Qreat  Falls  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  caQon  of  the  Prickly  Pear.  A  short  rail  ex- 
tension to  Butte  City  connects  with  the  Union 
Pacific.  There  are  11  local  roads.  Twenty-two 
passenger  trains  arrive  and  leave  daily.  There 
are  4  telegraph  and  2  express  companies.  Tele- 
phone communication  is  maintanied  with  the 
surrounding  mining  districts,  within  a  radius  of 
50  miles,  as  well  as  with  Deer  Lodge  and  Butte 
City.  The  total  mineral  production  of  Montana 
in  1886  was  941,000,000,  of  which  «2i666,000 
was  gold  and  silver,  and  in  1887  the  production 
of  the  Territory  in  these  metals  was  greater  than 
that  of  either  of  the  three  leading  States.  The 
out-pat  of  the  United  States  Assay  Office  at 
Helena  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  was  $1,344^00469, 
of  which  $1,316,608  was  gold.  The  krgest  gold 
bar  ever  made,  weighing  7,000  ounces  and  worth 
$101,885.50,  was  cast  by  that  office  in  1889.  In 
East  Helena,  a  suburb,  there  is  a  $1,000,000 
Bmelter,  tuniitig  out  daily  60  tons  of  ailver  bull- 
ion, and  there  are  two  reduction  works.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  Helena  property  is  $9,000,- 
000,  and  that  of  the  county  $4,000,000.  In  1888 
$3,055,000  were  expended  in  buildings  and  im- 
provements. The  capital,  surplus,  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  fire  banks  were  $6,800,000. 
There  are  thirty  miles  of  graded  streets  and  ave* 
nues,  with  board  sidewalks,  one  street  railway, 
uid  one  steam-motor  line.  Water  is  supplied  by 
mountain  streams,  and  the  water  works  of  three 
companies  aggregate  in  cost  $600,000.  G^as  and 
electricity  are  employed  in  lighting.  The  slope 
of  the  city  from  soutn  to  north  affords  excellent 
drainage,  and  $380,000  have  been  appropriated 
for  a  general  sewerage  system.  A  fire  depart- 
ment, owning  three  engine^  has  a  salvage  corps, 
watch-tower  with  alarm  bell,  and  eleSric  sig- 
nals. The  post-ofBce  receipts  are  $39,000  yearly. 
The  Catholic  and  Episcopal  denominations  have 
each  a  hospital,  and  the  Catholic  a  reformatory 
institution.  The  public  schools  have  31  teachers 
and  859  pupils.  The  school  building  are  of 
brick,  witn  all  modem  appliances.  St.  Vincent's 
Academy,  for  gi''^  ^d  St.  A  loysius  parochial 
school  are  Oawolic,  and  there  is  an  Episcopal 
parish  school.  One  of  the  two  business  oolle^ 
is  also  a  normal  training  school.  The  libranes 
are  the  Terrritorial  Law  library,  that  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  and  that  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Three  daily  and  numer- 
ous weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are 
nine  hoteb,  and  the  city  has  a  Chinese  quarter. 
The  Territorial  fair  has  been  held  annually  at 
Helena,  and  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  United  States 
land  office.  To  the  north  lies  the  fertile  Tidley 
of  the  Prickly  Pear.  Lumber  and  coal  are  near. 
Granite,  marble,  porphyry,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone are  found  within  city  limits  and  within  ten 
to  twenty  miles.  Sand  for  mortar  is  washed 
down  in  flumes  from  placer  mines.  The  court 
house,  of  native  granite  and  sandstone,  cost 
$200,000,  and  has  been  used  for  the  Capitol.  By 
the  act  of  admittance  of  the  State,  182,000  acres 
of  land  were  given  by  Congress  for  public  build- 
ings at  the  capital.  There  are  many  beautiful 
residences  and  fine  parks.  A  steamer  runs 
eighteen  miles  to  the  famous  caflon  of  the  Gates 
ofthe  Bockr  Mountains.  Four  miles  from  the 
city  are  the  Hot  Springs,  a  health  resort,  with  a 
new  hotel  costing  $100,000,  and  bathing-pool 


120  by  300  feet.  Water  is  conveyed  six  miles  at 
a  temperature  of  150°.  The  industries  embrace 
foundries,  machine-shops,  saw  and  planing 
mills,  brick  works,  and  breweries.  The  latitude 
of  Helena  is  46°  90';  longitude,  112°  4';  alti- 
tude, 4,250  feet ;  annual  mean  temperature,  48°. 

Houston,  the  county  seat  of  Harris  County. 
Tex.,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  50  miles 
northwest  of  Galveston,  on  the  bank  of  Buffalo 
Bayou,  at  the  head  of  tide>water  and  navigation. 
A  ship  channel,  200  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  Galveston  Bay, 
to  the  city  is  under  construction  by  the  United 
States  Government  At  present  vessels  of  nine 
feet  draught  pass  up  Buffalo  Ba^ou  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Houston.  The  facibties  for  trans- 
portation promised  by  this  undertaking  have 
led  to  the  extension  of  railroads,  bringing  the 
produce  of  western  Texas  to  Houston  as  a  ship- 
pine  point  More  t.han  5,000  miles  of  railway 
reaoh  tide-water  at  this  point  and  two  lines  ox 
Mexican  railway  also  have  theur  base  here  as  the 
nearest  available  connection  with  Atlantic  ports. 
Xo  great  engineering  difficulties  exist  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  channel,  and  its  completion  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  commerce  with  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  has  had  a  steady  growth. 
Its  population  in  1887  was  estimated  at  S5,000; 
in  18S9  it  was  42,000.  Its  taxable  wealth  in  1880 
was  $11,400,000.  In  1887  there  were  $750,000 
invested  in  public  works — gas,  water,  and  electric 
lights ;  $2,750,000  in  manufactures ;  $300,000  in 
shipping;  and  $1,400,000  in  banks  (including 
surplus).  The  deposits  in  national  banks  Dec  8], 
1887,  WNB  $1,789,101.68.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests have  advanced.  Two  cotton-seed-oil  milb 
have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  and 
there  are  five  cotton  presses,  which  for  the  year 
I887handled748,036bales.  The  repair  and  manu- 
facturing shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  have  been  erected  here,  a  car-wbeel 
foundry,  and  also  a  large  brewing  establishment* 
The  Live-Stock  Association  of  Texas  selected 
Houston  as  a  central  mariiet  of  the  cattlo^row- 
ing  interests,  and  the  construction  of  a  relriger- 
ating  plant  of  $500,000,  to  which  the  city  con- 
tributed $256,000  was  resolved  upon  in  March, 
1887.  There  are  several  foundries,  soap  facto- 
ries, a  fence-wire,  a  broom,  and  a  plow'  factorv, 
and  other  industrial  enterprises.  The  total  Tad- 
ue  of  manufactured  products  and  sales  of  mer- 
chandise for  1888  was  $28^50,000.  Houston  is 
the  center  of  twelve  lines  of  railway,  the  tonnage 
of  which  for  theyear  ending  Sept. 80, 1887,  was 
estimated  at  2,229,295  tons.  It  is  also  a  postal 
center,  and  the  erection  of  a  post-office  building 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress.  Houston  is 
the  chief  distributing  point  for  groceries,  provis- 
ions, hardware,  and  agricultaral  implements  in 
southern  and  eastern  Texas,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  marts  in  the  State  for  cotton,  lumber,  hides, 
and  agricultural  products.  The  lumber  interest 
is  large,  as  the  city  Uw  on  the  edge'of  the  great 
pine  forests  of  eastern  Texas.  In  1887,  346,690,- 
000  feet  were  shipped.  Truck-farming  is  profita- 
ble. The  city  has  a  street  railway  and  a  com- 
plete system  of  water  works;  artesian  water  is 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  160  to  900  feat  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  the  dnunage  good.  The 
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publio-KliooI  system  is  unusuallr  good.  The 
pnblic  baildings  are  the  Market,  Hasonic  Tem- 
ple, court-house,  and  Cotton  Exchange.  The 
two  last  named  have  been  built  within  a  few 
years.  There  is  a  free  library,  controlled  by  a  ly- 
cxum  society,  and  here  also  is  the  Texas  Qeologi- 
cal  and  Scientific  Association,  Harris  County 
contains  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 

HantsTllle,  a  city  and  tl^  county  seat  of 
Madison  County,  AUl,  in  the  northern  border 
of  the  State,  10  miles  north  of  Tennessee 
nver  and  98  miles  west  of  Chattanooga,  640  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  population  in  1889  was 
about  9,000,  largely  recruited  from  the  North, 
The  cotton  yield  of  the  county  is  28,000  bales 
uinuolly,  but  the  fanners  are  engaging  exten- 
sively in  raiang  stock  and  the  growth  of  com, 
wheat,  clover,  grasses,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
The  annual  com  crop  is  estimated  at  fl,600,- 
000;  the  cotton  crop,  about  91,000,000;  peas 
and  beans,  50,000;  potatoes,  |100,000 ;  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  91.(XM),000.  The  largest  fruit 
nursery  in  the  United  States  is  in  this  county. 
Immense  forests  of  hard  woods  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  city,  and  the  lumbering  and  wood- 
working industries  are  prominent.  Thwe  is 
limestone  near,  and  iron,  lead,  and  sUver  ores 
have  been  found;  but  little  mineral  develop- 
ment has  yet  taken  place.  A  direct  road  will 
soon  connect  it  with  Gadsden,  and  another  with 
Birmingham.  A  dummy  line  runs  out  to  Monte 
Sano,  a  watering-place  three  miles  and  a  half 
northward.  Turnpikes  run  to  Tennessee  river 
landing,  and  radiate  in  other  directions.  A  cot- 
ton factory  is  running  over  10,000  spindles,  and 
in  1887  declared  a  dividend  of  22  per  cent.  Be- 
sides this,  Huntsville  has  a  cotton  compress  and 
one  of  the  largest  cotton-seed-oil  mills  in  the 
South,  several  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  broom 
factory,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  and  many 
minor  shops.  A  tobacco  house  is  in  progress. 
Huntsville's  streets  were  maeadamised  fifty  years 
ago,and  are  shaded  with  aged  and  handsome  trees. 
She  has  many  fine  old  houses,  as  well  as  some 
new  ones,  and  new  busine^  blocks.  A  good 
hotel  has  been  built.  The  Federal  building  will 
cost  $100,000.  The  churches  are  mostly  of  orick 
or  stone,  and  there  are  a  boys'  institute  and  two 
girls'  seminaries,  in  addition  to  the  public 
schools.  The  town  ia  lighted  by  gas  ana  elec- 
trieitr,  derives  its  water  from  a  cold  spring  in 
the  hills  that  yields  1,250,000  gdlons  hour, 
and  has  an  opera  house,  telephones,  a  market, 
and  a  paid  fire  department. 

Junction  City,  the  county  seat  of  Davis  (or 
Gteary)  County,  Kan.,  near  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States,  188  miles  w^  of  Kan- 
sas City.  The  poimlation  is  about  6,000.  It  is 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas  Bailroad,  and  the  soutfieni  terminus 
of  the  Junction  City  and  Fort  Kearny  Railroad, 
near  the  confluence  of  Smoky  Hill  and  Repub- 
lican rivers,  where  they  unite  to  form  Kansas 
river.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1858,  on  a  site 
chosen  for  its  natural  advantages — easy  grades 
for  road-making,  abundance  of  pure  water,  excel- 
lent natural  drainage,  and  salubrity  of  climate. 
The  rivers  that  border  the  town  on  three  sides 
are  noted  for  their  even  flow  of  water.  They 
seldom  overflow  or  run  low.  Junction  City  is 
in  the  center  of  the  great  limestone  region  of 


the  State,  and  the  fine  stone  quarries  near  the 
town  are  easily  worked.  Two  test  borings  have 
proved  the  existence  of  salt  beneath  the  city  in 
great  purity.  Junction  Citr  is  legally  ranked  as 
"  a  city  of  the  second  class.  It  has  water  works 
that  supply  500,000  gallons  a  day  of  pure  well 
water.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity,  operated 
by  water  power,  and  a  company  is  organized  to  lo- 
cate and  build  a  system  of  street  railroads  con- 
necting with  Fort 'Riley,  three  miles  distant,  to 
be  operated  by  electricity.  There  is  a  telephone 
system,  a  board  of  trade,  a  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, 3  banks,  2  railroad  stations  with  re- 
pair-shops, 4  good  hotels,  2  steam  grain  ele- 
vators, a  grain  warehouses,  a  butter  and  cheese 
factory,  a  canning  factory,  2  grain  and  flouring 
mills,  a  pressed-brick  factory,  a  marble  yard,  an 
iron  foundry  and  other  manufactures.  Four 
weekly  papers  are  published.  There  are  4 
school-honsee  with  a  capacity  of  1,200  pupils, 
employing  17  teachers,  and  2  private  schools, 
10  churches,  a  city  hall,  an  opera  house  which 
cost  $35,000,  4  public  libraries,  and  an  efficient 
fire  department.  —  Fobt  Kiley  is  practically  a 
suburb  of  Junction  City,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  nsual  ftvoeations 
of  civil  life  from  the  post  must  cause  it  to  re- 
main so.  The  military  resen'ation  consists  of 
20,000  acres,  including  portions  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Republican,  Smoky  Hill,  and  Kansas  rivers, 
with  wide  stretches  of  variegated  uplands.  The 
valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  with  numerous 
groves  of  forest  trees,  and  well  watered  by  the 
rivers  and  small'  tributaries  supplied  by  springs. 
Tbis  reservation  was  selected  bv  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  in  September,  18S2,  and  was 
first  occupied  in  May,  1855.  It  was  at  first 
named  Camp  Center,  on  account  of  ite  position 
in  the  American  Union,  but  by  general  order  of 
the  War  Depariment,  June  27,  1855,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Fort  Riley,  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Bennett  Riley,  of  the  United  States  Army.  Prior 
to  1887  the  approximate  sum  of  t^.OOO  was 
spent  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, thus  maintaining  it  as  an  important  mili- 
tary post.  In  January,  1887,  an  act  of  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish 
upon  the  military  reservation  of  Port  Riley  a 
"permanent  school  of  instruction  for  drill  and 
practice  for  the  cavalry  and  light  artillery  serv- 
ice for  the  army  of  the  United  States."  Since 
that  date  elaborate  plans  have  been  prepared, 
and  the  work  of  construction  has  proceeded 
rapidly.  Up  to  October,  1889,  $800,000  had 
been  expended,  and  the  superintending  officer 
estimates  that  it  will  require  $500,000  more 
to  complete  the  improvements.  The  principal 
structures  now  completed  or  under  contract  are 
as  follow :  Five  artillery  barracks  costing  $46,- 
250;  5  artillery  stables,  $57,495  ;  5  gun-sheds, 
$40,000:  12  cavalry  barracks,  $115,960;  12  cav- 
alry stables,  $156,000 ;  1  large  mess  hall,  $33.- 
000:  water  works,  $48,000;  iron  bridge  and 
approaches  on  Kansas  river,  $16,000;  guard- 
house, $5,000;  construction  and  grading  of 
roads,  ^,000;  1  barracks,  2  admiuistration 
bnildin^  ffi3  sets  of  officers*  quarters;  and  sun- 
dry store-houses,  shops,  and  outhouses,  cost  not 
d^nitely  ascertained.  The  post  is  lighted  by 
electricity  and  heated  by  steam  from  one  centr^ 
fnmace,  and  is  supplied  by  reservoir  pressure 
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with  pure  well-water.  The  capacity  of  the  wa- 
ter Tories  is  1,000,000  gallons  a  day.  A  complete 
sewerage  system  has  been  constructed.  All  im- 
provements are  planned  and  constructed  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  Fort  Riley  is  to  be 
the  la!^;est  and  most  important  military  post  on 
the  Western  Continent,  and  will  probably  be 
made  headquarters  for  Uie  breeding  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  cavalry  and  artilleir  horses  and 
a  general  recruiting  station  for  the  United  States 
Army.  The  expenditures  for  labor  are  now 
about  $300,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  pay  of  offi- 
cers and  men  and  cost  of  supplies.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  post 
when  in  full  running  order,  including  pa;^  and 
all  supplies  and  expenses,  will  approximate 
tl,600,()00  a  yeu*.  The  latitude  of  Fort  lUley  is 
89*  4'  north;  longitude  98°  4r  west;  altitude, 
1300  feet  above  the  sea. 

Laranie  City,  the  county  seat  of  Albany 
County,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Wyoming 
Territory,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  on  the  east  bank  of  Big  I^aramie 
river,  57  miles  from  Cheyenne,  S7S  from  Oma- 
ha, and  168  from  Denver.  The  town  site  was 
chosen  in  1868,  and  the  city  incorporated  in 
1878.  The  popuUtion  is  about  7,000.  On  the 
east  and  west  he  mountains  rich  in  ores,  and  to 
the  north  and  south  stretch^  a  plateau  of 
8,000.000  acres  devoted  to  stock-raising  and  agri- 
culture. The  latter  industry  has  received  an 
impetus  from  the  introduction  of  irrigation. 
The  Pioneer  Canal,  the  first  irrigating  ditch  in 
the  Territory,  pours  its  surplus  into  the  river 
three  miles  north  of  the  city.  Water  flows 
through  the  streets  on  either  side  in  summer. 
The  floating  debt  is  116.000;  the  bonded  debt, 
$40,000;  assessed  valuation  of  property,  11,600,- 
000;  rate  of  taxation,  8  mills.  Spnng  water 
for  domestic  purposes  is  supplied  in  abundance 
by  water  works.  Artesian  water  ia  also  used, 
reached  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  The  drainage  is 
excellent,  from  the  slope  of  the  land  and  nature 
of  the  soil.  Pour  miles  of  sewers  were  con- 
structed in  1888.  There  is  a  fire  department, 
telephones,  and  electric  lights.  There  are  eight 
churches.  The  public-school  system  was  estab- 
lished in  Februuy,  1868.  There  is  a  handsome 
main  building  of  dressed  briok  and  stone,  ooet- 
ing  i|80,000,  having  an  attendance  of  800  pupUs. 
and  another  known  as  the  Weet  Side.  There  is 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  school.  The  building 
for  the  University  of  Wyoming,  located  here, 
was  completed  in  1887  at  a  cost  of  |75,000.  It 
is  of  native  stone,  and  has  an  assembly  hall  capa- 
ble of  seating  800  persons.  The  course  of  eau- 
cation  is  free,  and  open  to  both  sexes.  There 
are  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
9300.000;  a  loan  and  trust  company,  with  capi- 
tal of  $190,000;  and  a  land  and  improvement 
company  for  Albany  County.  One  daily  and 
two  weekly  newspa5}ers  are  published,  and  there 
is  an  opera  house  and  two  hotels.  The  city  is  a 
supply  center  for  miners,  ranch  men.  and  timber, 
for  a  radius  of  200  roHea.  The  resources  of 
Albany  County  are  rich.  South  of  Laramie  18 
miles  lie  the  Soda  Lakes,  covering  100  acres, 
and  containing  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  chemi- 
cally pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  in  depos- 
its 9  to  13  feet  thick.  The  salts  are  held  in  solu- 
tion by  spring  water  at  the  bottom,  and  the 


amounts  removed  are  soon  replaced.  The  soda 
works  were  built  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  f 500,000. 
There  is  a  railroad  to  the  lakes.  Building  stone 
abounds,  and  red  and  brown  sandstone  quarries 
are  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  Timber  is 
within  fifty  mil^  and  there  are  two  large  plan- 
ing mills.  Clay  axtd  glass  sand  abound,  and 
glass  is  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  42,000 
boxes  a  year.  A  bed  of  gypsum  of  1,000  acres 
lies  almost  along  the  railroad  track,  and  plaster^ 
mills  will  soon  be  built.  There  are  a  tannery, 
a  brewery,  a  flouring  mill,  two  bottling  works,  a 
soap  factory,  brick  and  lime  kilns,  large  ma- 
chine and  repair  shops,  a  rolling  mill  and  spike 
mill,  and  Bumetizing  works  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  fish 
hatohery,  and  also  of  a  United  States  peniten- 
tiary. The  court-house  and  Laramie  Clab  an 
notable  buildings.  Then  are  handsome  resi- 
dences and  business  blocks,  and  fine  ranches  and 
stock  farms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
country.    The  altitude  is  7,187  feet 

Lewlston,  a  city  of  Androacog^  County, 
Me.,  the  second  city  in  population  in  the  State, 
on  the  'left  bank  of  Androso(^:in  river,  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  Portland,  on  the  line  of  the 
Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways.  The 
population  in  1870  was  13,602  ;  in  1880,  19,083; 
m  1889,  estimated  at  35,000.  Three  railroads 
touch  the  city,  and  horse-car  tracks  are  laid 
through  the  principal  streets.  The  city  owns 
and  maintains  the  water  works  and  electnc-light 
plant  It  also  owns,  in  connection  with  Auburn 
(a  <aty  of  18,000  inhabitants,  on  the  opponte  bank 
of  the  river)  six  miles  of  railroad,  connecting  at 
Lewiston  Junction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way. The  best  primary  school-building  in  the 
Stat«  has  been  built  during  the  year,  at  a  coet  of 
$50,000 ;  and  a  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
approaching  completion,  which  will  cost  about 
$160,000.  Bates  Coll^  has  just  completed  one 
of  the  finest  laboratories  in  New  England,  and 
is  about  to  erect  an  observatory  on  Ht.  David, 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  Lewiston  has  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  city  buildings  in  New 
England,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $800,000. 
In  addition  to  the  electric-light  pluit .  owned 
and  maintained  by  the  city  for  its  own  use.  two 
other  electric-light  companies,  which  run  by 
water  power,  furnish  light  and  power.  Then 
are  eigtiteen  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  with  an 
invested  manufacturing  capital  of  $9,000,000, 
operating  300,000  spindles,  tne  annual  consump- 
tion of  cotton  being  37,000,000  pounds ;  the  num- 
ber of  males  employed  in  the  mills  is  4,000 ;  the 
number  of  females,  8,800 ;  total  monthly  dis- 
bursements of  manufacturers,  $3S5,000;  produc- 
tion of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  yearly,-54,000.- 
000  vards.  The  water  works  net  the  city  a  good 
yearly  surplus ;  and  the  railroad  is  self-sustain- 
ing. The  school  system  is  most  thorough.  A 
board  of  trade,  with  300  members,  recently  es- 
tablished, is  finely  located  and  ia  a  flourishing 
condition. 

Lexlarton,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of 
Fayette  County,  Ky. ;  population  about  30,000: 
It  is  in  the  center  of  the  blue-grass  district, 
which  is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility 
and  the  perfection  to  which  the  blue  grass  {^m 
sylveatris)  comes.  This  fertility  is  due  to  the 
iact  that  the  soil  is  made  from  and  overlies  a  blue 
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Silurian  limestone  that  decomposes  easily.  Lex- 
ington is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the 
State,  having  been  named  on  the  daT  when  the 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  April, 
1775,  reached  that  frontier  point  It  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  first  Legislature  (1793),  and 
has  been  the  home  of  many  distinguished  men. 
Some  of  its  long  streets  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful avenues  between  spacious  groands  surround- 
ing stately  old  hou.ses.  Here  are  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  a  military  school  for  boys,  and 
three  seminaries  for  young  ladies;  and  here 
meets  the  State  Chantauqua  Assembly.  Lex- 
ington derives  its  largest  reputation  from  the 
raoe-horses  that  have  been  bred  there  or  in  the 
immediate  vioinitr.  The  old  families  had  raised 
fast  horses  long  before  the  civil  war,  of  which 
Lexington  had  Lard  experience.  When  the  close 
of  the  war  had  made  it  possible  to  buy  farms  and 
blooded  sires  cheaply,  shrewd  Northern  men, 
knowing  the  exttBordinary  capabilities  of  that 
climate  and  pasturage,  invested  laivelv  in  breed- 
ing farms,  and  now  the  principal  of  uieae  are  in 
the  hands  of  men  not  natives  of  Kentucky.  Run- 
ning horses,  or  thoroughbreds,  first  received  at- 
tention. Lexington,  Longfellow,  Ten  Broeck, 
LMuaingtoD,  Bimyah,  Virgil,  and  many  others, 
famous  on  the  rqnning-traoks  years  ago,  came 
from  this  locality.  Bnt  before  long  aU  of  the 
breeders  at  Lexington,  and  most  of  those  else- 
where in  the  blue-grass  district,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  trotting  horses,  since  they  were  able 
to  sell  trotters  to  better  advantage  than  runners 
when  they  did  not  turn  out  to  be  great  racers. 
This  has  become  an  immense  business,  and  a 
large  area  formerly  planted  with  hemp  or  grain 
is  now  devoted  to  pasturage.  For  this  cliua  of 
horses,  the  famous  sires  Mambrino  Chief  and 
Bellfonnder  had  laid  the  foundation.  In  1864 
Lady  Thome  trotted  a  full  mile  at  Lexington  in 
2.30.  and  Mambrino  stock  took  the  lead.  Almont, 
son  of  Kysdyk's  Hambletonian,  and  Dictator  were 
the  next  celebrities.  The  latter  is  the  sire  of 
Jay-Eye-See  (record,  2.10);  Phallen  (2.181);  and 
D&ector  (2.17).  These  were  followed  by  "the 
mighty  G^rge  Wilkes,"  the  sire  of  more  trotters 
of  great  spera  and  sires  of  trotters  than  any 
other  horse  on  earth.  Year  by  year  the  record 
wa»  reduced,  until  dozens  had  done  better  than 
2.15,  and  finally  Maud  S.  trotted  a  full  mile  in 
2.06}.  Many  large  farms  are  now  devoted  to 
this  industry,  and  enormous  prices  are  paid  for 
animals  of  promise  or  ^proved  power.  To  the 
spring  races  at  Lexington  the  horsemen  of  the 
whole  country  look  to  see  what  is  coming  for- 
ward ;  and  at  the  annual  sales  from  800  to  1,000 
highly  bred  horses  are  sold,  the  average  price  in 
1^  exceeding  $800,  while  the  total  receipts  by 
blue-grass  briers  was  above  $250,000.  In  ad- 
dition, large  sales  of  thoroughbred  take  pl^ce, 
but  these  are  less  prominent  at  Lexington  than 
at  some  neighboring  towns,  such  as  Paris.  This 
business  brings  many  strangers  to  the  little 
city,  and  gives  it  an  unusually  alert  and  cosmo- 
politan air;  but  it  also  promotes  to  a  great  de- 
gree the  evils  that  unfortunately  attend  horse 
racing.  Lexington  is  also  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  "  Bourbon  "  whisky,  a  bevera^  made 
of  a  mixture  of  com  and  grain,  which  is  pecul- 
iarly strong  in  alcohol  and  fiery  in  its  taste. 
Then  are  several  large  distilleries  in  or  near  the 


city,  and  their  product  amounts  to  many  thou- 
sand of  barrels  annually. 

Lockport,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Niag- 
ara County,  New  York,  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  branches 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroads.  Lockport  was  a 
post-office  in  1623,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  five  canal  locks  cut  through 
solid  rock  which  at  this  point  overcome  toe 
difference  in  levels  of  sixty  feet.  The  work 
occupied  a  latge  fonse  four  yeus.  From  these 
looks  the  cUy  takes  Its  name.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1829  as  a  village,  and  grew  rapidly 
from  the  enlargement  of  tne  canal  m  1835,  when 
the  locks  were  made  double.  In  1845  the  popu- 
lation was  13,000;  in  1688,  20,000.  Between 
Buffalo  and  Lockport  there  is  a  canal  level  of 
31  miles,  566  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
Hudson  at  Albany.  The  greater  part;  of  the 
city  is  on  the  plateau  forming  the  edge  of  the 
Ene  level.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  Niag- 
ara County  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  the  second 
county  in  the  State  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  claims  one  tenth  of  the  entire  yield  of  fruit. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  Niagara  white  grape. 
Gray  and  red  sandstone,  used  for  paving-stone 
uid  construction  purposes,  lie  beneath  the  surface 
limestona  A  tra-mile  ndlroad,  to  connect  with 
the  Rome.  Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg,  was 
surveyed  in  1888.  Lockport  is  the  third  city  in 
importance  as  a  shipping  point  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York,  and  is  a  through  billing  point  to 
all  parts  of  the  continent.  During  1866,  100 
new  dwellings  were  erected,  and  ^80,000  ex- 
pended on  commercial  buildings.  Telephone 
communication  is  held  with  towns  within  a  radi- 
us of  sixty  miles.  Three  daily  papers  are  issued. 
Sanitation  is  directed  by  a  board  of  health. 
New  water  works,  of  the  HoUy-Gaskell  system, 
have  been  completed.  To  increase  the  water 
supply  a  company  was  chartered  in  1886  em- 

Kwered  to  draw  water  from  Niagara  river  to 
discharged  into  Lake  Ontario.  A  canal  has 
been  proposed  200  fset  wide  and  20  deep,  to 
to  yield  303,060  horse-power,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  supply  of  pure  water  for  domestic  use, 
will  be  available  for  commercial  and  manufact- 
uring purposes,  A  volunteer  fire  department 
is  provide  with  electric  alarm.  The  city  is 
lighted  by  gas,  and  has  street  railways.  One 
fourth  of  the  cit^tas  is  levied  for  public  schools; 
these  are  five  pnmary,  one  union,  and  one  high 
school,  and  a  circulating  library  is  maintained 
by  the  school  money.  There  are  seventeen 
churches.  A  convent  and  a  yoang  ladies'  acad- 
emy are  connected  with  St.  Patrick^.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  has  a  library,  gym- 
nasium, etc.,  and  during  the  winter  conducts  a 
course  of  public  entertainments.  There  is  a  new 
coiu>t-house  of  out  sandstone.  The  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  a  new 
passenger  depot,  and  there  is  a  fine  opera  house 
and  several  nails  capable  of  seating  large  audi- 
ences. The  surplus  water  of  the  canal  at  the 
upper  level  is  utilized  in  two  races,  one  in  the 
form  of  a  tunnel,  opposite  each  other,  and  each 
with  a  fall  of  fifty-taree  feet  to  the  canal  betow. 
Along  the  line  'of  this  water  power  are  large 
stone  flouring  mills,  the  works  of  the  Hollr 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufactories  of  mill- 
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ing  machinery,  a  planing  mill,  a  canning  fac- 
tory, and  machine  shops  and  foundries  that 
manufaoture  steam  dredges,  boilers,  engines,  wa- 
t«r  wheels,  saws,  stave,  broom,  veneer,  and  chair 
machines,  tackle  blocks,  and  railroad  trucks. 
The  surplus  water  below  the  locks  is  discharged 
into  a  natural  stream  flowing  with  rapid  fall 
northward  to  Lake  Ontario.  Here  are  a  saw 
mill,  employing  200  men  and  handling  15,000- 
000  feet  of  luniber  and  timber  a  year,  two  paper 
and  one  rolling  mill,  an  indurated-flber  compa- 
ny, turning  out  540,000  pieces  yearly,  a  wood- 
pulp  mill,  and  electric  smelting  and  aluminum 
works.  Others  manufactories  are  of  cotton-bat- 
ting, shirts,  filters  and  coolers,  barrels,  brooms, 
staves  and  heading,  carriages,  furniture,  files,  and 
reversible  seats.  Glass-works  are  in  operation, 
and  cider  mills,  refining  by  sand.  The  Holly 
steam  heating  system  had  its  origin  at  Lockport 

Kertdeo,  a  city  of  New  Haven  County.  Conn., 
midway  between  Hartford  andNew  Haven,eight- 
teen  miles  from  either,  on  the  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad ;  latitude  41'  42  north,  longi- 
tude 72° 47' west:  population  in  1880, 18,340;  in 
1887,  24,309.  It  became  a  city  in  1867.  It  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  has  good  eleetrio-oar 
service,  water  from  a  mountain  reservoir,  elec- 
tric fire  alarm,  and  a  paid  fire  department.  The 
town  has  3  post-offices,  5  bonks,  15  churches,  18 
public-school  buildings  in  which  are  employed 
84  teachers,  1  German  and  1  parochial  school, 
and  1  convent.  Its  high-school  building  and 
its  Congregational  church  are  among  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  State,  The  State  Reform  School 
is  here  The  school  population  for  1880  was 
6,051 ;  the  "grand  list"  for  the  same  year  was 
$10,000,000.  The  princip^  productions  are  elec- 
to>-plated  goods,  gas  and  lamp  fixtures,  lamps, 
ornamental  bronzes,  cast,  fon^  and  nialleable 
iron,  brass  kettles,  casters,  door  latches,  locks, 
sleigh,  door,  table,  and  call  bells,  builders'  and 
carriage-makers'  hardware,  spoonii,  screws,  vises, 
coffee-mills,  power  presses,  pocket  and  table  cut- 
lery, steel  pens,  harness  trimmings,  flint  glass,  reed 
organs,  orguinettes,  shot-guns,  piano  stools, 
clocks,  ana  woolen  goods.  Meriden  has  a  rail- 
road ot  its  own  connecting  it  with  Cromwell  on 
the  Connecticut,  and  another  connecting  it  with 
Waterbury.  The  Curtis  Home  is  an  institution 
built  by  Uie  late  I^muel  J.  Curtis,  for  aged  women 
and  orphans,  and  endowed  with  $600,000.  The 
Hon.  I.  C.  Lewis,  of  Meridian,  has  recently  fin- 
ished a  brick  and  free-stone,  business  block,  at  an 
expense  of  f  75,000,  and  given  it  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Meridian  City  Mission.  A  soldiers'  monument 
was  erected  in  1875,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000. 
Meriden  is  in  an  interesting  ^eolo^eal  locality, 
surrounded  by  trap  rocks  rismg  900  feet  above 
the  waters  of  Long^ Island  Sound,  among  which 
Prot  William  M.  Davis  has  recently  discovered 
the  ash-bed  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

Moncton,  a  town  of  Westmorland  County, 
New  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
Petitcodiac  river,  at  the  grand  junction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  system,  186  miles  north- 
west from  Halifax  and  89  miles  northeast  from 
St.  John.  It  was  settled  in  1768  by  two  fami- 
lies of  derman  descent  from  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  The  population  in  1871  was  1.200; 
in  1881,  5,082;  in  1889,  estimated  at  9.000. 
The  assessed  valuation  is  $2,000,000;  valuation 


of  property  exempted  from  taxation,  $1,800,- 
000.  Moncton  is  tne  terminus  of  the  Buctoache 
and  Moncton  railway;  two  short  lines — exten- 
sions of  the  Orand  Trunk  and  the  Cuiadion  Pa- 
cific— are  surveyed  across  the  province  to  this 

glint;  and  the  lines  of  the  Intercolonial  from 
alifax,  from  Quebec  and  from  St  John,  center 
here.  The  general  offices  and  the  workshops  of 
the  last-named  railway  are  also  here.  The  In- 
tercolonial Railway  ^ud  covers  9S  acres,  and 
contains  20  miles  of  sidinns.  The  railway  build- 
ings cover  8  acres,  and  $100,000  is  being  ex- 
pended this  year  in  enlarging  the  machine  shops 
and  providing  accommcMations  for  increasing 
traffic.  Moncton  is  supplied  by  water  from  two 
reservoirs,  the  first  having  an  elevation  of  140 
feet  and  a  capacity  of  80,000,000  gallons,  the 
second  having  200  feet  elevation  and  a  capacity 
of  40,000,000  gallons.  The  water  BOp^j  is  ade- 
quate for  a  population  of  S0,000.  The  town  is 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  are  1  high  school 
and  7  common  schools,  having  22  teachers,  8 
churches,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
3  banks.  The  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  a  sugar  refinery,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000  and  on  annual  prodnot  exoeeding  70,- 
000  barrels;  a  cotton  mill,  with  a  capital  of 
$800,000,  and  having  12,000  spindles ;  a  flouriog 
mill,  with  a  capacity  of  300  barrels  a  day;  an 
iron  foundry,  with  a  capital  of  $85,000  and  an 
annual  product  worth  $70,000;  manufactures 
of  agricultural  implements,  wooden  ware,  car- 
riages, steam  engines,  mill  machinery,  brass  and 
iron  hardware,  etc  The  imports  increased  from 
$68,488,  in  1880,  to  $651,739,  in  1880,  and  exports 
increase  from  $12,718  in  1880  to  $288,195  in 
1889.  A  bill  for  a  city  charter  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration. 

New  Britain,  a  city  of  Hartford  Coanty, 
Conn.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1850  and 
the  city  in  1870.  The  population,  which  was 
3,029  in  1850,  was  13,978  in  1880.  and  is  about 
18,000  in  1889.  It  U  largely  a  manufacturing 
city,  having  ITS  mills,  manufactories,  and  busi- 
ness establishments.  The  large  hardware  estab- 
lishments have  greatly  increiued  their  facilities 
and  buildings  within  ten  vears.  The  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad  passes  directly 
through  the  city,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  main  line  within  two  miles,  with 
a  branch  line  to  the  city,  connecting  with  tbe 
New  York  and  NewEhigland.  Aftnepusenger 
station  of  stone  and  briCKwas  oompleted  in  lw7, 
and  is  used  by  both  roads.    A  tramway  on  the 

Principal  streets  was  opened  in  tbe  autumn  of 
886.  The  water  supply  of  the  city,  which  comes 
from  Shuttle  Meadow  Lake,  has  been  increased 
by  the  construction  of  the  Panther  Swamp  Canal, 
and  is  now  abundant  Sewers  extend  to  neariy 
all  parts  of  the  city.  The  principal  streets, 
buildings,  and  stores  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
A  new  building  for  the  Connecticut  State  Nor- 
mal School  was  completed  and  opened  in  1883. 
Tbe  Meclianics'  National  Bank,  the  secoud  bank 
of  discount  in  the  city,  was  opened  in  1887.  A 
large  Roman  Catholic' cathednl  is  building,  and 
also  a  stone  ohuroh  for  the  Methodists.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  to 
cost  about  $50,000,  was  erected  in  1887.  The 
New  Britain  "Herald"  was  consolidated  with 
the  "Observer"  in  October,  1887,  and  a  daily 
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and  weekly  edition  are  issned.  A  State  annory, 
an  imposing  brick  structure,  was  erected  in  1887. 
The  New  Britain  Institute,  in  1887,  received  a 

grtion  of  the  bequests  of  the  late  Cornelius  B. 
win,  and  has  made  considerable  additions  to 
its  library  and  reading-room. 

Newbnrvh,  a  city  of  Orange  ConntT,  K. 
on  the  west  nmk  of  Hudson  river,  00  miles  above 
New  York  city.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  ^des 
by  mountains.  It  covers  4  square  miles,  and  is, 
for  the  most  part,  built  upon  a  series  of  terraces, 
averaging  150  feet  above  the  river.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  25,000.  Its  harbor.  New- 
burgh  bay,  is  8  miles  long,  with  a  front  of  from 
a  mile  to  a  mile  aad  a  half,  and  has  a  depth 
of  from  80  to  60  feet.  The  fiuUities  for  ladmg 
are  better,  and  elevat«r  cbaives  for  grain  less 
than  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Newburgh 
has  a  large  forwarding  business  in  lumber  and 
coal  also.  For  the  latter  it  is  a  large  market ; 
coal  from  Pennsylvania  mines  is  transshipped 
from  rail  to  coasters  and  barges,  destined  for  all 
districts  of  New  England  and  Canada  accessible 
by  ocean,  lake,  river,  or  canal.  Returning  ves- 
sels are  often  loaded  with  lumber.  The  West 
Shore  Railroad  runs  through  the  city,  and  the 
Erie  into  it.  The  Lehigh  and  the  Ontario  & 
Western  connect,  and  ferries,  which  ply  winter 
and  summer,  connect  with  the  New  York  Central, 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  Newburgh, 
Dutchess,  and  Connecticut  lines.  Eight  lines 
of  steamers  ply  to  and  from  the  city  regularly, 
in  addition  to  the  two  ferries,  and  innumerable 
tramp  vessels  increase  the  trade.  Newbnrgh  owns 
a  large  fleet  of  river  craftr— steamboats,  echooners^ 
and  barges.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for  excursions. 
The  old  stone  house,  which  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  Washington  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  is  preserved  within  the  city 
limits  in  its  original  condition,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  attracts  many  tourists.  The  city 
is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  is  abun- 
dantly suppli^  with  water  from  a  lake  three 
miles  distant  and  276  feet  above  the  lower  level, 
affording  ample  supply  to  extinguish  fires  in  the 
business  part  without  engines.  The  higher  parts 
are  fed  from  a  high-level  reservoir,  filled  by 
p^min.  The  fire  department  is  well  equipped. 
There  are  4  daily  newspapers,  and  4  banks.  New- 
bui^h  is  especially  proud  of  its  public  schools, 
of  which  there  are  1  primary,  S  graded,  and 
a  free  academy.  The  private  schools  include 
the  Newburgh  Institute,  which  prepares  for  col- 
lege, a  boarding-school  for  ^ris,  and  8  paro- 
chial schools  controlled  by  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  a  free  public  libraiy  of  30,000  volumes, 
which  is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  periodi- 
cal literature.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation numbers  600,  and  has  a  handsome  build- 
ing, with  library,  and  all  the  usual  accessories. 
The  churches  number  24,  and  there  are  a  Chil- 
dren's Home,  a  Home  for  the  Friendless,  St. 
Luke's  Home,  and  an  almshouse  which  is  large- 
ly self-supporting  by  means  of  its  farm.  The  rate 
of  taxaticm  is  about  two  mills  to  the  dollar.  The 
city  has  a  board  of  trade.  Cheap  building  is  fa- 
cilitated by  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  brick 
fields  of  the  Hudson,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
are  of  brick.  The  manufactures  include  wire 
goods,  paper,  shoes,  plaster,  lime,  engines,  ma- 
chinery, soap,  boats,  paper  boxes,  woolens,  cot- 


tons, carpets,  clothing,  carriages,  hats,  brushes, 
tiles,  and  wood-work.  Among  the  machines  for 
which  Newburgh  is  famous  are  the  Wright  en- 
gines, used  upon  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  lawn 
mowers. 

Norwich,  a  cirv  of  New  London  County, 
Conn.,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  river 
Thames,  at  the  base  of  a  high  bluff,  14  miles 
from  Long  Island  sound,  186  miles  from  New 
York,  and  95  miles  from  Boston.  Its  population 
is  about  25,000.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  a  daily 
line  of  pRssenger  and  freight  steamers  connect 
it  with  New  York.  The  New  London  Northern 
Railroad  passes  through  the  city,  Horse-uar 
tracks  are  laid  in  the  principal  streets,  ex- 
tending out  to  the  suburban  villages,  and  gas 
and  electric  lights  are  in  general  use.  'The 
water  works  have  a  sufficient  head  to  throw  a 
stream  over  the  highest  buildings.  Norwich  is 
a  large  manufacturing  center,  having  40  estab- 
lishments of  various  kmds  within  its  limits  which 
employ  6,000  hands,  to  whom  is  paid  $2,160,000 
a  year.  The  making  of  cotton  and  woolen  fab- 
rics, fire-arms,  paper,  merchantable  iron,  _print- 
ing  presses,  and  locks  are  among  the  chief  in- 
dustries. The  four  cotton-mills,  whose  amrre- 
gate  capital  is  $2,760,000,  run  184,000  spindles, 
employ  2,800  operatives,  and  pay  $810,000  for 
labor,  manufacture  84,&00,000  yards  of  cloth, 
and  consume  8,650,000  pounds  of  cotton  annu- 
ally. The  Ponemab  cotton  mill,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  but  one  In  the  country-— being  a 
trifle  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length — em- 
ploys 1,600  hands,  and  turns  out  yearly  30,- 
000,000  yards  of  goods.  Norwich  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawiil^ 
thirteen  feet  of  water.  It  does  a  large  lumber 
and  coal  trade,  and  also  deals  heavilr  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  iron.  It  has  6  national  banks,  with 
a  combined  capital  of  $2,320,000,  and  8  sav- 
ings banks  whose  aggregate  deposite  amount  to 
more  than  $18,000,000.  There  are  25  churches 
and  22  school  buildings.  The  Free  Academy 
was  built  and  endowed  oy  private  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  $260,000.  Within  the  past  three 
years,  Wm.  A.  Slater  (son  of  the  late  John  F. 
Slater,  who  gave  $1,000,000  for  the  education  of 
Sonthem  blacks)  has  built  and  given  to  the  Free 
Academy  a  fine  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,- 
000,  in  memory  of  his  lather.  This  is  to  be  used 
for  public  lectures,  graduating  exercises,  mineral 
and  floral  collections,  a  library,  music  room,  etc. 
A  large  hall  in  the  building  is  to  be  used  for 
an  art  museum.  Through  Mr.  Slater's  generos- 
ity, an  agent  has  been  sent  abroad  to  purchase 
works  of  art  for  the  museum,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  collection,  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  country,  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
Norwich  has  many  beautiful  residences.  From 
its  picturesque  situation  and  its  many  attractive 
features,  in  the  way  of  public  buildings,  parks, 
and  streets  shaded  by  elms  and  maples,  the  city 
is  known  as  "the  Rose  of  New  England" — a 
name  given  it  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  place. 

Pensacola,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of  Es- 
cambia County,  Fla.,  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  on  Pensacola  Bay :  population, 
about  15,000.  The  bay  is  30  miles  long,  and 
from  S  to  4  miles  wide,  affording  a  land-locked 
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harbor.  The  water  on  the  bar  is  23  to  36  feet 
deep.  Pensaoola  is  the  site  of  a  United  States 
navy-yard,  upon  which  $18,840  were  expended 
in  X888  for  repairs,  maintenance,  etc.;  no  im- 
provements were  made  during  the  year.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  tne  foreign 
vessels  that  entered  numbered  495;  Ameri- 
can, from  foreign  ports,  SO;  ooastmg  vessels, 
97 ;  making  a  totiU  of  ffi^  with  crews  number- 
ing in  alt  7,801  men,  and  aggregate  registered 
tonnage  of  430,334.  The  foreign  vessels  cleared 
numbered  499 :  American,  for  foreign  ports,  84; 
coasting,  70 ;  number  of  men,  7,899 ;  tonnag& 
402,900.  The  total  value  of  exports,  foreign  and 
coastwise  (at  valuation  15  per  cent,  below  real 
value),  was  $3,748,154;  value  of  imports  from 
foreign  ports,  $37,705.16.  Imports  have  fallen 
off  in  salt,  steel  rails,  and  fertiUzers,  the  last  two 
items  heretofore  received  from  abroad  having 
for  the  past  season  reached  Pensacola  bj  coast- 
ing vessels  from  home  ports.  The  amount  of 
lumber  and  timber  exported  shows  a  grand  total 
of  818,818,800  superficial  feet  This  does  not  In- 
clude shipments  of  lumber,  timber,  sbinglea, 
doors,  sashes,  and  blinds  by  »U  to  interior 
points.  In  June,  1889,  Fensacols  was  selected 
as  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Export  Coal 
Company,  for  9um)lyiDg  the  Cuban  and  West 
Indian  coal  trade  from  the  Alabama  mines.  The 
Louisville  uid  Nashville  Railroad  is  constructing 
wharves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  export  oi 
coal  will  eventally  reach  400,000 tonspcr annum. 
The  fishing  business  employs  about  fifty  vessels. 
Pensacola  has  three  railroads — the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  Pensacola  and  Atlantic,  and  a 
local  road  of  ten  miles  There  is  also  a  marine 
railway.  The  city  has  gas  and  electric  lights,  a 
street  railway,  water-works,  eleven  mOes  of  water- 
mains,  with  pressure  of  eighty  pounds,  and  a 
fire  department  with  electnc  nre  alarm.  There 
are  five  public  schools,  and  churches  of  the  vari- 
ous denominations.  Two  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapere  are  issued.  Of  a  dozen  city  parks 
but  one  has  been  improved.  There  are  twenty 
miles  of  avenues  for  driving  and  riding.  Three 
building  associations  are  in  operation.  Fensa- 
cdb's  federal  building  cost  $360,000;  the  coun- 
ty court-house,  $45,0(X> ;  the  opera  house.  $75,- 
000.  Two  rifle  companies  have  a  fine  armory. 
The  manfactures  include  two  iron  foundries  and 
an  ice  factory  with  capacity  of  forty  tons  a  day. 

Phenlx,  or  Phcenfx,  the  capital  city  of  Ari- 
zona, and  the  county  seat  of  Maricopa  County: 
population  8,000.  The  county  has  an  area  of 
nearly  10,000  square  miles,  through  the  center  of 
which  flows  Salt  river,  a  branch  of  the  OiU. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  valley  was  an  arid 
waste.  Pioneers  showed  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate were  adapted  not  only  to  general  agricult- 
ure, but  particularly  to  the  raising  of  both  wine 
and  raism  grapes,  and  of  semi-tropical  fruits. 
Irrij^tion  works,  taking  water  from  Salt  river, 
and  in  several  cases  following  prehistoric  canals, 
have  been  extended,  until  they  now  exceed  800 
miles  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  watering 
250,000  acres.  About  18,000  people  inhabit  the 
valley,  where  several  villages  nave  arisen.  Phe- 
nlx owes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  that  re- 
mains of  a  prehistoric  "  pueblo  "  are  there — the 
idea  being  that  the  new  city  is  an  old  one  re- 
vived.   Its  site  was  surveyed  in  1870,  the 


"blocks"  being  made  SCO  feet  square  and  the 
main  streets  IW  feet  wide.  But  the  Apache  In- 
dians were  then  so  much  of  a  terror  in  this  part 
of  Arizona  that  little  progress  was  made  until 
after  Gen.  Crook's  removal  of  them  in  1876-'77. 
After  that  time  the  advance  was  rapid.  In  1883 
the  fcreat  Arizona  irrigating  canal  was  begun, 
and  its  progress  gave-  employment  to  hundreds 
of  men,  until  it«  completion,  in  1887,  at  a  cost  of 
$700,000.  Since  then,  other  large  canals  have 
been  made.  On  July  4  of  the  same  year  Phenix 
was  connected  by  a  branch  railroad  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  main  line,  at  Maricopa  Wells, 
85  miles  southward.  A  mercantile  business  had 
already  been  planted  there,  which  has  now  out- 
grown that  01  any  other  town  in  Arizona,  and 
amounts  to  $8,000,000  a  year.  Its  customers  am 
found  in  a  vast  area  of  ranch-lands  and  in  the 
many  mining  communities  scattered  through  the 
surrounding  mountains.  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce fosters  this  business  and  all  public  im- 

firovements,  and  spreads  information  that  is 
tkely  to  attract  immigrants.  Phenix  has  been 
the  county  ac^  of  Maricopa  County  since  1871, 
and  has  a  handsome  brick  court-house,  with  a 
clock  tower,  which  occupies  a  small  park  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  United  States  Court  of 
that  district  has  rooms  in  it  Another  little  park 
surrounds  the  city  hall,  and  a  third  the  main 
school  building,  which  cost  $22,000  and  has  been 
supplemented  by  two  others  costing  $14,000. 
AU  these,  and  the  handsome  new  fire  nail,  are  of 
brick.  There  are  churches  of  various  denomi- 
nations, and  several  benevolent  orders  have 
branches  here.  The  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows 
are  each  erecting  costly  buildings.  Both  the 
Methodists  and  the  Presoyterians  are  preparing 
to  organize  collegiate  schools,  and  the  Territorial 
normal  school  is  at  Tempe,  a  flourishing,  fruit- 
growing town  a  few  miles  away.  About  ipOO,000 
worth  of  bnildings  are  in  course  of  erection  or 
contracted  for.  In  January,  1889,  the  Territorial 
capital  was  removed  from  Frescott  to  Phenix. 
Shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  latter  city,  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  prepare  for  the  building  of  a  Capitol.  Out  of 
several  sites  that  were  offered  free,  one  of  ten 
acres  just  west  of  the  city,  was  selected.  A  tax 
decreed  will  yield  about  $4,000,  which  the  cora- 
mission  will  expend  in  laying  out  these  grounds, 
planting  trees  of  the  great  variety  that  this  semi- 
tropicafcUmate  permits,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building.  The  street  cars  along  the 
main  street  now  run  to  the  proposed  gate,  and 
their  tracks  will  be  extended  through  the  new 
street  that  is  to  encircle  the  Capitol  grounds. 
Phenix  has  all  the  improvements  required  in  a 
modem  town  —  a  municipal  organization,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  police  ana  fire  depart- 
ments, public  water  in  pipes  and  by  surface 
irrigation,  gas  and  electricity  for  illumination, 
street  cars,  telephones,  two  daily  newspapers, 
banks,  and  loan  companies.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  puolic  planting  of  shade  trees 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
The  mountains  that  cut  the  horizon  in  every 
direction,  abound  in  gold  mines,  some  of  which 
yield  very  largely  and  sustain  populous  com- 
munities. The  landscape  is  enhanced  by  almost 
continuous  clear  weather.  The  summers  are 
long,  dry,  and  hot ;  but  in  winter  the  mercury 
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mrely  sinks  lower  than  35",  and  frost  is  almost 
imknown.  An  ostrich  farm  is  one  of  the  curios- 
ities of  the  neigbberiiood,  and  date  palms  and 
bananas  are  grown  about  the  housM,  together 
with  the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  and  guava  trees. 

ProTO,  the  county  seat  of  Utah  County,  Utah 
Territory,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Utah  Lake,  45 
taiiles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  81  miles  from 
Ogden ;  population,  about  6,000  By  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Qrande  Railroad  it  has  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  East,  white  the  Utah  Central  also 
passes  200  miles  to  the  south.  The  city  is  the 
supply  quarter  largely  tor  Boathem  Utah.  Wool 
shipments  are  made  in  return.  The  county  is 
the  second  in  population  in  the  Territory.  The 
assessed  property  valuation  is  f 3,386,000,  which 
is  about  one  third  of  its  cash  value.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  by  means  of  irrigation  produces  in 
abundaiKW  grains,  vegetablM,  and  fine  fmits. 
Provo  is  caUed  the  "Garden  City  of  Utah." 
Hop-culture  is  beingintroduced  on  the  mount- 
ain benches  of  the  Wasatch  range.  Fine  iron, 
of  a  nature  so  free  as  to  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the 
Salt  Lake  smelters,  exists  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties, and  is  easily  worked.  Coal  of  the  best 
quality  can  be  procured  from  the  Pleasant  val- 
ley district,  and  in  1888  a  London  syndicate  ne- 
ftotiated  for  the  pnrohase  of  luge  consolidated 
inm  mines  in  the  county,  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  rolling  mills  at  Provo,  in  addition  to 
the  foundries  already  built  The  county  owns 
large  interests  in  the  famous  Tintic  mining  dis- 
trict The  only  factory  of  fireproof  iron-ore 
paint  in  the  West  is  at  ^rovo.  Fourteen  miles 
to  the  east  are  the  mines  of  the  Korth  Amoiloui 
Asphalt  Company.  Building  stone  abounds. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  preseut  the  features 
peculiar  to  Utah  of  fiowing  water  and  fine  trees. 
Asphalt  sidewalks  are  contracted  for.  Water  Is 
supplied  by  Timpanogas  river  and  by  artesian 
wells,  being  reached  in  these  last  at  depth  of  less 
than  300  feet  The  water  power  of  Provo  for 
manufactures  is  the  best  in  Utah.  Electric- 
light  and  street-car  oomi»nies  have  been  incor^ 
DO  rated.  The  schools  include  the  Brigham 
Young  and  Proctor  academies,  and  a  fine  dis- 
trict school-house  has  been  recently  builtatacost 
of  $20,000.  The  Mormon  Tabernacle  is  a  hand- 
some building.  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
other  denom&ations  are  represented.  The  Ter- 
ritorial Insane  Asylum  is  located  at  Provo,  and 
the  south  wing  of  its  building  has  been  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  The  court-house, 
jail,  and  opera  house  are  to  be  noted.  A  large 
woolen  mill  is  in  operation,  the  second  in  size  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  occupies  four  buildings, 
costing  $280,000,  and  has  3,420  spindles  and  215 
looms,  using  l,0iOO  pounds  of  wool  daily.  The 
product  of  superior  fabrics  reaches  $200,000  a 
Tear.  There  are  also  three  flour  and  three  lum- 
ber  mills.  One  weekly  newspaper  is  issued,  and 
the  city  has  a  board  of  trade. 

Rome,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Floyd 
County,  Ga.,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Etowah  and  Oostanaola  rivers,  which  here 
form  the  Coosa  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.  The  [npulation  of  the  city  is  about 
15,000.  It  is  a  railroad  center  of  the  industrial 
South,  70  miles  from  Chattanooga,  65  from 
Atlanta,  126  from  Birmingham,  and  65  from 
Anniston.   The  three  main  divisions  of  the  East 


Tennessee.  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  radi- 
ate from  Rome,  and  it  has  in  addition  the  Rome 
Railroad,  oonnecting  with  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic, the  Rome  and  Decatur,  through  the  War- 
rior coal  fields,  and  the  Chattanooga,  Rome  and 
Columbus.  The  Rome  and  Northeastern,  char- 
tered and  surveyed  in  1888,  will  connect  with 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  at  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Floyd  County,  at  the  Piedmont  Exposition,  held 
in  Atlanta  in  October,  1887,  reeeiv^  the  prize 
for  best  and  most  varied  agricultural  and  min- 
eral products.  Iron  and  manganese  abound. 
Within  a  radius  of  26  miles  are  6  iron  furnaces, 
and  ore  is  shipped  to  Birmingham  and  An- 
niston, Ala.  Six  mites  from  Rome  are  2  large 
quarries  of  Egyptian  marble,  connected  with  rail- 
roads by  side  tracks.  While  not  especially  a  cot- 
ton-growing region,  the  territory  tributary  to 
Rome  supplies  annually  80,000  bales,  and  has 
reached  100,000.  Grain,  gra^s,  and  fine  fruits 
are  raised,  and  timber  exists  in  large  quantities. 
Two  stave  and  buckler  factories  snip  staves  to 
France.  The  Oostenaula  river  is  navigable  105 
miles,  and  the  Coosa  215,  to  within  70  miles  of 
its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa.  When  the  re- 
moval of  shoals  from  that  point  is  completed  by 
the  United  States  Government,  there  will  be  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Gul^  750  miles. 
Five  steamers  ply  upon  the  two  rivers,  the  laiv^ 
est  with  a  capacity  for  800  bales  of  cotton.  The 
supply  of  the  Coosa  yearly  is  30.000  bales.  The 
bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  $812,900,  and  by  pro- 
visions of  charter  can  not  be  increased.  Two  na- 
tional banks  have  a  joint  capital  of  $300,000. 
Two  iron  bridges  span  the  Etowah,  and  an  iron 
draw-bridge  Uie  Oostenaula,  the  latter  costing 
$20,000,  Rome  has  two  street  railways  and  one 
dummy  line,  gas,  and  electric  lights.  The  water 
works  have  a  tower  70  feet  high,  capacity  of  80,- 
000  gallons,  and  pressure  of  80  pounas.  The 
water  is  drawn  from  a  well  IS  feet  in  diameter 
cut  through  solid  limestone  rock,  with  transverse 
tunnels  6  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  long  un- 
derneath the  rock.  In  1887  there  were  6  miles 
of  mains.  The  draitiwe  is  excellent.  There  is 
a  fire  department  of  165  men,  with  electric  fire 
alarm.  One  daily  paper  is  published.  Public 
schools  were  introduced  in  1888  ;  the  main  build- 
ing cost  $20,000  and  there  are  two  others,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  There  is  also 
a  high  school  with  five  grades.  Rome  Female 
College  was  established  in  1845.  Shorter  College, 
also  for  women,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $130,000 
by  Col.  A.  Shorter  and  endowed  by  him  with 
$40,000.  There  are  9  churches  for  whites,  and 
several  for  colored  people.  The  Gyniecological 
Infirmary,  a  private  institution,  establish^  in 
1880,  occupies  8  buildings  and  accommodates  90 
patients.  There  is  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  a  Young  Men  s  Library.  The  scen- 
ery about  Rome  is  fine,  and  there  are  numerous 
drives  and  parks.  The  manufactures  include  a 
scale  company,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  factory,  a 
brick  company  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  bricks 
a  day,  a  ioundry  and  machine  shop,  a  cotton- 
tie,  a  plow,  a  stuve,  2  guano,  2  ice.  and  2  fur- 
niture factories,  planing,  flour,  and  cotton-seed- 
oil  mills,  a  tannery,  and  a  cotton  factory  of 
8,000  spindles,  and  2  compresses.  The  annual 
product  of  manufactured  goods  is  $2,000,000. 
There  is  a  cotton  exchange  and  a  boanl  of  trade. 
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The  Rome  Land  Company,  which  on  June  1, 
1889,  owned  91,135,883  m  land,  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  city.  The  Armstrong  Hotel,  built 
for  $150,000,  has  a  ball-room  on  the  roof,  glass- 
sided,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  opera 
house  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000,  and  cost 
$31,000.  There  is  a  city  hall  and  a  Masonic  tem- 
ple. The  annual  meui  temperature  U  60* ;  alti- 
tude, 700  feet. 

Salt  Lake  Cltf,  the  capital  of  Utah  Terrl. 
tory,  and  county  seat  of  Salt  LiUce  County,  the 
Zion  of  the  Mormons,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wasatch 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4,350  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  population  in  1889  was  estimated 
at  85,000.  The  south  shore  of  Great  Salt  lake 
is  30  miles  distant,  and  the  east  shore  15.  The 
Jordan  river  borders  the  city  on  the  west.  The 
cit^  was  founded  in  1847,  and  the  first  log-house 
built  is  still  preserved  within  the  limits.  It  covers 
9  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  31  wards,  each 
of  which  has  a  Mormon  bishop.  The  streets  are 
laid  out  regularly  at  right  angles,  and  are  183  feet 
wide.  This  includes  sidewalKs,  which  are  30  feet, 
and  along  which  are  trees  and  streams  of  water 
kept  always  flowing.  The  city  is  remarkable  for 
its  foliafce,  its  fine  gardens,  and  fruit  orchards. 
The  mean  summer  temperature  is  74";  winter,  SS". 
In  1887  there  was  a  real-estate  boom,  sales  of 
land  reaching  $8,023,267.  In  1888  the  transac- 
tions were  $6,855,6(16.  It  is  the  terminus  of  four 
railroads — the  Utah  Central,  Utah  Southern, 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande — 
and  several  others  are  projected  jparticularly  the 
Salt  Lake  and  Tjos  Angdes.  Tnere  is  a  local 
Toad  to  Fort  Douglas,  a  military  post  0  miles 
distant  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  also 
electric  lights.  An  electric  street  railway  was 
chartered  in  1888,  and  there  are  13  miles  of  horse-' 
ear  lines.  Water  is  obtained  from  City  creek,  a 
mountain  stream,  and  conducted  through  SO 
miles  of  mains.  There  is  also  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion supply  from  Utah  lake,  30  miles  distant. 
Hydrants  are  numerous,  with  head  sufficient  to 
force  water  above  the  highest  buildings,  and 
there  is  a  fire  department  well  equipped.  The 
deposits  in  the  six  Salt  Lake  City  oajiks  for  the 
year  1888  were  in  excess  of  $6,000,000.  The 
Union  National  Bank,  capital  $300,000.  Ib  a 
United  States  depository.  There  are  8  daily  and 
3  weekly  newspapers,  an  opera  house  and  theatre, 
and  15  hotels.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  300 
members.  The  Territorial  district-school  sys- 
tem allows  one  graded  school  to  every  ward  of 
the  city,  and  there  are  other  schools,  both  public 
and  private.  Descret  University,  chartered  in 
1851,  nas  been  recently  completed ;  $85,451  were 
voted  by  the  last  Legislature  to  pay  off  all  obli- 
gations and  complete  the  stniotore,  and  $33,000 
wore  expended  upon  it  in  1888.  An  appropria- 
tion fur  a  deaf-mute  institution  in  connection 
with  the  university,  to  cost  $35,000,  was  also 
recently  made.  The  churches  other  than  Mor- 
mon number  14,  and  represent  the  various  de- 
nominations. The  Temple,  begun  in  1853,  of 
white  granite.  100x300  feet  on  the  ground,  is 
Bearing  completion.  When  finished  it  will  have 
cost  $10,000,000.  It  is  surrounded,  as  is  also 
the  block  containing  the  residence  of  the  late 
Brigham  Young,  the  tithing  house,  printing  of- 
fice, and  business  ofTices  of  the  church,  by  a  wall 
8  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick.   The  Tabernacle, 


capable  of  holding  8,000  petsons,  and  with  an 
organ  the  second  in  size  in  America,  has  a  length 
of  251  feet  east  and  west,  and  is  150  feet  wide. 
The  ceiling  is  65  feet  above  the  flooc  The  roof 
is  supported  by  46  columns  of  sandstone,  which 
form  the  wall,  with  spaces  for  doors,  windows, 
etc.  Grounds  for  a  Capitol  building  have  been 
given  to  the  Territory.  An  exposition  building 
lor  the  anitiial  Territorial  fair  cost  $25,000.  An 
Industrial  Home  is  building.  The  museum  con- 
tains a  valuable  oollection  of  Utah  minerals  and 
curiosities.  There  are  8  halls,  4  hospitals,  5 
lodges  of  Masons,  4  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  8  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  a  land  ofllce  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  Signal-Service  station.  The  Warm 
Baths  and  Hot  Springs  are  frequented  by  inva- 
lids. Garfield  and  Lake  Park  are  bathing  resorts 
on  Great  Salt  lake.  Fine  scenery  in  the  caDons 
is  reached  by  rail.  The  industries  include  3 
sampling  mills  and  5  smelting  works,  aggregat- 
ing 12  stacks.  The  outlay  of  these  smeiteni  in 
1ES8  was  $3,000,000,  270  men  are  employed,  and 
the  total  transportation  connected  with  their 
business  was  120,000  tons.  The  total  value  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  produced  in  Utah 
in  1888  was  $7,557,242.  There  are  7  planing.  4 
flour,  1  woolen,  and  1  paper  mill,  a  tannery  pro- 
ducing leather  to  the  value  of  $76,000, 7  foundiy 
and  machine  shops,  4  breweriw,  and  IS  miscel- 
laneous manufactories,  in  addition  to  the  Zinn 
Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  1,000,000,  which  imports  oue  third 
of  all  merchandise  used  in  the  Territory,  and 
manufactures  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes. 
This  institution  is  owned  by  Mormons,  and  has 
branches  in  all  the  Mormon  cities  and  villages. 

Sedalla,  the  principal  interior  railway  center 
of  Missouri,  190  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  95  miles 
east  of  Kansas  City,  and  about  midway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
State.  The  population  in  1870  was  4,560;  in 
1880,  9,561 ;  in  1888, 17^,  of  which  1.414  were 
colored.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the 
great  grain  and  stock  region  of  central  and 
western  Missouri,  lying  between  the  Missouri  on 
the  north  and  the  Osage  on  the  south.  The  ex- 
istence of  Sedftlia  is  due  to  the  building  of  the 
Missouri  and  Pacific  Railway,  which  reached  the 
place  in  1861 ;  and  owing  to  the  cessation  of 
railway  building  during  the  war,  it  remained  the 
terminus  of  the  road  for  several  years.  The 
growth  of  Sedalia  has  been  steady,  though  not 
so  rapid  as  that  of  some  other  Western  cities. 
The  first  house  was  built  in  1860.  During  the 
civil  war  Sedalia  was  a  military  post ;  from  there 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  set  out  on  the  campaign 
that  ended  in  his  death  at  Wilson's  creek.  It 
was  also  the  starting  point  from  which  Qen. 
John  C.  Fremont  set  out  on  bis  elaborate  South- 
western campaign  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  The 
town  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  national  forces 
throughout  the  war,  except  for  a  few  days  in  Oc- 
tober, 1864,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erate general  Jefferson  Thomson.  Naturally  it 
became  the  center  of  the  Union  sentiment  of  that 

Krt  of  the  State,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
th  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  re- 
ceived a  large  Northern  immigration,  many 
soldiers  who  had  campaigned  in  that  vicinity 
returning  as  immigrants.  The  lines  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Pacific  liailway  system  enter  Sedalia 
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from  four  directions,  and  the  locomotive  shops  of 
that  system  are  there.  It  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  the 
general  offices  and  the  car  shops  of  the  road  be- 
ing there.  Sedalia  was  the  principal  theatre  of 
the  contest  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
the  Gould  system  of  railways  in  the  great  strike 
of  March,  1886,  the  end  of  whioU  was  lankly 
brought  about  by  a  volunteer  organization  of  the 
city  of  Sedalia,  whose  people,  alarmed  at  the 
stagnation  of  business  and  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  their  commerce,  organized  a  law- 
and-order  league,  which  completely  broke  the 
power  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  central  Mis- 
souri and  relieved  about  7,000  miles  of  railway 
from  an  embargo  that  had  lasted  nearly  a  month. 
Sedalia  has  nine  public-school  buildings,  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  4,000  puinls.  Several  of  its 
churches  have  houses  of  worship  that  cost  from 
$20,000  to  130.000.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
water  by  works  that  have-a  pumping  capacity  of 
.3,500,000  gallons  a  day.  There  are  one  gas  and 
two  electric-light  companies,  and  one  street-car 
line.  There  are  four  banks,  three  daily  news- 
papers, two  opera  houses,  and  many  fine  public 
buildings,  including  a  court-house,  erected  in 
18S4  at  a  cost  of  $115,000.  In  1889  Congress  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  a  post-office  huildiiig. 

MnreTeport,  a  city  of  Caddo  Farisih,  La.,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  at  the  head 
of  high-water  navigation  on  the  west  bank  of 
Red  river,  500  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  MiBsiBsippi.  The  population  is  about  11,000 
—5.000  white  and  6,000  colored.  It  was  char- 
tered in  1880,  and  contains  an  incorporated  area 
of  1,800  acree.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
board  of  eight  truste^  elected  for  four  years. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  United  States 
western  judicial  district  of  Louisiana,  and  State 
sub-division  of  Supreme  Court  It  is  a  terminal 
point  of  five  railroads,  viz.,  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific, New  Orleans  Pacific,  Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
port  and  Pacific,  Sbreveport  and  Houston  Rail- 
way, and  the  Shreveport  and  Arkansas  Railway, 
and  a  line  of  steamers  plies  between  Shreveport 
and  New  Orleans.  It  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  has  water  works,  pipe  sewers,  and 
streetrcar  lines.  There  are  two  daily  newspapers. 
The  value  of  real  estate  and  improvements  in 
Shieveport  is  $3,000,000,  and  mercantile  values 
reach  $4.000,0()0.  It  has  two  cotton  compresses, 
and  capacity  for  storing  20,000  bales.  It  receives 
about  100,000  bales  annuallv,  which,  together 
with  the  hides,  wool,  wax,  ana  other  commercial 
articles  handled,  gives  an  exchange  business  of 
^0,000,000  per  uinum.  Shreveport  has  an  oil 
mill,  saw  mill,  furniture  factory,  ice  works,  ma- 
chine  and  foundrv  shops,  and  other  industries. 
There  is  a  State  board  of  health,  a  charity  hos- 
pital, and  a  Government  building.  The  city  lies 
on  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  53  inches;  highest  tempera- 
ture, 102° ;  average,  88° ;  coldest,  5'  above  zero. 

Sionx  City,  the  county  seat  of  Woodbury 
County,  Iowa,  on  Missoan  river,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  at  the  point  of  the 
first  great  bend  of  the  river  southward.  The 
population  in  1880  was  7,500;  in  1880,22,358; 
in  1887.  80,842 ;  in  1888,  40,162.  The  city  has 
an  altitude  of  1,100  feet,  is  544  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  270  miles  southwest  of  St  Paul,  and 


100  miles  north  of  Omaha.  Owing  to  its  geo- 
graphical location,  it  is  a  gateway  of  trade  for  a 
terntory  stretching  westward  as  uir  as  Wyoming, 
and  north  to  the  British  possessions.  The  area 
of  northwestern  Iowa  tributary  direct  to  Sioux 
City's  trade  is  estimated  at  8,000  square  miles. 
This  is  emphatically  the  corn  region  of  the 
West  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy  loam, 
100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  naturally  underdrained. 
A  crop  failure  has  never  been  known.  The 
average  yield  of  com  is  from  60  to  80  bushels 
an  acre,  and  other  staples  are  produced  in  pro- 

gortion.  In  1887  a  com  palace  was  built  in 
ioux  City  at  a  cost  of  $30,000 — an  original  con- 
ception, which  has  since  become  a  permanent 
and  distinctive  annual  enterprise.  The  corn  pal- 
ace of  1886  was  more  elaborate  than  its  prede- 
cessor, costing  $60,000 ;  the  building,  150  by  160 
feet,  covered  entirely  with  stalks,  husks,  and 
ears  of  com — white,  yellow,  red,  etc. — artistically 
arranged  in  various  designs.  The  dimensions 
of  that  of  1889,  which  was  open  from  Sept.  23 
to  Oct.  5.  were  240  by  120  feet,  with  a  central 
tower  200  feet  high,  to  contain  a  double  audi- 
torium and  an  immense  music-stand.  Sionx  City 
is  the  third  packing-place  of  commercial  value 
in  the  United  States,  having  five  large  pork  and 
beef  packing  houses,  costing  upward  of  $8,000,- 
000,  and  with  total  capacity  of  14,000  hogs  and 
2,000  beeves  a  day.  The  increase  of  hogs  packed 
in  1888  over  1887  was  400,000.  The  Union  stock- 
yards include  1,400  acres,  and  afford  accommo- 
dation for  6,000  hogs,  10,000  cattle,  2,000  sheep, 
and  8,000  horses  and  mules.  The  sales  of  the 
yards  in  January,  1889,  averaged  nearly  $85,000 
daily.  Sioux  City  has  an  incotporated  area  of 
thirty  square  miles.  It  was  founded  in  1856.  and 
as  early  as  that  date  was  the  distributing-point 
by  water  carriage  for  trading  posts.  Government 
stations,  and  scattered  settlements  in  the  upper 
Missouri  valley.  Jmmigration  to  this  temtory 
began  in  1880,  and  the  city  has  developed  since. 
In  1868  there  was  one  train  daily  on  the  single 
railroad  entering  the  town,  In  June,  1889,  the 
railroad  facilities  included  six  great  trunk  lines, 
viz.,  Illinois  Central,  Chic^^o  and  Northwestern, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  St. 
Faul.M  inneapolis  and  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific,  and  Union  Pacific.  The  daily  passenger 
txains  number  85.  The  freights  for  1888,  han- 
dled at  the  city  proper,  were  62,000  car-loads. 
The  Pacific  Short  Line  is  building  direct  be- 
tween Sioux  City  and  Ogden,  Utah,  shorter  by 
300  miles  than  any  existing  route.  The  Sioux 
City  and  Northern,  to  connect  with  the  Manitoba 
system,  will  give  direct  oommnnication  with  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Missouri  river  is  nari^ble 
1,900  miles  above.  The  great  railroad  bridge, 
opened  Nov.  26,  1888,  cost  $2,000,000.  and  by  its 
charter  is  free  to  all  roads  entering  the  city.  A 
pontoon  bridge,  8,.'i00  feet  long  and  costing  $46,- 
000,  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1889.  The  bank- 
ing capital  of  Sioux  City,  in  13  banks,  is  $2,440,- 
OCw.  In  1887  there  were  8  banks,  with  combined 
capital  of  $1.100,00(k  A  clearing-house  was  or- 
ganized early  in  1889.  Loan  and  trust  compa- 
nies are  numerous.  The  wholesale  business  of 
1888  was  upward  of  $12,000,000.  In  the  first 
four  months  of  1889  real-estate  sales  amounted 
to  $5,228,836.  The  taxation  in  1888  was  31  mills, 
on  a  one-third  valuation.    The  total  expended 
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on  citT  improvements  in  1888  was  $4,304,413; 
and  074  new  buildings  were  erected.  Fifteen 
miles  of  streets  are  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  and 
there  are  28  miles  of  cable,  motor,  and  horse-car 
lines.  Four  daily  and  nine  weekly  newspapers 
are  published.  The  total  number  of  school- 
children enrolled  is  6,000.  The  churches  num- 
ber 48.  The  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  a  handsome  building.  The  water  works  are 
of  the  Holly-Gaskell  system,  with  capacity  of 
4,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  Floyd  and  Big 
Sioux  rivers,  on  two  sides  of  the  city,  afford  un- 
limited water  supply.  There  are  22  miles  of 
sewers,  and  a  paid  fire  department.  Among  the 
notable  building  are  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
court-house,  high  school,  and  Iowa  Savings 
Bank.  Two  large  hotels  cost  respectively  $318,- 
000  and  $160,000.  In  May,  18e»,  the  Order  of 
Kailway  Conductors  of  America  selected  Sioux 
City  as  the  seat  of  a  building  for  their  head- 
c^uarters,  to  cost  $250,000.  The  manufacturing 
interests  include  an  immense  liiiseed-oil  mill, 
using  2,100  bushels  a  day,  and  turning  out  yearly 
1,300,000  gallons  of  oil  and  10,000  tons  of  oil- 
cake. Seven  twelfths  of  all  the  flaxseed  raised 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  within  125  miles 
of  the  citv.  Pottery  works  have  been  established, 
and  employ  over  100  men.  Glass  sand  of  pure 
quality  abounds  within  the  city  limits.  There 
are  flour  and  oatmeal  mills;  foundries;  machine 
shops ;  brick  and  tile,  plow,  vinegar  and  pickling, 
and  soap  works ;  and  other  industries. 

jSoutn  Pittsburg*  a  city  of  Marion  County, 
Tenn. ;  popuUition  in  1880,  about  five  thousand. 
Ten  years  ago  a  person  on  the  top  of  the  adja- 
cent mountain,  looking  downward  a  thousand 
feet  upon  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  South 
Pittsburg,  would  have  seen  an  unusuallv  hand- 
some plantation.  Four  years  ago,  he  would  have 
seen  a  village  of  1,200  people,  nestled  between 
two  high  mountains,  all  nappy  and  well-housed, 
but  dependent  upon  two  blast  furnaces  for  their 
daily  bread.  This  little  town  has  the  advantage 
of  being  on  Tennessee  river,  near  what  is  known 
as  "the  great  bend,"  and  the  only  outlet  of  the 
Sequatchie  valley,  which  teems  with  coal  and 
iron  ore  and  with  vegetable  and  forest  products. 
A  company  purchased  the  town  in  October,  1886, 
and  out  of  such  a  beginning  has  grown  an  incor- 
porated city,  the  most  important  Station  on  the 
Loui»<vilIe  and  Nashville  line  between  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga,  From  open  fields  have  risen 
block  after  blocK  of  handsome  buildings  and  hun- 
dreds of  good  homes.  Three  blast  furnaces  now 
employ  700  men  and  pay  out  $33,000  monthly 
in  wages.  There  are  auo  a  brick  and  terra-cotta 
company,  and  a  second  yard  making  drain-pipe 
on  a  large  .scale ;  a  stove  factory  whose  roof  cov- 
ers an  acre  of  ground ;  several  saw  and  planing 
mill^:  ti  tool-making  shop,  etc. 

Spokane  Falls,  a  city  of  Spokane  County, 
Wash.;  population  in  1889  about  30,000.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  post  for 
tradinff  with  the  Indians  was  established  at  the 
great  falls  in  Spokane  (or  Spokan)  river,  which 
torms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cceur  d'Alene,  and 
flows  thence  northwestwardly  into  the  Colum- 
bia. The  river,  which  is  about  00  yards  wide 
at  this  point  (28  miles  below,  the  lake),  is  here 
precipitated  down  a  series  of  abrupt  ledges,  de- 
scending with  tumultuous  and  beautiful  cas- 


cades 160  feet  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile.  The 
upper  levels  of  the  stream  are  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  valley  that  rises  gently  into  the  un- 
dulations of  the  grassy  plains  that  overspread 
all  that  part  of  the  State  and  the  neighboring 
border  of  Idaho ;  but  below  the  falls  the  river 
pursues  its  way  through  a  series  of  deep  and 
picturesque  ntvines.  To  the  Indians  the  place 
was  a  &vorite  resort  for  camping  and  fishing, 
and  hence  it  was  an  eligible  point  for  a  trading 
fort  As  soon  as  the  frontier  of  emigration  was 
extended  to  that  region,  however,  the  water 
power  afforded  by  these  falls  led  to  the  planting 
of  a  settlement  there,  and  forecast  the  growth  of 
an  important  center  of  civilization.  It  became 
the  judicial  seat  of  Spokane  County,  and  was  an 
objective  point  for  the  Northern  Pacifto  Rail- 
road, which  reached  it  from  t-he  west  in  1881. 
Two  years  later  (September,  1883),  the  through 
line  from  St  Paul  to  Portland,  Ore.,  was  com- 
pleted. The  town  had  then  become  an  incorpo- 
rated city  of  two  or  three  thousand  people,  lai^^ 
ly  from  California  and  Oregon,  but  also  includ- 
ing many  Eastern  men,  and  it  was  provided  with 
considerable  capital.  The  railroad  company 
chose  to  put  its  shops  for  the  local  division  tX  a 
new  town  a  few  miles  away,  but  some  small  mill* 
were  be^nning,  and  an  active  business  was  con- 
ducted in  supplying  the  wants  of  nearly  all  the 
region  north  of  Snake  and  east  of  Columbia 
river,  which  was  then  filling  up  with  farmers 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  immigrants  (from  Scan- 
dinavia mainly),  and,  to  some  extent,  with  East- 
em  people.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Falls  the  surface  is  elevated  and  rocky,  but 
after  a  few  miles  undulating  and  treeless  plains 
of  the  richest  wheat-producing  land  begin,  and 
these  extend  hundreds  of  miles  north,  west,  and 
south,  supporting  already  a  large  population  of 
prosperous  farmers,  who  raise  enormous  crops 
without  irrigation  and  without  the  dan|^r  of 
early  frost  which  menaces  agriculture  in  the 
same  high  latitude  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Useful  minerals — gold,  silver,  copper,  and  mica 
in  particular — had  been  prospected  long  ago  at 
vanous  points  along  the  upper  Columbia,  in  the 
Kootenay  region  northward,  in  the  lofty  hills  that 
extend  soutnward  along  the  Idaho  line,  and  in 
the  rugged  heights  of  the  bold  and  wooded  ranges 
of  the  Cceur  D'AISne  mountains  eastwuiL  in 
the  Cceur  d'Alene  range  the  development  of 
mineral  wealth  has  been  rapid  and  of  the  great- 
est profit  to  Spokane  Falls.  The  finding  of 
some  gold  placers  giving  nuggets,  in  1884,  caused 
a  rush  into  these  mountains,  where  there  were 
then  no  roads  and  no  conveniences  for  comfort- 
able existence,  while  the  climate  was  severe.  Ex- 
pectations were  exaggerated,  and  untold  disap- 
pointment and  personal  suffering  followed ;  but 
gold  and  silver  were  really  there,  and,  after  men 
and  corporations  with  capital  had  instituted  sys- 
tematic methods  of  mining  and  ore-treatment 
an  immense  yield  began.  A  region  measuring 
60  by  1(K)  miles,  drained  by  Coeur  d'Alene  river, 
seems  filled  with  auriferous  quartz  and  ores  of 
silver  occurring  in  slate  and  quartzite,  the  for- 
mer rock  imbedding  the  gold  ledges  and  the 
latter  yielding  ores  of  silver.  Through  this  is 
now  scattered  an  active  mining  popntation,  and 
the  yield  is  large  and  continuous.  Fxceilent 
roads  run  to  all  the  larger  mining  properties, 
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and  the  princiMl  centers  are  conDocted  by  nil 
T)Ui  Spokftne  Falls.  Next  in  importance  are 
the  two  mineral  districts  northward.  One  of 
these  centers  at  Fort  Colville ;  the  other,  known 
u  the  Okamuan  district,  lies  in  the  "  big  bend  " 
of  the  Coluraoia,  and  is  reached  by  the  railroad 
to  Wilbar,  where  the  river  is  naTUabla  There 
is  also  a  nulraed  to  the  Colville  valley  and  mines, 
and  an  extension  of  this  (or  perhaps  a  new  line) 
is  likely  to  be  made  northward  to  Bevelstoke, 
British  Columbia,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  crosses  Colombia  river.  Southward 
from  Spokane  Falls  extends  the  Spokane  and 
Palouse  Railroad,  passiiig  tiiroairh  the  rich  farm- 
ing country  between  Cmrke's  Fork  and  Snake 
river,  known  as  the  Palouse  country.  The  city 
of  Spokane  Falls  has  long  been  doing  a  large 
wholesale  business  in  every  kind  of  merchandise. 
The  presence  of  the  water  power  (estimated  as 
equal  to  114^000  hoise-power,  at  the  lowest  sta^) 
long  ago  induced  the  planting  of  manufactories 
here.  Several  roller  flouring  mills  are  in  opera- 
tic d,  with  others^  making  oatmeal,  buckwheat, 
and  other  farinaceous  preparations;  saw  mills 
and  wood-working  estabushments ;  foundries  and 
machine  abo^ ;  a  pottery,  soap  wmu,  md  many 
minor  factories.  The  town  occupies  a  good  site 
on  gravely  soil,  which  makes  the  best  of  natu- 
nl  roads,  and  drainage  is  eas^.  The  climate  is 
moderate  and  bealtlunl,  especially  for  those  who 
are  benefited  by  a  drv  and  somewhat  rarefied 
air.  The  dty  u  well  laid  ou^  and  much  atten- 
tkm  has  been  paid  to  public  improvements.  A 
sjTstem  of  water-works,  electric  illumination,  and 
telephonic  communication  with  all  the  surround- 
ing mining  communities  are  among  these.  A 
auAe  tramway,  two  electric  street  railroads,  and 
two  horse-car  lines  serve  the  needs  of  lo^  trans- 
portation there.  Besides  the  public  schools  two 
colleges  are  sustained,  one  nnder  the  care  of  the 
Hohodist  Episcopal'  Chureh,  and  the  other 
Boman  Catholic  (Jesuit).  Nearly  all  denomina* 
tions  have  good  churches.  Two  daily  newspa- 
pers and  a  weekly  mining  journal  are  published. 
The  buildings  of  the  town  were  mainly  of  wood, 
•nd.  in  the  summer  of  1889,  a  large  part  of  the 
buBioess  portion  was  swept  away  by  fire.  Re- 
bnilding  began  immediately,  and  the  new  archi- 
tecture promises  to  be  of  brick  and  stone,  and  in 
good  style.  Admirable  sites  for  dwelling  places 
in  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  where 
rocky  bInfEs  overlook  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
eostly  and  ornamental  residences  have  been  con- 
structed, among  a  general  average  of  comfort- 
■bte  and  piettv  dwellings. 

Svutenlde,  the  capital  of  Prince  County, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  on  Bedeque  Bay,  in  lat- 
itude 46"  28'  50"  north,  longitude  68"^  47'  82" 
west.  It  is  40  miles  west  from  Chsrlottetown, 
sod  89  miles  northeast  from  Point  Du  Chene  on 
the  main  land.  It's  population  in  1681  was  3,863 ; 
in  1889  it  was  estimated  at  more  than  4,000.  The 
assessed  valuation  (about  SO  per  cent.of  real  value) 
is  91,179,960 ;  revenue,  $0,816.85.  There  are  7 
chuvhes,  a  high  school  uid  two  district  schools, 
with  11  teachers  and  more  than  700  pupils,  St. 
Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic)  witn  4  teach- 
ers and  90  pnpils,  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  8 
banks.  During  the  fiscal  year  enaing  June  30, 
1889,  17  vessels,  aggregating  8,108  tonnage, 
arrived  from  foreign  ports;  and  719  vessels, 
rou  zzix. — 11  A 


anrregating  160,768  tonnage,  arrived  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  Of  vessels  that  cleared,  26.  of  8,128 
tonnage,  were  for  foreign  ports,  and  737,  of 
188,7^  tonnage,  in  coastwise  trade.  For  the 
same  year  the  customs  reports  show :  Imports, 
$100,311.46 ;  consumption,  $10&4e8.46 ;  duties, 
$19,416.61 ;  exports,  $869,684.  Including  inters 
prorinoial  trade  the  imports  are  mudi  greater, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  year 
exceeded  $1,000,000.  More  than  1,700  horses  and 
85,000  batrels  of  oysters  were  exported  last  year. 
During  the  seven  months  of  navigation,  two 
steamers  make  daily  (excepting  Sundays)  trips 
to  Point  Du  Chene  and  return.  Summenide  is 
a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  station. 

Taeoma,  the  county  seat  of  Pierce  County, 
Wash.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  Pu^t 
Sound,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  theStete.  in 
1873  Tacoma  was  selected  as  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  At  that 
date  it  was  the  site  of  a  saw  mill  and  a  few  Ic^ 
cabins.  The  population  in  1876  was  800:  in 
1886, 6^ ;  in  1889,  about  26,00a  It  has  a  fine 
harbor— Commencement  Bay— and  is  built  on  a 
succession  of  terraces  rising  800  feet.  Valuable 
tide  lands  lie  along  the  front  of  the  city.  Along 
Puset  Sound  are  200,000  acres  of  these  lan^ 
80,000  of  which  have  been  reclaimed,  yielding  in 
many  instances  enormous  crops  of  grains  and 
grasses.  Tacoma  is  a  ship-bulIding  center,  imd 
owns  more  shipping  than  any  other  port  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  the  exception  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  also  only  second  to  that  city  in  the 
export  of  wheat.  Lumber  is  shipped  from  the 
timber  belt  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The 
daily  cut  of  the  Washington  Mills  is  8,000,000 
feet,  and  the  estimated  export  of  the  sound  for 
1889  is  600,000,000,  of  which  Taooma's  share  is 
one  third.  There  ue  three  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  at  Tacoma,  one  of  which  is  the 
largest  on  the  sonnd.  Coal  is  Isougfat  br  rail 
80  miles,  and  shipped  to  San  Fnuunsoo.  Wheat 
is  stored  in  enormous  wai^ouses.  Branch  lines 
of  railroad  run  to  Seattle,  41  miles,  and  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  145  miles.  Weekly  connection  is 
had  with  San  Francisco  by  ocean  steamships, 
and  there  are  dally  steamers  to  Seattle,  Port 
Townaend,  Victoria,  Olympia.  and  other  sound 
ports.  Manufactures  are  being  developed,  and 
the  wholesale  trade  is  considerable.  As  Tacoma 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  western  divifions  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  there  are  exten- 
sive car  and  repair  shops.  The  city  has  40  miles 
of  graded  streets.  There  are  two  steam  motors 
and  a  hor8fr<SBT  line.  Oas  and  electric  liriits  an 
in  use  and  water  w<n>ks  have  been  established. 
Three  daily  napers  are  published,  and  there  are 
six  banks.  The  city  is  well  drained  and  healthy. 
An  Episcopal  seminarv  for  girls,  endowed  by  C. 
B.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  ei-President  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  named  the  "Anna 
Wright,"  in  honor  of  his  deceased  daughter.  The 
same  gentleman  erected  here  a  fine  Episcopal 
church  in  memory  of  his  wife.  There  are  18 
other  churehes.  The  scenery  around  Tacoma  is 
unusually  fine.  Mount  Tacoma,  40  miles  distant, 
14,444  feet  high,  visible  from  every  part  of  the 
city,  has  10,000  feet  covered  with  snow  fields  and 
glaciers.  The  name  Tacoma  is  found  for  the 
first  time  in  Theodore  Winthrop's  book  '*  Canoe 
and  Saddle,"  published  in  November,  1868. 
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Wall*  Walla,  the  county  seat  of  Walla  Wal- 
la County  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Washing- 
ton ;  population  in  1889.  about  5,000.  It  is  in 
the  center  ot  a  fertile  valley,  one  of  the  richest 
gndn,  fniit-growlnK.  and  gaahtg  diatriots  of  the 
West,  bordered  to  the  sontn  and  east  by  mount- 
ains, and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers.  The  average  rainfall  from 
September  to  June,  the  beginning  ot  the  dry 
season,  is  seventeen  inches.  The  average  yield 
of  wheat  is  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  pro- 
portionate crops  of  oats  and  barley.  Com  is 
raised,  and  from  two  to  four  crops  of  alfalfa; 
while  clover,  timothy,  asxd  native  grasses  are  loz- 
orisnt  The  yield  of  wool  for  the  ooun^  is  300,- 
000  pounds  a  year.  There  are  gas  and  electric 
lighte,  three  daily  newspapers,  an  opera  house, 
eleven  churches,  and  good  public  schools.  Whit- 
roan  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  State.  There  is  a  Catholic  in- 
stitution also.  The  Oregon  &  Washington  Bail* 
road  has  128  miles  of  road  in  operation,  having 
its  main  office  at  Walla  Walla.  The  drainage 
bil  of  the  land  is  seventy  feet  to  the  mile.  There 
are  14S  business  enterprises,  paying  an  a^p^gate 
license,  with  saloons,  ot  $10,ft42,  and  1  bank. 
The  Penitentiary  has  been  located  here.  Out- 
side the  city  is  a  United  States  Array  post  ot 
five  caralry  companies.  It  is  a  ride  of  one  day 
from  Portland,  On.,  arid  of  fifty  hours  from  San 
Francisco.  There  is  good  water  power,  not  yet 
utilized. 

Watertown,  the  county  seat  ot  Codington 
County,  South  Dakota,  in  the  eastern  iMirt  of  the 
State,  at  the  headwatersof  the  Sioux  valley;  popu- 
lation about  6,000.  It  has  seven  railrcMtd  lines, 
exclusive  of  one  looal ;  an  ei^th  has  been  sur^ 
Teyed,  and  two  others  are  projected  and  have 
companies  organized.  The  Manitoba  system, 
the  fifth  trunk  line,  reached  Watertown  in  1886. 
Owing  to  railroad  facilities,  it  is  a  jobbing  as 
well  as  a  manufacturing  center.  It  has  a  large 
cold-storage  warehouse,  and  is  the  distributing 
point  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  for 
various  linesofroanutactares.  Codmgton  County 
contains  twenty  towiuhipB  (480,800  aores)  two  of 
which  lie  within  the  Sisseton  Indiui  Reservation, 
soon  to  be  opened  to  settlement  All  (Govern- 
ment lands  in  the  county  have  been  entered.  The 
soil  is  a  dark,  rich,  sandy  loam,  with  clay  sub- 
soil, producing  all  Northern  crops.  Since  1878 
there  has  never  been  a  crop  failure.  The  county 
is  dotted  with  lakes.  Native  grasses  afford  facili- 
ties for  stock-raising,  which  is  a  leading  industry. 
In  addition  to  American  settlers,  there  are  Ger- 
mans, Scotch,  and  Scandinavians.  The  total 
debt  ot  the  county  is  $25,000.  Exclusive  of 
Watertown,  there  are  fifty-five  schools.  The 
ass(»sed  valuation  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
for  Watertown,  in  1^7  was  $798,969:  its  actual 
value,  nearlv  $2,900,000.  In  1888  the  assessed 
value  was  $968,909;  actual,  $3,000,00a  The 
total  tax  for  city,  school,  county,  and  Territory, 
for  1888,  was  3i  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value. 
The  school  tax  is  cqu^  to  one  third  the  sum  of 
all  other  taxes,  but  when  the  school  lands  of  the 
Government  shall  pass  to  the  State,  the  annual 
revenue  resulting  from  their  sale  will  virtually 
remove  this  buraen.  A  section  of  these  lands 
(640  aores)  lies  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Watertown.   A  high  school  is  building,  to  cost 


$30,000,  and  there  are  two  ward  schools,  a  com- 
mercial college,  and  a  school  of  telegr^bv.  The 
churches  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Disciple, 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Roman  Catno- 
lic.  and  Luthuran ;  the  German  Lutherans  and 
Adventists  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  places  of 
worship.  The  churoh  property  is  valoed  at 
$fi0,00d.  There  are  six  banks,  with  aggregate 
capital  of  $310,000,  a  mortgage  and  trust  &  loan 
and  trust,  and  equitable  investment  companies. 
The  capital  of  these  last  ag^^tes  $990,000. 
Two  building  and  loan  associations,  with  joint 
capital  of  $500,000,  have  done  much  to  improve 
and  beautify  the  county.  Electric  lights  are  in 
use,  and  there  is  an  electric  line  ot  cars,  afford- 
ing accommodation  on  streets  and  avennes  and 
running  out  to  Kampeska  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
covering  eighteen  square  miles,  which  is  a  sum- 
mer resort.  There  is  also  a  steam-motor  line.  Ice- 
boating  on  Lake  Pelican  is  a  winter  amusement 
There  are  four  parks.  Water  is  pumped  from 
Lake  Kampeska  three  and  a  half  miles  to  a 
standpipe  on  the  high  ground  ot  the  north- 
western front  of  the  city.  The  top  of  the  jiipe 
is  148  feet  above  the  level  of  the  business  portion, 
and  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  streams 
above  the  highest  blocks.  There  is  a  good  fire 
department,  with  chemical  engine.  One  daily 
and  five  weekly  newspapers  are  issued.  WiU«r- 
town  has  about  a  dozen  manufaotnring  pluits, 
including  a  flouring  mill  taming  out  850  Dwrda 
a  day,  a  foundry  and  iron  works,  a  factory  of  plows 
and  narrows,  one  ot  wagons  and  carriages,  a  tan- 
nery, a  wood-working  establishment  a  broom  fao- 
tory,  and  bottling  works.  A  city  hall  is  building, 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  finest  building  is  that  ot 
the  Dakota  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Dakota 
granite,  with  carved  stone  trimmings,  which  oost 
$79,000.  The  court-house  is  one  ot  the  flnA 
public  edifices  erected,  costing  $25,000  exclnnva 
ot  grounds  and  furnishings.  There  is  an  opera 
house  (cost,  $30,000),  and  a  haU  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,500  persons.  The  armorr  ball  of  the 
Dakota  National  Guards  was  built  for  $10,000. 
The  Arcade  Hotel,  five  stories  high,  witti  alTTV 
modem  conveniences,  cost  $7B,(XI0.  Most  of  the 
buildings  in  the  city  are  ot  native  brick  and 
stone.  The  altitude  of  Watertown  is  1,785  feet 
above  the  level  ot  the  sea. 

Tarmoath,  the  principal  town  in  the  county 
of  Yarmouth,  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada ; 
population  by  the  last  census  (1881),  6,280 ;  pres- 
ent population  estimated  at  9,000,  It  is  340 
miles  from  Boston  by  steamer,  and  215  miles 
from  Halifax  by  rail.  Formeriy  the  chief  bus- 
iness was  shipping,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
Yarmouth  owned  more  tons  of  shipping  per 
head  of  population  than  any  other  port  in  the 
world.  In  1879  there  were  owned  at  this  port 
397  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  153,616.  In  1889 
there  were  on  the  registry  books  at  Yarmouth 
840  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  ot  109,896.  Manu- 
factures ot  various  kind^  are  largely  carried  on. 
and  the  town  has  made  ^reat  pro^^ress  during 
the  past  five  years.  Dunng  that  time  about 
four  hundred  new  buildings,  some  of  them 
handsome  brick  blocks,  have  been  put  up,  and 
$2,600,000  has  been  invested  in  various  industries, 
this  investment  being  almost  entirely  local  capital. 
Among  the  industries  are  machine  snt^ 
irou-toundries,  a  brass-foundry,  galvanized-inHi 
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works,  a  woolen  mill,  a  cotton-duck  and  yam 
mill,  wood- working . factories,  planing  mills,  an 
organ  factory,  a  hosiery  and  underwear  factory, 
a  lobster  cannery,  and  prepared-llsh  works. 
Steamers  are  built  and  equipped,  and  fire- 
engines,  and  all  kinds  of  steam-engines,  boil- 
ers, and  pumps  are  made  her&  The  town  has 
two  local  banks  and  an  agency  of  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia.  There  are  two  papers,  a  weekly 
and  a  semi-weekly.  The  town  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  there  are  two  gas  companies.  A 
company  has  been  formed  for  putting  in  an 
electric  street-car  service.  Local  telephone  com- 
panies have  communication  wiUi  lUl  parts  of  the 
province.  The  Western  Counties  Railway,  a 
local  enterprise,  connects  Yarmouth  with  Digby, 
67  miles,  whence  there  is  connection  b^  steam- 
en  with  St.  John,  K.  B.,  and  Annapolis,  where 
the  railway  connects  with  Halifax.  This  rail- 
way will  next  year  connect  at  Annapolis  with 
the  railway  system  of  the  continent.  The  Yar- 
mouth Steamship  Company  mns  a  fourteen-knot 
steel  steamer  twice  a  week  between  Yarmouth 
and  Boston,  and  is  now  having  a  larger  seven- 
teen-knot  boat  built  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  same 
route  in  the  summer  of  1890,  when  four  round 
trips  a  week  will  be  made.  This  company  also 
runs  a  side-wheel  stearanr  line  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Halifax,  calling  at  intermediate 
ports,  and  a  line  between  xannouth  and  SL 
John,  N.  B.  Yarmouth  is  a  port  for  fishing  ves- 
sels and  flsh  outfitting,  and  a  trade  center  for 
westem  Nova  Sootia.  The  latest  official  statis- 
tics (1688)  place  the  year's  fishing  receipts  at 
♦780,187. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  growth  of 
trade: 


TRABS. 

I88S  

$6ST,Ktt 

4N,8W 
668,034 
T6T.664 

t&lft,8<8 
487,731 
476,891 
618,826 
044,066 

$80,783 

86,088 
76,000 
80,868 
»^40S 

1886  

1887   

IBM  

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  shipping  for 
1889  were  (foreign  ports)  670  vessels,  18S486  cons ; 
(coastwise)  1033  vessels,  204,010  tons.  The  ofBoial 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  town  of  Yar- 
mouth id  1880  was  $8,842,922.  The  town  has 
no  funded  debt,  but  is  responsible  for  a  portion 
of  a  municipal  loan  that  was  raised  for  building 
the  Western  Counties  Railway. 

Tonkers,  a  city  of  Westchester  County.  N. 
Y.,  adjoining  New  York  city  on  the  north. 
The  business  center,  at  Getty  Square,  is  18  miles 
from  the  Battery,  The  population  iu  1880  was 
18,882;  in  1880  it  was  estimated  at  30,000. 
The  manufactures  embrace  carpets,  hats,  plows, 
elevators,  hat  machinery,  morocco,  wool  and 
yam,  wool  extract,  pickles,  glue,  sugar,  plumb- 
ers* tools,  shirts,  carriages,  rubber  goods,  and 
castings.  Steam  power  is  used  in  the  large 
works,  but  the  Nepperhan  river  supplies  water 
power  for  many  smaller  shops  and  mills.  Mill- 
ions of  capital  and  thousands  of  operatives  are 
employed  in  Yonkers  industries.  The  city  is 
well  organized  and  governed.  Its  judicial,  po- 
lice, fire,  water,  health,  and  other  departments 
aie  in  general  very  efficient  The  public  water 
works  are  upon  a  scale  adapted  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  place.  A  Urge  trunk  sewer  was  built 


in  1887.  The  health  of  the  city  is  excellent  The 
educational  system  embraces  a  high  school  and 
7  grammar  and  primary  schools.  Two  daily  and 
2  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are  4 
Episcopal  churcnes,  S  Methodist,  1  Reformed 
(Dutch),  2  Roman  Catholic,  2  Baptist  3  Pres- 
bvterian,  1  German  Lutheran,  and  1  Unitarian. 
Horse  railroads  were  introduced  in  1887  The 
Hudson  river  boats  and  the  New  York  CentnJ 
trains  supply  means  of  travel  and  transportation. 
The  latest  arrangement  for  accommodation  is 
the  elevated  railroad.  The  streets  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  oldest  building  in  Yonkers 
is  the  Manor  House  (now  the  City  HallX  which 
was  originally  the  residence  of  the  first  Frederick 
Philipse,  proprietor  of  the  Manor  of  Philipe- 
butvti.  On  Oct  18.  1882.  the  city  celebrated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  bi-centennial 
of  the  erection  of  this  building. 

COLLINS,  WILUAM  WILKIE,  an  Eng- 
lish novelist  and  dramatist,  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  1,  1824;  died  there.  Sept  23,  1889.  His 
father,  WitliamCo]lins.R.  A.,wasanotedpainter 
of  rural  scenes,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Miss  Carpenter,  a  famous  portrait  painter.  Wil- 
kie  was  educated  first  at  Highbury,  and  later  his 


WILUAH  WILKIE  OOLUm. 


studies  were  continued  in  Italy,  where  his  parents 
lived  for  two  yearn.  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1889,  his  proficiency  in  French  and  Italian 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  bis  schoolmates,  who 
persecuted  him  as  a  foreigner,  but  he  fortunately 
secured  the  friendship  of  the  strongest  boy  in 
school,  who  engaged  to  defend  him  from  ill- 
treatment  it  Collins  would  tell  him  stories.  After 
leaving  school  he  was  articled  for  four  years  to 
a  London  firm  engaged  in  the  tea  trade,  but  as 
he  showed  no  aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1847. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  yet  shown  him- 
self better  fitted  for  law  than  for  commerce,  but 
in  1848  he  published  a  life  of  his  father,  which 
showed  very  conclusively  that  literature  was  the 
field  in  which  success  was  easiest  for  htm.  After 
this  his  whole  time  was  given  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  in  1850  appeared  his  second  book, 
"  Antonina,  or  the  Fall  of  Rome ;  a  Romance  of 
the  Fifth  Century."   It  was  a  woric  to  which  he 
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had  given  much  time  and  thought,  and  though 
it  was  only  a  moderate  success  it  nevertheless 
brought  his  name  to  the  notice  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of 
Charles  Dickens,  who  shortly  afterward  invited 
him  to  become  a  contributor  to  "  Household 
Words."  In  the  years  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed  Mr.  Collins  published  in  this  periodical 
several  stories  which  showed  an  advance  in  liter- 
ary workmanship,  but  it  was  not  until  1860  that 
he  could  claim  to  be  ranked  among  contempo- 
rary masters  of  fiction.  In  that  year  Dickens's 
new  magazine,  "All  the  Year  Bound,"  contained 
Mr.  CoUms's  serial  "  The  Woman  in  White," 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  remains  as 
popular  as  when  -  first  issued.  Its  success  in 
Bngland  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  it  spread 
rapidly  to  America  and  to  the  Continent,  where 
the  book  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
It  nuT  be  safely  said  that,  up  to  that  time,  no 
novel  nad  been  published  that  showed  such  mar- 
velous arrangement  of  incident,  such  successful 
hold  upon  the  central  idea,  or  such  skill  in  fix- 
ing the  reader's  interest  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  as  "  The  Woman  in  White."  The  book 
exhibits  all  its  author's  peculiar  ezcellenoies — 
exoellenoies  that  rise  to  the  rank  of  genius — and 
has  been  surpassed,  if  surpassed  at  all,  only  by 
Mr.  Collins  himself  in  "  The  Moonstone."  That 
he  lacked  the  ability  to  delineate  successfully 
the  finer  lines  of  character,  and  that  his  pages 
are  deficient  in  humor,  must  be  conceded.  The 
patient  realism  of  Jane  Austen  and  the  ethical 
purpose  of  George  Eliot  are  as  forei^m  to  his 
worlE  as  the  rugged  strength  of  (ieorae  Meredith 
or  the  perfect  grace  of  style  of  Walter  Pater. 
But  in  his  own  line,  although  he  had  many  imi- 
tators, he  has  had  no  equal.  As  a  master  of 
ingenious  construction,  he  stands  alone  among 
novelists  of  any  age  or  countir.  In  1866  Mr. 
CoUins's  "  Armadale  " — a  novel  for  which  he  re- 
ceived five  thousand  guineas  before  it  was  even 
begun — was  printed  in  **TheComhill  Magazine." 
It  IS  apowerliil  story,  and  in  point  of  literarv  style 
is  mucn  superior  to  "The  Woman  in  White,  but  it 
has  never  been  one  of  its  author's  popular  efforts. 

In  the  winter  of  1873-'74  Mr.  Collins  visited 
America,  and  repeatedly  read  in  public  two  of 
his  short  stories,  "  The  Frozen  Deep  "  and  "  The 
Dream  Woman."  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  kindness,  and  even  with  entiiusiasm,  and  he 
always  retained  a  most  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  American  visit 

His  career  as  a  dramatist  began  with  "The 
Lighthouse,"  produced  privately  at  Camden 
House,  in  Kensington,  and  afterward  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre ;  and  in  1857  his  drama  "  The 
Frozen  Deep"  was  acted  at  Tavistock  House, 
the  oast  including  Dickons  among  the  other  ama- 
teurs. In  September,  1877,  his  own  dramatic 
version  of  "'The  Moonstone"  was  produced  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  in  the  same  place 
dramatizations  of  "  The  Xew  Magdalen  *  and 
"  The  Woman  in  White "  were  also  produced ; 
and  at  the  Adelphi  a  dramatic  version  of  bis 
"Man  and  Wife.  All  these  plays  achieved  a 
mu4ced  success,  both  in  England  and  America, 
"  Tba  New  Magdalen "  being  perhaps  the  most 
popular.  His  orwinal  play,  *'  Rank  wad  Riches,** 
acted  at  the  Adelphi  on  June  8, 1888,  was  a  com- 
plete foilure. 


Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  not  quite  medium 
height,  with  stooping  shoulders,  large  eyes,  and 
a  round,  pleasant  face.  In  his  lat^  years  his 
abundant  hair  and  heavy  beotd  were  nearly 
white.  He  never  married,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  London.  Nearly  aJl  his 
works  were  published  serially,  a  form  of  publi- 
cation for  wnich  their  method  of  construction 
most  admirably  fitted  them.  The  complete  list 
is  as  follows :  "  Memoirs  of  William  GoUins, 
R.  A. "  (1848) ;  "  Antonina,  or  the  Fall  of  Rome 
(1850) ;  "  Rambles  beyond  Railways,  or  Notes  in 
Cornwall,  taken  Afoot "  (1851) ;  "  Basil,  a  Story 
of  Modem  Life"  (1852);  "Mr.  Wrap's  Cash 
Box,  or  the  Mask  and  the  Mystery — a  Christmas 
Sketch  "  (1852) ;  "  Hide  and  Seek*' (1864) ;  "Aft- 
er Dark  "  (1856) ;  "  The  Dead  Secret  '*  Vl857) ; 
"The  Queen  of  Hearts"  (1859);  "The  Woman 
in  White"  (1860);  "No  Name*'  (1862);  *'Mt 
Hi8celhuue8*^(186S);  " Armadale "(1866) ;  "Ttw 
Moonstone"  (1868):  "Man  and  Wife'*  (1870); 
"  Poor  Miss  Pinch  "  (1872) :  "  Miss  or  Mrs  f  and 
other  Stories  in  Outline*'  (1878);  "The  New 
Magdalen"  (1873);  "The  Law  and  the  Lady" 
(1876);  "Agnes  Warlock "  (1875) ;  "Two  Desti- 
nies'^ (1876);  "The  Haunted  Hotel"  (18TO); 
"  The  Fallen  Leaves "  (1879) ;  "  A  Rogue's  Life, 
from  his  Birth  to  his  Marritwe  "  (1879) ;  "  Jese- 
bel'e  Daughter"  (1880);  "The  Black  Robe" 
(1881);  "Heart  and  Science"  (1883);  "I  Say 
No"  (1884);  "The  Evil  Genius "  (1886) ;  "The 
Guilty  River"  (1886);  "The  legacy  of  Cain" 
(1888);  and  "Blind  Love"  (18M»).  The  last 
named  was  being  published  serially  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"" 
and,  being  left  unfinished,  was  completed  by 
Walter  Besant  from  the  author's  notes.  "No 
Thoroughfare"  the  joint  production  of  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Collins,  appeared  as  a  Christ- 
mas story  in  1867.  The  best  American  edition 
of  his  works  is  the  illustrt^ed  library  edition,  in 
seventeen  volumes  (New  York,  Harper  Brothers). 

COLOMBIA,  an  independent  republic  of 
South  America.  (For  details  relating  to  are^ 
territorial  divisions.  Mid  population  see  "Annual 
Cyclop»dia  "  for  1886  and  1887.) 

(torernment.— The  President  is  Dr,  Cirloa 
Hol^in.  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ministers:  Government,  Don  Domingo 
Ospina  Camacho ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Vicente 
Restrepo;  Finano^Dtm  Felipe  Paul;  War, (Jen- 
Antonio  B.  Cuervo ;  EduciUion,  Don  Jesus  Cases 
Rojas ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Don  C&rlos 
Mfu^inez  Silvs ;  and  Public  Works,  Don  Leonardo 
Canal.  The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota  is 
Dabney  H.  Maury;  the  Colombian  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Don  Josd  Maroelino  Hurtado. 
The  Colombian  Consul  at  New  York  is  Don  Cli- 
maco  Calderon ;  the  American  Consul-General 
at  Bogotd  is  John  G.  Walker. 

Finances. — In  July,  1889,  a  contract  was  ar- 
ranged at  Bogota  between  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  SeSor  Restrepo,  then  temporarily 
holding  the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Charles  O'lieary,  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  foreign  bondholders  in  London, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  foreun  debt  €i  Colom- 
bia. The  debt  as  it  now  stands  amounts  to  £1.- 
913,600  principal,  and  £964,708  interest;  total, 
£2,878.203.  In  payment  of  this  sum,  £1,090; 
£500,  and  £100  bonds  will  be  issued,  bearing  in- 
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terest  from  Jan  1.  1890,  the  coupons  np  to 
30  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
6t>ni  the  21st  at  4  per  cent.,  payable  Jan.  1 
and  July  1.  The  GoTemment  will  be  entitled  at 
any  time  to  bay  up  the  bonds  at  market  rates, 
and  to  redeem  them  at  70  per  cent,  of  their  vaJne 
np  to  Dec.  81, 1894,  and  snbaequentty  at  80  per 
cent.  The  paper  money  in  ciroulatlon  on  Aug. 
1,  1889,  had  been  rednced  to  $12,000,000.  The 
revenue  collected  daring  the  biennial  period  of 
1887-*88  was  $20,890,000 ;  the  expenditures.  $20,- 
898,645. 

Amy. — The  strength  of  the  Federal  army  in 
1889 'Was  6,600  men.  Aocmtinffentof  Iperoeot. 
ct  the  popnlation  has  to  be  InmiBhea  in  the 
ereDt  of  war,  by  each  of  the  nine  states,  whose 
joint  population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1088  reached 
$24,000,000 ;  the  exports,  $15,000,000.  The  stop- 
pa^  of  work  on  the  Isthmus,  and  consequent 
emigration  of  ouial  hands,  has  put  an  end  to 
the  large  ^ipment  of  cattle  from  the  north 
coast  to  Colon ;  this  trade  is  now  beii^  directed 
to  CmaoML 

The  United  States  trade  with  Colombia  in  two 
jeaiB  has  been: 


CUXaKDAE  TIAa. 

nimiiHn  wyrt 

«8,T05,S30 
4,018,901 

fB,SB7.06S 
4,80«^1 

Ballroatfs.— On  Feb.  26,  1889.  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Don  Leonardo  Canal,  made  a 
contzact  with  Don  Juan  Maria  Tonnegra  for 
the  construction  and  working  of  a  railway  to 
connect  B(^t4  with  Zi^quiri,  under  a  Gor- 
emment  subsidy  of  $15,000  for  each  mile  in  op- 
eration. In  June  the  same  official  made  a  con- 
tract with  Count  Gonsencourt  for  the  construc- 
tion and  running  of  a  railroad  between  the  port 
of  Baenaventura  on  the  Pacific  and  the  city  of 
Manizales.  Simultaneously  he  contracted  with 
Don  Pedro  M.  Corena  for  the  building  of  a  tram- 
way in  the  city  of  Panama.  On  July  20  the 
President  at  the  republic  solemnly  ppened  the 
Sabana  RaUroad,  which  connects  BogoM  with  an 
upland  r^ion  in  the  Andes  called  the  Sabana, 
twenty-four  miles, 

NaTlgatiOB.— Early  in  January,  1889,  the 
steamer  *'  Atrato "  arrived  at  Cartha^na  from 
New  York,  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Atrato,  and  subsequently  other  steamers  were 
placed  on  the  river  to  connect  Carthagena  with 
the  province*  of  Choc6,  innsiderBd  oae  of  the 
most  auriferons  regions  of  the  republic.  Steam 
navigation  was  also  begun  on  the  Sinil  river. 

A  New  Orleans-Colombian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, newly  founded,  has  applied  for  a  conces- 
sion to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  New 
Orleans,  Colon,  Carthagena,  Sabanilla,  Santa 
Marta,  and  Rio  Hacha,  imder  a  subsidy  from  the 
Colombian  GoTemment  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  for 
each  ronnd  trip,  and  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  taken  preliminary  steps  to  place 
steamers  on  a  line  between  the  latter  port  and 
Carthagena. 

The  Panama  Canal. — The  Panama  Canal 
enterprise,  and  its  representative,  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  were  unable  to  resume  opera- 
tions in  1889.  The  disastrous  collapse  of  the 


old  company  in  December,  1888,  inflicted  heavy 
and  wide -spread  losses  in  France,  especially 
among  small  capitalists.  On  Jan.  26  a  meeting 
of  holders  of  Panama  Canal  shares  was  held  in 
Paris.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  present,  and  met  with 
a  hearty  reception,  but  no  offers  of  flnandal 
assistance  to  the  Canal  CcHnpany  were  made. 
The  chief  engineer  of  the  canal  estimated  that 
the  total  outuv  still  necessary  to  complete  it 
would  be  450,000,000  francs. 

Improrements  at  the  CapItaL— Bogot&  in 
1889  completed  water  works  and  a  large  national 
theatre,  built  under  the  superintendence  and  ac- 
cording to  the  pluis  of  the  Italiu  architect, 
Pedro  CantinL 

Gold  Hinlttg.— During  the  summer  of  1889 
gold  mining  on  the  Isthmus  again  attracted  at- 
tention. The  "Panama  Gazette"  of  Aug.  14 
contained  a  lon^  list  of  mines  ceded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  natives  and  foreigners. 

COLORADO,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1876 ;  area,  108,926  square  mOes ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(18B0X  194,837 ;  cap^,  Denver. 

OoTcrnment.— The  following  were  the  State 
ofllcers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Job  A. 
Cooper,  Republican ;  Lietenant-Govemor,  Will- 
iam G.  Smith  ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  Rice; 
Treasurer,  W.  H.  Brisbane;  Auditor,  Louis  B. 
Swanbeck ;  Attorney-General, Samuel  W.  Jones; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Fred 
Dick;  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  F.  J.  V. 
Skiff;  State Rngineer, James ]^ Maxwell;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  C'  Helm ; 
Associate  Justices,  Charies  D.  Hayt  and  Victor 
A.  EUiot. 

Finances.  —  The  following  statement  shows 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  for  the  two  years 
ending  Nov.  80,1888: 

BMripta  hm  lU  soorMi  t^no^in  W 

Oub fa tKMnrr, Mot. M,im   481,865  U 

State  mmiita  fa  trawuT,  BoT.  n,  188S   mjM  « 

Total  t8,lU,6ai  117 

DlabnrMmatitB  tl,m,BN  81 

Btato  muntDto  fa  tMMnir,  Nov. 

80, 1888   mfla  M 

OHhfatiMraf7,B<nr.80,lS88...     SUiOl  84 

18,114,6a  67 

At  an  election  in  1888  the  people  authorized 
the  issue  of  bonds  to  Uie  amount  of  $800,000,  to 
aid  in  constructing  the  capitol  building,  and  by 
a  similar  vote  in  1889  they  assented  to  a  further 
issue  of  $250,000  in  bonds.  In  addition  to  this 
debt,  there  is  an  unfunded  State  indebtedness, 
which  on  Nov.  30,  1888,  aggregated  $962,554.41, 
and  consisted  of  outstandmg  warrants,  drawn 
by  direction  of  the  Legislature  in  its  several  ap- 
propriations against  the  General  Revenue  fund, 
and  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent;  oertiflcatep 
of.  indebtedness,  issued  by  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Attorney-General,  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest  ftud  loco-weed  certificates,  unredeemed. 

In  detail  this  debt  is  as  follows : 

InterMt-boailiiK  wafruto  •88t,8U  IT 

OertUkBtaa  oflndebtMlDaw   81^879  10 

LoBO-waed  MftJflcatoi   81,888  00 

Total  •W8,D88  ST 

Lou  oMb  iTiUUble   8,811  80 

Btata  debt,  Nor.  80, 1886   %9SUSM  41 

The  total  revenue  available  for  redeeming 
these  warrants  and  certificates  at  that  time  was 
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$486,160.38,  leaviae  a  net  unfunded  debt  in  ex- 
oess  of  revenue  of  $617,394.08.  In  NoTember, 
1886,  according  to  the  Auditor's  report  of  that 
date,  the  net  unfunded  debt  in  excess  of  revenue 
was  only  $11(^879.80,  but  this  esUmato  proved  to 
be  too  low.  Soon  after  the  report  was  issued, 
the  State  Supreme  Court  decided  that,  under 
section  3  of  Article  XI  of  the  State  Constitution, 
the  total  tax  for  all  pniposes  could  not  exceed 
4  mills  on  the  dollar.  A  rate  of  4  mills  on  the 
dollar  had  heretofore  been  levied  for  the  ^n- 
eral  fund  alone,  the  total  levy  being  5jS  mills, 
and  this  rate  had  been  the  basis  of  the  figures 

given  by  the  Auditor.  The  decision  changed 
ke  rate  for  the  general  fund  from  4  to  213 
mills,  and  reduced  the  item  of  "  taxes  for  1686, 
as  an  accepted  asset  of  the  State,  from  $497,- 
078.94  to  $802,389.63.  By  direction  of  the  At- 
torney-General, credits  were  given  the  several 
counties  amounting  to  ^194,689.21.  The  effect 
of  this  was  to  add  a  hke  amount  to  the  net 
debt  of  the  State  and  to  make  a  large  part  of 
the  taxes  delinquent  Kov.  80,  1886,  and  other 
years  of  no  value.  The  opinion  was  rendered  as  to 
the  levy  of  1886,  but  for  18e8-'84-'8S  a  4-mill  tax 
for  the  general  revenue  alone  had  been  col- 
lected, and  in  the  light  of  this  opinion  had  all 
been  excessive. 

The  net  unfunded  debt  on  Nov.  80. 1886,  was 
in  consequence,  increased  to  $886,432.90.  In 
comparison  with  Uie  net  debt  of  Nov.  80,  1888^ 
there  has  been  a  total  increase  of  $178,971.44 
in  two  years.  This  was  due  to  the  issue  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  during  the  two  years 
amounting  to  $85,891.50,  and  to  the  more  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  total  receipts  to  the  gen- 
eral revenue  funds  in  1887-'88  were  $791,051.11  as 
against  $900,661.11  daring  1886-'86.  Thus,  while 
assessed  values  inereased  lai^ly,  the  change 
in  rate  of  taz^ion  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
the  general  revenue  for  1887  and  1888  below 
that  collected  for  1885  and  1886,  while  there  had 
been  no  reduction  in  appropriations  and  expen- 
ditures. 

The  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  ren- 
dered this  year,  which  deolazos  all  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature  in  excess  oi  the 
revenue  designed  to  pay  them  to  be  illegal, 
would  seem  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  validity  of 
many  of  the  outstanding  warrants  reckoned  as 
a  part  of  the  above-named  debt,  especially  such 
as  have  been  drawn  to  pay  such  excessive  ap- 
propriations. 

be; IslatlTe  Session.— The  seventh  General 
Assembly  convened  at  Denver  on  Jan.  2,  and 
remained  in  session  three  months,  adjourning  on 
April  1.  The  choice  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor to  succeed  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bowen  first  oc- 
cupied attention.  A  caucus  of  Bepablican  mem- 
bers selected  as  its  candidate  Edward  O.  Wol- 
oott,  the  vote  standing  45  for  Wolcott  to  15  for 
Senator  Bowen.  The  Democrats  nominated 
Charles'  S.  Thomas.  In  the  Senate,  on  Jan.  IS, 
Wolcott  received  19  votes,  and  Thomas  6 ;  in 
the  House  Wolcott  had  48  votes,  and  Thomas 
6.  The  former  was  subsequently  elected  at  a 
joint  session  of  both  Houses^  A  large  number 
of  important  measures  were  passed  during  the 
session.  Two  amendments  to  the  State  Consti- 
tution were  proposed,  one  giving  the  General  As- 
sembly power,  by  a  two-third  vote  of  boUi 


branches,  to  provide  for  one  or  more  additicmal 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  number 
of  judges  should  reach  six ;  the  other  giving  the 
Assembly  power,  by  a  similar  vote,  to  increase 
the  salarm  erf  supreme  and  district  judges  to  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $7,000  per  *nn^m.  Another 
act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Statistics,  the  chief  officer  of 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
shall  be  called  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
His  duties  are  to  collect  industrial  and  other  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  State,  to  publish  such  as  he 
shall  deem  useM  to  encourage  immigration,  to 
answer  all  inquiries  from  and  otherwise  to  as^st 
intending  settlers,  and  to  [otivide  suit^le  exhib- 
its and  proper  representation  of  the  State  at 
important  industrial  exhibitions  wherever  held. 
In  May  the  Governor  appointed  F.  J.  V.  Skiff  to 
be  commissioner  under  this  act. 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  & 
high-license  bill,  which  was  finally  passed.  Tbe 
act  fixes  the  annnal  license  fee  for  retail  dealers 
at  not  less  than  $600  in  cities,  $500  in  incorpo- 
rated towns,  and  300  in  counties  outside  of  cities 
or  towns.  The  fee  for  dealers  in  malt  liqnors 
exclusively  may  be  reduced  to  half  the  above 
sums,  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities. 
A  bond  to  observe  the  law  must  be  given  by  all 
lioenseee.  The  anti-alien  law  of  1887  was  so 
modified  that  non-resident  aliens  may  hold  agri- 
cultniBl,  arid,  or  range  lands  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  2,000  acres.  They  may  bold  real 
estate  in  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  and 
mines  or  mining  property  without  limit 

A  compulsorr  school  law  was  passed,  requiring 
that  children  between  the  a^  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years  shall  be  sent  to  a  publio  tir  pri- 
vate schoiol  at  least  twelve  weeks  In  each  year, 
eight  of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  Chil- 
dren living  more  than  two  mites  from  a  public 
school,  or  having  otherwise  been  instructed  in 
the  required  puolic-school  branches,  are  ex> 
cepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  When- 
ever any  person  is  unable  to  send  his  child  to 
school  for  want  of  suitable  clothing,  the  local 
school  authorities  are  directed  to  furnish  such 
child  with  the  necessary  clothing  at  the  expense 
of  the  school  fund.  A  fine  is  imposed  upon  par- 
ents and  others  who  disobey  the  law.  Persons  or 
corporations  are  also  subject  to  a  fine  for  employ- 
ing any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any 
business  whatever  during  school  horns,  in  any 
school  day  of  the  public  schools,  unless  such  ehila 
shall  have  been  otherwise  regularly  instructed 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year  and  eight  weeks  cm- 
secutively,  and  a  certificate  to  uiat  effect  has 
been  delivered  to  his  employer. 

Another  act  provides  that  executions  shall 
take  place  only  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  shall  be 
secret  and  private.  The  judge  shall  sentence  the 
prisoner  to  be  executed  at  any  time  within  a  oer- 
tsin  week,  the  precise  day  and  hour  to  be  fixed 
hj  the  warden,  who  shall  commnnioate  it  only 
to  the  necessary  officials  and  to  six  invited  wit- 
nesses, who  in  turn  are  to  keep  the  secret  News- 
papers are  forbidden  to  publish  details  of  exeoa- 
tions.  Violators  of  anv  portion  of  this  lav  are 
subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

An  act  concerning  conspiracy  proridsB  that 
**it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  men 
persons  to  unite,  combine,  or  agree  io  any  man- 
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ner  to  advise  or  encourage,  by  peaceable  means, 
any  person  or  persons  to  enter  into  any  combi- 
nation in  relation  to  entering  into  or  remaining 
in  the  employment  of  any  person,  persons,  or 
corporation,  or  in  relation  to  the  amoont  of 
vagea  or  oompmsation  to  be  paid  for  labor,  or 
for  the  purpoee  of  regulating  the  honrs  of  labor, 
or  for  the  procuring  of  fair  and  jost  treatment 
from  employers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
protecting  their  welfare  and  interests  in  any 
other  nuumer  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  and  its  laws ;  provided,  that  this  act 
shall  not  be  so  construed  to  permit  two  or 
more  persons,  by  threats  or  by  display  of  force,  to 
prerent  or  intunidate  any  other  petwn  from 
eontinuing  In  such  employment  as  he  may  see 
fit,  or  to  boycott  or  intimidate  any  employer  of 
labor." 

In  the  interest  of  irrigation,  a  commission  was 
established  to  submit  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly a  complete  revision  and  code  of  law  con- 
oeming  the  management  and  distribntioD  of  the 
waters  of  the  Sta^e,  whether  snrfaoe  or  subter- 
ranean. The  act  of  1888,  establishing  a  Superior 
Court  in  the  city  of  Denver,  was  repealed,  and 
all  cases  therein  were  transferred  to  the  County 
IMstrict  Court 

A  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  to  be  located 
in  the  San  Luis  Park,  was  provided  for,  and 
^40,000  appropriated  to  erect  buildings  and  for 
itssapport  in  188»-*90.  Later  in  the  year  the 
site  was  fixed  upon  at  Honte  Vista,  tiiat  town- 
ship agreeing  to  give  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  una  and  to  assist  largely  in  the  construction 
of  buildings.  For  a  State  Normal  School  at 
Greeley,  Weld  County,  $10,000  was  appropriated 
for  building,  and  the  same  amount  for  furnish- 
ing and  maintenance  during  1890.  The  school 
is  to  be  established  only  on  condition  that  a  site 
be  given  and  that  f 16,000  be  contributed  for 
buiraing.  The  Colorado  Foundling  and  Orphans' 
Home  was  established  at  Denver,  and  $20,000 
appropriated  for  buildings  and  maintenance  for 
two  years.  A  State  nsformatory  in  Chaffee 
County,  mentioned  below,  completes  the  list  of 
new  institutions. 

Other  appropriations  Include  $10,000  for  a 
monument  on  the  Capitol  grounds  to  the  Col- 
orado volunteer  soldiers ;  $46,000  for  completing 
the  wings  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  and  $10,- 
000  annually  for  its  maintenance  in  1889-'90; 
$80,000  for  additional  buildings  at  the  Mute  and 
Blind  Institute;  $18,000  for  additions  to  the 
main  building  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  sum  of  $100,000  was  also  appropriated  out 
of  the  general  fund  for  the  payment  of  outstand- 
ing oemfleates  of  indebtedness  and  accrued  in- 
tenst 

Other  acts  of  the  session  are  as  follow  : 

Establishing  the  third  Fridsy  of  April  as  "  Arbor 
Diy,"  and  makit^  it  a  holiday  for  the  public  schools. 

Regulating  the  oouDeBB  of  building  and  loan  aaso- 
dationa. 

Appropriatinff  $30,000  for  laying  out  and  omament- 
ing  toe  State  Capitol  grounds. 

Amending  the  code  of  dvil  procedure. 

To  jvovide,  upon  application  of  re^dents,  A)r  the 
■ppointnwnt  <H  a  ecnmty  inspects  of  bees,  to  simpreaB 
na  destroy  fool  brood  ma  other  inftotions  diseases 
of  bees. 

Repealing  tlie  aot  of  1867  estat^shing  on  abbreviated 
form  for  deeds  and  mortjgpagea. 


Anthurisng  corporationa  to  give  powers  of  ttbomey 
to  convey  reu  estate. 

Creating  a  State  board  of  dental  examinen,  and  re- 
quiring intending  dental  praetiti<mers  lo  anbrnit  to  an 
examination  and  obtun  a  owtifleate  ftom  such  board. 

PaniBhlng  m»  a  misdemeanor  the  eaUdng  of  unmar- 
ried persons,  of  either  aez,  of  good  repute,  under 
dghteen  years  of  age,  to  houses  of  ill  &me. 

Amentuig  to  the  act  of  Congreaa  establishiDg  agri- 
oultoral  experimeut  sUtiona  in  the  various  States. 

Provldiw  a  penal^  for  trapping,  netting,  or  ensnar- 
ing wild  duoks  and  wild  geeae,  and  requiring  the 
destnioliMi  of  all  devices  used  therefor. 

Beviung  the  law  governing  insurance  oranponica, 

Redu(»ng  the  le^  rate  of  interest  i^owed  by  law, 
when  no  rate  is  spedfled,  ttom  10  to  8  per  cent. 

Repealing  the  act  of  1887,  providing  for  oommnta- 
tion  of  Ufe  sentenoee  tbr  good  behavior. 

Providing  fin-  a  oonservator  to  manage  the  jmpertj. 
wiUiin  the  State,  owned  1^  lunatke  redding  witbmn 
the  United  States. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  live-stock  meat 
inspector  in  each  village,  town,  and  dty,  and  requir- 
ing that  all  cattle  killed  for  food  shall  be  inspected 
ana  oertifled  as  healthy  by  an  inq>eattn>,  at  least  finty- 
writt  bonn  before  danghier. 

Dividing  the  State  into  three  metalliforoas  miniiw 
districta,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  metAl- 
ilferouB  mine  inspector  and  Inree  deputies,  and  ap- 
propriating $2,000  for  the  collection  and  diatributiMi 
of  m6teoroI<M{ioal  data  within  the  State. 

To  prohibit  the  running  or  pouring  of  oil  or  pe- 
troleum into  any  waters  of  the  State. 

To  punish  ooDversion  of  public  ftinds  by  public 
<^oerB  charged  with  their  keeping. 

To  restore  public  records  destroyed  by  fire. 

To  puniah  nlae  t«etenses  in  obtaining  registration 
of  oatue  and  other  animgla,  and  to  puidu  giving  folse 
pedigrees. 

Eatablisbing  the  office  of  toBpeotw  of  aleam-boilen. 

To  provide  for  the  inoorptnation  and  regulation  of 
loan  and  surety  companies. 

Dividing  the  State  into  uxty-two  wster  districts, 
for  irrigation. 

Perfecting  the  mechanics*  lien  law. 

Proriding  that,  when  judicial  recorda  are  lost  or 
destroyed,  a  duly  oertifled  copy  of  such  original 
rooords  may  bo  received  and  filed  m  place  thereof,^ and 
in  cert^  coaes,  where  such  copy  can  not  be  obtamed, 
a  statement  of  the  sabetanee  of  the  original  may  be 
received ;  alao  preaoriUng  the  procedure  of  probate 
judges  for  replacing  destroyed  records  of  the  probata 
ooart.  fThis  act  waa  sugeeeted  by  the  loss  of  the 
records  of  Bent  County  by  nre.] 

Beviaing  the  law  for  toe  putdahment  of  cruelly  to 
animals. 

Requiring  all  persona^  assodations,  or  oorporationa 
who  divert  water  tbr  irrigation  to  erect  and  mdntain 
head-gates  and  waste-gntes  and  suitable  fssteninga 
thereon,  and,  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  after  five 
days'  notice,  empoweringthe  local  water oommiasioner 
to  provide  such  and  to  levy  the  expense  upon  such 
persons,  assodations,  or  corporations. 

Creating  the  oonnt^  of  Baca  oat  of  a  portion  of  Las 
Animas  Cono^. 

Creating  the  county  of  Cheyenne  out  of  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Bent  and  Elb^ 

Creating  the  ooun^  of  Kiowa  oat  of  a  portion  of  the 
oonnty  of  Bent. 

Creating  the  county  of  Kit  GatBon  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  county  of  Elbert. 

Creating  the  county  of  Lincoln  out  of  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Elbert  and  Bent. 

Creating  the  county  of  Montezunu  out  of  a  portion 
of  La  Plata  County. 

Creating  the  oonn^  of  Uo^an  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  county  of  Weld. 

Creatin  g  the  county  of  Otero  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
county  ofBent. 

Creating  the  county  of  FUllips  ont  of  a  portion  of 
the  county  of  Logan. 
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CTeating  the  ooimty  of  Prowen  out  of  s  portion  of 
the  county  of  Bent 

CrMting  the  oounty  of  Bio  Bluoo  out  of  a  portion 
of  Gftrflald  CouDljr. 

CfwtinK  the  oounty  of  Sedgwick  out  of  a  portion  of 
Lona  Coontv. 

Creating  tae  county  ^  Tama  out  of  a  portion  of 
Washington  Connty. 

The  total  appropriations  made  hj  the  G«nerfti 
Assembly  amounted  to  $3,955,2^61,  a  sum 
largely  in  ezcees  of  the  record  of  former  legisla- 
tures. Of  this  total,  $1,761,425.93  was  appro- 
priated out  of  the  general  fund  of  1889  and  1890 
(the  remainder  being  drawn  from  special  funds), 
but  a  liberal  estimate  by  the  Auditor  placed  the 
income  of  this  fund  for  those  rears  at  only  about 
$1,200,000— more  than  $600,000  beloT  the  ap- 
propriations. In  Tiflw  of  these  facts,  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  Sept  SB,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  requesting  its  opinion  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court,  rendered  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  contains  the  following  : 

By  Bootitm  16  <d  Artkle  X  of  the  CoDatitntion,  eaoh 
and  every  Qeueial  AiMmUy  ia  inUUtod  in  abaolute 
and  nnqnaMed  twma  from  making  appropriations  or 
aathorinng  expendituree  in  ezcefw  of  the  total  tax 
tiuDjproviBed  t>;  lav  and  applioable  for  anoh  appro- 
priation or  expenditure,  unless  such  Qeneral  ABsem- 
blj  shall  provide  for  levyinif  a  sofficaent  tax  within 
oonatitutiooal  limits  to  pay  the  iame  within  BOoh  fls- 
oal  year.  This  language  needs  no  oonHtruotion:  it 
means  that  the  State  oan  not  be  plunged  into  debt  by 
unauthorised  I^tialation.  If  tiie  Oeneral  Aaaembly 
pass  acts  malting  sooh  appropriatious,  or  anthorizinK 
expeuditures  in  exoess  of  constitutional  iimits,  such 
aciB  are  void ;  they  create  no  indebtedneaa  against  the 
State,  and  email  no  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  upon 
the  people  or  upon  any  future  Qeneral  Assembly. 

.  On  Uie  quMtion,  what  specific  appropriations 
should  be  singled  out  as  oeing  a  park  of  tha 
$600,000  excess  of  appropriations,  and  as  ther»* 
fore  being  unoonstitutional,  the  Court  say : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  tiiat  acta  of  the  General  A»- 
semb^  making  the  necessary  appropriations  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial departments  of  the  State  Oovemment  Anr  each 
fiscal  year,  including  interest  on  any  valid  public 
debt^  are  entitled  to  preference  over  sill  other  appro- 
priations from  the  general  public  revenue  of  the  State, 
without  referenoe  tothe  data  of  theirpaasage,  and  ir- 
respective of  emergency  clauses.  We  do  not  mean, 
as  has  been  datmed,  that  such  appropriationa  are  valid 
if  tliey  exceed  the  Umit  presoriood  by  section  16,  of 
ArticleX;  mv  have  we  oonddered  what  item  or  items 
would  be  entitied  to  the  preference  in  ease  such  ap- 
propria tioDS  in  the  aggregate  should  be  in  excess  of 
suon  constitutional  limit. 

The  Court  also  say  that,  iu  the  absence  of  a 
special  decision  on  each  particular  case,  the  Au- 
ditor must,  at  his  own  risk,  decide  whether  he 
will  draw  his  warrant  for  any  particular  appro- 
priation, and  the  Treasurer  whether  he  will  pay 
the  warrant.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion, 
Auditor  Swanbeck  examined  the  list  of  appro- 
priations for  1889  and  1^,  and  cut  off  some- 
thing more  than  $500,000  mwle  for  various  pub- 
lic purposes  which,  in  his  opinion,  fall  outside 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  The 

8 ro posed  Reformatory  in  Chaffee  County,  the 
rormal  School  at  Greeley ;  the  claim  of  State 
Agent  Bennett ;  tiie  extra  fund  for  new  build- 
ings jm  the  Agricultural  College  grounds,  at 
Fort  Collins ;  the  Bureau  of  Immigration ;  and 


the  sum  set  apart  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
State  Land  Board,  are  among  the  items  can- 
celed by  the  Auditor,  and  for  which  he  will  re- 
fuse to  draw  warrants.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  also  affects  the  validity  of  appropriations 
of  former  legislatures  made  in  excess  of  the  reve- 
nue, by  reason  of  which  a  large  amount  of  un- 
paid warrants  are  now  outstanding.  Which  of 
these  warrants  are  valid  and  which  not,  depends 
upon  the  object  for  which  they  were  drawn. 

Leglalatire  Expenses.— Soon  after  the  ad- 
jonmment  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  was 
charged  in  the  public  press  that  great  frauds  had 
been  practiced  upon  the  State  in  fnmishin^g  sup- 
plies for  the  use  of  that  body.  A  comparison  of 
the  expenses  of  each  of  the  seven  General  As- 
semblies for  per  diem  and  mileage,  clerk-hire, 
rentals,  furniture,  stationery  and  printing, 
showed  a  surprising  increase  in  the  expenses 
of  the  seventh  Assembly.  It  was  specifically 
chained  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  made  a 
contract  for,  and  had  approved  a  bill  of  $20,- 
478.50,  for  furniture  for  the  General  Assemb^ 
while  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  in  1887 
for  the  same  purpose  was  only  $8,806.56,  and  in 
1885,  only  $9,261.84.  The  above-named  bill  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $1,200  for  storage  of  furniture 
used  by  the  L^islature  of  1887,  but  no  furniture 
could  be  founa  when  needed  for  the  Legislature 
this  year,  and  a  new  supply  had  to  be  obtained. 
The  Secretary  had  also  made  contracts,  and  ttp- 
proved  bills  of  $19,980.45,  for  stationery  supplied 
to  members  of  the  Legislature,  a  sum  that  would 
g^vA  each  member  a  supply  worth  $266  for  a  ses- 
sion of  three  months,  A  bill  for  printing  legis- 
lative documents,  amounting  to  $6,000,  was  also 
far  in  excess  of  similar  bills  in  former  years.  It 
was  claimed  that  an  unlawful  agteement  for  pri- 
vate gain  must  have  existed  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  Secretary,  who  made  the  con- 
tracts, and  that  the  Auditor  had  been  derelict  in 
issuing  warrants  of  the  State  in  payment.  The 
facts  were  laid  before  the  nand  jtuy  of  Arapahoe 
County,  who  found  the  buls  to  oe  excessive  uid 
fraudulent,  and  returned  indiotmenla  against 
the  Secretary  and  certain  of  the  contractors. 

The  GkiTemor,  on  July  27,  addressed  letters  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rice,  State  Treasurer  Bris- 
bane, and  State  Auditor  Swanbeck,  making 
particular  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  above- 
named  contracts  and  concerning  other  dealings 
with  the  contractors,  and  oming  for  all  official 
documents  relating  to  the  transactions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  objecting  to  the  tone  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's letter,  refused  to  reply  until  a  second 
one,  devoid  of  the  discourteous  passc^es  of  the 
first,  was  addressed  to  him.  The  repues  of  the 
accused  officials  were  so  voluminous  that  the 
Governor,  on  Aug.  24,  called  upon  three  citizens 
—Hon,  R.  W.  Woodbury,  Judge  Amos  Stock,  and 
Hon,  Hugh  Butler— as  a  commission  to  examine 
the  reports,  to  determine  what  tbey  developed, 
and  to  ascertain  what  further  action,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  full  investigation  of 
the  transactions.  This  commission  made  its  re- 
port on  Sept  20,  severely  criticising  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Auditor.  Numerous 
instances  of  absurd  and  excessive  charges  in  the 
bills  were  cited.  They  recommended  that  the 
State  officers  implicated  be  held  on  their  ofBcial 
bonds  for  all  sums  lost  by  the  State  throuf^ 
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their  malfeasance.  This  report  was  transmitted 
to  the  Attomey-Oener^  by  the  Governor  with 
anoUfleation  that  he  had  engaged  two  other  pw- 
sons  as  assistant  counsel  to  aid  in  the  proposed 
legal  proceedings.  Ijate  in  November,  the  At- 
tomer-Oeneral  relied  that,  upon  consideration, 
it  had  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  begin  such 
proceeding  at  present,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
warrants  issued  for  the  bills  in  question  had  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment. 
The  latter  was  notified  that  snch  warranto  were 
jnubabW  illf^  and  should  not  be  psid.  The 
crimmaJ  cases  against  the  Secretary  and  the  con- 
tractors were  continued  till  Janua^,  1890, 

Taloations. — The  assessed  valoation  of  the 
State  for  1888  is  given  in  detail  below : 


PROPKRTT. 


AerMoT  tend  

iBMOveDwnts  tor  landa  

Mike  of  imUroMd— Ttluo  

ATCittM  TfthM  of  niArdundlM  . 

Oapltal  Id  BMautaettm  

Town  aod  city  loU  

HonM  

Main  

Aaaes  

CtOe  

Sbeep  

SwlM  

floats  

All  otber  anlnula  

Mnntcml  instnuiiADta  

Ootki  aadwuebm  

Jowali7  Mid  idM«  

Mooej  and  araditi  

Ckirkms  toA  rahtclM  

Bonseaold  property  

AU  otb«r  pK^rty  

Bank  Btoek,  other  shuM  

miiM.  i  gnu  pnweadB  


Onad  totd  tcIm  oTSIitB.  |lM,Ufl,S«  S6 


B,848,IW9 


170.0M 
10,458 
1,(M» 

gn,i»80 

T44,a79 
16,286 
10,408 
8,967 
A,685 
18,808 


38,613 


VahatliM, 


|39,SM.0S8  fiO 
11,106,910  00 
81,240,668  11 
7,068,647  00 
T0T,641  00 

eo,73a,seo  oo 

^611,6H  00 
088,S86  00 
9,840  00 
10,298,877  00 
761.8T7  00 
00,160  00 
10,617  00 
98.541  90 
486.706  00 
910,890  00 
66,808  00 
S.67a,0CT  00 
880,444  OO 
781,009  00 
8,608,000  88 
1,469,860  00 

i,6eajMoeo 


For  the  same  year  the  valuation  of  Arapahoe 
County,  which  includes  the  city  of  Denver,  was 
«5S,510.175.  For  1889  the  total  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  State  is  slightly  over  $194,000,000. 
There  was  a  \aree  increase  in  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  Arap^oe,  £1  Paso,  and  Pueblo  coun- 
ties ;  bat  most  of  the  other  counties  show  a  de- 
crease. The  assessed  acreage  of  laud  in  the 
State  has  increased  from  4,584,988  acres  in  1886 
to  9,343,689  acres  in  1888. 

PeBltestlarr.  —  The  number  of  prisoners 
KoT.  80, 1888,  was  298.  On  Kov.  SO,  16^  there 
were  41S  inmates.  The  management  is  reported 
to  be  satisfactoiT.  The  sum  of  917.S00  was  ap- 
propriated  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year  for 
ooifding  a  new  cell-house  and  shops,  and  for  an 
electric-light  plant.  For  maintenance  of  the 
Penitentiary  during  1889-'90  the  sum  of  $225,000 
was  appropriated.  Another  act  of  this  year  au- 
thorises the  Penitentiary  commissioners  to  em- 
ploy such  oonvicts  as  they  see  fit  in  constructing 
imgating^itches,  canals,  reservoirs,  etc. ;  and  for 
Hat  purpose  to  purchase  the  necessary  tools,  to 
acquire  or  take  land,  and  to  divert  the  water  of 
Arkansas  river.  Ditches  so  made  are  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  State,  which  may  lease  to  ad- 
joining owners  the  rieht  to  take  water  therefrom. 

The  LegiBlatnie  dso  provided  this  year  for 
the  establiehment  of  a  State  Reformatorv  in 
Chaffee  County,  designed  to  receive  ;roatnful 
priaooers,  and  persons  convicted  of  minor  of- 
fanses.   It  is  required  that  the  term  of  sentence 


of  such  persons  shall  be  indefinite,  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Reformatory  officials.  The 
site  of  the  new  institution  is  to  be  given  to  the 
State,  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated 
for  buildings.  But,  owing  to  a  decision  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  (referred  to  above),  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  appropriation  can  be  used. 

The  State  Industrial  School  at  Golden,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  cared  for  189  boys  and  25 
eins.  Provision  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory  building,  to 
cost  not  more  than  $S0,000,  and  for  completing 
the  present  dormitory  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  For 
the  next  two  years  the  sum  of  $60,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  maintain  the  institution. 

State  Capitol.— The  Board  of  Capitol  Man- 
agers have  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  failure 
of  the  contractor.  In  order  to  place  the  uncom- 
pleted basement  in  a  condition  of  safety,  bids 
were  invited  and  a  oontract  let  for  $69,760.  Thu 
contract  completed  the  foundation  walls.  After 
much  deliberation,  and  under  the  advice  of  At- 
tomejr-General  Mush  and  otber  counsel,  bids 
were  invited  for  the  completion  of  the  building 
according  to  the  original  contract  No  bid  for 
the  entire  work  being  satisfactory,  the  board 
awarded  the  stone  and  brick  work  for  $700,000. 
Upon  this  contract  $62333.78  has  been  paid, 
making  a  total  paid  to  date  on  the  capitol  build- 
ing of  $262,697.84.  It  will  require  $400,000  in 
a^ition  to  the  $1,000,000  already  appropriated  to 
finish  the  building  as  originally  designed. 

The  Legislature  of  this  y«!ir  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  one-half  mill 
m  18^  and  1960,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  at  the. 
election  in  November,  whether  a  bonded  debt  of 
$260,000  should  be  created,  in  addition  to  the 
debt  of  $300,000,  authorized  br  vote  of  the 
people  in  188S,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  capitol.  Upon  this  question 
the  people  voted  affirmatively. 

Coal.— During  1888,  2,186,477  tons  of  coal 
were  produced.  Of  this  product  700,574  tons 
were  shipped  out  of  the  State,  mainlv  to  points 
in  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Nebraska.  The  average 
value  of  coal  on  the  cars  at  the  mines  was  $3.20 
a  ton,  making  the  value  of  the  State  production 
in  1888  $4,808,049.40.  The  average  number  of 
persons  emplored  was  6376.  There  have  been 
170,484  tons  of  oc^e  made  during  the  year. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  say  that  the  area  in  Colorado  where  coal 
has  been  developed  covers  at  least  1,000,000 
'  acres.  They  further  estimate  that  the  entire 
coal-bearing  area  of  the  State  is  more  than  36,- 
000,000  acres,  or  as  large  as  the  area  of  England. 

Militia. — The  Legislature  of  this  year  made  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  law  governing  the  State 
militia.  In  time  of  peace  the  organized  militia, 
known  as  the  Colorado  National  Guard,  was 
limited  to  1,550  officers  and  men.  Provision  was 
made  for  holding  annual  encampments.  The 
force  actually  organized  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  numbered  fewer  than  1,000  men  and  was 
insufficient^  equipped. 

Wool. — This  is  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  there  beine  more  than  8,000 
growers  in  the  bnsinew,  inuuding  about  600 
who  own  the  stock.    There  are  m  the  State 
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nearly  2,000,000  head  of  sheep,  and  the  wool  pro- 
duetioQ  daring  1888  of  graded  and  thorough- 
bred sheep  amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000  pounds 
of  fine,  fine  medium,  and  medium  wool.  There 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  sheep  raised 
for  ten  years  past  Where  the  Mexican  then 
predominated  there  is  only  now  and  then  a  flock 
of  this  description. 

Cattle. — The  range  cattle  business  in  Colo- 
rado is  gradually  bectuninff  a  thing  of  the  past 
as -an  exolusive  bosiaess,  because  of  the  steady 
encroachment  of  farming  settlements  upon  the 
pl^ns.  Tlw  number  of  cattle  in  the  State 
»  reported  as  1,500,000  in  1888.  About  the 
same  number  was  reported  for  each  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  Five  years  previous  to 
1888  there  were  1,000,000  cattle  on  the  range, 
and  600,000  on  the  farms.  Now  There  are 
1,000,000  on  the  farms  and  500,000  on  the  range. 
So  the  number  has  not  changed,  the  only  change 
beinff  in  the  situation,  which  has  brought  with  it 
a  safer  and  more  profitable  business.  The  latest 
estimate  of  the  annual  revenue  from  cattle  is 
$1,000,000.  During  the  season  of  1888,  180,000 
head  of  cattle  went  to  Eastern  markets. 

Agrlcnltare.— The  total  yield  of  the  princi- 
pal agricultural  products,  as  reported  by  the 
assessors  of  the  various  counties  for  1888,  was  as 
follows,  in  bushels:  Wheat,  3,516,843;  com, 
908,324;  rye,  88,641;  oats,  1,563,885;  barley, 
197,016;  potatoes,  2,856,864;  hay,  467,800  tons. 

Mining. — An  official  report  of  the  mineral 
output  of  Colorado  during  1888  shows  a  large 
increase  over  1887  in  silver,  a  great  proportion- 
ate eain  in  copper,  and  a  heaitiiT  growth  in  lead 
production.  The  gold  prodnct  snows  a  decrease. 
The  total  increase  in  the  four  metals  over  1887 
is  $9,204,000  in  exact  flgures. 

The  following  is  the  statement : 


METALS. 

i  1887. 

1888. 

2Er::::;::::::::::::: 

98,758,098  *6 
U,mj>4»  04 
a08,2S6  81 
T,00«,«1  6S 

Oraod  toUl  

  •97,846,000 

98^e40,9»4  T8 

The  State  Sujireme  Court,  in  March.  1889, 
rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act  of  1887,  subjecting  mining  prop- 
ertue  to  taxation.  The  decision  was  made  m  we 
case  of  the  Iron  Silver  Company. 

Pnblle  Lands.  — The  filings  upon  public 
lands  in  Colorado  during  1888  have  not  equaled, 
by  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  the  filings  of  1887.  But 
the  number  of  final  proofs,  which  mean  actual 
settlement  and  possession  of  land  for  homes 
and  general  purposes  of  utility  and  improvement, 
has  jncreased  gnatly. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  filings  made  in 
1888,  at  the  various  land  offices,  except  at  (}]en- 
wood  Springs  and  Onnnison . 
ornon.  A<n>. 

5"*"  i,«8a,7»-4« 

PaMo   m,m 

IfOMf   098,  TOO 

Det  Korts   SSBiSl 

Centrd  Olty   80,000 

Pa««Wp   «,000 

I*ke  City   8,000 

TbUI   8.884,186'48 

Dwroue  ftviD  1887   99^iMt-M 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Imports. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1889,  amounted  to  $740,181,666, 
the  highest  total  ever  recorded.  The  increase 
has  been  steady  for  the  last  four  years.  The 
amount  in  18S6  was  $728,957,11^  haring  in- 
creased from  $685,486,186  in  1884.  The  avei^ 
age  tor  the  four  vears  ie86-'89  was  $699,210,128, 
as  compared  with  $667,142,026  for  the  previous 
five  years,  and  $^,569,674  for  the  five  yean 
1876-'80.  The  imports  of  articles  of  food  and 
living  animals  in  1889  constituted  SS'lO  percent, 
of  the  total  value  of  imports,  amounting  to  $2S9,- 
140,G^,  as  against  $220,620,454  in  1888,  equal  to 
80*47  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  that  year.  Arti- 
cles in  a  crude  oondition  which  enter  into  the  va- 
rious prooessss  of  domestio  industry  are  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  ot  $178,646,695,  being  32-90 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  as  against  $175,- 
013,755,  or  24'17  per  cent  in  IS&S.  Articles 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  but  serving 
as  materials  in  the  manufactures  or  mechanic 
arts,  were  valued  at  the  total  sum  of  $88,980,803, 
forming  11*27  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ports m  1889,  as  compared  with  $84,880,801. 
equal  to  11-71  per  cent  in  1888.  HannfactiiTed 
articles  ready  for  consumption  were  valued  at 
$146,076,917.  or  19-61  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1689,  as  compared  with  $144,656,061,  or  20  per 
cent,  for  the  previous  year.  Articles  of  volun- 
tarv  use  and  luxuries  were  valued  at  $97,285,225 
in  1889,  as  against  $96,88e/M8  in  1888,  the  per- 
centages being  18-06  and  18-66  respectively. 
Among  the  articles  free  of  dnty  imports  of  food 
and  live  animals  oonstituted  46-62  per  oent  of 
the  whole,  and  among  dutiable  articles  24-52  per 
cent  in  1889.  Raw  materials  formed  44-62  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  duty-free  imports,  and 
13-14  per  cent  of  articles  paying  duty.  Partly 
manufactured  articles  destined  for  uses  of  man- 
ufacture oonstituted  4-88  per  cent  of  the  nnr 
taxed,  and  14-92  per  cmt  of  the  dutiable  im- 
ports. Manufactured  articles  ready  for  con- 
sumption constituted  3*41  per  cent  of  the  tree, 
and  28*11  per  cent  of  the  dutiable  articles.  Lux- 
uries and  articles  of  voluntary  use  form  1-12  per 
oent  of  the  total  imports  on  the  free  list,  and 
19-81  per  oent  of  the  total  value  of  dutiable  im- 
ports. The  total  value  of  dutiable  merchandise 
imported  in  1689  was  $488,644Jt87,  as  u;ain8t 
$479,885,499  in  1666;  the  tottd  value  of  mer- 
chandise free  of  duty  was  $356,487,078,  as  against 
$244,071,615.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1889  those 
imported  direct  from  foreign  countries  are  rep- 
resented by  the  sum  of  $688,722,606,  while  $87,- 
234,609  is  the  value  of  tiiose  imported  thro^h 
the  exterior  ports  without  ap[»Bisem«iL  Tbe 
total  value  of  imports  entered  for  immediate 
consomption  is  returned  as  $574,061,206;  that 
of  imports  entered  for  warehouse,  $149,876,906. 
As  respects  the  means  of  carriage  employed  in 
the  import  trade  the  merchandise  brought  by 
railroad  and  land  vehicles  was  $88J226,886  in 
1889,  as  against  $83,209,469  in  1886 ;  brought  in 
American  steam  vessels,  $64,453,651,  as  against 
$658,150,010;  in  American  sailing  vessels,  $66,- 
830,451,  asagainst  $55,875,286;  in  foreign  steam 
vessels,  $525,161,016.  as  against  $498,m,88«:  in 
foreign  sailing  vessels,  $00,959,661,  as  aniast 
$72,096,021. 
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The  values  of  the  prineipal  articles  and  claases 
ut  articlee  exempt  from  duty  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  SO,  1880,  as  compared  with  the  valaes  for 
the  preceding  year,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


ABTicLBB  naa  of  ddty. 


Aidinals  

Artld«s,prodaM<lfD.8.,i«t«ni'd. 

Art  works  

Aqdialtam  

Bark.  b«m]oek  

Botdng-dotlu  

Books,  amf^  tagnvtagu,  etc — 

ABarliw  

Altai,  or  orado  tartar  

ClBdMDft  baifc  

Cochineal  

Lt)(rwood,  etc  

Gnma  

IndlBa  

Chloride  of  lime  

Uoorioe  root  

Hlnera]  waters  

Rttaah,  moilato  of  

QQliiU,talUof  

Bod*,  nitrate  of.  

Bnlphttr  

Taollla  bem  

AS  other  ehendoola,  dmga,  «iid 

„d70«  

Coeo*  

Ctrffco  

QAr  yarn  

Cork  wood  aitd  btik  

OottOB,rMr  

IHuBoiida,  HMgh  


_  imbatKMH  

fertdlHn   

nben  

Rah  

lUnMif  

CoooMnntt  

Other  IMto  

Fnia,  ondroMed  

Hair  

e«M-akiiu  

Other  sklne  

Personal  effects  of  Imndgnnta 

and  eldxeni  

Indik-rnbber  and  gittla-pwbhft  . . . 

IroT7,  animal  

Itott.  TeffotkbU  

Oila,  fixed  

Otla.  volatile  

Oraa,  sold-be«liir  

Ore*,  •Urer-bearlnf  

n^atoek  

PlaaMr-o^nria  

Ptatlnam  

Phimbago  

SMda  

BOk,  muDUBfeetDrad 
8| 


Tin 

Wood  

aitlelM  from  HswiUn  Iduda  .. 
AO  otter  ftMOTtMM  


Totalfteofdnty   «9M,0n,«5  |SB«,48T,0T8 


1888. 


98,888,098 
S,461,8]9 
SSOlTII 
118.8U 
800,800 
2&T,0Tt 
»Tfi,6ST 
il4,a«8 
8,890,612 
8M,718 

i,«n,ei8 
ifit8,*n 

SS0,4»0 
S.M»,«89 

i^,fia8 

8,801,178 
aO,B07,SM 

141,0H 
1^808 

Tii,fWO 

8O0,ei8 
8,819,478 

900,991 
1^788 

119,SS8 
1,408,140 
8,Ifi8,6D4 

8i4,7S8 
1,809,461 
1.9BS,81« 
8,180,808 

II,  M9,988 

8,067,880 

III,  067,!62 
086,788 
IM,S88 
080,991 

1,000,811 
8.888 
9,ltS,6<S 
^488,0S6 
14&816 
6«4,7«1 
871,441 
780,189 
10,081,688 
8,84t,&fl8 
183«0,«86 
8,7SS,0ffi 
4,189,787 
10,818,484 
4320,884 


1889. 

$8,887,588 

0.  807.788 
837,899. 

80,811 
1B^788 
899,410 
1,160,815 
488,708 
2,490,6n 
8«7,9«« 
74.880 

1,  «0,4« 

0.  870.467 
3,084,106 
1.600,478 

874,480 
881,114 
1,0673U 
900,301 

8,02^044 
099,008 

8,160,401 
8,142,001 
74,784,888 
184.800 
908,047 
1,104,606 

80iioo 

2,418,870 
941^ 

1,018,008, 
104,887 

1,678,497 

8,671,084 
788,700 

1.  fie7,«88 
8,088,167 
8,481,610 
T,00e^18 

17,400,818 

8,788.073 
13,881,181 
001,508 
00,674 
118,804 
1,080,034 
81,881 
0,961,110 
^035,l>t7 
184,478 
6«^801 
848.481 
06a793 
10,888.329 
8,808,300 
12,485,588 
7,014,406 
4,489.084 
12,688,008 
^479,440 


tained  55^064,530  pounds  of  lead  admitted  free 
of  du^  at  Paso  del  Norte,  SUuria,  and  Corpus 
Christi,  on  the  border  of  Mexico,  from  wmidt 
country  89  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  silver  ore 
were  received.  The  import  of  rags  for  paper 
stock  Bhowed  an  increase  from  118,4So,464  pounds 
to  142,788368  pounds.  The  import  of  raw  silk 
increased  from  5,178,840  pounds  to  5,820,646 
poands;  of  waste  silk  from  742,818  pounds  to 
1,221,941  pounds.  The  imports  of  epices  of  idl 
kinds  decreased  from  27,615,564  pounds  to  34,- 
652,100  pounds.  The  tea  imports  were  78,292,- 
116  pounds,  having  fallen  off  from  84,627,870 
pounds  in  1888.  Tin  imports  increased  from 
81,690,583  pounds  to  38,877,287  pounds.  The 
imports  of  raw  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  248,824,688  pounds,  against  228,540,618 
pounds  in  1888;  of  rice,  10,660,800  pounds, 
against  12,269,500  pounds. 

The  values  of  the  dutiable  imports  and  classes 
of  imports  in  1889  and  in  the  previous  year  are 
found  in  the  salq'oined  table: 


Of  animals  for  breeding,  there  were  imported 
in  1889,  4,462  head  of  cattle,  against  6,866  in 
1888  ;  9,911  horses,  against  10,376;  and  5,926 
sheep,  against  18,866.  The  quantity  of  distilled 
spirits  returned  free  of  duty  in  1889  was  1,615,- 
316  proof  saUon^  against  2,796,603  in  1888.  The 
imports  of  coffee  show  an  increase  from  438,646.- 
794  pounds  to  678,897,454  pounds.  Fresh  flsh 
hicreased  from  88,052,402  pounds  to  47,369,861 
pounds.  The  India-rubber  import  was  82,£@9,- 
oOl  pounds,  while  in  1888  the  quantity  was  86,- 
(^8,351  pounds.  The  imports  of  ulver  ore  con- 


DCTUBU  ABIXUS. 


Ajilmala  

Aitworka   

Books,  mapa,  enmvlogs  

Braa^  and  ajanafactaree  of  

Breadatoft  

BrIaUoa  

Bnuhea  

Battooa  

Cement  

Ooal-tar  colora  

Gl;rc^0  

Licwood  eztntot,  oto  

OiMum,  cmde   ...... 

Oplnm  prepared  ft>r  amaUiif 


Soda,  MUtaof.  

Bomae, ,,.  

Other  ehemfeali  ud  drags  

Karthe  

Ch>cka,  and  parts  of  

Watches,  ana  parts  of  

Coal,  bltnmlnoiis  

Copper  ore  

Copper,  and  msnsflwtWM  «t.  

Corsets  

Cotton  clothe  

Clothing,  cotton  

Cotton  emhrolderles,  laoes,  ete. . 

Cotton  knit  mods  

Cotton  tliread  

Other  manu&otnree  of  cotton  .... 
Bartboi,  atone,  ud  aUm  wan .. . 

Beads  

DoUa  

Fans  

Festbera  

Feathers  and  flowers,  artlfldal  . . . 

Perltameries  and  coamettcs  

Pipes  and  smokers'  trtldes  

OOmt  fkacT  articles  

Fish  

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jote  

Flax,  hemp,  ana  jute,  msnailkct- 

ores  of   

Fruits  

Fnra,  dressed,  and  maonlhot'res  of. 

Olasa  and  ? las«ware  

Balr  

H^JboDDota,  hoods,  ud  nute- 

Hay  

H<n)S  

Indla-mbber  and  gnttin-perahn, 

manafhctorea  of.  

Iron  ore  

Iron  and  steel  mannflMMiea  

Jewelry,  ud  goU  ud  sUVer 

muufkctnrea  

Predous  atones  snd  Imltatlui  t^. 

Load,  SDd  muulhotiirH  of  

Leather  


1888. 


H8Ta,90S 

1.070,807 
a,»07.179 

398,008 
8,766.192 
1.816,886 

089,165 
8.710,100 
1,008,000 
1,089,078 
l,0e4.7&« 

108,000 
1^,881 

666,880 

313,040 
4,004,180 

%u,m 

8,800,002 

819,808 
888,268 
1.002,006 
8,84«,141 
391,186 
116,000 
LODlioO 
8,480,140 
898,801 
11,071  J»t 
0,818.180 
067,706 
^062,966 
0,410,871 
2,007,850 
1,688.688 
604,812 
1,408,611 
488,940 
801,485 
280,714 
000,144 
8,403,088 
17,646,189 

88,748,171 
14,714.866 
4,188,088 
7,864.736 
178,008 

6380,868 
010,084 
1,011,406 

848,808 
1,818.084 
48,098,101 

1,100,754 
10,680,901 
061.017 

«,87a,on 
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Leather  manufktctnrM  

Halt  

Holt  llquiin  

Marble  and  atone  

Hetali,  metal  eompoaitlona,  and 

mannfactnitte  of  

Mineral  BubatanosB  

Hnslcsl  loBtninMnts  

OHb  

Paints  and  colors  

Pupw  

ProTfaloDB  and  dalrr  prodncta  .  . 

Bice  

Bait  

Heeds  

Silk,  manulkctures  at  

Soap  

Sptcea,  groDnd  

Brandr  

Otberaplrita  

Sponges  

Hucar,  molassee,  and  candy  

TobaciDo,  leaf  

Tobaoock  manofocUirea  of.  

Vegetables   

Wtiiea,  iparkllDg'  

Wines,  itUI  

Wood,  and  mannlMtuM  of.  

Clothing  wools  

Combl^  woob  

Oarpet  and  other  wools  

Woolen  inaDOftctares  

2n&  speHer,  and  manohctiires  oL 
All  other  dutliMe  ■rtides  


Total   |iT;-.":.Vi;^i/'  1488,644,081 


U89* 


1S89. 


M,ll!fi.firjCh 
l4A.i^l> 

i:,4i«>,Wi 

2,4Pfl.I'H 

i,ir)rt,M-i 
:;,in,2-!'i 

:i-'i,?i.vi,Jlf^i 

J.lll'.HV-i 
lll,SICl',-Lll 

T.-H';:.  i-i-i 

,l.fhl(i,JT." 
:!,i;>!i,T^.) 

-IT.711K«!I3 


&,8Tft,409 
111,881 

1,006,677 

8,8ST,0M 
116,718 
1,722,880 
1,878,614 
1,2H811 

1,774,891 
8.00\371 
H8,181 
4.488,481 
81S128,7M 
4&S,16< 
178,668 

8BI,76B 
818380 
61,Ma,873 
10,868,216 
8,743,764 
2,960,190 
4,804,418 
8,409,80e 
11,284,978 
0,911,246 
1,056,079 
10,417,190 
6S,0«4,»4S 
166,687 
6,860,086 


The  imports  ot  live  animals  include  57,667 
cattle,  against  67^  in  1888;  48.768  hoises, 
against  63,033 ;  and  808,894  sheep,  ag^st  454,- 
213.  The  imooits  of  barley  were  11,868,419 
bushels,  Talued  at  $7,723,838,  against  10,831,461 
bushels,  valued  at  98,076,082,  in  1888,  The  im- 
ports of  cotton  piece  goods  increased  from  27,- 
660,196  to  80,386;i89  square  yards.  Bituminous 
ooal  increased  in  quantity  from  877,504  to  1,155,- 
829  tons.  Under  the  head  of  ^h  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  imports  of  cured  cod,  sardines, 
and  pickled  herring  and  salmon,  and  an  increase 
in  smoked  herring  and  other  sorts.  The  flax  im- 
ports advanced  in  quantity  from  5,691  to  7,896 
tons ;  hemp  from  47,947  to  55,835  tons ;  sisal  grass 
and  other  Ibers  from  36,401  to  38,542  tons ;  but 
iute  receded  from  115,163  to  88,655  tons.  Un- 
der the  head  of  fmits  there  was  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  imports  of  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  and 
raisins.  Plate  glass  and  mirrors  show  a  decline. 
The  hop  imports,  though  higher  prices  made 
the  total  value  greates  than  in  1888,  fell  awav  in 
quantity  from  6,585,083  to  3,976,158  pounds. 
The  imports  of  iron  ore  decreased  from  919,644 
to  653,206  tons;  pig  iron  from  825,517  to  183,- 
256  tons ;  scrap  iron  from  142,087  to  34,217  tons ; 
bar  iron  from  74,363,371  to  69,180.^1  pounds; 
steel  rails  from  136,799  to  24;^7  tons ;  steel  ingots, 
blooms,  and  bars  from  414,489,698  to  215,630,939 
pounds;  wire  from  270,989,550  to  180,209,180 
pounds.  In  cattlery,  machinery,  and  firearms 
there  were  larger  imports,  and  in  taggers'  tin 
there  was  an  increase  from  634,944,945  to  735,- 
737,990  pounds.  The  imports  of  cheese  declined 
from  8,750,185  to  8,207,026  pounds.  Rice  im- 
ports were  122,346,138  pounds,  against  87,546,- 
501  pounds  in  1888.  Salt  shows  a  decline  from 
690,346,366  to  582,879,147  pounds.  The  linseed 
imports  more  than  doubled,  being  3,259,460 
bashels  in  1889.    Among  silk  manufactures 


there  were  smaller  imports  of  piece  goods  and 
ribbons,  but  an  increase  in  laces.  The  imports 
of  cane  sugar  were  less  in  quantitv  than  in  1888, 
being  2,275,159,226  poun^  agauut  2,400,767.- 
892  pounds ;  but  the  total  value  was  greater,  be- 
ing 169,495.465,  against  $62,388,740.  The  beet- 
sugar  imports  increased  in  quantity  from  61,949,- 
752  to  243,474,041  pounds,  and  in  vaim  from 
11,694,776  to  $6,057,910.  The  leaf-tobacoo  im- 
ports increased  from  18,600,1^  to  20,106381 
pounds;  yet  the  total  value  was  about  the  same 
m  both  years.  The  imports  of  cigars  were  about 
8  per  cent,  greater.  Potatoes  were  imported  to 
the  amount  of  8,259,636  bushels,  valued  at  $3,- 
693,021,  in  1888;  but  in  1889  the  imports  were 
not  much  more  than  a  tenth  as  great  in  qnontity 
and  less  than  a  tenth  in  value.  Peas  ana  beans 
declined  from  1,9^,864  to  765.488  buAels.  The 
imports  of  clothing  wools  were  20,226,317  pounds, 
against  23,089,679  pounds;  of  combing  wools, 
6,869,871  pounds,  i«ainst  5,639,528  pounds;  of 
carpet  and  other  low-grade  wools,  90,391.641 
pounds,  against  84,879,546  pounds;  of  carpets, 
601,701  square  yards,  against  892,981  square 
yards  in  1888;  of  cloths,  8,852,718  pounds, 
against  O,069,7(^  pounds;  of  dress  goods,  01,- 
284,188  square  yanls,  against  86,680,007  square 
yards;  of  shoddy  and  waste,  8,662,2i[)0  pounds, 
against  4,483,325  pounds;  of  yams,  8,616,826 
pounds,  afainst  3,740,604  pounds. 

ExpOTO. — The  exports  amounted  to  $742,- 
40],7w,  while  the  average  for  the  past  four  years 
was  $708,516,087.  The  average  for  the  previous 
five  years,  1881-'85,  was,  however,  $701,892,474, 
while  in  188a-'81  the  exports  amounted  to  $902,- 
877,346.  These  figures  show  that,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendencv  to  de- 
cline in  the  export  trade.  The  main  falling  off 
has  been  in  br^stuSs.  The  exports  under  this 
head  were  considerably  less  than  one  half  the 
grain  exports  of  1879-*80,  the  year  ofgreatest  ex- 

?}rtation,  when  they  amounted  to  $^6,764,807. 
he  total  export  of  provisions  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts shows  a  Slight  increase  on  the  previous  three 
years,  but  was  much  less  than  in  any  of  the  ten 
preceding  years,  and  one  third  less  than  the 
maximum  of  $156,809,840,  which  was  attained 
in  I880-'81.  The  export  of  cotton  in  1888-*8& 
has  only  been  exceeded  twice  in  fourteen  jetm. 
Kerosene  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous 
two  years,  and  was  about  the  average  in  value, 
though  above  the  average  in  quantity.  Owing 
to  Russian  competition,  American  petroleum, 
while  increasing  in  the  quantity  exported,  is 
falling  in  price.  These  four  staples  represent 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  The  tobaoco 
ex{x)rt,  which  is  next  in  importance,  was  smaller 
than  in  1888.  There  was  a  dedine  also  in  cot- 
ton goods,  but  iron  and  steel  and  their  manu- 
factures  show  an  improvement. 

The  imports  and  exports  now  almost  balance; 
the  average  export  of  the  last  four  years  is  $706,- 
516,  087,  while  the  average  of  imports  is  $609,- 
210,128,  and.  during  the  last  two  years,  the  im- 

girts  tor  the  first  time  exceeded  the  exports, 
eretofore  the  balance  has  alvmrs  been  very 
much  the  other  way;  in  1878-'79  exports  ex- 
ceeded imports  bv  $264,661,666.  The  move- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  have,  of  course,  been 
greatly  affected  by  this  change.  America  usu- 
ally imports  more  gold  thui  it  exports;  the  net 
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export  in  188B  was  |40,667,^7.  The  exports  of 
silver  have  always  exceeded  the  importB;  last 
year  the  difference  was  greater  than  saj  other, 
amounting  to  $18,011,0^. 

The  exports  of  domeetle  merdiandise,  clasu- 
fled  acooi^inff  to  tiie  sooreee  of  production,  are 
exhiUted  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  total 
nines  of  each  group  for  the  two  years  1888  and 
1889: 


OLABBICS  or  ABIICLBS. 


Afrlealtiinl  pradueta 

ubig  prodMte  

fVMWt  prodaaU  


ISSB. 

1S89. 

•tKIQ,T8^816 

a8,wi,o» 

19,»4T,T8« 
e6,M7,IST 

^49G,B66 

$780,282,488 

Agricultural  products  constituted  73*23  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1888,  whereas,  in 
1889,  the  proportion  was  72-87  per  cent ;  tiie  va- 
riation was  not  caused,  however,  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  ratio  of  mannf  actared  products,  which 
ftermed  19H)6  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1888,  and 
ooly  19  per  cent  in  1889,  but  by  the  gain  in  the 
percentage  of  forest  products  from  8*51  to  S-70 
per  cent  of  minerals  from  2-63  to  2*78  per  cent, 
and  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  from  0-8  to 
(MW  per  cent 

The  values  exported  of  the  various  articles  and 
olasaeeof  cuticles  of  domestic  production  in  1889, 
compared  with  the  flguzes  for  1888,  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 


ABTICUa. 
Agricattaril  tmphttanti   



Alt  work*  

Bark  fbr  tuiiliw  

BUIlnd  UblM  

BtawUiw  •  

Bom*,  boolk,  ud  borM  

Book*,  mapt,  ud  ongnrian  

Braas,  and  nuoa&otum  or  

KtadMuA  

Meb  

Broom  oore. , ............ ... ... 

Braotns  utd  tnnshei  

C«DdlM  

OHilagaa  and  bono  carl  

Can,  railroad  

Ckalan  for  aanflag«a  

ChflndoalB,  drug*,  djnBa,  and  madl- 

ftae*  

CMkaaadmtdKa  

Coal,  anttuaidta  

Coal,  bttamlBOW  

OoOba  iBd  MMoa,  greoad  

Ooppvon  

C^^t  mannlWnrod  

cottoB  doii' .*.'.'.'.".'"  1 ! 

Cotton  clothing  

Other  cotton  maoidhetnM  

Bartbon  and  abliia  wan  

Km  

riDCT  artidaa  

rcrttiaerB  

IVh  

Flax,  h«rap,  aid  Jato  nacuhaertt 

TnitM   

Fun  and  ftir  aUaa  

ehaa  

Oloeoao  

Otaa  

OraaM  

Gupowdor  

Otber  osqtloaH'ea  


1888. 


|2,«4MOT 

271,010. 
2M,S!04 

SI.87U 
11»I,0T6 
196,17« 
1,784,571 
808,134 
12T,191.«8T 

7a,880 
l«),6ai 
164.488 
147,881 

I,  8B1,2»1 

8es,4«u 

766,188 

II,  188,972 

4,082.840 
2,278.040 

]2],8«7 
Sl064,68T 
S.812,79B 
288,016,760 
ll,88^S6e 

817,«U 
1,860,976 

201,781 
66.784 

917.980 
l,e&S,028 
4,177,980 
1.8»1,216 
8,S10,208 
4,777,246 

881,628 

168,fi78 
46,778 

924,777 

128,846 


1888. 


$8,688,769 
18,874.818 
6»4,40& 

870,885 
84,888 
182,188 
248,420 
1,712,079 
881,187 
188,876,48 

70.no 

1&&,551 
188,877 
1,6M,!>B4 
1,42«,287 
010,114 

^641,681 
l,86^319 
4,217,008 
8,478.476 
04,088 
7,518.eM 
2,848.BM 
287,776,270 
a,468.n4 
801,589 
l,44fi,067 
187,780 
75.878 
1,142,708 
986,569 
5,909,885 
1,644.485 
0,071.564 
6.08i48.-i 
894,044 
74S.M0 
7a.38B 
827.K76 
18M18 
700^019 


Bair,  aad  mainftetam  of  

Hl^M  and' akiaa.' ."!!.'.'!!.'!'!!.'.' '. 

Boaoj  

Hopa  

IM  

Indlft-rubber  and  jiiTta  pnimha. 

maauikcturw  of  

Ink   

Inatnimenta  

Irdh  and  Btoel  

JowebT  

{sr.::::::::;:::r;::::::;;;:: 

Laather,  aid  raa— fcctnraa  ot.. .. 

lime  and  otmeot  

Matt  Uqnon  

IfarMe  and  itooo,  and  manitet- 

area  cS   

Matches  

Mnaleal  InstrameBti  

Maralfltorea  

Oakum  

Oil  oake  and  oU  nwal  

Animal  oila  

Mlneimi  oIIr,  enide  

HliMfal  oila,  refloed  or  maBiilhet'd 

Tecetable  oUa  

Ore.  gold  and  BilTer  

Paints  and  oolora  

P^MF,  and  mannfcotoraa  of  

Puafflne  and  panfflna  wax  

Plated  ware  

Prorlstuie  

Qolekailver  

Ban  

mSe.  

Bait  

BMda  

Btik  niaoaflwtarea  

Boap   

Spennaeetl  

Sploea,  groond  «r  prapued  

6pltlU  

Spirits  ct  turpentine  

Stuvb  

Stadonerr,  other  than  paper  .... 
Btereotjpe  and  eleetro^po  pklM. 
Btrav  and  palm-leafmannlMtarea. 

Sngar  and  moUases  

Tto,  ma&ubctnrH  cif  

Tobaeoo,  nnmanDftetared  t , , 

Tobaeou,  mannfcctoree  of  

Tmuka  and  tnTeUu-lMga  

TTmbrdlas  and  simaudaa  

Taralah   

TegeUbles  

Teeaela  sold  to  ftnelgnecB  

YlD^ar  

Wax,  bees'  

Whalebone  

Wine  

Wood,  and  mannfhctaraa  of  

Wool,  raw  

Woolen  manohetsrea  

ZIoc  ore  or  oxtde  

Zinc,  maaufkctures  of  

All  other  unmannthotared  artlclaa. 
All  other  maoalhctnrMl  artlolai. . . 


1888. 


Total  domMde  exporit   $668,868,104  $780,362,488 


811,219 
8^8,819 
678,828 
7,579 
1.208,060 
86,644 
866,867 

184,670 
714,014 

17,768,086 
489,417 
570.086 
180,556 
9,568,411 
182,481 
686,848 

644,044 

78371 
906,540 
8,840,801 
82,518 
6,428,980 
1,188.061 
^7BS.O08 
41,860,401 
8,350.778 
107,878 
492,709 
1,076,561 
2,168,847 
001,069 
08,068,080 
581,1K 
81,490 
22,S&4 
81,478 
1,516,690 
06,6G0 
810,664 
84,018 
66,270 
871,877 
8,080,106 
208,982 
4^^091 
81.981 
79,625 
8,200,679 
819,000 
8I,»8«,06< 
aJt7a,4B7 
178,780 
1.070 
187,150 
1,841,867 
107,850 
10.865 
20,054 
799,048 
288,828 
88,068,107 
^872 
471,808 
1%97< 
18,601 
498,155 
706,018 


The  exports  of  cattle  numbered  206,786  head 
in  1889,  against  140,208  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  exports  of  live  hogs  were  45,128  in  number, 
nearly  double  those  of  1888,  and  the  number  of 
horses  exported  increased  from  2,268  to  3,748, 
while  sheep  fell  off  in  number  from  148,817  to 
128,862,  though  the  aggr^to  value  shows  an 
increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent  In  bread  stuffs 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  com  from 
24,278,417  to  69,592,931  bushels,  which,  with  in- 
creased exports  of  Imrley,  com  meal,  oats  and  oat 
meal,  rye  and  bread  and  bnscnit  nearly  offset  the 
decline  in  the  exports  of  wheat  from  66,789,261  to 
46,414,189  busheb,and  of  wheat  floor  from  1 1,968,- 
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674  to  9,374,803  barrels.  A  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  exports  oi  chemical  products,  dyes,  and 
medioinal  roots  and  barks  wae  partly  nude  up 
by  an  increased  export  of  patent  medicines.  The 
export  of  searisland  cotton  decreased  from  7,053,- 
766  pounds  to  6,419,S69  pounds,  while  that  of 
other  kinds  increased  from  2,257,067,061  pounds 
to  3,878,897,100  pounds.  In  colored  cotton  cloths 
there  was  a  decrease  from  54,446,986  to  41,557.- 
456  yards,  and  in  uncolored  from  115,766,678  to 
76395,736  yards.  The  exports  of  cored  codfish 
fell  off  from  17,830,883  pounds  to  15,703,408 
pounds,  and  those  of  herring  in  like  proportion ; 
but  the  canned-salmon  export  rose  from  18,484, 
585  pounds,  valued  at  $1,608,815,  to  28,398,140 

Sounds,  valued  at  $3,864,  560.  The  export  of 
ried  apples  was  23,102,579  pounds,  nearly  double 
that  of  tfae  previous  year,  though  the  price 
was  25  per  cent.  lesBL  The  export  of  green 
apples  increased  from  489,570  Murrels,  of  the 
value  of  $1,878,801,  to  961,070  barrels,  of  the 
value  of  ^^1.959.  The  inoreue  in  the  export 
of  hops  was  from  6,798,818  pounds  to  12,589.362 
pounds.  Under  the  bead  of  iron  and  steel  the 
increase  in  value  was  due  to  large  exports  of 
machinery,  looks,  firearms,  tools,  and  locomodves. 
The  export  of  crude  mineral  oil  decreased  from 
85,638,735  to  73,987,883  gallons;  that  of  naphthas 
increased  from  12,066,031  to  14,100,054  gallons ; 
lubricating  and  parafflne  oils,  from  32,8^,52^  to 
35,166,180  gallons ;  and  illuminating  oil,  from 
466,487,321  to  502,356,988  gallons,  the  value 
being  $89,286,5t)3  in  1889,  against  $86,315,410 
for  the  previous  year.  Cotton-seed  oil  shows  a 
falling  oil  in  quantity  from  4,458,597  to  2,690,700 
gallons.  In  the  class  of  provisions  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  export  of  canned  beef  from  40,- 
458,375  pounds  to  51,025,354  pounds ;  fresh  beef, 
from  93,498,278  pounds  to  137,896,391  pounds ; 
salted  beef,  from  48,980,369  pounds  to  55,006,399 
pounds ;  iMOon,  from  881,806,703  pounds  to  867,- 
488,188  pounds;  pickled  pork,  from  58,886,966 
pounds  to  64,110,845  pounds;  lard,  from  297,> 
740,007  pounds  to  318,343,990  pounds.   The  ex- 

Sort  of  tallow,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  from 
3,483,052  pounds  to  77,844,566  pounds;  hams, 
from  44,182.980  pounds  to  43,801,468  pounds; 
oleomargarine,  from  30,146,595  pounds  to  28,< 
103,584  pounds.  The  export  of  butter  was  15,- 
604,617  pounds  in  1869,  an  increase  of  60  per 
cent.,  the  value  showing  an  increase  fr(»n  $1,884,- 
908  to  $3,668,709.  The  export  of  cheese  declined 
from  88,008,468  pounds,  valued  at  $8,736,304 
to  84,990,828  pounds,  valued  at  $7,889,671. 
The  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  seeds  was 
owing  to  a  growth  in  the  trade  in  clover  seeds 
from  13.857,899  ponnda.  of  the  value  of  $84,- 
258,187.  valued  at  $&110,68S.  Then  was  an 
export  of  bourbon  whisky  amounting  to  l;393,- 
829  gallons,  against  235,764 gallons  only  in  1888, 
and  an  increase  of  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  the  exports  of  rye  whisky  and  rum. 
The  export  of  refined  sugar  declined  from  34,- 
50S,3U  pounds,  valued  at  $3,184,78a  to  14,167,- 
216  pounds,  valued  at  $1,070,386.  The  exports 
of  tobacco  leaf  and  stems  amounted  to  233.759,- 
332  pounds,  against  363,683,821  pounds  in  1888. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  that-were 
carried  in  oars  and  other  land  vehicles  in  1889 
had  a  value  of  $36,235,165,  as  compared  with 
$19,686,843 ;  American  steam  veweUcMried  the 


hte  value  of  $87,083,575,  as  compared  with 
1,765 ;  American  sailing  vessels,  $48,636,- 
307,  against  $38,080,996  in  1888;  foreign  steam 
vessels,  $681,638,876,  against  $496,997^316;  for- 
eign sailing  vessels,  $91,514,145,  against  $101,- 
611,285. 

The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  in  1889 
had  an  aggregate  value  of  $13,118,766,  as  com- 
pared wiOi  $12,092,408  in  1668.  Of  the  total, 
$7,334,959  represent  dutiable  and  $4,783,807  free 
merohandise,  as  compared  with  $7,657,496  and 
$4,434,906  in  1886.  The  exports  from  bonded 
warehouses  were  $6,909,171  in  1869,  and  $7,002, 
764  in  1888.  Of  the  total  value  of  foreign  mer^ 
chandise  re-exported  $3,211,833  were  carried  in 
oars  and  land  vehicles,  against  $2,510,636  in 
1888;  $966,473  in  American  steam  vessels,  against 
$938,985 ;  $1,133,933  in  American  sailing  vessels, 
against  $686,479;  $6,981,666  in  foreign  steam 
vessels,  against  $7,115,646;  and  $878,474  in  for- 
eign sailing  vessels,  against  $850,816. 

Of  the  exports  of  reapers,  mowers,  and  other 
agricultural  implements  nearly  one  half  went  to 
European  countries,  not  far  from  one  third  to 
the  Aigentine  B«public,  and  the  rest  to  ^1  parts 
of  the  world.  The  cattle  exports  are  sent  to 
Oreat  Britain,  and  two  thirds  of  tfae  exports  both 
of  com  and  of  wheat  were  absorbed  by  that 
country  in  1889.  Horse  cats  and  nulway  cars 
are  shipped  to  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia. Canada  is  the  chief  consumer  of  the 
coal  exports.  Copper  ore  goes  to  Great  Britain ; 
but  France  took  tne  largest  share  of  the  metal 
exported  in  1889.  Of  the  total  export  of  raw 
cotton  1,470,448,186  pounds  were  shipped  to 
England,  830j877,863  pounds  to  Germany,  200,- 
098^  pounds  to  France,  and  336,387,876  pounds 
to  other  countries  in  Europe.  The  exports  of 
cotton  cloths  went  to  China  and  to  the  countries 
of  South  and  Central  America.  Of  the  exports 
of  peltry  and  furs  Great  Britain  took  nearly  four 
flftns,  and  G^ermanr  the  remainder.  The  export 
of  hops  went  to  Great  Britainf  Of  the  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  machinery 
Oreat  Britain  and  other  European  countries  take 
a  considerable  share,  but  the  main  part  is  sent  to 
American  countries.  The  exports  of  leather  are 
consumed  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  formerly 
absorbed  nearly  the  entire  export  of  oil  cake  and 
oil  meal ;  but  in  1669  'oonsiderably  more  than 
one  quarter  was  shipped  to  Continental  Buxope, 
chiefly  to  Germany.  The  largest  port  of  the 
crude  petroleum  is  taken  to  France  to  be  refined 
in  protected  factories.  The  laivest  consumers 
of  refined  oil  in  1669  were  the  following  conn- 
tries:  Germany,  145,039,216 gallons;  othercoun- 
tries  of  Continental  Europe,  138,678,709  gallons ; 
Great  Britain,  64,269,943  gallons ;  British  India, 
41,840,016  gallons;  China,  9,851.760  gallons; 
Australia,  7393,466  mllons;  other  countries  in 
Asia  and  Oceanica,  70,988,064  gallons;  Brazil. 
8,963,631  gallons;  Argentine  Republic, 6,424,669 
^lons;  Africa,  6,412,554  gallons.  Three  fourths 
of  the  export  of  canned  b^  went  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  one  half  of  the  remainder  to  British 
North  America.  The  shipments  of  fresh  beef 
were  all  destined  for  Great  Britain.  Of  salted 
and  pickled  beef  nearlv  three  fifths  went  to  the 
same  country ;  more  tnan  one  el^tfa  to  British 
North  America;  one  ninth  to  Continental  Eu- 
rope ;  two  fifths  of  it  to  Germany ;  one  eij^tfa  to 
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the  West  Indies ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  to 
South  America.  Of  the  tallow  export  84,716,134 
ponnds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  84,406,781 
pounds  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  8,731,700 

8>UDd3  to  Mexico  and  other  countries.  Qreat 
ritain  took  290,891,556  pounds  of  the  bacon  ex- 
port ;  British  North  America,  88,938,468  pounds ; 
Continental  Europe,  22,385,994  pounds ;  the  West 
Indies,  4,138,180  pounds;  and  other  countries, 
1,701,188  pounds.  Of  the  total  export  of  hams 
84,866,806  pounds,  or  nearlj  five  sixths,  were 
sent  to  Oreat  Britain,  and  mmt  of  the  remainder 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  The  exports  of 
pork,  fresh  and  pickled,  were  distributed  mainly 
among  the  West  Indies,  which  took  21,384,266 
.  pounds ;  British  America,  which  took  20,680,883 
pounds ;  and  Great  Britain,  which  took  14,913,087 
pounds.  Of  the  total  lard  export  117,168,226 
pounds  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  48^66i,0tti 
pounds  to  Germany,  39,826,684  pounds  to  France. 
48,616,714  pounds  to  other  European  countries, 
40,003,083  pounds  to  the  West  Indian  ifjands, 
14,119.619  pounds  to  British  America,  17,367,736 
pounds  to  South  American  countries,  3,287,530 
pounds  to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
689,867  pounds  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  bulk  of  the  oleomargarine  goes  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe;  and  oi  the  butter  about  one 
half  to  England  and  other  European  countries, 
and  one  buf  to  the  West  Indies  and  countries 
of  North  and  South  America.  Great  Britain 
takes  six  sevenths  of  the  cheese  export,  and  Brit- 
ish America  nearly  all  the  residue.   Of  the  ex- 

Srt  of  refined  sugar  in  1888  Great  Britain  and 
nada  took  more  than  one  half;  but  in  1689 
the  export  to  Great  Britain  fell  off  from  15,903,- 
012  pounds  to  537,111  pounds,  while  the  ship- 
ment to  South  and  Central  America,  Ooeanica, 
Australia,  and  Africa  showed  only  a  slight  de- 
cline. Of  the  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  49,967,670 
pounds  went  to  Gennauy,  ^419,d70pound8  to 
Great  Britaint  88,715,144  pounds  to  France,  93,- 
907,188  pounds  to  otlier  European  countriee, 
4,306.761  pounds  to  British  America,  8,079.411 
pounds  to  the  West  Indies,  3,806,403  pounds  to 
Africa,  and  smaller  quantities  to  other  countries. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  manufactured  tobacco 
was  exported  to  British  Australasia.  Of  the 
timber  exports  37  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  22  per  cent,  to  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  islands,  20  per  cent  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  10  per  cent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  rest  mostly  to  other  American  countries. 

Trade  with  Spanlgli  America.— The  rapid 
growth  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Spanish  America  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures :  In  1866  the  total  trade  of  the  country 
idth  Mexico  was  $6.309,000 ;  in  1888  it  amountr 
«d  to  $37,338,000,  the  main  part  of  the  increase 
(41,736,000  to  $17,380,000)  being  in  the  im- 
ports from  Mexico.  With  the  Central  Ameri- 
can states  in  1886  the  total  trade  was  only 
$1,784,000;  in  1888  it  was  $13,399,000,  and  here 
again  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  ($6,914,000) 
was  in  imports.  With  the  West  Indian  archi- 
pelanjs  in  1866  the  total  trade  was  {80,000,000 ; 
m  1688  it  was  $89,000,000.  In  this  case  there 
was  an  absolute  decrease  of  $8,000,000  In 
United  States  exports,  but  the  imports  from  tbe 
West  Indies  showed  in  the  twenty-two  years  an 
increase  of  $23,000,000,  or  45  per  cent  With 


South  American  countries  the  trade,  which  in 
1866  was  $48,000,000,  in  1888  was  $114,000,000, 
the  main  increase  here  again  being  in  imports. 
The  total  growth  is  shown  in  thefoUowingt^e: 


TUBS, 


IMS  I  |IM,O0IM)OO|   t88,0l»,00O  •1S7,000,000 

.1888  •n.ooaoool  181,000,000!  8&a,ooo,ooo 

The  increase  in  exports  is  88  per  cent,  and  in 
imports  to  the  United  States  from  tlwse  count- 
ries 118  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  was  108  per  cent.,  and  of  the  import  trade 
60  per  cent.,  so  that  the  trade  with  Spanish 
America  has  developed  somewhat  more  than  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  chief  feature  d 
the  statistics,  however,  is  the  stow  growth  of 
United  Sttttes  elports,  The  trade  has  not  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
or  with  tne  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  countries 
in  question  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Morement  of  Specie.— The  imports  of  gold 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  SO,  1889, 
amounted  to  $10,384,658,  of  which  $7,175,789 
connsted  of  foreign  coin,  $1,406,610  of  United 
States  coin,  and  $1,706,450  of  bnlUon.  The  gold 
exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  J|69,953,285,  of 
which  $60,786,893  consisted  of  domestic  bullion, 
$4,143,939  of  United  States  coin,  $4,990,020  of 
foreign  coin,  and  |8I,9S8  of  foreign  bullion. 
The  silver  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
amounted  to  $18,676,316,  of  which  113,687,838 
consisted  of  foreign  coin,  $5,713,049  of  bullion, 
and  $377,348  of  domestic  coin.  The  exports  of 
silver  for  the  same  period  were  $86,689,348,  con- 
sisting of  $35,217,9U8  of  domestic  bullion,  $66,- 
769  of  United  States  coin,  $11,378,973  of  foreign 
coin,  and  $80,614  of  foreign  bullion.  The  total 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  $38,- 
968,078,  as  compared  with  $59,887,966  in  1868, 
and  the  total  expcois  to  $96,641,588,  as  com- 
pared with  $46,414,183.  There  was  an  exoees  of 
unports  up  to  December.  1887,  amounting  for  t^e 
first  five  months  of  the  financial  year  1887-'88  to 
$81,460,164.  Then  the  balance  changed,  reduc- 
mg  the  net  importation  to  $12,938,808  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1886.  During 
1888-*89  there  was  a  continuous  outward  move- 
ment of  roecie,  amounting  for  the  entire  year  to 
$67,676,460,  more  than  one  half  of  which  oc- 
curred during  the  last  two  months.  The  net  ex- 
port then  decreased  from  $19,381,680  in  June. 
1689,  to  $5,285,767  in  July,  and  $3,628,061  In 

FREE  STATE,  a  territory  in  Africa 
defined  by  the  general  act  of  the  International 
Congo  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  36, 
188B>  uid  constituted  an  hidepmdent  state, 
which  is  declared  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade 
of  all  nations,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  basin 
of  the  river  Congo.  T^e  navigation  of  the 
Congo  is  under  the  control  of  an  International 
Commission.  The  sovereini  of  the  Free  State  is 
Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  waa  au- 
thorized by  the  Belgian  Legislature  to  assume 
that  dignity  in  1885.  The  seat  of  the  supreme 
government.,  consisting  of  the  and  the 

heads  of  the  three  departments  of  foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Justice,  Finance,  and  Internal  Affairs, 
is  at  the  Belgian  capita.   A  Superior  Council. 
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composed  of  eminent  jurists,  was  constituted  at 
Brussels  in  Aus:ast,  1889,  to  act  as  a  court  of 
cassation  and  Eigh  court  of  appeal,  and  as  a 
council  to  draw  up  the  necessary  laws  for  the 
Coago  State.  The  council  is  composed  of  Bel- 
gian Btatesmen  and  advocates,  among  them  ex- 
Ministers  Oraox  and  Rolin  JacqueinjnB,  and 
three  foreign  members — Prof,  de  Maertens,  of 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg ;  Prof.  Rivier, 
of  the  UniTeraity  of  Brussels,  who  is  Swiss  con- 
sul-funeral in  Belgium ;  and  Thomas  Barclay, 
an  Bhiglifdiman  practicing  law  in  Paris.  The 
president  is  E.  I^rmez,  Belgian  Minister  of  State. 
The  bureaucratic  faults  that  have  b^n  brought 
to  the  chuge  of  the  administration  have  been 
remedied  by  transferring  frequently  the  officials 
of  the  central  administration  to  the  Congo,  and 
recalling  resident  officials  to  take  their  plaoes  at 
Brussels.  In  1889  C.  Janssen,  the  former  goT- 
emor-general,  returned  to  his  old  post,  while  M. 
Ledeganck,  who  has  acted  as  rioe^OTemor,  and 
latterir  as  governor-general,  snooeeded  him  as 
general  admmistrator  of  the  Depaftraent  of  tha 
Interior,  Police,  uid  Marine  at  Brussels.  Captain 
Cambier,  in  June,  succeeded  Inspector-General 
Gondry,  who  died  at  Boma. 

A  decree  regulating  the  possesion  of  fire- 
arms, issued  on  Oct.  11,  1888,  although  opposed 
in  the  Dntch  factories,  has  been  enfotMO.  A 
Belgian  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  constituted 
at  tne  time  of  the  blockade  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  a  detachment  of  ten  whites  and 
seventy-five  blacks  was  sent  out  to  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Congo  State  in  order  to  form 
two  nirrisons  for  the  prevention  of  slave  raids. 
The  Qovemment  of  the  Free  State  created  a 
fortified  camp  on  the  ririit  bank  of  the  Congo, 
at  the  ocmflnence  of  the  Arairiml,  with  the 
chief  object  of  pntting  a  stop  to  slave  hunts 
in  that  r^on.  The  post  is  in  the  country  of 
the  Basokos,  the  tribe  that  resisted  by  force  the 
passage  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  in  1S77.  Now 
many  of  them  have  entered  the  service  of  the 
Congo  State.  Between  Basoko  and  Bongala 
Lieutenant  Dhanjs,  who  laid  oat  the  intrencned 
camp,  has  established  intermediate  stations  at 
Umangt,  Upoto,  and  Tambinga.  At  Upoto, 
which  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  trading 
tribe  that  was  hostile  to  the  State  two  years 
ago,  steamers  always  find  plenty  of  provisions. 
At  Bangala  the  relations  between  the  Europeans 
and  the  natives  are  good,  and  many  of  the  lat- 
ter seek  aervioe  under  the  State.  Tba  new  sta- 
tions were  not  established  withont  a  oonfliot. 
The  series  of  operations  conducted  bv  Lieuten- 
ant Dhanis  lasted  two  months,  at  tne  end  of 
which  time  order  was  restored,  and  important 
tribes  have  come  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Congo  State.  The  natives  around  Stanley 
Pool,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Inkissi,  have  aban- 
doned their  cruel  savage  customs.  The  Bata- 
kese,  having  lost  the  n^nopoly  of  the  fvory  trade, 
became  impoverished ;  but  they  have  turned  their 
attention  to  tillage,  and  now  Leopoldville,  after 
a  temporaiT  deca^,  is  the  center  of  a  fioarishing 
l^ricultural  distnct.  Bumors  of  the  treason  of 
Tippoo  Tib  and  of  a  war  with  the  Arabs  at 
Stanley  Falls  were  contradicted  by  returning 
officers,  who  reported  that  all  the  stations  were 
making  good  progress.  The  fncea  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Congo  State,  in  the  spring  of  1889, 


numbered  1,600  well-drilled  men,  of  whom  400 
were  sent  to  the  Antwimi. 

Alexandre  Deloommune,  who  was  charged  by 
the  Congo  CompaQy  with  the  commercial  ex- 
ptaration  of  the  npper  Congo  and  its  affluents, 
returned  to  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  ISSS  from 
a  two  years'  voyage  with  Femand  de  Mease  and 
L&>nard  Baudonin.  He  ascended  the  Congo  to 
Stanley  Falls,  the  Kassai  and  all  its  tributaries, 
the  Tchwapa,  the  Lulonga,  the  Aruwimi,  the 
Lumami,  aad  other  rivws,  exploring  altogether 
10,000  Idlometrea  of  nav^able  water-ways  in 
the  steamboat  "  Boi  dee  Beiges."  The  most  in- 
teresting rivers,  by  reason  of  the  splendors  of 
their  tropical  scenery  and  the  density  and  civ- 
ilized condition  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  Son- 
kuru  and  the  Lumani,  on  the  bonks  of  which 
the  explorers  encountered  towns  with  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  they  were  cordially 
received.  In  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  villages  near 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sankum  Lieuten- 
int  Paul  Lemannel  has  established  himself  in 
an  intrenched  oamp,  with  a  garrison  of  WO  men 
under  his  orders  and  a  new  steamer  at  his  dis- 
posal. Steamers  can  ascend  the  Loumami,  above 
some  rapids,  to  within  a  few  days*  march  of 
Nyangwa  The  Djuma,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Kassai,  has  a  width  of  not  less  than  900 
metres  at  its  confluence  with  the  Koanga 

Commerce. — Cotton  goods,  firearms,  powder, 
brandy,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  imports.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  in  1887  was  7,667,970 
francs.  The  chief  articles  and  their  values  were 
as  follow:  Coffee,  1,809,678  francs ;  ivory,  1,841,- 
130  francs ;  ground  nuts,  972,280  francs ;  potm 
oil.  801,808  francs;  rubber,  1,748,187  francs; 
gnmoopal.  16&64S  francs;  wax,  125,490  francs. 
The  number  of  Tesaels  entered  in  1887  was  480. 
There  are  several  millions  of  Belgian  capital  em- 
barked in  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
basin  of  the  Congo,  yet  the  imports  of  Belgian 
products  into  the  Free  State  in  1886  did  not  ex- 
ceed 250,000  francs,  while  from  the  Netherlands 
more  than  6,000,000  francs'  worth  of  goods  were 
imported.  An  ivory  market  has  been  established 
at  Antwerp,  where,  on  July  80;  1889,  the  first 
shipments  of  Congo  ivory,  coMisting  of  1,139 
tusks  weighing  15,000  kilogrammes,  brought  di- 
rect from  the  Congo  by  the  steamers  "  Africa  " 
and  "  Benguela,"  were  sold  at  auction  to  buy^ 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  average  price 
that  obtamed  at  the  last  sales  in  Liverpool  and 
London,  between  27  and  28  fracos  per  kilo- 
gramme. A  pnblic  sale  of  caontohono  was  tat- 
ranged  also.  The  number  of  steamers  on  the 
upper  Congo  is  constantly  growing  larger.  In 
the  Bommer  of  1880  there  were  nineteen  steam- 
boats on  the  section  between  Kwamouth  and 
the  junction  of  the  Arawimi.  Bv  a  decree  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  Congo  State,  elephant-hunt- 
ing has  be«i  prohibited  in  the  whole  of  its  terri- 
tory, except  by  special  permission,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  preservation  or  the  race.  Copper  and 
iron  ore  found  in  the  territory  of  the  Congo 
State ;  but  whether  it  will  pay  to  work  them  &r 
export  can  not  be  determined  till  the  Congo 
railroad  is  built  A  company  was  organized  m 
Qhent  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  working  to- 
bacco plantations. 

FtaaiiM.— The  annual  budg^  of  expenditun 
fluctaates  between  1,600,000 and  2,000/)00  fxanes. 
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There  was  very  little  income  for  the  first  years, 
and  Kin^  Leopold  sacrificed  his  private  fortune 
in  founding  the  State 'and  suppoiting  itsadmin- 
iabHtion  during  the  early  period.  Mow  the 
revenues  are  increasing,  but  not  fitster  thui  the 
expenses,  and  the  King  has  had  to  continue  his 
contributions,  and  is  said  to  have  incurred  a 
debt  of  16,000,000  francs  in  order  to  save  the 
State  from  failure.  Conferences  between  King 
Leopold  and  eminent  public  men  of  Belgium 
have  taken  place  with  regard  to  a  chau^  in  the 
policy  of  the  Belgian  Cktvemment,  which  may 
have  to  make  the  Congo  State  a  Belgian  colonjr,  or 
at  least  continue  the  contributions  hitherto  given 
by  the  King,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  passing 
into  the  hands  of  France  in  accordance  with  a 
clause  in  the  boundary  treaty  securing  to  the 
republic  the  right  to  acquire  the  terntory  by 
purchase  in  case  of  the  dissolntion  of  the  State, 
unless  Belgium  should  elect  to  assume  the  do- 
minion over  it  herself.  Belgians  view  with  sat- 
isfaction the  enterprise  in  which  their  sovereign 
has  sunk  his  private  fortune,  and  hope  for  lucra- 
tive results  for  Belgian  commerce;  yet  their 
statesmen  have  hitherto  adhered  to  the  principle 
that  tbere  shall  be  no  closer  connection  between 
the  two  states  than  a  personal  union,  and  so 
jealous  are  some  of  the  Liberals  lest  the  Belgian 
Government  should  be  drawn  into  a  colon^ 
policy  which  they  regard  as  incompatilde  with 
Its  financial  and  international  position  that  H. 
Jansen,  deputy  for  Brussels,  obiected  to  granting 
a  subsidy  for  the  projected  railroad. 

The  Congo  Railroad. —The  territoryof  the 
Congo  State,  described  by  Sir  EVancis  de  Winton 
as  "  the  finest  property  in  Central  Africa,"  de- 
pends entirely  for  its  commerci^  value  on  the 
prospective  railroad  between  Vivi,  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  lower  Congo,  and  Stanley 
Pool,  where  the  river  again  b^mes  navigable. 
Without  the  railroad  the  Congo  basin  is,  in  the 
words  of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  "not  worth  two 
shillings,"  since,  while  it  costs  thirty-eight  francs 
to  ship  a  ton  of  merchandise  from  Antwerp  to 
Vivi,  tne  expense  of  transporting  it  on  the  heads 
of  |)orters  or  on  the  backs  of  animals  around  the 
rapids  to  Leopoldville,  two  hundred  miles  above, 
is  more  than  a  thousand  francs.  The  stoppage 
of  the  slave  caravans  on  the  east  coast  will  tend 
to  divert  to  the  Congo  route  the  ivory  trade  and 
all  the  commerce  orOeatral  Africa  west  of  Uie 
great  lakes.  Above  Stanley  Pool  there  are  a 
thousand  miles  of  uninterrupted  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Congo  as  &r  as  Stanley  Falls,  and 
more  than  six  times  that  distance  on  the  great 
tributaries  traversing  productive  regions.  The 

1>rofits  of  the  Belgian  Compagnie  de  Congo  pour 
e  Commerce  et  t'lndustne,  which  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  which  is  pre- 
cluded by  its  Constitution  from  engaging  in 
commerce,  and  tiie  future  revenues  of  the  State 
itself  depend  on  opening  railroad  communica- 
tions. English  capitalists,  speculating  on  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  Congo  State,  formed 
a  syndicate  in  November,  1885,  and  offered  to 
build  the  railroad  on  terms  that  would  have  given 
tliem  the  control  of  the  commerce.  These  con- 
ditions were  refused,  and  the  Compagniede  Con^ 
undertook  the  work  of  surveying  the  route,  rais- 
ing a  capital  of  1,250,000  francs  for  this  purpose, 
l^e  statutes  were  drawn  up  in  a  form  that  al- 
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lowed  the  same  company  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  railroad.  The  Compagnie  de  Congo  was 
organized  on  Feb.  9, 1887,  and  on  May  8  of  that 
year  en^eers  left  for  the  Congo  to  begin  the 
reconnoissanoe  of  the  route.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  survey  was  performed  by  Houssas. 
The  surveyin|f  party  finished  the  obser\'ation8  at 
Stanley  Pool  in  November,  1888. 

The  proposed  railway  is  to  start  from  Matadi, 
a  little  below  Vivi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  the  last  point  on  the  Congo  estuary  where 
large  vessels  can  unload.  On  leaving  Matadi 
the  route  bends  to  the  southeast,  and  keeps  at 
an  average  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
river  till  it  approaches  Stanley  Pool,  in  some 
places  almost  touching  the  Portuguese  bound- 
ary. The  railroad  will  have  a  narrow  gauge. 
The  locomotives  will  weigh  thirty  tons  when 
loaded,  and  draw  a  load  of  fifty  tons  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  eleven  miles  an  hour.  The  time  of 
transit,  which  is  a  month  by  the  existing  meth- 
ods of  carriage,  will  be  reduced  to  two  days. 
Captain  Cambier,  who  conducted  the  surveys, 
estimated  that  25,000,000  francs  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and 
its  equipment  and  the  payment  of  interest  dur- 
ing tiie  four  years  of  construction.  The  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  line  when  completed  he 
computed  at  1,300,000  francs  per  annum.  Earn- 
ings of  2,450,000  francs  per  annum  would  there- 
fore be  sufiScient  to  pay  interest  and  expenses. 
The  State,  the  missions,  and  the  merchants 
already  pay  2,600,000  francs  yearly  for  trans- 
port over  the  same  route.  The  export  of  rub- 
ber, which  now  barely  repays  the  cost  of  cw 
riage,  would  be  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce from  the  upper  Congo  region.  The 
Belgian  Chamber  on  July  28  voted  to  subscribe 
two  fifths  of  the  required  capital,  the  Premier 
explaining  that  the  subvention  would  establish 
no  official  relation  between  Belgium  and  the 
Congo  State,  but  that  it  was  required  in  the 
int^est  of  Belgian  commerce  and  industry. 
The  Belgian  state  renonnced  all  profits  on  its 
share  of  the  capital,  contenting  itself  with  an 
annual  interest  of  three  and  a  half  percent,  but 
exacted  the  condition  that  the  rails  and  rolling 
stock  should  be  of  Belgian  manufacture.  The 
founders  of  the  Congo  State  contributed  one 
fifth  of  the  capital.  The  remaining  ten  million 
francs  were  suoscribed  by  the  public  in  Brussels, 
in  Berlin,  and  to  a  less  extent  m  London. 

The  line,  starting  from  Matadi  on  the  lower 
Congo,  and  terminating  at  Kinshassa,  on  Stan- 
ley Pool,  near  Leopoldville,  will  have  a  length  of 
435  kilometres,  or  294  miles.  There  will  oe  no 
tunnel  or  steep  gradient.  The  longest  bridge 
will  be  that  over  the  river  Inkissi,  of  100 
metres  span.  The  sharpest  curves  have  a  radius 
of  fiO  metres.  The  main  en«neering  difficulties 
occur  in  the  first  section  uter  leaving  Matadi, 
where  there  are  hills  rising  abruptly  to  an  alti- 
tude of  300  metres,  and  much  rock  excavation 
is  necessary,  as  well  as  considerable  bridge  and 
trestle  work.  To  traverse  a  zone  of  10  kilo- 
metres, the  line  takes  a  winding  course  of  26 
kilometres.  Beyond  there  is  no  elevation  ex- 
ceeding 100  or  125  metres  above  the  valleys. 
There  is  brick  clay  and  lime  in  abundance  for 
the  masonry.  The  rate  of  speed  will  vary  from 
13  kilometres  an  hour  in  the  mountainous  zone 
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to  80  kilometres  on  the  easiest  sections.  There 
will  be  only  one  track,  with  sidings,  and  traffic 
will  be  carried  on  only  in  the  day-time.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  section  the  route 
passes  through  tropical  forests  so  dense  that  the 
sunlight  is  never  seen,  then  over  a  plain  where 
eleptmnts,  bufTaloes,  and  antelopes  abound,  which 
it  leaves  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Lukunga, 
thickly  peopled  with  prosperous  commercial 
trib^  and  next  by  a  caravan  road  enters  a  less 
thriving,  but  still  populous  district  where  palm 
groves  are  encountered,  runs  for  some  distance 
through  the  wide  Lucaya  valley,  where  there  is 
a  diEferent  race  of  people,  tatooed  in  many  col- 
ors, and  less  friendly,  and  reaches  Stanley  Pool 
at  Kinshassa.  The  highest  level  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  740  metres  iux)ve  the  starting  point 
The  company  has  received  a  concession  of  655,- 
000  hectares,  in  addition  to  600  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  track,  and  is  promised  bj  the  Free  State 
a  subsidy  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  sums  realized 
by  export  duties.  The  first  party  of  engineers 
and  mechani<»  left  Brussels  in  September  to 
begin  construction  of  the  line,  on  which  the 
labor  will  be  done  as  far  as  possible  by  natives. 

C0N6BEGAT10NAL1STS.  I.  Congrega- 
tlonalists  In  the  Uolted  States.— The  "  Con- 
gH^tiooal  Tear-Book  **  for  1889  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States  as  follows: 

HnmlMrordinreliH   4.BM 

NnnilMr  of  naw  ahnrobm   SM 

Number  of  xoaab^n   47ft,e06 

Add«d  OB  oonftMlon    njM 

NainberofnilDlBtemlnpHtonlwoik   iflSt 

Wtthoat  chari*   1A9» 

Total     4,408 

Ibotmm   10,084 

B^tisfM,  aduK   ^823 

B^ttanu,  iDflut   »^ 

Snnd*7-aohoola,  DMDben    608,678 

llimdir.idiooli^  buMTOlMit  oontri baUoiw   $UB,>94 

Ben«TOleiitaontribatloiuorthefltaiiidiM   S,I0S;H8 

ItevUm  mEMlnna   84(^ttS 

Kdaoadon   14(MI>8 

Chnroh  bnUlnc   1l8,0Ti 

BoRM  mtahMU   44<;n8 

A.  H.  A   1W.I« 

SnndMr-Mbool    0M1O 

HswWMt   40,817 

Hlatotorial  Bid   IlS,-nu 

OtlwroUscta   ..  7V6,b»0 

ChHttmUelMMlH paid                          ...  S«9,1S>I 

HooM  eqtoidltorH   4,9T8,B3B 

SoeletleB. — The  object  of  the  American  Con- 
gregational Association  is  to  preserve,  improve, 
ana  promote  the  best  use  of  the  Congregi^oual 
Library,  and  care  for  the  Congregational  House, 
which  it  owns.  The  cost  to  the  association  of 
this  building  was  $425,000.  The  library  con- 
tains 27,503  volumes  and  more  than  88,000 
pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals. 

The  income  of  the  American  College  and 
Education  Society  for  the  year  ending  April 
80.  1888,  was  $112,676,  of  which  amount  $73,- 
920  were  contributed  for  coU^es  and  paid  to 
them.  The  sum  of  $26^08  was  paid  to  students 
fitting  for-the  ministry.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
students  for  the  ministry  were  assisted  during 
the  year,  and  7,456  aided  since  1816. 

Tne  New  West  Education  Commission,  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  civilization  in  Utah  and 
adjacent  Territoriefl,  returned  for  1887-]88.  80 
sohools,  with  68  teachers  and  2.725  pupils,  855 
of  wtiom  were  Mormons,  880  ^tostates,  and  171 


Mexicans,  and  1,976  pupils  in  Sunday-school& 
Its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $65,752. 

The  seven  theological  seminaries— Andover. 
Bangor,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Oberiin,  Pacific,  and 
Yale— returned  for  1888-'89,  47  professors.  27 
instructors  or  lecturers,  7  resident  licentiates.  29 
members  of  the  advanced  or  graduate  class,  and 
490  undergraduate  students. 

American  Coi^regational  Union.- The 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union  was  held  in  New  York 
city,  JanoaiT  10.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor  presided.  The  receipts  of  the  society  had 
been  $174,776,  and  were  larger  than  had  ever 
before  been  realized  in  a  single  year.  The  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  in  direct  receipts 
for  church  building  had  been  $S,938,  and  in  cash 
receipts  for  parsonage  building,  $1,862.  Aid 
had  neen  given  to  104  churches  or  houses  of 
worship  in  the  form  of  ^nta,  loans,  or  special 
aid,  and  to  41  churches  in  the  form  of  loans  on 
parsonages;  and  aid  had  been  voted  to  99 
churches  and  63  parsonages.  The  Parsonage 
department  is  kept  distinct  from  the  Church- 
batlding  department  and  has  its  own  special 
Parsonage  Ix)an  fund,  which  had  received  during 
the  year,  $14,756.  Since  18^  174  parsonages 
had  been  completed  and  paid  for  by  its  aid^ 
while  S3  more  were  in  prDcenof  construction. 
Two  hundred  of  the  cnurches  that  had  been 
aided  br  the  Union  had  paid  back  to  it  all  the 
sums  they  had  ever  received  from  it,  and  were 
still  contributors  to  its  funds. 

American  Home  Misslonarr  Society. — The 
sixty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  14.  The  Bev.  Edwin  B. 
Webb,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  society  had  re- 
ceived from  legacies  and  contributions  $379.- 
646 ;  and  in  packages  of  goods  for  distribution 
throus^  the  missionary  ^x  department,  $66,- 
522.  The  auxiliaries  had  raised  and  expended 
in  their  respective  fields  $162,705;  these  sums, 
with  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  the 
**Swett  Exigency  fund*'  of  $U0,000,  and  a 
loan  from  bank  of  $120,000,  made  the  entire 
year's  resources  of  the  society  $701,495.  The 
obligations  had  amounted  to  fi64S,541,  of  which 
$598,541  had  been  paid.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty-three  missionarv  laborers  had  been 
employed  «n  42  States  and  Territories,  supplying 
in  full  or  preachin|{  at  stated  interv^  to  3.165 
congregations.  Eight  of  these  missionaries  had 
served  colored  people,  and  175  had  preached  in 
foreign  languages — 17  to  Welsh,  41  to  German, 
75  to  Scandinavian,  22  to  Bohemian,  3  to  Polish, 
1  to  Chinese,  3  to  Indian,  11  to  French,  and  S  to 
Mexican  congregations.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  Sunday-school  and  Bible  classes  was  not  far 
from  148,000.  The  organisation  of  S98  new 
schools  was  reported,  while  the  number  of 
schools  under  the  special  care  of  the  missiona- 
ries was  2,340.  The  contributions  to  benevolent 
objects  reported  by  618  missionaries  amounted 
to  $38,107.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  church- 
es had  been  organized  in  connection  with  the 
labors  of  the  missionaries,  115  houses  of  worship 
had  been  built,  and  6,458  members  had  been 
added  to  the  churohes  on  oonfe8si<m  of  Uith. 
Nine  new  State  organizations  of  women's  socie- 
ties had  been  added  to  the  list,  making  the  pres- 
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ent  number  89,  in  81  States,  with  which  1,547 
local  auxiliaries  were  co-operating.  Twenty- 
two  missionaries  had  been  employed  among  the 
immigrants.  The  representatire  in  Georgia,  be- 
sides the  churches  affiliated  vith  this  society 
and  with  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
presented  the  case  of  forty-two  churches  that 
had  been  known  as  Congregational  Methodist 
Churches.  Within  two  years  they  had  organized 
the  United  Congregational  Conference  of  Geor- 
gia with  provision  for  five  distinct  conferences, 
of  which  the  chaiches  and  ministers  should 
be  constituent  members.  These  churches  were 
welcomed  to  fellowship.  The  society  approved 
of  efforts  reported  to  be  making  to  unite  the 
Georgia  Congregational  Conference  and  the 
G^rgia  Congregational  Association  on  princi- 
ples of  the  equal  recognition  and  fellowship  of 
all  the  churches  of  each  body,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  a-union  would  be  accomplished. 

National  GeovrentlOBal  CovnciL— The 
aeventb  triennial  session  of  the  National  Con- 
gregational Council  met  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
Oct.  9.  President  Cyrus  Nprthrup,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  was  chosen  president. 
The  secretary  made  a  report  showing  that  the 
membership  of  the  Congregational  churches 
had  reached  475,606,  indicating  a  nln  of  67,044, 
a  larger  ^in  by  almost  37,000  than  had  been 
reported  m  18w.  There  were  4,568  churches, 
diowing  a  gain  of  899— ohi^y  in  the  Dakotas — 
the  churches  returning  an  average  of  104  mem- 
bers each.  The  Siinday>schools  showed  a  gain 
of  72,206  members  in  three  years.  The  average 
amount  of  contributions  per  member  for  benevo- 
lent purposes.  $4.05  in  1886,  was  |4.64  in  1889. 
A  question  arose  concerning  the  admission  of 
delegates  claiming  to  represent  two  conferences 
in  Georgia,  the  peculiar  features  of  which  were 
thus  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
credentials :  "  A  body  known  as  the  Georgia  Unit- 
ed Conference,  whose  churches  were  also  united 
in  several  local  or  district  conferences,  is  the  re- 
organization one  year  and  a  half  ago  of  a  bodv 
of  Congregational  Methodist  churches  whica 
adopted  our  polity  and  declared  its  adherence 
to  the  creed  set  forth  by  our  commission  in 
1884,  in  which  reorganization -original  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  Free  Protestant  Methodist 
churches  were  represented."  Two  of  the  five 
districts  (alt  of  which  elected  delegates)  and  the 
United  or  General  Conference,  which,  however, 
was  made  up  directly  of  delentes  from  all  the 
churches,  were  represented  at  the  council  hr  one 
delegate  each.  Another  body  existed  in  Geor- 
gia, Known  as  the  Georgia  Congregational  Aeao- 
ciation,  of  fifteen  churches,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  colored  people,  which  had  from  the  be- 
ginmnff  been  recognized  by  the  National  Coun- 
cU.  The  question  whether  two  or  raore  bodies 
of  churches  not  united  to  one  another  by  any 
formal  band,  or  two  bodies  of  churches  some- 
what overlapping  each  other  in  one  territory 
could  be  recognized  by  the  council,  had  already 
been  settled  ^rmatively  by  precedent.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  new 
churches  held  the  position  of  a  State  organiza- 
tion contemplated  by  the  rules  of  the  council. 
The  main  olqection  to  the  admission  of  the  new 
oharehes,  lay,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  race 
question  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  them. 


They  were  composed  entirely  of  white  members, 
and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  relations  of  fellowship  between  them 
and  the  churches  composed  chiefly  of  colored 
members.  This  condition  was  contrarr  to  Con- 
gregational rule,  which,  as  defined  in  tne  under- 
standing between  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  BXid  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, rerases  aid  to  anv  church  that  will  not 
admit  to  membership  colored  persons  suitably 
qualified,  or  that  will  not  fellowship  the  neigh- 
boring Co^n^tioual  churches,  or  that  will 
not  unite  with  the  local  Congr«^tional  confer- 
ence or  association.  The  questmn  was  settled, 
on  the  technical  assumption  that  there  was  no 
State  body  of  Congregationalists  in  Georpa,  by 
admitting  the  delentes  representing  local  or- 
ganizations, qualifymg  the  act  of  admission  by 
the  declaration — 


That  this  oouncil  reafflrme  the  historic  position  oon- 

 I  •._  1  .1  .  -an  „  . 


delegates 

ConmgBtioiul  uonferenoeB  in  G«or^  to  member- 
ahipln  this  body,  in  the  belief  that  ihey  also  ittand 
with  US  on  this  grotmd;  and  in  the  expectation  that 
thoy  will  use  the  nttennort  of  their  aideavora  at  home 
to  realize  and  manifest  the  faot  in  the  promotion  di 
organic  uoion  among  all  the  Cmgregationd  cliiirobea 
oithat  oommoawealm. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  connec- 
tion with  committees  appointed  or  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  Congregational  benevo- 
lent societies  in  considering  the  relation  of 
those  societies  to  the  churches,  for  the  guidance 
of  which,  the  council  declared  its  opinion  in 
favor  of  steps  which,  in  due  tiine,  will  mi^  the 
BooietieB  the  xepresentativeB  of  the  churches. 
Another  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  societies  with  r^jard  to  simplifying 
their  work,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  op- 
erations of  any  two  or  more  of  them  may  be  cov- 
ering the  same  or  equivalent  ground,  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Walee  to  take  part  in  an  Inter- 
national Congregational  Conference,  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty-flve  was  appointed,  together  with 
the  standing  provisional  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  represent  churches  of  the  United  States  in 
such  a  body.  Resolutions  reporied  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Comitv  were  adopted,  de- 
claring the  multiplying  of  onurches  in  towns  and 
villageB  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
snstun  them,  under  the  ausfnces  of  diffoient  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  which  are  essentially  united 
in  their  faith  and  teaching,  to  be  productive  of 
deplorable  evils,  and  indicating  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  the  observance  of  the  Christian  rule  of 
comity,  which  forbids  one  eccleeiastical  body 
from  interfering  on  the  same  ground  wil^  the 
work  which  another  has  undertaken  and  is  faith- 
fully prosecuting.  A  committee  on  Christian 
unity  was  appointed  to  communicate  this  ex- 
pression to  committees  of  the  ecclesiastical  bod- 
ies, with  the  request  that  such  action  may  be 
taken  by  them  and  by  the  superintendent  of 
missions  in  which  they  are  interested  as  will  pre- 
vent unnecessBiy  interferences. 

American  MUstoBanr  Assoelatloa.— The 
fortjr-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Misuonary  Association  was  neld  in  Chicago,  111.. 
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beginning  Oct  29.  The  Ber.  William  M.  Tay- 
lor, D.  D.,  presided.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  $878,317 ;  the  expenditures,  $371.- 
745.  Of  the  latter  sum,  $355,084  had  been  ex- 
pended for  church  and  educational  work  in  the 
South  ;  $11,070  for  the  Chinese;  $51,781  for  the 
Indians;  and  $5,004  for  foreign  work  (chiefly  paid 
to  the  American  Board  from  the  Mendi  fund).  In 
addition  to  the  regular  receipts  agi't  of  $1,000,- 
894  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  Band,  to 
be  known  as  the  Daniel  Hand  Aind  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  tbe  income  only  of 
which  was  to  be  usM.  Of  sttch  income,  $80,999 
had  been  received  during  the  nine  months  end- 
ing Sept  30.  The  agents  of  the  society  were  la- 
boring in  nineteen  States  and  Territories— six  in 
the  West  and  thirteen  in  the  South.  Five  char- 
tered institutions  were  sustained  in  the  South — 
Pisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Talladega  Col- 
lege, Alabama,  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi, 
Straight  Univereity,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Vi\- 
lotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas,  all  of  which  have 
normal  departments ;  and  besides  these  eighteen 
normal  schools.  Industrial  training  is  given  in 
most  of  the  schools,  whether  chartered,  normal, 
or  common.  Theoloncal  cbasee  are  taught  at 
three  of  the  chartered  institutions  and  a  theo- 
logical department  is  supported  b^  the  associa- 
tion at  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  South  was 
60;  of  instructors,  260;  of  pupils,  10,094.  The 
Indian  missions  returned  68  missionaries,  18 
schools,  and  6  churches,  one  church  having  been 
added  during  the  year;  the  sixteen  Chinese 
miisions,  85  workers,  10  of  them  Chinese,  1,880 
pupils  in  schools,  and  more  than  750  converts, 
40  of  whom  had  made  profession  during  the 
year. 

The  association,  according  to  statements  made 
by  Dr.  Strieby,  its  secretary,  is  a  representetive 
body  in  the  control  of  which  life  members  and 
delegates  from  the  oharches,  local  conferences, 
and  State  associations  have  the  oontroUin^  voice. 
Its  work  embraces  all  forms  of  effort  in  the 
church  and  the  school,  and  is  intended  to  extend 
to  all  races  of  men ;  and  it  maintains  as  a  condi- 
tion of  fellowship  "that  a  Christian  church 
should  stand  ready  to  fellowship  any  one  whom 
Christ  fellowships." 

American  Board.  —  The  eightieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission' 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  New  York, 
beginning  Oct  14.   The  Kev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D., 

E resided.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  had 
sen  $686,001.  and  the  expenditures  $685,153. 
The  values  of  the  several  funds  and  investments 
of  the  society  were  returned  as  follow ;  Legacy 
of  Asa  Otis,  appraised  value  of  securities  now 
held,  $202,593;  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  new  missions,  $48,665 ;  legacy  of  Samuel 
W.  Swett,  amount  expended,  $82,111;  balance 
remaining,  $108,078 ;  "  Morning  Ster  "  fund  for 
repairs  of  the  vessel — expended,  $4,927;  balance 
left  $5,698;  General  Permanent  fund,  $215,487; 
Permanent  Fund  for  Officers,  $59,606,  of  which 
the  income,  $3,474  had  been  applied  to  salaries ; 
Mission  Scholarship  fund,  $8,745;  C.  Merriam 
Female  Scholarship  fund,  $3,000:  Euphrates 
College  Female  Teachers'  fund.  $2,500;  Hollis 
Moore  Trust  $5,000 ;  William  White  Smith  fund, 
$86,000;  Anatolia  College  Endowment  fund. 


$4,604.  The  General  Summan"  of  the  cmdi- 
tion  of  the  missions  injiuwl  uuds,  European 
Turkey,  India,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  China,  Africa, 
and  tbe  Pacific  islands,  gives  the  following  totals : 

MISSIONS. 

MiMioDH   ei 

StatlonB   98 

Out-BtatloDB   1,088 

Flaoes  fi>r  attUd  preachlog   1,0M 

Av«ras«  congrcgatlons   tt,Mi 

L&B0BBR8  EMFLOTED. 

OrioinmlmtealoiaifM  (11  bains  phntetaDi)...  177 
MKle  pbTridaiu  not  ofdataud   (beaUH  7 

women]   11 

Other  ii»l«  MslsUnts   6 

Women  (T  of  tb«m  nhTrtrliiw   ulTmi.  174; 

umnanted.  18S)   814 

Whole  number  of  labcnra  not  tmn  0>i» 

ooontrf     608 

Native  puton   1T4 

NMlve  preaehen  and  ottMUata  ,   UO 

Natlre  sahool-teachera   1.973 

Other  nadvebelpera   SS7  S,888 

Whole  number  of  Urann  eooDeeted  with  tbe 

miBtiou   Ifn 

CHURCH  K8. 

Obm^boB  f   8DS 

Chonb-mwnbora   88^ 

Added  dniliw  the  yew   4jm 

Whote  number  from  the  Ihvt   UOfM 

EDDCATiONiJ.  npunmr. 

nieologlail  aemtauriM  and  Matton  daaaea   U 

Pnplto   S97 

CouemeaBdhtehadioota   M 

Pnpito  In  the  IM**.   4,890 

Board]  Dg  adMXria  tOr  giria   U 

PopOataiboardbiKBifoobteKlria   8,»» 

Oommon  aoboola   988 

Pupils  In  common  adioola   S<,M7 

Wnole  number  undor  hutmodon  

Satin  eontribathma   «1I8,>» 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  board  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  relation  of  the  board  to  the 
churches  tuid  individuals  who  make  it  their  mis- 
sionarj'  i^nt  and  the  expediency^  of  securing  a 
closer  union  between  them, "  especially  including 
the  subject  of  the  selection  of  corporate  mem- 
bers," reported  that  to  1,593  circulars  which  it 
had  sent  to  churches  contributing  during  1888 
$25  or  more  to  the  board  and  to  corporate 
members  of  the  board  and  professors  in  theo- 
logiciJ  seminaries  it  had  reoelTed  S70  replies, 
of  which  836  wne  in  favor  of  some  change, 
306  were  opposed  to  any  change,  and  39  em- 
bodied no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
A  great  variety  of  judgment  was  revealed  by  the 
correspondence,  with  uncertainty  and  indemiite- 
ness  of  opinion ;  and  there  were  so  many  sup- 

gortors  of  change  who  gave  doubtful  and  quail- 
ed opinions  that  ^  their  votes  were  counted 
separately,  tbe  majority  would  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition.  Tbe  committee  was 
therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  to  make  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
election  to  corporate  membership ;  but  it  was 
agreed,  in  making  the  recommendation,  that  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  board  be 
constituted  ex  oj^eio  members  of  the  Prudential 
Committee.  This  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  board,  and  the  committee  was  continued.  A 
committee  of  nine  members  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  of  administration  pur- 
sued at  the  missionary  rooms  in  Boston,  to  rec- 
ommend any  changes  whit^  might  seem  to  them 
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needful  or  important,  and  to  report  to  a  subse- 
qnent  meeting  of  ttie  board.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  F.  Strauss,  late 
United  States  Minister  in  Turkey,  "  for  his 
efficient  serrioes  in  defense  ot  the  rights  and 
liberties  ot  American  citizens  in  the  Turkish 
Empire." 

it.  Consrregationaligts  In  British  Amer- 
ica.— The  Congre^tionah'sts  of  Xora  Scotia 
and  Nev  Brunswick  hare,  according  to  the 
"  Canadian  Congregational  Year  -  Book  "  for 
1888-'S9,  20  churches,  furnishing  6,160  sittings, 
frith  church  property,  including  paraonagea,  val- 
ued at  $80,950.  In  Ontario  they  have  70 
churches,  with  23.962  sittings,  and  $474,000  of 
property ;  in  Quebec,  15  churches,  with  4,740 
sittings^  and  a  valuation  of  $150,400;  and  in 
Manitoba,  1  church,  having  1,000  sittings,  and 
property  valued  at  $28,70u.  The  united  con- 
tributions of  the  churches  of  the  provinces  were : 
For  local  church  objects,  $100,6S8 ;  for  the  Un- 
ion, $575 ;  for  the  Canadian  Connngational  Mis- 
sionary Society,  $3,942 ;  for  the  ColTege  of  Brit- 
ish North  America,  $2,946;  for  foreign,  Indian, 
and  French  missions,  $2,205 ;  for  other  denomi- 
national objects,  $2,^  (in  Ontario  and  Quebec) ; 
for  general  benevolent  purposes,  $3,864.  The 
iwnount  of  contributions  returned  for  all  pur- 
poses was  $131388.  At  the  meetiuf;  of  the  Con- 
mgational  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  held  in  Yannonth,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
July,  1888,  the  statistical  secretary  returned  the 
number  of  members  as  1,199,  and  of  pupils  in 
Sunday-schools  as  993,  they  being  under  the  in- 
struction of  138  teachers.   Twelve  pastors  were 

E reaching  at  50  churches  and  preaching  places 
1 1,996  hearers,  and  reckoned  3,100  peiscms  un- 
der their  pastoral  care.  The  accounts  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  for 
1887-'^  were  balanced  at  $605;  while  $218 
stood  to  the  credit  of  the  "  Bain  bequest."  The 
statistical  secretary's  report,  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Union  in  Montreal  in  June,  1888,  gave  the 
following  numbers :  Of  pastors  in  oflSce,  61 ;  of 
stations,  not  churches,  46;  of  preaching  stations 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  117;  of  members,  7,871; 
Kvemge  attendance  on  Sunday  service,  15,589 : 
whole  nnmber  under  pastoral  care,  19,906 ;  of  ad- 
ditions during  the  year  by  profession,  625;  of 
baptisms,  54  of  adults,  and  560  of  infants ;  of  Sun- 
day-schools, 92,  with  948  oflloers  and  teachers, 
7,to4  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  0,616.  The  receipts  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Missionary  Society  for  1887-'88  were 
$4,002  from  contributions ;  while  the  entire  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  were  balanced  at  $10,- 
668.  The  society  has  trust  funds,  including  a 
Church  Extension  and  Building  fund  of  $2,471, 
amounting  in  all  to  $16,641.  Thirty-four  mis- 
sionaries had  been  employed,  together  with  13 
students  during  their  vacation.  The  Canada 
Congrentional  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  a  missionary  at  Bom- 
bay, India,  and  of  a  student  at  Euphrates  Col- 
lege, Turkey;  and  co-operated  with  the  Canadian 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  societies.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  had  received  on  its  various 
accounts  $822.  The  Congregational  Provident 
fund  returned  $13,629  as  the  net  cwital  of  the 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  branch,  and  H.706  of  as- 


sets, in  the  Retiring  Ministers'  branch.  Its  re* 
ceipts  for  the  year  ending  May  81,  1888,  had 
been  $5,017  in  the  former,  and  $323  in  the  lat- 
ter branch.  The  accounts  of  the  Congr^ationat 
College  of  British  North  America  for  the  year 
were  balanced  at  $7,42ft.  Nineteen  students  had 
been  in  attendance.  The  list  of  alumni  con- 
tained 100  names.  The  receipjs  of  the  Canada 
Congregational  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for 
ld87-'88  were  $8,456.  Its  principal  mission  is 
in  Africa,  where  one  missionary  had  been  ex- 
ploring the  country  to  the  north,  east,  and  south 
of  Bailnndu^  and  Bihe.  A  weekly  newspaper, 
'*  The  Canadian  Independent,"  is  published  at 
TOTonto. 

III.  Congr^atlonaltsts  In  Great  Britain. 

— The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 

Eregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 
eld  in  London,  May  8,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Green 
was  elected  chairman  for  the  year.  The  report 
referred  to  the  measures  that  bad  been  adopted 
to  celebrate  in  1888  the  Ucentenary  of  the  Eng- 
lish revolution,  mentioned  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  publishing  department,  and  re- 

Sorted  progress  in  the  establishment  of  Young 
eople's  Guilds  and  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Con^gational  churches.  The 
Sunday-school  statistics  showed  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  708,611,  and  of  teachers  (SSJITO.  A 
correspondence  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  with  respect  to  meas- 
ures for  bringing  the  churches  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  society.  Acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Congregational  Jubilee  meet- 
ing in  Victoria,  Australia,  the  meeting  decided 
that  a  general  council  of  the  Congregational 
ohurohes  should  be  convened  in  London  at  an 
early  date  in  whieh  the  Baptists  should  be  in- 
vited to  join. 

The  Colonial  Missionary  Society  had  received 
£3,948  from  all  sources.  Representations  were 
made  at  the  annual  meeting,  tne  fifty-third.  May 
9,  of  its  work  in  building  up  churches  in  British 
Columbia^  South  Africa,  Aostn^ia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Canada. 

London  Hbelonary  Soeletj.— The  ninety- 
fifth  annual  merting*  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  9.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Smith,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  had  been  £126,250,  and  the  expenditure 
£12236.  The  report  referred  to  troubles  with 
the  French  Government  in  Mar£,  which  still  re- 
fused to  investigate  into  the  case  of  the  Be%'. 
John  Jones.  In  consequence  of  the  French  au- 
thorities taking  the  education  of  the  children 
out  of  their  hands,  it  had  been  felt  necessary  to 
abandon  the  Leeward  and  Loyalty  islands;  but 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Paris  was 
preparing  gradually  to  take  over  the  work. 

The  Congregational  Church  Aid  Society  had 
been  ten  years  in  existence.  In  1879  it  had  aid- 
ed 614  churches  and  136  evangelistic  or  mission 
stations.  In  1888  the  nnmber  bad  increased  to 
786  churches  and  413  evangelistic  stations.  The 
average  stipends  of  pastors  aided  by  the  society 
had  been  raised  from  less  than  £100  to  £106. 
The  numbers  in  congregations  had  increased 
from  81,773  to  102,683.  The  income  of  the  so- 
ciety remained  stationary  at  about  £25,000.  The 
village  churches  were  represented  as  suffering 
from  the  rural  poverty. 
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Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Congrrefatlpnal 
Union.— The  Union  met  in  its  autumnal  ses- 
sion at  Hull,  Oct  1.  The  Hev.  Dr.  Falding  oc- 
cupied the  chair.   A  letter  was  read  from  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  transmitting  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Lambeth  Ck)nference  on  "  home 
reunion,"  proposing  a  union  of  denominational 
orgauizations  with  the  Church  of  li^land  on  the 
bases  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  being  the  rule 
and  ultimate  standard  of  faith,  the  Apostles'  and 
Nicene  Creeds,  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  aad  the  historic  episcopate.* 
In  the  reply  to  the  archbishop's  letter  vhich  it 
adopted,  tne  Union,  recognizing  and  reciprocat- 
ing the  spirit  of  good-will  and  Christian  courtesy 
that  prompted  the  overture,  declared  that  the 
question  to  which  it  related  was  one  of  deep 
interest  to  the  Congregational  churches,  minis- 
ters, and  members ;  expressed  a  feeling  ot  satis- 
faction over  every  moyement  in  other  commun- 
ions tointrd  catholicity  of  feeling  and  conduct, 
and  its  own  readiness  to  cultivate  the  same ;  de- 
plored the  divisions  among  the  churches;  hoped 
that  the  time  might  not  oe  distant  when,  "as 
the  result  of  candid  and  prayerful  conference, 
tKose  divisions,  in  spite  of  any  outward  differ- 
ences that  may  remain,  will  cease  to  break  the 
unity  of  the  spirit.'*  For  such  conferences  the 
Congregational  churches  were  fully  prepared ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  sujnrested  for  meetings 
at  whi<^  members  of  the  Established  Church 
and  nonconformists  should  unite  io  the  various 
offices  of  worship,  and  in  deliberation  on  practi- 
cal measures  of  co-operation  in  the  common  serv- 
ice of  the  Christian  faith  as  a  seemly  prepara- 
tion for  a  conference  on  the  question  of  organic 
union  Begarding  the  Lambeth  invitation  as 
lookiDg  directly  or  ultimately  toward  organic 
union,  the  reply  intimated  that  the  open,  habit* 
ual  recognition  of  the  churohes  by  one  another 
as  equally  churohes  under  Christ,  constituting  a 
unity  in  diversity,  would  be  a  nearer  approach 
to  real  unity  than  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
coiporation  posaibte  under  present  conditions. 
Tha  buBS  laid  down  by  the  bishops  presented 
aspects  of  difficulty  to  Congr^tionalists.  The 
fourth  article — 

coald  only  he  regarded  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  wsy  of  oonierenoe.  What  article  propofiea 
is  that  the  Congregational  ohurobes  abaixum  th^r 
iUstinative  testimony,  and  aooept,  not  union  witii  a 
sister  churah,  but  incorporation  into  a  system  against 
whi<^  have  been  an  hiBtoriool  and  continuous 
protest.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  not  only  hold 
tiie  "  hiatorio  episcopate,"  but  "^"t^'"  that  it  is  fblly 
leallied  in  our  midat  and  by  our  ohnrohes.  Our  pas- 
ton  are  biBhops,  and  we  strenuonsly  aflhm  and  teaoh 
that  their  *'  episoopate  "  is  at  once  primitive  and  his- 
torical, L  e.,  after  the  form  instituted  of  Christ,  ob- 
served aad  enjoined  by  hia  apostles.  This  offloe  our 
paslora  hold  by  ctivlne  anthority,  and  tfaroDgfa  divine 
appcrintment,  their  inBtitntion  being  of  Christ,  who 

*  The  exiot  lutftn^Kfl  amployed  In  the  propoBitfon  wu : 
"1.  The  Uo\y  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefltamente, 
ma  'containing  all  things  nenesBaiy  to  lalvatlon.'  and  as  belDK 
the  rule  and  altimate  standard  of  faith.  2.  The  Apottlee* 
Croed  as  the  baptismal  ejrmboL  and  the  Ntcme  Creed  a* 
tb»  snffloient  sutement  or  the  CnrisUan  Mth.  3.  The  two 
sacrament!  ordataed  by  Christ  til mMlf— baptism  and  the 
Happer  of  the  Lord — ministered  with  unfUHnff  use  of  Christ's 
words  of  Instltatlon.  and  of  the  elements  ordained  h^  him. 
4.  The  hlstorto  eplioopatfi,  l»callj  adapted  In  tbe  mf  tbods 
oTlto  admlnlatratton  to  the  varylns  nMds  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  called  oTGod  lato  the  anlty  of  his  Chaich." 


acts  through  the  voioe  and  election  of  the  chundus* 
whose  one  and  common  Head  he  is.  This  view  oi 
the  episoopate  is  our  historical  inheritanoe^  and  we 
construe  it  as  no  mere  matter  of  polity  or  ntoal,  bat 
as  of  the  esaeuoe  or  nature  of  the  Church,  nooeasaiy 
to  its  oomplote  dependenoe  on  Christ,  and  Invtdviog 
its  no  leas  complete  independence  of  tbe  state.  Thia 
oonoeption  of  the  Church,  held  as  a  matter  of  deep 
and  settled  conviction  by  Congregationaliata,  and  de- 
rived as  they  believe  fmm  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
very  thing  it  ta  herepropooed  that  they  surrender  as  a 
condition  preliminary  to  a  oonferenoe  on  "  home  re- 
union." This  is  a  BUrrender  they  can  not  make,  and 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  be  able  bo  make ;  and  we 
therefore  feel  compelled  to  deoline  a  conference  which 
would  allow  such  a  surrender  to  seem  possibie. 

The  paper  further  enunciated  the  hope  that 
the  archbishop's  letter  might  be  the  beginning 
of  happier  relations  among  tbe  churches  of  Eng- 
land. A  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  directors  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  with  reference  to  its  closer  associa- 
tion with  the  Congregational  churches  reported 
that  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  introduce  any 
chuige  into  the  title  of  the  society  that  would 
giYe  it  an  express  denominational  cnaracter :  but 
recommended  a  direct  representation  of  the 
county  associations  on  the  board  of  directors, 
representation  of  the  Missionary  Society  on  the 
platforms  of  county  associations,  united  devo- 
tional conferences,  and  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  society  at  the  meetings  of  the  Union. 
The  celebration  of  a  founders^  week  was  also 
proposed.  A  resolution  was  passed  expressing 
the  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  wnen  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  churches  in  Wales  and  Scotland;  and 
that  "  the  time  is  opportune  for  preparing  the 
mind  of  the  nation  by  the  active  dissemination 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  for  the  active  dia- 
cDBsion.  at  an  early  day,  in  regard  to  the  Estab- 
lished Chureh  of  England."  A  resolution  was 
adopted  protesting  against  the  proposed  estab- 
liEhment  and  endowment  from  unperial  re- 
sources of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  in  Ire- 
land.  It  recited  that — 

The  Union  baa  always  contended  that  the  state 
ahoul  1  neither  inflict  disability  nor  confer  distinction 
or  benefit  on  any  suhjeots  of  the  Queen,  on  religiotts 
grounds.  It  baa,  therefore,  earnestly  striven  for  the 
removal  of  all  disabititiee  under  whi^  Roman  Catho- 
lics or  Christians  of  other  communions  lay,  for  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  privil^ed 
state  churohfls,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  religion 
from  the  provision  made  by  the  state  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  propoaal  of  the  Government 
to  establish  a  denominatioDal  univeiuty  in  Ireland  is 
part  of  a  policv  which  the  Uidon  has  tbus  always 
opposed,  and  wntoh  it  still  regards  as  detimcntal  at 
once  to  the  interests  of  reli^on  and  to  the  civil  inter- 
ests of  the  nation ;  and  t&  assembly  tnista  that  the 
noQconformiata  of  the  ooontry  will  indte  as  one  man 
to  thwart  it 

Couregatlonal  College  at  Oxford.— Mans- 
field College,  a  theologicid  serainarv  for  non- 
conformists, in  affiliation  with  the  \jnivereitT 
of  Oxford,  was  opened  in  that  city  on  the  14th 
of  October,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dale,  D.  D..  and  an  inaugural  addrec^s  by  the 
Rev,  Principal  Fairbaim,  chief  of  its  faculty. 
The  services  and  reunions  were  participated  in  by 
many  members  of  the  university,  among  whom 
were  eight  heads  of  colleges. 
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CONeBESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  aeoond  aessioa  of  the  Fiftieth  CongrosB  oon- 
Tened  on  Monday,  Deo.  8, 1888;  and  the  Presi- 
dent sent  Id  his  fourth  annual  message,  as  fol- 
lows : 

nthtCongrttt^tht  UniUdStaUt: 

As  you  asaonUe  for  the  dischai^  of  the  dutJea  you 
have  usmmed  as  the  repreeuitativeB  of  %  free  and  geu- 
erooB  people,  your  meeting  is  niirked  by  u  intereat- 
iBganaimprearivemcddeiit.  Withtheex^ntioDoftlie 
prmat  aessioD  of  the  CoD^aa  the  first  century  of  our 
constitutioiul  existeuoa  aa  a  nation  will  be  competed. 

Our  survival  for  one  hundred  years  ia  not  sumtaent 
to  HBure  oa  that  we  no  longer  have  daxuera  to  fear  in 
the  maintenanoe,  with  all  m  promiaed  UesainKo,  of  a 
govemraent  fininded  upon  thefteedom  of  the  people. 
The  time  rather  admonlsbee  na  to  aoberly  ioquire 
whether  in  the  past  we  have  alwaya  doaelv  kept  In 
Uie  oourae  of  aafety,  and  whether  we  have  before  ua 
a  way  pliun  and  clear  which  leads  to  hsppineaa  and 

when  the  experiment  of  our  Qovemment  was  un- 
dertaken, the  coart  adopted  for  our  raidance  was  the 
ConadtuUon,  Departure  trom  the  lioea  there  lidd 
down  ia  fldlure.  It  ia  only  by  a.striot  adherenoe  to 
the  direction  they  lodioate  and  by  reetndnt  within  the 
Umitataona  thev  nz  that  we  can  fkimisfa  proof  to  tbe 
world  i^the  fitneis  of  tbe  American  people  for  self- 
gOTemmeot. 

The  equal  and  eiaot  justice  of  which  we  boast  as 
the  underlying  principle  of  our  institutions  should 
not  be  eoofined  to  the  relations  of  our  citizemt  to  each 
other.  The  Qovemment  itself  is  under  bond  to  the 
American  people  that  in  the  exercise  of  ita  functions 
and  powers  it  will  deal  with  the  body  of  our  ciUzena 
in  a  manner  scrupulously  honest  and  fair  and  abso- 
lotehr  just.  It  has  agreed  that  American  citizenship 
shall  be  the  only  draentisl  necessary  to  justify  the 
claim  ot  equality  before  tbe  law^  and  tiiat  no  oondi- 
ttoQ  in  life  stuul  give  rise  to  discrimination  in  the 
treiAment  of  the  people  bv  ^lelr  Government. 

Tlie  dUzan  t^onr  repuolio  in  its  early  days  ru^dlv 
inustod  npon  tull  oompliaooe  with  tbe  letter  of  this 
bond,  and  saw  stretching  out  before  him  a  clear  field 
for  individual  endeavor.  Hia  tribute  to  tbe  support 
of  his  Government  was  meaaured  by  the  cost  of  its 
economical  maintenance,  and  he  was  secure  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  remaininff  recompense  of  his  steady 
and  contented  toil.  In  those  days  the  frugality  of  the 
people  was  stamped  upon  their  Qoveroment,  and  was 
Moforoed  by  the  free,  thoughtAil,  and  intelligent  suf- 
ftage  of  the  citizen.  Comtnuations,  monopolies,  and 
aggregations  of  capital  were  uther  avmdea  or  sternly 
r^^ated  and  rennined.  The  ponp  and  glitter  of 
governments  less  firee  offered  no  temptation  and  pre- 
aented  no  delusion  to  the  pl^n  people  who,  side  by 
aide,  in  fViendly  competition  wrought  for  the  ennoble- 
ment and  digni^  of  man,  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  fVee  Hovemroent,  and  for  the  acUevement  of 
the  grand  (Satiny  awdting  the  land  which  God  had 
given  them. 

A  oentury  bas  passed.  -  Our  dtiee  are  the  abiding 
plaoea  of  wealth  and  luxun' ;  our  manufactories  yield 
foitonea  never  dreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public ;  our  bosiiMss  men  are  madly  stiivins  in  the 
raoe  for  ridies,  and  immense  aggregations  or  capital 
outnm  the  imagination  in  the  magnitude  of  their  un- 
dertakings. 

We  view  with  pride  and  satisfaction  this  bright 
picture  of  our  country's  growth  and  prosperity,  while 
only  a  closer  somtiiiy  develofis  a  somber  shading. 
Upon  more  careful  inspection  we  find  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  our  cities  mingled  with  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness and  nnremnnemtive  toil.  A  crowded  and  con- 
stantly increasing  urban  population  su^^^tH  the  im- 
povenahment  of  rural  sections  and  disooDtent  with 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  former's  son,  not  satisfied 
with  hie  fatheHs  BJmfde  and  laborious  lift,  Joins  the 
eager  chase  for  easily  acqiured  wealth. 


We  diaooverthat  the  fortimes  realized  by  our  manu- 
&cturera  are  no  longer  aolely  the  reward  of  sturdy  >n- 
dustiy  and  enlightened  foresight,  but  that  they  result 
from  the  diaerimiuBting  fhvor  of  ttie  Qovemmeot,  and 
are  largely  biUIt  upon  undue  exactions  from  the  maaaea 
of  our  people.  The  gulf  between  employers  and  the 
employed  ts  oonatantiy  widening  and  olasaes  ore  rap- 
idly forming,  one  comprising  the  very  rich  and  pow- 
eriul,  while  m  another  are  found  the  toiling  poor. 

As  we  view  the  acbievementa  of  aggregated  capi- 
tal, we  discover  the  exLstenoe  of  trusta,  oombinutions, 
and  monopoliee,  while  the  citizen  is  struggling  far  in 
the  rear  or  is  tnunpled  to  deatii  beneath  an  iron  heel. 
Corporations  which  should  be  the  carefully  restnuned 
creatnrea  of  the  law  and  the  servants  of  tbe  people, 
are  &st  becoming  the  people's  masters. 

Still  oongiatolatlng  ounelves  upon  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  our  oountiy,  and  complaoentiy  oontem- 
plating  every  incident  of  change  insfiparable  from 
these  conditions,  it  is  our  duty  as  patriotic  citizens  to 
inquire,  at  the  in'osent  stage  of  our  progress,  how  the 
bond  of  the  Government  made  with  the  people  has 
been  kept  and  performed. 

Instaeid  of  limiting  tbe  tribute  drawn  from  our  <»ti- 
zens  to  the  neceesities  of  its  economical  administnt' 
tion,  the  Government  peraists  In  exacting,  from  the 
subitanoe  <^  the  people,  millions  which,  unapplied 
and  useless,  Ue  dormant  in  its  Treasury.  This  fla- 
grant iinustioe,  and  this  breach  of  f^th  and  oblig^- 
Uoa,  add  to  extottion  the  danger  attending  the  dlver- 
rfon  the  currency  of  tbe  oountiy  from  the  legiti- 
mate clisnnels  of  buMness. 

0nder  the  same  laws  by  which  those  results  are  pro- 
duced, tiie  Government  permits  manv  millions  more 
to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  livinv  of  our  people  and 
to  be  taken  from  our  oonsnmers,  miich  unresMMiably 
swell  the  profits  of  a  small  but  powerful  minority. 

The  people  must  still  be  taxed  for  the  sufm>rt  of 
the  Government  under  the  operation  of  tanff  laws. 
But  to  the  extent  that  tbe  mass  of  our  eitiiens  are  in- 
ordinately burdened  beyond  any  usefril  pul>llo  pur- 
pose, and  for  tbe  benefit  of  a  &vored  few,  tue  Govern- 
ment, under  pretext  of  an  exercise  of  its  taxing 
power,  enters  gratuitously  into  partnership  with  theae 
tavoritee  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  injury  of  a  vast 
minority  of  our  people. 

This  IS  not  e^oallty  before  the  law. 

Tlie  etiatina  ^uatiou  ia  injurtous  to  the  health  of 
our  entire  bo^  politic.  It  stifles,  in  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  permitted,  all  patriotic  love  of  country, 
and  substitutes  in  its  place  selfish  greed  and  grasp- 
ing avarice.  Devotion  to  American  citizenship  (or  its 
own  sake  and  for  what  it  should  accomplish  as  a  mo- 
tive to  our  nation's  advancement  and  tbe  bappineas  of 
all  our  people  is  displaoed  by  the  aesomption  that 
the  Government,  instead  of  being  the  embcKlimeDt  tX 
equality,  is  but  an  instrumentality  through  which  es- 
pecial and  individual  advantages  are  to  be  gained. 

The  arrogance  of  this  assumption  is  unconcealed. 
It  appears  in  tlie  sordid  disregard  of  all  but  personal 
interests,  in  the  reflisal  to  abate  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 
en  one  iota  of  selfish  advantage,  and  in  combinations 
to  perpetuate  such  advantages  through  efforts  to  etm- 
trol  legixlatiou  and  impropwly  influsnce  the  safltagee 
of  the  people. 

The  grievances  of  those  not  included  within  the 
drcle  of  these  beneflciaries,  when  Ailly  realized,  will 
sorely  arouse  irritation  and  discontent.  Our  ftmxnt 
long  suffering  and  patient,  straggling  in  the  race  of 
life  with  the  nardeet  and  roost  unremitting  toil,  will 
not  fail  to  see,  in  spite  of  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
lading  fallacies,  that  they  are  obliged  to  accept  such 

Erloes  for  tiieir  products  as  are  fixed  in  foreign  mor- 
ets  where  they  eompete  with  tbe  formers  of  tbe 
world:  that  their  lands  are  declining  in  value  while 
their  debts  increase :  and  that  without  oompensoting 
favor  they  are  forcea  by  the  action  of  the  Qovemment 
to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  others  auoh  enhanced  prices 
for  the  things  they  need  that  the  acan^  returns  of 
th^  labor  foil  to  nimish  tbefr  support  or  leave  no 
maif^  fat  aooumulation. 
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Oar  irorkiii}(inen,  enftuwliiiied  frtan  alt  delunoos 
and  no  longer  fHghtened  by  tbe  cry  that  tbwr  wages 
are  endangered  by  a  just  revision  of  our  tariff  laws, 
will  reasonably  demand  through  aucb  revision  stead- 
ier employment,  cheaper  means  of  living  in  their 
lioniea,  freedom  for  themselves  and  their  obudieD  from 
the  doom  of  perpetual  servitude,  and  an  open  door  to 
their  advancement  bevond  the  limits  of  a  laboring 
class.  Othera  of  our  citizens  whose  oomforts  and  ex- 
penditures are  measured  by  moderate  salaries  and 
fixed  inoomee  will  insist  upon  the  fUmeM  and  jus- 
tice of  cheap^ing  the  cost  of  neoessaiiea  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

When  to  the  selflshnees  of  the  beneficiaries  of  un- 
just discrimination  under  obr  laws  there  shall  be  add- 
ed the  discontent  of  those  who  sufibr  from  such  dia- 
orimination,  we  will  realize  the  foot  that  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  d[  oar  Oovemment,  dependent  upon 
the  patriotism  and  oontenUnentof  our  people,  an  en- 
dangered. 

Communism  is  a  hateM  thing,  and  a  menace  to 
peace  and  organized  government.  But  the  oonmiu- 
nism  of  comlrined  weuth  and  capital,  the  out^wtJi 
of  overweening  cupidity  and  selflshness,  which  insidi- 
ously undermmes  the  justice  and  integrity  of  free  in- 
stitutions, is  not  less  dangerous  than  iha  oonununiam 
of  oppressed  poverty  and  toil  which,  exasperated  by 
b^nstioe  end  discontent,  attacks  with  wild  disorder 
the  dtadel  of  role. 

He  mocks  the  people  who  proposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  protoot  the  rich  and  that  they  in  turn 
will  care  for  the  laboring  poor.  Any  intennediaiy 
between  the  people  and  their  OovemmeDt,  ortbe  least 
del^ation  of  the  care  and  protection  the  Government 
owes  to  the  humblest  mtizen  in  the  land^  makes  the 
boast  of  free  institutions  a  glittering  delusion  and  the 

Etrctended  boon  of  American  dtlzenship  a  sfasmelesa 
mponition. 

A  just  and  sepsible  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  should 
he  made  tbr  the  relief  of  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
suffer  under  present  conditions.  Such  a  revision 
should  receive  the  support  of  all  who  love  that  justice 
and  equality  due  to  American  citizenship,  of  all  who 
lealiee  that  in  this  justice  and  equalil/  our  Oovem- 
ment  finds  its  etrength  and  Its  power  to  proteot  the 
dtizen  and  bis  property,  of  all  who  believe  that  the 
contented  competence  and  comfort  of  many  aooord 
better  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  than  colossal 
fortunes  unftirly  gathered  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  of 
all  who  appreciate  that  the  forbearance  and  ftetemi^ 
among  our  people  which  reoc^ize  the  value  of  every 
Amencan  interest,  are  the  anf  est  guarantee  of  our  na- 
tional progress,  and  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  skill  and  ingenuity  in  overy  market 
of  the  world  with  a  resulting  restoration  of  American 
oomjneroe. 

The  neoesd^  of  the  redaction  of  our  revenue  is  so 
apparent  aa  to  be  geneiallj  conceded.  But  the  means 
tnr  which  this  end  shall  ho  aconDpUsbed  and  tlie  sum 

of  direct  benefit  which  shall  result  to  our  citizens  pre- 
sent a  controversy  of  the  utmost  importance.  There 
should  be  no  scheme  accepted  aa  satis&ctory  by  which 
the  burdens  of  the  people  are  only  apparently  re- 
moved. Extravagaot  appropriations  of  public  money, 
with  ail  their  demoralizing  consequences,  should  not 
be  tolerated,  cither  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  Treas- 
ury of  its  present  surplus  or  as  tiimishing  pretext  for 
resisting  a  proper  reduction  in  tariff  rates.  Existing 
evils  and  injustice  should  be  honestly  rec<^ize<£ 
boldly  met,  and  effectively  remedied.  There  should 
be  no  oeasation  of  the  struggle  untila  plan  la  perftoted, 
flur  and  ctmservatlve  towu^  existing  industries,  but 
which' will  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  it  provides  for  our  manu&oturers 
the  advantage  of  freer  raw  materifds  and  permits  no 
injury  to  the  interests  of  American  labor. 

The  cause  for  which  the  battle  is  waged  is  comprised 
within  linen  clearly  and  distinctly  defined.  It  snould 
never  be  compromised.    It  is  the  people's  cause. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  selfish  and  private  in- 
terests whioh  are  so  perustently  heard,  when  eiforts 


are  mode  to  deal  in  a  just  and  comprehensive  manner 
with  our  tariff  laws,  are  related  to,  if  they  are  not  re- 

rnsible  for,  the  sentiment  largely  prevailing  among 
people  that  the  General  Government  is  tbe  fount- 
ain of  individual  and  private  aid ;  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  relieve  with  paternal  care  the  distreaa  of 
citizens  and  communities,  and  from  the  friBneae  of  hs 
Treasury  it  should,  upon  the  slightcat  posrible  pre- 
text of  promoting  the  ^neral  good!  apply  public  funds 
to  the  benefit  or  localities  and  individuals.  Nor  can 
it  bo  denied  that  there  is  a  growing  assumption  tibat, 
as  against  the  Government  and  in  &vor  of  private 
olaims  and  interests,  the  usual  rules  and  Itanitationa 
of  busineBB  prin<npu8  and  just  dsaUng  tbould  be 
wnved. 

These  ideas  have  been  unhappily  much  encouraged 
by  legislative  acquiescence.  Relief  from  contracts 
made  with  the  Government  is  too  easily  accorded  in 
tiivor  of  the  <ntizen ;  the  Mlure  to  support  claims 
agiunat  the  Government  by  proof  is  often  supplied  by 
no  better  consideration  than  the  wealth  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  poverty  of  the  olfumant ;  gratuities  in 
the  form  of  pensions  are  granted  upon  no  other  real 

rund  than  the  needy  condition  of  the  applicant  or 
reasons  less  valid ;  and  large  sums  are  expended 
fi>r  public  buildings  and  other  improvements  upon 
reproeentations  ocBToely  claimed  to  be  related  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  necessities. 

The  extent  to  whioh  the  consideration  of  such  mat- 
ters subordinates  and  postpones  action  upon  subjects 
of  great  public  importanoe,  but  involving  no  special, 
invate,  or  partisan  interest,  should  airest  attention 
and  lew  to  reformation. 

A  few  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  this  condi- 
tion may  be  stated. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  calendar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  delay  to  suitors  and  denial  of. 
justice  resulting  therefrom,  have  been  strongly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  with  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  th»utuation  approved  by  thoee  well  able 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  Wnile  this  subject  remains 
witnout  effective  consideration  many  laws  have  been 
passed  providing  for  the  holding  of  terms  of  inferior 
courts  at  places  to  suit  tlie  convenience  of  localitiea  or 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  application  for  tiie  erec- 
tion of  a  new  public  boilding. 

Bepeated  recommendations  have  been  submitted 
for  the  amendment  and  change  of  the  laws  relating  to 
our  public  lands  so  that  their  spoliation  and  diversion 
to  other  uses  than  as  homes  for  honest  settlers  might 
be  prevented.  While  a  measure  to  meet  this  con- 
ceded necessity  of  reform  remains  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  Congress  many  claims  to  the  public  lands  and 
applications  for  their  donation  in  &vor  of  States  and 
individuals  have  been  allowed. 

A  plan  in  aid  of  Indian  management  recommended 
by  those  well  informed,  as  containing  valuable  feat- 
nrea  in  fiutherance  of  the  solution  of  uie  Indian  prob- 
lem, baa  thus  far  &iled  of  legislatiTe  sanction,  wbile 
grants  of  douhtAil  expediency  to  railnad  ooipontions, 

fermitting  them  to  imss  throng  IncUan  resemtioBB,  . 
ave  greatiy  multiplied. 

The  propriety  and  necesfity  of  the  erection  of  one 
or  more  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  United  States 
convicts,  and  a  post-office  building  in  the  national 
capital,  are  not  disputed.  But  these  needs  vet  remain 
unanswered,  while  scores  of  public  builmnga  have 
been  erected  where  their  necessity  for  public  purposes 
is  not  ap[>arent. 

A  revision  of  our  pension  laws  could  easily  be  nude 
whidi  would  rest  upon  just  Mindples  and  provide 
tor  every  worthy  applicant.  Hut,  while  our  general 
pension  laws  remain  conflised  and  impertect,  hun- 
dreds of  private  pension  laws  are  annually  passed, 
which  are  the  sources  of  unjust  discrimination  and 
popular  demoralization. 

Appropriation  bills  for  the  snpport  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment  arc  defaoed  by  items  and  provisions  to  meet  pri- 
vate ends,  and  it  is  ft«Gly  asserted  by  responsible  and 
experienced  parties  that  a  bill  appropriating  money 
for  public  intemltl  imim>Tement  would  &i1  to  meet 
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with  bivor,  unless  it  oontained  items  more  for  local 
ind  private  advantage  than  tor  publio  benefit. 

Tbaae  statemeots  oan  be  mnoh  emphasized  by  an 
aaoertaioment  of  the  proportion  of  Federal  Iwialatioii 
irhidi  «tber  beatB  ftfoa  its  tace  its  private  owactflT, 
or  whiehf  upon  amnination,  derelopa  auah  a  motive 
power. 

And  yet  the  people  wait  and  expect  trom  their 
ehoeen  represeutativefl  such  patriotio  action  as  will 
advanoe  the  weUbre  of  the  entiie  country ;  and  this 
«xpeoCati<m  can  mly  be  answered  the  pertionnanae 
of  public  duty  with  unselfish  purpose.  Our  mlaaion 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  our  suooess  in 
aooomplishing  the  work  Ood  has  given  the  American 
people  to  do,  require  of  those  intrusted  with  the  roak- 
\ne  and  execution  of  onr  laws  perfect  devotion,  above 
all  other  things,  to  the  publio  good. 

This  devotion  will  lead  ua  to  strongly  reeist  all  im- 
patience of  oonstitutional  limitations  of  Federal  power, 
and  to  persistentiy  check  the  increasing  tendency  to 
extend  the  scope  m  Federal  leg^lation  into  the  doraun 
of  State  and  local  jurisdiction,  upon  the  plea  of  sub- 
serving the  public  welfiua.  Th«  preservation  of  the 
parUtionB  between  pr^ier  subjects  at  Federal  and  local 
care  and  regulation  is  of  such  importance  under  the 
Constitution,  wluoh  is  the  law  of  our  very  existenoe, 
that  no  cooaideiation  of  expediency  or  sentiment 
■faonld  tempt  us  to  enter  upon  donbtnil  ground.  We 
have  nndertaken  to  discover  and  proolaim  the  rioheat 
Ueasings  of  a  free  government,  with  the  Constitution 
as  our  guide.  Let  us  follow  the  way  it  pointe  oat  It 
will  not  mislead  us.  And  surely  no  one  who  has 
token  upon  himself  the  solemn  obligation  to  support 
and  preserve  the  Constitution  can  find  justification  or 
solace  for  disloyalty  in  the  excuse  that  he  wandered 
and  diaobeyed  in  search  of  a  better  war  to  rwwh  the 
public  weUare  than  the  Constitution  offers. 

What  has  been  said  is  deemed  not  inappropriata  at 
a  time  when,  from  a  oentury's  hdgfaL  we  view  the 
way  already  trod  by  the  American  peopM,  and  attempt 
to  discover  their  Aiture  path. 

The  seventh  President  of  the  United  States— the 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  at  all  times  the  firm  and 
breve  friend  of  the  people — in  vindication  of  his  coune 
aa  the  protector  of  popular  riehte  and  the  otuunpion 
of  true  American  oitizenship,  declared : 

"  The  ambition  which  leads  me  on  is  an  anxious 
desire  and  a  fixed  determination  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple, ODimpaired,  the  saored  trust  they  have  confided 
to  my  ohozge;  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  praaerve  It  from  ftirtber  violation ;  to  persuade 
my  OQimtrymen,  so  fiu*  as  I  may,  that  it  is  not  in  a 
splendid  government  supported  oy  powerful  monopo- 
uea  and  ariatooiatioal  establishments  that  they  will 
find  hi^irfneaa,  or  timr  liberties  protection,  bat  in  a 
plain  system,  vmdof  pomp — protecting  all  and  grant- 
ing favors  to  none— dispensing  its  bleewags  like  the 
dews  of  heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt  save  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  they  contribute  to  produce.  It  is  such 
a  government  that  the  genius  of  our  people  requiree — 
.Bt^  a  one  only  under  which  our  States  nuy  remain, 
for  agea  to 'come,  onitedf  prosperous,  and  free." 

Inpnnnanoeof  aoonstftntional  provleioii requiring 
the  President,  from  time  to  time,  to ^ve  to  tiie  Con- 
grem  information  of  the  state  of  tiie  Union,  I  have  the 
aatis&otion  to  announce  that  the  dose  of  the  year  finds 
the  United  States  in  the  eqioyment  of  domestic  trao- 
quillity  and  at  peace  with  all  the  nations. 

Since  my  laKt  annual  message  our  foreign  relations 
have  been  strengthened  and  improved  by  performanoe 
of  international  good  offices  and  by  new  and  renewed 
treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  reciprocal  extradition 
of  criminals. 

Tboee  international  questions  which  still  await 
aettleinetit  ore  all  reaeonably  within  the  domain  of 
amioable  negotiation,  and  there  la  no  esiating  sulnect 
of  <Uspiite  between  toe  United  States  and  any  foreign 
power  that  is  not  susceptible  of  satisfactory  aiqustment 
by  frank  diplomatic  treatment. 

The  qneabons  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Statea  ralatiny  to  the  rights  of  American  fishermen, 


under  treaty  and  international  oomltv,  in  the  territo- 
rial watera  of  Canada  and  Newfounaland,  I  regret  to 
say  ore  not  yet  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

These  mattera  were  ftilly  treated  in  my  messege  to 
the  Senate  of  Feb.  20,  1888,  together  with  which  a 
oonvention,  concluded  under  my  authority  with  Her 
Mi^eety's  Qovemment  on  the  16th  erf*  February  last, 
for  the  removal  ofalloauiieBof  misunderatandiog,  was 
submitted  by  mo  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

This  trea^  having  been  nnected  by  the  Senate,  I 
transmitted  a  message  to  the  C<nigiMS,  on  the  SSd  of 
August  last,  reviewing  the  troiUMtionB  and  submit- 
ting for  consideration  certitin  reoommendationa  for 
legislation  concerning  the  important  queetlons  in- 
volved. 

Alterward,  on  the  12th  of  September,  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  I  agun  communicated  fUlly 
all  the  information  in  my  possession  aa  to  the  action 
of  the  Qovemment  of  Canada  afiectine  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States, 
including  the  treatment  of  American  fishing-vessels 
in  the  porta  and  watera  of  British  North  America. 

These  oommunioatiuu  have  ail  been  published,  and 
therefore  opened  to  the  knowledse  of  both  Houses  of 
Congreso,  althou^  two  were  addzessed  to  the  Senate 
alone. 

Comment  upon  or  repetition  of  their  contents  would 
be  superfluous,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  has 
Moce  occurred  which  should  be  added  to  the  facte 
tiierein  stated.  Therefore,  I  merely  repeat,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  present  time,  the  stetement  which  will  be 
found  in  my  message  to  the  Senate  of  Sept.  18  last : 

"  That  since  Uuch  S,  1887,  no  case  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Department  of  Stete  wherein  complaint 
nae  been  made  of  unfriendly  or  unlawt\il  treatment  of 
American  flahing- vessels  on  the  part  of  the  CanaiUaa 
aathorltiee.  In  wnich  reparation  vaa  not  promptly  and 
Batisftctorily  obtained  by  the  United  States  ooubuI- 
genenl  at  Halifax." 

Having  essayed,  in  the  disoharge  of  my  duty,  to 
procure  tiy  negotiation  the  eettiemeot  of  a  long-stuid- 
ing  cause  of  diBpute,  and  to  remove  a  constant  menace 
to  the  good  relations  of  the  two  oountries,  and  con- 
tinuing to  be  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  February 
last,  vKiich  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, did  supply  "a  satisfaotory,  practical,  and  final 
a^ustment  upon  a  basis  honorable  and  just  to  both 
parties  of  the  difficult  and  vexed  question  to  which  it 
related,"  and  having  subaequently  and  unavaitingly 
recommended  other  lepniaabn  to  Congress  which  I 
hoped  would  eufflee  to  meet  the  exigency  created  by 
the  rcjjection  of  the  treaty,  I  now  again  invoke  the 
earnest  and  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  oondition  of  this  important  question,  as  it  now 
stands  before  them  and  the  country,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  wbieh  I  am  deeply  solicitous. 

Near  the  close  of  the  month  of  October  last  ocour- 
renoes  of  a  deeply  regrettable  nature  were  brought  to 
my  knowledge,  which  made  it  my  painfull  but  in^ra- 
tive  duty  to  obtun,  with  as  little  delay  as  poa^ble,  a 
new  personal  channel  of  diplomatic  intercourse  in  this 
country  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britun. 

The  correspondenoe  In  relation  to  this  Incident  will 
In  dne  course  be  lud  before  you,  and  will  cUsclose  the 
unpardonable  conduct  of  the  official  referred  to  in  his 
interference  by  advice  and  counsel  with  the  suffiioges 
of  American  citixens  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Pres- 
idential election  then  near  at  hand,  and  also  in  his 
Hubseqoent  public  declarations  to  justify  his  action, 
superadding  impugnment  of  the  Executive  and  Senate 
of  the  Unued  States,  in  oouneotion  with  important 
questions  now  pending  in  controversy  between  the 
two  Governments. 

The  offense  thus  committed  was  most  grave,  involv- 
ing disastrous  possibilities  to  the  good  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britein,  constituting  a  gross 
breach  of  diplomatic  privilege  and  an  invasion  of  the 
purely  domestic  aSMn  and  essential  sovereignty  of 
the  Glovemment  to  which  the  envoy  was  accredited. 

Having  first  frilfllled  the  just  demands  of  interna- 
tional ownity      affording  rail  opportunity  fbr  Her 
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Mi^Mty^B  Govemmont  to  net  In  relief  of  the  situation, 
I  considered  prolongation  of  di«ouasion  to  be  unwar- 
ranted and  uiereupon  declined  to  further  recognize 
the  diplomatic  character  of  tbe  peraon,  whose  continu- 
anoe  in  such  function  would  destroy  uiat  mutual  con- 
fliience  which  ia  eeaential  to  the  good  understanding 
of  tlie  two  QoTemmente,  and  was  inoonsiatent  with 
the  wel&n  and  self-reepMt  of  the  Qovenuoaat  of  the 
United  States. 

The  usual  interchange  of  coramnnioation  has  since 
oontinaed  through  Her  Miueety's  leftatios  in  this  wty. 

My  cudeavora  to  establish  by  international  oo- 
operation  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  exter- 
mination of  Au^seals  in  Behring  Sea  have  not  been 
relaxed,  and  I  have  hopes  of  bei^  enabled  shortly  to 
submit  an  effsctive  ana  aatisbotory  oonvantional  oro- 
with  the  maritime  powers  for  the  appvorsl  uthe 


The  coastal  boundary  between  our  Alaskan  posses- 
sions  and  British  ColumUa,  1  reoret  to  say,  has  not 
received  the  attentum  deouiDdeirby  ibi  importance, 
and  wbieh  on  sevsral  oonrions  heretofbrfl  I  nave  had 
the  honor  to  reoommoid  to  the  Congress. 

The  admitted  impracticability,  if  uot  impoeubility, 
of  making  an  accurate  and  precise  survey  and  de- 
markation  of  the  boundary  line,  as  it  ia  recited  in  the 
treaty  with  Bnsda  under  which  Alaska  was  ceded  to 
the  (Tinted  Btstes,  renders  it  absolutely  req^dte,  for 
the  prevention  of  international  jurisdictional  compU- 
oadoDS,  that  adequate  appropriation  for  a  reoonnais- 
sanoe  and  aorvey  to  obtain  proper  knowledge  of  the 
locality  and  the  geographical  fcaUrree  of  the  Eoundaiy 
sboula  be  authonssa  oy  Congress  with  as  little  delay 
asjpoBsible. 

Knowledge  to  be  only  thus  obtained  is  an  eeeential 
prersQuisite  fbr  negotiation  for  sacertaining  a  common 
boundary,  or  as  preliminary  to  any  other  mode  of 
settlement. 

It  is  mueh  to  be  desired  that  some  agreement  aboold 
be  reached  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  whloh 
the  damues  to  lift  and  proper^  on  the  Great  Lakes 
may  be  alleviated  by  remonna  or  humsnely  regulat- 
ing the  obetaoles  to  ndjaacu  SHiatanoe  to  wrecked 
or  stranded  veaeeLs. 

The  act  of  Juno  19, 1878,  which  offers  to  Caoa<Uan 
reesels  tree  sccchs  to  our  inland  watere  in  aid  of 
wreoked  or  disabled  vessels,  haa  not  yet  beoome  effisct- 
ive  through  concurrent  action  by  Canada. 

The  due  protection  of  our  citizens  of  French  origin 
or  descent,  fVom  daim  of  military  itervioe  in  the  event 
of  their  returning  to  or  visiting  France,  has  called 
forth  oorrespondence  whi<di  was  laid  bofwe  yon  at  the 
lastseeuon. 

In  the  absenoa  of  omiTmtiona)  agreement  as  to  nat- 
uralization, which  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  this  Gov- 
ernment aees  no  occasion  to  recede  from  the  sound 
position  it  has  maintained,  not  only  with  regard  to 
Franoe  but  as  to  all  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  have  not  concluded  special  treaties. 

Twice  within  the  last  year  has  the  imperial  house- 
hold of  Germany  been  visited  by  death ;  and  I  hsve 
hastened  to  express  the  sorrow  of  this  people,  and 
Ibeir  appreciation  of  the  lofty  character  of  the  late 
aged  £mperor  William,  and  tn^  sympathy  with  the 
hondsm  under  suSbring  of  his  son,  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  reflindlng  to  certain  Ger- 
man steamship  lines  of  the  interest  upon  tonnage 
dues  illegally  exacted. 

On  the  13th  of  April  last  I  laid  before  the  house  (rf 
Bepresentstivcs  fkill  information  respecting  our  Inter- 
ests in  Samoa ;  and  in  the  subsequent  correspondence 
on  the  same  ttubieot,  which  will  be  laid  before  jou  in 
due  course,  the  nistory  of  events  in  those  islands  will 
be  found. 

In  a  message  accompanying  my  approval,  on  the 
1st  day  of  October  Isat,  of  a  lull  for  the  exclusion  of 
Chinera  laborers,  I  lata  before  Congreas  flill  informa- 
tion and  all  oorrespondenoo  touching  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  with  China,  oonoluded  at  this  capital  on 


the  12th  da;  of  March,  1888,  and  which,  haviiig  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  with  certain  amendments, 
was  rqected  oy  the  Ohineae  Government.  This  mes- 
sage contained  a  recommendation  that  a  sum  of  money 
be  appropriated  ati  compensation  to  Chineee  subjects 
who  had  sufibred  injuries  at  the  hands  of  lawless  men 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Such  appropriaticm  having 
been  duly  msde,  the  fund  awaits  reoeptaon  by  the 
CbinsM  Goromment. 

It  is  rinosrsly  hoped  that  by  the  cessation  of  th« 
influx  of  this  olsss  of  Chinese  sulgecta,  in  acoordanoa 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  both  Governments,  a  cMlse 
of  unkind  feeUng  has  been  permanently  removed. 

On  the  Mb  of  August,  1887,  notiflcation  was  ^ven 
by  the  Japanese  mimster  at  this  capital  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  conference  for  the  revision  of  the 
treatiea  of  Ji^n  with  foreign  powers,  owing  to  the 
objection  of  his  Government  to  the  tmiviaion  in  the 
draft  of  a  jurisdictional  convention  which  reqnired  tlie 
suhminsion  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Empire  to  the 
pfnrers  In  advance  of  its  becoming  tmenttve.  TU» 
nodfieation  ma,  howev«r,  ■ocorapsnied  with  an  as- 
BOraoce  at  Japan's  intention  to  ocmtlnue  the  work  (tf 
revision. 

Kotwitfastandlng  this  temporary'  interruption  of  ne- 
gotiations, It  is  hoped  that  improvements  may  soon  be 
secured  In  the  junadtctional  system  as  respects  for- 
eigners in  Japan,  and  relief  uTorded  to  that  country 
from  the  present  undue  and  oppressive  foreign  control 
in  matters  c^commeroa. 

I  eamestiy  recommend  that  relief  be  provided  for 
the  iqjurtes  accidentally  caused  to  JiqwneM  snt^ieats 
in  the  Ishud  Ikldhna  bytbe  target  practice  of  one  of 
our  vessole. 

A  (tiplomatio  mission  tmm  Coreahas  b«en  received, 
and  the  formal  intercourae  between  the  two  oountiiee 
contemplated  by  the  treaty  of  1882  is  now  ertabfislKd. 

Lsf^slstive  provision  is  hereby  recommended  to  or- 
ganize and  equip  consular  courts  In  Cores. 

Persia  has  estaUiahed  diplomatic  repreaentation  at 
this  capital  and  ban  evinced  ver^  great  interest  in  the 
enterprise  and  aohievementa  ot  our  dtizens.  I  am, 
therefore,  bopet^l  that  benefloial  commerdal  relations 
between  the  two  oountrieif  may  be  brought  abouL 

I  announce  with  sincere  regret  that  HiLyti  has  ogun 
beoome  tiie  theatre  of  iusurroction,  disorder,  and 
bloodshed.  The  titular  government  of  President  Sal- 
oman  has  been  fordbly  overthrown  and  ho  driven  out 
(d*  the  country  to  Franoe.  where  he  has  since  died. 

The  tenure  of  power  has  bewi  so  unstable  amid 
the  war  of  factious  that  has  ensued  since  the  expulsion 
of  President  Saloman  that  no  government  constituted 
by  the  will  of  the  Haytian  people  haa  beenreoogniaad 
as  administering  responsibly  the  aflUis  of  that  country. 
Our  representstire  has  been  instructed  to  abstain  from 
interference  between  the  warring  factions,  and  a  ves- 
sel of  our  navy  has  been  sent  to  Haytian  waters  to 
Bustain  our  minister  and  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  American  oitasens. 

Due  precautions  have  been  taken  to  enforce  our 
neutrality  lawH  and  prevent  our  territory  ftpm  becom- 
ing the  base  of  military  supplies  for  either  of  the  wai^ 
ring  foctions. 

Under  color  of  a  blockade,  of  which  no  reasonable 
notice  had  been  given,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  elB<dcntiy  munbuned,  a  seizure  of  vessels 
under  the  American  flag  haa  been  reported,  and,  in 
consequence,  measures  to  prevent  and  redress  any 
molestation  of  our  Innocent  merchantmen  have  been 
admited. 

Proclamation  was  duly  made  on  the  9th  day  of  No- 
vember, 18S7|  of  t^e  conventional  extensions  of  the 
treaty  of  June  8, 1875,  with  Hawaii,  under  wlii<di  re- 
lations of  such  apedal  and  benefloentinterconrBehave 
been  created. 

In  the  vast  field  of  Oriental  oommeroe  now  unfolded 
fnm  our  Pacific  borden,  no  feature  presents  stnmger 
reoommendiUiions  for  congresiuoial  setion  than  the 
establbihment  of  eommuiJaaticm  by  submarine  tele- 
graph with  Honolulu. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  in 
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relation  to  oar  PwdAo  Btatei,  onatM  a  natonl  inter- 
iepmdBoay  and  mntaalltT  of  intmrt  whidi  onr  pra»- 
ua  treatiflB  vara  intoidaa  to  foater,  and  whioh  make 
doao  ocanmonieatian  a  kgieal  and  oanuneidal  naeea- 

The  wiadom  of  condudins  a  treaty  of  ounmenaal 
reciprocity  with  He^oo  hu  Men  heretofore  stated  in 
m?  messa^  to  Oongrees,  and  Uie  lapae  of  time  and 
growth  of  commeroe  with  that  doee  nei^bor  and  ab- 
ter  repablio  oonflrm  the  judgment  so  expressed. 

The  iwedaa  lekwation  of  our  boaadai?  line  w  need- 
All,  ana  adeqnate  q>pn>priation  is  now  recommended. 

It  ia  with  mncere  satkActioD  that  I  am  enabled  to 
avert  to  the  sfririt  of  good  n^hborhood  and  tHendly 
oo-oper«tion  and  oondUatton  raat  has  marked  the  oor- 
reapondenoQ  and  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  io 
their  ahare  of  the  task  of  nuuntuning  law  and  order 
about  the  line  of  oar  common  bonndary. 

The  Uxu^pendiDg  boundary  dispute  oetween  Costa 
Uoa  ai^  Sicaruiia  waa  referred  to  my  arbitration ; 
and  by  an  award  made  on  the  28d  of  March  last,  the 
quest] on  has  been  finally  settled  to  the  expressed  sat* 
isfitction  of  both  of  the  parties  in  intenat. 

The  Empire  of  BramI,  in  abolishing  the  bst  vestwe 
of  slavery  among  Christian  nations,  called  forth  tiio 
eameat  oongiatawtions  of  this  Qovemment  In  expres- 
doa  of  the  oordisi  sympathiea  at  oar  people. 

The  dums  of  nearly  all  other  ooontries  against 
Chili,  growit^  out  of  her  late  war  with  Bolivia  and 
Pern,  nave  bmu  dispoeed  of  either  by  arbitration  or 
br  a  lump  settlement.  Similar  claims  of  onr  citiseos 
will  onitinua  to  be  nrfied  upon  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment, and  It  ia  hoped  wiU  not  be  anbjeot  to  further 
delays. 

A  comprehensive  treaty  of  ami^  and  oommeroe 
with  Peru  waa  proolaimed  on  November  7tb,  laat. 
and  it  is  expected  that  under  its  o^ration  mutual 
prosperity  and  good  undeistandinir  will  be  promoted. 

In  pursnanoe  of  the  polity  of  arutration,  a  treaty  to 
settle  the  claim  of  8antoe,an  American  oitieen,  against 
Ecuador  has  been  oonoludod  under  my  authonu^,  and 
will  be  duly  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 

like  disposition  of  the  claim  of  Carlos  Bntterfleld 
agdnst  Denmark,  and  of  Von  Bokelen  agwnat  Hayti, 
inll  probably  be  made,  and  I  boat  the  principle  of 
audi  aettianents  msy  he  extended  in  praotioe  under 
tiu  ifiproval  of  the  Senate. 

Through  unforeseen  oaosee,  foreign  to  the  will  of 
both  governments,  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
of  DMMnber  fi,  1886,  with  Venezuela,  tor  the  rehear- 
ing cUums  of  citizens  of  the  United  Btates  ondor 
the  trea^  of  186C,  fiulod  of  exchange  within  the  term 
inovidea,  and  a  supplementary  convention,  farther 
extending  the  time  mr  exchange  <dL  ratifications  and  ex- 
planatory of  an  amtngaouB  prorUui  at  the  prior  con- 
vention, now  awaita  the  advice  and  consent  the 
Senate. 

Although  this  matter,  in  the  stage  referred  to,  000- 
cents  only  the  ooncturent,  troaty-imikiog  power  of  one 
branch  or  Congress,  I  advert  to  it  in  view  of  the  inter- 
est repeatedly  and  conspicuously  shown  by  you,  in 
your  leeislirave  capacity,  in  favor  of  a  speedy  and 
ctimtahK  adjustment  of  the  questions  growing  out  of 
the  discredited  judgments  of  the  previous  mixed  com- 
mission of  Caracas.  With  every  deaire  to  do  justice 
to  the  representations  of  Venzuela  in  this  regard,  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  to  end  this  matter,  and  I 
trust  the  prompt  confirmation  by  both  parties  of  the 
Bupplementary  aotion  referred  to  will  avert  the  need 
of  laoislative  or  otiier  action  to  prevent  the  longer 
withEokUngofsBohrighlaofaiotual  claimants  as  mi^ 
be  shown  to  exiat. 

As  authorized  bv  tiie  Congnes,  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken  ror  the  sssemblage  at  thin  capital, 
daring  the  coming  year,  of  the  representatives  of 
South  and  Central  American  states,  together  with 
those  of  Hexioo,  Hayti,  and  Ban  I>omingo,  to  discuss 
mndry  important  monetary  and  ooramei^ial  topics. 

Exoepting  in  those  canes  where,  tram  rcaiiotia  of 
oontignit^  of  territorv  and  the  existence  of  a  common 
border  line  incqiabk  of  being  guarded,  reciprocal 


oommendal  traatica  may  be  fbnnd  ex|wdient,  it  ia  be- 
lieved that  oommerdal  poltdea  indudng  ftver  mutual 
exohange  of  products  oan  he  most  advantageously  ar- 
ranged by  independent  but  co-operative  legislation. 

In  the  mode  last  mendoned  the  control  of  our  taxa- 
tion for  revenue  will  be  always  retained  in  onr  own 
hands  unrestricted  by  oonveDOonal  agreements  with 
other  governments. 

In  conformity  also  with  Congreaaional  authority  the 
maritime  powers  have  been  invited  to  confer,  in 
Washington,  in  April  next,  upon  the  praotioaUlity  of 
devising  uniform  rules  and  measures  for  the  greater 
security  of  life  and  ptvprnty  at  sea.  A  dispodtitm  to 
accept  Ml  the  part  of  a  nnmbw  of  the  powers  haa 
already  been  manifested,  and  if  the  co-operation 
the  nationa  chiefiy  interaated  shall  be  secured  im- 
portant reeulta  may  be  confidently  antidpated. 

The  act  of  June  St6, 1884,  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  in  relatitm  to  toniiage  dutiea,  have  given  rise 
to  extended  correspondence  with  foreign  nations  with 
whom  we  have  existing  treaties  of  navigation  and 
commeroe,  and  have  caused  wide  and  regrettable  di- 
vergenoe  of  opnion  in  relation  to  the  imposition  of 
the  duties  rewrred  to.  These  queatiomt  are  impOT' 
tant,  and  I  shall  make  them  the  subtjeet  of  a  apodal 
and  more  detailed  oommuoioation  at  the  present  sea- 
sion. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  immigntion  to  oar 
shores  and  the  fodlitles  of  modem  travel,  abuses  of 
the  generous  privileges  afforded  by  our  nataralisation 
laws  call  for  their  oueflil  revidon. 

The  esOT  and  unguarded  manner  in  which  oertifl- 
cates  of  Amnican  dtiaeusfaip  oan  now  be  obtdned 
has  induced  a  class,  unfortunately  large,  to  avul  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  become  absolved  tVom 
allegiance  to  their  native  land  and  vet  by  a  fordgn 
reaidence  to  escape  any  just  duty  ana  oonbnbution  of 
service  to  the  countfv  of  thdr  propoeed  adoption. 
Thus  while  evading  the  duties  of  dtixenship  to  the 
United  States  they  may  make  prompt  didm  for  its 
national  protection  and  demand  its  intervention  in 
thdr  behalf.  Internationa)  complications  of  a  serious 
nature  arise,  and  the  oorrespondenoe  of  the  State  De- 
partmoit  disdosea  the  great  numher  and  complexity 
of  the  Questions  which  have  bean  ndsed. 

Our  laws  regulating  the  issue  ot  passports  diould 
be  carefully  revised,  and  the  institution  of  a  central 
bureau  of  registration  at  the  cwital  is  again  strongly 
recommended.  By  this  meaua  mil  particulara  of  each 
case  of  natmalisaboi  in  the  United  States  would  be 
secured  and  properly  inde»d  and  recorded,  and  thus 
many  cases  of  spurious  dtiaenship  would  be  detected 
and  uqjust  roepondbilities  would  be  avoided. 

The  reo^tauisation  of  the  consular  service  is  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  importance  to  our  national  interests. 
The  number  of  existing  prindpal  consular  offices  is 
hdieved  to  be  greater  than  is  at  all  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  public  burineas.  It  need  not  be  our 
policy  to  nudntain  more  than  a  moderate  number  ot 
principal  offices,  each  supported  by  a  aalaiy  shffldent 
to  enable  the  incumbent  to  live  in  comfort,  and  so 
distributed  as  to  secure  the  convenient  BUperviKion, 
through  sulwrdinate  agendes,  of  af^rs  over  a  consid- 
erable district. 

I  repeat  the  recommendations  heretofore  mode  by 
me  that  the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
diplomatic  ano  consular  service  should  be  recast; 
that  the  so-called  notarial  or  unofficial  fees  whioh  our 
representatives  abroad  ore  now  permitted  to  treat  sm 

Srsonal  perquidtea  ahould  be  foriudden ;  that  a  sys- 
o  <^  consular  inspection  iriuMild  be  instituted,  and 
that  a  limited  number  of  secretaries  of  l^jation  at 
laive  should  be  authorized. 

Preparations  for  the  centennial  celebration,  on  April 
80, 1689,  of  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington  as 
Preddeut  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  have  been  made  by  a  voluntary  organization  of 
the  dtizens  of  that  locality,  and  believing  that  an  op- 
portunity fhould  be  aSbraed  tbr  the  expresdon  of  the 
mtercst  t^lt  throughout  the  ooontty  in  this  event,  I 
reapeotfUlly  reoommend  fitting  and  co-operative  action 
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CongroBB  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 

States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretair  of  the  TreaBury  exhib- 
its in  detul  the  condition  or  our  national  finanoes  and 
the  (^MtraticHia  of  the  sevenl  branches  of  the  Qovem- 
Doent  related  to  bla  depaitmeiit. 

The  total  ordinarr  revenoee  of  the  Govemment  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  £0,  1S88,  amounted  to 
9879,2«6,0r4.76,  of  which  09 1,173.68  was  re- 

ceived from  customs  duties  and  1121,296,871.98  from 
internal-revenue  taxes. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sotux^  exceeded  those  for 
the  flscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1B87,  by  $7,868,797.10. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Oovomment  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  80.  1888,  were  t269,66S,- 
968.67,  leaving  a  surplus  of  «lV9,612,116.09. 

The  decrease  in  these  expenditures  as  compared 
with  the  fisoal  year  ended  June  80,  1887,  vac  $8,276,- 
2S1.80,  not^thtitaDdinff  the  p^vieDt  of  more  than 
$6,000,000  for  pensionaln  exoeaa  of  what  was  paid  for 
that  purpose  in  the  latter-mentioned  year. 

The  revenues  of  the  Govemment  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1889,  ascertuned  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  80, 1888,  and  estimated  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  amount  to  (877,000,000;  and  the  actual 
and  estimated  ordinaiy  ezpenditiites  toe  the  same  year 
are  $278,000,000,  loaring  an  estimated  surplus  of 
$104,000,000. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1690,  are  $877,000,000,  and  the  estimated  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  tiie  same  time  are  $276,767,488.84, 
Bhowinir  a  surplus  of  $101,282,611.66. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  surplos  do  not  take 
Into  acoount  the  sum  necessary  to  be  expended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  sinking-nind  act, 
amounting  to  more  than  $47,000,000  annually. 

The  cost  of  oolleotiiw  the  oustoms  rerennes  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  2*6  per  cent. ;  for  the  year  1886 
it  was  8-77  per  cent 

The  exoeas  of  internal-revenue  taxes  collected  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  over  those  oolleoted  for  the 
year  ended  June  80,  1687,  was  $6,469,174.26,  and  the 
oost  of  ooUeding  thie  revenue  decreased  ftom  8-4  per 
cent,  in  1887  to  lees  than  8-S  per  cent,  for  the  fast 
year.  The  tax  oolleoted  on  oleomargarine  was  $728,- 
U8.04  for  the  vear  ending  June  80,  1867,  and  $664,- 
189.68  for  the  followingyear. 

The  requirements  of  the  ainking-fund  act  have 
been  met  for  the  year  ended  June  dO,  1688,  and  for 
the  current  year  also,  the  purchase  of  bonds.  Af- 
ter complying  with  this  law  as  positively  required, 
and  bon^  suffitrient  for  that  purpose  had  been 
bought  at  a  premium,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to 
fliiuer  expend  the  surplus  in  such  purchases  until 
the  authomy  to  do  so  should  be  mors  explicit.  A 
resolation,  however,  having  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  removing  all  doubt  astofixBon- 
tive  authority,  dally  purchases  of  bonds  were  oom- 
monced  on  the  9Sd  day  of  April,  1688,  and  have  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.  By  this  plan  bonds  of 
the  Ooverament  not  yet  due  have  been  purchased  op 
to  and  including  the  30th  day  of  November.  1888, 
amounting  to  $94,700,400  the  premium  paid  tnereon 
amounting  to  $17,508,618.08. 

The  premium  added  to  the  principnl  of  these  bonds* 
represenb*  an  investment  yielding  about  3  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  time  they  still  had  to  run :  and  the 
saving  to  the  Govemment  represented  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  interest  at  S  {ler  cent. 
Upon  the  sum  paid  for  principal  and  preminni  and 
what  it  would  have  paid  tor  interest  at  the  rate  sped- 
fled  in  the  bonds  if  tney  bad  run  to  their  maturity,  is 
about  $27,165,000. 

At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  and 
sensible  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
But,  as  suggested  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir, 
the  surplus  thus  expended  for  the  purchase  of  bonds 
was  money  drawn  m>m  the  people  in  excess  of  any 
actual  need  of  the  Government,  and  _wa«  m  expended 
lather  than  allow  it  to  remain  idle  in  the  Treasury. 
If  thia  surplus  under  the  operation  of  just  and  equi- 


table laws  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it 
would  have  been  wortii  in  their  business  at  least  6 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Deducting  trom  the  amount 
of  interest  upon  the  princi[«l  and  premium  of  these 
bonds  for  the  time  they  had  to  run  at  the  rate  of  6  por 
oenLthe  savincof  S  per  osnt.  made  for  the  people  tqr 
the  purchase  such  Donds,  the  loss  will  appear  to  he 
$66,760,000. 

This  calculation  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  if 
ezoesMve  and  unnecessary  taxation  is  continued  and 
the  Govemment  is  forced  to  punue  tjiis  poHov  of 
purchasing  its  own  bonds  at  the  prembmu  which  it 
will  be  neoessaiT  to  pay,  the  loss  to  the  people  wO  be 
hundreds  of  millions  ol  dollars. 

Since  the  purchase  of  bonds  was  undertaken  as 
mentioned,  nearly  all  that  have  been  ofibred  were  at 
last  accepted.  It  has  been  made  quite  apparent  that 
the  Govemment  was  in  danger  of  being  sutfjected  to 
oomhinations  to  nise  their  price,  as  appeals  by  the 
instance  tited  1^  the  Beoietaty  of  the  ofiSenng  of  bonde 
of  the  par  value  of  onlv  $826,000  so  often  that  tbe 
aggregate  of  the  sums  demanaed  for  their  pDn^iaae 
amounted  to  more  than  $19,700,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  la^  RumaiHud  out  in  the  pui^ 
chase  of  bonds  the  surplus  m  the  Treasury  on  tbe  80tb 
day  of  November,  1888,  was  $68,284,610.01  after  de- 
ducting about  twenty  million  dollars  just  drawn  out 
for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

At  the  close  of  the  flscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1887. 
there  had  been  coined  under  the  compulsmy  silver- 
ooinage  aot  $266,988,280  in  silver  dollus,  $66,604,810 
of  wUoh  ware  ia  the  hands  of  the  people. 

On  the  80th  day  <^June,  1886,  there  had  been  ooined 
$899,708,790 ;  and  of  this  $66,829,808  was  in  circula- 
tion in  ooin,  and  $800,S87,S76  m  sUver  certiflcatee,  for 
the  redemption  of  which  silver  dollars  to  that  amotmt 
were  held  oy  the  Ooveroraent. 

On  the  SOth  day  of  November,  1866,  $818,670,990 
hod  been  ooined,  $60,970,990  of  the  silver  dollars  were 
actually  in  circulation,  and  $287,418«S46  in  cerUfioatee. 

The  Secretary  recommenda  the  suspension  of  tbe 
ftirtber  coinage  of  silver,  and  in  such  rooommeodation 
I  earnestly  concur. 

For  further  vatuaMe  information  and  timely  reom- 
mendations  I  ask  the  carefU  attention  of  tiie  Congresa 
to  the  Secretary's  report. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  army  at  the 
date  of  the  last  oonsolidated  retama  connsted  of  8,189 
officers  and  84,649  enlisted  men. 

The  actual  expenditures  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1888,  amonntod  to 
$41,166,107.07.  of  whioh  sum  $9,168,616.68  was  ex- 
pended for  public  works,  iaduwig  river  and  harbor 
unpiovemeutB. 

"  The  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications,"  pro- 
vided for  under  the  act  approved  Sept.  S2  last,  WM 
convened  Oct.  80,  1888,  and  plans  and  speoifloatfoDS 
for  procuring  fomnga  for  8, 10  and  18  inch  guns,  un- 
der provisions  or  section  4,  and  also  for  procuring  li- 
inch  breech-loading  mortars,  cast-iron,  hooped  with 
steel,  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  said  act, 
were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  reference 
to  the  board  by  the  Ordnance  Department  on  the  same 
date. 

These  plans  and  specifications  having  been  promptly 
approved  by  the  board  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
necessary  authority  to  publish  advertisementa,  invit- 
ing proposaiH,  in  toe  newspapers  throo^out  tlie  coun- 
ty, was  granted  by  the  Seoetary  on  Nov.  12,  and  on 
Nov.  IS  tne  advertisements  were  sent  out  to  the  diflbr- 
ent  newspapers  demgnated.  The  Uds  for  the  steel 
forgings  ore  to  be  opened  on  Dea  80, 1838,  and  for 
the  mortars  on  Deo.  15,  1888. 

A  board  of  ordnance  officers  was  convened  at  the 
Watervliet  aiseoal  on  Oct  *j  1886,  to  prepare  tbe 
necessary  plaas  and  specifications  tor  tbe  estabtish- 
ment  of  an  army  gun  ractorv  at  that  point  The  pre- 
liminary report  ofthia  board,  with  escimatea  forsn(»- 
buildings  and  officers'  ouartan,  waa  approved  by  tne 
Board  of  Ordnance  ana  Fortifications,  Nov.  6  and  8. 
The  speofications  and  form  of  adnrtuemeot  and  in- 
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BtrnotioDS  to  bidden  have  been  prepared,  and  adrer- 
tiaumntB  invitiDff  propoeale  for  toe  exoavationa  for  the 
ahop-birildmfr  and  for  erecting  the  two  sets  of  officers* 
qouters  have  been  published.  The  detaQed  draw- 
ings and  specif  cations  for  the  gun-ftctor^  building 
aie  well  in  band,  and  will  be  finished  within  three 
or  four  montlis,  when  bids  will  be  invited  for  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  liut  of  machines,  etc, 
is  made  out,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plane  for  the 
large  lathes,  etc.,  will  be  oompleted  within  about 
fiHV  moBtha,  and,  after  apjOToval  dv  the  Board  at  Otd- 
nauoe  aod  FortiAoatiom,  bula  fbr  tnmLthing  the  same 
will  be  invited.  The  ntad^nes  and  other  flxtures 
wUl  bo  completed  as  soon  as  the  shop  is  in  readiness 
to  receive  toero,  probably  about  July,  1890, 

Under  tfae  provisions  of  the  army  bill,  for  the  pro- 
eurement  of  pneumatio  dynanute  guna,  the  neccs- 
nry  speciflotUions  are  now  being  prepared  and  ad- 
vertisementa  for  proposals  will  issue  early  in  Decem- 
ber. The  guns  will  probably  be  of  15  inches  caliber 
and  Are  a  projectile  that  will  cany  a  charge,  each^  of 
about  600  pounds  of  explosive  gelatine  with  ftill-oaUber 
pnyectike.  The  guns  will  probably  be  dcJivered  in 
oom  six  to  ten  months  ttma  the  date  of  the  oontnust. 
BO  that  all  the  guns  of  this  olaaa  (hat  oaa  be  procurea 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  purchased  dui^ 
ing  the  year  1889. 

I  earnestly  requeat  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  SeorebUT's  report,  all  of  which  are,  in 
my  opinion,  calonlated  to  inweaae  the  useftilDeBs  and 
diflcipUne  of  the  anny,  ma^  reodve  the  oonsideration 
of  the  Congress.  Among  toese  the  proposal  that  there 
efaould  be  provided  a  plui  for  the  examination  of  ofil- 
oera  to  test  their  fltuese  for  promotion  ia  of  the  ntmoet 
importance.  Thisraformhasbeenbeforereoomaiend- 
ed  in  the  reports  at  the  Secretary,  and  ita  expedienciy 
ia  so  ftxily  detnonstrnted  by  the  amunent  he  preeoits 
In  Its  fiivor  that  its  adoption  Shonld  no  longer  oe  ni^ 
lected. 

The  death  of  General  Sheridan  in  Augunt  last  was 
a  national  affliction.  The  army  then  lost  the  grand- 
est of  ita  ohieft.  The  country  lost  a  brave  and  ene- 
rienoed  soldier,  a  wise  and  discreet  coaoselor,  and  a 
modest  and  sensible  man.  Thoee  who  in  any  manner 
eamo  within  the  ntoge  of  hia  personal  association  will 
sever  Mi  to  pay  deserved  and  willing  homage  to  hia 
greatneas  and  the  glonr  of  lus  career;  but  uiey  will 
eheiialL  with  more  tender  aenaitnli^  toe  loving  mem- 
offvof  hia  dmide,  generoua,  and  considerate  nature. 

The  Apaohe  Indiana,  whoee  lanoval  from  their 
naervation  in  Arisona  followed  the  capture  of  those 
of  their  number  who  engaged  in  a  bli>ody  and  mur- 
derous nid  during  a  part  of  the  years  1886  and  1886, 
•re  now  held  as  prisonera  of  war  at  Mount  Vernon 
bNTiat^B,  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Thar  numbered, 
on  tbe  81st  day  of  October,  tbe  date  of  the  last  re- 

Sirt,  88  men,  170  women,  70  boys,  and  59  giris,  in  all 
S  jpersons.  Tfae  commanding  officer  states  that  they 
are  in  good  health  and  contented,  and  that  they  are 
kept  emplOTed  aa  ftiUy  as  is  possible  in  the  oircum- 
atanoes.  The  children  aa  they  arrive  at  a  suitable  age 
mn  Bent  to  the  Indian  schools  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 
IiBst  Romnwr  some  oharitable  and  kind  people  asked 
permiasioD  to  send  two  teachers  to  theae  Indians  for 
the  pnrpose  of  instructing  the  adults  as  well  bb  such 
children  as  should  be  found  there.  Such  permission 
was  readily  granted.  aocommodaticHis  were  provided 
for  the  teaobieiB,  ana  some  porUona  of  the  buildings 
at  the  barracks  were  made  available  for  school  par- 
poaea.  The  good  work  contemplated  has  been  oom- 
meooed,  and  tfae  teachers  engi^ed  are  p^d  by  the 
ladiea  with  whom  the  plan  originated. 

t  am  not  at  all  In  avmpathy  with  those  benevolent 
but  itgndicious  people  who  are  oonstantly  insisting 
that  theae  Indians  should  be  retomed  to  their  reser- 
vation. Their  removal  was  an  absolute  necessity  if 
the  lives  and  proper^  of  dtizens  upon  the  frontier 
are  to  be  at  ollre^aided  by  the  Oovemment.  Their 
oontinued  restraint  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
thnr  repeated  and  cruel  murders  and  outragea  is  still 
nscoaaaiy.  It  is  a  mistaken  philan^roiqr,  avety  my 


iqjarioue,  which  ^ompba  the  detire  to  see  these  sav- 
ages returned  to  tneir  old  haunts.  They  are  in  their 
preaent  location  aa  the  result  of  the  beet  judgment  of 
those  having  offleial  reaponeibility  in  the  matter,  and 
who  ore  by  no  means  lacking  in  kind  consideration 
for  the  Indians.  A  number  of  these  prisoners  have 
forfeited  tfaeir  lives  to  outraged  law  and  humanity. 
Experience  has  proved  that  they  are  danserous  and 
can  not  be  trusted.  This  is  true  not  omy  of  those 
who  on  the  war-path  have  heretofore  actually  bean 
guilty  of  atrocious  murder,  but  of  their  kindred  and 
mends,  who,  while  they  remuned  upon  their  reser- 
vations, ftimished  aid  and  comfort  to  those  abe^t 
with  bloody  intent. 

These  prison  eiB  should  be  treated  kindly  and  kept 
in  restramt  far  fVom  the  locality  of  thwr  former  reeer- 
vatiou ;  tfaey  should  be  subjected  to  efforts  calculated 
to  lead  tothdr  improvement  and  the  softening  of  thdr 
savage  and  cruel  instincts,  but  their  return  to  their  old 
home  should  be  persistently  resisted. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  gives  a  grmhic  history 
of  these  Indianii,  and  recites  with  punnil  vividness 
their  bloody  deeds  and  tbe  unhappy  ^ore  of  the 
QovenuneDt  to  manage  them  by  peaoeftil  moans.  It 
will  be  amazing  if  a  perusal  of  thu  liistoTv  will  allow 
the  Borvival  or  i  deaue  for  the  return  of  theae  prison- 
ers to  their  reservation  upon  sentimental  or  any  other 
grounds. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  demonstrates 
very  intelligent  management  in  that  important  depart- 
ment, and  discloses  the  moet  satis&cAory  progress  In 
the  work  of  reoonstruoting  the  navy  made  during  the 


time  iwen  launchetf  and  are  ra^dly  approaoUngcom- 

Sletion ;  and  In  additi<m  to  the  above,  the  "Phila- 
elphia,*'  the  "San  Francieoo,"  the  "Newark,"  the 
"Bennington,"  the  "  Concord,''  and  the  "  Herreshoff" 
torpedo-boat  are  all  under  contract  for  delivery  to  the 
department  during  the  next  year.  The  progreaa  al- 
ready made  and  oting  made  givea  good  ground  for 
tbe  expectation  that  uiase  eleven  veaeels  will  be  in- 
corporated as  part  of  the  American  navy  wiUiin  the 
next  twelve  months. 

The  report  sbowa  that,  notwitiistanding  the  large 
expenditures  for  new  constructions,  and  tfae  additional 
labor  they  involve,  tfae  total  ordinary  or  current  ex- 
penditures of  the  department  for  the  three  years 
ending  June  80,  1888,  are  less  by  more  than  20  per 
cent  ttian  such  expenditures  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing June  80,  1884. 

The  various  steps  which  have  been  teken  to  im- 
prove the  bunnesa  methods  of  the  department  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary.  Theporohaitingofaupphea 
has  been  oonaolidated  and  placed  under  a  reapon^hle 
bureau  head.  This  has  resulted  in  the  cnrtulment  of 
open  purchases,  which  in  the  years  1881  and  1886 
amounted  to  over  60  per  cent  of  all  tfae  purohasea  of 
the  department,  to  less  than  11  per  cent. ;  so  that  at 
tbe  preaent  time  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  depart- 
mental purchases  are  made  by  contract  and  aiter 
competition.  As  the  expenditures  on  this  aocount  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  (2,000,000  annually,  it  is  evident 
that  an  important  improvement  in  ^e  iy  etean  has  been 
inaugurated  and  substantial  economies  introduced. 

The  report  of  tbe  Postmaster-GeDetal  shows  a 
marked  Inoreoae  of  bndnees  In  every  branch  of  the 
postal  service. 

Tfae  number  of  post-offioea  on  July  1,  1886,  waa 
57,876,  Ml  inorease  of  6,1S4  in  three  years  and  of 
2,219  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  Tfae  latter-mentioned 
increase  ia  olaatifled  aa  follows : 

N«iw  England  States   6 

MMdIe  States   181 

Southern  States  and  Indloo  Territory  (41)    1,408 

Tb«  Estates  and  Terriloriee  of  the  Padflc  coast   IM 

Tbe  ten  Utstee  and  Tenltories  of  tbe  West  and  Nwtb- 

west   485 

DlBtrictofColinnbU   S 

Trtal  1^818 
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Fn»-delivei7  offioee  hare  ineroMod  ftom  189  io  the 
Htctil  year  ended  June  80,  1887,  to  868  in  the  year 
ended  June  80, 1888. 

In  the  railway  mul  servioe  then  has  been  an  in- 
oreaae  in  one  year  of  168  roatee,  and  in  the  number  of 
miles  taTeledper  annum  Ml  inctCMe  of  15,790,n7'48. 
The  cstlinatea  Lnorease  of  railroad  Bcrvioe  for  the 
year  was  6,000  milea,  but  the  amount  of  new  nilroad 
service  actually  put  on  vas  12,764'fiO  miles. 

The  volume  of  business  in  the  money-order  divie- 
ion,  including  tranaaotions  in  postal-notes,  reached 
the  sum  of  upward  of  (148,000,000  for  the  year. 

Durinff  the  past  year  poroel-post  ooovenUons  have 
been  concluded  with  Barbadoea,  the  Bahamas,  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  and  Mexico,  and  are  now  under  nego- 
tiation with  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
states.  The  increase  of  correepondenoo  with  foreign 
eoDncrles  durins  the  past  three  yean  is  sratifriiu;, 
and  is  especidly  notable  and  excepdonar  with  the 
Central  and  South  Amerioan  states  and  with  Mexieo. 
As  the  greater  port  of  mwi-matter  exchanged  with 
these  oonntriea  is  commercial  in  ohor&oter,  this  in- 
crease is  evidence  of  the  improved  buisinesit  relatioos 
with  them.  The  practical  operaUon  of  the  panwl-poet 
conventions,  so  far  as  neoonated,  has  served  to  fulflll 
the  most  favorable  prediotions  as  to  their  benefits. 
In  January  lost  a  general  postal  convention  was  nego- 
dated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  went  into 
operation  on  Maroh  l,andwhi(di  prootioolly  makes 
one  postal  torritorr  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Under  it  merchaiufise  paroela  may  now  be  trananutted 
throiub  the  malls  at  tooith-daoa  rates  of  poatue. 

It  u  not  possible  here  to  touch  even  the  bading 
heads  of  the  great  postal  establishment,  to  illnatrate 
the  enormous  and  rapid  growth  of  its  business  and 
the  needs  for  lurislative  rea4^ustment  of  much  of  its 
macfainMj  that  it  has  ouUrown.  For  these  and  val- 
oable  rooommendadons  of  the  PostmaMer-Qenersl, 
attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  bis  report. 

A  department  whose  revenues  nave  increased 
from  (19,772,000  in  1870  to  (68,700,000  in  1888,  do- 
spite  reductions  of  postage  whi<^  have  enonnously 
reduced  rate*  of  revenue  while  greatly  Incrcaung  its 
business,  demands  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congreu  as  to  all  matters  si^nc^'^  thow  familiar 
with  its  operations,  and  which  are  oalouUted  to  ln- 
orease its  effldency  and  useftalnees. 

A  bill,  proposed  by  t)ie  Fostmoster-Qeneral,  was 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  Contneas,  by 
irhloh  a  uniform  standard  in  the  amount  of  groaa  re- 
ertpts  would  fix  the  right  of  a  oommonity  to  a  public 
buuding  to  be  erected  by  the  Government  for  post- 
office  purposoH.  It  was  demonstrated  that,  aside  mm 
the  puldio  oonvenienoe  and  the  promotion  of  harmony 
among  dtiiens — invariably  disturbed  by  change  m 
leM^ngi  and  of  site — it  was  a  measure  of  the  highest 
eoonomv  and  of  sound  business  judgment.  It  wsa 
found  tnat  the  Government  was  paying  in  rents  at  the 
mte  of  fi^m  7  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  what  the 
cost  of  such  public  buildings  would  be.  A  very  great 
advanti^  resulting  &om  such  a  law  wouid  be  the 
prevention  of  a  laige  number  of  bills,  oonstantiy  in- 
Iroduosd  for  the  erection  of  public  buildintfs  at  plaoes, 
■nd  involving  expenditures,  not  justified  by  public 
neoeasitv.  I  truat  that  Ibis  measure  will  beoome  a 
law  at  tne  present  session  of  Congress. 

Of  the  total  number  of  poetmastera,  54,874  are  of 
the  fourth  class.  These,  or  course,  receive  no  allow- 
ancea  whatever  for  expenses  in  the  service,  and  their 
compensation  is  fixed  by  percentages  on  reoeipts  at 
their  respective  offloes.  This  rate  of  oompensation 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was  at  some  time,  just, 
but  the  standard  has  remuned  unchanged  through 
Qie  several  reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage.  Such 
reduotiona  have  necesHarily  eut  down  the  compenaa- 
tum  of  these  offictals,  while  it  undoubtedly  increased 
the  buriness  performed  bv  them.  Simple  justice  re- 
qi^es  attention  to  this  subject  to  the  end  that  fourth- 
olass  postmasters  may  receive  at  least  an  equivalent 
to  that  whioh  the  law  itself,  fixing  the  rate,  intended 
fbrthem. 


Another  class  of  postal  employes  whose  owidition 
seems  to  demand  legislation  is  that  of  ole  As  in  post- 
offlces ;  and  1  call  especial  attention  to  the  repeated 
recommendations  of  the  Postmaster-  General  for  their 
olosuflcation.  Proper  legislation  of  this  chanwftT  for 
the  rslief  of  osrrien  in  the  fine-dellveiy  swiee  has 
been  ftaqnent^  I^vIMmi  b  mode  tm  thdr  promo- 
tion ;  for  substitutes  for  them  on  vacation ;  tor  substi- 
tutes for  holidays,  and  limiting  their  hours  of  labor. 
Seven  mllUon  oollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
current  year  to  provide  for  them,  though  the  total 
number  of  offioee  where  Uiey  are  employ«i  is  but  868 
for  the  post  flsoal  year,  with  an  estimated  increase  for 
the  current  year  of  but  40,  while  the  total  appropria^ 
tion  for  all  clerks  in  offices  throughout  the  Unitod 
States  U  (5.960,000. 

The  legislation  ofiiecting  the  relations  of  the  Qov- 
emmuit  with  ndlroada  is  in  need  of  tevisiwi.  Wlule. 
for  the  most  part,  the  railroad  compaides  throoKhoat 
the  country  have  oordially  co-operated  with  the 
Poet-Offlce  Department  in  rendering  excellent  servioe, 
yet  under  the  taw  as  it  stands,  wh3e  the  compensa- 
tion to  them  for  canying  the  moil  is  timited  and  regu- 
lated, and  although  railroads  are  nude  poet-roads 
by  law,  there  is  no  aotluHity  reposed  anywhere  to 
compel  the  owner  of  a  railroad  to  take  and  conry  the 
United  States  mails.  The  only  alternative  provided 
by  act  of  Conness  in  case  of  reftiBa]  is  for  the  Poet- 
master  GenenD  to  send  mail  forward  by  pony  express. 
This  is  but  an  illustration  of  ill-fltung  legislatioii, 
reasonable  and  proper  at  the  time  of  ita  enaotmoit, 
but  long  since  outgrown  and  requiring  readjustment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  From  the  oueftal^  prepared 
statistics  accompanying  the  Postmaater-QenersFs  re- 
port that,  notwithstanding  the  great  expanuon  of  the 
service,  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  lessened, 
and  efflcienoy  has  been  improved  in  every  biancb ; 
that  tVaud  and  crime  have  decreased ;  that  lossea  from 
the  mule  have  been  reduced,  and  that  the  number  of 
complsints  of  the  service  made  to  postmasters  and  to 
the  department  are  far  less  than  ever  before. 

The  tronsa^ons  of  the  I)epartnient  of  Justice  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1688,  ore  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Attomey-Qeneml,  as  well  as  a  num- 
l)or  01  valuable  recommendations,  the  most  of  which 
are  repetitions  of  those  previously  made,  and  ought  to 
receive  conuderation. 

It  is  ststed  in  this  report  that  though  judgmento  in 
dvil  suits  amounting  to  (562,081.08  were  recovered  in 
bvor  of  the  Government  dnriiw  the  year,  only  the 
sum  of  (182,984  was  ooUected  thereon ;  and  that 
though  fines,  penidties,  and  forfUtures  were  imposed 
unounting  to  (641,808.48,  only  (109,646.43  of  that 
sum  was  fMud  on  aooount  thereof.  These  bets  may 
ftamish  an  illustndion  of  the  sentiment  which  exten- 
sivelr  pievwls  that  a  debt  due  the  Govanment 
should  cause  no  inoonvenienoe  to  the  citizHt. 

It  also  appears  from  this  report  that  thouoh  priOTto 
March,  1686,  there  had  been  but  six  oonvicnons  in  Hie 
Territories  td*  Utah  and  Idaho  under  the  laws  of  186S 
and  1882,  punishing  polygamy  wad  unlawflil  cohab- 
itation as  crimes,  there  have  been  ainoe  that  date  near- 
ly six  hundred  ctmviotiona  under  these  laws  and  the 
ttstutes  of  1887 ;  and  the  ofdnitm  la  expressed  that 
under  such  a  firm  and  vigilant  execution  of  these  laws, 
and  the  advance  of  ideas  opposed  to  the  forbidden 
proctioM,  polvgamy  within  the  United  Btates  is  virtu- 
ally at  an  end. 

Suits  instituted  by  the  Government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  8, 1887,  for  the  termination 
of  the  corporations  known  as  the  Perpetual  EmiJint- 
ing  Fund  Company  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  have  resulted  in  a  deorce  favorable 
to  the  Government,  declaring  the  charters  of  these 
corporations  fortitited  and  esolMsting  tbmr  property. 
Such  proper^,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
(800,000,  IS  in  the  hands  of  a  reociver  pending  f^utber 
prooeedingtt,  an  appeal  having  been  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  ofthe  United  States. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
will  be  Ud  before  yon,  the  oondition  of  the  various 
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bran<^a  of  our  domeatio  a&irs  comiected  witb  that 
department  and  ita  operations  during  the  post  year 
are  fViUy  ezhibtted.  But  a  brief  reference  to  Home  of 
the  subjects  (Uaoowed  in  tlila  able  and  interesting  re- 
port can  here  be  made :  but  I  oommaod  the  eobire 
report  to  tlw  attention  or  the  Congreaa,  and  tnut  that 
the  sensible  and  valuable  reoMnmendattons  it  oontaina 
wUl  secure  cHVful  oonuderation. 

I  can  not  too  atrenuously  in«Ht  upon  the  importance 
of  proper  measures  to  insorc  a  right  dispoeitiun  of  our 
pablio  lands,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  present  justioe, 
out  in  forecast  of  the  oonsequenoes  to  fiitmv  venera- 
tions. The  broad,  rich  aoresof  our  agricultumlplaina 
have  been  long  preserrod  by  Nature  to  beoome  heron- 
trameled  gift  to  people  (uvinzed  uid  free,  upon  wluoh 
should  rest,  in  weU-diatriboted  ownersnib,  the  nu- 
merooa  homes  of  enlightened,  equal,  and  fVatemal 
dtizeos.  They  came  to  national  possemion  with  the 
warning  example  in  our  eyes  of  the  entail  of  iniqnitleB 
in  landed  proprietorship  wbieh  other  countries  have 
permitted  andstill  suffer.  We  have  no  excuse  for  the 
violation  of  printuples,  cogently  taught  by  reason  and 
example,  nor  for  ube  allowance  of  pretexts  which  have 
■omeUmea  upoaed  our  lands  to  colossal  greed.  Iaws 
which  open  a  door  to  fhiudulent  aoqmsition,  or  admin- 
istration which  permits  fovor  to  rapacious  seizure  by 
a  &vored  few  or  expanded  areas  that  many  should  en- 
joy, are  accessory  to  oBbnses  agtunst  our  national  wet- 
Are  and  humanity,  not  to  be  too  severely  condemned 
or  poniahed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  something,  has  been 
done  at  last  to  redress  the  injuries  to  our  people  and 
check  the  periloua  tendency  of  the  reckless  waste  of 
the  national  domain.  That  over  80,000,000  acres  have 
been  arretted  from  illegal  uBnrpution,  improvident 
muta,  and  fhmdulent  entries  ana  claims,  to  be  taken 
fwtfae  homesteads  of  honest  industry — uthongh  less 
than  the  greater  ireas  thua  onjustly  lost— must  afford 
a  profound  gratifloation  to  ri^t-feehng  citizens  aa  it 
is  a  reoompense  for  the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  re- 
covery. Our  dear  experience  ought  suffidently  to 
urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  measures  of  Iwislwon 
which  will  confine  the  future  t^positiuu  or  our  re- 
maining agricultural  lands  to  the  uses  of  actual  hus- 
bandry and  eentune  homes. 

Nor  ahould  our  vast  tracts  of  so-called  desert  lands 
he  yielded  np  to  the  monopoly  of  corporations  or 
grasping  individuals,  as  appeam  to  l>e  much  the  tend- 
ency under  the  existing  swute.  These  lands  require 
hot  tho  supply  of  water  to  beoome  foitUe  and  pro- 
ductive. It  is  a  problem  of  great  momoit  how  moat 
wisely  for  the  public  good  uiat  fkctor  shall  be  fur- 
nished. I  can  not  but  think  it  perilous  to  auflbr  either 
ttiese  landd  or  the  sources  of  tncir  irrigation  to  tall 
into  the  hands  of  monopolies,  wbieh  by  such  meana 
may  exertuse  lordship  over  the  areas  dependent  on 
their  treatment  for  productiveness.  Already  stops 
have  been  taken  to  secure  aocurato  and  scientiflc  in- 
formation of  the  conditions,  which  ia  tbe  prime  basis 
of  inbelliiTBnt  action.  0ntilthiE  shall  be  gtdned,  tbe 
coarse  of  wisdom  appears  clearly  to  lie  in  a  suspen- 
non  of  farther  disposal,  which  only  promises  to  cre- 
ate rights  ant^onistic  to  the  common  interest.  No 
harm  can  follow  thia  cautionary  conduct.  The  land 
will  remain,  and  tbe  public  good  presenta  no  demand 
for  hasty  diapoaasasum  of  national  ownenhlp  and 
control. 

I  commend  alsothe recommendations thatappropri- 
ata  meesurei  be  taken  to  complete  tbe  a<^ustment  of 
the  various  gronta  made  to  the  States  for  internal  im- 
provements and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  as 
well  as  to  acyudicate  and  finally  determine  the  valid- 
ity and  extent  of  the  numerous  [>rivate  land  cluins. 
All  these  are  elements  of  grest  injustice  and  peril  to 
the  settlers  upon  the  looauties  afleoted  ;  and  now  that 
their  existence  oan  not  be  avoided,  no  duty  la  more 
pressing  than  to  fix  as  soon  aa  possible  thrar  bounds 
and  terminate  the  thieate  of  trouble  which  arise  from 
unoortainty. 

TIm  condition  of  our  Indian  ptmulation  continuea 
to  improve  and  the  proofe  multiply  that  the  traasform- 


ing  change,  so  much  to  be  desired,  which  shall  sub- 
stitute for  harbarism  enli^tenment  and  civilizing  ed- 
ucation, ia  in  &vomble  pn^ress.  Our  relations  with 
these  people  during  the  year  have  been  disturbed 
by  no  serious  disonfcrs,  but  rather  marked  by  a  better 
realization  of  th^  true  interaats,  and  increasing  oon- 
fldenee  and  good-will.  These  conditims  testify  to 
the  value  of  the  higher  tone  of  consideration  and  hu- 
manity which  has  governed  the  later  methods  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  oommend  ita  oontinued  ob- 
servance. 

Allotmento  in  severalty  have  been  made  on  some 
reservations  until  all  those  entitlca  to  land  thereon 
have  had  their  shares  assigned,  and  the  work  is  still 
continued.  In  direotmg  tne  execution  of  this  duty  I 
have  not  ^med  so  much  at  rapid  dispatch  as  to  secure 
juet  and  fair  airangemente  wtuch  shall  beat  conduce 
to  the  otjeots  of  uie  law,  by  producing  satisfoction 
with  tike  results  of  the  allotmetua  made.  No  measure 
of  general  effbot  has  ever  been  entered  on  from  which 
more  may  be  fairly  hoped,  if  it  shall  be  discreetly  ad- 
ministered. It  proffers  opportuni^  and  inducement 
to  that  independence  of  spirit  and  life  which  the  In- 
dian peculiarly  needs,  wlOle  at  the  aame  time  tbe  in- 
alienamlity  of  title  afiords  security  against  tbe  risks 
his  inexperience  of  affiun  or  weakness  of  chamoter 
expose  him  to  in  dealing  with  others.  Whenever 
begun  upon  any  reservation  it  should  be  made  com- 
pMe,  so  that  ul  are  brought  to  tiie  some  condition, 
and,  as  soon  aa  possible,  commnnity  in  lands  should 
cease  by  opening  such  as  remain  unallotted  to  settle- 
ment. Contact  with  the  ways  of  industrious  and  suc- 
oessfbl  formers  will  perhaps  odd  a  healthy  emulation 
which  will  both  instruct  and  stimulate. 

But  no  agency  for  the  amelioration  of  this  people 
appeara  to  me  w  promising  as  the  extension,  urged  hy 
the  Secretary,  of  such  oomplote  facilities  of  education 
as  shall,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  embrace  all  teach- 
able Indian  youth,  of  botii  sexes,  and  retain  them 
with  a  kindly  and  beneficent  hold  until  their  charac- 
ters are  formed  and  their  faculties  and  dispositions 
trained  to  the  sure  pursuit  of  some  form  of  useflil  in- 
dustry. Capacity  of  the  Indian  no  longer  needs  dem- 
onstration. It  is  estebliahed.  It  remains  to  make  the 
moat  of  it,  and  when  that  shall  be  done  the  curse  will 
be  lifted,  the  Indian  race  saved,  and  the  sin  of  their 
oppreeedon  redeemed.  Tbe  timeoi  ite  aooompliahment 
depends  upon  the  spirit  and  justice  with  which  it 
shall  be  proaeouted.  It  oan  not  be  too  soon  for  the 
Indian,  nor  fbr  tho  Intrawt  and  good  name  of  the 
notion. 

The  average  attendance  of  Indian  pupils  on  the 
schools  increased  by  over  900  duri^  the  year,  and  the 
total  enrollment  reached  15,212.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance was  not  materially  raised.  The  number  of 
teachable  Indian  youth  is  now  estimated  at  40,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  enrollment  of  the  schools.  It 
is  believed  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  instruction  are 
all  snrmountable,  and  that  the  neoessary  expenditure 
would  he  a  meaaure  of  economy. 

The  Sioux  tribes  on  the  great  reservation  of  Dakota 
refused  to  assent  to  the  act  passed  by  the  Consiesa  at 
Its  last  seaaion  for  opening  a  portion  of  Huai  lands  to 
setUement,  notwithstanding  mo^floation  of  the  terms 
was  stwrestod  which  met  most  of  their  objections. 
Their  demand  is  for  immediate  payment  of  the  tiill 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  entire  body  of  land  the 
oocupanoy  of  which  they  are  asked  to  relinquish. 

The  manner  of  submission  insured  their  fair  under- 
standing of  the  law,  and  tbeir  action  was  undoubtedlv 
as  thoroughly  intelligent  as  their  capacity  admitteo. 
It  ia  at  least  gratifying  that  no  reproach  of  overreach- 
ing oan  in  any  manner  lie  agiunst  the  Government, 
however  advisable  the  favorable  completion  of  the 
negotiation  mar  have  been  esteemed. 

I  CoDcnr  in  toe  suggestions  of  the  Seoetaiy  regard- 
ing the  Turtle  Hounbiin  Indiaujthe  two  reservations 
in  California^  and  tbe  Crees.  They  should,  in  ray 
opinion,  receive  immediate  attention. 

The  number  ofpenMonera  added  to  tbe  rolls  during 
the  flacal  year  ended  June  80, 1688,  ia  60,362 ;  and  in- 
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oreaae  of  pesNone  was  granted  in  46,716  cases.  The 
oamea  of  15,780  pensinners  were  dropped  from  the 
rolls  during  the  vear  for  various  oaoses,  aad  at  the 
olosa  of  the  year  tiie  number  of  penwus  of  all  olasBes 
recdvinfT  pensions  was  U3,6fiT.  Of  these  there  were 
806  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812, 10,Y87  widows  of 
those  who  served  in  that  war,  1S,060  eoldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  S.lOi  widows  ot'said  soldien. 

One  hundred  and  two  diflbrent  rates  of  pensions 
are  paid  to  these  benefldariee,  ranging  from  (2  to 
$416.66  per  month. 

The  amount  paid  fbrpenuocs  during  theflacal  year 
was  t78,7?&,361 .92,  being  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  (6,808,280.32.  The  expenses  attending 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
during  that  period  were  $3,262,624.67,  making  the 
entire  expenditurea  of  the  bureau  $8S,08S,866.69,  being 
9H  per  oent.  of  tbe  groas  income  and  nearly  81  per 
oeut.  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government 
during  the  year. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  genera]  pension 
laws  should  be  revised  and  actuated  to  meet,  aa  fiir  as 
poarible  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  all  meritorioua 
oases.  The  fact  that  one  hundred  and  two  different 
ntes  of  pensions  are  paid  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
nude  consistent  with  justice  to  the  pensioners  or  to 
the  Ooveniment ;  and  the  numerous  private  pension 
bills  that  are  passed,  predicated  upon  tne  imperfection 
tiS  general  laws^  while  they  increase  in  many  oases 
jgriStng  Inequality  and  iqjustioe,  lend  Kddidonal  fbroe 
to  the  recommendation  lor  a  revimon  of  the  general 
laws  on  this  sutgect. 

The  laxity  of  ideas  prevuling  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  people  regarding  pensions  is  becoming 
every  day  more  marked.  The  principJes  upon  which 
they  should  be  granted  are  in  danger  of  being  alto- 
gother  ignored,  and  already  pensions  are  often  cUimed 
because  tbe  applicants  are  as  much  entitled  as  other 
socoessiul  applicants  rather  than  upon  any  disability 
reasonably  attributable  to  military  service.  If  the 
establishment  of  vicious  precedents  be  continued,  if 
the  granting  of  pensions  be  not  divorced  from  partisan 
and  other  unworthy  and  Irreleruit  omdderationSf 
and  if  the  honorable  name  of  veteran  imfiuriy  becomea 
by  these  means  but  another  term  for  one  who  con- 
stantly clamors  for  tbe  ud  of  tbe  Oovemment,  there 
is  dan^r  that  injury  will  be  done  to  tbe  fame  and 

tatriotisra  of  many  whom  our  dtizena  all  delijpbt  to 
onor,  and  that  a  pr^udice  will  be  aroused  umust  to 
meritorious  applicants  for  pensions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  continued,  with 
a  good  measure  of  suoceas,  its  efforts  to  develop  the 
processes,  enlarge  the  results,  and  augment  the  profits 
of  American  huBbandiy.  It  has  collected  and  distiib- 
uted  praotioal  information,  Introduoed  and  tested 
new  punts,  ohooked  the  ^read  of  oontaginus  disease 
of  turn  animals,  nusted  the  advance  of  noxious  in- 
aects  and  destructi"e  fungous  nowths,  and  sought  to 
secure  to  agricultural  labor  the  highest  reward  ot  effort 
and  the  fullest  immunity  IVom  loss.  Its  records  of 
the  year  show  that  the  season  of  1868  has  been  one  of 
medinm  production,  A  generous  supply  of  the  de- 
mands of  consumption  has  been  assured,  and  a  sur- 

Elus  fbr  exportation,  moderate  in  certain  products  and 
ountiful  m  othere,  will  prove  a  benefaction  alike  to 
bu  ver  and  grower. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  great  cattle 
indnstry  of  the  country  was  endangered,  and  those 
engaoed  in  it  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid  eztenuon  of 
the  European  lun^  plague  of  pleuro-poeumonia.  Serl- 
oiLs  outbreaks  existed  m  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  Tennessee  animals  affected  were  held 
in  quarantine.  Five  counties  in  New  Vork  and  fVom 
one  to  four  oountieti  in  each  of  the  States  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvauia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were 
almoet  equally  aS^cted. 

With  tliifl  great  danger  upon  us,  and  with  the  con- 
tagion already  in  the  (uianncls  of  commerce,  with  the 
enormous  direct  and  indirect  losses  already  beii^ 
causud  by  it,  and  when  only  joompt  and  eoergetio 
action  could  be  sucoesafUl,  there  were  in  none  of  Uiese 


States  any  laws  autfaoriring  this  department  to  aradi- 
cate  tbe  maladr  or  riving  the  State  offioiaLi  power  to 
co-opeiste  wiUi  it  for  this  purpose.  Tbe  departaient 
even  lacked  both  tbe  requisite  appropriation  and  au- 
thority. 

By  securing  State  oo-operation  in  connection  with 
authority  from  Congress,  the  work  of  eradication  has 
been  pressed  suocMsfuUy,  and  this  dreaded  dii«ease 
has  been  extirpated  from  the  Western  States,  and  also 
frtan  the  Eaatem  StMss,  with  the  exception  of  ■  few 
restricted  areas,  which  are  still  under  supervision. 
The  danger  has  thus  been  removed,  and  trade  and 
oommerce  have  been  freed  from  the  vexatious  litate 
restrictions  which  were  deemed  neoessaiy  for  a  time. 

During  the  past  four  veais  the  process  <^  difliulon, 
as  appliM  to  the  manuncture  of  sugar  fh>m  aorghom 
and  sugar-cane,  has  been  tntroducea  into  this  country 
and  frmy  perfected  by  the  experiments  canied  on  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  prooess  is  now 
universally  considers  to  be  the  most  economical  one, 
and  it  is  through  it  that  the  sotghum-sugar  industi? 
has  been  establisbed  upon  a  firm  basis  and  the  road 
to  its  fliture  Bucoess  opened.  Tbe  adoption  of  this 
diffusion  prooess  is  also  extending  to  Louisiana  and 
other  sugar-producing  parts  of  the  country,  and  will 
doubtless  soon  be  the  only  method  employed  tor  tbe 
extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane. 

An  exhaustive  study  has  also,  within  the  same 
period,  been  undertaken  of  the  subject  of  food  adul- 
teration and  the  best  analytical  methoda  for  detecting 
iL  A  part  of  the  results  of  this  work  has  already 
been  published  by  the  department,  which,  with  the 
matter  in  course  of  preparation,  will  make  the  most 
complete  treatise  on  that  subject  that  has  ever  been 
published  in  any  country. 

The  department  seeks  a  prc^pessive  development. 
It  would  combine  the  discovenes  of  science  with  the 
eoonomics  and  amelioration  of  rural  practice.  A  super- 
vision of  the  endowed  experimental-station  system 
recently  provided  tor  is  a  proper  function  of  the  de- 
partment, and  is  now  in  operation.  This  aupervision 
18  very  important,  and  should  be  wisely  and  vinlantly 
cUrected,  to  the  end  that  the  pecumary  aia  of  the 
Oovemment  in  Aivor  of  intelligent  agriculture  should 
be  so  applied  as  to  result  in  the  general  good  and  to 
the  benefit  of  all  our  people,  thus  justifying  the  ap- 
propriations made  from  the  public  treasufy. 

The  acyustment  of  the  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  railroad  companies  which  have  re- 
oeived  land  grants  and  the  guarantee  of  the  public 
credit  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  their  roads  sootdd 
reo^ve  early  attention.  The  report  of  a  majority  of 
the  commisMonere  appointed  to  examine  the  again 
and  indebtedness  of  these  roads,  in  which  they  &%*or 
an  extension  of  the  time  for  the  payment  of  socb  in- 
debtedness in  at  least  one  case  where  the  oorpontion 
appears  to  be  able  to  oomply  with  well-guarded  and 
exact  terms  of  such  extension,  and  tbe  re-enforcement 
of  their  opinion  by  gentlemen  of  undoubted  business 
judgment  and  experience,  appointed  to  protect  tbe 
mtereeta  of  the  Government  as  dlrectore  of  si^  ear- 
poration,  may  well  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  an  ez- 
tenttion  would  bo  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government. 

The  subject  should  be  treated  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion with  a  view  to  a  final  realization  of  its  indebted- 
ness by  the  Government,  rather  than  as  a  question  to 
be  decided  upon  prdudioe  or  by  way  of  pnidshmcot 
forprevioos  wrong-doing. 

Tne  report  of  toe  oommissioners  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  with  its  accompanying  documents,  gives  in 
detail  the  operations  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
District  government,  and  f\imishes  evidence  that  the 
financial  affiure  of  the  District  are  at  present  in  such 
satisfactoi^  condition  as  to  josti^T  the  oommissioners 
in  subnuttmjt  to  Uie  Congress  estimates  for  detirable 
and  needed  improvements. 

The  oommissionen  recommend  certain  1^{islation 
which  in  their  opinion  is  necessary  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  District. 

1  invite  Tour  special  attention  to  their  request  for 
such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  oommisuoneiB, 
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without  delay,  to  collect,  digeet,  and  properly  uraOKe 
the  Iswa  by  which  the  Dutnct  is  govemed,  acd  which 
are  now  embraced  ia  several  collections,  making  them 
arallsble  only  with  great  difficulty  and  Ubor.  The 
saggestioaa  taey  make  touching  desirable  amendmeols 
tolbe  km  rekriing  to  lioeniei  granted  for  oarrying  on 
ntttii  trafflc  in  apiritoout  liquots,  to  the  obeerv- 
■ooe  of  Sunday,  to  the  proper  asaessmeDt  and  coUeo- 
tkm  of  taxes,  to  the  speedy  ptmishnient  of  minor 
cdTendera,  and  to  the  management  and  control  of  the 
reformatoty  and  oharitable  institutioni  H^orted  by 
Congressional  appn^riadont,  are  oommended  to  care- 
fal  oonsideradon. 

I  afoia  call  atteution  to  the  present  inoonvenieQoe 
and  the  danger  to  life  and  property  attending  the 
operation  of  steam  railroads  through  and  across  the 
pahUa  streets  and  roods  of  the  Dietnot.  The  propriety 
of  such  legislation  as  will  [woperiy  guard  the  use  of 
these  r^lroads  and  better  seome  the  ccaivei^oe  and 
Ksftty  of  citisens  is  maniifbat 

The  consdousnefls  that  I  hare  presented  but  an  im- 
perfect statement  of  the  condition  of  our  country  and 
its  wants,  occasions  no  fear  that  anything  omitted  ia 
not  known  and  appredatod  by  the  Congress,  n^n 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  ot  intelligent  legislation 
in  behalf  of  a  great  nation  and  a  oooflmng  people. 

As  public  servants  we  shall  do  our  duty  well  if  we 
constantly  guard  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  main- 
tain nnsomed  our  lore  of  country,  and  with  unselfish 
pnipoite  strive  tor  the  public  good. 

Orovxb  Clstxlavd. 

Washutotoit,  Dee.  S,  1888. 

New  States. — The  most  importimt  action 
taken  hj  the  Congress  at  its  closing  session  was 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  four  new  States 
into  the  Union. 

The  Senate,  on  April  19, 1888,  passed  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  South  Dakota  into  the  Union, 
ud  for  the  oiganization  of  the  Territory  of  North 
Dakota.  In  the  House,  on  Jan.  15,  1889,  Mr. 
Springer,  of  Illinois,  reported  a  sutetitute  for 
the  Senate  bill,  which  provided  for  the  admission 
of  the  States  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
and  New  Mexico,  with  a  proviso  for  two  States, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  instead  of  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  in  supporting  the 
substitute,  sud  in  a  general  way : 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  glamour  and  fascination 
about  the  admission  of  States  into  our  imperial 
federation.  I  am  subject  to  influences  of  a  ro- 
mantic character.  But  they  have  not  disturbed, 
and  I  think  will  not  disturb  that  discretion 
which  belongs  to  Congress  when  it  votes  to 
make  complete  the  circle  of  our'Federal  felicities. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  centenary 
in  the  life  of  our  nation  tne  mind  becomes  remi- 
niscent. It  would  also  be  prophetic.  In  dim 
outline  the  ancient  seers  saw,  through  the  mists 
of  western  seas,  onr  hemisphere  as  the  home  of 
a  race  which  rejoiced  in  a  '  golden  age.*  These 
dreams  take  hold  upon  the  imagination.  They 
nve  on  illusion  to  our  '  discretion,'  on  bills  like 
these  looking  to  future  empire. 

"  The  imaginary  commonwealth  of  Plato  was 
not  altogether  unsubstantial.  Some  of  the  vis- 
ions upon  the  horizon  of  our  early  epochs  have 
found  realization.  But  a  rei  lie  never  im- 
agined by  Plato,  nor  dreamed  of  by  Harring- 
ton or  Sir  Thomas  More,  has  found  its  home  in 
our  hemisphere.  Like  all  hope  that  has  its  fru- 
ition, this  has  come  to  us  through  toil,  danger, 
and  heroism.  These  sacrifices  have  no  parallel 
in  the  adventures  of  our  race  or  upon  our  planet. 

**  Out  of  what  were  mere  nebuhe  four  centuries 
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ago,  stars  have  been  resolved.  Our  Western  heav- 
ens are  aglow  with  political  luminaries  which 
have  their  embolization  upon  oar  flag. 

"  A  few  only  of  our  Temtories  remain  in  their 
rudimentary  state.  They  are  last  assuming  the 
proportions  for  Statehood. 

"Wyoming,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  are 
springing  to  the  front.  They  are  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  political  independency,  while  our 
other  Territories,  in  so  far  as  population  and  re- 
sources are  concerned,  have  already  human  souls 
and  prosperoua  opulence  enough  for  a  more  ex- 
alted relation  In  the  hierarchy  of  Statehood. 

"  What  concerns  as  immediately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  admission  as  States,  with  proper  bounda- 
ries and  suitable  numbers,  of  five  Territoriea. 
These  are  combined  in  the  substitute — the  two 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Washington,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. I  omit  purposely  any  consideration  of  Utah. 
As  to  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Alaska, 
provision  will  be  made  in  time  that,  when  they 
attain  a  population  adequate  under  the  Repre- 
sentative ratio,  steps  may  be  taken  for  their  ad- 
mission. So  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Territorial  question  we  view  it  from  a  standpoint 
whose  scope  comprehends  nearly  aU  of  oar  re- 
maining domain. 

"  It  is  well  to  remember,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain precedents  to  the  contrary,  that  these  Ter- 
ritories can  not  become  political  States  with 
equal  privileges  in  a  Federal  way  without  cer- 
tain formalities.  There  is  no  leaping,  like  Mi- 
nerva from  the  brain  of  Jove,  fully  equipped  and 
mt^ured.  Under  our  system  there  are  provisions 
to  be  observed  before  the  boon  of  stately  equality 
and  the  regality  of  *  unassuming  pomp '  are  be- 
stowed. 

"The  examination  of  these  formalUies  in- 
volves the  question,  first,  of  power ;  second,  the 
array  of  precedents ;  and,  third,  the  deductions 

of  reason, 

"  As  to  the  power.  Is  it  not  ample  on  the  part 
of  Congress  t  Why,  sir,  there  is  only  one  limita- 
tion. That  power  is  found  in  the  third  section 
ot  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.  It 
Bays  :  '  Kew  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union.  In  a  subsequent  section 
it '  guarantees  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.'  Here  is  a  power 
to  admit.  It  is  unquestionable.  The  meaning 
of  the  phrase  '  a  republican  ionn  of  government^ 
was  much  disotused  dtuing  the  slavery  agitation, 
before  and  duringour  civu  war.  It  needs  no  re- 
hearsal now.  There  is  no  danger  that  any  con- 
stitution made  by  any  of  these  Territories  will  be 
unrepublican  in  form.  It  will  not  only  have  the 
authority  from  Congress,  the  stamp  of^  maturity, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  popular  will,  but  in  its 
very  body  as  well  as  in  its  essence  it  will  be  re- 
publican. 

"  The  Territories  which  we  propose  to  admit 
have  an  oiganic  law  from  Congress  and  they  are 
under  certain  clauses  of  our  Tederal  statutes. 
The  organic  law  does  not  provide  for  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  to  form  constitutions.  There 
has  been  no  legislation  by  Congress  in  that  direc* 
tion,  and  tiiere  is  no  inhibition  in  our  statutes 
upon  such  action. 

"  Whether  it  be  necessary  that  Congress  should 
initiate  proceedings  looking  to  a  convention  and 
a  constitution  and  admission,  or  whether  a  Terri- 
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torial  l^slature  may  do  this  I  will  not  now  dis- 
cuss. If  Congress  has  not  done  it  in  the  organic 
act,  it  has  certainly  not  delegated  the  power  to 
do  it  to  the  Terntortal  legislature,  and  there- 
fore, although  the  precedents  are  not  all  one  way, 
it  would  certainly  oe  more  regular  and  comport 
more  with  the  di|^nity  of  the  proceeding  that  the 
scepter  o(  soTereignty  should  be  derived  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

"  I  am  not  unaware  that  some  precedents  can 
be  quoted  for  the  admission  of  S^tes  where  the 
initiative  did  not  begin  with  Congress,  but  in  the 
body  of  the  Territory ;  and  although  there  may 
be  absolute  discretion,  limited,  as  I  have  stated, 
in  Congress  to  admit  States,  regardless  of  the 
initial  steps,  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  words  of 
Jefferson  as  to  the  first  Constitution  of  Vimnia, 
adopted  in  1776,  when  he  said  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  time  had  been  elected  only  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation.  He  denied  that 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  had  supplied  the 
want  of  origin^power  to  create  the  Constitution. 
This  was  ia  1824.  He  fortified  his  opinion  by 
saying— 

That  of  the  twent,v-four  States  then  under  the  Fed- 
eral oif^Uadon,  twenty-three  have  disapproved  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  Yir^nla,  and  tuve  deemed 
the  fonnal  authority  of  their  people  a  neecsMry  foun- 
dation for  th^  CoQstitutioD. 

"  In  the  case  of  Arkansas,  Gen.  Jackson's  Attor- 
ney-Gleneral  decided  that  the  Legislature  could 
not  act  in  the  formation  of  a  State  Government 
In  the  Michigan  case,  Mr.  Buchanan  held  that 
such  acts  were  usurpation.  CaUfomia  is  no 
precedent,  for  her  case,  like  that  of  Texas,  was  ex- 
ceptional. The  Lecompton  Constitution  is  no 
precedent ;  the  people  of  Kansas  set  aside  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  as  null.  She  came  in 
afterward  under  the  authority  of  Congress.  I 
bad  the  pleasure,  under  much  objurgation  from 
Bepublloans,  of  Toting  for  Eanaaa  Kentucky 
was  admitted  without  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion.  Her  Constitution  was  not  even  submitted 
tofaerpeople.  Tennessee,  in  1796.formed  aState 
without  asking  Congress.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  Congress.  The  majority  of  the  states- 
men who  engaged  in  that  discussion  maintained 
the  same  right  which  was  ordained  in  1787,  and 
upon  that  right  Tennessee  was  admitted.  Indi- 
ana come  in  under  an  enabling  act.  Iowa,  Mich- 
igan, Florida,  and  Oregon  came  in  under  consti- 
tutions whose  only  authority  were  the  oouTen- 
tions  which  were  held  under  legislative  acts. 

"  In  many  of  our  States  there  were  no  ena- 
bling acts  at  all.  So  that  there  is  no  uniform- 
ity of  procedure  in  matters  of  this  nature. 

"  In  so  far  as  this  question  can  be  distorted 
into  a  party  question,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a 
uniform  line  of  precedent  for  the  admission  of 
States  into  the  Union,  under  conditions  not  so 
urgent  or  favorable  for  Statehood  as  those  pre- 
sented by  the  Territories  named  in  the  substitute 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

"The  ordinance  of  1787  was  a  compact.  By 
it  the  people,  in  certain  boundaries,  when  they 
atbUoed  W,000  inhabitants,  were  authorized  to 
form  States  and  demand  admission  as  '  an  act  of 

i'ustice.*   By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  June  20, 
884,  and  April  30, 18S6,  this  ordinance  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  That  Ter- 


ritorr  then  included  Dakota.  Section  1,891  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  recognized  the  same  right 
in  the  present  Territory  of  Dakota. 

"Our  custom,  sir,  as  to  pofmlation  has  not 
been  uniform.  If  population  is  to  be  the  test  of 
admission,  the  Territories  in  the  substitute  have 
each  a  sufficient  number  for  one  member  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  moral,  though  not  the  legd 
touchstone  by  which  the  admission  of  States 
should  be  determined.  Many  of  our  States  have 
been  admitted  with  less  than  a  representative  n- 
tio.  Illinois  was  380  less;  Florida,  6,000  less; 
Oregon,  48,000  less;  Kansas,  about  20,000  lees; 
and  Nevada  87,881  less  than  the  ratio  I  The 
ratio  in  1864,  when  Nevada  was  admitted,  was 
127,381.  Nebraska  was  less  than  the  ratio  bv 
27,000,  and  Colorado  b;r  81,425." 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  each  Territory  for 
Statehood,  Mr.  Cox  said : 

"If  the  Republican  party  could  vote  for  New 
Mexico  fourteen  years  ago,  why  can  not  they  do 
it  nowf  She  has  add^  55,000  in  population 
since  the  census  of  1880  was  taken.  In  the  last 
year  884,000  acres  of  public  land  have  been  en- 
tered for  actual  occupation  and  improved.  She 
is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  rauioads  across 
her  territory,  and  is  opening  new  secUons  to  set- 
tlement and  establishment.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  which  has  just  passed  there  was  completed 
3,000  mileage  of  railroads.  Her  grain-crops  and 
other  products,  especially  grapes  and  semi-tropi- 
cal fruits,  grow  in  profusion,  while  her  cattle 
ranges  are  among  tne  marvels  of  her  growth. 
She  bad  an  increase  of  186,000  head  of  cattle  in 
1888  over  1887,  and  her  mines  are  becoming  pro- 
ductive i^r  the  idlenns  of  years,  if  not  of  orait- 
uries. 

"  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  say  that  New 
Mexico  has  not  enough  popiUation  or  wealth  to 
support  a  State  government ;  nor  is  it  just  to 
the  elements  which  permeate  that  Territory  to 
say  that  she  has  too  much  ignonuioe  or  too  small 
an  admixture  of  intelli^nce  for  the  rwilstion 
of  a  State.  It  is  no  objection  to  her  admissioo 
that  the  peon  and  mongrel  race  forms  a  portion 
of  her  population,  for  the  same  rule  would  have 
kept  out  California,  and  would  to-day  disbar  the 
States  South  for  their  mixed  colored  elem^ts. 
It  is  no  objection  that  the  New  Mexicans  speak 
a  Spuiish  patois,  for  California  had  the  same 
disuolity  and  has  ontorown  it  promptly.  The 
progress  which  New  Btexfoo  is  now  enjoying  in 
mining  and  stock-growing,  sheep-raising  and  ag- 
riculture, indicates  that  though  portions  of  her 
soil  may  be  barren,  rainless,  and  arid,  she  has  all 
the  elements  of  growth,  and  will  shine  as  a  fit 
embodiment  of  Statehood  in  the  catalogue  of 
States. 

"  From  the  reports  of  the  governors  of  our  Ter- 
ritories it  will  appear  that  as  to  population  Alas- 
ka has  60,000  people  and  92S,000,()00  in  wealth  : 
Idaho  has  100,000  in  population  and  966,000,000 
in  wealth ;  Arizona  12O.00O  population  and  $75,- 
000,000  in  wealth.  As  to  the  other  Territories, 
omitting  Utah,  Dakota  is  registered  as  having 
600.000  m  population  and  1820,000,000  in  wealth : 
Washington  168,000  population  and  $250,000,000 
inwealui;  Montana 140,000  population  and^,- 
000,000  in  wealth.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Montana  has  to-day  a  sufficiency  for  one  mem- 
ber of  Congress.   So  that  in  the  bill  pn^weed 
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there  is  do  ol^ection  to  any  of  those  five  Territo- 
ries on  account  of  wealth  orpopulation. 

**  First,  as  to  Montana.  Her  growth  is  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  a  year  and  100,000  over  that  of  the 
census  of  1880.  Her  financial  condition  is  sonnd 
and  stable,  with  money  in  the  treasury  and  free- 
dom from  debL  She  has  evei^jr  indueemeut  to 
emigration,  for  her  taxes  are  light.  Her  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  and  lead  are  even  greater  than 
her  t^ricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 

"Second,  as  to  Washington  Territory.  Her 
Governor  believes  the  population  I  have  named 
to  be  a  low  figure  and  that  at  present  her  popu- 
lation is  equ^  to  nearly  188,000.  Her  gain  in 
values,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  Dakota,  is 
simp^  enormous,  being  a  gain  of  over  $85,000,- 

000  during  the  past  ten  years.  She  has  nearij 
1,200  miles  of  railroad,  and  over  her  bosom  are 
borne  the  products  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as 
her  own  commercial  and  agricultural  produce,  in 
which  fish  and  lumber  figure  prominently. 

**  As  to  Dakota,  it  is  to  me  amusing,  if  not 
astonishing,  that  those  who  have  had  cnarge  of 
onr  Territorial  alCura  in  this  Honse  should  re- 
quire another  expression  from  Dakota  as  to  the 
matter  of  division. 

"  Again  and  again,  through  her  conventions 
of  both  parties  and  her  Lf^slatures,  has  she  asked 
for  that  division,  respectfullT,  earnestly,  and  per- 
sistently. The  fact  is  that  by  the  action  of  this 
Congress  the  question  of  division  has  practically 
disappeared,  still  it  is  submitted  by  the  third 
section  of  the  substitute,  and  I  am  content  if 
^ntlemen  desire  to  have  it  submitted  a^in.  It 
la  no  obstacle  to  my  vote  for  admission,  and 
it  seems  to  give  our  friends  some  relief,  since 
□o  one  desires  to  force  Dakota  apart  in  order  to 
admit  her  as  twins.  It  seems  to  be  practically 
ooncladed  that  she  will  be  divided,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  upon  the  seventh  stand* 
ard  paralle).  The  submission  of  the  question  of 
divi^on  m&j  be  wasteful  excess,  but  so  long  as  it 
comports  with  a  certain  Molarity  in  procedure 

1  will  not  objeot  to  it. 

"  Dakota  in  length  and  breadth,  in  population, 
in  area,  in  wealth,  and  in  progress,  stands  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  mankind  for  material, 
pohtical,  and,  I  may  say,  intellecual  and  spiritual 
advancement. 

"I  will  not  argue  the  propriety  of  dividing 
her,  nor  will  I  discuss  now  the  necessity  of  oom- 
.  plying  with  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down — of 
giving  to  her  members  of  Congress  in  proportion 
'  to  her  population.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Consti- 
tution  and  the  rule  of  right.  Bnt  I  will  say  that 
the  census  of  1890  will  mow  that  Dakota,  which 
began  with  14,000  population  in  1870  and  rose 
to  135,000  population  in  1880,  and  has  to-day 
over  600,000  population — I  will  say,  that  a  State 
which  leaped  in  the  last  decade,  from  1870  to 
1880,  885  per  cent,  in  the  increase  of  her  popula- 
tion, will  nave  in  1890,  by  the  least  computation, 
1,830,760  people,  with  seven  members  of  Con- 
gress to  represent  her  in  her  entirety. 

"  Every  element  connected  with  the  progress 
of  this  remarkable  Territory,  including  her  4,000 
miles  of  railroad,  all  point  with  no  unmistakable 
gesture  toward  the  division  of  the  State.  There 
can  be  no  greater  indignity,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  in 
keeping  so  vast  a  country,  with  a  population  so 
energetic  and  hopeful,  so  industnons  and  far- 


sighted,  under  a  TerritoriiU  form  of  government. 
The  people  there  desire  to  vote  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union.  They  desire  to  have  a 
voice  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  desire  to  have  representation  at 
this  Capitol.  They  desire  to  govern  themselves 
by  their  own  elected  officials.  They  des^  that 
their  incomeless  sohool-lwids  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  edncation  of  their  children.  They  desire 
courts  of  their  own  judges.  They  desire  the 
right  to  make  their  own  laws  and  to  reform  them 
at  pleasure.  They  wont  neither  the  satraps  of 
the  Orient  nor  the  satraps  of  reconstruction. 

"  When  they  pay  their  taxes,  they  desire  a 
voice  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  moneys.  They 
desire  even  when  traveling  from  one  part  ci 
their  Territory  to  another  something  less  .than  a 
thousand  miles  of  their  journey  for  the  argu- 
ment of  cases.  Because  there  is  little  or  no 
commercial  intercourse  between  North  and  South 
Dakota,  because  one  part  is  reached  by  one  sys- 
tem of  railroad  and  the  other  by  another,  and 
because  they  are  different  in  their  very  organiza- 
tions north  and  south,  as  well  as  in  their  homes 
of  charity  and  institutions  of  learning,  they  wish 
that  independency  which  divinonwm  give  them, 
and  that  liberty  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
before  leaving  their  homes  in  the  States  to  bnUd 
an  empire  in  the  wilderness. 

"Dakota  has  already  spoken  for  division 
through  her  conventions  as  sne  had  often  spoken 
before.  Joining  with  her  sisters  Montana  and 
Washington,  she  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  North- 
west to  this  Congress  of  the  nation  for  the  recog- 
nition of  her  movement  toward  Statehood.  She 
points  to  her  population  and  her  wealth,  and 
with  no  nnmeaning  gesture  to  the  history  of  our 
States.  She  admonishes  us  that  Keutuckr  came 
In  with  74,000,  Tennessee  with  67,000,  aiid  vet 
she  has  ten  times  as  many  people  as  had  eitner 
of  these  States  on  admission.  She  points  to  the 
admission  of  Ohio  with  her  35,000;  Missouri, 
with  her  66,000;  Michi^n,  with  her  65,000; 
Florida,  with  her  64,000 ;  Iowa,  with  her  78,000 ; 
California,  with  her  93,000;  Oregon,  with  her 
50,000;  Kansas,  with  her  107,000;  Minnesota, 
with  her  130,000 ;  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  with 
their  100,000  each ;  and  Nevada— what  an  anti- 
climax— with  her  40,000.  She  says  to  the  na- 
tion, '  Behold  our  600,000  people,  and  give  us 
the  habiliments  of  Statehood  according  to  our 
growth  I '  When  divided.  South  Dakota  is  five 
times  the  average  of  our  States  in  popnlatlon 
and  North  Dakota  four  times." 

Mr.  Baker,  of  New  Tork,  olrieoted  to  the  sub- 
stitnte  as  confounding  the  claim  of  Dakota, 
which  had  already  prepared  for  Statehood  and 
demanded  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  constitu- 
tional right,  with  the  passage  of  enabling  acts 
for  other  Territories.    He  said ; 

"  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  Dakota  and  of  these  other  Territories,  that 
immediate  legislation  be  had  in  their  behalf ; 
but  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  none  has  been 
attempted,  why  the  pending  act  to  admit  South 
Dakota  should  be  turned  into  a  mere  enabling 
act  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Montana,  and  Washington  included  in  one  bill 
therewith.  An  enabling  act  is  a  mere  invitation 
to  do  what  South  Dakota  has  already  done.  So 
far  as  it  relates  to  Sooth  Dakota  the  omnibus 
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bill  is  an  insult,  to  be  borne  only  because  those 
people  consider  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 
The  gentlemen  from  Montana  and  Washington 
Territories  have  characterized  in  appropriate 
language  the  sentiments  of  their  Temtones  in 
respect  of  the  treatment  of  them  by  the  Congress 
during  the  past  (our  years. 

"  What  I  object  to  is  the  attaching  to  this  bill 
of  the  provisions  for  an  enabling  act  for  Wash- 
ington, for  Montana,  and  for  New  Mexico.  The 
Delegate  from  Arizona  is  mepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  include  his  Territory  in  the  bill 
and  to  provide  for  its  admission  two  years  hence. 
There  is  no  objection,  perhaps,  to  an  enabling 
act,  but  what  is  the  necessity  for  it  t  As  I  have 
said,  such  an  act  has  been  held  over  and  over 
again  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  an  invitation 
to  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  form  a  State  con- 
stitution and  organize  themselves  for  admission 
to  Statehood,  but  such  an  act  is  in  no  case  neces- 
sary. Every  one  of  these  Territories  has  a  legal 
and  constitutional  right  to  come  here  at  any 
time,  with  a  constitution  already  prepared,  with 
a  State  organization  already  perfected,  and  ask 
immediate  admission  to  Statehood.  And  this  is 
what  I  claim  (or  South  Dakota, 

"For  seven  long  weary  years  Dakota  was 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  enabling  act  in  her  behalf.  That  was 
denied.  Then  her  people  went  forward,  as  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  oi^nized  a  govern- 
ment and  prepared  a  State  constitution,  which 
has  been  before  this  House  for  several  years. 
It  was  before  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-nintn,  and 
the  Fiftieth  Congresses,  These  people  are 
abundantly  equipped  for  Statehood,  and  by  all 
the  precedents  connected  with  the  admisnon  of 
twenty-five  States  are  entitled  to  immediate  ad- 
mission. 

'*  It  will  be  urged  by  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
that  his  bill,  the  '  omnibus  bill,'  will  meet  the 
whole  question  by  one  vote.  But  this  is  too 
great  a  question  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  single 
vote,  without  the  fullest  and  fairest  considera- 
tion. Arizona,  if  entitled  to  be  attached  to  this 
'omnibus  bill,*  ought  to  be.  Her  case  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  fullest  consideration.  Wy- 
oming desires  to  be  embraced  in  this  same  bill, 
^hall  these  two  Territories  be  denied  considera- 
tion f  Why  are  these  Territories  1^  out  and 
New  Mexico  alone  included  t 

''Now,  if  we  are  to  have  action  on  a  case 
where  a  community  equipped  in  all  respects  for 
Statehood  comes  asking,  not  for  an  enabling  act, 
but  for  admission  into  the  Union,  let  the  case  be 
considered  alone ;  and  then,  if  enabling  acts  are 
desirable  for  other  Territories  let  us  pass  acts 
meeting  those  oases.  I  trust  the  Ilouse,  when  it 
comes  to  vote  on  this  question,  will  reject  the 
proposition  to  pass  the  *  omnibus  bill,*  because 
when  we  come  to  that  the  other  Territories  will 
properly  urge  their  claims.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  heard.  We  have  given  no  consideration  to 
Wyoming,  no  full  and  satisfactory  consideration 
to  the  claims  of  New  Mexico,  Washington  and 
Montana  have  had  but  a  partial  hearing,  al- 
though the  representatives  from  those  Territories 
have  spoken  out  in  condemnation  of  the  treat- 
ment which  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
this  Democratic  Congress. 


"  I  appeal  to  the  House  and  desire  to  ui^ 
with  all  the  power  I  possess  that  we  shall  reject 
the  proposibon  to  load  down  Dakota  with  four 
or  fiVe  other  Territories.  I  am  in  favor  of  their 
admission  as  States  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 
I  would  vote  enabling  acts  for  them  if  they  de- 
sired it.  But  I  say  to  those  people,  come  up  as 
Dakota  has  done;  build  up  your  Constitution, 
organize  your  State  government ;  come  to  Con- 

Kiss  and  claim  the  constitutiomd  right  you 
re  of  admission  to  Statehood, 
Mr.  Moodonald,  of  Minnesota,  offered  a  substi- 
tute for  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr,  Springer, 
of  Illinois,  which  provided  for  the  admission 
of  South  Dakota  under  the  Constitution  already 
adopted  by  its  people,  but  retained  the  provis- 
ions for  enabling  acts  for  other  Territories.  This 
substitute  was  defeated  Jan.  18,  by  a  vote  of  117 
yeas  to  133  nays.  On  the  same  day  the  substi- 
tute for  the  Senate  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Springer 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  146  yeas  to  98  nays.  In 
stating  the  case  for  the  measure  just  previous  to 
the  final  vote,  Mr,  Springer  said  : 

"  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  the  proposition  which  is  now  pend- 
ing and  which  will  soon  be  put  upon  its  passage 
provides  for  the  admission  of  five  States  into  the 
Union,  if  the  people  of  Dakota  shall  determine 
on  the  divirion  of  that  Territory.  If  they  shall 
not  favor  such  division,  it  will  bring  in  four 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  The  advantages  of  this  measure  over 
the  Senate  bill  are  these,  that  the  Senate  propo- 
sition only  deals  with  Dakota  while  this  d^ls 
with  four  of  the  present  Territories  and  make» 
possible  the  creation  of  five  great  Stetes. 

"  If  the  House  should  pass  this  Senate  bill  it 
would  be  all  the  legislation  which  we  could  rear 
Bonably  expect  in  reference  to  new  States  at  this 
session.  South  Dakota  has  no  just  grounds  to 
claim  this  distinction,  this  special  favor,  this 
partiality  at  our  hands,  while  more  popiUous  to- 
day than  any  oth«-  proposed  Stete ;  yet  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  New  Mexi<K> 
have  each  a  population  above  the  ratio  of  one 
member  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
are  equally  entitled  to  admission.  Let  them  all 
come  m  together,  not  only  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,  nut  upon  an  equal 
footing  as  to  each  other. 

"  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  future  poli- 
tics of  these  new  Stetes.  All  predictions  on  this 
subject  are  worthless.  No  man  can  tell  what  & 
year  will  bring  forth  in  any  of  the  Territories  of . 
the  West.  In  1893  South  Dakota  may  cast  her 
electoral  vote  for  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  Montana  and  New  Mexico  may  be 
found  on  the  other  side.  Nor  should  we  con- 
sult our  tears  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Fear 
not  the  American  people — they  may  all  be  safe- 
ly trusted.  Those  wbo  go  West  to  better  their 
conditions  are  generally  the  bravest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  most  progressive.  The  broad  plains  and 
lofty  mountains  invariably  expand  their  ideas 
and  liberalize  their  minds.  The  man  of  con- 
tracted vision  in  the  East  becomes  in  the  West 
broad-gauged  and  full  of  charity  for  all  man- 
kind. The  great  West  is  destined  in  the  near 
future  to  furnish  the  country  with  its  profound- 
est  jurists,  ite  wisest  philosophers,  its  greatest 
statesmen.*' 
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On  Feb.  1  the  Senate  non-concurred  in  the 
House  substitute  and  appointed  a  conference 
committee ;  Feb.  2  the  House  «)pointed  a  like 
committee ;  and  Feb.  8  the  oonKrrees  reported 
that  thev  could  not  come  to  an  agrreetnent.  The 
Senate  immediately  appointed  another  con(ei> 
ence  committee ;  and  Feb.  14,  when  the  snbject 
came  up  in  the  House,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew  York, 
mored  that  the  House  conference  committee 
be  instructed  as  follows : 

Jittolved,  That  the  HouBeiDBtruotthenewooDfeneeB 
to  recede  iVona  the  Bmeodmenta  to  the  Senate  bUl  186  In 
the  following  respects: 

1.  That  tlM  Territoiy  of  New  Menoo  and  the  pn>- 
gsed  new  State  thereof  may  be  excluded  fiom  the 

S.  That  the  blQ  may  be  so  aiAended  in  conference 
IS  to  provide  fbr  the  «dini«d<Hi  of  South  Dakota  bv 
procUination  of  the  Prerident,  under  the  Sioqx  Falle 
C'oDBtitution.  to  be  rosabmittea  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,  with  provisions  tor  a  new  election  of  State 
officer*,  and  without  a  new  vote  on  the  questioQ  of 
^Tisioa. 

S.  Further  providing  that  the  proposed  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wsahhigton  shall  be 
admitted  on  the  aanie  basis,  i.  e. : 

(a)  All  of  them  under  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  or 

(&)  All  of  them  by  formal  acta  of  admission. 

In  explanation  of  these  instructions,  Mr.  Baker 
said:  "The  main  point  of  course  is,  as  the 
House  will  see,  there  is  eliminated  from  the  bill 
New  Mexico^  It  is  evident  there  can  be  no 
agreement  fbr  Xew  Mexico  under  an  enabling 
act.  As  to  Sonth  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  As  to  New  Mexico  there  is  wide  dif- 
ference on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Personally, 
I  do  not  have  any  serious  objection  to  consider- 
ing New  Mexico  in  this  bill;  but  the  differences 
at«  so  marked  we  have  agreed  it  shall  be  brought 
up  in  a  separate  bill  for  future  consideration. 
Tnerefore  under  this  instruction  the  conferrees 
will  eliminate  from  the  bill  New  Mexico,  and  it 
will  provide  for  the  admission  of  Washington, 
Montana,  and  North  Dakota  by  proclamation  or 
by  future  le^slation.  As  to  the  matter  of  de- 
tails there  will  be  no  difficulty.  If  this  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  House,  it  will  give  to  the  Union 
four  new  States  before  the  end  of  the  year." 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  TfHrk,  mored  the  following 
substitute  for  these  instructions  which  Mr.  Baker 
atcepted: 

Ratolved,  That  the  House  instmct  the  new  confer- 
rees to  recede  from  the  amendment  to  ttie  Senate  t^l 
186  in  the  following  respects : 

1.  That  the  TetHtory  ot  New  Mexico  and  the  pro- 
mised new  State  thereof  may  be  excluded  tmn  the 

S.  That  the  bill  may  be  so  amended  in  conference 
as  to  provide  for  Uie  admis«ion  of  South  Dakota  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  under  the  Sioux  Falls 
Constitution,  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,  with  provision  for  a  new  etecnon  of  State  and 
Federal  officers  and  without  a  new  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dWIriMi. 

8.  Further  providing  that  the  proponed  States  of 
North  Dakota.  Montana,  and  WoshiDirton  shall  be 
admitted  on  the  same  baus,  L  e.,  all  of  them  under 
pnclamaUoDs  by  the  Prendent. 

And  fiuther,  snob  matters  as  relate  to  the  clootion 
of  delegates  and  the  apportionment  of  the  districts 
fmm  which  members  of  the  convention  are  to  be 
eleoted,  the  date  of  holding  con^'entions  and  the  date 
of  reHabmiBBion  d  the  South  Dakota  Constitution, 


and  the  location  of  the  temporary  seat  of  government 
in  South  Dakota,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  not 
included  in  the  instructions  above  recited,  be  referred 
to  the  oommittee  of  oon&ienee  for  their  disoretion. 

In  explanation, be  said:  "It  would  seem  that 
on  three  points  the  Senate  and  Hotise  differ. 
The  House  declared  for  New  Mexico.  The  Sen- 
ate oppot-es.  The  House  declared  for  a  submis- 
sion of  the  question  of  division  of  Dakota.  The 
Senate  opposes  such  submission.  The  Senate 
favors,  witn  a  view  to  prevent  delay,  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  to  bring  in  these  Territo- 
ries, and  a  resubmission,  with  which  the  Honse 
should  be  satisfied.  To  reconcile  these  disagree- 
ments is  the  object  of  my  substitute.  On  these 
several  points  it  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  a 
concurrence  of  the  two  branches,  so  that  some 
law  or  finality  shall  be  assured  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  There  should  not  be  undne  delay 
nor  hasty  agreement.  The  subject-matter  calls 
for  moderation,  disoretion,  and  dignity. 

**  As  to  the  first  point  of  difference,  I  am  well 
satisfied,  as  I  have  stated  in  remarks  heretofore, 
that  New  Mexico,  if  admitted  as  a  State,  would 
be '  republican,'  not  merely  in  form,  but  in  par- 
tisanship. 

"She  prepared  a  Constitution  in  1876.  The 
bill  of  admission  passed  both  branches.  It  was 
lost  through  disagreement  on  amendments,  just 
as  she  may  now  nul  of  admission.  Any  exclu- 
sion of  the  Territory  on  i>olitical  grounds,  what- 
ever may  be  our  party  bias,  is  to  be  deprecated. 
It  is  therefore  an  act  of  great  self-abnegation  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  of  this  House  and  of 
the  Senate  to  reject  New  Mexico  on  grounds 
which  I  think  are  unsubstfuitial. 

"  If  I  am  ripht  in  my  judgment,  and  I  have 
good  foundation  for  it,  it  would  now  seem  im- 
possible to  make  New  Mexico  Democratic  Her 
last  two  Legislatures  were  heavily  Republican, 
and  at  present  there  are  oyer  two  thirds  Repub- 
lican majoritr  in  each  branch.  The  election  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Joseph — the  Delegate — in  1884, 
was  owing  to  a  split  in  the  Republican  party. 
But  the  two  Republican  candidates  had  a  ma- 
jority over  Mr.  Joseph  of  2,861.  The  same  vigi- 
lant gentleman  was  elected  in  1886  owing  to  a 
bad  nomination  of  the  Republicans.  His  popu- 
larity was  tested  by  his  election  in  1888,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  championed  the 
rights  of  the  Territorv  to  admission. 

"  These  facts,  in  addition  to  other  data,  show, 
a  priori,  that  New  Mexico  will  be  Bepi^blican, 
and  if  the  Republican  Senate  insists  that  she 
shall  not  be  admitted,  I  would  not  make  my  in- 
sistence too  emphatic  against  their  wishes.  And, 
therefore,  since  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  the 
Senate  on  that  point,  I  would  yield  it  I  would 
yield  it,  because  I  would  not  nullify,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  this  bill,  the  good  work  as  to  thq  other 
Territories  alr^dy  done  by  both  Senate  and 
House. 

"  To  conclude  as  to  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Speaker, 
allow  me  to  say  that  in  former  remarks  I  pre- 
sented all  the  points  possible  in  my  judgment  for 
her  admission.  I  know,  and  so  advise  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  New  Mex- 
ico will  not  be  admitted  by  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate now.   They  stand  on  that. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  division  of  Dakota, 
all  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  know 
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how  absolutely  foregone  is  that  oonclusion.  For 
mTself  I  would  not  rote  for  Dakota  nor  for  this 
bill,  unless  she  were  divided — not  even  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  every  one  of  her  people, 
whether  expressed  separately  by  North  and  South 
Dakota  or  or  the  Territor)^  as  a  whole.  My  rea- 
sons have  already  been  given,  and  they  are  in- 
superable. 

"  I  would,  therefore,  yield  to  the  Senate  in  that 
regard.  The  vote  on  tne  division  is  not  a  matter 
of  great,  consequence,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
win  not  d^y  adnUssloii,  and  division  is  bqrcoid 
perad  venture. 

"  As  to  the  third  idea  of  admitting  these  Ter- 
ritories by  proclamation  of  the  President,  I  am 
entirely  content,  as  I  have  said  before.  There 
are  precedents  as  well  as  reasons  for  such  action ; 
and  in  view  of  long  and  irritating  delays  such 

frecedents  and  reasons  should  have  emphasis, 
would  follow  them  as  to  the  other  Territories 
whioh  have  provided  Constitutions,  and  whose 
Constitutions,  if  they  do  not  remain  as  the  will 
of  the  people,  may  be  resubmitted  under  such 
conditions  as  the  conference  made  provide." 

In  opposition  to  this  position,  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  said  :  "  The  principle  of  the 
(onnibus  bill  whicn  justified  the  putting  of  four 
Territories  into  one  Dili  was  UuA  eaoh  Territory 
which  had  a  irapalation  sufficient  for  one  Repre- 
sentative and  wealth  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
burden  of  a  State  government  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union.  It  was  on  that  principle,  and 
that  principle  only,  that  on  omnibus  bill  could 
be  justified.  Now  we  are  asked  to  exclude  from 
the  bill  New  Mexico,  which  has  all  the  requisites 
of  Statehood,  and  to  violate  this  principle,  upon 
the. sole  ground  that  the  Smate  of  the  United 
States  wifi  not  be  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
that  Territory,  and  this  ar^ment  is  made  prior 
to  the  conference  report  being  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  prior  to  any  instructions  by  that  body 
to  its  conf errees.  Itisourdeclaration  in  substance 
that  we  do  not  desire  to  admit  New  Mexico,  and 
our  jostiflcatioa  of  that  deolanttion  by  laying  it 
to  the  Senate,  without  the  Senate  having  declared 
by  instmotion  to  its  conferreee  that  it  agreed  with 
MS  in  that  declaration.  Therefore,  the  argument 
is  not  based  upon  the  record,  even  if  it  were  one 
that  ought  to  influence  us. 

"It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  if  this  House, 
representing  the  people,  will  insist  that  these 
four  Territories  shall  become  States  the  Senate 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  holding  those  Ter- 
ritories any  longer  in  a  Tentorial  condition.  If 
it  be  true  that  New  Mexico  ought  to  be  admit- 
ted, if  it  be  true  that  we  think  upon  our  official 
responsibility  as  representatives  of  the  people 
that  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  it  is  our  duty  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  excluding  that  Terri- 
tory upon  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  Con^rress  and 
let  it  refuse  to  do  what  is  right :  and  it  is  not  be- 
coming in  us  to  say  that  we  will  recede  from  a 
righteous  act  giving  Statehood  to  two  hundred 
thousand  people  on  the  mere  guess  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  order  its  conferrees  not  to  agree  to  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  the  only  Terri- 
tory in  this  bill  whose  admission  has  congres* 
sional  approbation.  In  the  Forty-third  Congress 
a  laree  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
voted  that  this  Territory  was  then  fit  for  State- 
hood ;  and  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  the  Sen- 


ate (which  is  a  continuous  body,  not  dissolved, 
as  the  House  is,  every  two  years)  reaffirmed  this 
Senatorial  judgment  that  New  Hexioo  ought  to 
be  admitted.  It  is  therefore  the  only  Territory 
of  which  it  can  be  said  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  conceded,  when  it  was  more  sparady 
populated  and  less  wealthy,  that  it  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

"  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  admission  into  the  Union 
is  of  itself  a  very  great  step  in  advance  for  a 
Territory.  It  is  the  cause  of  increased  and  more 
rapid  development  And  of  all  the  Territories 
this  remark  will  apply  more  truthfully  and 
.strongly  to  New  Mexico  than  to  any  other.  In 
the  tr^y  by  which  we  obtained  New  Hexioo 
there  were  provisions  about  the  titles  of  land 
which  still  remain  to  plague  those  people  and  to 
render  their  titles  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est curse  that  a  new  country  can  have  inflicted 
upon  it  is  an  uncertainty  in  the  titles  to  its  lands. 
Where  a  man  can  not  buy  a  clear  title  to  his 
homestead,  especially  when  just  across  the  line 
be  can  obtain  cheap  lands  with  perfect  titles, 
he  will  not  settle  and  invest  his  moans.  We 
shall  never  have  those  titles  cleared  up  except 
under  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  in  whose 
courts  they  can  be  settled.  There  are  questions 
growmg  out  of  Indian  depredations  and  other 
questions  which  need  behind  them  for  speedy 
settlement  the  power  of  a  State. 

"We  declared  fourteen  years  ago  that  New 
Mexico  ought  to  be  admitted.  We  declare  it 
now.  Why  should  she  not  be  admitted  t  Gen- 
tlemen say,  '  Because  if  you  insist  upon  it  you 
keep  other  communities  &om  being  admitted  to 
privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled.*  The  an- 
swer I  make  is : '  I  do  not ;  there  is  no  such  re- 
sponsibility upon  me ;  it  is  not  I  who  do  it.*  I 
denv  that  this  House,  until  the  very  last  effort 
has  been  exhausted,  until  every  possible  endeavor 
has  been  made  by  conference,  oy  respectful  in- 
sistence, by  earnest  advocacy  of  the  measure 
which  we  think  just,  has  the  right  to  surrend^* 
to  the  Senate  what  we  believe  to  be  proper.  It 
is  at  the  last  moment  that  the  vise  etatesman- 
ship  which  resides  in  practical  concessions  is  to 
be  found.  It  is  a  violation  of  our  duty  and  an 
abdication  of  our  prerogatives  if  we  give  up  be- 
fore it  is  necessary, 

"  As  to  the  proclamation,  I  am  in  favor  of  let- 
ting these  Territories  come  in  by  proclamation 
when  they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 
ute. I  have  no  desire  to  delay  them.  I  would 
like  to  go  a  step  further.  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  other  Territories.  I  would  like  to  put  into 
this  omnibus  bill,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it,  the 
Territories  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Idaho ;  I 
would  like  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  by  having 
.  Utah  admitted  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable.  1 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  "ci^iet-bag"  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territories.  I  would  li£  to  get 
rid  of  the  anomalous  condition  we  are  in  so  long 
as  we  legislate  at  Washington  for  those  great 
Territoriea  I  believe  they  would,  as  Statw,  in- 
crease' with  a  great  deal  more  rapidity.  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  system  of  Territorial  government 
is  a  mistake — a  system  which  has  grovm  up  by 
accretion  out  of,  perhaps,  mistaken  construction 
of  verv  narrow  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
And  I  oeUeve  that  the  rings  and  qrndicates  which 
can  eat  up  those  lands  and  control  those  Terri- 
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tories,  beeanse  we  are  so  far  from  them,  and  be- 
cause we  Imislate  in  ignorance  of  their  true  con- 
dition, would  And  an  end  to  their  pilfering  as 
soon  as  we  make  those  Territories  States. 

"  I  therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  approach  this  sub- 
ject, not  as  an  enemy  to  the  Territories,  not  as 
opposed  to  their  admission,  but  as  anxious  for 
their  admission  as  rapidly  as  possible.  1  trust 
that  the  House  will  insist  until  the  very  last  pos- 
sible moment  upon  this  provision  in  favor  of  New 
Mexico.  The  resptnisibility  will  not  rest  upon 
us  of  keeping  this  and  other  Territories  out  of 
the  Union  by  reason  of  a  policy  which  will  not  ad- 
mit a  State  that  is  ready  to  be  admitted,  whether 
such  itction  grows  out  of  political  or  religious 
prejudice,  whether  it  grows  out  of  the  mere  de- 
nre  for  political  power,  or  whether  it  is  based 
upon  prejudices  which  find  their  root  in  religious 
differences.  We  ought  to  tender  to  the  Senate 
in  the  name  of  a  representative  Union  the  Propo- 
sition for  this  Territory  to  t>ecome  a  State,  a  Ter- 
ritorv  which  they  have  said  was  competent  for 
the  duties  of  Statehood.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
choose  to  accept  this  tender  it  is  not  our  fault. 

"  For  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  whole  po- 
litical aspect  of  this  question,  I  am  not  alarmed 
about  it.  I  liave  no  feeling  of  alarm  u  to  the 
future. 

**  If  the  party  to  which  I  belong  can  not  win 
the  suffrages  of  those  Western  people ;  if  by  the 
arguments  that  will  be  submitted  to  them  and 
by  their  sense  of  wliat  is  best  for  them,  and  by 
tbfi  exercise  of  intelligence  we  can  not  carry 
those  States,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  my  party  to 
submit  to  the  verdict,-  and  we  can  not  complain 
if  it  be  against  us.  Believing  it  important  that 
we  should  get  further  and  further  from  these 
Territorial  and  other  disturbing  questions;  be- 
lieving that  until  we  get  down  to  the  great  eco- 
nomic differences  between  parties  we  shall  always 
have  lees  strength  than  when  when  we  reach  that 
issoe,  1  am  anxious  for  all  these  questions  to  be 
settled  as  quickly  as  possible." 

In  adoptmg  the  instructions  there  was  a  divis- 
ion of  the  question,  and  the  House  voted  sepa- 
rately on  each' clause  Feb.  14  and  15,  there  being 
some  disposition  shown  to  delay  action.  The 
vote  on  the  instruction  clause  of  the  resolution 
was,  Teas  148,  nays  108. 

Feb.  20,  the  conference  oommittee's  report  was 
submitted  and  adopted  as  follows : 

The  otHDmittee  of  oonference  on  the  disagreeing 
votM  ttf  the  two  Houiiea  on  the  smeDdment  of  the 
House  to  the  Inll  of  the  Senate  (S.  186)  to  provide  for 
the  idmissioD  of  Soath  Dakota  into  the  Uuioii  and  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  North  Dakota, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference  have  ogreea 
to  reoomoieod  and  do  recommeod  to  their  req>eotive 
Houses  as  ibllows : 

That  the  Benata  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou»o  to  said  hill  snd  agree  to  the 
eome  with  an  amendment,  namely :  Strike  out  nil  of 
Boid  amendment  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  tho  follow- 
ing: 

"  SaonoH  1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States  now  constituting  the 
Ttrritoriee  of  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  aa 
at  present  described,  may  become  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Waahington, 
respectively,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"Sm.  2.  The  area  oomprisirift  the  Territory  of 
Dakota  shall,  fortbe  purpoeeaof  thix  Bct,be  dividod  on 
^the  luie  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  produced  due 


west  to  the  western  boundar}-  of  sud  Territory;  and  the 
delegates  elected  ae  hereinafter  provided  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  difitriots  north  of  said  parallel 
shall  assemble  in  convention,  at  the  time  prescribed 
in  this  act,  at  the  caty  of  Bismarck ;  and  the  delegates 
elected  in  districts  south  of  said  parallel  shall,  at  Ihe 
same  time,  assemble  in  oonvenUon  at  the  dty  of  Slous 
Falls. 

*'  Sao.  8.  That  all  personB  who  ate  qualified  1^  the 
laws  of  said  Territorfeti  to  vote  for  representatives  to 

the  Legislative  Assemblies  thereof,  ore  hereby  author- 
ized to  vote  for  and  choose  delegates  to  form  conven- 
tiona  in  said  proposed  States ;  and  the  qualiflcations 
for  dele^tes  to  such  conventions  shall  be  such  as  by 
the  laws  of  said  Territories  respectively  pereons  are 
required^  to  posmsh  to  be  eli^ble  to  the  Lei^lative 
At«embllea  thereof;  and  the  aforesaid  delegates  to 
form  said  conventions  shall  be  apportioned  within  the 
limits  of  the  proposed  States  in  such  diBUlctu  as  may 
be  established  as  herein  provided,  in  proportion  to 
tJie  population  in  each  of  said  counties  aud  disblcts, 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  be  ascertained  at  the  time  or 
making  said  appoftiomnents  by  the  peisons  heidn- 
after  authorized  to  moke  the  same,  from  the  best  in- 
formation obtainable,  in  each  of  which  diatriotA  three 
delegates  shall  be  elected,  but  no  elector  shall  vote 
for  more  than  two  persons  for  delegates  to  such  con- 
ventions ;  that  s^d  appointments  shall  be  made  by 
the  Governor,  the  Chier  Justice,  and  the  Secretary  of 
said  Territories ;  and  the  Govemorsof  said  Territories 
shall,  by  proclamation,  order  an  election  of  the  dele- 
gates aloresud  in  each  of  sud  proposed  States,  to  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  May, 
1889,  which  proctamation  shall  be  issued  on  the  16th 
day  of  April,  1889*,  and  suoh  election  shall  be  con- 
ducted, the  retama  nude,  the  reenlt  asoertained,  and 
the  certificates  to  pen*ons  elected  to  such  convention 
issued  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  said  Territories  r^ulating  elections  toere- 
in  for  delegateii  to  Congress ;  and  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  delegates  in  each  prednot  shall  also  be  re- 
turned. The  number  of  dele^tee  to  stud  conven- 
tions respectively  shall  be  seventy-five;  and  all 
persons  resident  in  said  proposed  States,  .who  are 

rlifled  voters  of  sud  Territories  as  herein  provided, 
II  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  election  of  delegates, 
and  under  such  rules  and  r^Utions  as  said  eonven- 
tions  may  presoribe  not  in  conflict  with  this  act,  upon 
the  rotinouion  or  luection  of  the  ConstitudonR. 

"  Sbo.  i.  That  tlie  delates  to  the  conventions 
elected  ae  provided  in  this  act  nholl  meet  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  each  of  said  Territoriee,  except  tlie 
delegatee  elected  in  SouA  Dakota,  who  shall  meet  at 
the  city  of  Sioux  Palls,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1889, 
and,  after  oq;anization,  shall  declare  on  behalf  of 
people  of  said  proposed  States  that  they  adopt  the 
Constitution  of  tlio  United  Stales;  whereupoQ  the 
said  conventions  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  tbnn  Constitutions  and  State  governments  tor  said 

E reposed  Statw^  respectively.  The  Constitutions  shall 
B  republican  in  fonn,  and  make  no  distinction  in 
civil  or  polittcal  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  ex- 
cept as  to  Indians  not  taxed,  and  not  be  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe.  And  swd 
conventions  shall  provide,  by_  ordinances  irrevocable 
witiiout  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  said  StatCH: 

"  1.  That  perfect  toleration  of  reli^ous  senti- 
ment shall  be  secured,  and  that  no  inhabitant  of  said 
States  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on 
account  of  bis  or  her  mode  of  reliinous  worship. 

"  2.  That  the  people  inhabiting  said  proposed 
States  do  agree  and  declare  that  tliey  forever  ^saalm 
all  ritfht  and  titic  to  th<>  unappropriated  puUie  lands 
lying  within  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  to  all  Innds 
lying  within  said  limit-  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian 
or  Indian  tribes ;  and  that  until  the  title  thereto  shall 
have  been  extincuished  by  the  United  States,  the 
same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  tho  disposition  of 
the  United  States,  and  said  Indian  lands  shall  remain 
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ander  the  absolute  iuiisdiotion  and  coatrol  of  the  Oon- 
grees  of  the  [Tnitea  States ;  that  the  lands  belon^og 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residine  without  the 
said  States  ah&ll  never  be  taxed  nt  a  higher  rate  tlian 
the  lands  belonging  to  residents  thereof;  that  no 
taxes  shall  be  Impowd  by  the  States  on  lands  or  prop- 
erty therein  belonging  to  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
purchased  by  the  United  States  or  reserved  for  its 
use.  But  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinanoes  herein 
provided  fbr,  shaU  preclude  the  sud  States  from  tax- 
ing a»  other  lands  are  taxed  any  lands  owned  or  held 
by  any  Indian  who  ha^  severed  his  tribal  relfttions, 
and  has  obtained  from  the  United  States  or  from  any 
person  a  title  thereto  by  patent  or  other  grant,  save 
and  except  such  landa  as  have  been  or  may  be  oTented 
to  anv  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  act  of  Congress 
containing  a  provision  excmj>tiog  the  lands  thus 
granted  from  taxation  ;  but  said  onlinances  shall  pro- 
vide that  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  fVom  taxation 
sud  States  so  long  and  to  such  an  extent  as  such 
act  of  Congress  mav  prescri)>e. 

*'  8.  That  the  debts  and  iiabtlities  of  said  Terri- 
tories shall  be  assumed  and  paid  by  said  States,  re- 
spectively. 

"  4.  That  provision  sliall  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  mtuntenance  of  aystcQis  of  public  scliools, 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  sud  States, 
and  free  from  sectarian  oontrol. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  the  convention  which  shall  assemble 
at  Bismarck  shall  form  a  Constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment for  a  State  to  be  known  as  North  Dakota, 
and  the  convention  which  shall  assemble  at  Sioux 
Falls  shall  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government 
for  a  State  to  be  known  as  South  Dakota:  I^ovidtd. 
That  at  the  election  fbr  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  South  Dakota,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
each  elector  may  have  written  or  printed  on  nis  ballot 
the  words  'For  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution,'  or  the 
words  '  Against  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution,*  and  the 
votes  on  this  question  shall  be  returned  and  canvassed 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  election  provided  for  in 
section  8  of  this  act ;  and  if  a  m^oncy  of  all  votes 
cast  on  this  question  shall  bo  '  For  the  Sioux  Falls 
Constitution'  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  convention 
which  may  assemble  at  Sioux  Falls,  aa  herein  provid- 
ed, to  resubmit  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota,  for 
ratiflestaon  or  rejection  the  election  bereinatter  pro- 
vided ftir  in  tUs  act,  tfao  Constitution  turned  at  Sioux 
Falls  and  adopted  November  8,  1885,  and  also  the 
articles  and  propositions  separately  submitted  at  that 
election,  including  the  question  of  locating  the  tem- 
porary seat  of  government,  with  such  changes  only 
as  relate  to  the  name  and  lioundary  of  the  proposed 
State,  to  the  reapportiontment  of  the  judidal  and  lf|^s- 
lative  districts,  and  such  amendments  as  may  be  aeces- 
aary  in  order  to  coruplv  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act ;  and  if  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  Constitution  shall  bo  for  the 
Constitution  irrespective  of  the  articles  separately  sub- 
mitted, the  State  of  South  Dakota  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  State  in  the  Union  under  sud  Constitution  as 
hereinafter  provided ;  but  the  archives,  records,  and 
books  of  the  Territoir  of  Dakota  shall  remain  at  Bis- 
marck, the  capital  of  North  Dakota,  until  an  agree- 
ment in  reference  thereto  is  renched  by  said  States. 
But  if  at  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  South  Dakota,  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  at  that  election  shall  be  *  Against  the  Sioux 
Falls  Coniititution,'  then  and  in  that  event  it  shall  be 
the  dutv  of  the  convention  which  will  assemble  at  the 
city  of  Sioux  Falls  on  the  4th  dav  of  July,  1 889,  to  pro- 
ceed to  tbnn  a  Constitution  aud  State  government  as 
provided  in  this  act  the  same  as  if  that  question  had 
not  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  South 
Dakota. 

"  Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  North  Dakota  'and  South  Dakota  to 
appoint  a  joint  commission,  to  l>c  composed  of  not 
le:>s  than  three  members  of  each  convention,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  assemble  at  BUmarek,  the  present 
seat  of  government  of  s^d  Territory,  and  agrue  upon 


an  eciuitable  divisi<Hi  of  all  propei^  belonging  to  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  the  disposition  of  all  public 
records,  and  also  adjust  and  agree  upon  tiio  amount 
of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Territory,  which 
shall  bo  assumed  and  paid  by  each  of  the  proposed 
SUtes  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  -  and  the 
agreement  reaohed  respecting  the  Territonal  debts 
and  liabilities  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  respectire 
Constitutions,  and  each  oS  said  StatM  shall  obllMe 
Itself  to  pay  its  projporlion  of  such  debts  and  li^I- 
ities  the  same  as  ir  they  had  been  created  by  such 
States  resiiectively. 

"  Sio.  7.  If  the  Constitutions  formed  for  both  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  shall  be  rejected  by  the 
people  at  the  elections  for  the  ratification  or  rejection 
of  their  respective  Constitutions  as  provided  for  in  this 
act,  the  Territorial  government  or  Dakota  shall  con- 
tinue in  existence  the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed.  But  if  the  Constitution  formed  for  either 
North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  shall  be  rejected  by 
the  people,  that  part  of  the  Territory  so  rejecting  its 
proposed  Constitution  shall  continue  under  the  Terri- 
torial government  of  the  present  Territory  of  Dakota, 
but  shall^  after  the  State  adopting  its  Constitution  is 
admitted  mto  the  Union,  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Territory  of  North  Dakota  or  Soutn  Dakota,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  I^ovidtd,  That  if  either  of  the  proposed 
States  provided  tbr  in  this  act  shall  reject  the  Consti- 
tution which  may  be  submitted  for  ratification  or 
rejection  at  the  election  provided  therefor,  the  Goveroor 
of  the  Territory  in  which  such  proposea  Constitution 
was  rejected  shall  issue  his  proclamation  reconvening 
the  dele|;atoe  elected  to  the  convention  which  formed 
such  resected  Constitution,  fixing  the  time  and  plaoe 
at  whicn  said  delegates  sball  assemble ;  and  when  so 
assembled  tbey  shall  proceed  to  form  another  Consti- 
tution or  to  amend  the  rejected  Constitution,  and  shall 
submit  such  new  Constitution  or  amended  Constitution 
to  the  people  of  tiie  proposed  State  for  ratification  or 
rejection,  at  such  time  as  said  convention  may  fleter- 
mme ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  fiir  as 
applicable,  shall  apply  to  such  convention  so  reassem- 
bled and  to  tiie  Constitution  which  may  be  formed,  its 
ratification  or  r^ection,  and  to  the  admission  of  the 
proposed  State. 

"  Ssc.  8.  That  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
may  assemble  in  South  Dakota  shall  provide  by  onU- 
nance  for  resnlnnitting  the  Slonx  Falls  Constitntion  of 
18811,  after  having  amended  the  same  as  provided  in 
section  5  of  this  act,  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
for  ratification  or  rejection  at  an  election  to  be  held 
therein  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  1689 ;  but  if 
said  Constitutional  Convention  is  authoiind  and  re- 
quired to  form  B  new  Constitution  for  South  Dakota  it 
snail  provide  for  submitting  the  same  in  like  manner 
to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  for  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion at  an  election  to  be  held  in  said  proposed  State 
on  the  said  first  Tuesday  iri  October.  And  the  Con- 
stitutional Conventions  which  may  assemblti  in  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  shall  provide  in 
like  manner  for  submitting  the  Constitutions  formed 
by  them  lo  the  people  of  said  proposed  States,  respect- 
ively^ for  ratification  or  rejection  at  elections  Co  be 
hela  m  sud  proposed  States  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  At  the  elections  provided  for  in  this  section 
the  qualified  voters  of  said  proposed  States  shall  vote 
directly  for  or  against  the  proposed  Constitutions,  and 
for  or  against  any  articles  or  propositions  separately 
submitted.  The  returns  of  said  elections  ithall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  each  of  said  Territories,  who, 
with  the  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  thereof,  or  any 
two  of  them,  shall  canvass  the  same ;  and  if  a  nuyority 
of  the  legal  votes  cast  sball  be  for  the  Constitution,  the 
Governor  shall  c«rtity  the  reenit  to  the  President  ct 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
votet  cast  thereon  and  upon  separate  articles  or  propo- 
sitions, and  a  copy  of  said  Constitution,  srtiolcs,  propo- 
sitions, and  ordinances.  And  if  the  Constitutions  and 
governments  of  said  proposed  States  are  republioan  in 
form,  and  if  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been 
complied  with  in  the  formation  theteof,  it  shall  be  the 
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dxAy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his 
yoehmistioa  utnonnoinK  the  result  of  the  oleotion  in 
eitoh,  and  thereupon  the  proposed  States  which  have 
adopted  CoostitatiODs  ana  formed  State  govemments 
ma  herein  provided  shall  be  deemed  admitted  by  Con- 
gress Into  the  Union  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act 
on  an  equal  fi>otin(j  with  the  original  States  from  and 
after  the  data  of  said  prooJamatioa. 

"Sbo.  ft.  That  until  the  next  general  census,  or 
until  otherwise  provided  bv  law,  sud  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  KepreMntative  in  the  Bouse  of  Kepre- 
aentattvee  of  the  United  States,  except  South  Dakota, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  two ;  and  the  Kepresenta- 
tlves  to  the  Filtr-first  GongroBS^  together  with  the 
Uoveniots  and  otiier  offloen  providecf  for  in  sud  Con- 
stitutions, may  be  eleoted  on  the  same  day  of  the 
etoction  for  the  ratification  or  r^^ection  of  the  Consti- 
tutions ;  and  until  said  State  officers  are  elected  and 
qualified  under  the  provisions  of  each  Uonstitution 
and  the  States,  respectively,  are  admitted  into  the 
Union,  the  Territoiial  offioera  shall  ooDtinue  to  dls- 
chaive  the  duties  of  their  respeotiro  offloee  in  udi 
<rf'said  Tenitories. 

"8h>.  10.  That  upon  the  ffldmiflsion  of  each  of  said 
States  into  the  Union  eeotions  numbered  16  and  8S  in 
every  township  of  said  proposed  States,  and  where 
such  sections  or  any  parts  thereof  hsve  been  sold  or 
otherwiae  disposed  of  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
any  act  of  Gonjirese,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto, 
in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  neo- 
tion,  and  as  contigionn  as  may  be  to  the  seotion  in 
lieu  of  whioh  the  same  is  taken,  are  hereby  granted 
to  said  States  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  such 
indemnity  lands  to  be  selected  within  said  States  in 
such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  provide,  with 
the  apw>val  of  the  Sedretaij'  of  the  Interior :  iVt>- 
titbd.  That  the  rixteentfa  mad  thirt^-sixtta  sections 
embraced  in  pemwnsnt  remrvations  tor  national  pur- 
poses shall  not,  at  any  time,  be  subiect  to  the  grants 
nor  to  the  indemnity  provisions  of  tnis  act,  nor  shall 
any  lands  embraced  in  Indian,  military,  or  other  res- 
ervations of  any  character  be  aul^ect  to  the  grants  or 
to  the  indenmity  provisions  of  this  act  ontil  the  ree- 
erva^uon  shall  have  been  extinguished  and  such  lands 
be  restored  to,  and  become  a  part  of,  the  pnbUo  do- 
main. 

"  Sbo.  11.  That  all  lands  herein  granted  for  educa- 
tional purposes  shall  be  disposed  of  only  at  public 
nle,  and  at  a  price  not  leas  than  910  per  acre,  the 
prooaeda  to  ooiutitute  a  pennanent  school  ftud,  the 
interest  of  whidi  only  shall  be  expended  in  the  sup- 
port of  ftidd  schools.  But  said  lands  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  L^slatura  shall  prescribe,  be  leased 
for  periods  of  not  more  than  five  years,  iu  quantities 
not  exceedins  one  section  to  aov  one  person  or  oompa- 
ny ;  and  bu<£  land  shall  not  he  subject  to  pre-emp- 
tion, homestead  entry,  or  any  other  entry  under  the 
land  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed,  but  Bbnll  be  reserved  for  school  purposes 
only. 

'^Seo.  12.  That  upon  the  admission  of  each  of  sud 
States  into  the  Doion,  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  mC,  fifty  aeelions  of  the  nnappn^ated 

[>ublic  luids  within  said  States,  to  be  seleoted  and 
ocated  in  legal  subdivisiona  as  provided  in  seotion 
10  of  this  a(A,  shall  be,  and  are  noreby,  granted  to 
said  States  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  build- 
ing at  the  camtal  of  said  Stated  for  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  purposes. 

"Sao.  IS.  That  6  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  said  States  whioh 
shall  be  sold  by  the  United  Staten  subsequent  to  the 
admission  of  sold  States  into  the  Union,  after  deduct- 
ing all  the  expenses  inddent  to  the  same,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  said  States,  to  be  used  as  a  permanmt 
rhnd,  the  interest  of  vhloh  only  shall  be  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  within  said 
State,  resprctively. 

*'  Sec.  14.  That  the  lands  granted  to  the  Territories 
of  Dakota  and  Montana  by  the  act  of  Feb.  18, 1681, 
entitled  *  An  act  to  gruit  lands  to  Dakota,  M<mtana, 


Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  for  university  pur- 
poaes,'  are  hereby  vested  in  the  States  of  South  Da- 
kota, North  Dakoto,  and  Montana,  respectively,  if 
such  Stutes  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  to  the  extent  of  the  full  quantity  of  sevou- 
ty-two  sections  to  each  of  said  States,  and  any  por- 
tion of  said  lands  that  may  not  have  been  selooted  by 
either  of  said  Territories  of  Dakote  or  Montana  may 
be  selected  by  the  respective  States  albresaid;  but 
8^d  act  of  Feh.  18,  1881,  shall  be  so  amended  as  to 
provide  that  none  of  sud  Isnda  shdl  be  sold  fbr 
lees  tban  SIO  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  shall  oouati- 
tute  a  permanent  fhnd  to  be  safely  invested  and  held 
by  sua  States  severally,  and  the  income  thereof  be 
used  exclusively  for  university  parposes.  And  such 
quantity  of  the  lands  authorized  by  the  tburth  seo- 
tion ot  the  set  of  July  17, 18M,  to  be  reserved  for 
university  purposes  in  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
as,  together  with  the  lands  confirmed  to  the  vendees 
of  the  Territory,  by  the  act  of  March  14,  18M,  wUI 
make  tiie  full  quantity  of  seventy-two  entire  sections, 
are  hereby  granted  in  like  manner  to  the  State  of 
Washinoton  for  the  purposes  of  a  oniveraity  in  said 
State.  None  of  the  lands  granted  in  this  section  shall 
be  sold  at  lees  then  $10  per  acre ;  but  swd  lands  may 
be  leased  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section 
11  of  this  act.  The  schools,  colleges,  and  univerai- 
ties  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  forever  remain  under 
tlie  exclusive  control  of  the  said  States,  respectively, 
and  no  part  of  the  prooeeds  arising  from  the  eule  or 
disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for  educational 
puiTOses  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
or  denominational  school,  college,  or  university.  The 
section  of  land  granted  by  tbe  act  of  June  IS,  1880,  to 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  for  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
shall,  upon  the  admtarion  of  sud  State  of  South  Da- 
kota into  the  Union,  booome  the  property  of  said 
State, 

"  Sxo.  16.  That  so  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  Slates  as  have  been  acquired  and  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  '  An  act  appropriating 
money  for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  id  tbe  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota,'  approved  March  8,  1881,  together 
with  the  buildings  tnereon,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
mnted,  together  with  any  unexpended  balancee  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  therefor  oy  paid  act,  to  said 
State  of  South  Dakota,  for  the  purposes  therein  des- 
ignated ;  and  the  States  of  Nortn  Dakota  and  Wash- 
ington shall,  respectively,  have  like  grants  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  snlneot  to  like  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  provided  In  swd  aot  of  March  2, 1881,  fbr  tbe 
Territory  of  Dakota.  The  penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge 
City,  Mont,  and  all  lands  connected  tiierewith  and 
set  apart  and  reserved  therefor,  are  hereby  granted  to 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Sbo.  16.  That  90^000  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected 
and  located  as  provided  in  section  10  of  this  act,  are 
hereby  granted  to  each  of  said  States,  except  to  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  which  120,000  acres  are 
granted,  for  the  use  and  support  of  agricultural  col- 
leges in  said  States,  as  provided  in  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress makingdonations  of  lands  for  such  purpose. 

"  Sm.  U.  That  in  lien  of  the  grant  of  land  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement  made  to  new  States 
bv  the  eighth  seotion  of  the  aot  of  Sept.  4,  1841. 
w'hich  act  IB  hereby  repealed  as  to  the  States  provided 
for  by  this  act,  and  in  lieu  of  any  claim  or  demand 
by  the  said  States,  or  either  of  them,  under  the  act 
of  Sept.  28,  1660,  and  section  2,479  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  making  a  grant  of  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  to  certain  States,  which  grant  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared, is  not  extended  to  tho  Ststes  provided  tor  in 
this  act,  and  in  lieu  of  any  grant  of  aallne  lands  to 
8^d  States,  the  following  giants  of  land  an  hereby 
macto,  to  wit : 

"  To  the  State  South  Dakota :  For  the  School  of 
Mines,  40,000  acres;  for  the  Reform  School,  40,000 
acres  ;  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Apylum,  40,000  acres ; 
for  tbe  Agricultural  College,  40,000  acres ;  for  the  uni- 
versity, 40,000  acres ;  for  State  normal  schools  80,000 
acres ;  far  publio  builcUngs  at  the  capital  of  said  State, 
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50,000  Rcns;  uid  for  such  other  edooa^ODal  and 
ohoritable  purposes  as  the  Le^lature  of  aidd  State 
may  determine,  170,000  acres :  in  all  500,000  acres. 

'■To  the  State  of  North  Dakota  a  like  quantity  of 
land  aa  ia  in  tbia  section  gnint«d  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  and  to  be  for  like  purpoaee,  and  in  like  pro- 
portion as  far  aa  praotioable. 

'*  To  the  Slate  of  Montana :  For  the  eatabliahment 
and  maintenance  of  a  xohool  of  niin«6, 100,000  acrea ; 
for  State  normal  schools,  100,000  acres ;  for  a^cult- 
ural  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  ^rant  hereinbefore 
made  for  uiat  purpose,  50,000  acrea ;  fortheeatabliah- 
ment  of  a  State  reform  school,  50,000  aores ;  for  the 
establishment  of  a  deaf  ud  dumb  asylum,  60,000 
acres:  for  public  biuldinge  at  the  capital  of  the  State, 
In  addition  to  the  grant  hereinbelbre  made  for  that 
parpoee,  150,000  acres. 

"To the  State  of  Wsshington :  For  the  cetabUsh- 
ment  and  maintenanoo  of  a  scientific  school,  100,000 
•ores ;  for  State  normal  schools,  100^000  aores ;  for 
public  buildinsa  at  the  State  capital,  in  addiUon  to 
the  giant  herembefore  made  for  that  purpose,  100,000 
acres ;  for  State  obaritable,  educational,  pesal,  and 
reformatoiT  institutions,  800,000  acres. 

"  That  tne  States  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  iiuther  or  other  grants  of  land  for 
any  puipoae  than  aa  expressly  provided  is  this  act 
And  the  lands  granted  oy  this  section  ahall  be  held, 
appropriated,  aul  dispoeed  of  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
poses nerein  mentioned,  in  such  manner  as  the  L^s- 
taturee  of  the  lespet^ve  States  mav  severally  provide. 

"  Sao.  18.  That  all  mineral  laooa  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  gtauta  made  by  this  act  But  if  aeotions  16 
and  or  any  subdlviston  or  porUon  of  any  smallest 
enbdiviBion  thereof  in  any  township  shall  be  found  by 
the  Department  of  the  ulterior  to  be  mineral  lands, 
sud  States  are  hereby  suthorized  and  empowered  to 
select,  in  legal  subdivisions,  an  equal  Qoactity  of  other 
nnwpropriated  lands  in  awd  States,  in  lieu  thereof, 
for  tne  use  and  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of 
siud  States. 

"  Seo.  19.  That  all  lands  granted  in  quantity  or  as 
indMnnity  by  this  act  shall  do  selected,  under  the  di- 
reotion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  sur- 
v^ed^unreserved,  and  unappropriated  public  lands 
of  Uie  United  States  within  tlKe  limits  of  the  respect- 
ive States  entitled  thereto.  And  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  number  of  acres  of  land  donated  by 
this  act  for  speciflc  objects  to  said  States  the  number 
of  aores  in  each  heretofore  donated  by  Congress  to 
said  Territories  for  simitar  objects. 

*'  Seo.  20.  That  the  sum  of  $20,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  aa  may  be  neoeBsarr,  in  hereby  a' 
OQt  of  any  money  in  the  Tre8sui7  not 


propriate^,  to  eaoh  of  said  territorfee  for  defVaying  t^ 
expenses  of  the  said  conventions,  except  to  Dakota, 
for  which  the  sum  of  940,000  is  so  appropriated,  (20,- 
000  eaoh  for  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  members  thereof,  under  tne  same 
rules  and  regulations  aud  at  the  same  rates  as  are  now 
provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  Territorial 
Legislatures.  Any  money  hereby  appropriated  not 
necessary  for  such  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

'*  Sbo.  21.  That  eaoh  ofaidd  States,  when  admitted, 
as  afoicMud,  shall  oonstitate  one  judicial  distriflt,  the 
names  thereof  to  be  the  same  as  tiie  Domes  of  the 
States,  respectively  :  and  the  drciiit  and  district  courts 
tfaersfor  snail  be  held  at  the  capital  of  such  State  for 
the  time  being,  and  each  of  said  districts  shall,  for 
judidal  purposes,  until  otherwise  provided,  be  at- 
tached to  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  except  Washing- 
ton and  Montana,  which  shall  be  attached  to  the  Ninui 
Judicial  Circuit.  There  shall  be  appointed  for  each  of 
said  districts  one  district  judgn,  one  United  States 
attorney,  and  one  United  States  marslial.  The  judge 
of  each  of  sud  districts  shall  receive  a  yearly  salary  of 
$8,500,  payable  in  four  equal  installments,  on  the  1st 
daysofJanuaiT,  April,  July.andOctobei-of  eaoh  year, 
and  shsll  reside  in  the  diatnct.  There  Shall  be  ap- 
pointed  clerks  of  stfd  courts  in  eadi  district,  who 


shall  keep  their  offices  at  the  cafntal  of  said  State. 
The  rqpilor  terms  of  said  courts  shall  be  held  in  each 
district,  at  the  place  aforesud,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April  and  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  each 

ear,  and  only  one  grand  jury  and  one  petit  Jury  shall 
summoned  in  Ixith  saia  circuit  and  district  courts. 
The  circuit  and  district  courts  for  each  of  said  districts, 
and  the  judges  thereof.  respecUvely,  shall  possese  the 
same  powers  and  juriaaiotlon,  and  peitbim  the  same 
duties  required  to  be  perfwmed  by  the  other  drcuit 
and  district  conrts  and  judges  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  regula- 
tions. The  marshal,  district  attorney,  and  clerks  of 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  each  ot  said  districts, 
and  all  other  officers  and  persons  performing  duties 
in  tiie  administration  of  justice  therein,  shall  severally 
possess  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  lawlHiIly 
poBsessed  and  required  to  be  performed  by  simiUu' 
officers  in  other  districts  of  the  United  States;  and 
shall,  for  the  servtoes  tbev  may  perform,  receive  the 
fees  and  oompensatlon  allowed  hj  law  to  other  nm- 
ilor  offioan  and  penona  perfVamuig  similar  duties  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

"  Seo.  22.  That  all  cases  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error 
heretofore  prosecuted  and  now  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  any  record 
mm  the  sapreme  court  <^  either  of  the  Territories 
mentioned  in  this  act,  or  that  nuy  hereafter  lawfully 
be  proeecuteid  upon  any  record  l¥om  cither  of  said 
courts,  may  be  heard  ana  determined  by  sud  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  States.  And  the  mandate  oV  exe- 
cution or  of  tbrther  proceedings  shall  be  directed  b^ 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  circuit 
or  district  court  hereby  eetablisbed  within  the  State 
Bueoeeding  the  Territory  trom  which  such  record  la 
or  may  be  pending,  or  to  the  supreme  court  of  suoli 
State,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require ;  /Vo- 
vidM,  Tliat  the  mandate  of  execution  or  of  farther 
prooaetUnga  shall,  in  casea  arising  in  the  Territory  of 
Dakota,  DO  diretied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uidted  States  to  the  dl^t  or  district  court  of  the  d  is- 
trict  of  South  Dakota,  or  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  or  to  the  circuit  or  district 
oourt  of  the  district  of  North  Dakota,  or  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  ot  North  Dakota,  or  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Terribuy  of  North  Dakota,  as 
the  nature  of  the  caao  may  require.  And  each  of  tiie 
circuit,  district,  and  State  courts  herein  named  ^all, 
respectively,  be  the  successor  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Territory  aa  to  all  such  cases  arising  within  the 
limits  embraced  vrithin  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts, 
respectively,  vrith  full  power  to  proceed  within  the 
same,  and  sward  meene  or  final  prooesa  therein ;  and 
that  ROm  all  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  supmne 
oourt  of  dther  of  the  Territories  mentioned  in  this  act, 
in  any  case  arising  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  pm- 
poeed  States  prior  to  admissiouj  the  parties  to  such 
judgment  shall  have  the  same  nght  to  proseoate  ap- 
peole  and  writs  of  error  to  the  Sapreme  Court  <^  the 
United  States  as  they  shall  have  had  by  law  prior  to 
the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Dnion. 

"  Seo.  28.  That  in  respect  to  all  cases,  proceeding 
and  mattere  now  pending  in  the  supreme  or  district 
oourte  of  either  ot  the  Territories  mentioned  in  this 
sot  at  Uie  time  of  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
dther  ot  die  States  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  arinng 
within  the  limits  of  anv  such  State,  whereof  the  tir- 
cuit  or  district  courts  oy  this  act  established  might 
have  had  jurisdiction  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  had  such  courts  existed  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  such  cases,  the  said  drcuit  and  district 
courts,  respectively,  shall  be  the  succcESors  of  said 
supreme  and  district  courts  of  s^d  Territory  ;  and  in 
respect  to  all  other  caseiii,  proceedings,  and  matters 
pending  in  the  sapreme  or  district  courts  of  any  of 
the  Territories  mentioned  in  this  act  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  such  Territory  into  the  Union,  aris- 
ing within  the  limits  of  aoia  proposed  State,  the 
courts  established  by  suob  State  shall,  respeotively, 
be  the  euooenors  of  said  supremo  and  distilet  Ter- 
ritorial courts;  and  all  the  files,  records,  indict- 
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mente,  and  prooeedinga  relating  to  aoy  Bueh  cases 
shaU  oe  tranafiednred  to  auoh  circuit,  diatnot,  and  State 
coarta,  respectivdj,  and  the  same  aball  be  proceeded 
with  thennn  In  due  oourae  ct  law ;  but  no  writ,  ao- 
tion,  indictment,  cause,  or  proeeeding  now  pendiD^, 
or  that  prior  to  the  admiaBion  of  any  of  the  Statee 
mentioned  iu  this  aot  aholl  be  peocUng  in  any  Terri- 
torial court  in  aov  of  the  Territorlea  mentioned  in  this 
act,  shall  abate  oy  the  admisuon  of  any  such  State 
into  ibe  Union,  but  the  same  shall  be  transferred  and 
prooeeded  with  In  the  [vcmr  Dmted  Btates  circuit, 
district,  or  State  court,  as  the  case  may  be ;  Hwiided, 
Korentr,  That  in  all  civil  actions,  oausee,  and  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  the  United  Statee  is  not  a  put/, 
transfers  shall  not  be  made  to  the  circuit  and  <uatnot 
courts  of  the  United  Slates  except  ujun  written  re- 
queat  of  one  of  the  parties  to  suob  action  or  proceed- 
ing filed  in  the  proper  ooort;  and  in  the  abaenoe  of 
such  request,  such  oasea  shaU  be  prooeeded  with  in 
the  proper  State  ooorta. 

"  8bo.  24.  That  the  Constitutional  Conrentions 
majr,  by  ordinance,  provide  for  the  election  of  offloera 
for  full  State  govenunenta,  iadndinir  members  of  tbe 
Legislatures  and  BepresentiUiveK  in  tbe  Fifty- flrst 
Congieae;  but  sud  State  governments  shall  rem^n 
in  abe^anoe  until  tbe  Statee  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  reapectively,  as  provided  in  thie  act.  In 
case  the  Constitution  of  anv  of  said  proposed  States 
shsU  be  rstifled  by  the  people,  but  not  owerwise,  the 
Legislatnra  thereof  may  assemble,  oiganixe,  and  elect 
two  Senators  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Governor 
and  Secretary  of  State  of  such  proposed  State  slmJl 
certify  the  election  of  the  Senators  and  lEepresenta- 
tivea  m  the  manner  required  by  law :  and  wnen  such 
State  is  admitted  Into  the  Union  the  Senators  and 
BepreeeatatiTfls  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
aena  in  Congresa  and  to  all  tbe  rigbta  and  privilena 
of  Seoaton  and  Bepraeentatives  of  odier  Btates  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
State  gnvemments  tbrmed  in  pursuance  of  siud  Con- 
stitutions, as  provided  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions, shall  prooeed  to  exercise  all  the  flinctions  of 
sQcb  State  (nBcers;  and  all  laws  in  force  made  by 
sdd  Territories  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into 
the  Union  shall  be  in  force  in  said  States,  except  as 
modified  or  changed  by  this  act  or  by  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  States,  respectively. 

"  Sko.  85.  That  all  aote  or  parbs  of  acts  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  tbia  aot,  whether  passed  by  the 
Legislatorea  of  said  Territories  or  by  Congress,  are 
hereby  repealed." 

And  that  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  ftx>m  its  disagreement  to  the 
unendment  of  the  Uonae  to  tbe  title  oif  said  utd 
agrees  to  the  same  so  amended  as  to  read  as  foltowa : 

"  An  act  to  proi^de  for  tbe  division  at  Dakota  Into 
two  States  and  to  enable  tbe  people  of  North  D^ota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  to  form 
Constitution)!  and  State  governments,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
oripnal  States,  and  to  make  donatiooa  of  public  lands 
to  such  States.*' 

And  that  the  House  agree  to  tbe  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  striking  out  w»  preamUe  of 
sidd  Ull,  and  agree  to  the  Bome. 

On  Feb.  188  the  President  approved  the  bill. 

ReAindliier  the  Direct  Tax.— The  bill  to 
credit  and  pay  to  the  several  SUtes  uid  Tenito- 
ries  and  the  District  of  Columbia  all  moneys  col- 
lected under  the  direct  tax  levied  by  axi  act  of 
Congress  approved  Aug.  5,  1861,  was  amended 
and  passed  the  House  Dec  12, 1888.  The  prin- 
cipal amendment  was  in  regard  to  ref undine:  to 
the  owners  of  certain  lands  in  South  Carolina, 
sold  in  the  collection  of  the  direct  tax,  a  portion 
of  the  value  of  their  lands.  The  Senate  non-con- 
curred  in  the  House  amendments,  and  a  confer- 


ence committee  was  appointed,  which  came  to 
an  agreement,  after  recasting  the  above-named 
amendment,  and  reported  Feb.  16, 1889,  to  the 
Senate,  and  Feb.  19,  to  the  House.  The  Senate 
accepted  the  conference  report  *at  once,  but  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  the  aceptance, 
which  was  defeated  on  Feb.  19,  after  some  dis- 
cussion. The  House  accepted  the  conference  re- 
port Feb.  20,  but  not  without  a  renewal  of  the 
earnest  discussion  that  marked  the  original  con- 
sideration of  the  measure.  On  March  2  the  Presi- 
dent disapproved  of  the  measure,  and  sent  in 
the  followmg  veto  message : 

To  th«  Senate  : 

I  herewith  return  without  approval  Senate  No. 
189,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  credit  and  p^  to  the  seTeral 
Stales  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
all  monevs  collected  under  the  direct  tax  levied  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  6,  ISBl." 

The  object  of  this  bill  ia  quite  cl^rly  indicated  in 
its  title.  Its  provisions  have  been  much  discussed  In 
both  branches  of  Congress  and  have  received  emfriut- 
ic  le^slative  sanction.  I  fully  appreciate  the  interest 
whi<ui  it  has  excited,  and  have  by  no  means  failed  to 
reoognize  the  persuasive  presentation  made  in  its 
favor.  I  know,  too,  that  the  interposition  of  Execu- 
tive disapproval  in  this  case  is  likely  to  arouse  irrita- 
tion and  cause  complaint  and  earnest  oritidsm.  Since, 
however,  my  judgment  will  not  permit  me  to  assent 
to  the  le^lution  proposed,  I  can  nnd  no  way  of  turn- . 
ing  aside  fh>m  what  appears  to  be  the  pltun  course  of 
official  duty. 

On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1861,  a  Federal  statojo 
was  passed  entitied  "  An  act  to  provide  increased  rev- 
enue from  imports  to  pav  interest  on  tiie  public  debt, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  law  was  passed  at  a  time  when  immense  sums 
of  money  were  needed  bv  the  Government  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  for  the  Union,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  law  was  to  Increase  in  almost  every  possible 
way  the  Federal  revenues.  The  first  seven  sec- 
tions of  the  statute  wen  devoted  to  advancing  very 
largely  the  rates  of  duties  on  imports ;  and  to  sup- 
plement this  the  eighth  section  provided  that  a  di- 
rect tax  of  $20,000,000  sliould  he  annually  laid,  and 
that  certain  amounts  therein  specified  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  respective  States.  The  remainder 
of  the  law,  consisting  of  &ftj  sections,  contained  the 
most  particular  and  (utailed  provisions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  through  Fedeml  machinery. 

It  was  declared,  among  other  things,  that  the  tax 
should  be  aaaeased  and  aid  on  all  ImkIs  and  lots  of 
(crouad  with  th^r  improvements  and  dwelling-houses ; 
that  the  annual  amount  of  s^d  taxes  ahoula  be  a  lien 
upon  all  landa  and  real  estate  of  the  iodivklwds  as- 
sessed fov  the  same,  and  that  in  defkult  of  payment 
the  said  taxn  might  be  collected  l>y  diatndnt  and  sale 
of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  of  the  delinquent 
persons. 

This  tax  was  laid  in  execution  of  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  General  Government  for  that  purpose 

Stbe  Constitution.  It  was  an  exercise  of  toe  right 
the  Government  to  tax  its  dtizens.  It  dealt  with 
individuals,  and  the  strong  arm  of  Federal  power  was 
stretched  out  to  exact  from  thoee  who  owed  it  sup- 
port and  allegiance  their  just  share  of  the  sum  it  had 
decreed  ahomd  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  for  the 
veneral  sood.  Tbe  lien  created  by  this  tax  was  upon 
the  land  and  real  estateof  the  *' inaividnala  "  aaseesed 
for  the  same,  and  for  Its  collection  the  distrunt  and 
saleof  personal  property  of  the  persona  ddinqueOt" 
were  permitted. 

But  while  the  direct  relationship  and  responsiUli^ 
between  the  individuals  t«ced  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  thus  created  by  ttie  exereise  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  it  was  provided  in  the  statute 
.that  any  State  or  Territory  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia might  lawfully  "  assume,  assess,  collect,  and  pay 
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into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States"  itsqaota  of 
sud  tax  in  its  own  way  and  manner,  and  oy  and 
through  its  own  offlcerB,  assessors,  and  collectors ;  and 
it  was  ^rther  provided  that  Buch  Statm  or  Territories 
as  should  give  uotioe  of  their  intention  to  thus  assume 
and  pay,  or  to  assess,  collect,  and  pay  into  the  Treaa- 
VTV  of  the  United  States  such  direct  tax,  should  be  en- 
tiUod  in  lieu  of  the  compensatiOD,  pay  per  diem,  and 
percent^  in  sud  act  prescribed  and  allowed  to  as- 
sessors, w^stant  aaseasors,  and  colleotora  of  the  Dnited 
States,  a  deduction  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  (^oota  of  direct 
tux  apportioned  to  such  btatee  or  Territonee  and  levied 
and  collected  through  their  offloers. 

It  was  also  provioed  by  this  law  and  another  passed 
the  next  year  that  oertun  cl^ms  of  the  States  and 
Territories  against  the  United  Stat«a  might  be  applied 
in  payment  of  such  quotas.  Whatever  may  bo  said  as 
to  the  effect  of  thefC  provisions  of  the  law,  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  tlist  by  virtue  thereof  or  under  any 
proceedings  under  them  the  apportioned  quotas  of 
this  tax  became  debts  agaiiut  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  or  that  they  were  liable  to  the  General 
Qovemment  therefor  In  every  event  and  as  principal 
debtors  bound  by  an  enforceable  obligation. 

In  the  forty-sixth  section  of  the  law  it  is  provided 
that  in  case  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
ColumUa,  aft«r  notice  given  of  its  intention  to  asanme 
and  pay,  or  to  lery.  collect,  and  pay  said  direct  tax 
apportioned  to  it,  anould  tail  to  pay  the  amount  of 
said  direct  tax,  or  any  part  thereof,  it  should  be  law- 
fbl  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Troasuir  to  appoint  United 
States  officers  as  in  the  act  provided,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  proceed  forthwith  to  collect  all  or  any 
part  of  sud  direct  tax.  the  same  as  though  said  State. 
TciTit(»7,  or  District  nad  not  given  notice  norasniraed 
to  levy,  collect,  and  pay  sud  taxes,  or  any  part  ther&- 

A  majority  of  the  States  undertook  the  collection  of 
their  quotas,  and  accounted  for  the  amount  thereof  to 
the  Ocuersl  Oovemmeiit  by  the  payment  of  money  or 
by  setting  off  claims  in  their  favor  uaiust  the  tax. 
i>lfteen  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their  respective 
quotas  was  retained  as  the  allowance  for  collection 
and  payment.  In  the  Northern,  or  such  as  were  then 
called  the  loval,  States  nearly  the  entire  quotas  were 
ooUeotcd  ana  pfud  through  State  agencies.  The  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose  was  generally  collected 
ftom  the  eitiaeoB  of  ihe^tstes  with  th^  other  taxes, 
and  In  whatever  manner  their  quotas  miqr  have  been 
canceled,  whether  by  the  payment  of  money  or  setting 
off  claims  against  the  Government,  it  is  saib  to  aay,  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  the  people  of  these  States 
have  individually  been  obliged  to  pay  the  assessmenta 
made  upon  them  on  account  of  this  direct  tax,  and 
have  intrusted  it  to  their  several  States  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  the  Southern  States,  then  in  insurrection,  what- 
ever was  actually  realized  in  money  upon  this  tax  was 
collected  directly  by  Federal  officers  without  the  inter- 
position of  State  machinery  ;  and  a  part  of  its  quota 
nas  been  credited  to  each     theae  States. 

The  entire  amount  applied  upon  this  tax,  including 
the  15  per  cent,  for  collection,  was  credited  to  tiie 
several  States  and  Territories  upon  the  books  of  the 
Treasury,  whether  collected  through  their  instrumen- 
talitiea  or  by  Federal  officers. 

The  sum  credited  to  all  the  States  was  917,S69,- 
685.51,  which  includes  more  than  $2,000,000  on  ac- 
count of  the  15  ^r  cent,  allowed  for  collecting.  Of 
the  amount  credited  only  about  98,300,000  is  credited 
to  the  inaurrectionary  States.  The  amount  uncollected 
of  the  twenty  millions  directed  to  be  raised  by  this 
tax  was  $2,646,814.49,  and  nearly  tliis  entire  sum  re- 
mained due  upon  the  quotas  apportioned  to  these 

In  thbi  condition  of  aSairsthe  bill  under  considera- 
tion directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir  "  to  credit 
to  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Colnmbia  a  sum  equal  to  all  collections, 
by  aetroS  or  otherwise,  made  from  said  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  fhm  any 


of  the  dtitens  or  inhabitants  thereof  or  other  penwos, 
under  the  act  of  Congrees  approved  August  5, 1S61, 
and  the  amendatorr  acts  theivto."  An  appropriation 
is  also  made  of  suon  a  sum  as  may  be  neoessaiy  to  te- 
imburse  each  State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  all  money  found  due  to  it  undw  llie 
provisions  of  the  inll,  and  it  is  provided  that  ^1  money 
atill  due  to  the  United  Btatea  on  said  direct  tax 
be  remitted  and  relisqaisbed. 

The  conceded  effect  of  this  Ull  is  to  take  from  the 
money  now  in  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  more  than 
917,000,000,  or,  if  the  percentage  allowed  is  not  ia- 
cluaed,  more  than  t1fi;000,000,  and  pay  back  to  the 
reapeetave  States  and  Territonea  the  sums  they  or 
their  dtizens  pud  more  than  twenty-flve  years  ago 
upon  a  direct  tax  levied  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  its  defense  and  safety. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  appropriation  of  the  public 
funds  is  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress.  Under  the  limited  and  delegated  author- 
ity oonfbrred  by  the  ConBtituti<m  upon  the  General 
Government  the  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
money  may  be  lawfully  raised  by  taxation  in  any  fmn 
declares  also  the  limit  of  ol^ects  for  which  it  may  be 
expended. 

All  must  agree  that  the  direct  tax  was  lawfully  and 
constitutionally  laid,  and  that  it  waa  rightfully  and 
correctly  collected.  It  can  not  be  claimed,  therefore, 
□or  is  it  pretended,  thai  any  debt  arose  afrainst  the 
Government  and  in  favor  of  any  State  or  individual 
by  the  exaction  of  this  tax.  Smrely,  then,  the  appro- 
priation directed  by  this  bill  can  not  be  justified  as  a 
payment  of  a  debt  of  the  United  States. 

The  disbursement  of  this  money  clearly  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  common  defonse.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  repayment  of  morey  ruaed  and  long  ago  expraded 
by  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

The  expenditure  oan  not  properly  bo  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  the  ^neral  welfare  <^  the  United 
States  is  thereby  provided  for  or  promoted.  This 
*'  general  wellare  of  the  United  Stotee,"  as  used  tn 
the  Constitution,  can  only  justify  appropriationa  for 
national  electa  and  for  purposes  which  have  to  do 
with  the  prwperity,  the  growth,  the  honor,  or  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  nation. 

A  sheer,  mild  gratuity,  bestowed  either  upon  Statea 
OT  individuals,  based  upon  no  better  roasoti  than  sup- 
ports the  proposed  in  this  bill,  has  never  been 
claimed  to  be  a  provision  for  the  general  welfare. 
More  than  fifty  years  a  surplus  of  public  money 
in  the  Treaauiy  was  distriboted  among  the  States; 
but  the  unconstitotioaality  of  aueh  dlstnbntion,  con- 
sidered as  a  gift  of  money,  appean  to  have  been  oon- 
ceded,  for  it  was  put  into  the  State  tnasuriea  under 
the  guise  of  a  deport  or  loan,  snl^fetA  to  tha  draund 
of  the  Government. 

If  It  was  proposed  to  raise  by  assessment  upon  the 
people  the  sum  necessary  to  rcftmd  the  mone  v  col- 
lected upon  this  direct  tax  I  am  sure  many  wno  are 
now  rilent  vonld  Inalat  upon  the  Iimltati<n>B  of  the 
Con^titutim  in  opporition  to  audi  a  sehema.  A  large 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  is  the  parent  of  many  ills,  and 
among  them  is  found  a  tendeoicy  to  an  extremely 
liberal  if  not  loose  construction  ot  the  Constitntimk 
It  also  attracts  the  gaze  of  States  and  IndivkliulB  with 
a  kind  of  fiistnnation,  and  gives  rise  to  plans  and  pre- 
tensions that  an  onoongested  Treasury  never  could 
excite. 

But  if  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the 
ctmsideration  c^this  bill  should  be  detemdned  in  to 
&vor,  there  are  other  ol^ections  remuniog  which  pre- 
vent my  assent  to  its  piorisions. 

There  should  be  a  eeitoinhr  uid  stabili^  about  tha 
enforcement  of  taxation  whion  should  teach  the  dtiMi 
that  the  Government  wilt  only  use  the  poww  to  tax  in 
oases  where  its  neoeesity  and  jostice  are  not  doubtfol, 
and  which  should  also  discourage  the  disturbiDS  idea 
that  the  exercise  of  this  power  may  be  revoked  hy  re- 
imbursement of  taxes  once  collected.  Any  other 
theory  cheapens  and  In  a  measure  discredits  a  process 
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which  more  than  uiy  other  is  a  aMaUbntation  of  aor- 
erngn  anthoriqr. 

A  govenunent  is  not  only  kind,  but  perfonns  its 
hi^MSt  duty  when  it  rostores  to  the  citizen  taxes  un- 
lawful coUecCed,  or  whioh  have  been  emmeouslv  or 
opprearirely  extorted  by  its  agents  or  ofl^oara;  Dot, 
adde  firam  these  incidenta,  the  people  shoald  not  be 
fiuoiliariied  with  the  spectacle  of  their  Goveniinent  re- 
penting the  ooUectioD  of  taxes  and  restoring  them. 

The  direct  Ux  levied  in  1861  is  not  even  inspected 
of  invalidity ;  Uicre  never  was  a  tax  levied  whioh  was 
more  needed,  and  its  juBtloe  can  not  be  qneitioned. 
Why,  then,  shoald  it  be  returned  t 

The  fkct  that  the  entire  tax  was  not  paid  AiraLihes 
DO  reason  that  would  not  apply  to  every  oaae  where 
taxes  are  lud.  There  are  always  delioquentSj  and 
while  the  more  thorouf^fa  and  complete  collection  of 
taxes  is  a  ttoubleeome  problem  of  government,  the 
fldlure  to  solve  the  problem  baa  never  been  held  to 
oall  (br  the  return  or  taxes  actoalty  collected. 

The  deflcienoy  in  the  collection  of  this  tax  is  found 
almost  entirely  tn  the  insurrectionary  States,  while 
the  quotas  apportioned  to  the  other  States  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  fully  pud,  and  three  fourths  or  four  flftbs 
of  the  money  which  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  return 
would  be  pud  into  the  treasuries  of  the  loyal  States. 
Bat  no  vaTid  reason  for  sndb  payment  is  found  in  the 
fkct  that  the  Qovemmcnt  at  first  could  not,  and  after- 
matd,  for  reasons  probably  perfectly  valid,  did  not  en- 
force collection  in  the  other  States. 

There  were  many  Federal  taxes  whioh  were  not 
p^d  by  the  people  In  the  rebelUous  States ;  and  if  the 
non-payment  by  them  of  this  direct  tax  entitlea  the 
other  States  to  a  donation  of  the  share  of  said  taxes 
pud  by  their  dtizena,  why  should  not  the  inoome  tax 
and  many  other  internal  taxes  paid  entirely  by  the 
dtizena  of  loyal  States  be  also  pud  into  the  treasuries 
of  these  States  I  Considerations  which  ren^ize  sec- 
tional divisions  or  the  loyalty  of  the  different  States 
at  the  time  this  tax  was  laid  should  not  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  measure. 

The  loyal  States  should  not  be  paid  the  large  sums 
of  money  promised  them  by  this  bill  because  they 
were  loyal  and  other  States  were  not,  nor  ahould  the 
StatiBa  which  rebelled  a^nst  the  Govemmmt  be  paid 
the  smaller  sum  promised  them  beoauae  they  were  in 
rebellion  and  thus  prevented  the  collection  of  thdr 
entire  qnotaSj  nor  because  this  concession  to  them  is 
Decenary  to  justiiy  the  proposed  laiger  (pfto  to  the 
ether  States. 

The  people  of  the  loyal  States  paid  this  direct  tax 
as  they  bore  other  burdens  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  1  believe  the  tax-payers  themselves  are 
content  In  the  light  of  thete  considerations,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  payment  of  money  fh>m  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  eunoh  the  treasuries  of  the  States.  Their 
flmda  shonid  be  ftinuahed  by  their  own  citizens,  and 
thna  ahotdd  be  foatered  the  tax-payers'  watchfulnesa 
of  State  expendittires  and  the  tax-payers'  Jealoua  in- 
sistence upon  the  strict  aooountability  of  State  officials. 
These  elements  of  purity  and  strength  in  a  State  are 
not  safelv  exchanged  for  the  threatened  demoralization 
and  oareieasness  attending  the  custody  and  manage- 
ment of  large  nfts  tram  tne  Federal  Treasury. 

The  bancfbreffect  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasuiy  of 
the  General  Government  is  daily  seen  and  felt.  I  do 
Dot  think,  however,  that  this  surplus  should  be  re- 
duced or  ita  contagion  spread  throughout  the  States 
by  methods  such  as  are  provided  in  mis  bill. 

There  ia  still  another  ot^ection  to  the  tnll,  arising 
from  what  seems  to  me  Its  unfairness  and  aqjust  dia- 
oiiminttion. 

In  the  case  of  proposed  l^alatioo  of  at  least  doubt- 
ftil  oonstitutinnatity,  and  bf^ed  upon  no  legal  right, 
the  eqiutiea  which  recommend  it  should  always'  be 
deflmte  and  clear. 

The  money  appropriated  by  this  Inll  ia  to  be  paid 
to  tiie  ^vemon  of  the  respective  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  it  wss  collected,  whether  the  same 
was  derived  through  said  States  and  Territories  or 
directly  "from  any  of  the  dtisensorinliabitaabA  there- 


of or  other  penona'* ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that 
such  sums  as  were  ooUected  in  payment  of  this  Fed- 
eral tax  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  or 
Territorial  omciala,  and  accounted  for  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  by  such  States  and  Territories,  are 
to  be  paid  unoondittonally  to  their  goveroors,  while 
the  same  collected  In  payment  of  said  tax  by  the 
United  States,  or.  in  other  words,  by  the  Federal  ma- 
chinery  created  lor  chat  purpose,  are  to  be  held  in 
trust  tiy  said  States  or  Tenitoriee  for  the  benefit  of 
those  paying  the  same. 

I  am  unable  to  understuvl  how  this  discrimination 
in  tavor  of  those  who  have  made  payment  of  this  tax 
directly  to  the  offloers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  agunst  those  who  made  such  payments  through 
State  or  Territorial  agencies,  can  oe  defended  upon 
fair  and  equitable  pnndplea.  It  was  the  General 
Government  in  every  case  which  exacted  this  tax  from 
ita  dtiaens  and  people  in  the  dilferent  States  and 
Territories,  and  to  provide  for  relmburaement  to  a 
part  of  ita  citizens  by  the  creation  of  a  trust  for  th^r 
benefit,  while  money  exacted  in  payment  of  tliis  tax 
fh>m  a  far  greater  number  ia  paid  UDoonditionally  into 
the  State  and  Territorial  treaanriea,  ia  on  niynat  and 
unfair  prooeeding  in  which  the  Government  should 
not  be  implicated. 

It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories who  are  the  reciplenttt  of  these  large  gifts  may 
be  trusted  to  do  justice  to  its  oitiz<)n8  who  originally 
paid  the  money.  This  can  not  be  relied  upon^  nor 
should  the  Government  lose  ^ht  of  the  equality  of 
which  it  boasts,  and  having  entered  upon  the  plan  of 
reimburaement  abandon  to  other  aeeuciee  the  duty 
of  just  distribution,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing aoceraory  to  actual  inequality  and  iiqustice. 

If  in  defense  of  the  plan  proposed  it  is  claimed  that 
exact  equality  can  not  oe  reached  in  the  premises  thia 
may  be  readily  conceded.  The  money  raised  by  thia 
direct  tax  was  collected  and  exDdoded  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  Nearly  a  generation  tiaa  passed  away  since 
that  time.  Even  if  Sstribntion  should  be  attenipted 
by  the  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  tax-payers  in  many  cases  an  neither 
olive  nor  repreaanted.  and  in  many  other  oases,  if 
alive,  they  can  not  be  found.  Fraudulent  nmtat 
would  albSa  outrun  honest  appUcationa,  and  innumer^ 
able  and  bitter  contests  would  arise  t>etween  claimanta. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  perfect  jus- 
tice in  the  operation  of  this  plan  of  reimbursement  ia 
found  in  the  f^  that  the  money  to  be  appropriated 
therefor  was  contributed  to  the  Fedenl  Treasury  for 
entirely  diflierent  purposes  by  a  generation  many  of 
whom  wore  not  bom  when  the  direct  tax  was  levied 
and  pud,  who  have  no  relation  to  said  tax,  and  can 
not  share  in  ita  distribution.  While  ihey  stand  by 
and  see  the  money  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  into 
the  public  Treasury,  professedly  to  meet  prraent  ne- 
oeesities,  expended  to  reimbune  taxation  long  ago 
tidrly,  lendly,  and  justly  collected  fW>m  others,  they 
can  not  fail  to  see  the  unfaimesa  of  the  traneaction. 

The  exi^teoce  of  a  ourplus  in  the  Treasury  is  no  an- 
swer to  these  objections.  It  is  still  the  people's 
money,  and  better  use  can  be  found  for  it  than  the 
distribution  of  it  upon  the  plea  of  the  reimbursement 
of  ondent  taxation.  A  more  desirable  plan  to  reduce 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  large  surplus  can 
easily  be  adopted— one  that,  instead  or  creating  ii\jus-  ' 
tice  and  inequality,  promotee  justice  and  equality  by 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  for  their  use 
the  money  not  needed  by  the  Government  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  lor  the  common  defense  and 
general  wolfhre  of  the  United  States." 

The  difficulties  In  the  way  of  making  a  just  reim- 
bunement  of  this  direct  tax.  instead  of  excuung  the 
imperfections  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  f\)Tniah 
reasons  why  the  scheme  it  proposes  should  not  be  en- 
tered upon. 

I  am  construned,  upon  the  considerations  herein  _ 
prcHented,  to  withhold  my  assent  from  the  bill  here- ' 
with  returned,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  without  con- 
stitutional warrant;  because  I  am  of  the  o|»nion  that 
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there  eiista  no  adequate  reesone,  either  in  r^ht  or 
equity,  for  the  retnm  of  the  tax 'm  said  bill  meationedL 
and  tieoaoM  I  beUeve  its  exeoution  would  cause  aotnal 
IqjuMioe  and  unfidiiiiBM. 

Qbover  Ciavklahd. 
ExEODTiTB  Haitbioh,  MoTck  S,  1889. 

The  Senate,  after  a  brief  debate,  passed  the 
measure  over  the  veto,  by  the  following  vote : 

Ybab— Alliaon,  Blaokbuni,  Blodgett,  Butler,  Cam- 
eron, Ohace,  Chandler,  Cookrell,  Cullom,  wniel, 
Dawes,  Farwell,  Faulkner,  Frye,  George,  Oorman, 
Qray,  Hale,  Hampton,  Ubrris,  Haw  ley,  Hearst,  His- 
cook,  Hoar,  Ingalla,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kenna,  Uorgan, 
Morrill,  Palmer,  Payne,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Quay,  Baosom, 
Biddleberger,  Salnii,  Bawrer,  Sbennan,  Spooner, 
6t«wart,  Stouklnidge,  TeUer,  Walthall,  Wlbon  of 
Iowa — 46. 

Nats — Blair,  Call,  Coke,  Edmunds,  Jones  of  Ar- 
kansas, Pasoo,  Beogan,  Saulsbtiry,  Vest— 9. 

AasEirr  —  Aldrich,  Bate,  Beck,  Berry,  Bowen, 
Brown,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dolph,  Eustis,  Lvarte,  Oib- 
MHi,  MoFherson,  Mauderson,  Mitchell,  Paddo<^, 
Pwh,  Stanford,  Turpie,  Tanoe,  Yoorheee,  Wibon  of 
llMyland-2a~ 

In  the  House  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  ob- 
jected to. 

Interoeeanlc  Caoals.  — On  Feb.  27,  1888, 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  incorporating  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  Company,  which  was  reported  uid 
discussed  in  the  House  at  the  first  session  and 
taken  up  as  uiiflQished  business,  Deo.  7,  1888. 
The  Senate  bill  was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  to  ftdUtata  oommerolal  intsroourBe  by 
water  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States  as 
well  aK  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  deemed  desirable 
fbr  the  public  iDtercats  of  the  United  States  that  a 
ship-canal  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Paoiflo  Oceans,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nicaragua 
route :  Therefore, 

B«  U  ma^*«d,  etc..  That  Frederick  Billings,  Charles 
P.  Daly,  Daniel  Ammen,  Francis  A.  Stout,  Horace  L. 
Hotchkiss,  Edward  F.  Beale,  Hiram  Hitch oock,  C. 
Bidgely  Goodwin,  A.C.  Cheney,  J.  F.O'Shaogbnessr, 
H.  C.  Taylor,  J.  W.  MUler,  A.  S.  Crowtun^eld.  A. 
G.  Henocal,  Charles  H.  Stebbins,  T.  Harrison  Gar- 
rett, Jules  Aldioe,  B.  A.  Lancaster,  Alfred  E.  Mills, 
Gustav  £.  Kissell,  Horace  Fairbanks,  George  H.  Rob- 
inson, AllVcd  B.  Darlini;,  Joseph  E.  McDonald, 
James  Booeevelt,  Christian  Devries,  Frederick  F. 
ThMopson,  Henry  A,  Parr,  and  snoh  other  penona 
as  may  be  assodated  with  them  and  their  auooeestm 
are  hereby  constituted  and  created  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  in  deed  uid  in  law,  by  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  "The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nica- 
ragua," forthe  construction, equipment,  mana|teaient, 
and  operation  of  a  ship-oanal  m>m  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Paddc  Ocean,  either  entirely  through  the  territory  of 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua  or  through  Nicaragua  and 
in  part  through  the  temtory  of  the  republic  of  Coeta 
Kioa,  with  such  oolateral,  connecting,  or  croee  canals 
as  may  be  neoessary  to  connect  therewith,  and  to  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  have  been  conferred  by 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  by  the  eoneeeiiion  of 
that  republic  to  the  Nioarngua  Canal  Association, 
through  Mr.  A.  G.  Monocal,  its  representative,  and 
dated  the  28d  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1887,  and  finally 
approved  bv  the  lenslstive  and  executive  authority 
ofthe  republic  on  the  20th,  28d,  and  24th  days  of 
April,  A.  p.  1887,  and  such  powers  as  tbe  republic 
of  Coeta  Bica  may  confer  of  the  same  Idnd  as  those 
named  in  said  conoession ;  and  the  said  Maritime  Ca- 
nal Company  of  Nicaragua,  by  that  name  shall  have 
perpetual  succession  ;  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and 
be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  tbe 
.courts of  law  and  equity  within  the  United  States; 
may  make  and  have  a  common  seal ;  and  shall  have 
ana  posaen  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  nsnally 
posaessed  by  simitar  companies.  It  may  receive,  pur- 


chase, hold,  and  convey  such  real  and  personal  estate, 
property  and  rights  of  property,  or  conceasionaiy 
rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act ;  may  issue  stock  to  the  amount  of 
the  value  thereof  in  payment  therefor,  and  the  stock 
so  issued  shall  be  declared  and  taken  to  be  fiill-paid 
stock,  and  not  Uahle  to  any  t^rther  calls  or  assess- 
ments ;  may  do  all  lawful  things  to  seoute  the  ftill 
eimyment  of  the  powers,  privileges,  rights,  benefits, 
ana  nants  contained  tn  any  canal  oonoesMon  so  made 
by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  or  to  be  made  by  the 
republic  of  Coeta  Bica,  as  aforesaid ;  and  to  idd  m  the 
construction  of  said  canal  and  to  cany  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  art,  the  s^  Msritipte  Canal  Company 
of  Nicaragua  is  hereby  authoriied  to  issue  its  bonds, 
and  to  secure  tbe  same  by  mortgage  on  ite  pix>perty 
and  ligbta  of  property  of  all  kin£  and  descriptions, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  including  its  franchise  to 
be  a  corporation.  The  principal  office  of  said  corpo- 
ration shall  be  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  all  legal 
process  may  be  served  upon  the  person  who  tauy  at 
the  time  be  in  charge  of  said  offloa  or  upon  tbe  attoi^ 
ney  of  s^  company,  whose  name  and  adchwB  shall 
be  certifled  by  tbe  president  of  the  company j  and 
such  certificate  shall  oe  filed  in  the  oiflce  oftheSeere- 
tanr  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

omo.  2.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall 
oonsist  of  not  lees  than  one  million  shares  of  (100 
each,  with  the  right  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to 
two  million  shares  of  (100  each,  upon  the  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  tbe  stock  of  sud  company  at  any  time  out- 
standing, which  shares  shall  in  all  respects  be  deenaed 
persond  property  and  shall  be  transferable  in  sooh 
manner  as  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation  may  pro- 
vide. Five  iuooiporators,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  number  from  those  named  In  this  act, 
shtul  have  power  to  open  books  of  subscription  to  the 
capital  sto<^  of  said  company  in  the  city  ofNew  York, 
and  at  snob  other  places  in  the  United  States,  Nica- 
ragua, or  elsewhere  as  they  may  derignate,  wlu>  riiall 
receive  all  aubacriptions  for  stock ;  and  no  stock  shall 
be  transfonble  except  upon  the  books  ofthe  company 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The  sud  incorporators 
shall  give  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  openingofaaid  books,  by  publication  in  one  daily 
newspaper  m  New  York  Ci^,  and  one  newspaper  in 
y#^^wtl•  Nican^^ua.  and  one  in  Ban  Jos«,  Coeta 
I^oa,  if  the  said  canal  should  be  in  part  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  republic  Sixty  days'  previous  notice 
shall  be  given  m  the  pavment  required,  of  the  time 
and  place  of  payment  by  publication  in  one  dally 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  one  news- 
paper In  Managua,  Nicaragua,  and  one  In  San  Jo«^ 
Coate  Kica,  if  the  uid  canal  snould  be  In  part  in  the 
territory  of  that  republic;  and  in  case  any  stock- 
holder ahall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay,  in  pursuance  to 
such  notioe,  the  stock  .held  by  him  may  t>e  sold  to  the 
hisheet  tedder  for  cash,  aooording  to  the  regulations 
to  DC  made  therefor  in  tne  by-laws  of  said  company. 
The  directors  hereinafter  provided  for  mi^  ndxyt  log- 
nlations  and  by-laws  not  iuoonaiatent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act 

Sao.  8.  That  the  ai^rs  of  the  said  company  shall  bo 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  fifteen  in  number, 
who  snail  hold  their  office  for  three  years  and  until 
their  sucoessotp  are  duly  choseo  and  qndlfled,  and  a 
nunori^  of  whom  shall  be  ntizens  and  realdonts  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  first  election  five  ahall  be 
choecn  by  the  stockholders  fbr  one  year,  five  for  two 
yean,  and  five  for  three  yeata,  and  at  each  ■"Final 
election  tbereaiter  five  shall  he  chosen  bv  the  stook- 
holdem  for  three  years.  The  aaid  boaia  shall  elect 
fW>m  its  number  a  president  who  shall  be  a  (dtiaen 
and  resident  of  the  United  States,  and  one  or  more 
vice-presidents  of  the  company,  who  shall  hold  office 
for  such  terms  as  the  by-laws  of  said  board  may  pro- 
vide and  until  their  suooesson  are  dnly  elected  and 
shall  have  qualified. 

Sao.  4.  That  for  the  montgement  and  dlipoeition  of 
the  stock,  property,  estate,  and  eflbots  ofthe  s^  oom- 
pany  the  board  of  directon  may  make  awdi  by-laws. 
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rnlM,  and  rufDlatkma  aa  may  oonfonn  to  tlie  author- 
ity granted  in  auoh  oanal  oonoenion  or  oonoenions, 
and  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  aot  or  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  the  existing  treaty  etipulations 
of  the  United  State"  with  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua or  of  Coata  Bioaj  if  tlie  aiud  canal  should  be  in 
fait  in  the  territory  of  that  republic ;  and  may  fix  the 
time  for  election  of  direoton,  and  in  case  of  vacancy  in 
sud  board,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
may  fill  the  same.  No  person  shall  be  a  director  who 
b  hot  a  stockholder,  and  any  one  ceasing  to  be  a 
sto^holder  shall  cease  to  be  a  director.  All  meetings 
<^  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  oom- 
pany  in  the  <itf  of  New  Tork,  and  at  least  one  such 
meeting  shall  be  held  in  each  year ;  but  ^ure  to  elect 
directors  on  the  day  appointed  by  said  by-laws  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  dissolve  aold  company,  but  such 
eleotion  may  be  holden  on  any  daj  appointed 
thereafter  bv  the  directors  flret  ftiving  thirty  days'  no- 
tice thereof,  in  manaer  aforesaid,  The  directors,  of 
whom  oighL  including  the  president,  sliall  be  a 
quorum,  sWl  have  full  power  touching  the  election 
or  appointment  of  all  otSceis  of  the  oompaoy,  and  said 
officers  shall  hold  office  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
said  board. 

Sbc.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
deemed  or  oonatrned  to  in  any  wise  restrict  or  impair 
any  right  of  the  United  States  under  any  treaty  In 
force  with  the  Bepnblio  of  Nicaragua.  And  nothing 
in  this  aot  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  in  any  manner 
involve  the  United  States  in  any  pecuniary  obligations 
whatever  other  than  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  tolls, 
aa  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sao.  6.  That  Congress  shall  at  all  times  have  the 
power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act,  when  in  ita 
judgment  the  public  good  may  so  require. 

In  general  discussion  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Cox, 
of  New  York,  said  :  "  It  has  two  branches :  1,  its 
constitution^ity ;  and,  3,  its  feasibility. 

"  1.  Oan  Congress  create  snch  a  corpomtion  f 
Under  Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution, 
Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  this  clause 
frequently.  Chief-Justice  Marshal  decided  the 
leading  case  of  Gibbons  tv.  Ogden  (9  Wheat,  first 
volume).  He  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  'commercial  intercoarse  between  na- 
tions and  parts  of  nations  in  all  its  branches.' 
Navigation  was  embraced,  according  to  that  de- 
cision, within  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
There  was  no  limitation  on  the  species  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  It  could  be  'exercised  to 
the  utmost  extent.'  When  the  sovereignty  of 
Congress  is  recognized,  thoogh  limited  to  Bpeoiflo 
objects,  it  is  plenary  as  to  these  objects.  There 
has  been  a  close  adherBnoe  to  this  leadlnir  case 
both  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts.  These 
cases  include  commerce  carried  on  by  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  by  individuals.  Mr.  Justice 
Field  recogni2ed  this  (8  Wallace,  182,  183)  in  the 
case  of  Paul  vs.  Virginia.  He  recognized  the 
utility  of  corporations  in  the  commercial  world. 
Ther  woe  oontemporaneous  with  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  the  grant  of  power  baring 
made  no  reference  to  the  instrumentality  by 
which  this  commerce  should  be  carried  on.  '  It 
is  general,  and  includes  alike  commerce  by  indi- 
viduals, partnenhipB,  associations,  and  corpora- 
tions.' 

"  Afterward,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
vs.  Marigold  (d  Homrd,  S67)  Mr.  Justice  Daniel 
said  thOT  the  Constitution  warranted  legislative 
discretion  on  all  and  every  subject  of  commerce. 

*'  In  other  cases,  which  might  be  quoted,  it  was 


held  that  either  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
was  within  the  purview  of  our  organic  law.  Even 
as  late  as  the  case  of  Lord  v».  Steamship  Compa- 
ny (103  U.  S.  Reports.  M4)  the  court  interpreted 
the  constitutional  clause  as  to  extra-temtorial 
commerce,  and  the  cases  then  decided  bad  refer- 
ence to  commerce  in  a  foreign  country,  including 
navigation  as  well  as  traffic 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  corpora- 
tion is  a  facility  for  such  ocHnmMoial  intercourse 
and  navigation,  it  is  within  the  constitutional 
clause. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  inquire  wheth- 
er this  bill  is  constitutional  under  the '  genenl 
defense '  clause  of  the  Cooatitution.  This  brings 
me  to  the — 

"  Second  proposition :  That  this  proposed  char- 
ter affects  tne  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  and 
including  espeoially  our  own.  The  obstacle,  if 
any,  would  be  the  lack  of  acquiescence  in  the 
foreign  country  through  which  the  proposed  fa- 
cility of  commerce,  or  the  proposed  canal,  is  to 
pass.  There  is  no  obstacle  in  this  case,  as  NitSa- 
ragua  has  given  her  stipulation  in  that  regard. 

"How  will  this  matter  affect  our  maritime 
traffic  f 

"First,  it  does  what  Maury  intended  should 
be  done  by  his  scientific  induction  and  experi- 
ment in  making  a  map  of  the  ocean,  showing 
its  varied  currents.  That  is,  it  leads  commerce 
away  from  the  old  routes  upon  the  ocean ;  it  dis- 
covers and  constructs  new  and  shorter  routes. 
That  this  is  so  has  already  been  explained  by 
the  committee  which  has  proposed  the  measure. 

**  Without  considering  any  other  route,  or  liie 
relations  of  any  other  country  to  this  or  any  other 
route,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  if  this  enter- 
prise be  successful,  it  will  enable  our  country  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  other  hemisphere, 
not  only  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  our  own  coun- 
try, but  with  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica generally.  The  vessels  of  Europe  now  have 
ten  nays  of  an  advantage  over  us  in  time  and 
3,000  miles  in  distance  in  reaching  the  western 
coast  of  North  and  South  America.  In  sailing 
around  Cape  Horn  we  are  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  the  vessels  of  the  world. 
This  canal  will  place  the  city  I  represent  3,S0O 
miles  nearer  to  San  Francisco  than  Liverpool  is. 
It  is  of  especial  advantage  to  our  Southern  cities. 
I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  advantages  which 
we  would  be  enabled  to  trade  for  the  eastern 
coast  and  nations  of  Asia  through  this  shorter 
water  route. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  in  this  connection,  wheth- 
er we  shall  be  exclusive  users  of  the  canal  or  not. 
The  advantages  to  the  company  are  apparent, 
and  the  advantages  to  our  country  are  para- 
mount. They  will  not  be  lessened  by  making 
the  canal  neutral. 

"  This  company  asks  no  money  and  no  mone- 
tary credit  of  the  Government.  The  bill  as  now 
pending  absolutely  forbids  any  moneyed  respon- 
sibility. It  stands,  therefore,  very  unlike  other 
transit  routes,  which  have  been  becoming  run- 
ning sores,  by  reason  of  the  munificence  of  Con- 
gress in  granting  them  lands  and  credit,  and  the 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  trusts  created  by  statute." 

Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  said :  "  During  our  past  history 
Congress,  legislating  on  subjects  within  our  own 
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exclusive  jurisdiction,  oould  determine  what  rem- 
edy was  proper  for  frauds  oomiuitted  under  color 
of  its  enactments,  or  restrain  the  attempt  to  com- 
mit fraud,  and  could  determine  in  such  case  what 
justice  demanded  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  its  citizens  with  no  power  to  interfere.  But, 
by  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  you  invite  in  ex- 
press terms  capitalists  of  all  nations  to  become 
the  holders  of  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  a  cor- 
poration you  have  created,  operating  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  beyond  your  jurisdiction.  When 
$300,000,000  of  stock  shall  have  been  issued  and 
bonds  without  limit  held  by  citizens  of  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  questions  shall  arise,  as  they  will  arise, 
how  far  the  United  States  is  responsible,  they  will 
not,  as  in  all  former  years,  be  able  to  determine 
the  questions  as  those  of  iritemai  policy,  for  the 
rights  of  citi2ens  of  other  nations  will  be  involved 
in  the  enterprise  we  have  authorized.  Thus  the 
United  States,  leaving  the  old  path  of  safety,  will 
become  involved  in  foreign  affairs,  and  lose  the 
impregnable  position  of  neutralitjr  in  foreign  con- 
flicts which  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  safety 
from  the  beginning. 

"  Besides  all  this,  STioaragoa  and  Costa  Rica, 
through  whose  territory  thu  canal  will  pass  in 
its  course  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are 
feeble  governments,  not  controlled  by  an  intel- 
ligent people,  alreadv  mixed  up  by  treaty  and 
otherwise  with  the  European  governments;  and 
csntiemen  will  readily  see  from  the  nature  of 
flie  concessions  alleged  to  have  been  made  to 
this  *  Maritime  Canu  Company.'  and  the  nature 
of  the  rights  those  governments  have  retained, 
that  within  a  few  years  the  United  States  will 
have  to  employ  its  powers  in  protecting  this  cor- 
poration in  the  rights  it  claims,  a  corporation, 
m  fact,  more  foreign  than  domestic ;  and  yet  the 
United  States,  having  granted  these  corporate 
powers,  will  be  compellM  to  maintain  them. 

"The  probabilities  are  that  the  United  States 
will  be  compelled  at  an  early  day  to  occupy  the 
country  with  land  forces  and  a  naval  force  on 
each  border.  No  one  can  say  that  this  will  occur, 
but  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  will  almost 
certainly  be  the  result,  and  if  it  does  this  re- 
public will  become  as  completely  involved  in  the 
wretched  contests  and  still  more  wretched  meth- 
ods of  government  which  have  impoverished  the 
many  and  enriched  the  few  as  if  it  had  been  a 
part  of  the  European  system.  If  this  Govern- 
ment once  leaves  its  impregnable  position  of 
fostering  only  the  well-being  of  its  own  people, 
which  resulted  in  its  present  greatness,  who  shall 
predict,  in  the  light  of  history,  Its  effect  on  our 
free  institutions  f 

"If  this  enterprise  shall  be  successful  under 
the  policy  of  this  bill,  these  enterprising  corpora- 
tors and  others  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  and  amass 
wealth ;  if  disaster  shall  befall  it,  such  as  all  en- 
terprises of  magnitude  and  all  others  are  exposed 
to,  these  corporators  of  Europe  and  America  and 
others  connected  with  them  will  amass  fortunes 
out  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  you  authorize  this 
corporation  to  issue,  tor  when  you  enter  upon 
this  work  in  the  manner  and  form  proposed  by 
this  Mil  you  can  not  escape  the  inevitaole  con- 
seq^uences.  Tho  judgment  of  the  nations  whose 
citizens  you  invite  to  invest  their  capital  in  this 
enterprise  will  demand  that  this  Government 


shall  be  held  reqmnsi^le  for  a  great  foreign 
work  it  has  authorized  to  be  construoted  by  a 
corporation  composed  of  citiams  of  all  nations, 
implying  support  and  protection  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

"  Besides  all  this,  with  the  national  honor  in- 
volved, and  the  great  capitalists  of  this  country 
who  have  become  the  holders  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  this  corporation  demanding,  on  the 
many  plausible  pretenses  that  will  be  sugeested, 
among  others,  that  this  Government  having  in- 
duced capitalists  of  all  nations  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise,  and  that  unexpected  obstacles  had 
been  met,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Government  ought,  in  common  honesty  and 
in  respect  to  national  honor,  to  fumi^  proper 
relief,  will  Congress  be  able  to  resist  their  de- 
mands f  I  answer  no ;  and  if  this  bill  becomes  a 
law  the  early  future  will  confirm  my  statement. 

"  And  thus,  sir,  this  canal  will  be,  even  if  this 
corporation  shall  fail,  completed.  Another  great 
brood  of  ingenious  and  sKillful  financiers  who 
live  off  of  the  labor  of  other  men  will  amass  kingly 
fortunes  through  the  employment  of  Government 
in  the  old  method,  at  the  expense  of  the  toiling 
millions.  And  ^et  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  will  be  drawn  in  taxation  from 
the  mass  of  men  of  our  own  countrv  will  not  add 
one  cent  to  the  value  of  their  daily  labor  or  in 
any  possible  degree  ameliorate  tbehard  fortune 
to  wtiich  labor  is  subjected  by  these  methods 
which  have  centralized  the  wealth  of  the  world 
and  consisned  the  great  multitude  of  men  to 
poverty.  If  the  capitalists  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica wish  to  construct  this  canal  let  them  do  so^ 
for  it  will  greatly  foster  the  capital  interests  of 
both  continents ;  but  I  protest  against  the  pur- 
pose which  this  bill  aims  to  accomplish,  to  cast 
the  ultimate  burden  on  the  labor  of  this  oountrr 
while  the  benefits  and  profits  will  inure  to  capi- 
tal of  Europe  and  America. 

*'  It  is  manifest  this  bill  will  bec<Hne  a  law.  It 
is  easy  to  disguise  such  an  enterprise  and  hold 
out  delusive  hopes  to  the  laboring  men,  who  con- 
stitute the  ereat  mass  of  our  people  and  of  the 
world,  but  1  will  attempt,  in  the  o^t  way  I  can, 
to  prevent  this  stock-jobbing  enterprise  from 
being  made  a  source  of  foriiune  to  th^  corpora- 
tors of  Europe  and  America  at  the  expense  of 
the  laboring  men  of  this  ooontry,  even  if  the 
sreater  evil  of  this  measure  can  not  be  averted. 
I  will  p  ress  the  amendment  which  I  have  already 
named: 

Ih>tridad.  hoaeBtTy  That  nothing  in  this  a«t  con- 
tained shall  be  ro  coiu trued  as  to  oommit  the  United 
States  to  any  liablUhr  whatever  for  or  on  aooonnt  oT 
sMd  oompanv ;  nor  snail  tiio  United  States  be  held  Ui 

any  wise  liaMe  or  responfiible  in  any  form  or  by  any 
implioatioQ  for  any  debt  or  liability  in  any  form  whicn 
Mud  company  may  inonr,  nor  be  held  as  guaranteeing 
any  engagement  or  contract  of  said  company,  or  aa 
having  nsf  umed,  by  virtue  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  any 
responsibility  tor  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  eud  oom- 
panv in  any  foreign  count^^  or  contracts  or  engage- 
ments entered  into  in  the  United  States. 

"  I  freely  admit  that,  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
magnitude,  authorized  by  the  United  States  in  a 
foreign  country,  involving  the  commercial  enter- 
prises and  the  great  capital  interests  of  the  world, 
the  restriction  which  I  have  proposed  may  be  al- 
most as  feeble  as  tlie  spider's  weo ;  I  admit  this. 
The  force  of  this  movement,  the  struggle  of  the' 
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great  interests  and  great,ca^ital  that  will  be  in< 
Tolved  in  this  enterprise  will,  if  our  former  ex- 
periences are  considered,  reuder  such  a  restriction 
or  declaration  of  little  avail,  and  yet,  hoping  for 
the  best,  I  offer  this  amendment.  It  may  possi- 
bly meet  some  vrHj  aivument  that,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  unlimited  powers  conferred  on  this 
corporation,  the  United  States  in  the  beginning 
intended  to  assume,  financially  and  otherwise, 
responsibility  for  this  foreleg  enterprise,  and 
guarantee  the  investments  of  the  skillful  finan- 
ciers and  enterprising  capitalists  of  all  nations, 
who  are  seeking  to  use  the  power  and  resoui-ces 
of  the  United  States  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment. 

"  If  it  is  adopted,  it  will  at  least  stand  as  a 
protest  of  this  present  House  of  Representatives 
^;tunst  the  claim  that  will  be  made  that  the 
xfnited  States  iQt«nded  such  guarantee.  The 
times  that  are  coming  can  only  determine  the 
strength  of  such  a  declaration  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  in  granting  such  an  extraor- 
dinarr  charter,  when  the  comdors  of  this  hall 
shall  be  crowded  with  a  powerful  lobby  demand- 
ing that  the  United  States  Treasury  shall  uphold 
ana  validate  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  stocks  and  bonds  which  its  corporation  shall 
have  issued  for  the  enrichment  of  the  financial 
adventurers  of  Europe  and  America.  I  at  least 
hope  th^  the  amendment  I  have  suggested  will 
be  adopted." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Holman  was 
agreed  ta  Mr.  Wil  Ison,  of  Minnesota,  proposed 
tS»  foUowing  amendment,  which  was  also  agreed 
to: 

Sxo.  8.  That  do  certifloatefl  of  stock  shall  be  issued 
imtil  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  same  Bhall  be  fully 
pud  for  in  money  at  the  par  value  of  sud  ntook,  and 
tbe  money  deposited  in  ifie  treasury  of  said  company, 
and  «ud  stock  so  Bubeoribed  shall  not  be  aasignable 
until  the  whole  of  the  same  shall  be  so  pud  in,  and 
uo  payment  on  account  of  capital  of  said  oompaoy 
ahall  be  made  except  in  money ;  and  said  company  is 
hereby  prohibited  from  returning  or  rebating  any  part 
at  the  money  so  pud.  No  bonds  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  capital  paid  and  received  shall  be  author- 
ised or  isBoea  until  suoh  paid  capital  shall  amount  to 
the  sum  of  five  milUon  dollars.  No  port  of  the  capital 
stock  paid  in  sludl  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  or  re- 
tumea  to  the  stockholders,  or  in  any  manner  diverted 
from  the  properuses  of  the  corporation.  Every  person 
violating  or  oidinff  in  the  violation  of  the  foregoing 
provirion  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
oMnt  not  eneeding  five  yean,  or  by  both  of  snob 
pnidshmenta,  in  the  dlsereuon  of  the  oouit. 

In  support  of  the  amendment,  he  said :  "  I  am 
in  favor  of  this  bill,  bat  I  desire  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  read  incorporated.  I  have 
no  doubt,  sir,  that  a  canal  across  that  isthmus 
will  be  built  within  a  short  time,  and  1  feel  equal- 
ly certain  that  the  United  States  should  permit 
no  foreign  country  to  build  or  control  that  canal. 
I  think  that  is  manifest  public  policy.  1  have 
listened  with  strict  attention  to  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  other  gentle- 
men, that  we  have  no  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  grant  such  a  charter  as  this,  and  I  must 
admit  that,  while  I  entertain  doubts,  I  have  not 
been  convinced  by  their  arguments.  Indeed,  no 
one  can  satisfoctorily  discuss  that  question  in  the 
limited  time  allowed  to  a  speaker  under  this  or- 
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der.  But  I  incline  very  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  has  the  ri^ht  to  create 
this  corporation,  or  the  right  to  build  rhe  canal ; 
and  if  I  wei-e  sure  that  the  United  States  could 
build  and  operate  it  without  any  jobbery,  I  am 
not  ready  to  say  that  I  would  not  favor  that,  so 
strongly  am  I  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
it  is  a  work  whose  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  issuance  of  stock  that 
represents  no  capital. 

"  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  whole  people  to  per- 
mit any  corporation,  created  to  act  as  a  common 
carrier,  to  issue  one  dollar  of  stock,  except  as  the 
evidence  of  and  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
actually  paid  into  its  treasury.  Kothing  has 
worked  greater  injustice  to  our  people,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  people  of  the  West,  than  such  fraud- 
ulent issues  of  unpaid-for  stock.  Kothing  has  so 
embarrassed  the  adjustment  or  regulation  of 
freight  charges. 

"Certificates  of  stock  ordinarily  soon  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  original  holders  into  the 
hands  of  bona-Jide  holders  for  value,  who  have 
neither  knowledge  nor  means  of  knowledge  that 
such  certificates  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be 
— certificates  of  actual  stock  of  tne  company. 
The  purchaser  of  suoh  oertiflcates  reasonably  ex- 
pects and  insists  that  the  tolls  or  freights  char^;ed 
by  the  corporation  shall  be  fixed  and  kept  so  high 
as  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  all  the 
stock  issued.  If  so,  the  people  are  compelled  to 
pay  interest  on  a  fictitious  capital,  on  certificates 
of  stock  issued  without  consideration ;  if  not,  the 
bona-Jide  purchaser  of  such  stock,  without  any 
fault  or  negligence  on  his  part,  is  deprived  of  any 
return  for  nis  money. 

"  Wrong  and  injnstice  to  the  whole  people,  or 
to  the  purchaser  of  such  stock,  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  preventing  the  issue  of  stock  beyond 
the  amount  of  money  actually  paid  in.  We 
should  leant  wisdom  from  the  past" 

The  following  amendments  were  also  adopted : 

Add  to  section  2:  "  All  bonds,  stocks,  and  certifi- 
cates issued  for  or  as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany shall  be  tsBued  at  the  prinoipai  office  in  the  <ntor 
of  New  York." 

.And  add  to  the  above  amendment  the  following : 

"  All  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certifloitee,  or  other  se- 
curities of  this  company  shall  be  disposed  of  only  for 
cash,  to  be  pud  into  the  oompany  treasury  and  used 
for  corporate  purposes :  Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
apply  to  bondit  or  securities  issued  under  Article  L  of 
the  concession  of  Nicarafrua  to  the  canal  associatioD." 

In  line  11,  section  8,  after  the  word  "  company," 
insert "  who  shall  also  be  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States." 

Strike  out  in  lines  4  and  6,  section  8,  "  and  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  shall  be  dtizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  Btates,"  and  insert  "the  directors  shall  be 
citisens  of  the  United  States  or  of  Nicaragua,  and  a 
majority  of  suoh  directors  shall  be  cltizeos  and  rari- 
denta  of  the  United  States." 

Add  to  section  4  the  following : 

"  Provided,  That  no  change  of  concessions  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  granted  by  uie  Nicaragmu  and  Costa 
lUca  Governments  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  construction 
of  said  canal,  which  in  any  manner  affects  the  riehts 
of  American  citizens  to  the  use  of  said  canal,  or  which 
affects  the  right  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  vojoe  in  the  govemmcDtal  control  of 
the  use  of  same,  shall  be  mode  until  the  oonsent  of  the 
Qoverament  of  the  United  States  to  such  change  ahall 
have  been  first  fpyva  thereto." 
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Add  to  section  5 : 

'*  And  nothuiff  herein  shall  be  construed  to  estop 
this  Government  from  asserting  at  any  time  any  rights 
or  powere  that  may  now  east  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
nations  or  that  may  be  aoqulrect  through  treaty  stipu- 
btiooB  with  teepect  to  the  rights  of  transportation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  thrar  property  o%'er 
this  canal  or  the  country  through  which  the  mine  may 
be  oonstructedj  or  to  transport  troops  or  mumtioos  of 
war  in  time  of  peace  or  war." 

Add  at  the  end  of  section  5  the  following : 

"  And  nothing  is  tiiis  act  ahall  be  held  or  construed 
to  in  any  manner  involve  the  United  States  in  any 
pecuniary  obligations  whatever,  other  than  in  respect 
of  the  payment  of  tolls  as  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Add  OM  new  section : 

"  Said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the  first 
Uoaday  of  December  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  shall  be  duly  verified  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  tbeiwf^  giving  such  detailed  state- 
ment of  its  affairs  and  of  its  assets  and  liabilities  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
any  &li>e  statement  »o  mode  shall  be  deemed  perjur}' 
sod  punishable  as  suoh.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require  such  annual 
statement  and  to  prescribe  the  form  thereof  and  the 
particular  to  be  given  thereby." 

Add  to  section  6 : 

"  Procidtd^  That  the  oonatniotion  of  said  sUp^^ia. 
nal  shall  be  oommencod  in  good  fluth  within  three 
years." 

Add  to  section  6 : 

'*  Congress  hereby  resen'et  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act,  and  to  regnlate  the  toll  or 
tariff  rates  for  the  transportation  of  peniODB  or  prop- 
erty by  this  company  or  its  assigns.*' 

Add,  as  section  8,  the  followin^f : 

"  Sw  6.  That  at  any  time  hereafter  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right,  at  itf 
own  option,  to  acquire  by  purchase  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  said  compojiy  in  said  canal  and  its  appurte- 
nances at  a  price  equal  to  the  actual  cost  thereof,  with 
interest  on  such  cost  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num." 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  act,"  lino  41,  page  8, 
to  the  word    may,"  in  line  44,  and  insert; 

All  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certifloates,  or  other  se- 
curities which  the  company  may  issue  to  raise  the 
corporate  capital  shall  be  executed  and  issued  at  the 
principal  otnoe  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  all 
such  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certificates,  or  other  secu- 
rities shall  be  disposed  of  only  for  cash,  to  be  paid 
Into  the  company  treasury  and  used  for  corporate  pur- 
poses :  HwittUa,  That  tois  shall  not  apply  to  bonds 
or  seouritiee  iMued  under  Article  L  (60)  of  the  conces- 
slon  of  Nicgragaa  to  the  canal  aeaociation." 

The  Inll  as  amended  passed  the  House  on  Jan. 
4, 1889.  The  Senate  non-ooncurred  in  the  House 
amendments,  and  a  conference  committee  report- 
ed as  follows  on  Feb.  4 : 

The  conmiittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
vot«s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1,805^  to  incorporate  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  havii^  met,  after 
ftill  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hoiises  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows ;  Substitute 
for  the  words  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  and  the  words 
proposed  tu  be  inserted  the  following:  "May  issue 
stock  to  the  amount  of  the  iust  value  of  such  'estate, 
property,  and  rights,  and  for  work  and  labor  done 
or  materials  provided  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of 
comtructing  aaid  ship-canal ;  and  the  stock  issued  for 
these  purposes  shall  be  deemed  paid-up  stock  and 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  (Urther  calls  or  asBessmoola  "  ; 
and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 


That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
tlie  same  with  amendments  aa  follows : 

In  line  S,  atler  the  word  '^any,"  insert  the  word 
"  pecuniar)'." 

In  line  7,  strike  out  the  words  '*  or  otherwise." 

In  lines  9,  10,  and  11  strike  out  all  after  the  words 
"  United  States." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  reoede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strike 
out  all  words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  insert  in  lien 
thereof  the  following : 

"  All  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certificates,  or  other  se- 
curities which  the  company  may  issue  to  raise  the  cor- 
porate capital  shall  be  executed  and  issued  at  the  prin- 
cipal otSce  in  the  ci^  of  New  York." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  reoede  trom  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strike  out 
all  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Sec.  3.  That  no  certificates  for  stock,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  issued  till  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  thereof  shall  be  ta\- 
ly  paid  tor  in  money,  and  such  money  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  said  company  ;  and  there  shall  be  at  least 
$1,000,000  in  money  paid  on  such  subscriptions  inUi 
the  treasury  of  said  company  within  one  year  fVom  the 
pass^  of  this  act ;  ana  said  company  is  hereby  pro- 
nibitwl  from  returning  or  repaying  any  part  of^tbe 
money  so  paid.  No  part  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
shall  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  or  returned  to  the 
stockholders,  or  in  any  manner  diverted  from  the 
proper  uses  of  the  corporation.  Any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  sulyect  the  charter  to 
forfeiture." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  5. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbeied  «,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fbllows:  SubtitnC- 
ing  fbr  the  words  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  and  tihe 
words  proposed  to  be  mserted  the  following : 

"  .\nd  the  m^ority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States." 

And  the  Houtte  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  numbeied  1  and  8. 

That  the  Senate  recede  t^m  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendments  oa  follows :  Lino  3,  after 
the  word  "verified,"  insert  the  words  *'on  oath"; 
line  5,  after  the  word  "  any  "  insert  the  word  "  will- 
flillr" ;  and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  reoede  fVom  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  numbered  10,  11,  IS, 
and  13. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  14,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strike  oat 
all  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  This  act  shall  expire  and  be  of  no  force  or  efieot  at 
the  end  of  three  years  unless  the  coDstruetioD  of  said 
canal  shall  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  good 
faith  within  that  time." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  some. 

The  report  was  vigorously  discussed  in  the 
House,  but  flnally  adopted.  Feb.  6,  by  a  vote  of 
178  yeas  to  60  nays.  The  President  approved  the 
measure  Feb.  20. 

On  Dec.  19.  1888.  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  the  following  joint  res-, 
olution  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 
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Buolfxd  bM  tJks  SmoU  and  Bomt  tff  S^twenMivM 
«ftkt  VhiM  SiaUt  of  Amrriea  t»  Oi»ierrm  imtmbM, 
That  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  btatea  will  look 
with  serious  ooncem  and  diupproval  uiwn  Kay  oon- 
nectkn  of  any  European  OoTmunent  with  the  oon- 
atmcHon  or  oontiol  m  any  sUp-ouial  aoroas  the  lath- 
mm  of  Duira  or  acroea  Central  AmerioK,  and  mart 
TCftard  anv  aoch  connectioD  or  ooQtrol  u  iinurioiu  to 
the  just  r^ta  and  iubereat  of  the  United  Btatea  and 
M  a  meoaoe  to  thrir  wettiire. 

Thai  the  President  bo,  uid  he  is  hereby, 
nqneated  to  oonunonicate  this  expression  of  the  views 
of  Coogrem  to  the  goTemmaDts  of  the  oountriee  of 
Eorope. 

The  resolution  was  reported  back  without 
amendment  Jan.  4,  1889,  and  was  discussed  in 
open  session  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Sher- 
maa,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  This  point  resolution  is  a 
statement  of  a  line  of  public  policy  adopted  hr 
the  United  States  nearly  seTenty  years  ago.  Id 
has  been  announced  in  a  more  or  less  formal 
manner  by  almost  every  President  of  the  United 
States  since  that  time  in  the  annual  messa^  to 
Congress.  It  has  always  been  sanctioned  tn  va- 
rious ways  by  Congress.  It  is  the  simplest  dec- 
laration of  public  policy,  that  the  GoTemment 
will  not  view  with  satis&ction  the  establishment 
br  any  foreign  government  of  the  control  over 
toe  oonstraction  of  any  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
<rf  Panama  or  in  Central  America. 

"  The  declaration  is  in  a  very  moderate  and 
simple  form.  I  think  the  joint  resolution  on^t 
to  lie  agreed  to  unanimously  by  every  member 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  receive  the  ^probation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"  To  discuss  the  subject  at  length  would  be 
very  interesting,  but  we  should  have  to  go  into 
a  long  and  elaborate  history,  and  I  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  do  so  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  will  state  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the 
introduction  of  the  joint  resolution, 

"Undoubtedly  the  Panama  Canal  scheme  is 
l^nring  under  very  great  embarrassments.  It 
has  recently,  in  a  measure,  failed  or  suspended, 
■od  the  authorities  of  France  have  provided  for 
its  sospension.  A  great  many  French  people  as 
well  as  Americans  and  Englishmen  and  people 
of  other  countries  are  interested  in  the  bmlding 
of  the  Panama  Canal  under  a  local  charter.  The 
Government  of  France  has  hitherto  always  di»- 
clumed  any  connection  with  the  enterprise  as  a 
government,  but  it  has  been  conducted  by  tbo 
private  management  of  De  Lesseps  and  others 
under  a  Central  American  company.  However, 
recently,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  De  Lesi^eps 
and  the  necessity  of  large  sums  of  money  being 
raised,  it  has  been  proposed  by  a  friendly  power, 
the  Government  of  France,  tnat  it  should  itself 
aesome  the  construction  of  this  canal  or  under- 
take some  control  or  ownership  or  jurisdiction 
over  it,  or  exercise  some  power  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  establuhed  doctrine  of  the 
American  Government. 

"We  thought  that  under  those  circumstances 
it  was  but  an  act  of  friendly  caution  to  express 
the  (pinion  so  often  expressed  in  this  country 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
not  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  exercise  of 
soy  such  power. 

"  It  was  thought  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  this  pnbuc  fact  being  known  as  a 


matter  of  history,  that  we  should  at  least  say 
that  we  can  not  allow  the  French  Government  to 
proceed  to  assume  an  act  of  authority  or  power 
over  this  canal  as  a  government;  and  we  an- 
nounoe  our  well-known  decision  upon  the  sub- 
ject. That  was  the  occasion.  If  there  ever  was 
an  occasion  demanding  the  exercise  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  doctrine  it  is  now." 

Mr.  Bdmunds  said :  "  The  joint  resolution  was 
induced  in  its  introduction  by  the  circumstance 
that  I  thought  the  honor  and  candor  of  the 
United  States  required  us  in  a  formal  and 
friendly  way  to  restate  the  American  doctrine 
upon  this  subject  before  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  Republic  of  France,  had  been  drawn 
into  an  official  support  of  the  Ue  Lesseps  scheme 
at  Panama,  so  that  they  could  not  say  to  us 
afterward, '  You  sat  silent  aad  acquiesced  in  our 
engaging  in  this  enterorise,  and  yon  ought  not 
now  to  complain ' ;  and  that  the  honorable  thing 
to  do  as  between  friendly  nations  was  for  us  to 
,say  now  in  a  friendly  and  temperate  way  how  we 
should  regard  the  intervention,  not  only  of 
France,  but  of  any  European  power  in  the  mat- 
ters to  which  the  resolution  alludes." 

Mr.  Call,  of  Florida,  opposed  the  resolution. 
He  said :  "  I  hope  the  joint  resolution  will  not  be 
adopted.  It  there  is  any  reason  which  can  be 
vindicated  upon  argument  and  proper  considera- 
tion for  pronibitine  any  great  work  of  benefi- 
cence to  mankind,  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question. 

"  The  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  is  a  work  that  will  promote  the 
welfare  of  every  human  being  in  the  world. 
That  this  Government  should  interpose  obstacles 
upon  the  plea  that  it  may  promote  the  extension 
of  monarcnial  institutions  or  the  systems  of  gov- 
ernment tlut  prevail  in  Europe  does  not  addren 
itself  to  my  mind  with  any  kind  of  reasonable- 
ness. 

"  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  predicated  entirely 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  system  of  Euro- 
pean ^vemments  might  be  promoted  by  their 
colonization  upon  this  nemispnere,  Thisooantry 
is  now  strong  enough  to  defy  without  fear  of  re- 
sults any  efforts  of  that  kind ;  and  it  can  control 
the  matter  in  its  diplomatic  relations  without 
preventing  or  obstructing  the  construction  of 
this  great  work  necessary  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  necessary  to  the  cheapening  of  the 
articles  of  necessity,  of  human  consumption,  to 
every  human  being  in  this  country  and  in  every 
other  country. 

"  Why  should  not  the  Panama  Canal  be  built  1 
Does  it  interfere  with  the  power  of  this  country  t 
Does  it  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  of  its  pub- 
lic policies?  Does  it  increase  the  power  of  the 
French  or  any  other  government  to  restrict  the 
extension  of  republican  institutions  or  the  colo- 
nization of  this  country  by  people  of  republican 
sympathy  and  friendly  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment I  Its  influence  in  that  respect  amounts  to 
nothing. 

"  In  my  judgment,  for  us  to  interpose  any  ob- 
stacle, to  say  that  any  European  nation  shall  not 
contribute  as  a  government  to  the  construction 
of  a  great  public  work,  is  going  back  to  the  bar- 
barous afes. 

*'  Sir,  for  one,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  shall  re- 
gard with  pleasure  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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French  OoTemment  or  any  other  aBsociated 
power  to  build  this  great  work,  which  can  only 

Eromote  the  welfare  of  every  family  and  every' 
uman  beioff,  and  increase  the  number  of  their 
comforts  and  cheapen  the  productions  which  are 
necessary  for  them. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be 
bound  bv  the  prejudices  and  fears  which  origi- 
nated years  ago,  when  this  coontry  was  weak, 
now  when  we  can  defy  the  world,  that  we  should 
be  restricted  within  narrow  limits  by  European 
colonization  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Sir, 
if  France  should  establish  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  Panama  or  Central  America  and  this 
country  should  see  fit  to  declare  that  it  should 
not  be  done,  it  would  disappear  in  a  moment. 
But  what  connection  has  the  oonstrootion  of  this 
great  work  with  the  establishment  of  monarohi- 
oal  systema  or  institutions  on  this  hemisphere  t 

**  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  has  none  what- 
flTOT.  The  question  of  the  construction  of  a 
waterway  over  the  Isthmus  of  Puiama  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  the  question  of  mon- 
archy or  republic,  of  aristooratio  or  democratic 
institutions,  hare  no  connection  with  each  other. 
It  is  even  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  even 
mdke  a  pretense  to  that  effect," 

On  Jan.  7,  the  subject  was  discussed  in  secret 
session  for  more  than  five  hours,  and  several 
propositions  to  amend  were  voted  down.  The 
resolution  was  then  passed  by  the  folbwing 
vote: 

TsAa—Aldrioh,  Allison,  Bate,  Berry,  Brown,  Chan- 
dler, Co(^re)l,  Coke,  Colquitt,  CuUom,  Davis,  Dawes, 
Dolph,  Edmunds,  Eiutis,  Evarts,  Farwell,  Faulkner, 
Frye,  George,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Hale,  Uawlyr,  Hoar, 
IngaTIs,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Mandenon,  Hitobell, 
lloifian,  Monill,  Paddock,  Palmer,  Payne,  Piatt, 
Plumb,  Pugh,  Quav  RanBom,  SaolBbuiy,  Sawyer, 
Bhennan,  Spooner,  Stewart,  Teller,  Vert,  Walthall, 
Wilson  of  Iowa,  WUaon  of  Maryland— 49. 

Natb — Blaokoam,  Hampton,  Vance — 8. 

Absent — Beck,  Blair,  Blodgett,  Bowen,  Butler, 
Call,  CameroD,  Chaoe,  Daniel,  Gray,  Harris,  Hearst, 
lUscock,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kenna,  HcPheraon.  Pasoo, 
Reaxan,  lUddlebeiiger,  Sudn*  Stanford,  Btooktnidge, 
Turpie,  VoorheeB— 24. 

The  resolution  in  the  House  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  re- 
ported it  fovorably  and  asked  that  it  be  recom- 
mitted, with  leave  to  report  at  uiy  time.  This 
action  was  taken  and  the  committee  reported 
again  March  2;  but  nothing  further  was  done. 

Counting  the  Electoral  Votes.— The  Sen- 
ate, on  Jan.  23,  1889,  and  the  Bouse,  on  Jan.  28, 
paired  the  following  concurrent  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes. 

Setolvtd  by  the  8«nat«  {the  Houae  of  SeprtKntatives 
eoncvrrinff),  That  the  two  Hotues  of  Con^cress  shall 
assemble  m  the  Hall  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives, 
on  Wednesday,  the  IStb  day  of  Febmaiy,  1889,  at  1 
fi*clook  in  tb»  afternoon,  pursuant  to  the  reqiUreinent 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  relating  to  the  electi<ni  of 
Preiddent  and  Vlce-Preeident  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer:  that  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  Benate,  and  two  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatives,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  tbey 
■ball  be  dedarcd ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announoo 
the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the 
two  Houses  assembled,  as  aforeawd,  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  deolanition  of  tbe  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  tlie  United  States ;  and,  to- 


g^lier  with  a  list  (tf  the  votes,  be  entered  on  thejoor- 
nols  of  the  two  Houses. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  two  Hooses  assem- 
bled in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representfttivea 
and  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  took  the  chair  as 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Manderson, 
of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  were 
the  tellers  appointed  for  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Ermentrout,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Baker, 
of  New  York,  were  the  tellers  appointed  for  the 
House.  The  counting  of  the  vote  proceeded 
rapidly ;  and  there  were  no  objections,  and  no 
discussion  arose  during  the  process.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  as  certifled  by  the  teltem: 

LIST  or  TOTSS  TOB  FBOniKlIT  AXD  VICC-rBKSIDnT 

or  TBB  caino  siatis  roa  ths  GomnrimoiiAL 
iXRH  TO  oomiBirci  oh  thb  4th  dat  or  n abcb» 

1889. 


ro>  vios- 
rxBSinwr. 


At  o'clock  the  count  was  c<nnpleted  and 
the  Senate  retired. 

Alaskan  Fisheries.— On  Feb.  25,  1880,  Mr. 
Stockbridge,  of  Michigan,  introdnced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  to  amend  section  1968  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  to  provide  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  fur-seals  and  salmon  flsheries  of  Aladia. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries,  and 
reported  back,  Feb.  27,  so  amended  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  salmon  fisheries  ;  and  the  title  was 
changed  so  as  to  read :  "  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska" 
The  measure  passed  the  Senate  witiumt  ft  divis- 
ion, in  the  following  form : 
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That  the  erection  of  dams,  barricadea,  or  other  ob- 
atnieUons  in  any  of  the  rivers  of  Alaska,  -with  the  pur- 
pose or  reault  oi  preventing  or  impeding  the  aaoent  of 
aalmon  or  other  anadromous  creatures  thrirspawn- 
iDg-nx>andB,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawfuT;  and 
the  Becretarv  of  the  Treasury  ia  hereby  authorized 
and  direotea  to  establish  such  r^fulatioDS  and  sur- 
veillanoe  as  may  be  neaeeaary  to  insure  that  thfa  pro- 
hibition is  stricilr  enforced  and  to  othOTwiae  protect 
the  salmon  flshenes  of  Alaska ;  and  eveiy  person  who 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  provluoss 
of  this  section  ahall  be  fined  not  less  thui  (260  for 
each  day  of  the  oontinuance  of  such  obstruction. 

6eo.  3.  That  the  Oommissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisher- 
lea  is  hereby  empowered  and  diieoted  to  institute  an 
investigation  into  the  habits,  abondanoe,  and  diatri- 
butioD  of  the  salmoQ  of  Alasnt,  as  well  as  the  present 
conditions  and  methods  of  the  fisheries,  with  a  view 
of  recommending  to  Congress  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  neceasary  to  prevent  the  impairmeut 
or  eThaoanoD  of  these  valuable  fliherios,  ancl  pladng 
them  under  regular  and  pemianent  conditioru  of  pro- 
duoticHi. 

On  Feb.  28,  when  the  measure  was  laid  before 
the  House,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Arkansas,  offered  the 
following  amendment : 

Beo.  9.  That  section  196fl  of  the  Revised  Btatutes  of 
the  United  States  was  intended  to  include  and  apply, 
and  Is  herebv  declared  to  include  and  apply,  to  alltne 
waters  of  Bearing  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  witiiia  the 
boundary  lines  mentioned  and  described  in  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  dated  March  80,  a.  i>.  186T,  by  which  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  wis  ceded  to  the  United  States ; 
and  U  anall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  at  a  timely 
season  in  each  year,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  published  for  one  month  in 
St  least  one  newspaper  published  at  each  United  States 
port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  wan.ing  all  persons 
against  entering  said  Territory  and  waters  for  toe  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  provisions  of  said  section:  and 
he  shall  also  cause  one  or  more  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  diligently  cruise  said  waters  and  arrest  all 

Ersona  and  seize  all  vessels  fbund  to  he.  or  to  have 
en,  eiwaged  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  etatea  therein. 

In  explanation  of  the  amendment,  he  said: 
♦*  There  has  been  a  relaxation  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  heretofore  so  that  unauthorized  per- 
sons have  conclnded  that  the  Government  does 
not  intend  to  enforce  the  law,  and  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  are  to-day  fitting 
oat  to  go  to  Behring  Sea.  They  will  literally 
cover  that  sea  with  unlawful  seal-hunters  armed 
with  guns,  and  the  destruction  of  seal-life  that 
will  take  place  and  the  fusillade  of  firearms  that 
will  occur  in  that  sea  during  four  months  of  next 
summer  will  drive  every  seal  from  it  that  is  not 
killed  in  the  general  and  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter. It  does  not  tdiuiRB  the  law,  bat  commands 
the  FresUeDt  of  the  united  States  to  enforce  it. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  en- 
force the  laws  for  the  preeervrtlon  of  our  herd  of 
seals  with  firmness  and  decision,  or  suffer  an  ab- 
solute destruction  of  the  herd.  The  danger  is 
imminent,  and  I  hope  no  gentleman  will  object 
to  it  It  does  not  involve  a  dollar  of  expenditure. 
It  is  useless  to  protect  the  seals  on  the  rookeries 
— Uie  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George — and 
leave  them  to  their  fate  in  the  waters  of  Behring 
Sea.  If  they  are  left  without  protection  In  the 
sea  there  will  soon  be  none  left  to  go  to  the  rook- 
eries." 

The  house  adopted  this  amendment  and  passed 
the  measure  without  a  division.  In  the  Senate 
the  bill  as  amended  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  committee  on 
March  1  reported  it  back  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  House  amendment  be  disagreed  to. 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said  in  explanation : 
"I  wish  to  say  just  this:  That  in  the  report 
made  by  the  committee  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were  not  consid- 
ered and  not  intended  to  be  considered.  We 
only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  question 
presented  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  is  of 
such  a  serious  and  im^rtant  a  character  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would  not 
undertake  at  this  time  to  pronounce  that  kind  of 
judgment  upon  it  which  is  due  to  the  ma^tade 
of  aneh  a  question. 

"  I  desire  that  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
originally  should  pass,  because  it  protects  the 
salmon  and  other  fisheries  in  Alaska,  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute ;  but  this  particular 
question  is  one  of  very  great  gravity  and  seri- 
ousness, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee, did  not  feel  warranted  in  undertaking  to 
consider  it  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  added:  "I  intended, 
when  the  amendment  was  properly  before  us,  to 
say  to  the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  were  of  the  opinion  that  while 
there  was  no  objection  at  all  to  the  Senate  bill 
as  it  passed,  it  being  for  a  clear  and  plain  pur- 
pose, the  question  proposed  by  the  House  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  was  a  grave  one  and  had 
no  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill,  and 
ought  not  to  be  connected  with  it,  ha4  no  con- 
nection really  with  it,  and  involved  serious  mat- 
ters of  international  law,  pertiaps,  and  of  public 
policy,  and  ther^ore  it  ought  to  he  considwed 
by  itself. 

"  I  was  directed  by  the  committee  to  state  that 
the  subject-matter,  uie  merits  of  the  propc^ition 
proposed  by  the  House,  were  not  belTore  us  and 
not  considered  by  us,  and  we  are  not  at  all  com- 
mitted for  or  against  the  proposition  made  by 
the  House.  We  make  this  report  simply  because 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  bill  itsdf,  and  it 
ought  to  be  disagreed  to  uid  abandoned  and 
considered  more  oarefolly  hereafter.  I  there- 
fore ask  for  a  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses." 

The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House 
amendment,  and  a  conference  committee  was 
appointed.  On  March  2  the  conference  commit- 
tee reported  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska,  having  met,  after  faU  and 
free  conftrence  have  agreed  to  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  and  w>  recommend : 

That  the  Senate  recede  fiK»n  its  diaagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  S.  That  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and 
apply  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  at  a  timely  seaaou  in  each  year  to  issue  his 
proclamation,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  for 
one  month  at  least  in  one  newspapor  (if  any  such 
there  be)  published  at  each  United  li^tes  port  of  en- 
try on  the  Pacific  ooast,  warning  all  persons  against 
entering  such  waters  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the 
provl^MM  of  said  section,  ana  he  shall  also  cause  one 
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one  or  more  vettaelB  of  the  United  States  to  dJli^ntlv 
cruise  Asid  waters  and  arrest  all  persons  and  seixe  all 
venels  found  to  be  or  to  have  been  engaged  in  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  tneKin." 
And  the  Houae  agnt  to  the  same. 

The  House  conferrees,  in  Bubmitting  the  re- 
port, made  this  explanation  of  the  change  in  the 
Iloiue  amendment  to  the  original  bill:  "  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  leave  out  of  the 
House  araendraent  the  words  that  are  descriptive 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  waters  of  Alaska.'  In 
other  words,  it  makes  no  claim  to  jurisdiction 
over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  aa  man  eianuum. 
The  conference  report  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses,  and  the  bill  was  approved  bj  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  same  day. 

The  Eleventh  Census. — At  the  first  session 
of  the  Congress,  on  July  11,  18t^,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  lor  taking  the  eleventh 
and  subsequent  censuses.   It  was  as  follows : 

StitMoettdbiftluSiiutUand  Binimqf  B^remUa- 
Uvm  ofikt  United  8tat4$  Amtriea  i»  Ompm  om- 
lemblid,  That  a  censua  of  the  population,  weutb,  and 
industry  of  the  United  States  aball  be  taken  as  <»  the 
date  of  June  1,1660. 

Sbo.  i.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  De- 

Srtment  of  the  Interior  an  office  to  be  denomiuated 
B  Ceniins  Office,  the  chief  officer  of  whicli  shall  be 
called  the  Superintendent  of  Cen.'tus.  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  under  the  direodon  of  the  nead  of  the  de- 
nutment,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  taking  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  Btatee,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  relating  thereto^  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  lum  by  law. 

Sbo,  8.  The  Superintendent  of  Census  shaH  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  ne  shall  receive  an  annual 
■aitfy  of  C6,000;  and  for  the  purposes  of  takiufr  the 
Xleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  appoint  a  chief  clerk  of  the  Census 
Office  at  an  annual  salary  of  |2,R00.  two  stcuoffraphers, 
ten  chiefs  of  division,  and  one  di^ouraiu^  clerk,  at  an 
annual  salary  each  of  (2,000,  ton  clerks  of  cIbsb  4, 
twenty  derks  of  clasd  S,  thirty  clerks  of  class  2,  with 
such  number  of  clerks  of  class  1,  and  of  clerks,  copy- 
ists, and  oomputers,  at  salaries  of  not  less  tiian  $720 
nor  more  than  (1,000  per  annum,  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  prompt  compilation  of 
the  results  of  the  enuniention  of  the  cen^ius  herein 
provided  to  be  token.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  also  appoint  one  eaptain  of  the  watch  at  a 
salary  otvao  par  annum,  two  nMssengeri  and  such 
number  m  watchmen  snd  assistant  messengers  and 
messenger  bovs  at  salaries  of  S400  eadi  per  annum, 
laborers  and  sKilled  laborers  at  |600  each  per  annum, 
and  diarwomen  at  salaries  of  |240  each  per  annum,  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  carrr  out  the  proviaions  of 
this  act  And  upon  such  oompilation  and  publication 
of  said  census  the  period  of  service  of  said  clerks  shall 
end.  All  the  clerks  and  employ^  of  clssses  4, 8,  snd 
3,  above  provided  for,  may  he  utetiatical  experts.  The 
disbuniu^  clerk  herein  provided  for  shall,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  give  bond  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  |60,000,  which 
bond  ahall  be  conditioned  that  the  sud  officer  shall 
render  a  true  and  fliithfhl  account  to  the  Treaeurer, 

auart«r-yearly,  of  all  moneys  and  pro^rtio*  which 
lall  be  by  him  received  by  virtue  of  his  office,  with 
Buretieo  to  be  approved  bv  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Such  bond  shall  oe  tiled  in  the  office  of  the 
first  comptroller  of  the  Treasury*,  to  he  by  him  put 
in  suit  upon  any  breach  of  the  condition  thereof, 

Sko,  4,  That  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  shall,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  1S90,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  CcnHus,  dexiffnate 
the  number,  whether  one  or  more,  of  supervisors  of 
cenBus  to  be  appointed,  in  each  State  and  Territoiy 
and  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia,  who  shall  be  appcrfntcd 


by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
Uie  advioe  and  oonsent  of  the  Senate.  The  total  num- 
ber of  such  supcrvisoiB  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  aeventy-flve.  Each  supervisor  shall,  before  enter* 
ittg  upon  toe  duties  of  bis  <dfloe.  take  imd  subscribe 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  "  1,  super- 
visor, do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  Co&stituUon  of  toe  United  States,  and  per- 
form and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  supervisor  of 
census,  according  to  law,  honestiy  and  oomctly,  to 
thebettofmraHlit^":  whicli  ootii  shoU  beflledin 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Ssc.  K.  Each  supervisor  of  census  shall  be  charged 
with  the  pertbrmance,  within  bis  own  district,  of  the 
following  duties :  To  propoHe  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Census  the  division  of  his  district  into  subdiviuoiia 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  enumeration ;  to 
designate  to  the  Superintendent  of  Censua  suitable 
persons,  and,  with  the  consent  of  stdd  Superintendent, 
to  employ  such  persons  as  enumerators  within  his 
distri<^  one  for  each  subdiviaion,  and  resident  tfaen- 
in,  who  shall  be  selected  solely  with  reference  to  fit- 
ness, sod  without  reference  to  their  political  party 
affiliations,  according  to  the  divMon  mproved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Cenaua.  Ihvsiied^  That  in  tbe 
appointment  of  enumerators  preference  shall  in  all 
cases  be  j^ven  to  properly  qiulified  pereons  honor- 
ably discunged  iVom  tne  military  or  naval  service  of 
tbe  United  States  residing  in  tbe  respet^ve  districts. 
But  in  case  It  shall  occur  in  any  enumeration  diKtiict 
that  no  person  ijualifled  to  perform  and  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  enumerator  resides  in  Uiat  dis- 
trict, the  supervisor  may  appoint  any  fit  person,  rea- 
idcnt  in  the  county,  to  be  the  enumerator  of  that  dis- 
trict; to  transmit  to  enumeratore  the  printed  forms 
and  Bobedulea)  issued  from  the  Census  Office,  in  quan- 
tities suited  to  the  requirements  of  each'  subdivisioo  ; 
to  oommunicats  to  enumerators  the  neoeaxary  insbnic- 
tionsand  directions  relating  to  their  duties,  and  to 
the  methods  of  conducting  tne  census,  and  to  advise 
with  and  counsel  enumerators  in  person  and  letter, 
as  freely  snd  ftiUy  as  may  he  required  to  secure  the 
purposes  of  this  act ;  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Census,  and  to  fadlitato  the  taking 
of  the  census  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  may 
cause  to  be  distributed  by  the  enumerators,  prior  to 
the  taking  of  the  enumeration,  schedules  to  be  filled 
up  by  householders  and  others;  to  provide  for  the 
early  and  safe  transmission  to  his  office  of  the  returns 
of  Miumerators,  embracing  all  the  schedules  filled  by 
them  in  the  course  of  enumeration,  and  for  the  due  re- 
ceipt and  custody  of  such  returns  pending  their  trans- 
mission to  t^e  Census  Office ;  to  examine  and  scruti- 
Diac  the  returns  oiF  enumerators,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  work  bos  been  peifoimed  in  all  inspects 
in  compliance  with  thejirovisionsof  law,  and  whether 
any  town  or  village  or  mtcgral  portion  of  the  district 
has  been  omitted  from  enumeration ;  to  forward  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Census  the  completed  returns 
of  his  district  in  such  time  and  manner  as  shall  b» 
prescribed  by  the  said  Superintendent,  and  in  the 
event  of  dbicrepancics  or  deficiencies  appearing  in  the 
returns  from  his  district,  to  use  all  diligence  in  caus- 
ing the  same  to  be  corrected  or  supplied ;  to  make  up 
and  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census*  the  «c- 
counte  required  for  ascertaining  tbe  amount  of  com- 
pensation due  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  each 
enumerator  of  his  district. 

Skc.  8.  Each  supervisor  of  census  shall,  upon  tbe 
completion  of  hix  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Interior,  receive  the  sum  of  f  126,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  in  thickly  settled  district*,  fl  for 
each  thousand  or  minority  fhicCion  of  a  tiiousand  of 
the  population  enumerate!.)  in  his  district,  and  in 
spantely  settled  district"  Cl-40  for  each  thouswid  or 
niajoritv  fraction  of  a  thousand  of  the  population  enu- 
merated in  such  district ;  such  sums  to  be  in  ftill 
compensation  for  all  services  rendered  and  expenses 
incurred  by  him,  except  that  an  allowance  for  clerk- 
hire  may  be  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Census.    The  designati«l  of  the  compen- 
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aadou  per  thousand,  m  provided  in  this  seothm,  sbftll 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  least  one 
moodi  in  advance  of  the  date  for  the  otoomenoemeut 
of  enumeration. 

Sio.  7.  That  all  mail  matter  of  whatever  claaa,  rel- 
ative to  the  oeoBUB  and  addresaed  to  the  Census  Omce, 
to  the  Saperintendent  of  Census,  his  chief  clerk,  su- 
pervisorB  or  eoumeiaton,  and  indorsed  "  0£Bcial  Bus- 
iness Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office,*' 
afaall  be  transported  tne  of  posta^ ;  and  if  any  pw- 
son  shall  make  use  of  any  such  indorsement  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  postage  on  bis  private  letter,  paokage, 
or  ottier  matter  in  the  mail,  the  person  ao  o^dinf^ 
abail  be  deemed  gulltjy  of  ft  miadaneuior.  and  sulyeot 
to  a  fine  of  $300,  to  ha  prosecuted  In  any  oourt  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Smo.  8.  Mo  enumerator  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  until  he  has  received  from  the 
supervisor  of  census  of  the  district  to  which  he  be- 
longs a  commieaioD,  under  his  hand,  authorizing  him 
to  perform  the  duties  of  an  enumerator,  and  setting 
^th  the  bonndaiies  of  the  aabdiTirioD  witbin  whi(£ 
Buob  duties  are  to  be  perftinued  by  him.  He  sball, 
moreover,  take  and  suDscribe  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation : 

"  I,  ,  an  enumerator  for  taking  the  — 

ceoBOS  of  the  United  States,  do  solemuly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  make  a  true  and  exact  enumer- 
ation of  all  the  inhabitanl«  within  the  snbdivialon 
assigned  tome,  and  wUI  also  futhfully  collect  all  other 
statistics  ther^n,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  for  taking 

the  oensua,  and  in  conformity  with  all  lawful  in- 

strac^oiB  whicn  I  may  receive,  and  will  make  due 
and  oorrect  returns  thereof  oa  required  by  act, 
and  will  not  disclose  any  infbnnation  coutauied  In  the 
schedules,  lists,  or  statements  obtfuned  by  me  to  any 
person  or  percions,  except  to  my  superior  officers. 

(sinned)   ■" 

Which  said  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  administered 
by  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  any  justice  of  the 
peaoe,-or  notary  public  empowered  to  administer 
ostiis ;  and  which  oath,  duly  authenticated,  sball  be 
forwarded  to  the  supervisor  of  census  before  the  date 
fixed  berdn  fbr  the  commencement  of  the  enumera- 
tion. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  enumerator, 
after  bdng  qualified  in  the  manner  sforesdd,  to  visit 
pttstsisUy  caoh  dweUing-bouse  in  his  sabdi  vision, 
and  each  fimiily  therein,  and  each  individual  Uving 
out  of  a  family  m  am'  place  of  abode,  and  hy  inquiry 
made  of  the  head  of  such  fiimily,  or  of  the  member 
thereof  deemed  most  credible  and  worthy  of  trust,  or 
of  sudi  individual  living  out  of  a  family,  to  obtain 
each  and  every  item  of  mformation  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars required  by  this  act,  as  of  date  June  1,  1890. 
And  in  case  no  person  ahall  be  found  at  the  usual 
place  of  abode  of  such  family  or  individual  living  out 
of  a  family  competent  to  answer  the  inquiries  made  in 
oomplionoo  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  then  it 
shau  be  lawftil  for  tbe  enumerator  to  obtun  the  re- 
quired information,  as  neariy  as  may  be  practicable, 
mim  the  fiunily  or  nmiliee,  or  person  or  persons,  liv- 
ing nearest  to  such  place  of  abode.  The  Buperlntend- 
ent  of  Census  may  employ  special  agents  or  other 
means  to  make  an  enumeration  of  all  Indiana  living 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  with  suon 
information  as  to  their  condition  as  may  be  obtainable, 
classifying  them  as  to  Indians  taxed  and  Indians  not 
taxed. 

Sao.  10.  And  it  shall  be  further  the  duty  of  each 
enumerator  to  forward  the  orif^nal  soliedulen,  duly 
certified,  to  the  superviaor  of  census  of  his  district, 
as  his  retnms  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

ftio.  11.  The  compensstaon  of  enumerators  shall  be 
ascertained  and  fixed  ss  follows:  In  subdivinons  whore 
the  Superintendent  of  Census  shall  deem  such  allow- 
ance sufficient  an  allowance  not  exceeding  2  cents  for 
each  living  inhabitant,  2  cents  for  each  death  reported, 
)5  cents  for  each  form,  and  20ceaU  for  each  eetabtlsh- 
ment  of  productive  industry  enumerated  and  returned, 
may  be  i^ven  in  flill  compensation  for  all  eervice») : 


J^vcided,  That  the  subdivisions  to  which  the  above 
rate  of  compensation  sliall  apply  must  be  designated 
by  tbe  Superintendent  of  Censos  at  leant  one  month 
modTsnoe  of  the  ennmeratloD.  For  all  other  snb- 
^visions  rotes  of  compensation  dull  be  fixed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  enumeration  bv  the  Superintendent  of 
Census,  with  the  approval  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior^  according  to  the  difficulty  of  enumeration, 
liaring  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  region  to  be 
uanvawted  and  the  density  or  spanwnese  of  settlement, 
or  other  considerations  pertinent  thereto  ;  but  the 
compensation  allowed  to  any  enumerator  in  any  such 
district  shall  not  be  less  than  $8  nor  more  than  (6  per 
day  of  ten  hours'  actual  field-work  each,  when  a  pei^ 
diem  compensation  shall  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior,  nor  more  than  8  cents  for  each 
living  inhabitant,  SO  cents  for  each  farm,  and  80  centa 
for  each  establishment  of  productive  industry  enumer- 
ated and  returned,  when  a  per  capita  compensation 
shall  be  deemed  advisable  oy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Ho  claim  for  mileage  or  traveling  expenses 
shall  be  allowed  sn^  enumerstor  in  either  cTass  of 
sabdivimons,  except  m  extreme  cases,  and  then  only 
when  authority  has  been  previously  granted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Censue.  The  Sutierintendent  of 
Census  shall  prescribe  uniform  methods  and  suitable 
forms  for  keepiug  accounts  of  the  number  of  people 
enumerated  or  of  time  occupied  in  field-work,  for  the 
purpose  of  osoertuning  tbe  amounts  due  to  enumera- 
tore,  soverallr,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Seo.  12.  That  the  subdivision  assigned  to  any  enu- 
merator  shall  not  exceed  4,000  inhabitants,  as  near  as 
may  be.  The  boundaries  of  all  divisions  shall  be 
clearly  described  by  dvil  divluons,  rivers,  roads,  pub- 
lic Burveya^w other ea^y  dlstingulslied  lines. 

Sia  18.  That  any  supervisor  or  enumerator,  who, 
having  taken  and  subscribed  the  oatib  required  by 
this  act,  shall,  without  pustiflable  cause,  neglect  or 
revise  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  tiim  oy  this 
act,  or  shall,  without  the  authority  of  the  Superintend- 
ent communicate  to  onv  person  not  authorized  to 
receive  tbe  same,  an^  information  gained  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  mindeinonnor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  he  fined 
in  a  Bum  not  exceeding  $&00 ;  or,  if  he  sball  willfully 
and  knowingly  swear  or  affirm  fklaelj,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and,  ou  conviction  thereof^ 
shall  be  HnpnocmcHi  not  exceeding  three  yean,  or  fined 
in  a  sum  not  exceeding  (800 ;  or  If  he  shall  willflilly 
and  knowinglv  make  false  certificates  or  fictitious  re- 
turns, he  shaA  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  oonviction  of  either  of  the  last-named  of- 
fenses, he  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$5,000  and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Seo.  14.  That  it  any  person  shall  receive  or  secure 
to  himself  any  fee,  reward,  or  oompensation  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  employment  of  any  person  an  enu- 
merator or  clerk,  or  shall  in  any  way  receive  or  secure 
to  himself  any  put  of  the  compensntion  provided  in 
this  act  for  the  services  of  any  enumerator  or  elerk, 
he  shall  be  deemed  milts  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  flnednotmore  than  $8,000, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  oourt,  or  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  15.  That  each  and  every  person  more  than 
twenty  years  of  a^,  belonging  to  any  family  rewding 
in  any  enumeration  district,  and  in  caBO  of  the  ab- 
sence of  tbe  heads  and  other  members  of  any  such 
family ,'then  on  agent  of  such  fflmily,  shall  be,  and 
each  of  them  hereby  is,  required,  if  tnereto  requested 
by  the  anperintendent,  supervisor,  or  enumerator,  to 
render  a  tme  account,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowl- 
edge, of  every  ^person  belonging  to  sucb  lomily,  in 
the  various  partioulars  required  by  law,  and  wbdevtf 
shall  willfully  ful  or  reftise  sball  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100.  And  every  president, 
treasurer,  seoretarv,  general  agent,  managing  director, 
or  other  general  oAcer  of  every  corporation  flrom  which 
aufwera  to  any  of  the  scbeduleB  provided  for  by  this 
act  ore  herein  required,  who  shall,  if  thereto  request- 
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ed  by  the  SuperiDtendoiit,  Bupn^aor,  or  ADumenitor, 
willniUy  n«^tect  or  refuse  to  ftive  true  and  complete 
anew  era  to  an;  inq  nines  authorized  by  this  act  or  will- 
full;  frive  false  iDlormation,  suoh  officer  or  ageot  ahall 
be  guut;  of  a  misdemeaaor,  and  on  convioUoB  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  anjr  mm  not  exceeding  110,000,  to 
which  may  be  added  impriBonmeiit  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

Sxo.  16.  That  all  flnea  and  penalttea  imposed  by 
thia  act  may  be  enforced  by  indictment  or  infonna- 
tion  in  any  court  of  competent  JuriscUcUon  where 
■uch  oflbnaee  shall  have  been  committed. 

8bo.  17.  That  the  schedules  of  inqniriea  at  the  Elev- 
enth  Census  sh^  bo  the  same  sa  those  contained  in 
section  No.  2206  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  of  1878,  as  amended  by  section  17  of  the  act 
entitied  "  An  act  to  provide  for  taking  the  tenth  and 
Bubaequent  ceneunes^'  approved  Itfaiih  8,  1879,  with 
such  cliangea  of  the  subject-matter,  emendations,  and 
modiflcatioQS  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Seoretary  of 
the  Interior ;  it  being  the  intent  of  tKis  section  to  give 
to  said  Secretary  thlT  discretion  over  the  schedules  of 
such  inqniriee :  "  JVovidsd,  howtver^  That  said  Su- 
perintendent shall,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  cause  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
schedule  of  inquiry,  according  to  such  form  as  he  may 
proscribe,  the  names  of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  of  the  United  States  in 
t^e  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  are  aorvivors  at 
the  time  of  sud  tnqniry,  and  the  widows  of  siddiers, 
sailota,  and  nurinee.  The  report  whkh  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Census  (if  directed  oy  said  Secretary)  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  from  railroad  corporations,  incorpo- 
rated ozpreas  companies,  telegraph  companies,  and 
Insurance  companies,  and  ftom  all  corporations  or  es- 
tablishmenta  reporting  products  other  tlian  agricult- 
ural products^  shall  be  of  and  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
such  corporations  or  establiahmenta  having  its  termi- 
nation nearest  to  the  1st  of  June,  1890 :  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Consua  ithall  collect  and  publish  the  ^tatis- 
Ucs  of  the  population,  industries,  and  resources  of  the 
district  of  Alaaka,  with  anch  fliUnces  as  he  may  deem 
expedient,  and  as  he  shall  find  praoticahle  under  tiie 
appropriatlonB  nude,  or  to  bo  nude,  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  only  volumes  that  shall 
be  prepared  and  published  in  conneotion  with  said 
census  shall  relate  to  population  and  socia]  statistics 
relating  thereto,  the  products  of  manu&ctories,  min- 
ing and  afiriculturo,  mortality  and  vital  statistics,  val- 
uation and  public  iudebtedness,  and  to  statistics  re- 
lating to  railroad  corporations,  inoorporated  express, 
telegraph,  and  insurance  companies,  and  a  list  of  su> 
vivinK  soldiers,  stdlon,  and  marines,  and  the  widows 
of  soldiers,  sailora,  and  marines. 

Sbo.  18.  That  each  enumerator  in  his  subdivision 
shall  be  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  fiicbs  and 
statistics  required  by  each  and  all  the  several  sohed- 
ules,  with  the  following  exceptions,  to  wit :  In  cities 
or  States  where  an  offloial  registmtion  of  deaths  is 
miuntained,  the  Superinteudent  of  OenHUS  may.  in  his 
discretion,  withhold  the  mortality  schedule  from  the 
several  onumeratoni  within  such  cities  or  States,  and 
may  obtun  the  statixtica  required  by  tKis  act  throuch 
offldal  records,  payins  therefor  such  sum  os  may  be 
found  necesaaiT,  not  ^xeeeding  the  amount  which  is 
bv  this  act  autuorissd  to  be  paid  to  enumerators  for  a 
Bunilar  servioe,  namely,  two  cents  for  each  death  thus 
returned.  Whenever  he  shall  deem  U  expedient,  the 
Superintendent  of  Oenaut  may  wlthbold  the  aoned- 
nles  for  manufhcturing  and  sodal  statistios  from  the 
enumerators  of  the  several  subdivisions,  and  may 
ohai^  the  collection  of  these  statistics  upon  experts 
and.  special  agents,  to  be  employed  without  respect 
to  locality.  And  stud  Supermtendent  may  employ 
experts  and  apodal  agents  to  Investigate  in  their 
economic  relations  the  manufacturing,  fishing,  min- 
ing, cattle,  and  other  industries  of  the  country,  and 
the  statistics  of  telegraph,  express,  transportatio'n,  and 
insurance  companies  as  he  may  designate  and  require. 
And  the  Superintendent  of  Census  nliull,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prepare  sched- 


ules containing  such  interrogatories  aa  shall,  in  his 
judgment,  be  best  adapted  to  elicit  this  information, 
with  Buoh  apeoiflcations.  divisions,  and  particulars 
under  each  head  aa  he  shall  deem  neceasaiy  to  that 
end.  Such  experts  and  special  agents  sludi  take  the 
»ame  oath  u  the  ennmeratora  of  the  several  subdi- 
visions, and  shall  have  equal  authority  with  such 
enumerators  in  respect  to  the  sutyects  committed  to 
them,  and  they  shall  reouve  compensation  at  rates  to 
he  fixed  hy  the  Superintendent  of  Census  witti  the 
approval  <tf  the  Seoretaty  of  the  Interior :  IVMidrnt^ 
That  the  some  shall  in  no  case  exceed  six  dollars  per 
day  and  aotoal  traveling  expenses. 

SBC.  19.  That  the  enumeration  required  by  this  act 
shall  commence  on  the  flmt  Monday  of  June,  1890, 
and  be  taken  aa  of  that  date,  and  each  enumerator 
shall  prosecute  the  canvass  or  his  subdivision  from 
that  date  forward  on  each  week-day  without  niter- 
misMon,  except  for  sickness  or  other  urgent  cause ; 
and  any  unneoessary  cessation  of  his  work  shall  be 
sufficient  ground  fbrnis  removal  and  the  appointment 
of  another  person  in  hia  place ;  and  any  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  take  the  oath  rwjuired  of  enumerators, 
and  shall  receive  otnnpenntion  at  the  same  ratee. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  com- 
plete the  enumeration  of  hia  district,  and  to  prepare 
the  returns  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made,  and  to 
forward  the  same  to  the  supervisor  of  his  district  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  1890,  and  in  any  di^y 
having  over  10,000  inhaUtune  under  the  census  at 
1880.  the  enumemtion  of  population  shidl  be  taken 
within  two  weeks  from  the  first  Monday  of  June ; 
and  any  delay  beyond  the  dates  above  respectively, 
on  the  part  of  any  enumerator,  shall  be  sufficieili 
cause  for  withholding  the  compensation  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  by  compliance  with  the  provieions 
of  this  act,  until  proof  satisfitctory  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Census  shall  be  ftimislied  that  such  delay 
was  by  reason  of  causes  beyond  the  control  of  such 
enumerator. 

Ssc.  SO.  That  the  sum  of  $8,000,000  is  bereb)-  fixed 
and  limited  as  the  maidmum  cost  of  the  census  herein 
provided  for,  exclnrive  of  printing,  engraving,  and 
binding;  and  It  shall  not  be  lawftilfor  the  Beeretoiy 

of  the  Interior  or  the  Superintendent  of  Census  to  in- 
cur any  expense  or  obligation  whatever,  in  respect  to 
said  oensufl,  in  excess  ot  that  sum ;  and  the  sum  of 
11,000^000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  be  im- 
mediately available,  and  continue  aviUlable  until  the 
completion  of  the  Eleventh  Census. 

Seo.  21.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here- 
by authorized  whenever  he  may  think  proper,  to  call 
upon  any  other  department  or  office  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  Infwmation  pertinent  to  the  enumeratioB 
herein  leqtdred. 

Bko.  22.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Censue,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President,  may  at  any  time  remove 
any  supervisor  of  census,  and  fill  any  vacancy  hereby 
caused  or  otherwise  occurring;  and  the  super^'isor  ot 
the  census  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Census,  remove  any  enumerator  in  his  diatriot, 
and  fill  the  vacancy  thereby  caused  or  otherwise  oc- 
curring ;  and  in  such  cases  hut  one  compensation  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  entire  service,  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  persons  performing  the  same  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Superintendent  of  Census. 

Sio.  28.  That  upon  the  request  of  any  municipal 
government,  meaning  thereby  the  Incorporated  gov- 
ernment of  any  town,  village,  township,  or  dty,  or  kin- 
dred municipality,  the  Superintendent  of  Census  shall 
Ornish  such  government  with  a  copy  of  the  names, 
with  ago,  sex,  birthplace,  and  color,  of  all  persona 
enumerated  within  the  territory  In  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  municipality,  and  auch  copies  shall  beraddfor 
by  Buoh  municipal  Kovemment  at  the  rate  of  86  oenta 
tor  each  one  hundred  names,  and  all  sums  so  received 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Census  shall  be  accounted 
for  in  such  way  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
direct,  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  phased  to  the  credit  of,  and  in  addition 
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to,  the  appropriatitm  herein  made  fbr  UMng  the  Elev- 
enth Cenaiu. 

Ssa  M.  That  the  Seoretarjr  of  the  Interior  oh^ 
aothoiize  the  expenditure  of  neoesBaiy  sumB  for  the 

tnveliojf  ezpeneee  of  the  officers  and  employee  con- 
nected with  the  takinj[  of  the  census,  and  the  inoU 
dental  espenseB  enenttal  to  the  oarrying  out  of  this 
«ct,  inoiading  the  rental  of  convenient  quarters  in  the 
IKstiiot  of  Colombia  and  the  fbmishine  thereof,  and 
an  outfit  for  printiog  small  blanks,  tally-dheets,  cir- 
culars, ete.,  and  shsll  tVom  time  to  time  make  a  de- 
tailed report  to  CongruBa  of  such  expenditiiree. 

Bsc.  So.  That  Uie  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  provide 
for  iha  taking  of  the  tenth  and  subeeqnent  censtues,'* 
approved  March  8,  1879,  and  all  laws  and  porta  of 
laira  inoonaistent  with  the  prorinone  of  this  act  are 
bereb;  repealed ;  and  all  oensnsea  subsequent  to  the 
Eleventh  Censna  shall  be  taken  in  aoocmlanoe  with 
the  provisiona  of  this  act  nnleos  Congress  shall  here- 
after otherwise  provide. 

This  measure  was  amended  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate Feb.  18, 1889.  The  third  section  was  amended 
hj  changing  the  words  "  one  disbursing  clerk  "  so 
as  to  muie  them  come  after  "a  chief  clerk."  In 
section  4  the  oath  is  prescribed  for  Superintend- 
ent as  well  as  supervisors.  At  the  end  of  section  9 
the  following  clause  was  added : 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  portion  of  the 
enumeration  and  oensus  providod  for  in  this  act  baa 
been  negliKeutly  or  improperly  taken  and  Ib  by  rea- 
son there<^  incomplete,  tne  Snpatintendent  of  the 
Census,  witii  the  i^tproval  of  tbt  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, may  canse  aneb  inoomplete  and  Dnaatis&otoi? 
•nomeratlon  and  oemms  to  be  amended  or  made  anew 
onder  snoh  methods  aa  may  in  his  diacrelion  be  prac- 
ticable. 

In  section  11  a  clause  was  added  giving  com- 
pensation of  five  cents  for  each  surviving  soldier, 
sailor,  or  marine,  or  the  widow  of  a  soldier, 
sailor,  or  muine  enumerated.  The  following 
clause  was  inserted  in  section  17: 

He  shall  also,  at  the  time  of  the  general  enumera- 
tion herein  provided  for,  or  prior  thereto,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  determine,  collect  the  eta- 
tiatics  of  and  relating  to  the  recorded  indebtedness  of 
private  oorpoiatlona  and  iodividnals,  and  make  re- 
port thetetxt  to  Congress^  and  he  shall  collect,  from 
official  sooroeSf  information  relating  to  not 
onfkrmB. 

In  section  38,  after  tbd  word  ''oolor,"  the 
words  "or  race"  were  inserted.  In  the  m^n 
however,  the  various  Senate  amendments  were 
verbal  and  technical  and  merely  designed  to  per- 
fect the  text  of  the  measure.  To  meet  the  in- 
creased expense  inrolved  in  the  important 
amendment  to  section  17,  the  limit  of  census  ex- 
penditure was  increased  to  $6,400,000.  Feb.  38 
the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Department  of  Agricnltnre.— At  the  first 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  House  passed,  May 
31,  1888,  a  bill  *'  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
create  an  executive  department  to  be  known  as 
the  Department  of  A^ricnlture.*'  This  measure 
made  the  head  of  the  Agriealtural  Department  a 
Catanet  officer  and  transferred  to  that  depart- 
ment the  Weather  Bureau.  September  31  the 
Senate  amended  and  passed  the  bill,  striking  out 
the  provision  transferrin^r  the  Signal  Service. 
The  House  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  a  conference  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. The  conferrees,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  held  out  for  a  time  for  the  original  pro- 


vision for  a  transfer  of  the  Weather  Bureau  from 
the  War  Department  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment ;  but,  failing  to  move  the  Senate  con- 
ferrees  on  this  poin^  they  tried  to  secure  an 
amendment  transferring  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Fish  Commission.  But  they  could  ob- 
tain no  such  concession,  and  finally  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  conference  report  was 
adopted  Feb.  1, 1889,  and  the  President  approved 
the  measure  Feb.  11. 

Pensions.— At  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  Senate  passed  the  following  blU  to  in- 
crease pensions  in  certain  cases: 

Jie  it  enadfd,  tic.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  all  persons  who,  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  line  of  du^. 
have  lost  both  hands,  or  the  use  of  both  hands,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $100  per  month. 

Jan.  38,  1889,  the  House  amended  the  bill  bv 
striking  out  tlie  clause  "or  the  use  of  botn 
hands."  The  Senate  concurred  in  the  House 
amendment  Jan.  31 ;  and  the  measure  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  Feb.  18. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Blair, 
of  New  Hampshire,  introducecf  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  women  enrolled  as  army  nurses.  On 
Jan.  28  he  retried  from  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions a  substitute  prepared  by  Mr.  Cockrell,  of 
Missouri,  which  was  pa^ed  as  follows : 

That  all  women  nurses  dming  tbe  late  war  and 
prior  to  Aug.  4,  1865,  who  were  approved  by  Min  D, 
L.  Dix,  "superintendent  of  women  nunes,"  or  her 
authorised  agents,  or  specially  aOTKnnted  by  the  Bur- 
geon-Qeneral  or  tntm  proper  Dnited  States  aatlu>rity, 
and  who  rendered  tax  mtmtbs*  servioe  as  such,  or 
who,  prior  to  the  completion  of  such  term  of  service, 
were  disabled  in  such  service  and  honorably  discharged 
b^  reason  of  such  disability,  aball  be  granted  a  Pen- 
raon  during  life  at  the  rate  of  (26  per  month  nx>m 
the  passage  of  this  act,  according  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sao.  2.  That  sucb  women  nurses  aa  are  now  receiv- 
ing pensions  under  special  or  general  laws  at  a  leau 
rate  than  9S6  per  month,  and  may  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act,  may,  on  proper  application  to  the 
Commkaioner  of  Pensions,  receive  the  said  sum  of 
9S6  per  month. 

8x0.  S.  No  fee,  compensation,  or  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to,  received,  or  accepted  by  any  agent,  attorney, 
or  other  person  instrumental  in  thoproseoution  of  any 
claim  for  pension  under  thia  act.  And  it  ahall  be  tlu 
duty  of  the  Interior  and  War  Departments  to  rmder 
all  proper  aid  to  applicants. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said  in  regard  to 
the  bill:  "I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
principle  on  which  this  bill  rests,  making  a  dis- 
tinction in  favor  of  female  nurses  as  against 
male  nurses,  and  as  it  respects  the  putting  of 
these  lady  nurses  on  the  pension-roll.  Some  of 
them,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  just  as  well  entitled 
to  pensions  as  are  thonsands  of  soldiers  who 
fought  all  the  time  or  wlio  come  home  and  have 
as  yet  no  pensions.  I  dare  say  there  may  be 
some  good  ground  for  it,  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
quite  understand  it." 

Mr.  Blair  said  in  answer :  "  T  am  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  debate  this  bill,  because  I  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  thus  getting  it  before  the  Senate ; 
but  the  Senate  will  remember  a  great  many 
efforts  during  the  previous  session,  and  I  am 
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fiure  the  Senate  understands  the  general  ground 
on  which  these  few  old  women  are  to  he  pen- 
sioned. There  are  scarcely  any  of  them,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any,  who  are  not  really  depend- 
ent, and  all  of  them  are  getting  to  be  quite  old. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  apt  to  err  in 
the  line  of  impioperly  loading  up  tiie  pension- 
roU  of  the  United  States  with  oases  whidi  an 
not  meritorioofl^  and  after  considetable  confer- 
ence this  substitute  for  the  bUl  has  been  agreed 
to  b^  him,  and  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
it  disposed  of  now  if  possiue.  Otherwise  we 
shall  get  no  action  daring  the  present  Congress. 
It  covers  not  many  cases,  as  I  understand  only  a 
few  hundred,  and  they  are  cases  of  great  need. 
1  do  not  know  of  any  who  are  able  to  get  along 
without  this  aid.  They  are  required  to  hare 
rendered  six  months'  service  ana  to  have  been 
honorably  discharged  (and  many  of  them  ren- 
dered several  years'  service),  or  they  must  have 
been  disabled  during  the  period  of  tneir  service 
in  order  to  get  a  pension  at  all." 

The  measure  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
House. 

Various  other  pension  measures  were  proposed, 
but  none  of  them  were  seriously  considered  by 
either  House  at  the  second  session  of  the  Congress. 

Samoa. — On  Jan.  39, 1889,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  oy  the  House  : 

For  the  execution  of  the  obligationB  and  thej)rotec- 
tion  of  the  intaresta  of  tbe  Uuited  Statas,  exietme  un- 
der the  trea^  between  the  Duited  Staten  and  the 
Oovemment  of  the  bainoai)  lelundB,  (£00,000,  or  so 
muob  thereof  aa  may  be  neceteary,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  this  appropria- 
tion to  be  immediately  available. 

For  the  survey,  improvement,  and  occupation  of 
the  bay  and  harbor  of  Fago  Pago  [or  Pango  Pangol  in 
tbe  island  of  Titfmla,  Samoa,  and  for  the  construouon 
of  tbe  neoesBary  wharves  and  buildings  for  such  oc- 
cupation, and  for  a  coaling  station  thtmun,  under  the 
direotion  of  the  President,  (100,000,  this  appropria- 
tion to  be  immediately  available. 

In  support  of  these  amendments,  Mr,  Sher- 
man, of  Ohio,  said :  "  The  time  has  arrived  when 
Congress,  and  especially  the  Senate,  must  ^ve 
inteuigent  attention  to  the  questions  involvM  in 
the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  S^moan 
Islands.  These  questions  are  now  exciting  pro- 
found attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  out  in 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  While  supporting 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  now  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  think  it  is  due  to 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  I  should  state  m  a  skeleton  form  the  chief 
tacts  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  feeling  whatever,  without  any  desire 
to  interfere  with  our  diplomatic  negotiations  or 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  relations  with 
Germany  or  Great  Britain.  1  hope  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  will  be  unanimous  upon  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments,  and  that  a  frank 
and  open  debate  will  tend  to  this  result. 

"  The  Samoan  Islands,  formerly  called  the  Nav- 
igator's Islands,  are  situated  in  the  South  Sea, 
almost  midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  direct  line  of  commercial  inter- 
course from  every  part  of  America  to  the  Aus- 
tralian or  Polynesian  Islands  and  settlements. 


Their  locality  commands  the  natural  interest  of 
many  nations.  In  extent  they  are  comparative- 
ly insignificant,  containing  butdiout  a  thousand 
and  forty-eight  square  miles  composed  of  eight  or 
ten  different  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Sa- 
vaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila,  separated  from  each 
other  bjr  short  distances.  They  are  peopled  by 
32,500  innocent,  harmless,  tractable,  and  good- 
humored  natives  of  the  Polvnesian  race,  about 
1,000  blacks  taken  there  as  laborers,  and  about 
SOO  foreigners,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  either 
Germans,  Americans,  or  English,  occupying  vari- 
ous commercial  establishments  there. 

"  These  islands  were  first  explored  and  sur- 
veyed in  a  scientific  way  by  Admiral  Wilkes  in 
his  famous  exploration  in  1840.  The  best  maps 
of  those  islands  within  our  reach  are  still  the 
maps  furnished  by  that  expedition,  and  they  are 
contained  in  the  book  of  maps  I  have  here  be- 
fore me.  Admiral  Wilkes  was  so  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  those  islands  that  he  made 
surveys  of  the  harbors  and  bays  connected  with 
them.  The  chief  liarbor,  that  of  Pago  Pago,  in 
the  island  of  Tntuila,  is  mapped  with  the  sound- 
ings, etc.,  and  is  contained  in  the  charts  before 
me. 

"Samoa  has  been  since  that  time  visited  by 
many  people.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  in  the  line  of 
communication  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia. 
It  has  been  in  a  measure  settled  and  occupied 
since  I860  by  Germans,  English,  and  Americans. 
The  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  early  called  to  it  by  the  rather  chival- 
ric  or  adventurous  experience  of  Colonel  Stein- 
berger,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
sent  tliere  in  1873  as  a  special  agent  to  ascertain 
all  he  could  about  this  group  of  islands,  and  he 
made  to  the  State  Department  an  interesting  re- 
port of  his  observations  and  intercourse  with  the 
Samoan  people. 

"  During  Uiis  visit  he  made  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  agreement  or  an  arrangement  with 
the  King  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  bat  it  did  not 
assume  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  was  not  brought 
before  the  Senate.  lie  afterward  Iwcame  prime 
minister  to  the  King,  but  was  involved  in  one  of 
the  innumerable  revolutions  of  the  country,  and 
was  arrested  and  deported  in  an  American  ves- 
sel. 

"  So  matters  proceeded  until  in  1878  a  treaty 
was  made  between  the  United  StiU»s  and  the 
King  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  I  will  read  one 
or  two  articles  of  that  treaty.  It  was  signed  by 
Mr,  Evarts  when  Secretary  of  State,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  by  Mamea,  the  minister 
of  the  King.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  most  important  one,  so  far  as  it  affectw 
our  interests,  provides  that : 

Naval  vessels  of  the  Umted  8tat«8  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  entering  and  uain^  the  port  of  Paao  Pago 
and  establishinff  therein  and  on  the  ahorea  thereof  a 
station  for  coal  and  other  naval  auppliee  for  tbdr 
naval  and  ccmmert^I  marine,  and  the  Samoan  Qov- 
emcoent  will  hereafter  neither  ezendse  nor  authoriie 
any  jurisdiction  within  swd  port  adverse  to  such 
rlgntB  of  the  United  States  or  restrictive  thereof.  The 
same  vessels  shidl  also  have  the  privilcsre  of  enteriar 
other  ports  o9  the  Samoan  Islands,  citizens  of 

the  United  States  shall  likewise  have  tne  liberty  to 
cuter  the  same  porta  with  their  Khipe  and  cargoes  of 
whateoever  hind,  and  to  sell  the  same  to  any  of  the 
inhat>itante  of  thoM  ialands.  All  such  tntflic,  in  wbat- 
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ever  artielM  of  tnide  or  buter,  shaU  be  tne,  except 
Chat  tli«  trade  in  flrearmB  and  muDitiona  of  war  id 
the  ialkDdt  iluU  be  aol^eat  to  ngalatioos  bj  thgt 
GoTemment. 

"  The  fifth  article  provides  that : 

If,  nnhftpiAly,  any  differenoee  ehould  have  ariaen, 
or  aball  hereatter  ariae,  between  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment and  BUY  other  Qovemment  in  amit;  with 
the  United  StMos,  the  QovemmeDt  of  the  latter  vUl 
Mnpkur  tea  good  offioee  for  the  purpoee  of  a^oating 
thoflo  cUfferenoes  upon  a  utia&otory  end  solid  founda- 
tion. 

**  This  treaty  is  the  basis  of  our  right  to  occapy 
and  hold  and  establish  in  the  Bay  of  Pfwo  Pago 
and  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  islana  of  Tii- 
tnila  a  station  for  coal  and  other  naval  sup- 
plies." 

After  citing  treaties  of  Samoa  and  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  securing  the  iodependenoe 
of  the  iflwn'l'*,  Hr.  Sherman  said :  "  I  need  not 
dwell  npon  the  painful  features  of  the  civil  wars 
that  have  prevailed  there,  nor  upon  the  general 
judgment  expressed  by  all  the  consular  agents 
there,  and  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  afterward 
sent  there  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
government  and  the  nature  of  these  people,  that 
from  their  character,  from  their  [wculiartties, 
tb^  seemed  to  be  totally  unfit  to  conduct  a. 
regular  form  of  government  Upon  this  ques- 
tion there  is  an  almost  uniform  expression  of 
opinion.  I  will  read  what  is  said  bv  Mr.  Bates, 
the  agent  sent  there  in  1686,  and  he  expresses 
only  tiiat  which  is  stated  by  the  British  agent 
He  says: 

Snoh  heang  the  elements  of  soolety,  with  due  regard 
to  which  any  government  in  Samoa  miwt  be  oonsti- 
tDted,  I  must  report,  as  the  icsull  of  my  mteroonnte 
with  and  observationa  of  the  Samoans,  my  thorough 
oonvictioD  that  they  are  unable  now,  unassisted,  either 
to  oonstmct  or  maintain  a  government  which  will  en- 
Ibroe  autbori^  or  oomraand  reepeot  A  system  of 
government  of  their  own  they  undoubtedly  had,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  still  maintain,  but  It  has  been  so 
interrupted  and  interfered  with  by  the  foreifmers  who 
have  aettled  among  them  that  It  is  donbtraL  even  if 
all  diatorbing  influences  were  removed,  Wfaetner  they 
could  now  restore  H.  Thoy  have  never  had  a  gov- 
ernment whidi  was  worthy  of  the  name  as  we  under- 
stand it  They  have  no  conception  of  the  modem 
idea  <^  government.  That  any  system  of  laws  should 
bear  equally  on  ail  men  is  to  them  a  thing  impossible 
of  compreDensioo.  Probably  no  better  evioenoe  of 
the  truth  of  tbeee  statements  oould  be  had  than  the 
history  of  the  country  for  twenty  years  past 

**  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  papers  disclose 
that  all  the  time  since  the  coant^  has  been 
known,  dnoe  the  first  treaty  was  made  with 
America,  there  have  been  civil  wars  there,  civil 
contentions,  rivalries  between  chieftains,  two 
families,  each  claiming  the  right  to  rule.  There 
are  many  pecaltar  features  of  the  government 
which  we  can  scarcely  comprehend.  They  have 
no  idea  of  a  permanent  government  While  one 
sidB  is  nppermost  to-da^,  the  other  may  be  to- 
morrow. That  state  of  civil  war  continued  from 
1873  until,  in  1883,  by  the  aid  of  the  consuls  of 
the  three  great  powers,  they  finally  acreed  to 
settle  their  differences  and  agreed  that  Malietoa 
shonld  be  King,  and  that  Tamasese  should  be 
Vice-King,  without  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  the 
definite  tenure  or  nature  of  their  respective 
offices.  One  was  King  and  the  other  was  Vice- 
King.   That  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 


brought  about  by  the  friradly  co-operation  of 
the  consuls  of  these  three  governments,  and  was 
probably  the  first  and  most  formal  estaljlishment 
of  a  government  in  the  Samoan  Islands;  and 
such  would  always  be  the  result  of  the  co-operk- 
tion  of  the  three  consuls  acting  harmoniously  to- 
gether. 

"  But  soon  after  that  difficulties  arose  between 
the  citizens,  traders,  and  consuls  of  the  three 
powers  of  a  different  character.  Movements 
were  made  in  Australia  and  iu  New  Zealand  to 
annex  the  Samoan  Islands  to  the  British  colo- 
nies. Perhaps  I  ought  to  read  to  the  Senate  one 
or  two  items  showing  what  steps  had  been  taken 
and  what  progress  made  in  that  direction.  Mali- 
etoa himself  was  in  that  movement,  and  though 
acknowledged  to  be  King,  himself  applied  to  the 
Queen  of  England  and  to  the  authorities  of  New 
Zealand  for  permission  to  be  annexed  to  Great 
Britain — a  manifest  violation  of  the  trea^  not 
only  with  Germany  but  with  the  United  Statee. 

"The  German  Government  or  the  German 
consul,  rather,  because  he  seems  to  be  supreme 
there,  entered  into  a  treaty  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vembBr,  1884,  which  is  bitterly  complained  of  b^ 
Malieota,  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  letter  to  the 
Queen.  The  German  consul,  with  military  force, 
as  he  charges,  com  pelted  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  and 
then  refused  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it  or  to  read 
it  to  him.  Wheuker  that  be  so  or  not  I  do  cot 
imow,  because  I  think  there  must  be  a  good  many 
statements  in  these  documents  that  can  not  be  _ 
relied  upon  as  absolute  verities.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  treaty  of  Nov.  10,  1884,  was  rati- 
fied or  approved  in  ttie  first  instance  by  the  Ber- 
lin Government  and  was  communicated  by  it  to 
our  Government  An  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Gorman  Government  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  acquiesce  in  that  treaty  of  Nov.  10* 
1884,  which  practicallv  made  German  power  su- 
preme over  Samoa.  It  established  a  German 
council  to  rule  and  govern  the  country,  and  su- 
perseded the  municipal  board  of  consuls." 

Rapidly  detailing  the  complications  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  attitude  of  tne  German  authori- 
ties in  Samoa,  Mr.  German  said,  in  oonclus^ : 
"  We  can  do  all  I  propose  without  endangering 
the  peace  of  this  country.  I  believe  this  conten- 
tion can  be  settled  by  a  straightforward,  manly 
negotiation  entered  into  between  these  three 

f[reat  Christian  powers,  to  either  of  whom  these 
ittle  islands  must  appear  to  be  a  mere  mote  on 
the  ocean ;  and  it  would  be  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization  and  to  onr  Christianity 
if  these  three  powerfal  nations  can  not  agree 
upon  some  mode  of  autonomy,  some  mode  of 
government  for  this  far-distant  region  of  islands, 
where  we  all  have  equal  interests  and  equal 
power, 

"Therefore  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  some  way 
or  other,  by  the  election  of  a  new  king  or  by  some 
mode  of  agreement,  probably  improving  their 
form  of  government  with  the  hearty  assent  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  if  they  are  prepared 
really  to  assent  to  anything,  a  government  of 
that  kind  may  be  set  up  for  local  purposes  there 
among  the  islanders,  while  the  great  powers  may 
provide  for  themselves  in  Apia  alt  the  security 
necessary  for  thfir  commercial  enterprises.  That» 
I  hope,  will  be  done. 
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"  Whatever  the  neTspapecs  may  sa;^,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  situation  uiat  would  justify  on 
tiie  part  of  either  nation  a  breach  of  the  peace 
untu  every  effort  is  exhausted  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  and  guiet  settlement  of  this  contro- 
versy. To  me  it  seems  the  smallest  controversy 
in  which  the  United  States  could  be  or  has  ever 
been  engaged.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Ger- 
many, whose  people  are  like  our  own,  uid  Great 
Britain,  with  their  boundless  empire,  will  ever 
allow  the  disgrace  to  be  inflicted  upon  our  civili- 
zation of  havmg  a  single  man  of  either  of  these 
nations  killed  in  war  or  contest  over  this  puerile 
controver^.   That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

"Now  sir,  I  say  therefore,  first,  we  want  to 
assert  our  rights  and  maintain  and  uphold  them, 
and  nobody  will  call  them  in  question.  Next, 
we  want  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  to  these  poor 
people  there  who  first  treated  with  us,  who  nave 
leaned  upon  us,  and  who  have  reminded  iu  over 
and  over  ^ain  that  we  promised  them  our  good 
offices,  and  tbe^  understand  by  that  something 
more  than  a  diplomatic  note.  This  we  can  ac- 
complish. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
to  vote  any  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent either  to  conduct  negotiations,  to  make  sni^ 
veys  of  the  harbors,  or  to  get  better  information 
in  r^ud  to  the  country  there.  I  am  willing  to 
vote  the  sum  named  here  and  place  it  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Mr.  Cleveland  or  of  General  Harrison, 
and  I  have  do  doubt  with  the  powers  thus  given 
to  them  to  send  agents  there  or  to  send  ships 
there  thev  will  bring  about  a  prompt  solution  of 
this  small  Qontroversy." 

Mr.  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  advocated  vigorous  ac- 
tion, and  made  a  long  argument  favoring  the 
application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  in  the  Pacific  by  European 
powers.  As  to  their  progress  there,  he  sud : 
**  The  numerous  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  have 
one  by  one  passed  under  the  control  of  European 
powers.  Recently  the  remaining  islands  not  al- 
ready subject  to  foreign  control,  excepting  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  per- 
h&ps  one  other  group,  were  partitioned  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  now  it  seems 
evident  that  Germany  is  pursuing  a  plan  to  se- 
onre  control  of  the  Samoan  Islands  with  the  ac- 
qniesoence  of  Greqt  Britain.  When  that  is  ac- 
complished Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  be 
ready  for  fresh  opoiatlons  and  further  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
we,  feebly  remonstrating,  allow  our  treaty  rights 
to  be  disr^rded,  the  lives  of  our  citizens  to  be 
jeopardized,  their  property  destroyed,  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  to  sink  into  innocuous  desuetude. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific have  been  partitioned  out  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers  is  thus  stated  by  Secretary  Bayard 
in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Jan.  17,  1888, 
in  reply  to  a  communication  of  Prince  Bismarck 
to  the  German  minister  at  Washington,  complain- 
ing of  the  atiti-German  attitude  assumed  bv  the 
American  consul-general  at  Apia,  Mr.  Sewail : 

Should  the  opinion  wUoh  has  been  expieased  u  to 
the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  seeking  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  Samoan  Islands  seem 
in  any  degree  extravngant,  it  will  no  longer  appear  to 
be  so  when  what  has  taken  place  in  the  lost  three 
yean  in  regard  to  other  island  groups  in  the  Pacific  is 
oonsidered. 

Prior  to  that  period  Spi^  was  holding  the  Ladrone 


or  Marianne  and  the  PbiUppine  lalanda,  and  had  also 
lud  the  beaU  of  a  dum  of  title  to  the  Caroline  Inl- 
ands, altboogfa  she  did  not  maintwn  an  active  gov- 
ernment thwe. 

Between  the  years  1819  and  1847  Ftance  establisbed 
a  protectorate  over  the  Marquesas^,  Society,  and  Pan- 
inota  groups,  and  in  1B58  occupied  New  Caledania. 
In  1661  she  formally  assumed  control  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  and  in  1880  added  Tahiti  to  the  list  or  her 
colonisB  in  the  Pacifle. 

In  addition  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  to  which 
OreatBritain  holds  a  comparatively  ancient  title,  that 
Grovemment  had  also  acquired  toe  i^i  IsUnds  snd 
New  Zealand,  the  sovereignty  of  the  latter  banc 
ceded  in  1S40  and  that  of  the  former  on  the  10th  <ff 
October,  1871. 

Germany  had  not  then  entered  upon  her  present 
active  policy  of  colonlntion  in  the  Padfie,  aithoa^ 
her  subjects  had  carried  on  a  considerable  oommeroe 
there,  and  had  established  places  of  trade  on  vaiiooa 
islanos,  inolnding  the  Samoan. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  aflbirs  at  the  be^nniiu 
of  the  present  decade,  nor  was  Uiere  observable  A 
that  tune  any  mailed  evidence  of  the  denire  for  new 
territorial  acquidtions ;  but,  be^ning  in  1881,  nu- 
merous island  groups  have,  in  rapid  succesuon,  passed, 
in  whole  or  in  par^  under  the  control  of  various  Suro- 
pean  powen,  until  almost  the  last  vestige  of  native 
autonomy  in  the  islands  of  the  Paoiflc  has  been  ob- 
literated. 

The  year  1 881  witnessed  the  ooeopation  by  Qormany 
of  the  northern  «de  of  New  Guinea,  Smm  Cape  King 
William  to  Astrolabe  Bay,  the  imperial  flag  being 
hoisted  at  twelve  dUTeient  points.  Almost  ooinci- 
dently  Great  Britain  oocupiod  the  south  coast  of  the 
island,  and  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber in  the  Bame  year  sdied  and  oocufded  ttie  Loui- 
siade  jrronp,  Woodlark  Island,  and  Long  and  Book 
iBtands. 

In  the  following  year  arose  the  dispute  between 
Germany  and  Spain  over  the  Carolines,  which  was 
termintted  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Bome  on  the  ITth 
of  December,  1865,  under  which  Germany  aoknowl- 
edged  Uie  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  tbeee  islands  and 
the  Pelew  group ;  and  they  have  now  paaaed  finally 
und«r  Spanish  control. 

But  these  events  were  merely  the  precursors  of  otii- 
ers  of  which  the  sdzore  by  France  in  1886  of  the  Hew 
Hebrides  was  not  the  most  sigiUficant.  On  the  tftb 
of  April  of  that  year  a  joint  declaration  was  made  by 
Germany  end  Great  Ifntain,  which  contemplated  the 
absorption  by  those  two  powers  of  almost  all  the  inde- 
pendent temtoiy  in  that  pert  of  the  PadflcOcean  called 
tbe  Weet  Padflc,  lying  between  the  fliteenth  degree  of 
north  and  the  thirtieth  degree  of  south  latitiide  and 
between  the  one  hundreth  and  sixty-itfth  dwree  of 
longitude  west  and  tbe  one  hundred  and  thirtieth 
degree  of  lon^tude  east  of  Greenwich,  which  had 
not  alrMdy  been  occupied  by  some  forragn  power. 
Tlurongh  that  part  of  the  Pa<iflo  induded  in  those 
bounds  of  latitude  and  loaritude  a  line  of  division  waa 
drawn  to  mark  the  resp^ve  spheres  of  British  and 
German  influence  and  imnexation ;  and  each  joint  de- 
clarant agreed  not  to  make  any  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory, nor  to  establish  protectorates,  nor  to  oppose  the 
operations  of  the  other  in  the  sphere  of  action  respect- 
ively assigned  to  it. 

Under  this  declaration  and  agreement,  tram  which 
Samoa,  Tonfca,  and  Nin^  lelaiid  were  excepted,  and 
by  the  line  of  diviuon  drawn  as  above  stated,  New 
Ireland,  New  Britun,  and  the  adiaoent  western  half 
of  the  Solomon  group  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Germany,  and  eertun  islands  west  of  the  line  to  Great 
Brlt^. 

On  the  first  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  the  latter 

Government  took  possession  of  the  Kermadec  Islands, 
and  by  the  imperial  decree  of  the  18th  of  tbe  ensuing 
month  tbe  Msr^iall,  Brown,  and  Proridenoe  TkI^tw^ 
and  groups  were  occupied  by  Germany. 

As  the  result  of  what  has  been  above  debuIedL  of 
thevast  aggr^te  of  territory  In  the  Padflc  Ooeaa  bnt 
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K  ftw  island  groom,  contunlng  a  few  thousand  square 
miies,  remain  to-day  as  independent  and  autonomous. 

Long  anterior  the  United  States  had  acquired,  by 
discovery  aod  occupation,  the  uninhabited  island,  or 
ocean  reef,  of  Midway,  oa  a  possible  coaling  station. 

In  view  of  these  fiuto,  it  is  unneceesaiy  to  empha- 
size the  impOTtanoe  attached  by  this  Government  to 
the  maintenance  of  Hie  rii^hts  to  which  the  United 
States  has  become  entitled  m  any  of  the  few  remain- 
ing regions  now  under  independent  and  autonomous 
native  governments  in  the  Faciflc  Ocean. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  referred  to  this  Oovemment*a 
trea^  with  Hawaii,  of  the  80tb  January,  1876,  wfiioh  has 
lately  been  renewed,  and  which  is  said  by  him  to  give 
the  United  States  oommerdal  advantages  in  those  isl- 
ands  superior  to  those  posseeeed  by  any  other  foreign 
power.  In  respect  to  this  it  needs  only  to  be  observed 
uiat  Uu  tnaty  was  one  of  spedal  reaprocit?  which 
both  the  oontraoting  parties  were  alone  competent  to 
nuke,  and  that  the  United  States  has  at  no  liRie,dnce 
the  oonvention  was  concluded,  sought  to  oae  it  to  con- 
trol the  naUve  government  of  the  islands  or  to  ref- 
late ^eir  internal  affiiira  agtunst  the  wishes  of  the  m- 
habitantB,  i^though  the  geonaphioal  and  historical 
relations  of  Oie  group  to  the  United  Btatea  neoeaearily 

S'ves  this  Government  an  intsreat  in  the  future  of  the 
landn  such  as  no  other  fineign  government  oan  poe- 
■nbly  poeseaa. 

**  As  I  have  said,  there  would  be  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  our  established  policy  in  the  United 
^tes  interferinf  to  preserre  the  independence 
and  autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands  as  against 
l^e  enoroachmentB  of  a  Earopean  power,  or  even 
of  assuming  a  [ootectorate  over  tibem,  if  neces- 
sary to  secure  peace,  order,  and  the  protection  of 
oar  interests  there.  A  protectorate  assumed  upon 
the  invitation  and  with  the  cooaeot  of  the  native 
government  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
forcible  interference  of  other  natioiis  would  he  a 
very  diflwent  thing  from  intervention  as  pnuv 
ticed  hj  European  powers  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

"  Pacific  intervention  which  seeks  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  nations,  and,  if  successful, 
results  in  a  treaty,  a  congress,  or  international 
oot^erenoe,  is  justifiable  and  may  be  commenda- 
ble ;  but  armed  intezrention  by  one  or  more  na- 
tions with  the  intern^  affairs  of  another  nation 
can  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  defended  upon  prin- 
ciples of  right  or  justice.  Among  nations,  as 
among  individtials,  e(^uality  is  equity.  Forcible 
intervention  is  inconsistent  with  the  equality  and 
the  independence  of  nations.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe  whenever  a  pretext  has  been  wanted 
for  war  with  a  weaker  nation  and  the  aoquintion 
of  ita  territory  it  has  been  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  intervention. 

**  It  has  more  than  once  served  as  the  pretext 
for  the  spoliation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  By 
the  forcible  intervention  of  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  revolutions  have  been  crushed,  the  prog^ 
ress  of  nations  prevented,  tottering  thrones  and 
kingly  power  sustained,  the  map  of  Europe 
changed,  governments  destroved  and  their  terri* 
tory  partitioned  among  neighboring  nations,  and 
what  was  created  one  day  destroved  the  next. 
The  exercise  of  it  is  defined  by  no  law,  regulated 
by  no  precedents,  and  is  governed  only  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  hour.  The  right  denied  at  one 
time  by  a  nation  is  asserted  under  precisely  sim- 
ilar circumstances  when  self-interest  demands  it." 

The  proposed  amendments  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate ;  the  House  non-concurred,  and  a  con- 
ference committee  was  appointed.  As  a  result  of 


the  conference,  the  appropriation  of  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars,  to  be  expended  by  tbe  President  for 
the  ueontitm  of  the  obligations  and  the  proteo- 
ion  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Sa- 
moa nudet  existing  treaties,  was  agreed  to.  The 
amendment  making  a  port  for  Pago  Pago  harbor 
was  abandoned,  as  it  was  covered  by  an  item  in 
the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

Laborers  on  tlie  Panama  Canal.— On  Feb. 
11,  1889,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  bill, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  the  President  to 

Protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
'anama": 

B«UmaeUi,«U.,  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasmy  not 
otherwiee  appropriated,  the  sum  of  9260,000  to  en- 
able the  President  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  aeoorit^  of  per- 
sons and  property  of^dtinns  of  tbe  United  States  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
deem  expedient 

The  measure  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
Feb.  16,  and  Mr.  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  said, 
in  explanation  of  it :  "  A  few  days  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  to  Congress  a 
measage  referring  to.  posedble  disturbances  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  m  the  event  of  the  stoppage 
of  work  on  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal,  and 
inclosed  a  report  from  the  Secretair  of  State,  with 
accompanying  correspondence.  Since  that  time 
work  on  the  Panama  Canal  has  stopped;  and 
there  are  now  something  like  15,000  laboring 
men  thrown  out  of  employment,  many  of  them 
very  destitute.  Of  that  number,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, between  four  and  five  thousand  are 
Americans.  This  emergency  has  caused  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  B(wot&  to  send 
the  following  dispatch  to  Secretary  Bayard : 

The  Colombian  Oovemment  fbars  disorders,  and 
requests  the  United  States  to  provide  means  to  trans- 
port home  diaohaiged  laboring  men  from  Panama  Cfr- 
nid.   OreotBtitun  has  been  similarly  asked. 

Uattbt. 

"  After  this  di^tdi  was  reoeiTed,  Mr.  Bayard 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belations  of  the  Senate,  from  whidh 
I  now  read  an  extract : 

I  hasten  to  place  before  you  a  copy  of  a  dpher  tele- 
gram received  late  last  night  fnm  Mr.  Maury,  our  min- 
ister at  B<^;ot&,  by  which  you  will  perceive  the  expedi- 
ency of  bsstening  ae  rapidly  ss  posable  the  action  of 
Congress  toward  enabhng  the  President  to  provide 
transportation  of  United  States  citizens  fhnn  the  Isth- 
mos  of  Panama,  in  order  to  save  them  irom  the  dis- 
asters threatened  by  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

"  As  I  have  stated,  work  has  now  stopped. 
Members  of  this  House  are  most  of  them  familiar 
with  the  treaty  of  1846  between  the  United 
States  and  New  Granada.  Under  the  treaty  of 
the  United  States  with  New  Oranada  (now  the 
United  States  of  Colombia),  mode  in  1846,  the 
United  States  is  required  to  maintain  an  unin- 
terrupted and  unembarrassed  right  of  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Not  only  that, 
but  our  Oovemment  has  guaranteed  tbe  neutral- 
ity of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  also  guaran- 
tees the  sovereignty  and  the  property  which  New 
Oranada  possesses  there.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  already  passed  this  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  unanimously  recommend  its  pas- 
sage, and  action  should  be  taken  immediately. 
Between  four  and  five  thousand  Americans  are 
now  in  Panama,  many  of  them  in  a  destitute 
condition^  and  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  enable 
the  Presiident  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

The  bill  passed  the  House  the  same  day  and 
was  approved  by  the  President  Feb.  26. 

Reurlng  (ton.  Rosecrans.  —  On  Feb.  15, 
1889,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  bill  for  the 
relief  of  William  3.  Rosecrans : 

Be  a  iaaded  by  tht  Stnat*  and  Soum  of  B^retenta- 
tiett  of  tka  Unti*d  Stata  qf  America  in  Oongreu 
oHMadM,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  William  S. 
Bosecrana,  late  a  inE^or-general  of  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, and  bruradier- general  in  the  r^lar  army 
of  the  Doited  Statea  to  the  poation  of  brigacUer- 

Sueral  in  thearmyof  theUnltwl  States,  and  to  place 
m  upon  the  retired  list  ofthe  inny  as  of  that  erade 
fthe  retired  list  being  thereby  inoreased  In  number  to 
that  extent) ;  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  con- 
flict herewith  are  Buspended  for  this  purpose  only. 

When  the  subject  was  brought  up  in  the  House 
Feb.  33,  there  was  a  rancorous  debate  on  the 
pa^^  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Struble,  of  Iowa, 
said,  m  opposition,  to  it :  "  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
not  good  policy  to  continue  in  the  line  of  en- 
couraging our  officers  in  the  regular  array,  after 
having  l^en  educated  by  the  Government  and 
fitted  for  that  service  and  assigned  to  their  re- 
spective positions,  to  give  up  their  places  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  and  retire  from  that 
service  with  a  view  of  accepting  political  honors 
or  business  vocations,  and  after  making  such 
trial  as  each  may  see  proper  in  such  line  as  may 
be  chosen,  to  come  to  Congress  and  request  res- 
toration to  rank  theretofore  held  by  them. 

"  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  this 
poller  is  pursued  it  will  be  in  its  tendency  de- 
moralizing to  our  regular  army  service.  I  tnink 
it  ought  not  to  be  pursued  further,  but  rather 
when  onr  cadets  go  from  West  Point  and  take 
their  positions  in  the  regular  army  of  the  coun- 
try, it  ought  to  be  the  understanding  that  they 
should  hold  the  places  to  which  they  have  by 
the  Government  been  assigned ;  or  if  they  volun- 
tarily abandon  them  for  other  positions,  whether 
in  political  or  business  life,  they  can  never  ex- 
pect to  be  restored  to  their  former  military  sta- 
tus. I  have  stated  the  most  serious  objection  I 
entertain  to  this  bill,  but  while  I  have  another — 
and  one  that  I  feel  intenselj^ — before  proceeding 
Co  stat«  it,  let  rae  sajr  that  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  indulge  in  any  filibustering  tactics  to  defeat 
or  postpone  final  action  on  the  bill. 

"My  mind  runs  back  to-day  to  the  Forty- 
dffhth  CongEess,  to  the  second  seasion  thereof, 
when  the  fnends  of  General  Grant  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  were  intensely  anxious  to  do  a  no- 
ble deed,  that  the  heart  of  the  old  commander 
might,  in  the  gloom  of  rapidly  approaching  night 
— the  night  of  death — be  somewhat  cheered  and 
sustained.  The  session  was  fast  waning.  The 
bill  proposing  to  restore  him  to  bis  former  rank 
was  finally  called  up,  but  serious  opposition  was 
found  to  exist  to  its  passage.  From  whaii  source 
did.it  come,  and  who  led  the  opposition  t  Was 


it  one  of  the  then  so-called  "  brigadiers,"  one  of 
those  who  might  have  felt  a  lingering  bitterness 
toward  the  old  hero  because  of  his  career  while 
leading  armies  in  the  South  f  No.  Some  of 
these  Bad  objections  to  the  bill,  but  the  one 
prominent,  persistent,  bitter,  and  unyielding  foe 
of  that  humane  measure  was  the  gentleman  who 
is  now  so  anxious  to  be  placed  on  a  military  list 
from  which  he  retired  m  time  of  war  and  of 
peril  to  the  Union.  Can  any  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  chamber  who  were  here  forget  the  spirit 
of  unrelenting  hatred  with  which  Gen.  Rosecrans 
then  pursued  Gen.  Grant  t  Others  possibly  may, 
but  I  can  not  and  will  not 

"There  is  a  homelv  old  maxim  that  I  am  told 
obtains  even  among  tne  lowest  classes  who  engage 
in  personal  combat,  as  well  as  in  higher  circles 
of  pugilists,  and  that  is, '  Never  kick  a  man  when 
he  is  down.'  At  the  close  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress  and  at  the  time  to  which  I  nave  re- 
ferrm,  the  dear  old  warrior  who  had,  more  than 
any  other  man,  saved  us  a  nation,  was  '  down  * — 
down  on  a  couch  of  intensest  suffering  and  near 
the  last  day  of  his  earthly  life.  Did  the  bene- 
ficiary in  this  bill  exhibit  a  sense  of  common  hu- 
manity, of  sympathy  for  a  fellow-man  down  and 
dying  f  No.  verily  I  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinued to  kick  the  poor,  helpless  creature  until 
forced  off  the  floor  of  ma  House  by  the  persna- 
don  of  those  of  his  aBsociates  whose  hearts  beat 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  people  in  alt  parts  of 
the  land,  and  whose  tears  flowed  copiously  at  the 
thought  of  the  silent  uncomplaining  warrior 
who  was  then  so  grandly  battlmg  the  great  foe 
of  us  all." 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Iowa,  said,  in  support  of  the 
measure :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  hand  in  hand  with  brav- 
ery go  generosity  and  charity.  No  man  in  this 
presence  had  greater  admiration  for  the  great 
captain  of  his  time  than  1  had  while  he  was  liv- 
ing, and  there  is  no  man  that  reveres  his  memory, 
now  that  he  sleeps  the  last  sleep,  more  than  I.  I 
was  in  a  frame  of  mind  at  the  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assault  that  Gen.  Rosecrans  made 
upon  Uiat  great  captain,  that  made  me  feel  1 
would  never  forgive  him.  But  I  have  changed 
with  time,  uid  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  manly  thing,  and  the  brave  and  chari- 
table thing  to  do  (in  view  of  the  great  infirmities 
of  human  nature  that  attach  to  the  great  heroes 
that  carae  from  the  war,  as  well  as  to  other  men), 
is  to  overlook  them,  and  this  has  changed  my 
purpose  and  will  cause  me  to  give  my  vote  for 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

"  With  all  Gen.  Grant's  heroism,  with  all  hU 
greatness,  he  had  his  imperfections,  and  he  from 
time  to  time,  the  war  being  over,  made  criticisms 
of  men  that  he  regretted.  The  same  is  tme  of 
that  very  distingnished  ^neral  that  followed  in 
his  wake.  He  likewise  has  said  things  he  re- 
gretted. 

**  I  served  throughout  the  entire  war,  and, 
knowing  what  I  do  of  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
that  struggle  for  national  life  and  of  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered,  I  never  have  and  never 
will  lift  my  voice  or  cast  my  vote  to  withhold 
any  honor  or  favor  from  any  one  of  the  loyal 
heroes  engaged,  from  the  grand  commander  of 
all  the  atmies  to  the  humblest  soldier  in  the 
ranks. 

"  I  have  said  it,  and  am  willing  to  say  and  still 
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believe  that  the  brave  soldiers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  coantry,  notwlth- 
rtuiding  the  recoTd  that  my  colleuue  has  placed 
here  buore  the  House,  wul  justi^  in  the  long 
ran  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill." 

Mr.  Cutcheon,  of  Mich^sn,  said :  "  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  not  because  of  what 
Gen.  Rosecrans  said  in  regard  to  Gen.  Grant,  for 
I  deeply  regret  that,  but  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill 
because  of  what  Gen.  Rosecrans  . did  in  the  war 
that  maintained  the  Union.  When  the  toosinof 
war  sounded,  Gen,  Rosecrans  did  not  hesitiM  or 
patter,  bnt  he  left  everything  behind  him  and 
laid  all  that  he  had  upon  the  altar  of  his  coun- 
try, and  when  we  needed  victory,  when  this 
country  in  its  heart  of  hearts  was  aching  for 
want  of  victory.  Gen.  Rosecrans,  in  the  very 
beginning,  in  West  Virginia,  gave  uS  victory, 
^^in,  in  the  far  Southwest,  at  luka,  he  gave  us 
victory.  He  was  promoted  step  by  step  from 
colonel  to  brigadier-general,  and  from  tiiat  to 
major-general,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Cumberland,  and  again,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  December,  1863,  at  Stone  River,  he 
l^ted  the  horizon  of  this  whole  country  from 
edge  to  edge  with  the  fires  of  victory.  Then, 
following  that,  he  gave  us  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  perfect  strategy  that  the 
entire  war  afforded,  in  the  TuUahoma  campaign, 
when,  almost  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  he 
flanked  Bragg  out  of  his  fortified  position  at 
Tullahoma  and  carried  his  army  across  the 
mountains  into  the  valley  of  Chickamauga. 

"  I  know,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  there  is  ^an  im- 
pression that  the  Battle  of  Chicktunauga  was  a 
disaster  to  the  Union  arms ;  but  in  that  it  achieved  * 
that  for  which  it  was  fought,  in  that  it  gave  us 
Chattanooga  as  the  key  of  the  position  and  the 
center  of  a  new  advance,  the  Battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga was  a  victory.  Disastrous  it  was,  indeed, 
upon  the  field,  but  it  accomplished  the  purposes 
oi  victory  in  that  we  held  the  place  for  which 
we  fought.  We  can  afford  to  forget  what  Gen. 
Rosecrans  may  have  said,  but  we  can  not  afford 
to  forget  what  Gen.  Rosecrans  did.  We  can  not 
^ord  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  led  one  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  Union  and  led  it  to  victorv. 
We  can  not  afford  to  forget  that  now,  in  his 
old  age  and  poverty,  he  comes  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  De  did  almost  as  much  as  any  one 
man  to  save,  and  asks  that,  out  of  its  plenitude, 
out  of  its  wealth,  ont  of  its  greatnen,  it  shall 
extend  to  him  the  aid  which  ne  requires  in  his 
decline.  For  these  reasons,  1  shall  vote  for  this 
bill  most  gladly." 

Mr,  Holmes,  of  Iowa,  took  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  honor  and  pleas- 
ure to  serve  in  the  campaigns  of  both  Gen. 
Grant  and  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  J  am  astonished 
tlut  any  true  friend  of  Gen.  Grant  can  rise  upon 
this  floor  and  attempt  to  oast  Parthian  shafts  at 
Gen.  Rosecrans.  Gen.  Rosecrans  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  history  in  connection 
with  that  war ;  and  although  the  days  of  fire,  of 
iron,  and  of  blood  have  passed,  gentlemen  rise 
here  and  attempt  to  arraigii  Gen.  Rosecrans  for 
something  that  he  has  said  since  the  days  of 
peace  came  in.  No  man  here  has  denied  the 
justice  of  placing  Gen.  Rosecrans  upon  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  armv.  No  man  has  denied  the 
grand  services  that  he  rendered  to  this  country 


through  that  long  night  at  Stone  River,  or  his 
services  at  Chickamauga,  at  luka,  and  in  the 
many  battles  in  which  £e  was  engaged.  He  was 
competent  everywhere,  glorious  at  all  times,  and 
the  men  who  followed  him  and  fought  with  him 
will  never  see  his  name  clouded  and  be  silent 

"  Gen.  Grant  was  an  autocrat  when  the  war 
ended,  and  endeavored  to  blot  out  the  name  of 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  as  it  were,  from  the  roll  of  the 
army.  He  attempted  to  tarnish  his  fair  fame. 
Whue  I  was  a  fnend  of  Gen.  Giant,  and  have 
voted  for  every  measure  that  was  calculated  to 
benefit  him  or  his  family,  and  while  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople  have  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  doing 
him  justice  and  taking  care  of  him,  it  ill  be- 
comes any  man  to  rise  here  in  his  place  to-day 
and  attempt  to  denounce  Gen.  Rosecrans.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  my  colleague  from  Iowa  among  the 
opppsition.  1  remember  how  gallantly  my  other 
coUeagne,  Gen.  Weaver,  fought  under  Gen.  Rose- 
crans, and  how  distinguished  a  record  he  made. 

"  Let  us  here  to-day,  in  voting  upon  this  bill, 
vote  not  upon  what  Gen.  Rosecrans  said.  I  have 
no  defense  to  make  of  any  ill-timed  remarks  that 
he  may  have  made.  But  Gen,  Grant,  in  his  final 
report  of  the  war,  did  great  injustice  to  Gen. 
Rosecrans ;  and  I  think  he  also  dtd  him  great  in- 
justice in  his  memoirs.  Yet  we  did  not  refuse  to 
pension  Gen.  Grant  on  that  account.  Let  us  lay 
aside  these  small  bickerings  about  what  Gen. 
Rosecrans  or  any  other  man  has  said  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  let  us  do  justice  to  men  for  what 
they  did  in  time  of  war.  That  is  the  true  issue ; 
that  is  the  true  guide  in  dealing  with  a  question 
of  this  kind: 

**  Among  all  the  men  who  have  been  placed  on 
the  retiredlist  of  the  army  there  is  no  man  who  is 
on  general  considerations  more  entitled  to  it  than 
Gen.  Rosecrans.  He  is  poor  to-day,  and  needs 
the  little  assistance  which  this  bill  will  give  him." 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  Kansas,  said,  in  opposition,  to 
the  measure :  "  If  bis  argument  and  opposition 
to  the  bill  to  place  Gen.  Grant  upon  the  retired 
list  was  sincere  and  honest,  how  can  he  or  his 
friends  in  consistency  ask  to  have  this  bill  passed 
for  his  relief  f  If  Grant,  in  his  feebleness  and 
with  his  honors  and  grand  achievements,  should 
not  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  army, 
who  can  say  that  such  a  favor  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  beneficiary  of  this  bill,  Gen.  W. 
S.  RoseOTansI  Who  that  heard  the  speech  at 
Gen.  Rosecrans  in  opposition  to  the  Grant  bill, 
and  believed  him  an  honest  man,  can  favor  this 
bill  for  his  relief,  that  he  denounced  so  bitterly 
as  wrong  in  principle  and  unjust  to  the  country  1 

"  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  For  a  time  he  served  it  in 
its  military  ranks,  and  then  retired  to  the  pur- 
suits of  private  life,  and  when  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  came  upon  ns,  he  was  conuoissioned  as 
a  volunteer  officer  and  served  the  country  credit- 
ably and  well.  And  yet  those  who  are  here  to- 
day and  who  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  Army  at  Chickamauga,  know 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  grand  old  soldier 
and  hero,  George  H.  Thomas,  who  stood  there 
and  whose  columns  formed  a  solid  wall  against 
whidi  the  Confederate  Army  broke  itself  In 
pieces,  the  name  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  would  have 
gone  down  in  dishonor  rather  than  in  honor  as  it 
stands  to-day. 
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"  Remembmug  this,  and  remembering  what 
hU  oountry  baa  already  given  him,  and  remem- 
bering the  position  he  took  upon  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  when  it  wan  before 
the  House  (or  consideration,  I,  as  one,  think  we 
OQght  not  to  confer  this  privilege  upon  him. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  voluntarily  left  the 
army  to  engage  in  business  and  political  activi- 
ties. His  energies  have  been  devoted  to  personal 
and  political  enterprises,  and  for  all  service  ren- 
dered the  (Government  of  the  United  States  as  a 
soldier  or  otherwise  he  has  been  fully  paid,  and, 
OS  before  suggested,  I  can  not  see  bow  he  or  his 
friends,  in  consistency  or  with  propriet;rf  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  the  oountry  to  pay  him  $6,600 
per  year  as  a  retired  officer  the  balance  of  his  days, 
ne  to  give  in  return  no  aervice  or  oonsideration 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  1  can  not  support  the  biU," 

Mr,  Jackson,  of  Pennsvlvania,  made  this  plea 
for  Gen.  Rosecrans:  "Mr.  Sp^ker,  there  is  a 
story  which,  I  believe,  is  authentic,  that  shortly 
after  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  at  which  time  there  was  prevalent  an 
idea  that  men  who  agreed  with  the  Administra- 
tion in  politics  ought  to  have  the  ofDces,  del^»- 
tions  from  the  State  of  New  Tork  visited  uie 
President  to  ask  him  to  remove  the  postmaster 
at  Albany,  who  differed  with  him  in  politics  and 
had  been  appointed  by  a  previous  Administra- 
tion. It  happened  that  the  postmaster  was  an 
old  soldier  in  the  War  of  181%  One  delegation 
Mled  of  its  mission,  and  another  came  rtill 
more  u^mt  Finally,  as  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument, as  it  was  supposed,  a  member  of  one  of 
Uie  delegations  said  to  the  President, '  This  post- 
master not  only  opposed  your  election,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  he  has  called  you  names  and  tells  the 
worst  kind  of  stories  about  you.'  Andrew  Jack- 
son replied,  'A  man  that  fought  like  this  man 
did  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  cunes'Briti^  lead  in 
his  bodv  has  a  right  to  call  me  what  he  pleases. 
I  take  toe  responsibility.  He  won't  be  removed.' 

"  1  think  a  man  who  served  the  country  as  Gen. 
Rosecrans  did  in  West  Virginia  on  that  fearful 
day  at  Corinth,  at  Stone  River,  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  has  a  little  right  in  hia  old  and  declining 
years  to  talk.  I  feel  very  leniently  toward  any 
old  soldier  who  has  served  his  country  well.  I 
do  not  tiiink  he  gives  away  his  right  tohave  jn»> 
tice  and  recognition  by  s  hasty  and  unguarded 
word.  I  had  the  honor,  in  a  very  fanmbie  capa- 
city, to  serve  for  about  four  years  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  every  soldier  of 
that  army  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  our 
first  commander  was  Ulysses  S.  Qrant.  We  had 
afterward  as  commanders  Sherman,  McPherson, 
Howard,  and  Logan.  £very  one  of  them  we 
loved  and  adored.  We  never  had  a  commander 
to  leave  us  except  to  take  a  higher  command. 
Of  course  we  give  the  first  place  to  Grant ;  in 
fact,  I  might  umost  say  that  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  idolizes  his  memory. 

"I  think  I  speak  the  ^neral  sentiments  of 
soldiers  of  that  organization  when  I  say  that 
our  regard  for  his  great  services  as  a  soldier  and 
commander  is  each  that  we  can  not  harbor  ill- 
feeling  against  Gen.  Rosecrans  for  any  unguarded 
expressions  since  the  war.  ]  have  not  the  least 
doubt  you  could  to-day  have  almost  a  unanimous 
vote  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  place 


Oen.  Roseerans  upon  the  retired  list  Oh,  says 
the  gentleman  on  my  right,  il  it  had  not  been 
for  Gen.  Thomas  at  Coickamau^  he  would  have 
left  the  field  with  his  reputetion  ruined.  Yes, 
and  he  might  have  said  more.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  grand  heroes  who  carried  maskete 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  that  field  would 
have  been  lost.  Just  at  this  point  I  want  to  say 
that  but  for  the  men  who  foueht  in  the  ranks 
there  is  not  a  general  who  would  liave  a  reputation 
to-day.  It  was  the  enlisted  men  and  subordinate 
commanders  on  every  field  that  made  reputa- 
tions for  the  great  genersls.  But  it  takes  a  great 
man  to  command  an  army  and  give  them  their 
due.  It  was  Rosecrans  who  commanded  at  Cor- 
inth when  that  field  was  won.  It  was  an  exhi- 
bition of  great  generalship.  It  was  a  great  vic- 
tory, dearly  won,  but  it  saved  the  Southwest  in 
18&Z.  It  was  Rosecrans  who  commanded  and 
directed  the  brave  men  at  Stone  River  on  those 
fearful  winter  days  when  again  the  tide  of  battle 
was  turned  southward.  It  was  under  him  Phil 
Sheridan  first  rode  at  the  head  of  a  division,  and 
on  this  bloody  field  rave  evidence  of  the  high 
rank  he  was  a^terwara  to  obtain.  It  was  Row- 
crans's  skill  and  genius  that  maneeuvred  the 
enemy  out  of  Chatunooga  and  gave  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  a  position  at  Cbickamauga 
that  enabled  him  to  hold  at  bay  Bragg's  army, 
re-enforced  by  one  of  the  best  corps  from  the 
rebel  army  on  the  Potomac.  Do  not  forget  that 
it  was  under  Rosecrans  that  Thomas  stood,  the 
Rock  of  Cbickamauga. 

**  There  was  a  day  in  the  nation's  peril  when 
good  Abraham  Lincoln  tfaou^t  he  ought  to  send 
the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  Uen.  Rosecrans  and 
the  officers  and  men  of  his  command  for  their 
great  services  in  the  field.  I  regret  that  men 
can  not  pass  upon  this  question  without  bringing 
up  matters  that  ought  to  have  no  relation  to  i£ 
Let  us  do  justice  to  this  frail  old  man,  who  served 
his  oouuOT  well  in  the  dam  of  his  strength  and 
vigor.  His  generous,  lioeral  nature  lus  pre- 
vented his  saving  money  for  his  old  age.  Gem. 
Grant's  place  in  history  is  secure.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  deal  harshly  with  any  soldier  in  or- 
der to  place  a  laurel  on  his  brow.  Indeed,  I  feel 
quite  sure,  if  the  voices  of  Grant  and  liiomas 
oould  be  heard,  their  noble  spirite  would  nj, 
'Pass  this  bill  I*" 

The  House  passed  the  bill  without  a  division, 
and  the  President  approved  of  it,  Feb.  36. 

Amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
— At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  July  9, 
1886,  the  Senate  passed  the  foUowing  bill  amend- 
ing the  "  Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved 
Fe\4,1887: 

Bt  it  enaeted,  ttc.,  That  sectioD  6  of  an  act  entitled 
"  Aq  act  to  ngulate  oonmieToc,"  approved  Feb.  4, 
1887«  be,  and  it  u  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  Seo.  ft.  That  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the 

{iroviBioDfl  of  this  act  shall  print  and  keep  open  to  pub- 
ic inepectioD  schedules  ahowicg  the  rates  and  uree- 
and  cHargea  for  the  tmnaportatiOD  of  paanengen  and 
property  which  any  such  oommon  earner  hm  estab- 
lished and  which  an  in  force  at  the  time  upon  its 
route.  The  Bchedulcs  printed  as  afbreaud  by  any 
Buch  common  cerrier  enall  plainly  state  the  placea 
upon  ibt  railroad  between  which  property  aud  pa«aen- 
fKTA  will  be  carried,  and  ahall  contain  the  classiflca- 
tion  of  freight  in  force,  .and  shall  also  atate  separately 
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thfl  terminal  charges  and  any  rulea  or  rogulationa 
vhii^  in  any  wise  ohanso,  affect,  or  determine  any 
part  or  the  aggjegatia  of  auch  sfbreeud  rates  and 
mres  and  diargee.  Such  aohedulea  shall  be  plainly 
printed  in  laij^  type,  and  copies  for  the  uae  of  the 
public  shall  bo  puateid  In  two  public  and  conapicuoua 
plaoea  in  every  depot,  atadon,  or  office  ol  such  carrier 
where  pasaeni^ra  or  Ireight,  respectively,  are  received 
for  transportation,  in  such  form  that  tney  shall  be 
acoemible  to  the  public  and  can  be  conveniently  in- 
spected. 

^*  A.ny  common  carrier  sutnect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  receiving  freight  in  the  United  States  to  be 
carried  through  a  foreign  country  to  say  place  in  the 
United  States  shall  also  in  like  manner  pnntand  keep 
<^D  to  public  inspection,  at  every  depot  or  office 
where  such  freight  is  received  fbrabipment,  schedules 
showing  the  through  ratee  established  and  charged  by 
suoh  common  earner  to  all  points  in  the  United  States 
bnyond  the  foreign  country  to  which  it  accepta  fVeight 
for  ahiproeat ;  and  any  freight  shipped  I'rom  the 
United  States  through  a  fbreign  country  into  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  tlirough  rate  on  which  shall  not  have 
been  made  public  aa  required  by  this  act,  shall,  before 
it  is  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  said  for- 
eign country,  bo  subject  to  ouetoms  duties  as  if  said 
freight  were  of  foreign  production ;  and  any  law  In 
conflict  with  tMa  section  is  hereby  repealed. 

**  No  advance  snail  he  made  in  the  nrtes,  IkreL  and 
charges  which  have  hem  establirthed  and  publisbed 
as  al'oreitaid  by  any  common  carrier  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  except  after  ten 
days'  public  notice,  which  shall  plainly  atate  the 
changes  propaied  to  be  made  in  the  schedule  then  in 
force,  and  the  time  when  the  increased  rates,  fares,  or 
ehaigea  will  go  into  effect ;  and  tiie  proixieecl  changes 
ahollbe  shown  by  printing  new  schedules,  or  shall  be 
plainly  indicated' upon  the  schedules  in  force  at  the 
Dme  and  kept  open  to  public  inspection.  Reductions 
in  such  publUhed  rates,  t'aiesj  or  chaiges  shall  only  be 
mode  after  three  days*  previous  public  notice,  to  be 

5'ven  in  the  same  manner  tbat  notice  of  an  acivanoe 
rates  ma.-<t  be  given. 

"And  when  any  suck  common  carrier  shall  have 
established  and  publisbed  its  rates,  taxes,  and  chnrgee 
in  oomplianoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it 
Miall  be  unlawful  for  snoa  common  carrier  to  charge, 
demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  per- 
BCMkt  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  the  transpor* 
tation  of  passengers  or  property,  or  for  any  services  in 
oaoneaUon  therewith,  than  is  specified  in  nuch  pub- 
lisbed schedule  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges  as  may  at 
die  time  be  in  force, 

"  Every  common  oarrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
lathis  act  shall  file  with  the  ooauniesdon  hereinafter 
provided  for  copies  of  its  schedules  of  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  which  nave  been  extablisbed  and  published 
in  oomplianoe  with  the  requirements  of  this  sccttoo, 
and  shall  promptly  noti^  said  oommisaion  of  all 
chanf^  mado  in  the  same.  Enry  auch  common 
earner  shall  also  file  with  said  commisBlon  copies  of 
all  contnwta,  agreements^  or  arrangements  with  other 
ooounon  carriem  In  relation  to  any  traffic  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act  to  which  it  may  be  a  party. 
And  in  cases  where  passeii^ni  and  freight  pass  over 
continuous  linee  or  routes  operated  by  more  than  one 
common  oarrier,  and  the  several  common  carriers  op- 
erating Muoh  linos  or  routes  ei«tabliBh  joint  tariffs  of 
raufc*  or  fores  or  charges  for  sacfa  continuous  lines  or 
routes,  copies  of  ^uch  joint  tariffs  shall  also,  in  like 
marmer,  be  filed  with  said  oammiBaion.  Suoh  joint 
rates,  fiires,  and  charges  on  such  continuous  lines  ko 
filed  ttn  aforesaid  shall  be  made  public  by  such  com- 
mon carriers  wlien  directed  by  said  comniipfion,  in  so 
far  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  commission,  be 
deemed  practicable  ;  and  said  oommission  shall  from 
time  to  time  pre^icribc  the  mea.-iure  of  publicity  which 
shall  be  iziven  to  such  rates,  fares,  ana  chorees,  or  to 
snch  part  of  them  as  it  may  deem  it  pr&cUoable  for 
anch  common  carriers  to  publish,  and  the  places  in 
which  tfaey  shall  be  publisned. 
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iges  proposed : 
then  in  force,  and  the  time  when  the  increased  rates, 
tares,  or  chai^  will  go  into  effect.  No  reduction 
shall  be  made  in  joint  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  except 
after  three  days'  notice,  to  oe  given  to  the  comnussion 
as  is  above  provided  in  the  case  of  an  advance  of  jc^t 
rates.  The  oonuoiasion  may  make  public  mah  pro- 
posed advances  r.r  suoh  reductions  in  such  manner  as 
may,  in  its  judgment,  be  deemed  practicable,  and 
may  prescriw  from  time  to  time  the  measure  of  pab- 
lictty  whioh  common  carriem  shall  give  to  advanOBB 
or  reductions  in  joint  tarifid. 

It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  party 
to  any  joint  tariff,  to  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  re- 
ceive from  any  person  or  persons  a  greater  or  lesa 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  sueh  persons  or 
property,  or  for  any  services  in  connection  tuerewith, 
Detween  any  points  as  to  which  a  joint  rote,  Ihre,  or 
chance  is  named  thereon  than  is  specnfled  in  the  sched- 
ule sled  with  the  commission  in  loroo  at  the  time. 

The  oommisHion  mav  determine  and  prescribe  the 
form  in  which  the  scheoules  required  br  this  section 
to  be  kept  open  to  public  inspection  shall  be  prepared 
and  arronged,  and  may  change  the  form  ftom  time  to 
time  as  shall  be  found  expedient. 

If  any  each  common  canior  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  file  or  publish  its  schedules  or  tarifi  of  rates,  fares, 
and  bhargea  as  provided  in  this  section,  or  any  part  of 
the  same,  such  oommon  carrier  ahall,  in  addition  to 
other  penalties  herein  prescribed,  be  subject  to  a  writ 
of  mandamus,  to  be  issued  Inr  any  oirouit  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  judicial  dfistrict  wherein  the 
principal  office  of  sud  common  carrier  Is  situated,  or 
wherem  such  offense  may  be  oommitted,  and  if  such 
oommon  oarrier  be  a  foreign  corporation  in  the  judidal 
circuit  wherein  such  oommon  carrier  acoepta  trafflo 
and  has  an  agent  to  perform  such  service,  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  aforasud  provinons  of  this  sec- 
tion :  and  suoh  writ  ahall  issue  In  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  Doited  Htates,  at  the  relation  of  the 
oommisfdonors  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  thia 
act :  and  the  failure  to  comply  with  its  requirements 


any  euoii  circuit  court  of  tbe  United  States, 
writ  of  iujunction  again-st  such  common  carrier,  to  re- 
strain such  common  carrier  trom  receiving  or  trans- 
porting property  among  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  Sutea,  or  between  the  United 
States  and  adjacent  fondgn  countries,  or  between  ports 
of  tranashipment  and  of  entnr  and  the  reveral  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  BtsteS]  as  mentioned  in 
tbe  first  section  of  this  act,  until  such  common  carrier 
phall  have  complied  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  of 
this  section  of  thia  act." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  10  of  said  act  is  hereby  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Seo.  10.  That  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or,  whenever  such  common  car- 
rier is  a  corporation,  an.v  director  or  officer  thereof^  or 
any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  person,  acting 
tor  or  employed  by  snch  corporation,  who,  ainue  or 
wiUiany  other  corporation,  company,  person,  orportv, 
ahflll  willfhily  door  oause  to  be  done,  or  shall  willingly 
anffiir  or  permit  to  be  done,  any  sot.  matter,  or  thli^ 
in  thin  act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  uniswhil,  or 
who  iihall  aid  or  abet  therein,  or  nhall  willfully  omit 
or  fail  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  net  re- 
quired to  be  done,  or  shall  cause  or  wi11ini;ly  suffer  or 

Eermit  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  so  directed  or  required 
y  this  act  to  be  done  not  to  be  so  done,  or  Khtill  aid 
or  abet  any  such  omission  or  failure,  or  shall  be  guilty 
nf  any  infraction  of  this  act,  or  shall  aid  or  abet  there- 
in, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  dii'trict  court  of 
the  United  states  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
such  offcn!«  was  committed,  be  euttiect  to  a  fine  of  not 
to  exceed  $6,000  for  each  olbnse:  ItmMsd^  That  if 
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the  ofiense  for  which  any  person  shitll  be  convicted  as 
aforesaid  nball  be  an  UDlawful  discrimiiiatioD  in  rate:*, 
fares,  or  cbargea  tor  the  trstisportation  of  pass«iifreiB 
or  proTwrty,  such  personji  shall,  in  addition  to  the  fine 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  be  liable  to  impTiBODment 
in  the  penitentiary  tor  a  term  of  not  exceecUng  two 
years,  or  both  ituob  fine  and  impriaomnont,  in  the  di»- 
oretion  of  the  court. 

"  Any  common  carrier  snbjcct  to  the  provisions  of 
tfaiti  act.  or,  whcnevef  such  common  currier  is  a  corpo- 
raUon,  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  or  any  person  acb- 
iDft  for  or  employed  by  Buch  corporatioo,  who,  by 
means  of  false  bilhng,  false  cluaBificatioo,  false  weigh- 
ing, or  (iiUe  report  of  weight,  or  by  any  other  devioe 
or  means,  shall  Icnowingly  and  willi'ully  assist,  or 
shall  willingly  suffer  or  )>crTnit,  any  person  or  persona 
to  obtain  ti-unsportation  for  property  at  less  ttian  the 
reffular  rates  tlien  established  and  in  force  on  the  lino 
ta  transportoUon  of  such  common  carrier,  aball  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  nluil},  upon 
conviction  thereof  in  any  oourt  of  the  United  States 
of  competent  jurisdiction  witliin  the  district  in  which 
such  nuense  was  committed,  be  (<ubject  to  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  $A,OOU,  or  imprisonment  m  the  neniteutiary 
for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  ootb,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  tor  each  offense. 

'*  Any  person  and  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  corpo- 
ration or  company  who  shall  deliver  property  for 
transportation  to  any  oommon  carrier,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  whom  oa  oonsi|mor  or 
oonsi^ee  any  such  carrier  shall  transport  property, 
who  shall  knowingly  and  willfully,  by  faiaa  billing, 
Iklse  claasiflcation,  lalae  weighing,  or  fulse  report  of 
weiffht,  or  by  any  other  device  or  means,  wliether 
with  or  without  the  consent  or  connivance  of'  tlie  car- 
rier, its  agent  or  agents,  obtain  tnmtiportiition  for  such 
prorierty  at  less  than  the  regular  rates  then  established 
and  in  force  on  tlie  line  of  transportation,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  fraud,  which  is  hereby  declared  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in 
any  com-t  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tioo  within  tlio  district  in  which  such  ofTense  was 
committed,  be  subject  for  each  ofiense  to  a  fine  of  nob 
exceeding  t&iOOO  or  imtn^aonment  in  the  penitentiary 
for  a  term  of  not  exeeeaing  two  years,  or  ootfa,  in  Hit) 
discretion  of  the  court. 

'*  If  any  such  person,  or  any  officer  or  agent  of  any 
such  corporation  or  company,  shall,  by  payment  of 
mone^'  or  other  thing  of  value,  solicitation,  or  other- 
wise, induce  any  common  carrier  autijeot  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  ageute,  to 
discriminate  unjustly  in  his,  its,  or  their  favor  as 
agninst  any  other  consignor  or  consignee  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property,  or  shall  aid  or  abet  any  com- 
mon carrier  in  any  such  unjust  discrimination,  such 
person,  or  such  officer  or  agent  of  such  cornoration 
or  company,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or, ana  shall,  upon  ocmviction  thereof  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  within 
the  district  in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  (5,000,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  {>enitentiarv  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding 
two  yeara,  or  both,  in  tne  discretion  of  the  court,  for 
each  offence  ;  and  such  person,  corporation,  or  com- 

Eany  shall  also,  t<^thcr  witli  s:iid  common  carrier, 
Q  liable,  jointiv  or  severally,  in  an  ootioa  on  the 
case  to  be  broufjnt  by  ony  consignor  or  consignee  dis- 
criminated against  in  any  court,  of  the  United  States 
of  coiiipotent  jurisdiction  for  all  danugea  cauwd  by 
or  resulting  therefrom." 

8eo.  3.  Thftt  section  12  of  sud  act  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Seo,  12.^  That  the  commission  hereby  created  shall 
have  authority  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
business  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  shall  keep  itself  informed  as  to 
the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  same  is  con- 
ducted, and  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain  fVom  such 
common  carriers  full  and  complete  Information  ncces- 
saiT  to  enable  the  commission  to  pciibrm  the  duties 
ana  carry  out  the  otyeets  for  whion  U  was  created : 


and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  commission  shaD 
have  power  to  require,  by  subpcena,  the  att^-ndanee 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  ail 
books,  papers,  taridb,  contracts.  asreemenl»,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  any  matter  under  invesUgation,  and 
in  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  the  oommission, 
or  any  party  to  a  proceeding  before  the  commission, 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

'*  And  any  of  the  curcuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such  inquiry  is  car- 
ried on,  may,  in  ease  of  contumacy  or  retusa)  to  obey 
a  subpoena  issued  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  tit\»  act,  or  other  person,  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  oommon  carrier  or  other  {>erson 
to  appear  licfore  said  commission  (and  produce  books 
and  japers  if  so  ordered)  and  give  evidence  toucliing 
the  matter  in  question ;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  The  clum  that  any  such  testi- 
mony or  evidence  may  tend  to  criminate  the  person 
giving  such  evidence  shall  not  excuse  such  witness 
from  testifying ;  but  such  evidence  or  testimony  shall 
not  be  used  against  such  person  on  the  trial  of  any 
criminal  proceed ing." 

6ec.  4.  That  section  14  of  sud  act  is  hereby  amend- 
ed so  HS  to  read  as  follows : 

*'  Sbo.  14,  That  whenever  an  investigation  shall  he 
made  by  said  commissdon,  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  make 
a  iBport  in  writing  in  respect  thereto,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  findings  of  ftct  upon  which  the  conclusions 
of  the  commission  are  based,  t<^ther  with  its  recom- 
mendation as  to  what  reparation,  if  any,  should  be 
made  by  the  common  carrier  to  any  party  or  parties 
who  may  be  found  to  have  been  injured ;  and  such 
findings  so  made  shall  thcreatter,  in  all  judical  pro- 
ceedings, be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  each 
and  every  fact  found. 

"All  reports  of  investigations  made  by  the  com- 
mission shall  be  entered  ofrecord,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  Aimislied  to  the  party  who  may  iiave  com- 
plained, and  to  any  common  carrier  that  may  have 
been  complained  otC 

"  The  commission  may  provide  for  the  publication 
of  its  reports  and  decisions  in  such  form  and  manner 
OS  may  be  best  adapted  tor  public  information  and 
use,  and  such  authorized  publications  shall  be  com- 
petent evidence  of  the  reports  and  decisions  of  the 
commission  therein  contained,  in  all  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  several  States,  without  any 
further  proof  or  authentication  thereof.  The  commis- 
sion may  also  cause  to  be  printed  for  early  distribu- 
tion its  annual  reports," 

Skc.  5,  That  section  16  of  said  act  is  hereby  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Seo.  16.  That  whenever  any  common  carrier,  as 
defined  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  violate,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  or  perform 
any  lawiul  order  or  requirement  of  the  commission 
created  by  this  act,  not  founded  upon  a  controversy 
requiring  a  trial  by  jury,  as  provided  by  the  seveotli 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commission  or  for  any  com- 
pany or  person  intcroted  in  such  order  or  require- 
ment, to  apply  in  a  summary  way,  by  petition,  to  tie 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  e<iuity  In 
the  judicial  district  In  which  the  common  corner  com- 
plained of  has  its  principal  office,  or  in  which  the  vio- 
loUon  or  <lisobedience  of  such  order  or  requirement 
shall  happen,  alle^ng  such  violation  or  disooedience, 
as  the  case  may  oe ;  and  the  s^d  court  shall  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  tlie  matter,  on  such  short 
notice  to  the  common  carrier  complained  ot  as  the 
oourt  shall  deem  reasonable ;  and  such  notice  may  be 
served  on  such  oommon  carrier,  bis  or  its  offioeis. 
agenfi,  or  servants,  in  such  manner  as-thc  court  shall 
direct ;  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  hejtr  and  de- 
termine the  matter  speedily  as  a  court  of  equity,  and 
without  the  formal  pleadingsond  procee^ngs  opplioa- 
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ble  to  ordinary  Buits  in  equity,  but  in  such  manner 
aa  to  do  justice  in  the  premises ;  and  to  this  end  such 
court  abiU  bare  power,  if  it  think  fit,  to  direot  and 
pToeecute  id  sooh  mode  and  b^such  persons  aa  it  mav 
appoint,  all  such  inquiries  as  the  court  may  thiuK 
needful  to  enable  it  to  form  a  just  judfi^ent  in  the 
matter  of  such  petition;  and  on  such  hearing  the  fiDd- 
ings  of  foct  in  the  report  of  ^d  commL-^ioD  shall  be 
prima /aeu  evidence  of  tbe  matters  tborein  stated  ; 
and  if  it  bo  made  to  appear  to  such  court  on  aucb 
hcarinjT  or  on  report  of  any  such  person  or  persons 
that  the  lawful  order  or  requirement  of  said  commis- 
oion  drawn  in  oue^^tion  has  Geen  violated  or  disobeyed, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court  to  issue  a  wnt  of  in- 
jnnctioa  or  other  proper  procatis,  mandatory  or  other- 
wise, to  rescnun  suob  common  carrier  from  flutber 
oontinuing  auob  violation  or  disobedience  of  such 
order  or  requirement  of  said  oommiaeion  and  enjoin- 
inf^  obedience  to  the  same  ^  and  in  case  of  auy  dU- 
obedienoe  of  any  such  wnt  of  it^junction  or  other 
proper  proosHB,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  it  aball  be 
bwfnl  tor  such  court  to  issue  writs  of  attaehment  or 
any  other  process  of  aaid  court  incident  or  applicable 
to  writs  of  mjunction  or  other  proper  proceas,  manda- 
tory or  otherwise,  against  suoli  common  carrier,  and 
if  a  corporation  against  one  or  more  of  the  directors, 
officons,  or  agents  of  the  same,  or  against  any  owner, 
IC68Ce,  trustee,  reooiver,  or  other  person  Jailing  to 
oliey  Booh  writ  of  ii^jnnodon  or  other  proper  prooea^, 
mandatoiy  or  otherwise;  and  said  court  may,  if  it 
shall  think  fit,  make  an  order  directing  such  common 
carrier  or  other  person  so  dLiobeying  sucli  writ  of  in- 
junotion  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  other- 
vtae,  to  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  for 
each  oHmer  or  person  in  default  the  sum  of  $500  tor 
every  day,  after  a  day  to  be  named  in  the  order,  that 
such  carrier  or  other  person  shall  fail  to  obey  such 
ininnction  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or 
oUierwise:  and  Buoh  moneys  shall  bo  psyable  as  the 
court  ahall  direot,  either  to  the  party  oomplaining  or 
into  oourt,  to  aUoe  the  ultimate  deoWon  of  tbe  court, 
or  into  the  Troaauiy ;  and  payment  thereof  mar, 
without  prejwUos  to  any  other  mode  of  recovering  the 
same,  be  enforced  by  attaehment  or  order  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  writ  of  execution,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
same  had  been  recovered  by  a  final  decree  m  per- 
gonam  in  euch  court.  When  tiie  subject  in  dispute 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  $2,000  or  more,  either  party  to 
such  proceeding  before  sai<l  court  may  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  tbe  name 
regulations  now  provided  by  law  in  respect  of  security 
for  Huoh  appeal :  but  such  appeal  eball  not  opemte  to 
utay  or  sniieisede  the  order  of  the  court  or  tbe  execu- 
tion of  any  writ  or  process  thereon ;  and  such  oourt 
nay,  in  every  such  matter,  order  the  payment  of  auch 
oosta  and  counsel  fees  as  aaalt  be  deemed  reasonable. 
Whenever  any  such  petition  shall  be  filed  or  pre- 
sented by  the  commiasion,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
district  attorney,  under  the  dinx-tioQ  of  tlie  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  the  samo; 
and  the  coats  and  expenses  of  auch  prosecution  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  t^e 
courts  of  the  United  Statoa. 

"  If  the  matters  involved  in  any  such  order  or  re- 
quirement of  said  commission  are  founded  upon  ft 
controversy  requiring  a  trial  by  jui^,  as  provided  by 
the  seventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  auy  such  common  carrier  shall 
violate  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  or  perform  the 
same,  after  notice  given  by  said  commission  as  pro- 
vided in  the  QtV^enth  section  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  company  or  person  interested  in  such 
order  or  nquiremeat  to  apiAy  in  a  summary  way  by 
petition  to  the  circiut  court  of  the  United  States 
sitting  as  a  court  of  law  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  carrier  complained  of  has  its  principal  of- 
fice, or  in  which  the  violation  or  disobedience  of  such 
order  or  requirement  sliaU  happen,  allt^ng  such  vio- 
lation or  disobedience  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  said 
court  shall  by  ita  order  then  fix  a  time  and  place  for 
the  trial  of  said  cause,  whioh  shall  not  be  less  than 


twenty  nor  more  than  fortv  days  tK>m  the  time  said 
order  18  made,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marahal 
of  tiie  district  in  which  sud  proceeding  is  pending  to 
forthwith  serve  a  copy  of  aald  petition,  and  of  said 
order,  upon  each  of  the  defendonta,  and  it  shall  be  the 
dut^  of  the  defendants  to  file  their  answers  to  siiiii 
petition  within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  the  same 
upon  them  as  aforesaid.  At  the  trial  the  flndingM  of 
fact  of  said  commission  as  set  forth  in  its  report  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  matters  thercm  stated, 
and  if  either  party  shall  demand  a  jury  or  shall  omit 
to  naive  a  Jury,  the  court  shall,  by  its  order,  direct 
tlic  marphttl  forthwith  to  summon  a  jury  to  tiy  tiie 
cause ;  but  if  all  the  parties  shall  wuve  a  jury  in 
writinfT,  then  the  oourt  Bhall  try  the  iBBues  in  soid 
cause  and  render  its  judgment  toereon.  If  tbe  sub- 
ject in  dispute  shall  be  of  the  value  of  $8,000  or  more, 
either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  under  the  same  regulations  now  pro- 
vided bv  law  In  respect  to  security  for  such  appeal ; 
but  sucn  appeal  must  be  taken  within  twenty  days 
fVom  tbe  day  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  of  said 
circuit  court.  If  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court 
shall  be  in  favor  of  the  party  complaining,  he  or  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  a  rcasonah^  counsel  or 
attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  tbe  oourt,  which  shall 
be  collected  as  part  of  the  costs  in  the  cose,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  excepting  its  penal  provisions, 
the  dniiit  courts  of  the  Umtod  Stotos  shall  oe  deemed 
to  be  aUwa  in  session." 

Sec  fl.  That  section  17  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended 
so  aa  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Seo.  17.  That  the  commixaion  may  conduct  its 
proceedings  in  such  manner  on  will  best  conduce  to 
the  proper  dispatch  of  biiaineefl  and  to  the  ends  of 
justice.  A  majority  of  the  commission  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  Ibr  tne  transaction  of  business,  but  no 
comrois-sioner  t^hall  participate  in  any  bearing  or  pro- 
ceeding in  which  be  has  any  peuimlary  interest.  Baitl 
commission  may,  fhnn  time  to  time,  moke  or  amend 
such  general  rules  or  ordon  as  may  be  requiiute  for 
theoraerand  regulation  of  prooeodings  before  it,  in- 
cluding forma  of  notices  and  the  service  thereof, 
which  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  those  in 
use  in  tbe  courts  of  the  United  States,  Any  party 
may  appear  before  said  oommission  «id  be  heard,  in 
person  or  by  att<»ney.  Every  vote  and  ofHd^  act  of 
the  comraissioo  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its 
proceedings  shall  be  public  upon  the  request  of  either 
party  interested.  Said  commission  shatl  have  an 
official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed.  Either 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  may  administer 
oaths  and  af&rmations  and  sign  subpcenas." 

Sbo.  7.  That  section  18  of  said  act'  la  hereby  amend- 
ed bo  as  to  read  aa  follows : 

"  Seo.  is.  That  each  commissioner  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $7,600,  payable  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
oommis«on  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  of  $8,S0O,  payable  in  like  man- 
ner. The  commission  shall  have  authority  to  employ 
and  fix  the  compenaatioo  of  such  other  employes  as  it 
may  find  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  ita 
duties.  Until  othervrise  provided  by  law,  the  com- 
misaion  mi^  hire  Buitable  ofiUces  for  its  use,  and  Bhall 
have  authority  to  procure  all  necessary  office  supplies. 
Witnesses  summoned  before  tbe  commission  shall  be 
paid  the  aame  feci  and  mileage  that  ore  ptud  to  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  including 
all  net^ssary  expenses  for  tmnsportation  incurred  bv 
the  commissioners,  or  by  their  employ^  under  their 
orders,  in  making  any  investigation,  or  upon  official 
business  in  any  other  plaoea  thaninttie  city  of  Waah- 
incrton,  shall  be  allowed  and  pud  on  the  presentation 
of  itemized  vouchers  t-herefor  apjmved  by  thechidr- 
man  of  the  commission-" 

Seo.  8.  That  section  21  of  said  act  la  hereby  amend- 
ed f-o  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  S£o.  21.  That  the  commission  shall,  on  or  before 
the  Ist  day  of  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report, 
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which  shall  be  traDsmitted  to  Congrofta,  and  copies  of 
which  shall  be  distributod  os  are  the  other  reports 
transniitted  to  Con^n^s^.  This  report  shall  contaia 
such  information  and  data  oollected  bv  the  commis- 
sion as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  tne  determina- 
tion of  questions  connected  with  the  reenilation  of 
oommercc,  tognUter  with  such  reoommendations  as  to 
additional  legislation  relating  thereto  as  the  com- 
inL'sion  may  doem  necessary ;  and  the  names  and 
oompoDsatton  of  the  peraons  employed  by  said  com- 
mission." 

Sm.  9.  That  eecUon  32  of  Boid  sot  a  liereby  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

'^Sec.  22,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent 
the  carnage,  storage,  or  handliiUF  of  property  free  or 
at  reduced  rates  for  the  United  States,  State,  or  mu- 
oicipal  governments,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to 
or  trom  fairs  and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereat, 
or  tliu  free  carriage  of  destitute  and  homeless  persons 
transported  by  charitable  sootetics,  and  the  necessary 
agents  employed  in  such  transportation,  or  the  issu- 
ance of  mileage,  excurxion,  or  commutation  passenger 
tickets ;  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  oonstniod  to  pro- 
hibit any  common  carrier  fVom  fpving  reduced  rates 
to  ministers  of  religion,  or  to  municipal  governments 
for  the  transportation  of  indigent  persons,  or  to  iii- 
nates  of  the  national  homes  or  State  homes  for  dis- 
abled volunteer  soldier:*  under  arrangements  with  the 
boards  of  managers  of  said  homes;  nothing  in  this  not 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  nulroads  from  giving  free 
carriage  to  their  own  offloors  and  emidoy^,  or  to  pre- 
vent ue  principal  ofBoers  of  any  r^lroad  company  or 
companies  from  exohannrig  passes  or  tickets  with  other 
railroad  comf»nies  for  their  offioersand  employ^ ;  and 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  in  any  way  abridge 
or  alter  the  remedies  now  existing  at  common  law  ot 
by  ststuto,  but  the  proviuons  of  this  act  are  in  addi- 
tion to  Buon  remedies :  IVovidtd,  That  no  pending  liti- 
gation shall  in  anv  wa^  be  affected  by  this  act." 

Seo.  10.  That  tne  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  or  oorponitioo, 
alleging  such  violation  oy  a  common  ourrier,  of  any 
of  we  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple- 
mcnt  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  as  prevents  the 
relator  from  havmg  interstate  traffic  moved  by  sud 
common  carrier  at  the  same  rates  as  ore  charged,  or 
upon  tenns  or  conditions  as  fiivorable  as  those  given 
by  said  common  carrier  for  like  traffic  under  ^milor 
conditions  to  any  other  shipper,  to  Issue  a  writ  or  writs 
of  mandamus  agunat  euob  common  carrier,  command- 
ing such  common  carrier  to  move  and  transport  the 
traffic,  or  to  furnish  cars  or  other  facilities  for  trans- 
portation for  the  party  applying  for  the  writ:  iYo- 
vided.  That  if  any  question  of  fact  as  to  the  proper 
oompen<>ation  to  the  common  carrier  for  the  service 
to  be  enforced  by  the  writ  is  nused  by  the  pleadings, 
the  writ  of  peremptory  mandamus  may  issue,  notwith- 
standing such  question  of  fact  is  unil'etermined,  upon 
Buoh  tenns  as  to  security,  payment  of  monev  into  the 
court,  or  otherwise,  as  the  court  may  thins  proper, 
pending  the  determination  of  the  queetion  of  tact: 
Trovidtd,  That  the  remedy  hereby  given  by  writ  of 
mnndamus  shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  not  be  held 
to  exclude  or  interfere  with  ntlier  remo'liefl  provided 
by  this  act  or  the  act  to  which  it  is  a  supplement 

The  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  on  Sept 
13.  1888,  and  passed  on  Sept.  18.  after  amend- 
mpnt.  The  first  two  amendments  were  formal, 
referring  to  the  posting  oF  schedules  in  "two 
public  and  conspicuons  places."  The  following 
amendments  were  also  adopted  : 

Tn  anibnd  section  2  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"weishine"  the  words  "  false  representation  of  the 
contents  of  the  packa  ^e." 

To  amend  section  3  of  nn  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 
regulate  commerce,"  approved  Feb.  4, 1BS6.  by  strik- 
ing out  wherever  they  occur  in  siud  section  the  woixls 


"  under  substantially  ^milar  circumstances  and  oon- 

ditions." 

To  amend  section  8  of  some  act  by  striking  out 
wherever  they  occur  in  said  section  the  words  "  va- 

due  and  unreasonable." 

To  amend  section  4  of  same  act  by  striking  out  of 
Biud  section  all  after  the  word  "distance"  where  it 
oocuis  before  the  word  "  Provided." 

To  amend  on  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  com- 
merce," approved  Fob.  4, 1887,  by  adding  the  fbllow- 
ing  section: 

"  That  in  all  dvll  actions  and  proceedings  of  what- 
ever nature  arising  under  an  act  entitled  *  Ad  act  to 
regulate  commerce,*  approved  Feb.  4,  1887,  and  un- 
der oil  acto  amendatory  thereof  concurrent  jurisdio- 
tiOQ  with  United  States  courts  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  State  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

To  be  added  alter  the  word  "  created,"  in  line  10  of 
section  S  of  this  act: 

^'And  said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  prescribe  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  said 
common  carrieiM  in  making  their  scbcdulee  of  rates 
and  cba^^  for  transportation  of  penums  and  prop- 
er^ one  uniform  clsiiaiflcation,  and  shall  tnmamit 
copies  thereof  to  said  common  carriers  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  JanuM-y,  1889,  and  thereafter  the 
fulure  or  refusal  of  any  such  common  carrier  to  ob- 
serve said  classification  in  making  schedules  of  rotes 
shall  be  an  unlawf\il  act,  and  all  rates  and  ohanea 
not  in  conformity  with  snid  classiflcatiou  shall  oe 
deemed  and  be  imreasonable  rates  and  cliargeo. 

That  the  tbilowing  section  be  added  to  the  aaid  act 
of  1887 :  "  That  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  required  to  execute  ana  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  upon  the  request  of  said 
com  mission  the  Attomey-Qcneral  of  the  United  States 
shall  Institute  and  pnwecate  all  ncoessaiy  proceedings 
in  the  proper  court  fbr  the  enforcement  of  this  act  and 
for  the  punishment  of  all  violations  thereof." 

Add  to  the  end  of  section  1,  the  following; 

"  Jhwidtd,  howner.  That  it  shall  be  unlawfiil  for 
any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  cany  refined  oils  and  other  petroleum  products, 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  turpentine  for  any  shipper,  in  tank 
or  cylinder  cars,  who  shall  own,  lease,  or  control  tbe 
same  in  any  manner,  except  upon  the  condition  that 
said  carrier  shall  charge  the  t^me  rate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  said  products  in  wooden  packucea  or  bar- 
rels, in  cof^lood  lots,  as  in  said  tank  or  cylm«der  oars, 
tbe  said  tank  and  CTlinder  cars  and  said  wooden  pack- 
ages and  barrels  being  carried  fVeo  in  eaeb  case." 

To  insert  in  the  original  section  SS  tlie  words  or 
inmatee  of  aoldietB'  and  sailom'  orpbus'  homes." 

Tbe  Senate  non-concarred  in  tbe  House  araend.- 
ments ;  a  conference  committee  was  appointed, 
and  at  the  second  session  of  tbe  Congress,  Feb. 
5,  1880,  the  following  report  was  submitted : 

The  committee  of  conference,  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2,861)  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
*^  An  act  to  rcgulat«  commerce,"  approved  Feb.  4, 
1887,  having  met,  after  Aill  and  free  conference  hare 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  roooounend  to  their  re- 
spective HounuK  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment  num- 
bered 8. 

That  the  Senate  recede  ftoni  it»  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  numbered  1,  8,  and  4,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  fVom  its  disagreement  to  tbe 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  nn  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  snid  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

"  And  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  execute  and  enforce  the  provUions  of  this 
act ;  and,  upon  the  rcquert  of  the  commission,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  any  mstrict  attorney  of  the  United 
btates  to  whom  the  commission  may  ^>ply  to  insti- 
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tute  in  the  proper  court  and  to  proeeoute,  under  the  di- 
rcctioD  of  me  Actome^-UtiDeral  of  the  United  StateH, 
fell  neoesaar;  prooeedinfca  for  tbo  enforoement  of  the 
proriaioos  of  this  act,  and  for  the  puTushment  of  all 
violationa  thereof :  and  the  costs  and  expanaett  of  uuoh 
prosecution  ahall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  courta  of  the  United  States." 

And  the  House  a^rce  to  tho  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  tVom  its  disaereeinont  to 
tha  ameodment  of  the  House  aumbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ameodmeat  w  foUowa:  In  uea 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inaertod  b^  said  aoieod- 
ment  insert  the  following: 

And  of  soldiers'  ana  soilorH'  orphans'  homes,  in- 
eludintf  those  about  ts  enter  and  those  returning  h<Hiie 
aiter  diacharee." 

And  the  Home  agree  to  the  same. 

That  aa  to  the  amendmeata  d umbered  8  and  7  the 
flooiouttee  (^confeieiice  are  aoaUe  to  agree. 

The  disagreement  was  to  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  oil  in  barrels  and 
tank  cars  and  the  amendment  conferring  con- 
carrent  jurisdiction  on  State  courts.  A  second 
conference  committee  was  appointed,  the  confer- 
reea  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  from  the 
position  of  insisting  upon  these  amendmeDts, 
and  the  conference  Teport  was  presented  March 
S  and  agreed  to  hj  the  House,  as  the  nulroad 
commission  was  urgent  for  the  m^n  part  of  the 
measure,  and  there  was  no  time  to  spend  in  fur- 
ther discussion.  The  President  approved  of  the 
bill  the  same  day. 

Appeal  In  Capital  Cases.— At  the  first  ses- 
sion ot  the  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  to  provide 
for  a  writ  of  error  in  capital  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes,  but  through  pressure  for  time  It  did 
not  receive  the  approval  of  the  President.  On 
Jan.  7, 1889,  the  Senate  passed  the  measure  again, 
as  follows:  ■ 

Be  it  maeted^  tto. ,  That  there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby, 
established  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  ana 
for  the  weetem  district  of  Arlcansaa,  for  the  northern 
diatrict  of  Uiaeissippi,  and  for  the  western  district  of 
Bouth  Carolina,  respectively,  as  the  uaid  distriote  are 
now  constituted  by  law.  And  terms  of  said  circuit 
courts,  respcctivelv,  shall  be  held  at  the  times  and 
plMe*  now  provided  bj  law  for  the  holding  of  the 
diatrict  oourta  in  aaid  dutricta  respcctivdy.  and  terms 
of  the  (urcait  court  nhall  be  hold  also  at  Uefcna,  in  the 
eastern  diatrict  of  Arkansas,  ut  the  same  times  the 
district  court  is  now  required  bylaw  to  be  held ;  and 
also  at  the  times  and  places  in  West  Vii^g^ia,  where 
the  district  court  is  now  provided  by  law  to  be  held. 

Sbo.  3,  That  aaid  circuit  courts,  respectively,  shall 
have  and  exercise,  within  their  respective  districts, 
the  B^e  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  as  is  or 
may  be  oonfcrrod  by  law  upon  the  other  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States ;  and  all  suits,  causes,  and  pro- 
ceedings now  pending  in  tho  siud  several  respective 
distriet  eourtit,  and  also  in  the  district  court  of  the  dis- 
triot  at  Vest  Vir^nia,  and  also  in  tiie  distriot  court 
of  the  eastOTn  district  of  Artunaas,  held  at  Helena,  in 
and  concerning  which  the  said  diatrict  courts  exen^e 
(urcuit-court  powers,  shall  be  trousfcrred  to  and  be- 
long to  the  juriadictioa  ofs^d  circuit  courts,  respect- 
ively, and  shall  be  proceeded  with  aooordiogly. 

Seo.  9.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  for  each  of 
said  drooit  oourts  in  this  act  mentioned,  by  the  ar~ 
cuit-oourt  judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  said  districts 
are  respectively  embraced,  a  clerk,  who  shall  take  tho 
oath  and  jipve  the  bond  required  by  law  for  clerks  of 
circuit  courts,  who  8h.ill  dischari;o  all  the  duties  and 
be  entitled  to  all  ttie  tees  and  emoluments  prescribed 
by  general  law.  And  the  mawhale  of  the  United 
States  hi  fcod  for  said  respective  districts  shall  act  as 
mtnhfit  of  aidid  (drcidt  courts,  and  the  district  attor- 


neys  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  sud  respective 
districts  shall  dieohartre  the  duties  of  district  attor- 
neys in  sud  cirouit  courta.  Hereafter  all  appoint- 
ments of  clerks  of  circuit  oourts  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  by  the  <srouit  judgee  of  the  respective 
drcuits  in  which  such  circuit  courts  are  or  may  be 
hereafter  established ;  and  all  provisions  of  law  in- 
consistent herewith  m  hereby  repeated. 

Sbo.  4.  That  said  circuit  oourts,  respectively,  shall 
have  power  to  moke  sacii  orders  and  directions  aa  shall 
be  proper  for  the  transfer  from  said  district  courts  of 
all  causes,  prooeedings,  matters,  records,  flies,  and 
papere  as  by  force  of  this  act  should  belong  to  the 
said  cirouit  courts. 

Sao.  6.  That  (he  provisions  of  the  act  entided 
"  An  act  to  amend  sections  fiS3, 671,  and  572  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  ooDTta  in  A*'l'""'"^«  and  other  States,"  approved 
Jan.  81,  1877,  conferring  upon  the  district  oourts 
named  uierein  circuit-court  powers  -  and  section  571 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  ot  the  United  States,  aa 
amended  by  sud  last-mentioned  act^  and  all  provis- 
iODs  of  law  moonaisteat  with  any  of  the  ptoviuons  of 
this oet,  bejUid  &m same  an  hereby,  repealed. 

Ssa  41.  That  hereafter  in  all  oases  oT oonvictitm  of 
crime  the  punishment  of  which  provided  by  law  is 
death,  tried  before  any  oourt  of  the  United  States,  the 
final  judgment  of  such  oourt  asainst  the  re^ndent 
shall,  upon  the  application  of  Uie  respondent  be  re- 
examinodj  reverseo,  or  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Conn 
of  the  United  States  upon  a  writ  of  error,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  said  court  may  prescribe. 
Every  such  writ  of  error  shall  ba  allowed  as  of  right 
and  without  vhe  requirement  of  any  security  for  the 

ftrosecution  of  tho  same  or  for  costs.  Upon  the  al- 
owance  of  every  such  writ  of  error.  It  shall  be  tho 
dnty  at  the  clerK  of  the  oourt  to  whiob  the  writ  of 
error  shall  be  directed  to  forthwith  transmit  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a 
certified  transcript  of  the  record  in  such  case,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duly  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  receive,  file,  and  docket  the  same. 
Every  such  writ  of  error  shall  durini;  its  pendency 
operate  as  a  stay  of  proceedings  upon  the  judgment  in 
respect  of  which  it  is  sued  out.  Any  such  writ  of  er- 
ror may  be  filed  and  docketed  in  said  Supreme  Court 
at  any  time  in  a  term  held  prior  to  the  term  named  in 
the  citation  its  well  as  at  the  time  bo  named ;  and  all 
such  writs  of  error  shall  be  advanoed  to  a  speedy 
hearing  on  motion  of  ather  party.  When  any  sacn 
judgment  shall  be  either  reversed  or  affirmed  the 
cause  shall  be  remanded  to  the  court  From  whence  it 
came  for  iurthcr  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  court  to  which 
such  cause  is  so  remanded  shall  have  power  to  cause 
such  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  No  such  writ  of  error  shall  be  sued  out  or 
granted  unless  a  petition  therefor  shall  be  filed  with 
tho  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  trial  shall  have 
been  hod  during  the  same  time  or  within  such  time, 
not  exceeding  sixty  days  next  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  the  court  which  the  trial  shall  nave  been 
had,  oa  the  court  may  for  cause  allow  by  order  en- 
tered of  record, 

Seo.  7.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  fimn  and  after  the  let  day  of  H^y,  a.  d.  1889. 

The  House  passed  the  measure  on  Jan.  19,  and 
it  became  a  law  without  the  approve  of  the 

President. 

For  the  Protection  of  Girls.— At  the  fir^t 
ses.siou  of  the  Congress  the  House  passed,  and  the 
Senate  passed  with  amendments,  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  girls  in  the  Distriet  of  Cohimbia 
under  sixteen  yeare  of  age.  The  Flouflfe  non-con- 
curred in  tho  Senate  amendments,  and  a  confer- 
ence committee  was  appointed,  which  reported, 
Jan.  10, 1889,  in  favor  of  the  following  form*  of 
the  measure: 
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That  every  penon  who  abaU  carnally  and  unlaw- 
fully know  any  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yearB. 
or  who  ahall  be  accessory  to  such  carnal  and  unlawful 
knowledge  before  the  tact  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  other  place  except  the  Territories,  over  which  the 
United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction,  or  on  any 
vessel  within  tlie  admiralty  or  maritime  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  out  oi  the  jurisuiction  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  Rhall  bo  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
when  convicted  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment at  hard  labor  for  the  first  o^tue  for  not  more 
than  fllteen  years,  and  for  each  Bubnequmt  offense,  for 
not  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  President 
approved  the  measure,  Feb.  9. 

The  Sawdust  tiame. — At  the  first  session  of 
the  Congress  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  punish 
pretend^  dealers  in  ooonterfeit  mone^,  and  oth- 
er fraudulent  devices  for  using  the  United  States 
mails.  On  Feb.  36,  1889,  the  Senate  amended 
and  passed  the  measure  as  follows : 

That  sectitm  5480  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and 
the  same  is  herehv,  so  amended  an  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sko,  5480.  It  any  penoa  havini;  deAiucd  or  in- 
tending to  devise  any  scheme  or  artifice  to  defraud,  or 
to  sell,  dispose  of,  loan,  exchange,  alter,  give  away, 
or  distribute,  aupply,  or  Aimish^  or  procure  for  tine 
lawf ill  use  any  counterfeit  orspunoue  ooin,bank  notet), 
paper  money,  or  any  obligation  or  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  municipality, 
compnny,  corporation,  or  person,  or  anything  repre- 
sented to  be  or  intimated  or  held  out  to  fx  su^  coun- 
terfeit or  spurious  articles,  or  any  sctieme  or  artifice 
to  obtain  money  by  or  throiuh  correspondence,  by 
what  is  commonly  called  the  sawdust  BwinLile"or 
"  counterfeit  money  fraud,"  or  by  dealing  or  pre- 
tending to  deal  in  what  is  commonly  cnllod  "  f^reen 
articles,"  "green  coin,"  ** bills,"  "naper  goods," 
"  spiirioUB  Ireasury  notes,"  "United  States  goods," 
**  green  ci^mrs,"  or  any  other  names  or  terms  intend- 
ed to  be  understood  iis  relating  to  such  counterfeit  or 
HpuriouB  article,  to  he  effected  by  cither  opening  or 
intending  to  open  correspondence  or  communication 
with  any  other  person,  whether  resident  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  by  means  of  the  poet-offioo 
establLthment  of  the  United  States,  or  by  inciting 
such  other  person  or  any  person  to  open  communi- 
oation  with  the  reraon  so  devising  or  intending,  shall, 
in  and  for  executing  such  sohome  or  artifice  or  at- 
tempting flo  to  do,  place  or  cause  to  he  placed  any  tet- 
ter, packet,  writing,  circular,  pamphlet,  or  advertise- 
ment in  any  post-office,  branoh  post-oHicc.  or  street 
or  hotel  letter-box  of  the  United  States,  to  be  sent  or 
deUvered  by  the  sidd  pont-offlce  ci'tablisnmont,  or  shall 
take  or  receive  any  such  therefrom,  such  person  so 
misusing  the  poBtomce  establishment  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
and  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  eighteen 
months,  or  oy  both  such  punishments,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  The  indictment,  information,  or 
compliuDt  mav  severally  charge  offenMs  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  when  committed  witbin  the  Kome  six  cal- 
endtu"  months;  but  the  court  tliercupon  shall  give  a 
sintrle  sentence,  and  shall  proportion  the  punishment 
espcraally  to  the  degree  in  which  the  abuse  of  the 
post-ofilce  eHtablixhrneut  enters  as  an  instrument  into 
such  f^udiilent  aehemc  and  device," 

Sko.  2.  TIjat  any  perron  who,  in  and  for  conduct- 
ing, promoting,  or  carrying  on,  in  any  manner  by 
means  of  the  post-ofQce  establisbment  of  the  United 
Statea,  any  scheme  or  device  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  or  any  other  imlawful  businees  wlint- 
soever,  shidl  uac  or  astiume  or  request  to  be  uddre^sed 
by  any  flctiUous,  false,  or  uutumed  title,  name,  or  ad- 
dress, or  name  other  than  his  own  projxr  name,  or 
ahull  take  or  receive  from  any  post-office  of  the  United 
States  any  letter,  pa>*tal  card,  or  packet  uddrepnt'd  to 
any  auoh  fictitious,  falHe,  or  assumed  title,  name,  or 


address,  ov  name  other  than  hia  own  lawftal  and  prop- 
er name,  shall,  ui>ou  conviction,  be  punishable  sa  pro- 
vided in  the  flnt  section  of  this  act. 

Seo.  S.  That  the  Postmaster- General  nuij^,  upon 
evidence  satisfactory  to  him.  that  any  j^reon  is  using 
any  fictitious,  false,  or  assumed  muuc,  title,  or  addre^ 
in  conducting,  promoting,  or  carding  on,  or  assisting 
therein^  tv  means  of  the  poat-omoe  establishment  m 
the  United  Sbdea,  an^  business  scheme  or  device  in 
violation  of  the  proviaiuna  of  this  act,  instruct  any 
postmaster  at  any  post-office  at  which  such  letters, 
c&rde.or  packets,  addro»Hcd  to  such  tictitiouB,  fill^e,  or 
assumed  name  or  address  arrive  to  notify  the  par^ 
claiming  or  recoiviuji  such  letters,  cards,  or  packets  to 
appear  at  the  post-office  and  be  identified ;  and  if  the 
partv  so  notified  fiul  to  appear  and  be  identified,  or  if  it 
shall  satisfactorily  appear  that  such  letters,  cards,  or 
packets  are  addressed  to  a  fictitious,  false,  or  anumed 
name  or  address,  such  lettera,  postal  cards,  or  pack- 
ages shall  be  forwarded  to  the  dead-letter  office  as  flo- 
titious  matter. 

Sso.  4.  That  all  matter  the  depmdt  of  whi<^  in  the 
mails  Ib  by  this  act  made  punishable  is  hereby  de- 
clared non-mailable ;  but  nothing  in  thiH  act  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  authorize  any  person  other  tlian  an 
emjiloy^  of  the  dead-letter  offloe,  duly  authorized 
thereto,  to  open  any  letter  not  addressed  to  hiuwolf. 

Sec.  6.  Tnat  whenever  the  FoBtmasteMTcncral  Is 
satisfied  that  letters  or  [«ckcts  sent  in  the  maila 
are  addressed  to  places  not  the  residenct^  or  business 
address  of  the  pensons  for  whom  they  are  intended,  to 
enable  such  persons  to  escape  identification,  he  may 
direct  postmasters  to  deliver  such  letters  only  from  the 
post-office  upon  identification  of  persons  addressed. 

The  House  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, but  after  a  conference  receded  from  its 
non-concurrence.  The  President  approved  the 
measure,  March  2. 

International  Mone^-Ordere.— Both  Houses 
passed  the  following  bill  increasiug  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  international  money-orders. 

Be  a  maaed,  Oc,  That  section  4028  of  the  Sevised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (second  edition,  167B)  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Sec.  402S.  The  FoetmasterKleneral  may  conclude 
arrangements  with  the  post  departments  of  foreign 
governments  with  whicn  postal  conventions  have 
been  or  may  be  concluded  for  the  exchange,  by  means 
of  postal  oiiiers,  of  small  sums  of  money,' not  exceed- 
ing (100  in  amount,  at  such  rates  of  exchange  and 
compensation  to  ^wstmastors,  and  under  such  rules 
and  relations  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  and  the 
expenses  of  establishing  and  conducting  such  systcma 
of  exchange  may  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
money-order  business." 

Sec.  2.  That  this  act  shall  take  efll'Ct  within  six 
months  trom  the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  Prea- 
dent. 

The  President  approved  the  measure  Feb.  1, 
1889. 

Appropriatlonfi.— Just  previous  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  Congress.  March  2, 1889,  Mr. 
Randall,  of  Ponni^ylvania,  submitted  a  summary 
of  the  various  general  appropriation  bills  passed 
during  the  second  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress, which  is  presented  in  tabular  form  on  the 
next  page. 

Summary. — The  Fiftieth  Congress  began  its 
first  session  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
1H87,  and  did  not  finally  adjourn  until  Oct  80, 

1888.  The  second  session,  Iwj^inning  at  the 
usual  tirae,  expired  by  limitation  of  law  on 
March  4.  188fi.  There  were  introduced  in  the 
house  13,GC4  bills  and  269  joint  resolutions. 
There  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  4,000  bills 
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and  146  joiot  resohitions.  Of  all  these,  1,791 
became  laws.  The  most  important  measures  of 
a  general  character  have  been  noticed,  and  the 
public  measures  not  here  dealt  with  in  detail 
have  been  mainly  bills  providing  for  public  build- 
ings, for  bridges,  and  for  granting  the  right  of 
way  to  railroads,  or  other  matters  incidental  to 
the  toutine  business  of  the  OovermnenL  Abont 
House  bills  and  409  Senate  bills  that  became 
laws  were  private.  Among  the  important  pub- 
lic measures  that  failed  were  the  Mills  tariff  bill 
and  the  Senate  substitute  for  it;  the  |;eneral 
land  bill,  and  the  general  forfeiture  bill ;  the 
bill  to  prevent  the  product  of  convict  labor  from 
being  used  in  any  Government  department,  or 
upon  public  buildings  or  public  works;  to 
aathonze  Ave  civilized  tribes  to  lease  their  lands ; 
to  regulate  the  intoniol-rerenue  laws;  to  author- 
ize the  issue  of  fractional  silver  certificates;  to 
provide  in  certain  cases  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads ;  to  prevent  the  employment  of  alien 
labor  upon  public  buildings  and  in  the  depart- 
ments ;  to  forfeit  the  Northern  Paoiflc  land 
grants;  to  proride  for  tha  revooaticHi  of  tiie 
wiUidraml  of  luids,  made  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain railroads :  to  empower  the  President  to  pro- 
tect American  fishermen  and  fishing  vessels;  to 
request  the  President  to  negotiate  with  Mexico 
for  a  boundary  commission ;  to  aid  the  States  in 
education  ;  to  appoint  an  alcoholic  commission  ; 
to  grant  the  right  of  wajr  for  irrigation  purposes ; 
to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  meats ;  to  regulate 
the  dauifioation  and  valuation  ol  fordgn  mer- 
ehandise;  to  increase  the  pension  for  total  disa- 
bility ;  to  relieve  soldiers  and  sailors  who  enlisted 
underasBumed  names  during  the  war ;  toestablish 
a  national  art  commission  ;  to  make  telegraph 
companies  subject  to  regulation  bv  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission ;  to  reauce  the  rate 
of  postage  on  seecb  and  bulbs ;  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  contagious  diseases  from  one 
State  to  another ;  to  fund  the  Pacific  Railroad 
debt  to  the  Government ;  to  admit  the  Territo- 
ries of  Utah,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming ; 
to  promote  commercial  union  with  Canada ;  to 
autnorize  the  President  to  open  negotiations 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Dominion-;  to  grant 
woman  suffrage ;  to  repeal  the  civil-service  law ; 
to  repeal  all  internal  revenoe laws;  tolayagrad- 
uatea  income  tax ;  to  authorize  tree  coinage  of 
silver ;  to  repeal  the  oleomargarine  act;  to  re- 
peal the  arrears-of-pension  limitation.  Both  the 
fisheries  trca^  and  the  extradition  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  Great  Britain  were  rejected  by  tjie 
Senate. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
States;  ratified  the  national  Constitution  Jan. 
9, 1788 ;  area  4,090  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  decenni^  census  (1880), 
700 ;  capitel,  Hartford. 

CIOTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley.  Republican  ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor, 
Samuel  E.  Merwin;  Secretary  of  State,  B,  Jay 
Walsh ;  Treasurer,  B.  Stevens  Henry :  Comptroller, 
John  B.  Wright ;  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  Charles  U.  Hine :  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, Orsamus  R.  Fyler;  Itailroad  Commision- 
ers,  George  M.  Woodniff,  William  H.  Haywood, 
William  O.  Seymour;  Chief  Justice  of  tnc  Su- 
preme Court,  John  D.  Park,  who  retiretl  in  April, 


having  reached  the  limit  of  age,  seventy  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ex-Govemor  Charles  B. 
Andrews  by  appointment  of  the  Governor; 
Associate  Justices,  Elisha  Carpenter,  Dwight 
Loomis,  Sidney  B.  Beardslcy  (who  resigned  on 
Oct.  31)  succeeded  by  Edward  W.  Seymour, 
Dwight  W.  Pardee,  who  will  retire  by  reason  of 
Ke  m  Febraary,  1890^  and  will  be  racoeeded  by 
Invid  Torrance. 

Population. — The  estimated  population  of 
the  State,  based  upon  returns  from  trie  different 
towns,  for  1887,  was  737,276.  For  1888  an  esti- 
mate, based  upon  similar  returns,  places  the  pop- 
ulation at  758,663. 

Flnanoes.— The  annual  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  war  ending  June  30,  1889,  shows  n 
balance  of  |761,699.08  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year;  tiie  total  receipte  amounted  to 
$1,923,894.16,  and  the  total  payments  to  $3,145,- 
220.94,  leaving  a  balance  on  June  30,  1889,  of 
$530,372.25.  The  expenditures  include  $500,000 
for  Stete  bonds  redeemed,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  bonded  debt  has  been  redut»d  to  $8,- 
740,20a 

Under  a  new  law  authorizing  deposits  of  smv 
plus  funds,  the  Treasurer  h^  deposited  such 
funds  with  various  institutions,  so  as  to  yield  a 
rate  of  interest  as  large  as  that  paid  on  the 
bonded  debt  The  aggregate  receipts  under  the 
new  law  for  taxing  express,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone companies  will  be  about  the  same  as  under 
the  previous  law. 

The  number  of  bonds,  notes,  eta,  stamped  and 
registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  investment 
tax  law  (which  did  not  teke  effect  till  Aug.  1) 
for  the  two  months  ending  Oct.  1,  1889,  was  89,- 
848  ;  amount,  $28,496,959.34  ;  taxes  recdved, 
$110,270.99.  The  tax-rate  for  each  of  the  yens 
1889  and  1890  is  one  mill. 

I«giBlatiTe  SessioB.— The  second  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  0,  and 
.was  not  ended  till  June  32.  Its  first  act  after 
organization  was  the  choice  of  Stete  oQlcets  for 
the  ensuing  year,  there  being  no  choice  by  the 
people  in  the  November  election.  For  Governor 
the  vote  in  joint  session  stood  159  for  Morgan 
G.  Bulkeley  (Republican)  to  95  for  Luzon  B. 
Morris  (Democrat).  The  remaining  candidates 
on  the  Hepublinn  ticket  were  electra  by  practi- 
cally the  same  vote.  The  proposed  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  passed  by 
the  Xj^islature  of  1887,  was  again  adopted,  and 
provision  was  made  for  its  submission  to  the 
people  at  an  election  in  October.  To  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  existing  license  laws,  an  act 
known  AS  the  "  anti-screen  law  "  was  pa^ed,  de- 
claring that  "no  premises  where  intoxicatiiu; 
liquors  are  sold  shall,  during  the  time  when  such 
sales  are  prohibited  by  law,  be  f<ool»tructed  by 
any  cnrtoin,  screen,  or  other  device  as  to  prevent  a 
full  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  bar  and  inte- 
rior of  such  premi.«es  from  the  main  entrance,  or 
the  street  or  sidewalk  adjacent  thereto."  All 
persona  who  disobey  the  law,  except  licensed 
druggists,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  over  $60 
or  imprisonment  or  both.  Another  act  requires 
that  all  persons  convicted  of  intoxication  shall 
be  put  under  oath  to  tell  where  they  obtuned 
thft  liquor.  A  refusal  to  answer  shall  be  con- 
sidered contempt  of  court,  Hiid  shall  subject  the 
offender  to  imprisonment  from  ten  to  thirty 
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days.  In  towns  that  bave  voted  against  license, 
all  buildings  or  other  places  nsed  bj  societies  or 
olubs,  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  dis- 
pensed shall  be  deemed  common  nuisances,  for 
which  the  members  are  liable. 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  school 
laws:  The  beginning  of  the  school  year  is 
changed  from  Sept  1  to  Julv  15  ;  the  enumera- 
of  children  of  school  ^e  is  nereafter  to  be  made 
in  October,  instead  of  January,  the  returns  to  be 
made  on  or  before  Oct.  20:  schools  are  to  be 
maintained  36  weeks  in  each  year  in  every  dis- 
trict when  the  number  of  enumerated  children  is 
60  or  more,  instead  of  100,  and  80  weeks  in  all 
other  districts,  instead  of  80  and  34,  according 
to  enumeration.  Small  school  districts  may  be 
united,  at  the  discretion  of  tha  board  of  visitors. 

A  change  in  the  ballot  law  was  one  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  the  session.  A  bill  embracing 
the  chief  features  of  the  Australian  law  (see 
"  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1887,  page  346),  sim- 
ilar to  the  lAaasachusetts  act,  passed  both  Houses, 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  titovemor.  A  new  bill, 
modifying  the  former  one  to  meet  the  Qovemor*8 
objections,  was  then  passed  and  received  his  sig^ 
nature.  The  following  are  its  leading  provis- 
ions, which  are  applicable  to  all  regular  town 
and  city  elections  and  to  the  elections  held  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber :  All  ballots  shall  be  printed  on  plain  white 
paper,  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretair 
of  State.  It  shall  be  of  uniform  size,  color,  qual- 
ity, and  thickness  for  each  ballot  of  the  same 
class,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secreta^.  This 
blank  ballot  paper,  with  the  words  "  omcial  bal- 
lot "  printed  on  the  bock  of  each  sheet,  shall  be 
issued  to  any  person  that  applies  and  pays  tor  it, 
accompanied  with  directions  as  to  the  kind  of 
type  to  be  used.  The  names  of  the  party,  the 
candidates,  and  the  offices  may  be  printed  thereon 
in  black  ink,  and  nothing  more.  Votes  cast  for 
Presidential  Electors,  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Secretary,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  Senator,  Sheriff,  and  Judge 
of  Probate  shall  be  on  one  ballot.  Votes  cast  for 
Representatives  shall  be  on  one  ballot.  Votes  cast 
for  dtyofflicers  shall  be  on  one  ballot.  Votes 
cast  for  town  officers  shall  be  on  one  ballot' 
Votes  for  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  on  one 
ballot  The  Secretary  shall  also  furnish  the  town 
clerks,  at  least  five  days  before  any  election, 
with  envelopes  of  uniform  color  and  size,  self-' 
sealing,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  State. 
The  selectmen  of  each  town  shall  provide  a  suit- 
able room  or  rooms  or  booths  for  holding  all 
elections  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  The 
interior  of  the  rooms  or  booths  shall  be  secure 
from  outside  observation,  and  said  rooms  or 
booths  shall  be  located  in  or  connected  with 
the  room  where  the  ballot-box  shall  be  stationed. 
The  number  of  rooms  or  booths  shall  be  one  for 
each  one  hnndred  and  fifty  registered  voters.  The 
ballot-box  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
votes  in  a  room  which  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
access  to  it  shall  be  from  the  room  or  rooms, 
booth  or  booths,  in  which  the  electors  shall  pre- 
pare their  ballots  and  place  them  in  enve- 
lopes. The  exit  from  such  room  shall  be  into 
some  other  room  or  hall  or  into  a  public  street 
or  square.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  room  or  inolosure  where  the  ballot-box  is 


placed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the 
envelope  that  contains  his  ballots,  unless  he  be  a 
duly  appointed  moderator,  box-tender,  registrar, 
or  challenger.  No  person  except  those  author- 
ized to  remain  in  the  inclosure  where  the  ballot- 
box  is  placed  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  same, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  a  ballot 
No  person  shall  give  or  offer  to  any  elector,  in 
anv  room  or  booth  hereinbefore  provided,  any 
ballot  or  envelope  to  be  used  in  voting.  The 
selectmen  shall  provide  at  the  entrance  of  the 
voting-place  an  envelope  booth  and  a  ballot 
booth,  each  in  chai^  of  two  persons.  No  official 
envelope  shall  be  delivered  to  the  voter,  or 
conntwl  asa  vote,  unless  indorsed  with  the  names 
or  initials  of  both  of  the  envelope  clerks.  The 
voter  shall  enter  a  room  or  booth,  place  in  the 
envelope  the  ballots  containing  the  names  of  the 
persons  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  and  securely 
seal  the  envelope  before  entering  the  room  or  in- 
closure of  the  ballot-box.  The  registrars  of  each 
town  shall  designate  and  appoint  two  persons  to 
serve  during  tm  houra  the  polls  shall  be  open, 
who  shall  luiTe  ohai^^  of  the  rooms  or  booths. 
But  one  elector  at  a  time  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  same  room  or  booth  to  prepare  his  bal- 
lot and  enclose  it  in  an  envelope,  ana  no  elector 
shall  remain  in  the  room  or  booth  while  prepar- 
ing his  ballot  more  than  three  minutes.  No  per- 
son shall  peddle  or  offer  any  ballot  to  another 
person  within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  polling- 
place  on  the  day  of  election.  The  voter  may 
make  erasures  or  paste  other  names  upon  hu 
ballot,  as  before.  A  penalty  is  imposed  for  conn- 
terfeiting  the  blank  oallots  or  offioial  envelopes, 
and  for  violating  any  provision  of  the  act. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the  tax  laws. 
The  gross-earnings  tax  on  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  express  companies,  being  considered  uncon- 
stitutional so  far  as  it  relates  to  earnings  from 
interstate  traffic,  was  abandoned,  except  in  case 
of  express  companies,  as  to  which  it  was  modi- 
fled  so  as  to  apply  only  to  gross  earnings  on  traf- 
fic between  points  wholly  within  the  State,  and 
the  rate  was  increased  to  6  per  cent,  of  such 
eamings.  Any  such  company  may  pay  the  State 
$10,000  annnaUy  in  lieu  of  such  tax.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  instead  of  the  former 
tax,  are  required  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  annu- 
ally upon  each  mile  of  line  owned,  leased,  or  op- 
erated by  them  within  the  State,  and  telephone 
companies  must  further  pay  a  tax  of  seventy 
cents  upon  each  telephone  transmitter  furnished 
or  rented  to  any  one  by  them.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  a  new  tax  should  be  levied  upcm  col- 
lateral  inheritances,  being  S  per  cent,  of  all  sums 
in  excess  of  $1,000,  which  sum  is  exempt  In- 
vestment companies  were  added  to  the  list  of 
corporations,  including  banks,  etc.,  whose  capital 
stock  is  liable  to  taxation.  Another  radical 
change  in  the  law  provides  that  any  person  may 
bring  to  the  State  Treasurer  any  bond,  note,  or 
other  chose  in  action,  and  pay  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent,  on  its  face  for  any  number  of  vears,  and 
(or  such  time  as  payment  is  made  it  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  whatever.  The-  Treas- 
urer is  required  to  register  and  stamp  the  secu- 
rities so  presented.  In  consequence  of  this  en- 
actment, the  tax  rate  on  property  for  each  of  the 
jrears  1889  and  1890  was  reduced  to  one  mill,  and 
if  the  receipts  from  other  sources  should  be  auffi- 
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cient  for  the  need»  of  the  State,  the  Treasurer 
was  authorized  to  suspend  the  collection  of  the 
tAX  for  1890  till  after  the  next  General  Assembly 
should  take  action  in  the  premii^cs.  The  Treas- 
urer was  authorized  to  deposit  on  interest  surplus 
funds  of  the  treasury  in  any  national  or  State 
banks  or  investment  companies  in  the  State,  and 
was  enipowcre<l  to  borrow  not  more  than  9300,- 
000  temporarily,  in  ease  of  necessity. 

An  amendmpnt  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
proposed  for  the  first  time,  increasing  the  salary 
of  members  of  the  Legislature  from  $800  to 
f 500,  and  providing  that  the  State  may  furnish 
conveyance  for  members  to  and  from  the  sessions, 
instead  of  allowing  them  mileage,  as  at  present. 
The  following  law  is  also  noteworthy : 

In  every  public  department  and  upon  all  public 
worka  of  this  State,  honorably  diachor^ed  Union  «ol- 
dieiR  and  ssilont  sn&ll  be  prclbrred  for  appointment 
and  employment.  A^re,  loa:>  of  limb,  or  otiier  phyaical 
impainnent  which  does  not  in  fact  incapadtaui,  shidi 
not  be  deemed  to  diagualify  them,  provided  thaj  poa- 
Kess  the  other  roqubite  quallHcations. 

The  sale,  gift,  or  delivery  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  to  minors  under  sixteen  years  is  forbidden, 
and  no  person  under  that  age  is  allowed  to  smoke 
or  use  tobacco  in  a  public  street  or  place. 

A  second  State  normal  school  was  established 
at  Willimantic.  $75,000  being  appropriated  for 
buildings  and  $20,000,  for  snpport  for  two  years. 
The  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  to  enlarge 
the  present  normal  school  at  New  Britain,  and  a 
new  law  for  the  government  of  both  schools  was 
adopted.  The  following  regular  appropriations 
were  made  for  two  years :  State  House  and 

f-ounds.  $62,000;  State  Normal  School  at  New 
ritain  for  support,  $84,000 ;  for  State  paupers, 
$14,000;  to  each  of  the  hospitals  at  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Bridgeport.  $10,000  ;  industrial 
School  for  Girls,  $71,0(,K);  for  sick,  wounded,  and 
insane  soldiers,  $130 ;  for  support  of  paupers  and 
indigent  patients  at  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
$315,000 ;  State  Reform  School,  for  repairs,  $10,- 
000,  for  support.  $117,000 ;  for  deficit  in  earnings 
of  State  Prison,  $11,200;  for  common  schools, 
$470,000.  The  total  amount  appropriated  was 
ntmut  $3,680,000.  Other  acta  of  the  session  are 
US  follow : 

Providing  for  the  uttuchment  in  civil  actions  ot 
the  fixtures  of  telegr^b.  telephone,  or  electric-liglit 
or  power  oompanieti  in  tlie  aame  manner  an  real  es- 
tate, by  todginjr  with  the  Secretaiy  of  State  a  oerljfi- 
cate  ol  such  attachment. 

Securinij  minority  repreaentatioii  in  the  election  of 
the  foUowiDK  named  town  oftlcere  :  AsscssofB,  mem- 
bers of  Uie  board  of  relief,  selectnien,  constables,  grand 
jnron,  and  jUHticcs  of  the  peace,  by  providing  that, 
when  ao  even  number  of  om<nal8  for  any  of  such  offi- 
ces is  to  be  chosen,  each  vriter  shall  vote  for  nnlycmo 
halfof  tbcm ;  if  the  number  be  odd,  he  shall  vote  only 
for  a  bare  majority  of  the  members. 

£Hbiblishinf{  the  &i-»t  Monday  in  September  lb  a  le- 
aal  holltlay,  to  be  known  an  Labor  Day. 

Providing  that  all  eeneral  laws,  unless  there:  n  spo- 
cially  pm%-ided,  Khali  take  effect  on  July  1  next  lol- 
lowing  the  adjournment  ol  the  General  Assomhly,  and 
all  Hpeciiil  lawe  from  the  diiy  i>f  their  iipjimvni. 

Providing  a  pentilty  for  tappinfj  telesnkpli  iind  tele- 
phone wireii  and  liftening  to  ntesaagcs  thereoD  ttmu- 
niitted. 

Making  It  a  mii^emeaoor,  pum^ltallle  by  fine  or  !m- 
priBonmcQt  or  l«th,  lor  any  person  drivm^  upon  or 
against  another  in  the  public  uighway  to  dnw  or  go 
awa>'  t>T>m  the  pUico  of  accident  without  rendering  as- 


sistance or  to  reflue  to  (rfrehla  name  wreridenoeorlo 
give  a  liolBe  name  or  rueidenoe  for  the  puipoae  of  evad- 
ing responsibility. 

Imposing  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  upon 
any  i>erson  who  shall  lead  or  drive  a  bear  upon  any 
street  or  highway. 

Defining  vorioai*  (Vauds  in  the  manufactnie  and  sale 
of  vinegar,  provitUiv  punishment  for  the  same,  and 
directing  the  State  daiiy  oommiauoner  to  enforce  the 
aot 

Providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  probate  court 
of  a  trustee  of  the  estate  of  any  peraon  who  has  disap- 
peared or  is  missing,  and  who  can  not  be  found  after 
diligent  search. 

Providing  for  the  Incorporata<m  of  Christian 
churches. 

Providing  that  Iho  owner  of  domeetio  fowls  tres- 

Sassing  upon  the  pramiaes  of  another  person  shall  be 
able  for  all  damage  done  by  such  fowls. 
Providing  that  no  person  who  receives  a  valuable 
consideration  for  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  shall 
defend  any  action  upon  such  contract  on  the  gromid 
that  it  was  so  mode  until  he  restore  such  oonudcio- 
tion. 

.allowing  any  person  af^frieved  by  the  neglect  of 
any  railroad  company  or  oumpenies  to  make  connoc- 
tions,  to  have  a  oearing  befon  the  railroad  oommis- 
sioncn,  who  shall  make  snob  order  in  the  matter  as 
they  find  reaoonablc. 

Prohibiting  dlsoriminatioD  in  lilb-insiuaiioe  oon- 
traets. 

Providing  that  damages  in  a  detitulted  action  of  tort 
shall  be  assessed  by  a  jury. 

Preaeribing  a  now  procedure,  to  be  had  before  the 
judge  oi  probate  in  order  to  secure  the  ooQUnltiONit 
of  a  person  to  any  insane  asylum. 

Allowink(  an  uj>peal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  tite 
decision  of  the  judge  of  prul>ate  committing  childnn 
to  the  State  Reform  School,  the  Industrial  School  for 
Qirls,  or  homes  for  dependent  and  negleotod  bbildren. 

Directing  each  board  of  oount7  oommiewoiten  to 

S point  u  tfame  warden  for  the  connty,  whose  duty 
all  be  to  enforce  the  game  laws ;  also  a  fish  warden 
to  enforce  the  fishing  laws. 

further  regulating  the  ttale  of  liquor  by  druggists 
upon  prescription  of  a  regular  iiliysician. 
Creating  a  new  hoard  ot  ^hell-fish  commi.-'sionerB. 
Imposing  a  tax  on  any  authorized  increase  of  capi- 
tal i»toek  of  corporations  having  authority  to  do  their 
primnpal  business  outside  of  the  State. 

Idmiting  the  [>ower  of  railroad  oomroniee  to  guar- 
antee tlte  Donds  or  dividends  on  stock  of  any  utiier 
railroad  corporntiun. 

l^roviding  thut  the  fii«cul  year  for  all  departments 
of  the  State  government  shall  end.on  Sept.  30  inttteod 
of  June  30. 

Providing  that  cemeteries  shall  not  hereafter  be 
located  near  ice  ponds. 

Validating  certMn  omissions  and  irregnlaritjee  in 
the  asxesRment  anil  collection  of  taxes,  in  the  acts  of 

i'uBtii-es  of  the  peace  and  noturien,  in  the  sale  of  land 
ly  order  of  court,  in  conveyance  by  married  women, 
and  in  certain  other  cases. 

Providing  that  all  public  acts  of  this  Oenetal  As- 
sembly shall  take  effect  on  Aug.  1, 1889. 

Incorporating  the  rity  of  BoekviUe  and  the  oitf  of 
Uaobu^. 

Providing  for  a  contour  topographical  survey  and 
map  of  the  State,  to  bo  made  in  co-operation  with  the 
Umto.!  Stales  Goologioal  Survey,  and  outhoriiaiiig  the 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  $25,000  therefor. 

t>roviding  that  when  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  loarioe, 
adniittoJ  to  any  public  institution,  has  a  wife  or  chil- 
dren under  Hixtetn  year»,  who  ore  without  adequate 
support,  the  selcctmei>  may  be  directed  to  support 
them  outside  the  almshouse,  expending  not  man 
than  two  doUare  a  week  tor  ouch  pers<m,  wfaiidi  sum 
shall  be  reimbursed  them  by  tlie  Stale. 

Prohibiting  any  inilroad  company  from  oharauig 
for  detention  of  oan  in  loading  or  unloading,  or  from 
collecting  storage  for  any  time  less  than  two  days,  or 
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flrom  haviuf;  a  lieD  tor  f^if^ht  or  sdvaocea,  unless  it 
shall  deliver  to  the  conKj^nee,  at  bis  request,  a  copy 
of  Ibe  bill  tor  such  cburged  and  advaooeB. 

Pruvtdinff  that  no  Iteenee  shall  be  grunted  to  sell 
liquor  in  any  buildinfir  used  also  as  a  dwelliog  or 
lod^ing-hou^,  unless  access  to  the  part  where  liquor 
a  sold  i'rom  tbo  other  part  is  effbctually  cut  off. 

Edncatlon.— For  the  school  year  1887-'88  the 
State  Superintendent  reports  the  following  sta- 
tistics eoncemine  public  schools:  Total  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  154,933; 
number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  126,055 ;  aver- 
age attendance  (or  the  year,  81,^8;  number  of 
male  teachers  employed,  493;  female  teachers, 
3.^;  schools  taught.  1,^;  school-houses  in  the 
SUte,  1,660;  value  of  school  property,  |6.068.- 
269.16 ;  average  length  of  school  year,  179-08 
davs ;  permanent  school  fund  held  by  the  State, 
$2',019,572.40 ;  amount  expended  by  the  State 
for  public  schools,  $348,597;  total  amount  ex- 
praded  State  and  local  authorities  for  public 
schools,  11,818,833.04.  Of  the  amount  expend- 
ed by  the  State,  $282,398  vas  derived  from  State 
taxes  and  $116,199  from  income  of  the  perma- 
nent school  fund.  The  principal  of  this  fund  on 
June  30,  1888,  amounted  to  $2,019,573.40,  and 
on  June  30  of  this  year  to  $2,033,753.83,  the  lat- 
ter sum  being  invested  as  follows :  Bonds  and 
mortKages  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  $1,600,194.88 ;  real  estate,  $104,- 
033.70:  national  bank  stock,  $175347.61 ;  cash. 
$58,678.19.  Within  recent  years  the  fund  has 
been  gradually  impaired  by  unfortnnate  invest- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  the  school  popula- 
tion has  been  steadily  increasing.  As  a  result, 
the  annual  apportionment  of  about  seventy-five 
cents  for  eacli  child  of  school  age  from  the  in- 
come of  the  fund,  will  soon  be  impossible,  unless 
its  former  condition  is  more  than  restored.  Its 
maximum  limit  was  reached  in  1848,  when  it 
amounted  to  $2,077,641.19.  The  Legislature  this 
year  appropriated  $17,801.87  toward  supplying 
the  deficiency,  but  took  no  further  action.  The 
revenue  from  the  fund  applied  to  schools  for 
188&-'89  was  $117,932.25. 

The  school  building  at  Nevr  Britain,  finished 
in  1883,  and  intendra  for  150  pupils,  already 
fails  to  furnish  accommodations  equal  to  the 
demands  upon  it.  There  were  in  attendance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  265  pupils,  and  all 
available  room  is  now  in  use.  The  demand  for 
teachers  properly  trained  ts  constantly  increas- 
ing. Of  the  218  who  have  been  graduated  since 
lm3,  204  are  employed  in  the  schools  of  this 
State.  The  Legislature  this  year  provided  for 
the  enlargement  of  this  school  and  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  at  Willimantic. 

State  Institutions.  —  At  the  Connecticut 
School  for  Imbeciles  the  number  of  pupils  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Oct,  1,  1888,  was  142,  and 
there  remained  in  the  school  at  that  date  128. 
Of  th^,  102  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State. 
The  amount  received  from  the  State  for  their 
support  during  1867-88  was  $11,006.55. 

T^e  Soldiers'  Hospital  tward  reports  the  fol- 
lowing sums  paid  bv  the  State  in  aid  of  veterans 
for  the  year  ending  .tune  30, 1888 :  To  the  various 
State  Hospitals,  $7.740.27 ;  to  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
$24.99d.9t;  for  insane  soldiers,  $8,946.06  On 
June  80,  1888.  the  number  in  the  home  was  124; 
in  the  hospitals,  21 ;  in  the  Insane  Ilospital,  10. 


The  utmost  capacity  of  the  home,  when  all  im- 
provements are  made,  will  be  225  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmat«s  has  varied  from  110  to  175, 
being  larger  in  wint-er  than  in  summer. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  or- 
ganised in  1870.  The  number  of  pupils  received 
up  to  June  SO.  1886,  was  789.  At  that  date  there 
were  818;  51  pupils  were  received  during  the 
year  succeeding,  and  there  remained  at  its  close 
212.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  66 
pupils  were  received,  and  there  remained  in  the 
school  at  that  date  215.  The  total  expenditures 
of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1887, 
were  $50,015.44,  of  which  the  State  paid  $88,- 
080.78 ;  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  they 
were  $56,335.34,  of  which  the  State  paid  $45,- 
094.87.  The  making  of  boxes  by  tne  pupils 
brings  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $10,000  to 
the  school. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Meriden  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  "  cot- 
tage system,"  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  most 
useful  feature.  Only  about  150  of  the  425  boys 
in  the  institution  are  now  cared  for  in  the  con- 
gregate department  in  the  main  building,  and 
the  superintendent  looks  forward  to  the  ultimate 
removal  of  all  the  boys  to  the  cottages.  At 
present  the  chief  industry  at  the  school  is  the 
caning  of  chairs.  The  chair  shop  earned  over 
$6,000  last  year,  but  this  paid  only  about  6  per 
cent,  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  school. 

The  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield  contained  in 
October,  1889,  about  325  convicts,  of  whom  40 
were  life  prisoners.  The  Ijegislature  appropri- 
ated $25,000  for  the  coiistrnction  of  two  work- 
shops at  the  institution. 

Railroads.— The  railroads  of  the  State  are 
largely  concentrated,  either  by  ownership  or  long 
lease,  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Har^ 
ford  and  New  York  and  New  £ngland  compan- 
ies. They  represent  an  aggregate  capital  stock 
of  $63,213,606.34  and  a  funded  and  other  in- 
debtedness of  $36,521,007.02.  The  number  of 
passengers  transported  during  1888  was  22,872,- 
666,  and  the  tons  of  freight  carried  7,729,549. 
Only  a  few  miles  of  new  road  were  constructed 
during  that  year.  The  number  of  grade  cross- 
ings ordered  to  be  changed  by  the  railroad  com- 
missioners up  to  October,  1888.  amounted  to  61. 
Of  the  estimated  $500,000  which  these  changes  in- 
volve the  apportionment  to  towns  amount  to  but 
$49,195;  while  the  railroads  pav  $394,433  of  it. 

The  commissioners  estimate  the  total  cost  of 
abolishing  all  the  grade  crossings  in  the  State  at 
$30,638,627,  of  which  half  will  fall  upon  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  company. 
The  Legislature  this  year  made  the  following 
regulations  regarding  removals  :  Every  railroad 
shall  remove,  or  apply  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners for  the  removfti.  each  year  of  at  least 
one  grade  crossing  for  every  60  miles  of  its  road, 
such  crossings  to  oe  those  conndered  most  dan- 
gerous. When  any  railroad  applies  for  the  re- 
moval, the  commissioners  shall  assess  all  the  cost 
thereof  upon  the  company;  but  if  town  or  city 
authorities  make  the  application,  not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  by 
the  town  or  city,  if  the  street  in  question  was 
laid  out  before  the  railroad  was  built ;  if  after, 
not  more  than  half  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  or 
city.   The  commissionerci,  after  a  hearing,  may 
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order  crossinga  abolished,  without  waiting  for 
some  one  to  present  a  petition  therefor,  provided 
that  they  shall  not  order  in  any  year  the  removal 
of  more  than  one  crossing  on  any  one  railroad. 
In  such  cases,  one  fourth  of  the  expense  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State,  and  the  remaindier  by  Uie  rail- 
road company. 

Banlt8.— The  report  of  the  bank  commission- 
ers for  1888  shows  that  there  were  85  saving 
banks  in  the  State,  the  same  number  as  in  1887. 
Their  total  assets  amount  to  $111316,976.68,  an 
increase  over  1867  of  $3,920,068.84.  Their  liabili- 
ties show  a  total  surplus  of  $8,689,953.25,  an  in- 
crease of  $175,181.24.  The  toUl  number  of  de- 
positors is  287,776,  an  increase  of  9,361.  The  to- 
taX  amount  of  deposits  is  $105,850,078.95,  an  in- 
crease of  $3,660,144.23.  There  are  8  State  banks, 
the  same  number  as  in  1887.  Their  assets 
amount  to  $7,1 16,622.74 ;  their  surplus,  $220,000 ; 
and  individual  depsits,  $3,819,658.08.  There 
are  8  trust  companies,  with  assets  of  $4,799,916, 
and  a  total  sui-pliis  of  $227,833.  There  are  56 
investment  or  farm  loan  companies  in  the  State, 
with  a  total  capital  of  $12,685,510.  The  liability 
for  debenture  bonds  issued  is  a  little  over  $16,- 
000,000— and  the  debenture  bonds  amount  to 
$22,799,719. 

Militia. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  Adjutant- 
Gleneral  shows  that  the  expense  of  the  Connecti- 
cut National  Guard  for  1888  was  108,426.45. 
The  expenses  of  the  funerals  of  139  poor  soldiers 
were  paid,  and  188  headstones  were  erected. 
The  force  numbered  at  the  November  muster  in 
1888,177  officers  and  2.734  enlisted  men;  total 
8vS51,  a  gain  over  1887  of  38,  and  a  larger  mem- 
^rship  than  for  years,  with  the  same  number  of 
companies.  The  entire  Qoard  was  newly  uni- 
formed during  the  year.  The  State  now  owns 
and  occupies  armories  in  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
New  London,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury,  Norwalk, 
and  New  Britain. 

The  State  Constltntion.— The  provisions  of 
the  State  Constitution  requiring  a  majority  vote 
for  the  election  of  State  officers  by  the  people, 
and  giving  all  towns  and  cities  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Legislature,  regardless  of  population, 
were  the  subject  of  much  discussion  after  the 
election  of  1888  and  early  in  1889.  Although 
the  Democratic  candidates  in  that  election  re- 
ceived a  considerable  plurality  over  their  Repub- 
lican opponents,  they  failed  to  receive  a  majority 
over  all  candidates,  and  the  choice  therefore  de- 
volved upon  the  Legislature,  in  which,  as  the 
voters  iu  the  cities  and  large  towns  (where  the 
Democratic  party  was  strong)  were,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  members  of  the  Legislature, 
almost  disfranchised,  the  Republicans  were  easily 
victorious.  When  the  present  system  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution,  the  towns  were  nearly 
all  alike  in  population.  There  were  no  large 
cities,  Guilford  was  larger  than  Norwich  and 
New  London.  Now  the  town  of  Union,  with 
only  118  voters,  has  equal  representation  in  the 
Legislature  with  New  Haven,  which  has  17.800 
voters.  One  voter  in  Union  has  equal  power  in 
choosing  members  -of  the  Legislature  with  151 
voters  in  New  Haven. 

Prohibition. — In  accordance  with  the  legis- 
lative act  of  1889  the  question  whether  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  should  be  incorporated  in  the  State  Con- 


stitntion  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  elec- 
tion on  Oct  7.  In  the  canvaGsthatpreceded,the 
greater  part  of  the  press  of  the  State  was  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  while  the  efforts  made 
by  friends  of  the  measure  were  not  spirited.  An 
official  count  of  the  returns  from  all  but  three 
small  towns  showed  22,-179  votes  in  favor  of,  and 
49,974  against  the  amendment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  various  towns  voted,  under  the  existing 
local-option  law,  upon  the  question  of  license  or 
no  license  tor  the  jirear  succeeding.  Eighty-three 
towns  voted  for  license,  and  85  towns  for  no  li- 
cense. At  a  similar  election  in  1888,  79  towns 
adopted  license,  and  88  declared  against. 

COOK,  ELIZA,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  J/on- 
don  in  1817;  died  at  E^ech  House,  Thornton 
Hill.  Wimbledon,  Sept.  23,  1889.  Her  father  was 
a  small  tradesman,  and  the  daughter,  from  her 
earliest  youth,  manifested  great  sympathy  with 
the  humbler  people.  When  but  a  girl  she  lost 
the  mother  whose  love  she  celebrates  in  the 
world-famous  song  of  *'  The  Old  Arra-Chair,"  as 
well  as  in  many  other  lyrics.  The  profits  of  her 
writings  enabled  her  to  purchase  a  nouse.  wheiv 
she  made  for  herself  wnat  our  couDtrywoman 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood  describes  as  a  charming 
home.  Speaking  of  her  personal  appearance, 
Mrs.  Osgood  says :  "  Eliza  Cook  is  just  what  her 
noble  poetry  would  lead  you  to  imagine  her— a 
Crank,  orave,  and  warm-hearted  girl,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  rather  stout  ana  sturdy  looking. 


ELIZA  rOOE. 


with  a  face  not  handsome  but  very  intelligent. 
Her  hair  is  black  and  very  luxuriant,  her  eyes 

fray  and  full  of  expres.'^ion,  and  her  month  in- 
escribably  sweet"  At  this  time  she  had  already 
become  a  contributor  to  newspapers,  and  ber 
poems  seem  to  have  found  immediate  recogni- 
tion. She  wrote  regularly  for  such  periodicals 
as  the  '*  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  "  The  Metro- 
politan," and  "  The  Literary  Gazette."  In  1840, 
when  she  was  but  twenty-three  years  old,  a  vol- 
ume of  her  poems  was  published  in  London,  and 
republished  in  New  York  the  following  year, 
under  the  title  of  "  Melaia,  and  other  Poems." 
Many  editions  have  been  called  for.  In  the 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1869  she  says:  "If  I 
can  still  retain  the  syinpathyand  support  of  'the 
people,'  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  and  wi^  for 
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DO  more  richly  gilded  laurel."  In  September, 
1849,  she  began  the  publication  of  a  journal, 
which  bore  her  name.  "  Its  object,"  she  says  in 
the  first  number. "  is  to  give  my  feeble  aid  to  the 
gi^ntic  struggle  for  intellectual  elevation  now 
going  on,  and  fling  my  energies  Wld  will  into  a 
cause  where  my  heart  wilt  zealously  animate  my 
duty."  She  was  not  disappointed  in  this  hope 
and  aim.  Dr.  AUibone,  writing  in  1854,  saysi 
"  '  Eliza  Cook's  Journal '  now  stands  among  the 
first  in  point  of  populajitv  and  circulation  in  the 
list  of  periodicals  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  mental  culture  of  Ureat  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca."  But  in  the  same  year  she  was  compelled, 
from  failing  health,  to  relinquish  thte  work  in 
which  so  much  of  the  liberal  and  philanthropic 
spirit  that  pervades  her  poems  and  explains  their 
popularity  nad  found  expression.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  that  spirit,  and  of  the  natural  and  vigor- 
ous style  in  which  she  often  expressed  it,  is  found 
in  her  Unea  written  upon  Thomas  Hood.  Several 
years  after  his  death  she  visited  his  grave  in 
Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery,  and  found  it  entiiely 
unmarked.  Two  of  her  stanzas  will  bear  quot- 
ing: 

What !    There  t  without  a  i^ngle  mark,  without  a 

stone,  without  a  line, 
Does  watelmre  ffenins  kave  no  epark  to  note  its  ashes 

asdivinel 

PtMff  Hood !  for  whom  e  people  wreathes  the  heait- 

boni  flowers  that  never  die ; 
Poor  Hood  I  for  whom  a  requiem  breathes  in  eveir 

human,  toH-wnmg  idgn. 

From  1854  Miss  Cook  passed  her  half-invalid 
days  quietly  in  her  own  home.  In  1860  she  pub- 
lished "  Jottings  from  my  Journal,"  and  in  1864 
"  New  Echoes.  In  that  year  she  was  awarded 
a  literary  pension  of  £100  a  year. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  reader  of  our  day  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Eliza  Cook's  poetiy.   The  present  might 
almost  be  called  the  age  of  suppressed  sentiment 
in  literature,  and  Americans  especially  are  as 
fearful  of  showing  the  white  hanakerchief  as  the 
white  feather.    The  love  scenes,  according  to 
many  critics,  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  novel-reader,  and  sentiment,  to  be 
admissible  in  poetry^  must  be  veiled  in  the  dia- 
lect of  somebody  bo  ignorant  or  so  rude  as  to  be 
able  to  speak  in  no  otiier  fashion.  This  state  of 
things,  no  doubt,  indicates  true  progress.  We 
are  more  sensitive  than  formerlv  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  heart-strings  are  played  upon.  An 
awkward  touch  sets  them  quivering  in  torture 
bom  of  skillful  training  in  the  art  of  feeling. 
Eliza  Cook's  lyrics  are  nothing  if  not  sentimental. 
"The  Old  Ann-Chair.""The  Old  Farm  Gate," 
**I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,"  "O  why  does  the 
White  Man  follow  my  Path  1""  Old  Songs,"  and 
many  others,  come  at  the  call  of  those  familiar 
with  the  rhymes  of  the  recent  post.  "  Old  Songs  " 
contains,  no  doubt,  the  true  story  of  her  work : 
Old  Bongs,  old  songs,  ye  fed,  no  doubt, 
The  flame  that  xince  hus  broken  out 
For  I  would  wander  far  and  lone, 
And  sit  upon  the  mosfuwrapjietl  stcme, 
Conning  old  songs,  tilt  some  stmo^e  power 
Breath^  a  n-ild  ma^c  on  tlie  hour, 
Bweepins  the  pulse  chords  of  my  goal 
Am  windH  o'er  aleeping  waters  roll. 

This  is  the  toach-stone  by  which  to  judge  the 
poems  of  this  good  woman.    They  are  songs 


without  the  notes,  and  many  of  them  found  their 
completion  only  when  set  to  music.  They  seem 
to  be  less  distressing  to  delicate  feeling  than  the 
half-disguised  dialect  rhymes  of  our  day.  They 
are  simple,  tender,  and  true ;  never  great,  bat  al- 
ways heartfelt. 

COOK,OEORGE  HAMMELUgeologist,bom 
inHanover.N.  J.,  Jan.6, 1818;  died  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Sept  23, 1889.   He  was  educated  at 
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the  village  school,  and  then  studied  civil  en- 
fleering  by  himself.  In  1836  he  was  engaged 
m  laying  out  the  line  for  the  Morris  and  E^x 
Railroad,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  the 
survey  of  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  Railroad. 
He  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  was  graduated  in  1880  with  the  degree  of 
C.  E.  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching,  but  in  May,  1840,  he  returned  to  the 
institute,  where  he  pursued  higher  studies,  re- 
ceiving the  degrees  of  B.  N.  S.  and  M.  S.,  and  also 
acted  as  tutor.   In  October,  1840.  he  became  ad- 

J'unct  professor,  and  in  May,  1842,  senior  pro- 
essor,  with  the  chair  of  Geologyand  Civil  Engi- 
neering. He  then  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  for  four  years,  but  in 
18^  returned  to  teaching  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Albany  Academy,  of  which  insti- 
tution he  was  made  principal  in  1861.  'Two 
years  later  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Science  at  Rutgers  College, 
which,  in  1878,  became  that  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry, Geology,  and  Agriculture,  and,  in  1880,  he 
relinquished  the  chemistry,  but  retained  the 
other  two  branches  until  his  death.  In  1864, 
laigely  through  his  influence,  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  attached  to  Rutgers 
as  a  scientific  department,  and,  in  addition  to 
teaching  in  both  schools,  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  combined  institutions.  In  1864  be 
was  appointed  assistant  geologist  for  the  Stato 
of  New  Jersey,  which  place  be  held  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  published  three  an- 
nual reports  and  '"Geologv  of  the  County  of 
Cope  May"  (Trenton,  1857).'  The  ofl^ce  of  State 
geologist  was  then  allowed  to  lapse  for  several 
years,  but  in  1864  Prof.  Cook  presented  a  paper 
before  the  Legislatnre,  setting  forth  tlie  value  of 
the  Burreys  so  ably  that  a  biU  was  passed  ordw- 
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ing  its  reorgamzatiun,  and  he  was  made  State 
geologist.  From  Chat  time  he  had  the  active 
uuna^ment  of  the  work,  aiid,  in  addition  to 
annuu  reports  issued  from  1864  till  1888,  he  pub- 
lished "  Geology  of  New  Jersey  "  (Newark,  1888), 
with  an  atlas  of  eight  maps.  A  second  volume 
hod  been  completed,  but,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  had  not  been  published.  Under  his  guidance 
varioua  economical  subjects  were  studied,  among 
which  was  the  consideration  of  the  clays  of  New 
Jersey  and  their  application  to  uses  for  pottery 
and  other  purposes,  which  proved  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  engaged  in  such  industries.  He  also 
had  charge  of  a  complete  study  of  the  flora  of 
the  State.  The  maps  relating  to  geological  for- 
mations, watersheds  mineral  deposits,  etc.,  con- 
structed under  his  supervision,  are  said,  by  com- 

Ktent  judges,  to  be  the  best  of  all  those  pub- 
hed  by  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  This 
tact  was  corroborated  by  the  leading  officers  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  united 
in  expressing  their  admiration  of  them,  and  as- 
sured Prof.  Cook  that  they  would  be  used  as 
models  for  such  work.  In  1886  he  organized  the 
New  Jersey  State  Weather  Service,  and  became 
its  chief  director.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  New 
Brunswick  for  more  than  fifteen  yeara,  during 
part  of  which  time  he  was  its  president;  he  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Prof.  Cook  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  its 
secretary  in  1873-'79,  with  charge  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  its  annual  reports.  Subsequently  be 
was  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  In 
1853  he  was  sent  to  Knrope  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  make  studies  that  might  be  of  value  in 
developing  the  Onondaga  salt  deposits,  and  in 
1878  he  again  went  abroad  as  a  detente  to  the 
International  Geological  Congress  in  Paris.  The 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Univereity  of  New  York,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by 
Union  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Agricnlturaf  Society  of  Sweden  and  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  in  1887. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  and  in  1887  was 
chosen  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

COREA,a  kingdom  of  Asia,  on  a  peninsula  be- 
tween China  and  Japan,  between  Asiatic  Russia 
and  the  Eastern  Sea,  having  a  coast  line  of  1,700 
miles,  an  area  of  82,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  10,528,937.  Its  name,  Cho-sen,  mean- 
ing •'  morning  calm,"  was  first  given  by  the  civ- 
ilizor  Ki-tsc,an  ancestor  of  Confucius,  B.  c.  1122. 
The  name  Korai  was  in  vogue  from  the  tenth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  still  popularly  used. 
In  1302,  when  the  present  dynasty  was  estab- 
lished, the  ancient  name  was  restored.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  nameCho-sen  is  not  derived  from 
the  characteristic  trait  of  the  Coreans,  their  love 
for  natural  scenery  and  beauty,  but  from  the  fact 
that  Corea,  as  a  pupil  nation,  has  always  looked 
to  the  favor  of  China  as  her  sunshine  and  pros- 
perity. Audience  to  envoys  of  tributary.  Vassal, 
or  pupil  nations  is  given  at  daybreak,  and  a  fa- 
vorable reception  makes  **  mornmg  calm."  For 
ages  Corea  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a 


Chinese  vassal  state,  and  almost  an  integral  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Her  status,  so  puzzling  to 
Western  ideas,  and  anomalous  incur  diplomacy, 
is  that  of  a  younger  brother  in  the  great  family 
of  nations  governed  by  the  philosophy  and  eth- 
ics of  Confucius.  China  is  the  elder  brother,  in 
loeo  parentis,  to  all  the  surrounding  nations  in 
Asia  that  receive  her  almanac  and  coining,  at  her 
expense,  to  Pekin,  pay  tokens  of  respect  usually 
called  "  tribute."  Neither  acknowledged  by  Co- 
rea, nor  expected  by  China,  was  the  right  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  to  claim  the  territory  of  Corea 
as  Chinese,  nor  to  interfere  in  her  domestic  af- 
fairs. Of  late  years — especially  since  making 
treaties  with  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
ropean nations — Cho-sen  has  taken  active  steps 
in  asserting  her  sovereignty  and  independence. 
Though  her  treaty  with  the  Chinese  is  still  des- 
ignated by  the  latter  as  "  commercial  and  trade 
regulations  for  the  subjects  of  Chinaand  Korea." 
yet  those  with  Japan  and  Western  governments 
are  on  the  basis  of  unchallenged  sovereignty.  I.ie- 
gations  are  established  at  Tokioand  Washington. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  is  Pak  Chung  Yang,  a 
noble  of  the  second  rank.  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  A  minister  of 
the  same  rank  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
his  sovereign  to  the  five  nations  of  Europe  with 
which  Corea  has  treaties — Great  Britain.  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Italy,  and  Franc&  The  national 
flag  has  an  oblong  field,  in  the  center  of  which 
are  two  comma-shaped  symbols — red  and  black 
— representing  the  two  universal  principles  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  each  of  the  corners  one 
of  the  Fak-wa  or  eight-diagrams,  in  which  the 
learned  men  of  Chinese  Asia  see  the  origin  of  all 
writing  and  the  symbols  of  all  physics  and  meta- 
physiea  The  same  emblems  are  found  on  the 
coinage  and  postage  stamps. 

Education. — The  basis  of  learning  is  the  Chi- 
nese system  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
But  the  Coreans  have  an  alphabet — one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world — invented  by  a  native, 
of  eleven  vowels  and  fourteen  consonants.  The 
great  letters,"  or  Chinese  logo-grams,  are  used 
for  serious  literature,  the  "little  letters,"  or  Co- 
rean  phonetic  signs,  for  story-books  and  for  the 
seal  of  the  legation  in  Washington.  The  oinl- 
service  examinations,  held  nearly  every  year  in 
Seoul,  presided  over  by  the  King,  and  attended  by 
15,000  contestants  from  the  eight  provinces,  are 
in  the  Chinese  character,  each  essay  being  a  mosaic 
of  passages  from,  or  allusions  to  the  classics,  and 
written  on  an  enormous  sheet  of  thick  native 
paper.  In  the  Royal  College — now  in  its  fourth 
year — and  in  the  hospital  and  medical  school 
(both  of  which  are  under  American  instructors). 
Western  sciences  and  literature  are  taught,  and 
at  the  examinations  in  June,  1889,  the  King  pre- 
sided. There  arc  also  English-langu^e  schools 
at  the  open  ports.  In  military  instruction,  on 
Western  principles,  Ihe  sons  of  the  nobility  are 
trained  by  American  army  ofi^eers.  and  a  boilyof 
2,000  men,  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles  and 
uniformed,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Corean  army, 
which  is  being  reorganized  on  European  models. 
Steamers  and  ^legrntphs.— The  five  steam- 
ers plying  between  the  treaty  ports  and  those 
not  yet  open  to  foreign  commerce,  are  owned  by 
the  Corean  Government.  Telegraph  lines  arw 
now  in  working  order  overland  to  Pekin,  and 
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bj  land  to  Fuean,  and  by  submarine  wire  to 
Nagasaki,  thus  connecting  China  and  Japan. 
The  royal  palace  is  lighted  by  electricity,  thus 
facilitating  the  transaction  of  public  business  at 
night — a  notable  feature  in  Corea  as  in  China. 

Trade,  Agriciiltnre,  and  Resources.— The 
results  of  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  so  re- 
cently begun,  while  not  yet  stimulating  to  native 
manufactures,  has  given  a  marked  impetus  to 
agricultural  and  mineral  development.  The  de- 
mand for  esjjorts  other  than  gold  has  induced 
the  farmers  to  raise  more  extensive  crops  of 
beans,  peas,  rice,  and  millet,  and  already  the 
crops  are  fully  equal  to  the  means  of  transiwrta^ 
tion.  Hitherto,  in  times  of  short  crops,  local 
famines  were  the  rule.  In  years  of  plenty,  the 
beans  and  other  heavy  crops  were  burned,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  public  health.  Now,  with 
the  steamers,  improved  roads,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  good  prices  obtained  from  foreigners,  has  be- 
gun a  social  and  commercial  revolution.  A  rail- 
way between  Chimulpo  and  Seoul — or  the  capi- 
tal and  its  treaty  port — is  now  being  arranged  for 
by  Government.  An  improved  American  10- 
etatnp  mill  has  been  erected,  and  is  worked  by  six 
men  from  California.  Anthracite  coal  has  bi-en 
found  near  I'ing  An,  of  excellent  quality.  The 
revenue  from  toe  customs  in  1888  amounted  to 
$250,000;  and  a  comparison  with  Japan  shows 
that  in  the  seven  years'  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  Corea  has  made  more  progress  than  did 
Japan  in  eleven  years  of  similar  history.  Prepa- 
rations are  being  made  for  participation  and  ats- 
play  in  the  American  Exposition  in  1893. 

The  net  value  of  the  foreign  im|>ort  trade 
during  1888  was  l|;3,046,44;i ;  and  of  exports  to 
foreign  countries,  $867,058;  total  of  imports  and 
exjwrts.  $3,913,501.  The  net  revenue  for  1888 
was  $267,214.98,  an  increase  of  $20,513.66  over 
the  collection  of  1887.  The  total  entries  at 
Corean  ports  during  1888  was  1.004  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  196,041 ;  as  against  716  entries  ag- 
gregating 181,297  tons  in  1887.  Of  the  vessels 
in  1888,  221  were  steamers. 

The  Flag.— The  flag  of  Cho-sen  or  Corea  is 
an  oblong  white  field,  in  the  center  of  which  are 
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the  two  comma-shaped  symbols — red  and  very 
dark  blue,  or  blue  black — which  represent  the 
two  universal  principles  —  active  and  passive, 
male  and  female,  celestial  and  terrr!«trial.  On 
these  two  principles  all  Corean  philosophy  is 


based.  The  four  characters  in  the  corners  of  the 
flag,  consisting  of  whole  and  broken  lines,  repre- 
sent the  four  points  of  the  compass,  or  four  quar^ 
ters  of  the  heavens,  and  are  one  half  of  the 
Pak-wa,  or  eight  diagrams.  The  Pak-wa  are 
but  an  expansion,  in  another  form,  of  the  male 
and  female  principles,  and,  being  capable  of 
sixtv-four  combinations,  represent  to  the  learned 
of  Corea  the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  and  the  origin  of  writing,  which 
was  discovered  by  their  first  king.  No  olher 
nation  in  the  world  has  so  fully  represented  its 
metaphysics,  philosophy,  and  creed  upon  its  na- 
tional eiTiblem,  which  now  floats  from  its  ships, 
custom-houses,  and  legations.  On  the  actual 
flags  the  tints  vary  from  orange  to  yellow  in  the 
one,  and  from  .';ky-blue  to  blHck  in  the  other 
symbol  in  the  center.  With  the  chamcters  in 
the  corner,  the  flag  symbolizes  Ta  Cho-sen,  or 
"All  Corea";  that  is,  the  eight  provinces  and 
islands  of  the  realm  of  Ta  Cho-sen  Kok,  or  Great 
Land  of  Morning  Calm. 

COSTA  RICA,  one  of  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can republics.  The  area  is  estimated  at  19.980 
square  miles.  On  Dec.  31,  1888,  the  population 
was  204,291. 

Government. — The  President  of  the  republic 
is  Don  Bernardo  Soto,  whose  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Don  Miguel  J.Jimenez ;  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Don  Mauro  Fernandez;  Interior,  Public 
Works,  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Charity, 
Don  Jos£  Astua  Aguilar;  and  War,  Don  Kodulfo 
Soto.  The  Costa  Hican  Minister  at  Washington 
is  Don  Pedro  Perez  Zeledon.  The  United  States 
Minister  is  Lansing  B.  Mizner ;  the  United 
States  Consul  at  San  Jose,  Mr.  Wills.  The  Cos- 
ta Rican  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Don 
Jose  M.  Muftoz. 

Army. — In  July,  1889,  the  Congress  of  Costa 
Rica  sanctioned  the  law  fixing  the  number  of  the 
army  for  1889  at  1,000;  but  this  numher  will  be 
increased  to  5,000  in  the  event  of  internal  dis- 
turbances. Should  a  foreign  war  occur,  the  ex- 
ecutive is  empowered  to  increase  the  number  as 
may  be  required. 

Finances. — The  public  indebtedness  in  1889 
was  as  follows:  Foreign  debt,  £2,000,000  5-per- 
cent.  bonds;  home  debt,  $()46,124;  paper  money 
in  circulation,  $844,943,  $100,000  of  which  are 
redeemed  annually.  During  the  past  five  fiscal 
years  the  revenue  collected  has  l)een  as  follows; 
1884-'85.  $1,905,375:  18K5-'8(i,  $2,387,290;  18«l>- 
'87,  $2,4:!.'i,189;  1887-'88,  $3,094,153;  1888-'89, 
$3,500,743.  This  shows  an  increase  of  75  per 
cent,  since  1884-'85,  with  no  increase  of  taxes 
or  duties.  The  expenditure  in  1888-'89  was 
$3,476,722. 

Education.— In  1888  there  were  201  primary 
public  schools,  the  attendance  being  12,733. 

Commerce. — The  imports  into  Costa  Rica 
in  1888  reached  a  total  of  $5,201,922,  Kngland 
contributing  $1,649,402;  Germany,  $8:W,882 ; 
France.  $506,610;  Spain,  $43,8fl2;  Itiilv,  $11,- 
566;  Belgium,  $5,659;  the  United  States.  $1,793,- 
877;  Mexico,  $1,147;  Colombia.  $64,625;  Ecua- 
dor. $80,642;  Peru.  $445;  Cuba,  $60,276;  Cen- 
tral America,  $149,099.  The  exports  amounted 
to  $5,713,792,  of  which  $4,742,253  represented 
coffee;  $.539,765,  bananas;  $64,268,  hides;  $11,- 
388,  India-rubber;  18,390,  mother-of-pearl;  and 
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$259,004,  coin.  The  decrease  of  importation,  as 
compared  with  1887,  was  «3d9,803,  and  of  ex- 
portation, $622,771.  The  falling  off  in  the  im- 
ports was  due  to  the  fact  that  leas  machinery 
was  introduced;  at  the  same  time  less  coffee 
was  shipped,  and  bananas  bad  suffered  a  notable 
decline  id  value.  The  United  States  trade  was 
as  follows: 
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ProdDctlon  in  1888. — The  amounts  of  some 
leading  agricultural  products  harvested  ia  1888 
were  as  follow:  Indian  com,  84,533,570  litres; 
beans,  3,683,657  litres,:  rice  1,975,998  litres ;  po- 
tatoes, 1,681,477  litres;  wheat,  37,871  litres; 
yellow  sugar,  550,436  kilogrammes ;  brown  sugar, 
6,166,308  Kilogrammes.  There  were  7,607  coffee 
plantations,  with  35,348,686  trees  in  bearing,  and 
these  produced  in  the  aggregate.  14,143,340  kilo- 
grammes. The  number  of  cocoa  plantations  was 
198,  having  56,426  trees  in  bearing,  and  turning 
out  152,674  kilogrammes.  From  the  Liman  dis- 
trict alone  there  were  shipped  abroad,  in  the  fis- 
cal year  i887-'88,  dW,Mti  bunches  of  bMUUiaa 
The  stoc^-farming  interest  owned  in  the  some 
year  2^.586  head  of  cattle,  60,738  horses,  and 
3,125  sheep,  of  a  total  value  of  $5,056,875.  The 
number  of  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  1886 
for  home  consumption  was  35,824;  aggregate 
weights.  7,267,988  tcilc^rammes.  There  were  in 
operation  in  the  republic  3,290  factories,  large 
and  small. 

Mining. — Great  efforts  were  made  in  gold 
mining  in  the  Ciruelitas  district  in  1888.  The 
mines  are  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  port  of 
Puntarenas,  1,500  to  3,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  both  water  and  timber,  and  the  roads  are  in 
good  condition.  The  proximity  to  the  sea  dis- 
penses with  the  necessity  of  having  only  high- 
grade  gold  quartz. 

Railroads. — Three  lines  of  railway  are  in 
operation,  the  one  connecting  Port  Limon  with 
m  Corrillo,  122  kilometres;  the  Cartago-Ala- 
juela,  40  kilometres;  and  the  Puntarenas-Es- 
parta  line,  20  kilometres.  The  first  two  are 
the  property  of  the  Cknta  Rica  Bail  way  Com- 
pany, of  Dondon,  to  which  the  Oovemment 
made  a  grant  of  8,000  acres.  There  is  a  fourth 
line  in  course  of  construction,  to  connect  Car- 
tage with  Siguires,  which  will  measure  80  kilo- 
metres, and  be  in  running  order  in  1890. 

Earthquake.  —  The  earthquake  that  shook 
Costa  Rica  on  Dec.  30,  1888,  was  the  severest 
known  there  since  1883.  In  San  Jose  both  the 
national  Capitol  and  the  cathedral  fronting  the 
public  square,  which  required  ten  years  of  labor 
to  erect,  at  an  expense  of  $1,000,000,  were  ruined. 
The  presidential  palace,  city  hall,  national  post- 
oflice,  and  a  dozen  other  public  buildings,  were 
almost  wrecked.  In  surrounding  cities  tneshock 
was  even  more  severe,  involving  the  loss  of  life 
and  property.  The  damage  throughout  the 
country  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  The  Poas 
volcano,  38  miles  northwest  of  San  Jos6,  whose 
summit  is  8,895  feet  above  the  sea,  has  become 
active.   It  had  been  dormant  for  several  years. 


COTTON-SEED  PROBCICTS.  For  seventy 
years  cotton  seed  was  despised  by  the  planter  as 
a  nnisanoe,  and  no  one  knew  uiything  about  it 
to  warrant  a  belief  that  such  an  industir  could 
have  been  made  by  its  use  as  has  been  established. 
For  most  of  those  years — excepting  the  (jnanti- 
ty  necessary  for  the  next  gear's  crop — it  was 
burned  for  fuel  or  to  get  it  out  of  the  w&j,  or 
was  carried  away  as  garbage.  That  this  despised 
refuse  would  become  the  foundation  of  an  indus- 
try capitalized  in  nearly  $60,000,000  could  not 
have  been  believed  fifteen  years  agoi  When 
ootton-seed  oil  has  been  talked  about  it  has  id- 
ways  been  as  if  it  were  an  adulterant  This  is 
because  the  first,  and  still  the  largest  use  of  the 
oil  is  in  combination  with  other  materials  under 
such  cireumstanoes  as  to  cause  a  general  senti- 
ment of  reprobation. 

Cotton  seed  or  Ootsypitm  phoepho  ia^  as  its 
name  indicates,  simply  the  seed  of  the  genus 
gosaypivm,  or  the  ordinary  cotton  plant.  The 
fruit  is  a  three  to  five  celled  capsnl,  which  con- 
tains the  seeds  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten. 
black  and  covered  with  short  lint.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  saw-^n  by  Ely  Whitney,  in  1793,  which 
obviated  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  wool,  en- 
tirely revolutionized  the  cotton  industry.  There 
are  about  1,000  pounds  of  seed  and  500  pounds 
of  lint  toevM7Daleof  cotton,  and  the  average 
yield  is  td»ut  500  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  first  effort  at  putting  the  seed  to  practical 
use  was  comprised  m  its  simple  crushing  and  ap- 

filication  as  a  fertilizer,  and  as  food  for  cattle, 
n  the  processes  now  in  use,  the  seed  as  it  comes 
from  toe  gin  is  put  Into  the  mill  and  passed 
through  the  "lintOTs,"  which  are  delicate  ma- 
chinos  formed  to  remove  from  each  separate  seed 
all  of  lint  that  has  escaped  the  action  of  the  gin. 
From  the  linter  it  goes  into  the  huller,  by  which 
the  shell  is  split  open  and  torn  off.  The  meat  is 
then  boiled  in  large  caldrons,  giving  out  a  rich 
oil^  odor  which  is  not  unpleasant.  Next  the 
boiled  seed  is  inclosed  in  small,  ooai'se  bags,  and 
these  are  introduced  eadi  into  a  separate 
tade  of  a  powerful  steam  or  hydraulic  press.  The 
power  is  enormous,  but  it  is  applied  gradually 
and  until  the  oil,  flowing  out  in  steady  streams 
and  finding  its  way  to  tanks,  has  been  entirely 
expressed,  the  contents  of  each  bag  remaining  a 
hara,  dry  cak&  The  bags  are  now  stripped  from 
the  caktk,  to  be  used  again  while  the  cakes  themr 
selves  are  thrust  into  the  jaws  of  a  rapidlyre- 
volving  mill,  which  reduces  them  to  meaL  This 
meal  was  formerly — and  is  still,  to  some  extent — 
fed  to  cattle,  thouj^h  now  the  greater  portion 
goes  to  make  a  fertilizer.  The  hmU  furnish  fuel 
for  the  mill. 

The  planter  gets  about  $10  a  ton,  or  $2.50  an 
acre,  for  his  cotton  seed.  A  ton  of  seed  yields 
76  fntllons  of  oil,  which  varies  in  price  from  attout 
80  cents  a  g^lon.  It  also  yields  about  20  pounds 
of  short-staple  lint  which  is  used  for  cotton  boJb- 
ting.  etc.  The  first  recorded  attempt  to  obtain 
oil  from  cotton  seed  was  made  in  1^  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  who  had  constructed  a 
small  machine  and  produced  a  dark  -  red  oil 
whidi  ina  common  lamp gaveafair light.  But 
this  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
the  idea  of  any  other  possible  u?e  of  the  oil.  al- 
though it  had  long  been  known  that  the  cotton- 
seed kernel  was  rich  in  that  ingredient;  in  taet. 
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DO  effort  to  extract  it  profitably  was  made  until 
1884,  and  ap  to  that  time  tbe  seed  not  required 
for  planting  vras  without  commercial  valua. 
Dnnng  that  year,  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  seed  for  commercial  purposes 
was  made  ;  but  the  machinery  was  crude  and  in- 
adequate, and  the  enterprise  failed.  Nothing 
more  was  done  in  this  direction  until  1847,  when 
a  second  attempt  was  made  in  New  Orleans,  to  be 
repeated  there,  and  afterward  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
St.  Louis,  Mo,,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  al- 
Tays  without  practical  result  The  industry 
then  lagged,  and  another  period  of  inactivity 
occurred  which  lasted  until  after  the  civil  war, 
although  there  were  then  four  mills  in  existence. 
The  general  disaster  that  befell  these  efforts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occasioned  by  defective  ma- 
chinery. As  late  as  1867  the  annual  consumption 
of  seed  was  onlj  about  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  less  than  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  oil  was 
produced,  even  this  small  quantity  exceeding 
the  demand.  Seed  could  then  be  bought,  deliv- 
ered on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  at  from 
$4  to  $8  a  ton.  In  1867  the  earliest  experiments 
in  compounding  a  fertilizer  from  phospliates, 
ai»d,  and  cotton-eeed  meal  were  conducted  on  a 
plantation  near  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  and  eleven 
years  later  this  manufactory,  being  removed  to 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  began  to  accomplish  profitable  re- 
sults. In  1878  the  cotton-seed-oil  mills  were  pay- 
ing planters  about  eight  cents  a  bushel  for  seed. 
Now  they  pay  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  cents  a 
bushel.  The  fertilizer  produced  from  it  can  be 
bought  for  982  a  ton,  and  a  ton  is  sufficient  for 
about  ten  acres.  Ite  use  doubles  the  yielding 
capacity  of  the  soil. 

By  1880  the  ootton*8eed-oil  industry  had  re- 
ceived such  recfwnition  that  in  the  preparation 
of  the  subject  of  cotton  production  the  census 
for  that  year  devoted  considerable  space  to  its 
omsideration.  Letters  wi^  a  schedule  of  ques- 
tions were  sent  to  themillsandtoootton  planters, 
and  replies  were  received  from  about  oalf  the 
number  of  existing  mills.  These  were  mainlT  in 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Texas,  Louifdana,  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  out  the  returns  from  them  were  meager. 
The  following  figures  are  valuable  as  exhibiting 
the  possible  oil  -  mill  products,  obtained  from 
information  covering  trie  year  1879.  In  that 
year  the  total  amount  of  cotton  seed  was  esti- 
mated at  3,331,609  tons,  of  which  about  10  per 
oent.  was  reserved  for  seed,  leaving  about  2,800,- 
000  tons  convertible  into  oil  and  cake.  Of  this 
the  possible  oil-mill  products  would  be  88,000,- 
OOOgallons  of  crude  oil.  1,000,000  tons  of  oil  cake, 
28.000  tons  of  cotton  from  the  linter,  and  1,250, 
000  tons  of  hulls.  The  market  value  of  these 
products  would  have  been  about  $55,000,000; 
the  selling  price  of  the  seed,  $18,000,000.  An 
interesting  comparison  shows  that,  by  the  actual 
amount  of  seed  worked  in  1879-'80  by  forty-one 
mills,  somewhat  over  one  seventh  of  the  available 
seed  was  actually  worked.  In  order  to  replace  the 
drain  upon  their  fields  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
all  the  seed,  the  planters  would  have  had  to  pur- 
chcse  commercial  fertilizers  of  the  estimated 
value  of  over  $46,000,000;  while  they  could 
have  purchased  back  all  the  oil  cake  itself 
for  about  $1,000,000  more  than  what  they  orig- 
inally (Muld  have  obtained  fos  tbe  seed.  The 
figures  of  oonsnmptioD,  as  reported  by  41  oil 
▼«..  xziz. — 16  A 


mills  during  187^*80,  and  the  product,  show 
as  follows : 

410,000  tons  Hod,  at  8B  galkmi  cnide  oU  to  the 
ton,  143C0,000  BKlkHU,  at  80  oeats  •  fnllan.  .  9^800,000  00 

410,000  Utat  leed,  ylakUngies  ponnds  cotton  Hut 
to  the  ton,  9,080,000  pounds  of  cotton  lint,  at  8 
conteapound   TSLSOO  00 

7M)  pounda  oil  cake  to  the  ton  ;  187;i77  tons  of 
cake attaoaton   8,T4fi,M0  60 

Total  valne  of  mann&ctnred  products  tT,T7S,lW  00 

Deduct  sum  paid  for  the  leed   4,100^)00  00 

And  tliere  renaalns  for  value  gained  In  the 
manlpnlatlon  of  seed  «S,e72,140  00 

At  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  principal 
use  to  which  cotton-seed  oil  was  put  was  that 
which  aftffl^rd  gave  it  its  unfortunate  reputa- 
tion. Some  ingenious  person  discovered  that 
this  oil,  which  in  its  crude  state  was  worth  $14 
aton,  could  be  refined  up  to  a  value  of$l  a  gallon ; 
and  the  result  was,  to  quote  the  Atlanta,  "  Con- 
stitutiou,"  that  "  frugal  Italians  placed  a  cask  of 
it  at  the  root  of  every  olive  tree,  and  thus  defied 
the  Borean  breath  of  the  Alps."  In  &ct,  the 
exportation  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  Italy  became  a 
source  of  alarm  in  that  country,  for  not  onlv  was 
it  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil,  but 
it  was  even  substituted  for  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
1880  the  Italian  Government  contemplated  the 
imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  on  cotton-seed  oil, 
as  a  protection  to  the  production  of  olive  oil, 
thongn  it  was  recognized  that  even  then  the  pro- 
tection would  be  inadequate,  as  the  cotton-seed 
oil  had  already  found  its  way  into  other  coun- 
tries to  which  the  olive  oil  was  exported,  espe- 
cially Russia,  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  olive  oil. 
At  this  time  cotton-seed  oil  could  be  carried  to 
Italy  and  sold  for  less  than  half  the  value  of 
olive  oil,  while  it  had  been  refined  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  purity  that,  with  proper  manipulation, 
it  was  rendered  impossible  to  detect  the  false 
from  the  true  oil.  At  this  time,  also,  cotton-seed 
oil  was  imported  largely  into  Marseilles,  where 
it  was  us«l  by  the  soap  industry,  superseding 
the  ground-nut  oil.  Up  to  1860  cotton  seed  had 
been  exported  to  Marseilles  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  where  a  few  factories  were  engaged  in 
crushing  the  seed.  But  this  e«>ortation  was 
very  small  and  chiefly  obtuned  from  omshing 
works  at  Hull. 

The  first  important  shipments  of  American  oil 
to  Marseilles  were  made  aoout  1874,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  little  favor,  because  of  faults  in  the 
oil  and  more  particularly  in  the  mode  of  packing. 
These  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  cotton- 
seed oil  reached  remarkable  perfection,  so  that 
in  1880  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant staples  of  the  Marseilles  trade.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  trade  in  this  product  at 
Marseilles  for  1879  and  1880  : 


TSUIB. 

umM  SMici. 

Englud* 

Totd. 

1879  

BmicU. 
98,20B 
84,«S9 

11,808 
18,840 

Bmh. 
84JWe 

During  the  five  years  from  1876  to  1879,  in- 
clusive, the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  into 
Italy  amounted  to  140,000  aaintals ;  while  dur^ 
ing  the  single  year  of  1880  these  imports  ran  up 
to  218,754  Quintals.  In  March.  1861,  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  a  bill  increasing 
Uie  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil,  pure  or  mixed  with 
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other  oUfl,  from  six  to  twenty  lires  a  quintal  It 
wag  claimed  that  the  heavy  adulteration  of  oiire 
oil  with  cotton-seed  oil  for  table  use  was  injuring 
the  home  production  of  olire  oil  and  degrading 
it  in  foreign  markets.  The  law  went  info  oper- 
ation on  April  22, 1881,  but  the  results  were  ex- 
traordinary and  unexpected  by  the  Italian  Oot- 
emmeiit.    Importations  of  cotton-seed  oil  subse- 

auent  to  Apri(  1881,  were  made  under  contracts 
tiat  ran  to  January,  1882,  at  which  date  all  such 
importations  practically  ceased.  The  importa- 
tion, which  in  March,  1881,  amounted  to  66,000 
quintals,  increased  immediately  on  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  tariff  law  to  94,000,  and  then 
to  98,000  quintals,  at  whicli  figure  it  continued 
until  December,  1881,  indusire.  In  January, 
188S,  there  waa  no  importation  whatever.  But 
the  most  remarkable  result  of  this  prohibitory 
tariff  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  in  March, 
1881,  the  exportation  from  Italy  of  olive  oil  was 
301,485  quintals  and  in  April  265,503,  it  contin- 
ued to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  40  per  cent 
a  month  until  December,  when  it  reached  678,000 
Quintals.  In  January  it  fell  to  52,059  quintals, 
snowing  that  the  mixing  of  cotton  oil  with  olive 
oil  had  enabled  the  Italian  dealers  to  find  foreign 
markets  for  larse  and  always  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  Italian  olive  oil,  while  the  exportation  of 
olive  oil  almost  entirely  ceased  with  the  stoppas^ 
of  the  supply  of  cotton  oil.  Of  course  the  appli- 
cation of  this  stringent  tax,  and  the  consequent 
falling  ofE  in  the  exportation  of  cotton-seed  oil 
from  the  United  States  and  the  abandonment  of 
its  use  in  what  had  previoosly  been  its  most 
important  employment  (the  adulteration  of  olive 
oil)  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  mills  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  brought  to  a  state  where 
the  decline  in  the  manufacture  threatened  its 
extinction ;  but  at  this  juncture  orders  from  the 
West  suddenly  began  to  come  in  to  the  cotton- 
seed mills  of  the  Southern  States.  These  orders, 
gradually  increasing,  were  significant  of  a  new 
demand,  the  nature  of  which  tor  some  time  the 
mill  owners  were  unable  to  discover.  This  new 
demand  arose  from  the  employment  of  cotton- 
seed oil  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
lard — a  use  to  which  it  has  been  put  ever  since, 
though  not  without  opposition,  as  in  1888  Con- 
gress was  called  upon  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  preventing  the  adulteration 
of  lard  with  cotton-seed  oil.  Concerning  this 
proposed  bill,  the  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson  said: 
"  I  think  it  would  be  judicious  for  the  represent- 
atives of  the  cotton  industry  to  ask  by  what 
authority  the  wholesome  and  nutritious  and  ex- 
cellent vegetable  oil  of  the  cotton  seed  is  thus 
stigmatizra.  If  there  is  luiy  adulteration  in  a 
noxious  sense,  it  scans  to  me  that  the  provisi<m 
of  law  should  be  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 
<»>tton-seed  oil  by  the  mixture  of  lard  derived 
from  the  fat  of  swine."  The  application  of  cot- 
ton-8ccd  oi!  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  gradually 
increased  from  a  small  portion  of  it  in  combina- 
tion with  hog's  lard  until  at  present  it  is  said 
that  this  proportion  is  about  half  of  the  entire 

Sroduct  of  lard,  although,  of  course,  it  varies  in 
ifferent  manufactories.  And  from  a  combina^ 
tion  of  beet  tallow  and  cottton-seed  oil  a  lard 
has  been  made  which  is  gradually  working  its 
way  into  the  market.  Meantime,  the  Italian's  tax 
was  relaxed,  so  that  in  1886  the  imports  into  that 


country  from  the  United  States  of  ootton-aead 
oil  unounted  to  8,444,246  pounds,  valued  at 
9211,142 ;  and  the  elsportation  of  olive  oil  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  6,586,411  pounds, 
valued  at  $581,702.  In  1887  the  exportation 
from  the  United  States  of  oil  cake  and  meal 
amounted  to  $7,309,691.  In  1888  it  amounted 
to  $6,423,930.  In  1888  there  were  83  ootton-eeed- 
oil  mills  in  the  United  States,  75  of  which  were 
in  operation,  distributed  among  the  States  as 
follows :  Alabama  9,  Arkansas  9,  Georgia  6,  Lou- 
isiana 8,  Mississippi  10,  Missouri  2,  North  Caro- 
lina 4,  South  Carolina  3,  Tennessee  12,  Texas  12. 

By  this  time  it  had  been  established  that  for 
evety  $100  worth  of  seed  sold,  if  the  planters 
invited  $80  in  the  purchase  of  oil-cake  meal, 
the  meal  so  purchased  wotdd  be  worth  more  to 
him  as  a  fertilizer  than  the  $100  worth  of  seed 
sold.  The  quantity  of  seed  obtained  from  the 
crop  of  1862  was  estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the 
cotton  output,  viz,  2,685,686  tons.  Of  this,  it 
was  estimated  that  600,000  tons  were  used  by 
the  mills.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  latest 
given,  those  of  the  treasurer  of  the  American 
Cotton  Oil  Trust,  of  securities  held  by  that  or- 
ganization on  An^.  81, 1889  (it  being  understood 
that  these  figures  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
entire  industry).  The  Trust  owned  at  the  period 
named  62  crude-oil  mills,  7  refineries,  19  ginner- 
ies, 8  compressors,  7  fertilizer  factories,  4  soap 
factories,  and  4  lard  plants ;  it  also  held  a  major- 
ity interest  in  23  crude-oil  mills,  7  refineries,  7 
ginneries,  1  compress,  1  fertilizer  factory.  8  soap 
factories,  1  castor-oil  and  linseed  mill.  Finally, 
the  Trust  held  a  minority  interest  in  10  crude-oil 
mills,  6  refineries,  and  1  compress.  The  whole  of 
this  enormous  interest  was  represented  by  the 
issue  of  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust  certificates 
for  ^1,888  shares  of  $100  each,  and  fractional 
certificates  for  $1,428,  making  a  total  of  $42,- 
185,22&  The  total  profit  of  the  Trust  for  the 
fifteen  months  ending  Aug.  SI.  18^,  was  set 
down  at  $1,665,784;  or  a  net  profit  of  about 
$100,000  a  month.  The  following  departments 
are  included  in  the  industry  when  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust:  1,  seed- 
compressing  department ;  2,  refining  department; 
3,  cotton-seed-cake  department ;  4.  ootton-seed- 
meai  deputment ;  5,  linseed,  castor,  table,  and 
lubricating  oil  department ;  6,  domestic  oil  de- 
partment; 7,  foreign  oil  department;  8,  lard 
department :  9,  hull  department ;  10,  soap  de- 
partment; 11,  transportation  department;  12,  in- 
surance department.  The  volume  of  business 
in  these  was  officially  reported  as  aggre^ting 
$24,486,140.  The  crushing  power  of  the  indus- 
tiY  in  the  hands  of  the  Trust  had  been  increased 
with  the  demand  until  it  reached  788  tons  a  day. 
It  was  found  that  the  use  of  Uie  hulls  as  fuel 
saved  many  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
cotton-seed  hulls  have  found  a  new  use,  in  the 
application  to  paper  stock.  In  November,  1889, 
it  was  announced  that  a  South  Carolina  farmer 
had  produced  a  cotton  plant  that  yielded  the 
cotton  seed' in  great  abundance  but  without  a 
sign  of  lint.  This  was  accomplished  by  thegrad- 
ual,  careful,  and  critically  scientific  breeding  of 
the  plant,  with  the  result  that  the  discoverer 
announced  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
producing  400  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  where 
only  85  bushels  had  been  previously  gathered 
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with  tho  lint.  The  following  table  eires  the  ex- 
port of  ootton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States 
for  the  latest  period  obtainable : 

KZP0BT8  or  COTTON-SXED  OIL  TROH  NIW  TORK,  BT 

COCMTBlXa 


DESTWAiroN. 


AMei  

Arf^eutino  RepabHe  

Aiutiift  

Bdginm  

BtmU  

Brttisb  West  IndlM  

British  GniMia  

Contrtl  Americm  

Cuba  

Dulah  WMt  Indies  

Ddteh  West  Indtea  

England  

France   

OemanT  

Hayti  

Italy  

Mexico  

Netherlaads   

New  Zealaod  

Hiutli  America  

San  DoolDBO  

Scotland  

Uatted  Statae  orCtriombia 
TeDesuela  

ToUl  


Fta*  wMk  laiflnt 

Bqt,  1  to 

No*.  11,  un. 

No*.  11,  IN*. 

OallOiUf 

OaUloot* 

1 148 

7*908 

08^ 

190 

"« 

%m 

14,678 

1,184 

80 

807 

10 

IB8,1&« 

268,198 

8^480 

49,909 

100 

188,178 

l,i8» 

1,870 

880,00s 

«SS 

6,181 

'i86 

616 

£60 

64 

266 

916,137 

l,03es996 

KXrOBTS  TBOH  MEW  ORLEANS. 


mriHATioiT. 

Fee  WHk  oodtog 

Nor.  8,  test. 

Bopl.  1  lo 
No*.  11,  im. 

OaUoM. 
9^ 

OkllDB. 

900 
ISO 
9,600 

Total  

9,600      1  8,860 

In  NoTeraber,  1889,  this  interest  became  lar^- 
It  a  matter  of  speculation  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  pricee  of  the  certificates  fluctuat- 
ing to  an  enormous  extent,  and  finally  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  brin^  about  the'  collapse  of  the 
ThTist,  the  resignation  of  several  of  its  officials, 
and  the  final  reorganization  under  the  title  of 
^e  American  Cotton  Oil  Company, 

The  cotton  seed  consists  of  a  pericarp  or  woody 
shell  and  the  kernel  or  meaty  part ;  the  hull  and 
kernel  are  of  about  equal  weight.  The  hull  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  chiefly  valuable  to  the 
planter  for  the  potash  it  contains.  In  the  kernel 
IS  incorporated  an, unusual  amount  of  nitroge- 
nous matter  and  oil.  with  some  mineral  matter. 
These  constituents  give  the  products  their  com- 
mercial value,  ana  it  is  the  province  of  the 
crusher  togive  them  the  most  available  form 
for  use.  The  nitrogen,  oils,  and  nitrogen-free 
extract  give  the  value  for  feed,  and  the  nitroge- 
nous muter,  together  with  the  ash  constituents, 
gives  the  value  as  a  fertilizer.  The  oil  of  com- 
merce comes  from  the  liquid  portions,  which  are 
profusely  distributed  through  the  entire  kernel. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry, 
such  of  the  surplus  feed  as  was  utilized  was  used 
for  manure  without  any  other  preparation  than 
allowing  it  to  heat  in  mass,  and  a  small  portion 
was  used  without  any  preparation  whatever  as 
food  for  stock.   In  this  form  sheep  and  hogs 


would  eat  it,  but  cows  and  horses  would  not, 
while  all  the  stock  eat  the  kernel  with  avidity. 

The  present  method  of  manufacture  requires 
massive  and  powerful  machinery,  with  careful 
manipulation  and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  seed.  To  some  extent  Uie  dl 
has  been  extracted  by  treating  the  kernels,  after 
grinding,  with  benzole  or  bisulphite  of  carbon ; 
but  this  does  not  produce  as  much  oil  as  the 
pressure  in  boxes,  and  the  oil  becomes  tainted  in 
the  process.  When  it  is  used  as  food  for  stock, 
the  cake  and  meal  are  both  given ;  but  the  large 
majority  of  consumers  prSer  the  meaL  T^e 
cake  is  often  preferred  for  shipment  on  account 
of  its  compact  form,.and  ground  after  it  reaches 
its  destination. 

The  price  of  cotton-seed  cake  was  qiioted  in 
November,  1889,  at  from  $18  to  ?22  a  ton ;  that 
of  cotton-seed  meal  at  $16.50  to  $33  a  ton.  A 
large  quantity  of  oil  and  cake  is  exported  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufaotnre 
of  butterine.  In  the  feeding  of  cattle,  cotton- 
seed-oil meal  is  usually  mixed  with  other  food, 
and  the  stock  raisers  prefer  that  it  diould  be 
finely  ground.  It  is  largely  used  in  Northern 
and  Western  States  and  finds  extensive  sale  in 
New  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
In  England,  American  ciUeo  is  preferred  by  many 
because  their  own  meal  is  not  only  adulterated 
but  their  cake  is  made  of  less  value  from  the 
practice  of  grinding  the  hulls  and  kernels  togeth- 
er. The  value  of  cotton  seed  for  food  is  owing 
to  the  protein  starch  and  fats  it  contains.  Ac- 
cording to  analysis,  cotton-seed-oil  cake  contains 
of  digestible  nutriment,  31  per  cent,  of  protein, 
18-03  of  sUrch,  and  12-3  of  fat.  Other  seed,  like 
peas  or  beans,  rich  in  protein,  contain  but  little 
fat  Cotton  seed,  being  rich  in  both,  containing 
even  more  than  linseed,  is  valuable  for  mixing 
with  products  that  are  poor  in  these  and  rich  in 
starch,  such  as  straw,  hay,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
cattle  as  a  butter  producer,  competent  authorities 
express  opinions  on  both  sides;  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  testimony  is  favorable  to  its  judi- 
cious use  for  this  purpose.  The  constituents  of 
cotton-seed  meal  that  give  it  value  as  a  fertilizer 
are  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  An 
average  of  eleven  analyses  of  American  meal 
gives  6*03  nitrogen,  equal  to  7-32  ammonia,  2 
potash,  S'20  phosphoric  acid.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  commercial  fertilizers  use  it  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  their  mixtures,  aa  the  amount  they  te^ 
quire  of  the  Ingredients  of  the  meal  can  be  ob- 
tained .cheaper  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 
It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  the  meal 
directly  to  the  land  is  wasteful,  and  that  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  is  to  feed  it 
to  the  stock  in  the  proper  quantity  and  manner. 
The  oil  is  also  used  for  illumination,  for  lubri- 
cation, for  dressing  morocco,  for  softening  wool, 
and  indeed  for  most  purposes  for  which  other 
oils  are  used.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with,  or 
employed  instead  of  linseed  oil,  although  it  does 
not  possess  the  drying  qualities  of  linseed.  Be- 
sides being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine, it  is  also  used  with  cream  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  substitute  for  butter.  It  makes  excel- 
lent glycerin,  uid  contains  the  elements  of 
nitro-glycerin  and  kindred  compounds.  The 
best  quality  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  now  considered 
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by  msny  authorities  in  the  United  States  to  be 
equal  to  olive  oiL 

In  1883,  the  cash  capital  of  the  88  mills  then 
existing  was  estimated  at  f  7,811,18a  The  esti- 
mated aggregate  capacity  of  those  mills  was 
48,547,100  gallons  of  oil,  requiring  1,388,876 
toni<  of  seed.  In  1883  the  Bverage  price  of  seed 
was  $13.88i  a  ton,  and  in  1889,  it  was  $14  a  ton. 
The  average  yield  ol  oil  in  1883  was  83}  gallons 
to  the  ton  of  seed;  in  1889,  SS  gallons.  The 
average  yield  of  cake  in  1888  was  788  pounds  to 
the  tx^n  of  seed.  The  average  price  for  crude  oil 
in  1883  was  35*05  cents  a  gallon ;  in  1889  it  was 
38  to  40  cents  a  gallon.  The  average  price  of 
cake  in  1883  was  $17.»4f  a  ton  ;  in  18E0  it  ranged 
from  |18  to  $34.50  a  ton.  The  average  yield  of 
lint  is  about  18  pounds  to  the  ton  of  seed,  worth 
from  5  to  6  cente  a  pouud.  The  yield  of  ashes 
from  the  hulls  is  about  45  iMrands  to  the  ton, 
sejlisg  at«n  aremge  prioe.oi  ^10  a  ton. 

I)r.  Allan  M'Lane  Hamilton,  of  New  York, 
pronounces  ootton-seed  oil  one  of  the  best  fats 
and  one  of  the  most  important  articles  in  diet 
that  we  can  procure;  aud  a  physician  announced 
before  the  Kings  County  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
in  June,  1889,  that  he  had  experimented  satis- 
factorily in  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  basis 
for  ointments,  and  exhibited  a  sample  of  oxide 
cine  ointment  whi<^  he  thought  would  give 
a  better  result  than  those  otherwise  made.  The 
chief  cotton-seed-oil  presses  of  this  country  are 
at  the  foUowing-nanied  points : 

AuBAHA.— Sfilma,  MoUle,  Moo^iunery,  Eo&nla, 
and  HnnbsviUe. 

Abxanbas.— Little  Rock,  Aigenta,  Fort  Smithy  Tex- 
aricsna,  Brinkley,  and  Helena. 

GxoitoiA. — Atlanta,  Augusta,  Albany,  Columbus, 
Maoon,  and  Bome. 

Illimou. — Cairo. 

LontHASA.  —  New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Baton 
Bouge,  and  Monroe. 

HusiBsippi. — Clarksdale, ColumbuSiCanton,  Gren- 
ada, Oreenville,  Meridian,  Natobdx,  Vicksbuig,  and 
West  Point 

MiBsoiTRi^— St  Louis. 

North  Caboliha. — Charlotte  and  Raleigh. 

SocTH  Casouna. — Columbia  and  Greenville. 

TsNmsBEs. — ^Uemplus,  Jadkson,  NaahvUte,  and 
X>yersbai;g. 

TaxAs.— Brenham,  Dallas,  Galveston,  Houston, 
Pdestioe,  and  Wmo. 

CUBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belong- 
ing to  Spain;  area,  118,883  square  kilometres; 
population,  1,521,684,  of  whom  977,993  are  native 
Spaniards  and  Creoles,  10,632  white  foreigners, 
43,811  Chinese  coolies,  and  489,249  negroes  and 
mnlattoes.  Havana's  population  is  225,000.  The 
Consul-Oeneral  at  Havana  is  Xtamon  0.  Williams; 
the  Consul  at  Matanzas,  Frank  H.  Pierce;  at 
Santiago,  Otto  E.  Reimer;  and  at  Cienfuegos, 
Henry  A.  Ehninger. 

Army. — The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  island  (since  March  13, 1889) 
is  Don  Manuel  de  Salamanca  y  Negrete.  The 
strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  in  1689  was 
20,749.  The  total  expenses  for  the  Department  of 
War  is  $6,501,102  in  gold.  In  tiie  total  of  forces 
mentioned  above  are  not  comprised  the  Quardias 
Ciriles,  nor  the  corps  of  6rden  Pdbli<x>  in  charge 
of  the  police;  but  both  forces  are  railitarily 
oreanized,  and  under  command  of  army  officers. 

NftTj. — The  navy  comprises  one  cruiser,  the 


'*  Jorge  Juan,"  one  torpedo  boat,  thirteen  can- 
onnieres,  and  two  gunboats,  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  $1,404,451  in  gold.  All  forces— administmr 
tion,  artillery,  en^eers,  and  penal  and  sanitary 
services — are  under  the  command  of  a  rear- 
admiral  who  resides  in  Havana,  and  has  a  salary 
of  $12,000. 

Finance.— The  budget  for  1889-'90  estimates 
the  outlay  at  $25,554^90,  and  the  income  at 
$26,549,920.  The  total  debt  amounted  to  $186,- 
000,000  in  1889,  and  the  annual  sum  of  $9,000,- 
000  is  set  aside  to  pay  interest  on  it.  The  $186,- 
000,000  named  include  $40,000,000  of  paper 
money  in  circulation.  The  Captain-General  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $40,000,  and  controls  a  fund 
and  certain  perquisites  which  Kenerall^  swell  his 
income  to  about  $90,000,  The  receipts  from 
customs  during  the  fiscal  year  1888-'89  were 
$18,568,407.  against  $10,678,188  in  1687-'88. 

Ballroatg.— In  1889  there  were  l,4f>9  kdlo- 
metres  of  railway  in  operation  and  240  in  course 
of  construction.  During  the  summer  the  Ke- 
rn edios  and  Santa  Clara  Kailroad  Company  be- 
gan the  construction  of  branch  lines  to  Ran- 
ohuelo  and  San  Juui.  The  company  raised  for 
this  purpose  a  loan  of  $600,000  among  its  share- 
holders. Simultaneously  the  Havana  and  Bahia 
Railroad  Companies  were  consolidated. 

Telegraphs. — The  length  of  lines  in  operation 
is  4,600  kiuimetres,  and  the  service  is  attended 
to  by  187  offices.  During  the  summer  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica  resoWed  to  suspend  the  sub- 
sidy of  $10,000  per  annum  that  it  had  been  pay- 
ing to  the  Cuban  Submarine  Telegraph  Company, 
because  the  rate  for  dispatches  has  been  con- 
siderably increased.  Consequently  in  Septembtf 
telegraph  tolls  were  rednoed  50  per  cent,  and 
the  transmission  of  messages  in  English  and 
French  was  permitted. 

Commerce.— The  American  trade  with  Cuba 
Is  shown  in  (iie  following  table : 


TEAB. 

Iwpvrt  ftvoi 
UaMSHHi. 

ftoB  AitMya 

t9,14S,8M 
10,900,406 

llporoMit 

»1,6M,56S 
flOpweeat 

The'increase,  both  in  imports  and  in  exports, 
was  due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

Sngar  and  Molasses.— During  the  crop  year 
1888-'89  the  island  produced  644.300  tons  of 
sugar  and  98,860  tons  of  molasses,  against  64?,- 
860  tons  of  sugar  and  125,460  tons  of  molasses  in 
1887-'d8,  showing  a  decrease  of  180,160  tons,  or 
17  per  oent  This  was  due  to  the  cyolcme  of 
September,  1888,  which  prostrated  the  canes.  It 
was  said  in  July,  1889.  at  S^a,  that  most  of 
the  estates  that  have  heretofore  been  making* 
muscovfido  sugare  would  either  manufacture 
centrifugals  during  the  season  1889-'90.  or  sell 
their  canes  to  the  nearest  centrifugal  factory. 
It  was  also  said  that  an  American  syndicate 
would  establish  a  large  sugar  factory  near  Kn- 
crucijada.  In  August  Dr.  B.  Otamendi,  of  H»> 
vana,  contracted  for  a  diffusion  apparatus  of  a 
capacity  of  400  tons  of  cane  a  day,  to  be  put  up 
in  time  for  the  next  crop  on  his  estate.  The 
chief  difficulty  that  Cuban  sugar  [danters  have 
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to  grapple  with  ia  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
colored  field-hands.  The  wages  of  these  ad- 
vanced in  1889  from  $30  a  month  and  found  to 
$80,  and  this  attracted  n^roes  in  large  nam- 
bers  from  other  West  India  islands,  chiefly 
Trinidad. 

Mining:. — In  August  a  bed  of  excellent  coal 
was  discovered  near  Santa  Clara.  The  gas  com- 
pany at  that^ace  reduced  the  price  of  gas  from 
95  to  $8  a  1,000  feet.  At  the  same  time  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Pensacola,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  Cuban  and  West  Indian  coal 
trade  from  the  Alabama  mines.  Mining  inter- 
ests are  taking -the  front  rank  among  the  indtu- 


tries  of  Cuba.  Iron  and  manganese  ores  are  ex- 
tensively mined  by  two  American  companies 
near  Suitia|fo  de  Cuba.  Preparations  are  mak- 
ing  to  begin  operations  in  a  gold  mine  near 
Santa  Clara,  ana  some  Americans  are  about  to 
open  what  are  supposed  to  be  valuable  deposits 
of  iron  ore  near  CabaSas,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island  not  far  from  Havana. 

E4ucation. — There  are  in  Cuba  720  public 
and  &S7  private  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  40,86S  children.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  public  schools  is  1900,227, 
which  amount  ia  nimisl^ed  by  the  180  munici- 
palities on  the  idand. 


D 


DAKOTA  (see  also  North  Dakota  and  South 

Dakota),  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  organ- 
ized in  1861  ;  admitted  to  the  Union  as  two 
States,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  on  Nov. 
2,  1889 ;  area,  150,932  square  miles ;  population 
at  the  last  decennial  census  (1880),  185,177 ;  cap- 
ital, Bismarck.  The  population  on  June  SO, 
1889,  was  estimated  by  the  Governor  in  his  last 
annual  report  to  be  about  650,000. 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  from  Jan.  1  until  the  date  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  :  Governor,  Louis  K.  Church, 
Democrat,  succeeded  by  Arthur  C.  Mellette, 
Republican ;  Secretary,  M.  L.  McCTorraack,  suc- 
ceeded by  Luther  B.  Richardson ;  Treasurer,  J. 
D.  Lawler,  snooeeded  by  J.  H.  Bailey,  Jr. ;  Au- 
ditor, James  A.  Ward,  succeeded  by  J.  C.  Mo- 
Manima ;  Attorney-General,  T.  C.  Skinner,  suc- 
ceeded by  Johnson  Nickens ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Eugene  A.  Dye,  succeeded 
by  Leonard  A.  Rose  ;  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion, P.  F.  McClure,  succeeded  by  F.  H.  Hagerty ; 
Railroad  (Commissioners,  Judson  La  Moure.  H. 
J.  Rice,  J.  H.  King  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 

Ereme  Court.  Bartlett  Tripp ;  Associate  Justices, 
haries  M.  Thomas,  Rodenck  Rose,  William  B. 
McConnell,  John  W.  Garland  (who  resigned  in 
March  and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  R.  Aiken), 
James  Spencer,  C.  F.  Templeton,  and  Louis  W. 
Crofoot. 

Flnutces.— The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  division  and  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  this  ^ear  amounted  to 
$1,25(^,007.46,  expended  in  building  and  fumish- 
ingpablic  institutions. 

The  report  of  the  Territorial  Treasurer  for 
1688  shows  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  amounting  to  $89,825.69.  The  re- 
ceipts, amounting  to  ^!52,0(^.08,  were  from  the 
following  sources :  Prom  the  2-9  mills  tax,  $411,- 
861.03;  from  nutroads,  $104,167.82;  from  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  $2,122.80 ; 
from  insurance  companies,  $20,538.13 ;  from  the 
United  Stat^  Government,  $800 ;  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory,  $85.25  ;  from  the  Auditor, 
$5,22488  ;  from  bond  interest  fund,  $5,565.66  ; 
from  stock  indemnity  fund,  $2,636.01.  The  dis- 
bursements were  as  follows :  Auditor's  warrants, 
$468,650.36;  paid  counties  for  their  proportion 
of  rgdlroad  taxes,  $65,864.05 ;  paid  counties  for 
tet^raph  tax,  $2,399.51 ;  exchange  and  express 
chaqyes,  $409.98 ;  paid  on  account  of  Territorial 


printing,  $85.07 ;  stock  indemnity  fund,  $8,065.- 
40;  paid  bond  interest,  $88,066.97;  leaving  a 
balance  of  $8,382.51  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  tax  levy  ia  limited  by  law  to  3 
mills  on  the  dollar,  which  is  the  rate  for  1889. 
The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  twelve  public 
institutions  of  the  Territory  for  the  last  two 
fiscal  veats  was  $656,162.42,  and  $530,000  was 
expended  in  permanent  improvements. 

AssesBBients.— The  following  table  gives  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  valuation  of  differ^ 
ent  kinds  of  property,  as  retamed  bjr  the 
sora  in  1888  and  1889 : 
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...  00 
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LeglBlatlve  Session,— The  eighteenth  session 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  8, 
and  adjourned  on  March  9.  One  of  its  earliest 
acts  provided  for  an  election,  on  April  9,  of  dele- 
gates to  a  proposed  convention,  which  should 
meet  at  Grafton  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May 
and  frame  a  Constitution  for  North  Dakota.  This 
act  never  took  effect,  as  by  ita  terms  it  should 
become  void  in  case  Congreaa,  at  the  session  then 
being  held,  should  pass  an  enabling  act  for  the 
admission  of  Korth  Dakota.  After  much  discus- 
sion of  railroad  measures  and  the  failure  of  sev- 
eral bills— including  one  abolishing  the  railroad 
commission,  which  passed  both  Houses,  but  wsk 
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vetoed  by  the  Oovemor — a  -measure,  known  aa 
the  "  Farmer's  Alliance  bill,"  was  enacted,  which 
modifies  the  existing  law  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  Governor  shall  appoint  three  com- 
missioners, one  from  North  Dakota,  one  from 
central  Dakota,  and  one  from  South  Dakota.  No 
person  shall  be  qoalifled  who  owns  bonds  or 
stock  in  any  railroad,  or  who  is  in  any  manner 
pecuniarily  interested  in  anv  railroad,  pub- 
lic warehouse,  or  elevator.  Tne  commissioners 
and  their  secretary  shall  have  free  transpor- 
tation. All  railroads  shall  receive  ^rain  in  bulk 
for  transportation,  without  diacriofimation  as  to 
the  manner  or  condition  in  which  it  is  received, 
or  as  to  the  persons  from  whom  it  is  taken, 
whether  loaded  upon  the  cars  from  teams  or  from 
elevators.  They  shall  permit  individuals,  with- 
out distinction,  to  construct  side  tracks  from 
elevators,  mills,  or  warehouses,  and  connect  them 
with  the  line  of  their  road.  When  any  company  is 
unable  to  supply  all  cars  demanded,  it  shall  make 
a  pro  rata  distribution  among  all  applicants. 
Tne  provision  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  as 
to  long  and  short  haul  rates  is  embodied  in  the 
act.  It  requires  reasonable  charges  for  trans- 
portation 01  property,  for  hauling  or  storage  of 
freight,  or  for  use  of  cars,  etc. ;  prevents  pooling ; 
requires  proper  facilities  for  handling  freight, 
ana  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and 
for  interchange  of  cars  at  points  where  railroads 
intersect ;  but  no  buildings  shall  be  required  if 
there  be  no  village  having  one  hundred  inhabit- 
ants and  a  post-office  within  one  'mile  of  the 
crossing.  Consignees  are  entitled  to  have  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  notice  of  arrival  frfee  of  ex- 
pense for  unloading  cars.  The  act  requires 
schedules  showing  classification,  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 

Eroperty,  and  joint  schedules  of  fares,  to  be  pub- 
shed  within  sixty  days;  and  prohibits  changes 
In  classification  in  the  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  ex- 
cept on  due  publication.  It  is  the  duty  of  any 
railroad  commissioner  to  ascertain  whether  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  violated  and  to  visit  each 
line  of  road  as  often  as  practicable.  Any  per- 
son, corporation,  or  municipal  corporation  may 
make  complaint,  and  if  snoh  complaint  appears 
well  founded,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners 
to  bring  suit  against  the  railroad  in  the  name 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory.  Suit  can  not 
be  dismissed  except  on  consent  of  the  Attorney- 
General  or  the  commissioners.  The  Attorney- 
General  shall  be  ex  officio  attorney  for  said  com- 
mission. Statistical  repotts  are  required  as  to 
'every  branch  of  railroad  business. 

The  law  passed  in  1883,  taxing  railroads  upon 
their  gross  earnings,  which  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  Territory  had  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional so  far  as  levied  upon  interstate  traffic, 
was  repealed,  and  as  a  substitute,  an  act  was 
passed  providing  that  all  railroads  that  signified 
within  a  certain  time  their  willingness  to  pay  a 
gross>earaings  tax  in  lieu  of  other  taxation, 
might  do  so,  but  upon  all  others  a  propcrtv  tax 
should  be  levied.  Companies  who  avail  tnem- 
sclvBB  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  must  pay  all 
arrears  of  tax  claimed  by  the  Territory,  and  3 
per  cent,  annuallv  for  five  years  on  their  gross 
earnings  from  all  traffic,  and  thereafter  2  per 
cent  annually.  A  gross-earnings  tax  was  also 
impoaed  upon  express  companies  and  sleeping- 


cur  companies.  The  code  known  as  the** com- 
piled laws  of  1887  "  was  accepted  and  It^alized. 

A  new  tenure-of-office  act  provides  that  the 
term  of  every  Territorial  appointive  officer  shall 
cease  ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  Governor  appointing  him,  but  sudi  officer 
shall  continue  in  his  office  until  his  successor  is 
qualified. 

A  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress,  asking  for 
the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  two  States. 

There  was  established  at  Hot  Springs,  Fall 
River  County,  the  Dakota  Soldiers'  Home.  For 
the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  the  sum  of 
$45,000  is  to  be  raised  oy  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
that  amount,  payable  in  twenty  years.  A  special 
tax  was  levied  to  pay  the  interest  thereon  and  the 
principal  at  maturity.  A  further  issue  of  bonds,, 
amounting  to  $23,700,  payable  in  twenty  years, 
was  authorized,  in  order  to  refund  to  the  citizens 
of  Grand  Forks  advances  made  by  them  in  re- 
building certain  additions  to  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  destroyed  by  storm  in  June,  1887. 
The  levy  of  a  special  tax  for  payment  of  interest 
and  the  principal  at  maturity  was  authorized. 
The  Auditor  was  directed  to  issue  refunded  war- 
rants, bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  payable 
in  five  years,  in  payment  of  outstanding  war^ 
rants  drawn  upon  the  Capitol-building  fund 
amounting  to  $53,158.88,  and  accrued  interest. 

The  foUowin^  appropriations  in  support  of 
public  institutions  were  made  for  two  years: 
University  of  Dakota,  $70,000;  University  of 
North  Dakota.  $57,000 ;  Madison  Normal  School, 
$31,700;  Normal  School  at  Spearfish,  $81,100; 
Reform  School  at  Plaiikinton,  $11,000;  Dakota. 
Agricultural  College,  $52,375;  School  of  Mines 
at  Rapid  City,  $33,500;  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
$33,800;  Dakota  Penitentiarv  at  Sioux  Falls, 
$72,300:  Territorial  Penitentiarv  at  Bismarck. 
$57,000;  Yankton  Insane  Hospital.  $111,075; 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jamestown.  $114,500. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Requiring  all  perrons  engaged  in  making  abeCracts 
of  title  to  give  a  bond  witii  sureties  to  the  county,  as 
eeourlty  against  errors  in  such  abstracts. 

Imposing  a  penalty  for  importing,  selling,  expoalng 
in  a  public  place,  or  snffenng  to  run  at  urge,  any 
bone  or  other  animal  affectod  with  glanders. 

To  provide  forthe  ainking  of  attemati  wells,  and  the 
coDstructioD  of  permaseut  woter-oonrBes  therefrom 
lor  purponea  of  irrigation,  the  undertaking  to  be  first 
approved  by  the  county  probate  judges,  and  the  ex- 
pense to  bo  assessed  upon  the  property  benefited. 

Preeoribinii  reosonaDle  attorney's  leea  In  casee  of 
foreclosure  of  mnrt^ageo. 

Creating  the  ofHco  of  assistant  Attorney-General. 

FrovidlDg  tor  publication  of  notice  of  foreolosure 
aole  of  chattel  mortgaf^.->. 

Authorizing  cities  of  not  fewer  than  8,000  inhabit- 
ants to  extend  their  corporate  limits. 

Bequiring  aooual  Htatemente  from  building  and  loan 
corporations,  and  exempting  their  shares  mm  taxa- 
tion. 

Authorizing  counties  to  issue  bonds  to  pToenre  seed 
wheat  for  neady  farmers  therein. 

Creating  the  county  of  Meade  out  of  a  portion  of 
Lawrence  County. 

Bcquiring  a  rwiidence  of  one  year  in  the  United 
States,  fix  months  in  tlie  Territory,  tlirce  months  in 
the  county,  and  thirty  davs  in  the  precinct,  in  order 
tbat  a  citizen  may  be  qualified  to  vote. 

Limiting  the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  12  per  cent. 

Fijcing  the  rate  of  interest  on  unpaid  Tenitorial 
warrants  at  7  per  cent. 
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Providing  for  s  lien  upon  grain  for  tbruhing. 

Qiriiif;  police  powen  to  condooton  <tf  railway  pM- 
senger  tnuiu. 

Authonzing  towna  and  (ntiea  to  aid  in  the  oonstroc- 
taon  of  rulroacU. 

To  provide  for  a  tax  on  dogs. 

Committees  were  appointed  early  in  the  ses- 
sion to  institute  investigations  into  the  conduct 
of  the  trustees  of  the  two  insane  hosmtals,  the 
Territorial  veterinarian,  and  other  officials  of 
the  Territory.  The  trustees  of  each  hospital,  in 
their  last  report,  had  shown  considerable  ex- 
penditures beyond  the  appropriations  made  for 
each  institution,  and  they  had  also  made  unusual 
chafes  for  their  own  services.  The  le^latiTe 
committee,  although  it  ooutd  discover  no  fraud, 
found  a  lack  of  economy  in  the  mana^ment  of 
the  hospitals,  and  reported  that  the  trustees  had 
held  meetings  more  frequently  than  was  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  the  trustees  of  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lic institutions  had  presented  large  bills  for  their 
serriceB.  The  expenses  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Reform  School  at  Plankinton  for  two  years  for 
per  dttm  and  mileage  were  $5,S06,  and  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Bismarck  Penitentiary,  $6,986. 
The  expenses  of  all  the  bonds  of  trustees  for  the 
two  years  amounted  to  $80,077.82.  To  prevent 
such  large  expenditures  for  such  purposes  in  the 
future,  uie  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing 
that  each  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory should  be  governed  br  a  board  of  five 
trustees,  nominated  by  the  Gorcmor  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislative  Council  (the  Governor 
having  power  to  ml  vacancies  after  adjournment 
of  the  Council),  who  should  have  the  same  power 
and  duties  as  the  governing  boards  that  they 
displace,  except  that  each  board  should  hold  not 
more  than  twelve  sessions  each  year,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-four  days  in  all,  and  the  members 
should  receive  $S  for  each  daily  session,  and  trav- 
eling expenses.  The  investi^tion  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Territorial  Veterinarian  showed  that 
from  May,  1887,  to  November,  1888,  his  traveling 
expenses  had  amounted  to  $4,818,  while  in  that 
time  he  had  destroyed  horses  and  oattle  valued 
at  more  than  $8,000.  These  expenditures,  when 
no  epidemio  existed,  were  oonsiaered  exoessireL 

The  relations  between  Oov.  Church  uid  the 
L^^Iature  were  somewhat  strained  throughout 
the  session.  Of  128  laws  enacted,  35  were  passed 
over  the  Governor's  veto,  including  the  Soldiers' 
Home  bill  and  the  general  appropriation  bill. 
The  total  number  of  vetoes  was  48,  eight  of 
which  were  sustained,  while  there  were  also  24 
"pocket  vetoes."  Trouble  began  when  the 
Legislature,  against  the  objection  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, b^n  the  investigations  above  mentioned 
into  the  conduct  of  his  appointees.  He  was  fur- 
tiier  incensed  at  the  passage  of  an  act  over  his  veto, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  clerk-hire  in  his  office.  This  sum 
was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fee  of  five 
dollars,  which  the  Seoretu?  of  the  Territory  was 
directs  to  charge  for  issuing  each  notarv-pub- 
lic  commission,  three  fifths  of  which  was  allowed 
the  Governor  for  the  above-mentioned  object. 
The  act  of  this  year  reduced  the  fee  to  two  dol- 
lars, no  part  of  which  was  available  for  the 
Governor^  use.  It  was  claimed  that  he  had 
used  much  more  of  the  fund  than  his  office  re- 
quired.  The  Bepublfeuis  of  the  Lower  House 


went  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  memorial  to  the 
President-elect,  complaining  of  the  dictatorial 
and  undignified  conduct  of  the  Governor,  his 
opposition  to  legislation,  his  unfit  appointments, 
extravagance,  and  other  shortcommgs.  This 
memorial  was  not  passed ;  but  as  soon  as  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  inaugurated,  forty-five  of  the 
s^ventv-two  members  m  the  Legislature  united 
in  senaing  him  a  telegram  asking  for  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  Governor.  Before  any  change 
was  made,  however,  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
having  rejected  all  of  his  nominees  to  Territorial 
offices.  He  then  proceeded  to  reappoint  the  re- 
jected nominees,  claiming,  also,  that  he  could 
issue  to  them  a  commission  for  two  ^eats,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  had  signed  the 
new  tenure  of  office  bill,  which  provided  that 
the  term  of  office  of  ali  gubernatorial  appointees 
should  terminate  ten  days  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Governor  appointing  them.  His  claim 
depended  upon  the  construction  of  several  acts 
of  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  each  other, 
but  it  was'  not  supported  br  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  refused  to  sign  and  seal  the  new  com- 
missions. The  new  (Governor,  therefore,  came 
in  unhampered  by  any  question  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  nominees  of  his  predecessor,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  make  sweeping  changes  in 
the  offices. 

Edaoatlon.— The  following  official  statistics 
cover  the  school  year  ending  June  80, 18^ : 


CaiUdrMi  of  BelMMt  tge   181,S1S 

Faplli  enrolled  la  public  school*   98,82ft 

Averue  d^yiy  atteodADce   00,184 

Gnded  Bchools   l<0 

Ungnded  eehooli   8.97T 

SchooU  ballt   2«6 

Vmlne  of  schooI-boa««s,  sltw.  Mid  fQinUare   tS.022.80t 

Amount  paid  for  Gchool-boweB   (178,835  87 

T«cban  employed :  Hale   1,808 

Teacben  employed :  Female   ^960 

Average  monthly  wagea  :  Hale   $86  85 

Avenge  mratbly  wages :  Female   $88  84 

Average  length  of  acaool  year   106  days. 

Total  expenditares   tl,9U,B7» 


The  school-district  system  prevails  in  sixteen 
counties,  while  in  seventy-two  counties  the  town- 
ship svE^em  of  government  has  been  adopted, 
l^e  omcers  under  the  latter  system  ore  a  State 
superintendent,  who  is  ex  officio  member  of  a 
State  board  of  education,  a  county  superintend- 
ent for  each  county,  and  a  board  of  education  in 
each  township.  In  addition,  there  is  established 
in  eighteen  towns  and  cities  a  special  system  of 
graded  schools,  under  which  9,u51  pupils  were 
enrolled  this  year. 

There  are  1,719,000  acres  of  school  land  in  the 
Territory,  the  total  value  being  $9,920,902.11. 
In  some  of  the  older  and  richer  counties  much 
of  this  land  has  been  oultirated'by  private  in- 
dividuals without  rendering  any  compensation 
therefor  to  the  Territory. 

During  the  Territorial  period  these  lands 
were  not  available  for  school  purposes,  but  now 
the  gift  from  the  Government  becomes  opera- 
tive, and  will  provide  a  handsome  fund  for  «ioh 
of  the  new  States. 

There  are  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Madi- 
son, which  enrolled  for  this  year  246  pupils  in 
its  normal  depari.ment  and  141  in  the  model 
school,  and  one  at  Spearfish.  There  is  also  a  nor- 
mal department  in  the  University  of  Dakota,  at 
Vermillion,  Clay  County,  and  anouierin  the  Uni- 
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vorsity  of.  North  Dakota,  at  Onnd  Forks.  Nine 
private  schools  and  colleges  have  normal  classes. 
The  enrollment  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Dakota  in  1887  was  197.  in  1888  it  vas  307,  in 
1889  it  had  reached  476.  The  entire  appropria- 
tion of  (35,000  for  the  last  school  year  was  ex- 
pended. At  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
the  enroUmeDt  in  1887  was  75,  in  1888  it  was 
98,  in  1889  it  was  199.  Of  these  199,  106  were 
in  the  preparatory  department,  60  in  the  normal 
department,  and  20  in  the  college  proper.  The 
Agricultural  College  at  Brookings  contained  250 
pupils  during  188^  or  more  tnsn  for  the  t)re- 
vious  year.  Of  this  number,  126  are  pursuing 
colle^  studies.  There  were  17  graduates  from 
this  institution  last  year. 

Charities. — The  number  of  patients  at  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Yankton,  on  July  1, 
1888,  was  16^  and  on  July  1, 1889,  it  was  309. 
The  entire  building  is  oapable  of  accommodating 
800  patients.  At  the  North  Dakota  Hospital 
there  were,  in  October,  1888, 178  patients,  and  in 
October,  1889,  186. 

Prisons. — For  the  year  ending  June  8,  the 
total  amount  expended  by  the  Territory  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Dakota  Penitentiary  at  Sioux 
Falls  was  |10,070.30.  There  were  93  inmates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  85  at  its  close.  At 
the  Bismarck  P^tentiary,  the  numbo*  of  pris- 
oners at  the  latter  date  was  about  60.  The  Re- 
form School  at  Planldnton,  first  established  in 
1688,  contained  83  pupils  in  October  of  this  Tear, 
34  bovs  and  9  girls. 

Militia.-— In  October,  1889,  the  organized  mi' 
litia  of  the  Territory  numbered  973  officers  and 
men,  divided  into  two  regiments.  An  encamp- 
ment was  held  near  Watertown,  at  which  75  offi- 
cers and  578  enlisted  men  were  present. 

RallroAds.— The  total  mileage  of  each  sys- 
tem in  the  Territory  on  Dec  81, 1888,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : 

HUM. 

BlMk  HlUa  and  Fort  Pt«R«  Ballmy   16 

Bnrttngrton,  Cedar  Baplds.  and  Nortlwm  Ballwu   88 

Ofaloap),  Milwaukee,  aod  Bt.  Paul  Bailway   1,81S 

€btca^  and  Northweatern  fiallmv  .    706 

Chldtfo,  St.  Paul,  Hla^eapoll^       Omaha  Ballwaj  ...  S7 

Fremont,  Elkhora,  aod  UTaaonrl  Valkw  Ealhrnr   188 

Htoneapolls.  Bt  Paul,  aod  Suit  Bte.  Marie  lUwqr ...  90 

«L  Paul,  Mlnoeapolia,  aod  UwlMw  Bathny   1,191 

NotttMin  Padflc  Ballwar  ■   88T 

HhmaapotU  aad  Bt.  Lonfi  Ballwar   40 

IIUdoIb  CcDtral  BiUwaf   15 

TotillnlSSS   USB 

There  was  but  little  railroad  building  during 
1889. 

Settlement. — The  total  area  of  public  land 
■filed  upon  during  the  year  ending  June  30  was 
2,096,030  acres',  against  1,838,142  during  the  year 
preceding.  There  were  9,098  final  proofs,  of 
which  8,306  were  cash  entries,  5,680  final  home- 
stead proofs,  and  112  timber -culture  proofs. 
Most  of  the  present  vacant  land,  19,877,273 
acres,  lies  in  the  Bismarck  and  Devil's  Lake  dis- 
tricts. North  Dakota,  and  the  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  the  amount  still  open  for  settlement  in 
the  Bismarck  district  being  13,922,039  acres. 
The  opening  of  the  Sioux  reservation  will  in- 
crease the  unoccupied  land  to  30,000,000  acres. 

Agrlcaltnre. — The  following  table  shows  the 
acreage  and  estimated  yield  of  the  various  crops 
for  Iw^  for  the  Traritory  at  large,  and  for  North 


Dakota  and  South  DfJcota  separately,  according 
to  the  latest  report  of  the  Oovemor : 


CROPS. 


Wheat, 

Wbect,  boahela  

Com,  acre*  

Com,  buabeli  

Oats,  acres  

Oata,  Imabelt  

B«rwf ,  KTW  

Barter,  buibeli  

Kjre,  aora*  

B7«,  boibeU  

Baekwbeat,  aorec. . . 
Butdtwhu^  bnabala 

Potatoes,  acres  

PoUtoei,  bubals... 

Flax,  Mraa  

nax,biiifaala  


North 
Dakota. 


S0.OS8 
1,0<M,176 
400,088 
9,T4<,098 
188,«81 
S,7M,90B 
8.1«7 
4&,4S1 
S(l5 
fl,8»7 
16,119 
1,401,180 
AT,S11 


SoMh 
Dkiiita. 


4,a«.TI7 
44,U0B;SSt 
8144n 


1T,9ST,8S« 
7U,8b5, 

21,921.898 
e71,S89 

11,688,616 
IST,S88 

I6,teT, 
SSS.620I 


9»,6dT  Kjm 

29,637  4^06 

2.667,188  4,088,261 

84^808  408,814 


1,122,892 
21,880,706 
8UJHB 
4,4M,7n 
lft,7N 
801,101 


The  farm  acreage  in  1885,  according  to  the 
census  of  that  year,  was  16,842,412,  of  which 
6,660,758  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  cul- 
tivated area  in  1867  was  about  9,000,000  acres, 
and  was  more  than  10,000,000  acres  in  1889.  In 
the  older  sections  of  Dakota  mixed  farming  is 
yearly  becoming  more  general.  Stock  raising  is 
a  rapidly  growing  industry.  In  1880  there  were 
41,6^  horses,  2.708  mules,  40,672  milch  cows, 
100.248  head  of  cattle,  80,244  sheep,  and  68,8»4 
hogs,  of  a  total  value  of  $6,468,274,  in  the  Terri- 
tory. In  1889  there  were  264,781  horses,  valued 
at  120,659,590 ;  16,850  mules,  valued  at  $1,596.- 
824  ;  239,057  milch  cows,  valued  at  $6,693,596; 
818,878  oxen  and  other  cattle,  valued  at  $16,619,- 
818  ;  242,117  sheep,  valued  at  $609,747  ;  453375 
hogs,  valued  at  $8,348,886.  the  total  value  being 
$49,426,961. 

Mining.— Gold  and  silver  mining  in  the  Black 
Hills  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Lawrence  County,  and  the  output  of  bullion  is 
credited  to  four  leading  mines.  The  following 
figures  will  show  the  estimated  output  for  the 
successive  years  since  1877 :  In  1877.  $2,000,000 ; 
in  1878-'79,  $6,000,000 ;  in  1880,  $5,000,000  ;  in 
1861,  4,070.000;  in  1882,  $8,475,000;  in  1888, 
$3.350.000 ;  in  1684.  $8,450,000 ;  in  1885,  $8,800,- 
000;  in  1886, $3,135,000;  in  1887, $8,160,000;  in 
1888,  $8,150,000.  Recent  developments  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  Hills  indicate  Uiat  pro- 
ducing mines  will  soon  be  added  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Banks.— There  are  in  Dakota  846  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  $9,180,600,  and 
having  a  surplus  of  $1,831,790.  Among  these 
are  59  national  banks,  with  a  caj  3ital  of  13,800.- 
000  and  surplus  of  $923,700,  and  207  private  and 
State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $5,330,600  and  sur- 
plus of  398,090.  Of  these,  24  national  Unks, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,540,000  and  surplus  of  $879,- 
000,  and  48  private  and  State  banks,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,151,500  and  sniplns  of  $55,100,  are  in 
North  Dakota ;  and  39  national  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,260,000  and  surplus  of  $554,700,  and 
159  private  and  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,- 
179,100  and  surplus  of  $342,990,  in  South  Dakota. 
Local  deposits  have  been  steadily  increasing. 

Artesian  Wells.— The  artesian  wells  of  Da- 
kota are  among  the  wonder?  of  the  world.  The 
great  well  in  the  Place  Herbert,  at  Paris,  dis- 
diarges  1,000  gallons  a  minute,  but  there  are 
wells  in  Dakota  that  throw  out  8,000  gallons  a 
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minute.  The  artesian-well  district  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the  James  or  Dakota  river,  flowing 
wells  being  found  all  the  way  from  Yankton, 
in  the  extreme  south,  to  Jamestown,  North  Da- 
kota. At  Tankton,  two  6-inch  wells,  600  feet 
deep,  with  a  pressure  of  66  pounds  to  the  square 
inob,  f  urmsh  power  for  water  works  and  fire  pro- 
tection, run  an  electric-light  plant,  tow-mill,  feed- 
mill,  furniture  manufactory,  and  several  print- 
ing  establishments.  One  well  at  Huron  with  a 

Sressure  of  over  200  jmunds  to  the  square  inch, 
epth  868  feet,  and  6-inch  pipe,  runs  the  water 
works  and  motors  for  printing  houses  and  other 
establishments.  Two  wells  at  Aberdeen,  900 
feet  deep,  with  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  furnish  the  power  for  water  works 
and  a  pumping  sewerage  system.  The  James- 
town well  is  1,576  feet  deep,  with  a  pressure  of 
100  pounds  to  the  squure  inch.  A  system  of 
water  works  is  maintained  as  at  other  places, 
without  expense  of  fuel  or  engineer. 

The  Sioux  Beserration.— Notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  under 
the  act  of  1688,  to  accomplish  their  object.  Con- 
gress, early  in  1888,  passed  another  act  designed 
to  procure  the  openmg  of  this  great  reservation 
to  settlement  The  terms  of  the  new  bill  are 
more  favorable  to  the  Indians  than  those  of  the 
former  act.  They  are  to  receive  $1.35  an  acre 
for  all  their  land  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  to  actual  settlers  within  three  years  aft«r 
the  act  becomes  operative,  75  cents  for  all  lands 
sold  in  the  two  years  subsequent,  and  50  cents 
per  acre  for  the  remaining  land.  The  former 
act  gave  them  a  uniform  rate  of  50  cents  an  acre. 
The  area  of  land  opened  for  settlement  is  about 
the  same  in  each  instance.  The  quantity  of  land 
to  be  allotted  to  heads  of  families  of  the  Sioux 
nation  on  their  respective  diminished  reserva- 
tion, whenever  they  take  their  lands  in  severalty, 
is  double  the  quantity  previously  provided.  The 
allotments  in  severalty  are  not  to  be  twmpulsoty. 
Under  this  act,  the  President  appointed  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Charles  A.  Foster,  of  Ohio,  Hon.  William 
W«*ner,  of  Missouri,  and  Gen.  George  A.  Cook, 
as  commissioners  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribes  interested.  Thepr  reached  the  res- 
ervation early  in  June,  and  visited  each  of  the 
^ncies,  completing  their  work  early  in  August. 
They  were  finally  successful  in  securing  the  con- 
sent of  the  neeeMan  three  fourths  of  iul  the  In- 
dians. It  is  therefore  only  a  question  of  time 
when  11,000,000  acres  of  the  reservation  will  be 
open  to  settlement,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  new 
State  of  South  Dakota  heretofore  separated  will 
be  united  by  a  band  of  new  settlements.  The 
area  of  the  reservation  is  26,751,105  acres. 

Connty  Iniebtedness.— The  summary  of  the 
county  indebtedness  in  Dakota,  as  returned  to 
the  Territorial  statistican,  shows  the  total  bond- 
ed indebtedness  to  be  $2,648,905  and  the  amounts 
of  warrants  outstanding  $759,749,  or  a  total  in- 
debtedness of  $8,408,654.  The  total  indebted- 
ness of  Aurora  Countv  is  $35,400;  of  Barnes 
County,  $81,331;  Beadle,  $67,940 ;  Benson,  $23,- 
740:  BUUngs.  $1,151;  Bon  Homme,  $27,500 ; 
Bottineau,  $16,446 ;  Brookings,  $8,067 ;  Brown, 
$1,500;  Braid,  $17,029;  Buffalo,  $7,064;  Bui^ 
leigh,  $129,600;  Campbell.  $14,555;  Butte,  $22,- 
483;  Cass,  $219,000;  Cavalier,  $1,600;  Charles 
Mix,  $12,900;  Clark,  $2S,S26  ;  Clay.  $5,500; 


Codington,  $47,122  ;  Custer,  $75,768  ;  Davison, 
$70,805;  Day,  $15,075;  Deuel,  $11,500;  Doug- 
las, $14,693;  Eddy,  $5,789;  Edmunds,  $17,300; 
Emmons,  $32,265;  FaU  Biver,  $14,149;  Faulk, 
$22,736;  Foster, $18,000 ;  Grand  Forks,  $42,150; 
Grant,  $107,550;  Griggs,  $78,889  ;  Hamlin,  $52; 
Hand,  $10,811;  Hanson,  $20,000 ;  Hughes,  $59,- 
100  :  Hutchinson,  $73,786,  and  $18,000  in  the 
treasury  ;  Hyde,  $40,540  ;  Jerauld,  $100,000  ; 
Kingsbury,  $18,000;  Lake,  $33,375;  Lamoure, 
$8,fH)7 ;  Lawrence,  $633,858 ;  Lincoln,  $400;  Lo- 
gan, $12,895;  McCook,  $20,000;  McHenry,  $7,- 
991;  Mcintosh.  $5,794;  McLean,  $28,671;  Hc- 
Pherson,  $9,495  ;  Marshall,  $9,451  ;  Meicier, 
$17,134;  Miner,  $15,038;  Minnehaha,  $12,000; 
Moody,  $43.50;  Morton,  $65,000;  Nelson,  81,- 
200;  Oliver,  $33,370;  Pennington,  $188,497; 
Potter,  $20,^9;  Kamsey,  $58,000;  Richland, 
$88,652;  Roberts.  $28,281;  Botette,  $26,966; 
Sargent.  $29,800;  Spink.  $11,684;  with  $11,686 
in  tbe treasury;  Stark, $15,000;  Steele, $22,811 ; 
Stutsman,  $75,709 ;  Sully,  $12,000 ;  Towner.  $26,- 
415;  Traill,  $105,  with  $22,069  in  the  treasury; 
Turner,  $22,000 ;  Union,  $31,150 :  Walsh,  $25,- 
000,  and  $24,200  in  the  treasury;  Walworth. 
$9.142 ;  Ward,  nothing,  and  $2,646  in  the  treas- 
ury ;  Wells,  $8,000;  Yankton,  $834,618. 

DALTON,  JOHN  CALL,  physiologist,  bom 
in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Feb.  2, 1625;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Feb.  13,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1844,  and  at  the  medical  department 
of  that  university  in  1847.  Physiology  attracted 
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his  attention,  and  almost  immediately  he  began 
his  researches  in  that  branch  of  medical  science. 
In  1861  he  presented  his  essay  "On  the  Corpus 
Luteum  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy  "  (Phila- 
delphia. 1851)  to  the  American  Sledical  Associ- 
ation, and  gained  its  prize.  This  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  physiology  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
where  he  was  the  first  to  teach  that  branch  by 
illustrations  from  living  animals.  In  1854  he 
accepted  a  similar  professorship  at  the  Vermont 
Medical  College,  in  Woodstock,  which  he  filled 
for  two  vears.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  which  had  then  just 
begun  its  career  as  a  medical  school,  and  he  held 
the  chair  of  physiology  there  until  1861.  In 
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April,  1861,  he  went  to  Wat^ngton  as  surgeon 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  in  August  was  made  brigade- 
surgeon  of  volunteers.  He  continued  in  active 
service,  holding  various  places,  until  his  resig- 
nation in  March,  1864  During  the  winter  of 
1854-'55  be  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
physiolofrjr  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York  citv,  temporarily  taking  the 
place  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark.  He  was  elected  to 
that  chair  in  1855,  which  he  held  until  1883, 
when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  which 
connection  he  retained  until  his  death.  Dr. 
Dalton  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  t  he  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
the  County  Medical  Society,  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Neurology  and  Electrologv,  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society,  and  the  Medical  Jour- 
nal Association  of  New  York  City.  In  1876  he 
was  delegate  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  the  International  Medical  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  and  presided  over  the  section  on 
Biology.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1864,  and  in  1874-'77  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  bt  Columbia  in  1887.  His  researches 
were  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  physiology,  in 
which  branch  of  science  he  was  a  recognized 
leader.  These  include  "Some  Account  of  the 
Proteus  Anguinus"  (1853),  "On  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Physiology  of  the  Bile  "(1867),  "Anato- 
my of  the  Placenta  "  (1858),  "  Sugar  Formation 
in  the  Liver"  (1871),  "On  the  Spectrum  of 
Bile"  (1874),  "A  New  Method  of  Determining 
the  Position  of  Absorption  Bands  in  the  Spec- 
trum of  Colored  Organic  Bands"  (1874).  "Ex- 
perimental Production  of  Anasthesia  by  Cere- 
bral Compression  "  (1876),  and  "  Report  on  the 
Corpus  Luteura  "  (18'^.  Besides  many  contri- 
butions to  medical  journals  and  to  cycloptedias, 
he  published  "  Introductory  Address  delivered 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons" 
(New  York,  1855);  A  Treatise  of  Human  Physi- 
ology" (Philadelphia,  1859  ;  7th  ed.,  1882); 
"  Vivisection,  What  it  is,  and  What  it  has  ac- 
comjilished  "  (New  York,  1867);  "A  Treatise  on 
Fhniology  and  Hygiene  for  Schools,  Families, 
and  Colleges"  (1868);  "The  Investigation  of 
Abortion  in  Cows"  (Albany,  1868);  ••Trichina 
Spiralis,  a  Lecture "  (New  York,  1869);  "Spon- 
taneous Generation  "  (1872);  "Galen  and  Para- 
celsus" (1873);  "The  Origin  and  Propagation 
of  Disease"  (1874);  "Experimentation  on  Ani- 
mals as  a  Means  of  Knowledge  in  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Practical  Medicine*'  (1875); 
"Doctrines  of  the  Circulation"  (1884);  "Topo- 
graphical Anatomy  of  the  Brain  "  (Philadelphia, 
188o);  and  "History  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York"  (Ne*  York, 
1888). 

UAMIEN  DE  TEVSTER,  JOSEPH,  the 

leper-priest,  born  near  Iiouvain,  Belgium,  Jan,  3, 
l&tO;  died  at  Kalawao,  Molokai,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  April  15,  1880.  At  nineteen  yeaxs  of 
age,  Damien,  a  theological  student  at  the  uni- 
versity, having  received  minor  orders,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  (Society  of  Picpiis),  offered  him- 
self as  a  missionary  in  place  of  his  brother,  who 


was  prevented  by  jCever  from  going  to  Hontdtdn. 
Damien's  otter  was  accepted,  althoagh  he  was 
under  age,  and  a  week  later  be  was  on  his  way. 
Arriving  in  the  Sandwich  I^nds  he  was  or^ 
dained,  and  performed  the  ordinary  missionary 
labor  of  a  Catholic  priest  until  1873.  In  that 
year  he  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  a  chapel 
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in  the  island  of  Maul,  and  heard  the  bishop  ex- 
press a  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  send  a  priest 
to  Molokai,  the  leper  settlement  He  at  once 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  place,  and  in  company 
with  the  bishop  and  the  French  consul  set  sau 
in  a  boat  loaded  with  cattle  for  Kaulapapa,  the 
port  of  the  leper  colony.  At  a  public  meeting 
of  the  eight  hundred  lepers,  half  of  whom  were 
Catholics,  the  bishop  said,  "Since  you  have 
written  me  so  often  that  you  have  no  priest,  I 
leave  you  one  for  a  little  time,"  and  letumed  at 
once  to  the  vessel  Father  Damien  did  not  ac- 
company him  to  the  shore,  but  entered  upon  his 
new  mission,  in  full  assurance  that  he  must 
Anally  contract  the  disease,  so  loathsome  that  it 
has  been  said,  "  corruption  could  go  no  further, 
nor  flesh  suffer  deeper  dishonor,  this  side  of  the 
grave."  Three  varieties  of  leprosy  are  known — 
that  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  where  the  whole 
body  becomes  white  and  scaly,  but  no  further 
inconvenience  results ;  the  enipsthetic,  in  which 
feeling  is  lost,  and  a  sloughing  off  of  the  ex- 
tremities progresses  unfelt ;  and  the  tubercular, 
a  more  virulent  type.  The  two  last  are  generally 
combined.  The  following  is  a  description  by  an 
eye  witness : 

When  leproBy  is  fiillv  developed,  it  is  cbanuiceriicd 
by  the  preienoe  of  duHKy  red  or  livid  tubercles  of  dif- 
ferent fiizefl  upon  the  face,  lips,  noste,  cye-browsj  and 
ears,  and  the  extremities  of  tbe  body.*  The  skm  ot 
the  tuberoulated  face  is  at  the  same  time  thickened, 
wrinkled,  and  shining,  and  the  Jfeatures  are  very 
greatly  distorted.  The  hair  of  the  eye-brows,  eye-t 
lashes,  and  beard  falls  off ;  the  eyes  are  often  injected, 
and  the  conjunctiva  swelled,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  con- 
tracts, giving  the  organ  a  weird,  cat-like  expression : 
tbe  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  nasal ;  the  sense  of 
smell  is  impaired  or  lout,  and  that  of  touch  or  common 
BCQsation  IB  straagely  altered.  The  tnberculated 
parts,  which  are  in  the  first  instance  8(«netimei  super- 
Bcnsitive,  latterly  in  the  course  of  the  disease  become 
paralyzed,  or  aneesthetic.  An  the  malady  progreflses, 
the  tubercles  soften  and  open,  ulcerations  of  similar  mu- 
cous tubercles  appear  in  the  noee  and  throat,  rendeiing 
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the  broatfa  ezoaedin^l^  oflbnBive ;  tubercular  muses, 
or  leprous  tubercles,  u  shown  by  disseotioD,  hegia  to 
form  intemally  upon  vaiiouB  mucous  membrsDes,  and 
OD  the  surface  of  the  kidneys,  lungs,  etc  Cracks,  As- 
auras,  aiul  droular  ulcers  appear  on  the  flngen,  toea, 
and  eztrenutieB,  and  joint  uter  jt^t  dropa  off  by  a 
kiod  of  spontaneoua  san^ne.  Soinetimea  the  upper 
and  sometimes  the  lower  extremities  are  specially 
afflicted  by  this  mortification  and  mutilation  of  parts. 
It  is  a  aioKular  and  a  fortunate  foot  that  the  leper 
Buffers  but  little  pain  until  almost  his  final  hour. 

Leprosy  exists  in  countries  the  most  opposing 
in  climate.  At  various  times  it  has  been  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  vorld.  In  Great  Britain,  one 
hundred  and  ten  leper-houses  existed  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  For  extermi- 
nation of  the  disease,  segregation  of  the  afflicted 
is  the  only  remedy.  In  186S  this  measure  was 
resolved  upon  by  the  Hatnuian  GoTemment, 
a  plwue  of  leprosj  having  broken  oat  in  the 
islands  five  years  before.    Isolated  cases  were 

Sreviously  known.  The  law  was  enforced  with 
ifflculty,  bnt  everywhere  with  success,  and  it  is 
still  in  force.  More  than  eight  hundred  lepers 
are  confined  at  the  prison-hospital  of  Molokai, 
and  maintained  at  government  expense.  The 
situation  precludes  fJl  chance  of  escape.  At  the 
base  of  (Miffs  three  thousand  feet  high,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  juts  out  a 
peninmla  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide, 
and  here  are  the  two  leper  villages  of  Kalawao 
and  Kaolapapa,  the  crater  of  on  extinct  volcano 
being  between.  The  whole  is  described  as  "a 
crust  over  the  water,  with  a  broken  bubble  in  the 
midst."  Two  hundred  acres  of  arable  land, 
fenced  in  at  foot  of  the  motmtains,  are  cultivated 
by  lepers,  and  there  is  an  excellent  range  for 
stock.  The  climate  in  winter  is  cold  and  damp, 
both  which  conditions  are  inimical  to  leprosy. 
The  first  victims  removed  to  the  spot,  torn  from 
their  homes  and  for  the  most  part  strangers  to 
one  another,  were  sheltered  in  miserable  huts, 
built  by  themselves.  To  construct  these,  the 
native  groves  had  been  cut  down,  and  branches 
of  oastor-oil  trees  were  used.  They  were  covered 
with  leftves  of  In  and  sugar-cane,  and  in  the  best 
instances  with  pHi  grass.  Here  men,  women, 
and  children  were  huddled  together,  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  age.  The  weaker  ones  were  dying 
at  a  rate  of  about  ten  a  week.  The  stronger  ones, 
abuidoned  to  the  excesses  of  despair,  spent  their 
time  in  playing  cards,  ran  about  naked,  intoxi- 
cated with  ibt-root  beer,  and  renewed  the  inft^ 
mous  htda  or  pagan  dances.  .  For  some  weeks 
after  his  arrival.  Father  Damien  had  no  shelter 
save  the  single  pandanus  tree  preserved  in  the 
churchyard.  After  a  time  the  white  residents  at 
Honolulu,  chiefly  Protestants,  sent  him  some 
lumber  and  a  purse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  with  which  he  built  a  house.  Hencefor- 
WKrd,  aa  he  labored  among  the  lepers,  he  re- 
iterated appeals  to  the  government  for  aid, 
which  finally  were  listened  to,  and  a  change  was 
brought  about.  For  himself,  he  dressed  the 
sores  of  the  dying,  consoled  their  last  agonies, 
and  in  many  instances  dug  their  graves.  A 
south  wind,  which  blew  down  some  of  the  huts, 
caused  a  sanitary  condition  that  resulted  in  the 
shipping  of  lumber  from  which  decent  houses 
were  built  Many  of  these  were  put  iip  by  the 
priest  himself,  assisted  by  his  leper  boys.  A 
school  of  forty  of  these  was  under  his  own  par- 


ticular direction.  The  supply  of  water  had  been 
scarce,  and  that  used  was  brought  by  the  lepers 
on  their  backs  for  a  considerable  distance.  This 
was  remedied  piping  from  a  natural  reservoir, 
seventy-two  by  fifty-five  feet.  Pood  and  clothing 
were  procured  with  greater  ease  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  store.  An  allowance  of  six  dollars  a 
year  is  granted  to  each  leper,  to  be  expended  here 
for  purchase  of  clothes,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  government  appropriation  was  invested  to 
lay  in  the  first  stock  oi  this  store,  which  has  since 
muntained  itself.  By  intercession  of  Father  Da* 
mien,clotbeswere  also  sentto  the  lepers  by  chari- 
table persons.  Prior  to  1878  he  acted  as  medical 
adviser  to  half  the  settlement,  but  after  that  date 
regular  physicians  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Father  Damien's  influence  accom- 
plished at  last  the  suppression  of  horrible  prac- 
tices, where  local  authority  had  failed.  The 
making  of  ki-root  beer  was  mnhibited,  and  the 
prohibition  was  enforced.  Father  Damien  in 
person  assisting  to  execute  the  law.  By  threats 
and  persuasions  the  native  utensils  for  distilling 
were  seized ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  brave  priest 
became  one  of  themselves,  and  was  able  to  ad- 
dress his  congregations  as  "we  lepers,"  that  op- 
position to  his  efforts  ceased.  Marrifuzes  were 
allowed  among  lepers,  and,  by  Father  Damien's 
advice,  those  married  to  lepers  were  permitted 
to  accompany  them  to  the  settlement.  Healthy 
conditions  of  living  ameliorated  the  type  of  the 
disease,  though  no  cure  has  yet  been  dieicovered. 
In  1881  Bishop  Hefmann  visited  Molokai,  to 
confer  upon  Father  Damien  the  degree  of  Kntght 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Kalakaua  I.  Of  the 
decoration  the  priest  remarked  to  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard  in  ISSS,  **  It  is  not  for  this  1  am  here." 
Queen  Kapiolani  also  visited  the  island  in  1884, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  fair  was  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lepers.  The  villages  at  this  time 
presented  a  thriving  appearance.  A  subscription 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  Ilenry 
Labouchere.  through  his  paper,  and  forwarded 
to  Father  Damien  by  Cudinal  Manning,  and 
five  thousand  dollan  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
Rev,  Hugh  B.  Chapman,  an  English  Episcopal 
clergyman.  For  a  time  aft«r  his  arrival  at 
Molokai,  Father  Damien  was  treated  with  great 
rigor  by  the  government,  permission  being  re- 
fused him  to  leave  the  island  to  visit  a  brother 
{ffiest,  for  the  purpose  of  confession.  The  sheriff 
of  Molokai  had  orders  to  arrest  him,  should  he 
make  such  an  attempt ;  but  six  months  later  a 
formal  permit  was  granted,  which,  however,  he 
seldom  used.  With  the  aid  of  the  lepers  he  en- 
larged and  painted  the  clmpel,  decorating  it  also 
within,  and  the  sacramental  vessels  of  gold  were 
sent  to  him  by  the  Superior  of  St.  Roche,  in 
Paris.  In  the  church  of  Kaulapapa,  where  he  held 
services  also  on  the  same  days,  he  was  assisted  at 
first  for  a  time  by  Father  Albert,  a  missionary 
priest  from  Tahiti.  After  eleven  years  of  con- 
stant intercourse  with  lepers,  during  which  he 
had  buried  sixteen  hundred,  although  he  cooked 
his  own  food,  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease 
manifested  itself  in  Father  Damien's  left  foot  in 
1884.  Following  the  usual  course,  it  developed 
slowly,  disfigured  his  hands  and  face;  but  he 
was  cheerful  and  continued  his  usual  occupations. 
"People  pity  me,  and  think  me  unfortunate,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  think  myself  the  happiest  of  mission- 
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aries."  lu  December,  1888,  he  was  rislted  by  E. 
Clifford,  an  Englishman.  Treasurer  of  the  Church 
Army,  an  Episcopal  institution,  who  desired  to 
try  upon  him  gunun  oil,  an  Indian  specific  for 
leprosy,  which  afforded  temporary  relief.  At 
this  time  he  was  described  by  Mr.  Clifford  as 
"forty-nine  years  old,  a  thick-set,  strongly  built 
man,  with  black,  ouriy  hair  and  ehort  gny  beard. 
Hisoounteniuice  must  have  been  handsome,  with 
a  full,  weU-curred  mouth,  and  a  short,  straight 
nose;  but  he  is  now  di^gured  with  leprosy." 
On  Jan.  38.  1889,  he  wrote  to  this  friend,  "  Au 
revoir  au  del,"  and  three  weeks  before  his  death 
ba  repeated  his  delight  that  he  should  "  celebrate 
S^ter  in  Heaven."^  On  March  28th,  he  was 
finally  prostrated;  and  though  not  an  ascetic, 
refused  steadily  comforts  that  could  not  be 
shared  by  those  under  his  charge.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  disease  in  his  throat  and  lungs 
caused  extreme  suffering,  and  he  himself  recog- 
nized signs  of  the  end.  The  house  was  beeieged 
by  his  affectionate  people,  who  were  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  the  room.  The  evening 
before  his  death,  which  took  plaoe  at  midnight, 
he  took  leare  of  all  and  blessed  them,  especially 
the  ehildren.  His  last  days  were  attended  by  a 
brother  priest,  and  a  devoted  lay-brother.  By 
his  own  request,  he  was  buried  beneath  the  pan- 
danus  tree  that  had  sheltered  him  sixteen  years 
before.  Shortly  after  bis  death  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  intemperance  among  the  lepers,  the 
mft^fi^^g  of  ki-root  beer  being  resamed.  In  March, 
1888,  OTiequest  of  the  Hawaiian  Government, 
FatlwrDamten  wrote  a  short,  account  of  his  work, 
to  accompany  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
It  was  throughout  a  plea  for  further  amelioration 
of  the  lepera'  condition.  The  motive  of  his  life 
is  modestly  expressed  in  the  opening  words : 
"  By  special  providence  of  Our  Divine  Lord,  who 
during  his  public  life  showed  a  particular  sym- 
pathy for  the  lepers,  my  way  was  traced  toward 
Kalawao  in  May,  A.  D.  1878." 

The  settlement  of  Molokai  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  from  the  accession  of 
King  Kalakaua  has  been  treated  by  the  govern- 
ment with  liberal  generosity.  Father  Conrardi, 
who  vent  to  become  an  assistant  of  Father 
Damien  in  1866,  and  from  that  time  shared  his 
home,  ia  a  native  of  Oregon.  Father  Wendolin 
resides  at  Kaulapapa,  and  three  Franciscan  Sis- 
ters are  in  care  of  a  hospital.  Two  are  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  two  lay-brothers  at 
work  in  the  settlement  is  an  American  also.  A 
memorial  fund  has  been  organized  in  England, 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Father  Damien  at  his 
grave  in  Molokai,  to  endow  a  ward  in  a  London 
hosintal  for  the  study  of  leprosy,  and  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  disease  in  India, 
where  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lepers.  The  average  death-rate  of  lepers  at 
Molokai  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yearly,  and  the 
hospital  proper  contains  eighty  patients.  The 
length  of  life  on  the  island,  after  removal,  is  usu- 
ally four  years.  Xine  tenths  of  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  active  occupation.  There  is  a  branch 
hospital  at  Honolulu  for  determination  of  cases, 
and  shipments  of  lepers  are  made  weekly  to 
Molokai.  The  natives  manifest  no  fears  of  the 
disease.  Occasional  visits  are  allowed  to  the 
island.  See  "  The  Lepers  of  Molokai,"  by  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard  (Notre  Dame,  lud.,  1885 ;  en- 


larged and  illustrated  ed.,  with  selections  from 
Damien's  letters,  1890) ;  "  Life  and  Letten  of 
Father  Damien,"  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
his  brother.  Father  Pamphile  (London,  1889) ; 
and  "  Father  Damien :  a  Journey  from  Cashmere 
to  his  Home  in  Hawaii,"  by  Edward  Clifford 
(London,  1889). 

DATIS,  JEFFERSON,  an  Ameriean  sUtes- 
man,  bom  in  Todd  County,  Ky.,  June  8, 1808 ; 
died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  6,  1889.  His 
father  was  Samuel  Davis,  who  served  in  the  Geor- 
gia cavalry  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  during  the  boy^s  iiffancy  removed  to  Wilkin- 
son Countr,  Miss.  The  son  was  appointed  by 
Pieradent  Monroe  to  a  cadet^iip  at  West  Point, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1638,  standing  No.  38 
in  a  class  of  thirty-three  members.  Not  one  of 
his  classmates  became  distinguished.  Of  the 
eleven  members  of  the  class  (including  Mr.  Da- 
vis) who  were  living  when  the  civil  war  be- 
gan in  1861,  two  were  in  the  National  military 
service  and  three  in  the  Confederate.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Davis  dictated  a  brief 
and  fragmentan'  autoUography,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  "BeUord's  Magazine"  for  January, 
1890.  By  permission,  we  copy  a  large  portion  of 
it  here : 

"  I  was  bom  June  8, 1808,  in  Christian  County. 
Ky.,  in  that  part  of  it  which,  by  a  subsequent 
division,  is  now  in  Todd  Counts.  At  tiiis  plaoe 
has  since  risen  the  Till^e  of  Fafrview,  aiul  on 
tiie  exact  spot  where  I  was  bom  has  been  con- 
stracted  the  Baptist  church  of  the  place.  My 
father,  Samuel  Davis,  was  a  native  of  Georgia, 
and  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  first  in 
the  "  mounted  gun-men,"  and  aftorwArd  as  cap- 
tain of  infantry  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  Dur- 
ing ray  infancy  my  father  removed  WWilkinson 
County,  Miss.  After  passing  through  the  County 
Academy,  I  entered  Transvaal  College,  Kentucky, 
at  the  a^  of  sixteen,  had  was  advanced  as  far  as 
the  senior  class  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
which  I  entered  in  September,  1834.  I  graduated 
in  1828,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  cadets,  entered  active  service  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  serving  as  an  officer  of  infantry  on 
the  Northwest  frontier  until  1883,  when,  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  having  been  created,  1  was 
transferred  to  it.  After  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Indians,  I  resigned  from  the  army, 
in  1835,  being  anxious  to  fulfill  a  long-existing 
engagement  with  a  daughter  of  Col.  Zacnary  Tay- 
lor, whom  I  married,  not '  after  a  romantic  elope- 
ment,' as  has  so  often  been  stated,  but  at  uie 
house  of  her  aunt  and  in  the  prasenoe  of  many 
of  her  relatives,  at  a  place  near  LonisvUle,  Kj. 
Then  I  became  a  cotton-planter  in  Warren  Coun- 
ty, Miss.  It  was  my  misfortune,  early  in  my 
married  life,  to  lose  my  wife;  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  I  lived  in  great  seclusion  on  the 
plantation  in  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1843  I  for  the  first  time  took  part  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country.  Next  year  I  was 
chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors  at  large 
of  the  State;  and  in  the  suc<Meding  year  was 
elected  to  Congress,  taking  my  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  December,  1845.  The  prop- 
osition to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of  Or- 
egon, and  the  reformation  of  the  tariff,  were  the 
two  questions  arousing  most  public  attention  at 
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that  time,  and  I  took  an  active  part  in  their 
discussion,  especially  in  that  of  the  first. 

"  During  tnis  period  hostilities  with  Mexico 
commencra,  and  in  the  legislation  which  the 
contest  rendered  necessary  my  military  education 
enabled  me  to  take  a  somewHat  prominent  part. 
In  June,  1646,  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  volun- 
teers was  organized  at  Vicksburg,  of  which  I  was 
elected  colonel.  On  receiving  notice  of  the  elec- 
tion, I  proceeded  to  overtake  the 
regiment,  which  was  alreadv  on  its 
way  to  Mexico,  and  joined  it  at 
New  Orleans.  Reporting  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  then  commanding  at  Ca- 
margo,  my  regiment,  although  the 
last  to  arrive  —  having  been  de- 
tained for  some  time  on  duty  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande — 
was  selected  to  move  with  the  ad- 
vance upon  the  city  of  Monterey. 
The  want  of  transportation  pre- 
vented Gen.  Taylor  from  taking 
the  whole  body  of  volunteers  who 
had  reported  there  for  duty.  The 
Mississippi  regiment  was  arined  en- 
tirely witn  percussion  rifles.  And 
here  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  Gen.  Scott,  in  Washington, 
endeavored  to  persuade  me  not  to 
take  more  rifles  than  enough  for 
four  companies,  and  objected  par- 
ticularly to  percussion  arms,  as  not 
having  been  aufllciently  tested  for 
the  use  of  troops  in  the  field. 
Knowing  that  the  Mississippians 
would  have  no  confidence  m  the 
old  flint-lock  muskets,  I  insisted 
on  their  being  arined  with  the  kind 
of  rifle  then  recently  made  at  New 
Haven,  Conn. — the  Whitney  rifle. 
Prom  having  been  first  used  by 
the  Mississippians,  these  rifies  have 
always  been  Known  as  the  Missis- 
sippi rifles. 

"  In  the  attack  on  Monterey,  Gen. 
Taylor  divided  his  force,  sending 
one  part  of  it  by  a  circuitous  road 
to  attack  the  citv  from  the  west ; 
while  be  decided  to  lead  in  person  the  attack 
on  the  east.  The  Mississippi  regiment  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  a  force  which  had  attacked  Fort 
Lenaria,  but  had  been  repulsed  before  the  Mis- 
sissippians arrived.  They  carried  the  redoubt, 
and  tne  fort  which  was  in  the  rear  of  it  surren- 
dered. The  next  day  our  force  on  the  west  side 
carried  successfuUv  tne  height  on  which  stood  the 
bishop's  palace,  which  commanded  the  city.  On 
the  third  day  the  Mississippians  advanced  from 
the  fort  which  they  held,  through  lanes  and  gar- 
dens, skirmishing  and  driving  the  enemy  before 
them  until  they  reached  a  two*story  house  at  the 
comer  of  the  Grand  Plaza.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  a  regiment  of  Texans,  and  from  the 
windows  of  this  house  they  opened  fire  on  the 
artillery  and  such  other  troops  as  were  in  view. 
But,  to  get  a  better  position  for  firing  on  the 
principal  building  of  the  Grand  Plaza,  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  street,  which  was  swept  by 
canister  and  grape,  rattling  on  the  pavement 
like  hail ;  and,  as  the  street  was  very  narrow,  it 
was  determined  to  construct  a  flying  barricade. 


Some  long  timbers  were  found,  and,  with  pack- 
saddles  and  boxes,  which  served  the  purpose,  a 
barricade  was  constructed.  Here  occurred  an 
incident  to  which  I  have  since  frequently  referred 
with  pride.  In  breaking  open  a  quartermaster's 
storehouse  to  get  supplies  for  this  barricade,  the 
men  found  bundles  of  the  much-prized  Mexican 
blankets,  and  also  of  very  serviceable  shoes  and 
pack-saddles.  The  pack-saddles  were  freely  taken 
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as  good  material  for  the  proposed  barricade ;  and 
one  of  my  men,  as  his  shoes  were  broken  and  stones 
had  hurt  his  feet,  asked  my  permission  to  take  a 
pair  from  one  of  the  boxes.  This,  of  course,  waft 
freely  accorded  ;  but  not  one  of  the  very  valuable 
and  much-prized  Mexican  blankets  was  taken. 
About  the  time  that  the  flying  barricade  was  com- 
pleted, arrangements  were  made  by  the  Texans 
and  Mississippians  to  occupy  houses  on  both  sidea 
of  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  fire 
into  the  Grand  Plaza.  It  having  been  deemed 
necessary  to  increase  our  force,  the  Mississippi 
sergeant-major  was  sent  bock  for  some  companies 
of  the.  First  Mississippi  which  had  remained  be- 
hind. He  returned  with  the  statement  that  the 
enemy  was  behind  us,  that  all  our  troops  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  that  orders  had  been  three  times 
sent  to  me  to  return.  Gov.  Henderson,  of  Texas, 
had  accompanied  the  Texan  troops,  and,  on  sub- 
mitting to  nim  the  question  what  we  should  do 
under  the  message,  he  realized — as  was  very  plaia 
— that  it  was  safer  to  remain  where  we  were  than 
— our  supports  having  been  withdrawn — to  re- 
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turn  acroH  streets  where  we  were  liable  to  be 
fired  on  hy  artillery,  and  across  open  grounds 
where  cavalry  might  be  expected  to  attack  us. 
But,  he  added,  he  supposed  the  orders  came  from 
the  general-in-chief,  and  we  were  bound  to  obey 
them.  So  we  made  dispositions  to  retire  quietly ; 
but,  in  passing  the  first  square,  we  found  that 
our  movement  had  been  anticipated,  and  that 
«  battery  of  artillery  was  posted  to  command 
the  street.  The  arrangement  made  by  me  for 
crossing  it  was  that  I  should  go  first ;  if  only  one 
was  fir^  at  me,  then  another  man  should 
follow;  and  so  on,  another  and  another,  until 
a  volley  should  be  fired,  and  then  all  of  them 
should  rush  npidly  across  before  the  guns  could 
be  reloaded.  In  this  manner  the  men  got  across 
with  little  loss.  We  then  made  our  way  to  the 
suburb,  where  we  found  that  an  ofilcer  of  infant- 
ry, with  two  companies  and  a  section  of  artil- 
lery, had  been  posted  to  wait  for  us,  and,  in  case 
of  emergency,  to  aid  our  retreat. 

"Early  next  morning.  Gen.  Ampndia,  com- 
manding the  Mexican  force,  sent  in  a  fla^  and 
■asked  for  a  conference  with  a  view  to  capitula- 
tion. Gen.  Taylor  acceded  to  the  proposition, 
and  appointed  Gen.  Worth,  Gov.  Henderson, 
and  myself,  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  G-en.  Taylor  received  the  city 
of  Monterey,  with  supplies^  much  needed  by  his 
army,  and  shelter  for  the  wounded.  The  enemy 
^ned  only  the  privilege  of  retiring  peacefnllr 
— a  privilege  which,  if  it  had  not  been  accorded, 
they  had  the  power  to  take  by  any  one  of  the 
three  roads  open  to  them.  The  point  beyond 
which  they  should  withdraw  was  fixed  by  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  time  during 
which  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  was  de- 
termined on  by  the  length  of  time  neoessary  to 
refer  to  and  receive  answers  from  the  two  gov- 
-emments.  A  few  days  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  so  fixed,  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States  disapproved  of  the  capitulation,  and  or- 
dered the  truce  to  be  immediately  terminated. 
By  this  decision  we  lost  whatever  credit  had 
been  given  to  us  for  generous  terms  In  the 
'Capitulation,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  resumed 
without  any  preparations  having  been  made  to 
finable  Gen.  Taylor,  even  with  the  small  force  he 
had.  to  advance  farther  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. Gen.  Taylor's  letter  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  was  a  very  good  response  to  an  un- 
just criticism  ;  and  in  the  '  .Washington  Union  ' 
of  that  time  1  also  published  a  very  full  explana- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  oominissioners,  and  of  the 
military  questions  involved  in  the  matter  of 
capitulation  in  preference  to  continuing  the 
siege  and  attack. 

"  Cren.  Taylor,  assuming  that  it  was  intended 
for  him  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
then  commenced  to  prepare  himself  for  such  a 
campaign.  To  this  end  he  made  requisitions 
for  the  needful  transportation,  as  well  as  muni- 
tions, including,  among  other  supplies,  large 
India-rubber  bags  in  which  to  carry  provisions 
for  days,  and  which,  being  em[>tied  before  we 
reached  the  desert  of  sixty  miles,  would,  by 
being  filled  with  water,  enable  his  troops  and 
horses  to  cross  those  desert  plains.  These  and 
other  details  had  been  entered  into  under  the 
«xpectation  that  the  censure  of  the  treaty  of 
Monterey  meant  a  march  into  the  interior  of 


Mexico.  Another  thing  required  was  a  new 
battery  of  field-pieces  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  Ringgold  battery,  which  by  long  service  had 
become  noney-comljed.  When  all  these  arrange- 
ments were  nearly  completed,  it  was  decided  to 
send  Gen.  Soott,  with  discretionarr  powen,  which 
enabled  him  to  take  nearly  all  the  tried  troops 
Gen.  Taylor  had,  including  even  the  engineer 
then  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  fort,  and 
the  battery  of  new  guns  to  replace  the  old  ones, 
which  were  deemed  no  longer  safe,  but  which, 
under  the  intrepid  Capt.  Bragg,  afterward  did 
good  service  in  tne  battle  of  Bueua  Vista. 

"Gen.  Taylor,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  went  to  Victoria,  and  there  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  them  all  to  report  to  Gen.  Scott, 
at  Vera  Cruz,  except  the  small  foroe  he  consid- 
ered himself  entitled  to  as  an  escort  on  his  route 
back  to  Monterey  through  an  unfriendly  people. 
That  escort  consisted  of  a  battery  of  light  artil- 
lery, a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  the  regiment 
of  Misnssippi  riflemen.  With  these  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to  Agun 
N'ueva.  where  he  was  jollied  by  the  division  of 
Gen.  Wool,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of 
Chihuahua. 

"  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  commanding  the  armv  of 
Mexico,  was  informed  of  the  action  which  had 
been  taken  in  stripping  Gen.  Taylor  of  his 
forces,  and  was  also  mformed  that  he  had  at 
Saltillo  only  a  handful  of  volunteers,  which 
could  be  easily  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  an 
army.  Thus  assured,  and  with  the  proffl>ect  <jt 
recovering  all  the  country  down  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  Santa  Anna  advanced  upon  Agua  Xue- 
va.  Gen.  Taylor  retired  to  the  Angostura  Pass, 
in  front  of  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
there  made  his  dispositions  to  receive  the  witici- 
pated  attack.  As  sage  as  he  was  brave,  his  dis- 
positions were  made  as  well  as  the  small  force  at 
nis  command  made  it  possible.  After  two  days 
of  bloody  fighting.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  retired  be- 
fore this  little  force,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  never  before  been  under  fire.  The  en- 
counter with  the  enemy  was  very  bloody.  The 
Mississippians  lost  many  of  their  best  men,  for 
each  of  whom,  however,  they  slew  several  of  the 
enemy.  For.  trained  marksmen,  they  never 
touched  the  tri^:ger  without  having  an  okdect 
through  both  sights;  and  they  sSdom  fired 
without  drawing  blood.  The  infantry  against 
whom  the  advance  was  made  was  driven  back, 
but  the  cavalry  then  moved  to  get  in  the  rear  of 
the  Misfflssippians,  and  this  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  falling  back  to  where  the  plain  was  nar- 
row, so  as  to  have  a  ravine  on  each  flank.  In 
this  position  the  second  demonstration  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  received.  They  were  re- 
pulsed, and  it  was  quiet  in  front  of  the  Missis- 
sippians until  an  aide  came  and  called  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine,  which  he  could  not  pass, 
that  Gen.  Taylor  wanted  support  to  come  as  soon 
as  possiUe  for  theprotection  of  the  artillery  on 
the  right  flank.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed 
at  double  quick,  although  the  distance  must  have 
been  nearly  a  mile.  They  found  the  enemy  mov- 
ing in  three  lines  upon  the  batteries  of  Capt 
Braxton  Bragg  and  tne  section  of  artillery  com- 
manded by  Ueoi^  H.  Thomas.  The  Mississip- 
pians came  up  in  line,  their  right  flank  omoam 
the  first  line  of  the  advancing  enemy,  uui  »t  a 
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very  short  range  opened  fire.  All  being  sharp- 
shooters, those  toward  the  left  of  the  line 
obliqued  to  the  right,  and  at  cloae  quarters  and 
against  three  long  lines  very  few  shots  could 
have  missed.  At  the  same  time  the  guns  of 
Bragg  and  Thomas  were  firing  grape.  The 
«flect  was  decisive ;  the  infantry  and  artillery  of 
the  enemy  immediately  retired.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  Santa  Anna  bugled  the  retreat,  as  was 
supposed,  to  go  into  quarters ;  but  when  the  next 
aun  rose  there  was  no  enemy  in  our  front 

"The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  id  the 
United  States  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  pro- 
portionate to  the  small  means  with  which  it  was 
achieved;  and  generosity  was  excited  by  the 
feeling  that*  Qen.  Taylor  had  been  treated  with 
injustice.  Henceforward  the  march  of  '  Old 
Rough  and  Ready '  to  the  White  House  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

"  In  this  battle,  while  advancing  to  meet  the 
unsmj,  then  pressing'  some  of  our  discomfited 
volunteers  on  the  left  of  the  field  of  battle,  I  r&- 
ceived  a  painful  wound,  which  was  rendered  more 
severe  in  consequence  of  remaining  in  the  saddle 
all  (lav,  although  wounded  early  in  the  morning. 
A  ball  had  passed  through  the  foot,  leaving  in 
the  wound  broken  bones  and  foreign  matter, 
which  the  delay  had  made  it  impossiUe  then  to 
extract  In  consequence  I  had  to  return  home 
on  cratches. 

"In  the  mean  time  a  senator  of  Missiseippi 
had  died,  and  the  Governor  had  appointed  me 
his  successor.  Before  my  return  home.  Presi- 
dent Polk  had  also  appointed  me  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers ;  an  appointment  which  f  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  volunteers  are  militia, 
and  that  the  Constitution  reserved  to  the  State 
the  appointment  of  all  militia  officers.  This  was 
in  1847.  In  January,  1848,  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature unanimously  elected  me  United  States 
Senator  for  the  rest  of  the  unexpired  term,  and 
in  1850  I  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  as  my 
own  successor.  In  the  United  States  Senate  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee ;  and  1 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
Compromise  measures  of  1850,  f  requentlv  oppos- 
ing Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  his  theory  of 

3 natter  sovereignty,  and  advocating,  as  a  means 
pacification,  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  presented  to  Mississippi  as  to  whether 
the  State  should  acquiesce  in  the  Compromise 
legislation  of  1880,  or  whether  it  should  join  the 
other  Southern  States  in  a  convention  to  decide 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  view  of  the 
threatened  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  advocated  a  convention  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  a  view  to  such  co-operation  as  might 
effectually  check  the  exercise  of  constructive 
powers,  the  parent  of  despotism,  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

"The  canvass  for  Oovemor  commenced  that 
year.  The  candidate  of  the  Demoeratic  party 
was  by  his  opponents  represented  to  hold  ex- 
treme opinions — in  other  words,  to  be  o  disunion- 
ist.  For,  although  he  was  a  man  of  hi^h  char- 
acter and  had  served  the  country  welt  in  peace 
and  war,  this  supposition  was  so'  artfully  culti- 
vated that,  though  the  Democratic  party  was  es- 
timated to  be  about  eight  thousand  in  majority, 
when  the  election  occurred  in  September  t^e 


Democratic  candidates  for  .a  convention  were  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  over  seven  thousand,  and 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  withdrew. 
The  election  for  Governor  was  to  occur  in  Ko- 
vemben  and  I  was  called  on  to  take  tiie  place 
vacated  by  the  candidate  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  canvass.  It  was  a  foriom  hope,  espe- 
cially as  my  health  had  been  impaired  by  labors 
in  the  summer  canvass,  and  there  was  not  time 
before  the  approaching  election  to  make  such  a 
canvass  as  would  be  needed  to  reform  the  ranks 
of  the  Democracy.  However,  fiis  a  duty  to  the 
party  I  accepted  the  position,  and  made  as  active 
a  campai^  as  time  permitted,  with  the  result 
that  the  majority  against  the  party  was  reduced 
to  less  than  one  thousand. 

"  From  this  time  I  remained  engaged  in  quiet 
farm-labors  until  the  nomination  of  Franklin 
Fierce,  when  I  went  out  to  advocate  his  election, 
having  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  him  as  a 
statesman  and  apatriot,  from  observations  of  him 
in  1887  and  1888,  when  he  was  in  the  United 
States.  Senate.  On  his  election  as  President,  I 
became  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  filling  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  during  hia  entire  term. 
During  these- four  years  I  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  camels  for  service  on  the  Western 
plains,  a  suggestion  which  was  adopted.  I  also 
introduced  an  improved  system  of  infantry  tac- 
tics ;  effected  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood 
in  gun-carriages ;  secured  rifled  muskets  and 
rifles  and  the  use  of  Mini6  balls ;  and  advocated 
the  increase  of  the  defenses  of  the  sea-coast,  by 
heavy  ^ns  and  the  use  of  large-grain  powder. 
Whil  le  in  the  Senate  I  hod  advocated,  as  a  mili* 
tary  necessity  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
Pacific  territory  to  the  Union,  the  construction 
of  a  military  nulway  across  the  cbntinent ;  and, 
as  Secretary  of  War,  I  woe  put  in  charge  of  the 
surveys  of  the  various  routes  proposed.  Perhaps 
for  a  similar  reason- — my  previous  action  in  the 
Senate — I  was  also  put  in  charge  of  the  extension 
of  the  United  States  Capitol. 

"  The  Administration  of  Mr.  Pierce  presents 
the  single  instance  of  an  Executive  whose  Cabinet 
witnessed  no  change  of  persons  during  the  whole 
term.  At  its  close,  havuig  been  re-elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  T  re-entered  that  body. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1860  the  refusal  to  extend  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  was  early  put 
on  the  jground  that  there  was  no  constitutional 
authonty  to  legislate  slavery  Into  or  out  of  any 
Territoi^,  which  was  in  fact  and  seeming  intent 
a  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  and 
it  was  so  treated  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Douglas,  the  advocate  of  what 
was  called  squatter-sovereignty,  insisted  upon 
the  rights  of  the  first  immigrants  into  the  Terri- 
tory to  decide  upon  the  question  whether  migrat- 
ing citizens  might  take  their  slaves  with  them ; 
which  meant,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  Congress 
could  authorize  a  few  settlers  to  do  what  it  was 
admitted  Congress  itself  could  not  do.  But  out 
of  this  bill  arose  a  dissension  which  finally  di- 
vided the  Democratic  party,  and  caused  its  de- 
feat in  the  presidential  election  of  1860. 

"  When  Congress  met,  in  the  fall  of  1860,  I 
was  appointed  one  of  a  Senate  Committee  of 
Thirtelen  to  examine  and  report  on  some  practi- 
catde  adjustment  of  the  conbroversira  which  then 
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threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  at 
first  asked  to  be  excused  from  the  committee, 
but  at  tjbe  solicitation  of  friends  agreed  to  serve, 
avowing  mj  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
avert  the  impending  struggle.  The  committee 
consisted  of  men  belonging  to  the  three  political 
divisions  of  the  Senate :  the  State-rights  men  of 
the  South ;  the  Radicals  of  the  North ;  and  the 
Northern  Democrats ;  with  one  member  who  did 
not  acknowledge  hinuelf  as  belonging  to  any  ond 
of  the  three  divisions — Mr.  Critten&n.  an  old- 
time  Whig,  and  the  original  mover  of  the  com- 
promise resolutions.  When  the  committee  met, 
it  was  agreed  that,,  unless  some  measure  which 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
each  of  the  three  divisions  could  be  devised,  it 
was  useless  to  make  any  report ;  and,  after  many 
days  of  anxious  discussion  and  a  multiplicity  of 
propositions,  thongh  the  Southern  State-twhts 
men  and  the  Northern  Democrats  and  the  Wnig, 
Mr.  Crittenden,  could  frequently  agree,  they 
could  never  get  a  majority  of  the  Northern  Rad- 
icals to  unite  with  them  in  any  substantive 
proposition.  Finally,  the  committee  reported 
their  failure  to  find  anytiiing  on  which  the  three 
divirions  could  unite.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  defliuitly  challenged 
the  Northern  Radicals  to  tell  what  the^  wanted. 
As  they  had  refused  everything,  he  claimed  that 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  tell  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do. 

"  When  officially  informed  that  Mississippi 
had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  I  took 
formal  leave  of  the  Senate,  announcing  for  the 
last  tame  the  opinions  I  had  so  often  expressed 
■8  to  State  sovereignty,  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  its  delegated 
powers.  Before  I  reat^ed  home  I  had  been  t^>- 
pointed  by  the  Convention  of  Mississippi  com- 
mander-in-chief of  its  army,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  I  at  once  proceeded  with  the 
tasK  of  organization.  I  went  to  my  home  in 
Warren  County,  in  order  to  prepare  for  what  I 
believed  was  to  be  a  long  and  severe  struggle. 
Soon  a  messenger  came  from  the  Provisional 
Confederate  CoDgress  at  Montgomery,  bringing 
the  unwelcome  notice  that  I  had  been  elected 
Provisional  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
But,  reluctant  as  I  was  to  accept  the  honor,  and 
carefully  as  I  had  tried  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  it,  in  the  dnmmstances  of  the  conntry  I 
could  not  refuse  it ;  and  I  was  inaugurated  at 
Montgomery,  Feb.  18,  1861,  with  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  as  Vice-President'* 

The  story  of  Mr.  Davis's  life  for  the  next  four 
years  would  hardly  be  intelligible  except  in  con- 
nection with  an  outline  of  the  great  campaigns 
of  tbe  war  and  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  states 
to  establish  their  independence.  Accordingly, 
Buoh  a  sketch  is  here  presented,  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  Mr.  Davis  was,  more  than  any 
other  one  man,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States 
was  an  almost  exact  eopv  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  essential  diiferenccs  were  these :  In 
the  preamble  it  inserted  the  clause  "each  State 
acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  charac- 
ter." It  forbade  the  enactment  of  any  tariff  for 
protection.  It  gave  (Congress  the  power  "to 
[Hxihibit  tiia  introduction  of  slaves  from  any 


State  not  a  member  of,  or  Territory  not  belong- 
ing to,  this  Confederacy."  It  forbade  the  enact- 
ment of  any  law  "  impairing  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  negro  slaves.''  It  made  the  Premdenrs 
term  of  office  six  years,  and  rendered  him  ineli- 
mble  for  a  second  term.  It  provided  that  the 
Constitution  itself  might  be  amended  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  States  (instead  of  three 
fourths,  as  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States).  It  made  no  mention  of  any  right  of 
secession,  except  as  that  might  be  inferred  from 
the  clause  insmed  in  the  preamble.  Mr.  Davis 
was  chosen  Provisional  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy for  one  year,  and  was  inaugurated  on 
Feb.  18,  1861.  His  Cabinet  consisted  of  Robert 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  State;  Leroy 
P.  Walker,  of  Alabama,  Secret^  of  War,  Charles 
G.  Memminger,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
theTreasnry;  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida, 
Secretary  ti  the  Navy;  Jndah  P.  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,  Attorney-General ;  and  John  H.  Rea- 
gan, of  Texas.  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Toombs 
remained  in  the  Cabinet  but  a  few  weeks.  Mr. 
Walker  left  it  in  August,  1861,  when  Mr.  Benja- 
min was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  . 
Later  Mr.  Benjamin  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  in  November,  1862,  James  A.  Seddon,  of 
Virginia,  was  made  Secreta^  of  War. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Davis  said :  "  We 
have  changed  the  constituent  parts  but  not  the 
system  of  our  Gxtvernment.  The  Constitution 
formed  by  our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confeder- 
ate States.  .  .  .  We  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  respect  for  the 
rights  to  which  we  were  entitled.  As  a  necessity, 
not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the  remedr  of 
separation."  The  seceding  States  expected  to 
have  all  neeessarv  assistuice  from  Ihiropean 
powers  in  establishing  their  independence,  and 
the  chief  grounds  of  this  expectation  were  un- 
doubtedly indicated  in  these  passages  of  the  in- 
an^r^  address : "  An  agricultural  people,  whose 
chief  interest  is  the  export  of  a  commodity  [cot- 
ton] required  in  every  manufacturing  country, 
our  true  policy  is  peace  and  the  freest  trade 
which  our  necessities  will  permit  It  is  alike 
our  interest  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we 
would  sell  and  from  whom  we  would  buy  that 
there  should  be  the  fewest  practicable  restric- 
tions upon  the  interchange  of  commodities.  .  .  . 
This  common  interest  of  producer  and  consumer 
can  only  be  intercepted  by  an  exterior  force 
which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  f<M*eign 
mj^kets — a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  abroad."  In  the  process  of  secession,  it 
had  become  manifest  that  there  was  a  strong 
Union  element  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
With  this  element,  especially  in  Georgia,  the 
argument  had  been  used  that  separation  would 
be  but  temporary,  and  that  all  the  States  would 
probably  unite  again  under  a  constitution  so 
far  chaneed  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  the 
South  all  that  it  claimed.  Mr.  Davis  said  in 
his  address:  "It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  States  from  which  we  have  recently 
parted  may  seek  to  unite  tlieir  fortunes  to 
ours  under  the  government  which  we  have  in- 
stituted. For  this  your  Constitution  makes 
adequate  provision :  but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people  are. 
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that  union  with  the  States  from  which  theThave 
separated  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 

The  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  property  in  the 
Southern  States  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Oovemment  had  been  seized  by  the  State  author- 
ities as  each  State  seceded,  with  the  exception  of 
Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  in  Charleston  harbor 
■nd  those  at  Fensaoola.  These  seizures  were 
ads  of  war,  but  the  first  gun  was  ilred  when 
Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded  for  thirty-four 
hours,  April  12, 13,  and  on  the  14th  the  garrison 
surrendered  and  marched  out  with  the  honors  of 
war.  This  battle  oreated  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement in  both  sections  of  the  oountrjr.  uid 
gave  a  definite  form  to  the  conflict  which  the 
congressional  debates  and  political  movements 
of  many  years  had  foreshadowed.  President 
Lincoln,  on  April  15.  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing for  75,000  men  to  defend  the  fla^  of  the  re- 
public, and  appealed  '*to  all  loyal  citizens  to  aid 
this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity, 
and  the  existence  of  our  national  Union,  and  the 

Serpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  re- 
ress  wrongs  ^raady  long  enough  endured," 
Mr.  Davis  addressed  his  first  message  to  the 
Provisional  Confederate  Congress  on  April  30. 
In  this  document  he  set  forth  elaborately  the 
argnments  for  State  sovereignty  and  the  right 
of  secession,  with  the  grievances  that  in  his 
c^nnion  justified  the  Southern  States  in  their 
action ;  he  accused  Mr.  Lincoln  of  nnoonstitu* 
tional  action  in  calling  for  an  army  to  make 
war  upon  a  foreign  nation,  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress ;  he  complained  that 
his  commissioners  sent  to  Washington  to  treat 
for  peace  between  the  two  countries  had  not 
been  officially  recognized ;  he  recommended  the 
immediate  formation  of  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
and  that  he  be  authorized  to  issue  letters  of 
marque  for  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  closing,  he  said : 
"  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone— that  Uiose  who 
never  held  power  over  us  shall  not  now  attempt 
our  subjugation  by  arms." 

Id  both  sections  of  the  country  the  call  for 
troops  was  answered  brthe  offer  of  more  than 
fx>ala  be  accepted.  In  Virginia,  the  convention 
called  to  consider  the  question  of  secession  at  first 
refused  to  take  such  action.  After  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter,  another  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
convention  decided  that  the  State  should  secede, 
provided  the  act  of  secession  were  ratified  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May. 
Without  waiting  for  this  vote,  the  Governor  im- 
mediately turned  over  to  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment the  entire  mUitary  resources  of  the  State, 
and  in  May  the  Confederate  capital,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Davis's  advice,  was  removed  from 
Montgomery  to  Richmond.  The  residence  of 
James  A.  Seddon,  in  that  city,  was  purchased  for 
an  executive  mansion.  The  action  of  the  con- 
vention was  ratified  by  the  people,  though  the 
western  counties  (now  West  Virginia)  threw  a 
heavy  vote  against  it.  The  accession  of  Vir- 
ginia necessarily  brought  North  Carolina  also. 
The  Confederacy,  as  first  formed,  had  consisted 
of  South  Carohna,  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Ijouisiana,  and  Texas.  Arkansas 
eeceded  on  May  6,  giving  the  ('onfederacy  ten 
States,  and  it  also  claimed  Tennessee.  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  and  admitted  representatives  from 
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those  States  to  its  Congress,  though  ite  authority 
was  never  established  there. 

Mr.  Davis  convened  the  Confederate  Congress 
in  Richmond  on  July  80,  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hod  convened  on  July  4,  and  had 
voted  to  raise  600.000  men  and  appropriate 
$500,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war.  Mr.  Davis, 
in  his  message,  asked  for  authority  to  raise  a 
similar  army ;  accused  the  National  forces  of 
fiagrant  and  barbarous  violations  of  the  laws  of 
war ;  congratulated  the  Southern  people  on  their 
abundant  harvests  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  had  responded  to  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment's call  for  a  loan  in  cotton  and  provisions ; 
and  declared  that "  to  speak  of  subjugating  such 
a  people,  so  united  and  determined,  is  to  speak 
in  a  language  incomprehensible  to  them."  He 
had  previously  referred  to  the  blockade  of 
Southern  ports  by  the  National  Government  as  a 
mere  paper  blockade,  which  he  hoped  the  Euro- 
pean powers  would  refuse  to  recognize ;  and  he 
now  cited  this  blockade,  the  non-intercourse  bv 
land,  and  the  raising  of  a  latge  army,  as  proofs 
that  the  United  States  Government  was  no  longer 
able  to  keep  up  the  pretmse  that  it  considered 
the  secession  movement  a  mere  insurrection  or 
riot  on  a  large  scale. 

The  next  day  (July  21)  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  fought  near  Manassas  Junction,  Va.,  be- 
tween the  National  forces,  under  Gen.  Irvin  Mc- 
Dowell, and  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Gens. 
G.  T.  Beauregard  and  J.  E.  Johnston.  After  a 
stubborn  fight  that  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the  ar- 
rival of  fresh  Confederate  forces  by  rail  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  and  their  attack  on  the  fiank 
of  the  National  army,  turned  the  scale,  and  the 
defeat  quickly  resulted  in  a  panic  and  disastrous 
rout-,  a  large  portion  of  the  beaten  army  not  stop 
ping  in  the  retreat  until  they  arrived  in  Waan- 
ington.  The  Confederates  had  already  been  ac- 
corded belligerent  rights  by  the  European  pow- 
ers, and  this  victorv  not  only  elated  them  with 
the  hope  of  a  speeay  achievement  of  independ- 
ence but  gave  them  great  prestige  abroad.  Gen. 
Johnston  says  it  did  them  more  narm  than  good, 
because  it  gave  them  a  false  idea  ot  the  task  that 
was  before  them,  while  thousands  of  them,  think- 
ing the  war  was  virtually  over,  left  the  army 
without  permission  and  created  a  wide  demoral- 
ization in  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  it  did  much  to  prevent 
any  European  government  from  assisting  the 
Confederates,  by  creating  the  idea  that  they  did 
not  need  assistance. 

In  his  message  addressed  to  the  Confederate 
Congress  on  Nov.  18,  1861,  Mr.  Davis  congratu- 
lated the  people  of  the  Confederacy  on  their  mil- 
itary successes  at  Bethel,  Bull  Run,  Springfield, 
Lexington,  Leesburg,  and  Belmont.  All  these 
(with  the  exception  of  Bull  Run)  were  very  small 
affairs  in  comparison  with  the  battles  that  took 
place  in  the  next  three  years ;  but  Lhey  were  the 
principal  actions  thus  far  fought,  and  compiuvd 
well  with  the  operations  of  such  minor  wars  as 
Americans  then  living  remembered,  and  Mr. 
Davis,  from  all  that  he  could  see,  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  drawing  from  them  the  strongest  hopes 
for  ultimate  military  success.  A  more  deeplv 
significant  part  of  his  message  was  that  whicii 
related  to  the  blockade  of  tne  Southern  ports, 
wherein  it  was  evident  that  he  was  seriously  dis- 
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appointed  in  the  failure  of  European  powers  to 
declare  it  ineffectual  and  to  disregard  it.  In  an 
oblique  manner,  he  shivwdly  set  Mfore  them  the 
strongmt  arguments  for  interference :  "  We  hare 
asked  for  a  recognized  place  in  the  great  family 
of  nations,  but  in  doing  so  we  have  demanded 
nothing  for  which  we  md  not  offer  a  fair  equiv- 
alent. .  .  .  Perhaps  we  had  the  right,  if  we  had 
chosen  to  exercise  it,  to  ask  to  know  whether  the 
principle  that '  blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effectual/  so  solemnlr  announced  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  at  Paris,  is  to  be  generally  en- 
loroed,  or  applied  only  to  particular  parties. 
When  the  Confederate  States,  at  your  last  session, 
became  a  party  to  the  declaration  reaffirming  this 
principle  of  international  law,  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized so  long  by  publicists  and  governments, 
we  certainly  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  univer- 
sally enforced.  .  .  .  Feeling  that  such  views  mnsG 
be  taken  by  the  neutral  nations  of  the  earth,  I 
have  caused  the  evidence  to  be  collected  which 
proves  completely  the  utter  inefficiuncy  of  the 
proclaimed  blockade  of  our  coast,  and  shall  di- 
rect it  to  be  laid  before  such  governments  as 
shall  afford  us  the  means  of  being  heard.  ...  If , 
in  this  process,  labor  in  the  Confederate  States 
should  be  gradually  diverted  from  those  great 
Sonthem  staples  which  have  given  life  to  so 
much  of  the  commerce  of  mansind  into  other 
channels,  so  as  to  make  them  rival  producers  in- 
stead of  profitable  customers,  they  will  not  be  the 
only  or  even  chief  losers  by  this  change  in  the 
direction  of  their  industry.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  cotton  supply  from  the  Southern  States 
could  only  be  totally  cut  off  by  the  subversion  of 
our  social  system,  yet  it  is  plam  that  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  blockade  might,  by  a  diversion 
of  labor  fmd  investment  of  capital  in  other  em- 
ployments, so  diminish  the  supply  as  to  bring 
ruin  upon  all  those  interests  of  foreign  countries 
which  are  dependent  on  that  staple.' 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in  these  con- 
siderations, and  as  the  war  proceeded  and  the 
tdoc^ade  was  made  more  and  more  effective, 
much  Buffering  resulted  among  the  laboring 
dases  in  England  for  laok  of  material  to  keep 
in  motion  the  looms  and  spindles  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.  Strong  pressure  was  broueht  to 
bear  upon  the  British  Government  to  induce  it 
to  recognize  the  Confederacy  as  an  independent 
nation ;  but  other  and  stronger  considerations 
forbade.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  letter  of  in- 
stmotlons  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  United 
States  Minister  at  London,  had  said :  "  You  will 
in  no  case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  compro- 
mise by  this  Government,  under  foreign  auspices, 
with  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the  President 
does  not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily 
find  Her  Majesty  s  Ch>vemment  tolerating  the 
application  of  the  so-c^Ied  seceding  States,  or 
wavering  about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can  grant  that 
application  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United 
States.  You  may  even  assure  them  promptly, 
in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  recognize, 
they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  this  republic." 
What  complete  destruction  of  British  commerce 
wonld  qniokly  ensue  from  such  a  complication, 
the  Bntish  Government  readily  saw  from  the 
<lamags  done  to  American  commerce  by  a  few 


Confederate  cruisers.  John  Bright,  a  powerful 
man  among  the  working  classes,  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  Union,  and  oontmnally  counseled  patience 
and  non-interferenoe.  Certain  Engli^  econo- 
mists believed  that  cotton  could  be  grown  on  a 
large  scale  in  India,  and  welcomed  the  stoppa^ 
of  the  American  supply  till  such  an  experiment 
could  be  tried.  These  and  other  considerations 
prevented  the  British  Government  from  ever 
recognizing  the  Confederacy  as  anything  more 
than  an  actual  belli^rent,  a  power  that  was  at- 
tempting to  gain  independence,  bat  had  not 
achievea  it. 

In  November,  1861,  an  election  was  held  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent without  opposition,  for  the  term  of  six 
years.  The  first  Coneress  of  the  permanent  gov- 
ernment met  at  Ricnmond,  Feb.  18,  1862,  and 
four  days  later  he  was  inaugurated.  In  his  ad- 
dress on  this  occasion,  he  repeated  the  a^ument 
for  raising  the  blockade,  *'  The  world  at  lai^. 
is  concerned  in  opening  our  markete  to  its  com- 
merce. When  the  independence  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  is  recognized  by  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  we  are  free  to  follow  our  interests 
and  inclinations  by  cultivating  foreign  trade,  the 
Southern  States  will  offer  to  manufo^turing  na- 
tions the  most  favorable  markets  which  ever  in- 
vited their  commerce.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  to- 
bacco, provisions,  timber,  and  naval  stores  will 
furnish  attractive  exchanges."  He  also  set  forth 
a  new  ground  for  hope,  in  the  financial  situation 
in  the  United  States :  "  The  period  is  near  at 
hand  when  our  foes  must  sinlc  under  the  im- 
mense load  of  debt  which  they  have  incurred — a 
debt  which  in  their  effort  to  subjugate  us  has  al- 
ready attained  such  fearful  dimensions  as  will 
subject  them  to  burdens  which  must  continue 
for  generations  to  come,"  This  was  by  no  means 
an  unreasonable  argument,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  time.  A  few  months  later,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  that  the  United  Stetes 
Government  settle  the  slavery  question.by  buy- 
ing and  emancipating  the  slaves,  a  committee  of 
congressmen  from  the  border  slave  States  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  him,  in  which,  after  setting 
forth  that  the  slaves  in  those  States  would  cost 
about  1478,000,000,  they  said:  "  We  did  not  feel 
that  we  should  be  justified  in  voting  for  a  meas- 
ure which  would  add  this  vast  amount  to  our 
public  debt  at  a  moment  when  the  treasury  was 
reeling  under  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the 
war."  Yet  when  the  war  closed,  the  principal  of 
the  national  debt  was  ten  times  that  amount. 

But  about  this'  time  when  the  Confederate 
Government  passed  from  its  provisional  to  its 
permanent  form,  the  superior  resources  of  the 
loyal  States  began  to  tell,  and  the  tide  of  military 
success  to  set  against  iL  Late  in  August,  1861, 
a  naval  and  military  expedition  saUed  from 
Hampton  Roads  for  Hatteras  inlet,  when  in  a 
few  days,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  it  captured 
the  two  forts  with  about  700  prisoners,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  use  of  that  inlet  by  blockade-run- 
ners. A  larger  expedition  sailed  in  October,  and 
in  November  captured  the  defenses  of  Port  Roy- 
al, giving  the  National  forces  a  permanent  foot- 
hold on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina.  In  January, 
1862,  at  Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  Gen,  George  H- 
Thomas  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  Con- 
federate force  under  Gen.  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer, 
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vho  was  killed  in  the  action ;  and  in  the  same 
month  about  3,000  men  under  Col.  James  A.  Gar- 
field defeated  2,500  Confederates  under  Geu. 
Humphrey  Marshall  and  drove  them  out  of  Ken- 
tucky. These  affairs  were  inspiring  to  the  Na- 
tional cause,  but  were  of  small  practical  conse- 
quence in  comparison  with  the  capture  of  Fort 
DoDelson  and  New  Orleans.  The  Confederates 
had  tried  to  establish  a  line  of  defense  drawn 
from  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi  eastward 
through  southern  Kentucky.  It  crossed  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  where  they  are 
but  ten  miles  apart  (Forts  Henry  and  Donelson 
being  constructed  here),  and  passed  through 
Bowling  Green.  Gen.  Thomas  nad  broken  off 
the  eastern  end  of  the  line  at  Mill  Springs,  In 
February,  1862,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  disrupts  it  at 
the  center  the  oaptnre  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  with  over  14,000  men,  and  rendered 
the  whole  frontier  untenable.  Early  in  April  he 
advanced  up  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  liand- 
ing,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  Confederate 
array  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and 
on  the  first  day  was  worsted  and  forc^  back 
to  the  river ;  but  heavr  re-enforoements  arrived 
at  nightfall,  the  battle  was  renewed  the  next 
morning,  Johnston  was  killed,  and  the  Confed- 
erate army  retreated  to  Corinth,  whence  it  was 
afterward  driven  again  hj  slow  approaches.  In 
that  same  month  of  April,  apcwerful  naval  ex- 
pedition under  Flag  Officer  David  G.  Farragut 
passed  from  the  Gulf  into  the  Mississippi  river, 
[Ktmbarded  and  ran  bv  the  forts  below  New  Or- 
leuis,  and  captured  that  city,  which  was  hy  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  Southern 
States.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
it  was  continuously  held  by  the  National  forces. 

The  back  door  of  the  Confederacy  was  now 
open,  there  was  no  natural  line  of  defense  in  the 
southwest,  and  wheaever  a  powerful  army  should 
march  iiy  that  route  into  the  heart  of  the  cotton 
States  the  new  Government  was  doomed.  But 
popular  interest  and  the  efforts  of  the  two  Gx>v- 
emments  were  centered  more  upon  the  lines  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Rapidan,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  capitals  Here  the  largest  armies 
were  gathered,  and  here  the  bloodiest  fighting 
took  place.  Virginia  presented  strong  natural 
lines  of  defense,  and  the  fact  that  these  were 
skillfully  and  stubbornly  guarded  for  a  long 
time  blinded  the  people  of  both  sections  to  the 
fact  that  the  Confederacy  was  fatally  weak,  that 
its  area  was  steadily  diminishing,  and  that  its 
ultimate  destruction  was  certain. 

Early  in  1862  a  large  army  under  Gen.  George 
B.  MoClellan  was  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  and 
moved  slowly  up  the  peninsula  to  invest  Rich- 
mond on  the  north.  Late  in  Jnne  it  was  heavily 
attacked  by  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  in  a  series  of  liattles  lasting 
a  week  made  its  way  across  the  peninsula  to  a 
new  base  on  the  James.  The  siege  of  the  Con- 
federate capital  was  thus  raised,  the  Southern 
people  gained  new  courage,  and  a  gener^  de- 
mand was  made  for  an  invasion  of  the  North. 
Lee's  army,  being  relieved  of  an  enemv  in  its 
immediate  front,  was  launched  out  toward  Wash- 
ington, and  near  the  old  battle-ground  of  Bull 
Run  met,  late  in  August,  a  hastily  collected 
army  commanded  by  Gen.  John  Pope.  The 
bloody  seoond  battle  of  Bull  Rnn  resulted  in  the 


defeat  of  Pope,  and  Lee  pushed  on  toward  Mary- 
land, the  Confederates  having  a  strong  hope 
that  the  presence  of  his  wmy  would  bring  that 
State  into  the  Confederacy,  or  at  least  gain  many 
recruits  for  its  ranks.  But  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  McClellan  was  withdrawn  from 
the  peninsula,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  and  found 
him  in  the  angle  between  Antietam  creek  and 
the  Potomac,  where  (Sept.  17)  was  fought  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  war  thus  &r,  excepting 
Shiloh.  Lee  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  bis 
dead  and  man^  of  his  wounded  on  the  field. 

President  Lincoln,  who  had  determined  upon 
etnancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure,  out 
was  waiting  for  a  victory  before  announcing  that 
policy,  now  issued  a  preliminary  proclamation, 
setting  forth  that  on  Jan.  1, 1868,  all  slaves  in 
such  States  or  parts  of  States  as  might  then  be  in 
insurrection  would  be  declared  forever  free,  and 
that  from  that  date  colored  men  would  be  re- 
ceived as  soldiers  in  the  National  army.  On 
Jan.  1  the  final  proclamation  was  issued  as  prom- 
ised. Mr.  Davis  replied  with  a  proclamation 
(Dec.  33,  1862),  wherein  he  accused  Gen.  Benja- 
min F.  Bntler  of  robbing  the  peo{de  of  Louis- 
iana and  of  murder  in  hanging  one  Mumford  at 
New  Orleans  (for  tearing  down  the  Nation^  flu 
after  the  capture  of  the  city),  accused  the  [Tnited 
States  Government  of  not  treating  privateers  as 
prisoners  of  war  (which  was  true),  accused  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  of  declaring  officially  "not  only 
his  approval  of  the  effort  to  excite  servile  war 
within  the  Confederacy,  but  his  intention  to  give 
aid  and  encouragement  thereto  if  these  inde- 
pendent States  shall  continue  to  refuse  submis- 
sion to  a  foreign  power  after  the  first  day  of 
January  next,"  and  ordered  that  Gen.  Butler  be 
considered  an  ontlaw,  to  be  immediately  hanged 
in  case  he  was  captured :  that  all  commissioned 
officers  serving  with  him  be  treated  when  capt- 
ured as  robbers  and  criminals;  that  negro  slaves 
captured  in  ums  should  be  delivered  to  the  ex- 
ecutive authorities  of  the  States  where  they  be- 
longed ;  and  that  similar  treatment  be  accorded 
to  any  captured  commissioned  ofiicers  of  the 
United  States  who  might  be  found  serving  in 
company  with  the  ann^  slaves.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  clause  relating  to  colored  soldiers, 
these  orders  were  not  executed,  though  they  had 
been  approved  by  the  Confederate  Congress.  In 
the  same  year  (1863)  the  Onfederate  Congress 
passed  a  conscription  law  that  placed  in  the  mil- 
itary service  all  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Davis  signed  it  with , 
reluctance,  and  it  led  to  serious  complioations ' 
with  some  of  the  State  authorities. 

The  failure  of  McClellan'^  peninsula  campaign, 
apd  opposition  to  the  policy  of  emancipation, 
caused  the  autumn  elections  of  1862  to  go  large- 
ly against  the  Administration ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
Fredericksburg  (December,  1862)  and  Chancel- 
lorsville  (May,  1863),  gave  the  Confederates  new 
hope  of  ultimate  independence.  But  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation  had  destroyed  the  last 
chance  of  foreign  intervention,  and  this  point 
proved  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of  Confederate 
military  success.  After  Chancellorsville  there 
was  a  popular  demand  for  another  invasion  of 
the  North,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Viqnnia 
crossed  the  Potomac,  but  with  the  National  army 
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moving  swiftly  on  an  almost  parallel  line  farther 
east.  The  two  met  at  Qettysourg,  Pa,,  and  in  a 
three  days'  battle  (July  1-8)  the  Confederates 
were  disastrously  defeated.  Meanwhile,  a  pow- 
erful army  under  U.  S.  Grant,  after  trying  vainly 
to  approach  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  from  the  nortK, 
had' passed  below  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
^ssippi,  crossed  to  the  eaat  side,  fought  several 
successful  battles,  and  driven  the  Confederate 
army  into  the  city,  where  it  was  closely  besieged, 
and  on  July  4  surrendered.  The  principal  line 
of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  Confederacy  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi  at  Vicksburg.  A  few  days  later,  by  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  the  only  remaining 
line  was  broken  and  the  Confederacy  was  com- 
pletely cut  in  two.  In  November,  Gen.  Grant 
gained  another  brilliant  victory  by  driving  away 
the  army  of  Oen.  Bragg  from  ita  position  oefore 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

In  his  messages  to  Congress  this  year.  Mr.  Da- 
vis discussed  toe  subject  of  foreign  relations  at 
great  length,  and  eoinplained  bitterly  of  the  ac- 
tion of  England  and  France  in  recognizing  the 
blockade  and  refusing  to  allow  Confederate  pri- 
vateers to  brtn^  prizes  into  their  ports.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  prohibition,  most  of  the  prizes 
were  burned  at  sea,  a  few  being  released  under 
bond  to  pay  the  value  at  the  dose  of  the  w». 
They  could  not  be  taken  into  Confederate  ports, 
because  these  were  closely  invested  by  the  block- 
ading fleets  of  the  United  States,  yet  large  num- 
bers of  blockade-runneis,  built  on  purpose  for 
this  service,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  blockaders 
and  slipping  into  and  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
Southern  States.  By  a  law  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  half  of  the  cargo  of  every  incoming 
blockade-runner  must  consist  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  thus  the  Confiederate  armies  were  kept 
well  supplied  with  the  best  that  European  arse- 
nals could  manufacture. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  emancipation 
proclamation  was  incidentally  acknowledged  in 
a  paragraph  that  made  a  sharp  retort  upon  Earl 
Russell,  who  had  said :  "  In  my  opinion,  the  men 
of  England  would  hare  been  forever  infamous 
if,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  they  bad 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  made  war  in 
conjunction  with  these  slaveholding  States  of 
America  against  the  Federal  States."  Mr.  Davis's 
comment  was:  "The  intimation  that  relations 
with  th^  States  would  be  discreditable  because 
ther  are  slaveholding,  would  probably  have  been 
omitted  if  the  offioml  personage  who  has  pub- 
lished it  to  the  world  hikd  remembered  that  these 
States  were,  when  colonies,  made  slaveholding  by 
the  direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  dependencies  they  were." 

Another  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Davis  iii 
these  messages  was  the  finances.  The  Confeder- 
ate paper  dollar  had  been  maintained  at  par  till 
November,  1801,  from  which  time  it  declined 
steadily  and  rapidly  in  value  till  hundreds  of 
them  were  required  as  the  equivalent  of  one  dol- 
lar in  gold.  Mr.  Davis  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  currency  and  a  tax  on  all  values. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  conscription  law 
be  so  far  modified  as  to  forbid  the  acceptance  of 
substitutes,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions ;  and  that  every  able-bodied  man  be 
placed  in  the  ranks,  details  for  wagoners,  nurses, 


etc.,  be  stopped,  and  these  duties  be  performed 
by  men  too  old  to  carry  muskets,  Inis  policy 
was  adopted. 

Through  all  the  disasters  that  had  begun  to 
tell  seriously  upon  the  resources  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and 'the  steady  diminution  of  its  area. 
which  foretold  its  final  extinction,  Mr.  Davia 
never  uttered  any  but  hopeful  words,  or  admitted 
for  a  moment  that  Soutnem  independence  was 
not  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Yet  he  had 
not  been  long  in  office  before  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  his  administration  was  developed.  One 
of  his  severest  critics  was  the  Richmond  "Exajm- 
iner,"  edited  by  Edward  A.  Pollard,  who  after- 
ward wrote  the  history  of  "The  Lost  Cause." 
In  April,  1668,  at  the  request  of  the  Confederate- 
Congress,  Mr.  Davis  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  in  which  he  said  :  "  At  no 
previous  period  of  the  war  have  our  forces  been 
so  numerous,  so  well  organized,  and  so  thoroughly- 
disciplined,  armed,  and  equipped  as  at  present.'* 
Two  or  three  months  later  tne  great  disasters 
of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksbn^  i^meored  to  con- 
tradict this  assertion,  and  the  d^onU>le  state  of 
the  finances  increased  the  popular  discontent. 
Mr.  Davis  was  held  responsible  for  the  futile  in- 
vasion of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  said  that  his- 
spirit  of  favoritism  had  kept  an  incompetent 
f^eral  (Pemberton)  in  command  at  Vicksburg, 
when  tbe  ablest  of  all  the  Southern  generals 
(Johnston)  was  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Hemminger 
resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  and 
was  succeeded  by  George  A.  Trenholm,  of  South. 
Carolina ;  but  the  conmtion  of  the  finances  was 
past  redemption,  and  food  was  becoming  scarce,, 
either  from  the  loss  of  territory  that  had  fur- 
nished much  of  it  or  from  mismanagement  in 
the  commissary  department,  and  the  armies  were 
subsisting  on  half  rations. 

Early  in  1864  there  were  small  Confederate 
military  successes  in  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
the  Southwest,  which,  together  with  the  failure 
of  all  attempts  to  capture  Charleston  by  the  sea 
approaches,  gave  Mr.  Davis  a  basis  for  reassur- 
ing words  in  his  message  of  May  2.  But  in  his 
zeal  for  the  Southern  cause,  ana  his  anxiety  to 
keep  up  the  war  spirit  of  his  people,  he  did  not 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  truth.  He  said  : 
"  Expeditions  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
sacking  cities,  consigning  them  to  the  flames, 
killing  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  and  inflicting 
horrible  outrages  on  women  and  children,  are 
some  of  the  constantly  recurring  atrocities  of  the 
invader."  In  this  there  was  not  a  syllable  of 
truth;  no  such  expedition  h»A  been  ot^^nixed. 
He  recommended  strongly  that  tbe  credit  ef  the 
Government  be  restricted  to  two  modes;  **the 
sale  of  bonds,  and  the  issue  of  certificates  bear- 
ing interest,  for  the  price  of  supplies  purchased 
within  our  limits." 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  message,  two 
powerful  armies  were  set  in  motion,  between 
which  the  Confederacy  was  crushed  in  a  little 
less  than  a  year.  One  of  these  was  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  now  commanded  by  Lieut.-Gen. 
Grant  in  person,  which  crossed  the  Itappahannock 
and  began  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Gen.  Grant  s  efforts  to  place 
his  army  between  the  Confederate  army  and  the 
Confederate  capital  were  thwarted,  and  a  series 
of  bloody  battles  and  movements  hy  the  1^ 
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flank  carried  him  to  the  James,  which  river  he 
crossed  (June  IS,  16)  and  poshed  on  to  Peters- 
Imu^,  beoause  Richmond  coald  not  be  immedi- 
ately invested  on  the  sonth,  and  all  but  one  of 
the  railroads  that  led  to  it  centered  in  Peters- 
boiv-  The  remainder  of  the  contest  between 
the  Eastern  armies  then  took  the  form  of  a  siege 
of  Petersburg.  The  Western  army,  under  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman,  moving  south  from  Chat- 
tanooga, was  opposed  by  a  Confederate  army 
under  Gen.  Johnston,  a  good  strategist  and  cau- 
tions commander.  Sherman  alternately  fought 
and  moved  by  the  right  flank  till  he  neared  Atr 
lanta,  when  suddenly,  on  July  17,  Gen.  Johnston 
was  removed  from  command  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  John  B.  Hood,  who  was  a  reckless  fighter 
but  no  strategist,  and  who  left  his  intrenchments 
to  assail  the  SQperi<»'  army  of  Sherman.  The 
result  was,  that  on  Sept.  1  Shermui  was  in  At- 
lanta, where  he  not  only  commanded  the  rail- 
roads centering  there,  but  destroyed  extensive 
works  that  bad  furnished  the  Confederates  with 
munitions  of  war.  Meanwhile  the  most  efRcient 
of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  the  "  Alabama,"  had 
been  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  (June  19)  in  a 
battle  vrith  the  United  States  war-ship  "  Kear- 
sarge,"  and  a  fleet  under  Farragut  had  entered 
Mobile  Bay  (Aug.  5),  destroyed  the  Confederate 
vessels  there,  and  rendered  the  forts  untenable. 
The  stringency  of  the  blockade  was  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  privations  of  the  Southern 
people  were  very  serious.  All  sortis  of  expedients 
were  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  home- 
made goods,  the  most  necessary  medicines  were 
often  unattainable,  and  fever  patients  died  for 
want  of  Northern  ice. 

Yet  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  message  of  Nov.  7,  1864, 
admitted  no  cause  for  despondency,  and  still 
counseled  courage  and  perseverance  —  as,  per- 
haps, from  his  office,  he  was  bound  to  do.  He 
declared :  "  If  we  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate 
Richmond  as  well  as  Atlanta,  the  Confederacy 
would  have  remained  as  erect  and  defiant  as 
«ver.  Nothing  could  have  been  changed  in  the 
purpose  of  its  Government,  in  the  indomitable 
valor  of  its  troops,  or  in  the  unc|uenchable  spirit 
of  its  people. . . .  There  are*  no  vital  points  on  the 
preservation  of  which  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Confederacy  depends.  There  is  no  mili- 
tary success  of  the  enemv  which  can  accomplish 
its  destraction."  He  had  previously  viidted 
Georgia,  where  he  had  addressed  Hood's  army 
and  made  ^eeches  in  the  principal  cities.  Gov. 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  that  State,  was  hostile  to 
Mr.  Davis's  administration,  iKtrtly  on  account  of 
the  conscription  law,  partly  because  of  a  dispute 
as  to  the  power  of  appointing  officers  in  Georgia 
regiments,  and  partly  because  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  that  section.  There  was  seri- 
oQs  talk  of  separate  action  for  peace  on  the  part 
of  Georgia,  and  there  was  also  a  strong  peace 
party  in  North  Carolina.  Gov,  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
of  that  State,  while  urging  Mr.  Davis  to  negoti- 
ate for  peace,  deprecated  any  attempt  at  separate 
State  action,  saying:  "Secession  from  the  Con- 
federacy will  involve  us  in  a  new  war — a  bloodier 
conflkit  than  that  which  we  now  deplore.  So 
soon  as  von  announce  to  the  world  that  you  are 
a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  Confederate  Government  has  a 
right  to  declare  war  against  you,  and  President  ' 


Davis  will  make  the  whole  State  a  field  of  battle 
and  blood."  Gov.  Vance  found  the  basis  for 
this  anticipation  in  the  stem  measures  of  re- 
pression that  had  been  executed  by  the  Craifed-' 
erate  Government  agiunst  the  Unionists  of  west- 
em  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Davis  perhaps  found  some  justification  for  his 
apparent  determination  to  hope  against  hope  in 
an  expectation  that  President  Lincoln  would  not 
be  reneiected  In  November  and  the  new  Admin- 
istiation  would  either  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
doioe  of  the  Confederacy  or  restore  the  seceding 
States  to  their  place  in  the  Union  with  new 
guarantees  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  Clem- 
ent L.  Vallandighani,  of  Ohio,  banished  for  dis- 
loyalty to  the  National  Government,  had  assured 
the  officials  at  Richmond  that  if  the  Confeder- 
ates  could  hold  out  through  that  year,  "the 
peace  party  of  the  North  would  sweep  the  Lin- 
coln dynasty  out  of  political  existence,"  an  ex- 
pectation that  was  widely  cherished  in  the  Con- 
federacy and  freely  expressed  in  the  talk  between 
the  picKets  of  the  opposing  armies;  but  it  was 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  re-elected  by  heavy  majorities,  Mr. 
Davis  cautiously  broached  to  Congress  the  sub- 
ject of  employing  slaves  (mentioning  40,000  as 
the  desirable  number)  in  higher  capacities  in 
connection  with  the  armies,  even  to  the  carry mg 
of  muskets,  and  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  t>Ky  them  of  their  owners,  and  give  rhem 
their  liberty  as  the  reward  of  faithful  service 
during  the  war.  But  this  policy  was  not  adopted. 

In  November,  1864,  Sherman's  army,  having 
salt  back  to  Chattanooga  all  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled and  all  unnecessary  lugga^,  cut  its  rail- 
road connections  with  the  North,  and  set  out, 
60,000  strong,  on  a  march  through  Georgia  to 
the  sea.  There  was  substantially  nothing  to  dis- 
pute  its  progress ;  for  Hood  had  gone  off  with 
the  remnant  of  his  army  to  attack  the  National 
forces  under  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  at  Nash- 
ville, where  he  was  disastrously  defeated  in  De- 
cember, and  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  held  in  the  trenches  before  Peterabui^,  con- 
fronted by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Sherman 
subsisted  on  the  country  as  he  went  along,  cut 
a  swathe  forty  miles  wide,  and  reached  the  sea 
and  captured  Savannah  in  time  to  oEfer  that  city 
as  a  Christmas  present  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Set- 
ting out  anew  from  Savannah,  he  marched  slow- 
ly northward,  causing  the  evacuation  and  fall  of 
Charleston,  though  he  did  not  visit  that  city, 
^used  through  Columbia,  and  reached  North 
Carolina.  Here,  in  January,  1865,  Fort  Fisher 
had  been  captured,  which  gave  the  port  of  Wil- 
mington to  the  National  force?,  and  a  large  re- 
enforcement  from  the  Western  army,  under  Gen. 
John  M.  Schofleld,  was  brought  around  by  that 
route  to  Shermui.  The  Confmlerate  Government 
had  reinstated  Gen.  Johnston  in  command,  and 
ordered  him  to  get  together  what  forces  he  could 
to  oppose  Sherman,  lie  mustered  about  30.000. 
and  fought  two  battles  in  North  Carolina,  but 
with  no  success.  While  Sherman  was  marching 
through  Georgia,  a  strone  force  under  Gen. 
Philip  H.  Shendan  drove  the  Confederates  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Shenandoah  valiey,  and  devas- 
tated the  country  there  so  that  it  could  furnish 
no  more  subsistence  to  the  Southern  armies. 
Grant,  by  manoeuvring  and  fighting,  had  cut  off 
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the  Weldon  Railroad,  aud  in  March  extended  hie 
left  so  as  to  seize  the  Soutbsicfe  Railroad,  the 
last  of  those  that  centered  in  Petersburg:.  Lee'e 
attenuated  lines  were  then  broken,  and  on  Sun- 
day, April  2,  he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Bavis  that 
he  could  no  longer  hold  the  position,  and  Rich- 
mond must  be  evacuated.  His  army  retreated 
westward  along  the  Appomattox  river,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  one  week 
(April  9)  it  was  headed  off  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render. About  a  fortnight  later  Joanston's  army 
surrendered  to  Sherman. 

In  his  last  message  (March  18)  Mr.  Davis  re> 
asserted  the  possibinty  of  Confederate  success, 
arguing  that  the  men  and  means  were  ample  if 
only  they  were  fully  and  promptly  used.  On 


the  only  function  of  government  still  in  his  pos- 
session, and  open  negotiations  for  peace.  .  .  . 
The  President  said  it  was  idle  to  suggest  that 
he  should  attempt  to  negotiate,  when  it  was 
certain,  from  the  attempt  previously  made,  that 
his  authority  to  treat  would  not  be  recoguized." 
After  more  discussion,  Mr.  Davis  sketched  a  let- 
ter to  be  sent  by  Oen.  Johnston  to  Gen.  Sher- 
man, proposing  a  meeting  between  the  military 
commanders,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  armis- 
tice to  enable  the  civil  authorities  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  peace.  Gen.  Johnston  sent  the  letter, 
and  thereoy  opened  the  negotiations  that  led 
to  the  surrender  of  his  army.  But  Mr.  Davis 
did  not  wait  for  the  answer;  be  pushed  on  at 
once  to  Charlotte,  and  thence  continuing  south- 
ward, overtook  his  family  in  Georgia.  While  they 
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receiTing  Gen.  Lee's  telegram,  he  at  once  left  the 
church,  and  that  evening,  with  his  personal  staff 
and  some  members  of  his  Cabinet,  he  took  the 
train  for  Danville.  From  that  place  he  issued 
a  proclamation  (April  6)  in  which  he  said :  "  Re- 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  particular 
points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point 
to  point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far  from 
his  base."  From  Danville  he  went  to  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  where  he  met  Gens.  Johnston  and 
Beauregard.  Gen.  Johnston  says:  "I  represent- 
ed that  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  human  crimes 
for  us  to  attempt  to  continue  the  war;  for,  hav- 
ing neither  money  nor  credit,  nor  arms  but  those 
in  the  bands  of  our  soldiers,  nor  ammunition  but- 
thah  in  their  cartridge-boxes,  nor  shops  for  re- 
pairing arms  or  fixing  ammunition,  the  effect  of 
our  keeping  the  field  would  be,  not  to  harm  the 
enemy,  out  to  complete  the  devastation  of  our 
country  and  ruin  of  its  people.  1  therefore 
urged  that  the  President  should  exercise  at  once 


were  encamped  near  Irwinville,  Irwin  County, 
they  were  discovered  and  surprised,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Mav  10,  by  two  detachments  of  National 
cavalry,  ^r.  Davis  was  taken  to  Savannah,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Monroe,  where  he  was  imprisoned. 

In  September  the  United  States  Senate  called 
on  the  President  for  information  concerning 
Mr.  Davis's  trial,  and  in  answer  reports  were 
submitted  from  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  which  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Virginia  was  the  proper  place  for  the  trial, 
and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  a  United 
States  Court  in  that  State.  In  April,  1866,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives reported  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  trial  siiould  not  be  had,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Goveniment  to  investigate  at  once 
the  facts  connected  with  President  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination. On  May  8  Mr.  Davis  was  indicted 
for  treason  by  a  grand  jury  in  the  United  States 
Court  sitting  at  Norfolk,  Va.    The  charge  of 
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complicity  in  the  assaasioatios  of  the  President 
was  dropped.  In  June,  at  a  session  of  the  coart 
in  Richmond,  Mr.  Davisi's  counsel  asked  for  a 
speedv  trisi,  but  the  prosecution  was  not  ready. 
On  May  18, 1867,  the  prisoner  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  his  sure- 
ties being  Horace  Greeley,  (ilerrit  Smith,  and  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt.  A  nolUproaequi  was  entered 
by  the  Government  in  December,  1868,  and  he  was 
also  indnded  in  the  general  amnestv  that  was 
proclaimed  that  mtrnth.  Meanwhile,  he  had  vis- 
ited Europe,  and  afterward  he  became  president 
of  a  life-insurance  company  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
In  1871  he  made  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  still  adhered  to  the 

Srinciple  of  State  sovereignty,  that  he  was  con- 
dent  of  its  final  triumph,  and  that  he  was  "  not 
one  of  those  who  'accept  the  situation.'"  In 
1879  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Beauvoir,  Miss., 
on  a  small  estate  bequeathed  to  him  by  an  old 
friend  of  the  family.  He  was  visiting  in  New 
Orleans  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ifis  second 
wife  (who  had  been  Miss  Howell)  and  two  daugh- 
ters survive  him. 

The  event  of  hb  death  called  forth  eulogies 
from  most  of  the  Southern  journals,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Southern  States  public  emblems 
of  mourning  were  displayed  and  public  exercises 
held  on  the  day  of  burial.  The  funeral  in  New 
Orleans  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  large  military 
and  civic  display ;  and  the  body  was  borne  on  a 
caisson,  wrapped  in  a  Confederate  flag,  with  the 
United  States  flag  waving  over  it.  Subscriptions 
were  at  once  set  on  foot  tor  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  The  custom  6t  displaying  at  half-mast 
the  flag  on  the  War  Department  building  at 
Washington  when  news  is  received  of  the  death 
of  an  ex-Secretary  was  not  followed  in  this  in- 
stance. Mr.  Davis  published  "  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government "  (2  vols., 
Svo.,  New  York,  1861),  wherein  he  makes  an 
elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
State  sovereignty,  and  defends  himself  against 
the  various  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  The  most  serious  of  these  were  :  From  Con- 
federate sources,  that  by  his  pronounced  favor- 
itism, lack  of  judgment,  and  mismanagement,  he 
had  brought  the  cause  of  the  South  to  ruin,  when 
it  might  nave  been  made  successful ;  from  North- 
em  sources,  that  he  was  directly  reaponsfble  for 
the  unnecessary  suffering  in  Sonfiiera  military 
prisons  and  might  have  prevented  it,  if  he  did 
not  plan  it  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  school 
history,  to  be  published  in  1800,  and  he  had 
occasionally  contributed  to  periodicals.  Two  bi- 
^rraphies  of  Mr.  Davis  have  been  published. 
That  by  Frank  H.  Alfriend  (New  York,  1868)  is 
friendly  to  him ;  while  that  by  Edward  A.  Pol- 
lard (Philadelphia,  1869),  which  bears  the  sub- 
title "  Secret  History  of  the  Confederacy,"  is  in- 
imical. See  also  Craven's  "  Prison  Life  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  "  (New  York.  1866). 

DELAWARE,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion Dec.  7,  17B7;  area,  2,050  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  146,098 ;  capital.  Dover. 

OoTernmeut. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Benjamin  T. 
Biggs  (Democrat) ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  P. 


Saulsbury,  who  died  on.  May  10,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  F.  Saulsbury  by  appointment  of 
the  (iovemor ;  Treasurer,  William  Herbert ; 
Auditor,  John  H.  Boyce ;  Attorney-General,  John 
Biggs  ;  Insurance  Commissioner,*  Nathan  Pratt, 
succeeded  by  Isaac  N.  Fooks ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  P.  Comegys;  Asso- 
ciates, Ignatius  C.  Grubb,  John  W.  Houston,  John 

H.  Paynter ;  Chancellor,  WilUurd  Saulsbury. 
FlBAKces.— The  balance  in  the  Ixeasunr  to 

tihe  credit  of  the  various  funds  increased  from 
»44,798,48  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  $87,988.04  on  Jan. 

I,  1889.  The  largest  receipts  of  the  general 
fund  were,  from  railroads,  $84,411.28;  from 
clerks  of  the  peace,  for  licenses,  $53,891.04 ;  from 
sale  of  school  books,  $1,720.28.  The  expendi- 
tures from  the  fund  included  $10,260  for  the 
executive  department,  $16,205  for  the  judiciary. 
$6,000  appropriated  for  colored  schools,  $25,000 
appropriated  for  free  schools,  $2,600  for  regu- 
lar expenses  of  the  State  militia,  $8,787.79  for 
the  annual  encampment  of  the  militia,  and 
$80,586  for  interest  on  the  State  debt.  No  ad 
vcUorem  State  tax  is  levied  upon  property,  the 
entire  revenue  being  derived  from  taj:ation  of 
railroads  and  Hcensw  on  manufacturers,  ped- 
dlers, liquor  dealers,  and  others.  Nearlv  five 
sevenths  of  the  revenue  is  paid  by  the  railroads 
of  New  Castle  County  and  the  manufacturers  of 
Wilmington.  A  controversy  between  the  State 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Railroad 
Companv,  respecting  the  amount  of  tax  that 
should  oe  assessed  upon  the  latter,  was  termi- 
nated in  May,  1888,  by  a  decision  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  in  favor  of  the  State,  It  was  ad- 
judged that  the  company  diould  pay  $86,101.60 
annually,  that  being  the  sum  assessed,  instead  of 
$24,852.70  as  claimed  by  the  company.  But  the 
Legislature,  by  a  special  act  this  year,  partially 
overruled  the  court  by  commuting  the  tax  for 
the  next  two  years  to  $26,000  annually. 

In  accordance  with  tibe  act  of  1887,  the  Treas- 
urer refunded  successfully  $250,000  of  4-per- 
cent. State  bonds  into  8-per<cent  bonds  of  the 
same  value,  this  being  a  tower  rate  than  the 
State  has  ever  offered.  On  Jan.  1  the  State  debt 
amounted  to  $824,758,  to  offset  which  perma- 
nent assets  were  held  by  the  State  amounting  to 
$678,050.  During  the  year,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  establishing  a  State  insane  hospital,  the 
Treasurer  has  issued  4-per'«ent  bonds,  increasing 
tile  debt  by  $75,000. 

Legislative  Session.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Jan,  1 
and  ended  on  April  26.  For  the  first  time  in 
recent  years,  the  Republicans  were  in  a  inajorltv 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  on  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses  (the  Senate  standing  7  Democrats  and  3 
Republicans,  the  House  7  Democrats  and  14  Re- 
publicans), a  successor  to  United  States  Sena- 
tor Eli  Saulsbury  (Democrat)  was  to  be  chosen 
at  this  session.  In  the  Republican  caucus  a  pro- 
longed contest  for  the  nomination  took  place  be- 
tween four  leading  candidates — George  V,  Mas- 
sey,  Charles  H.  Treat,  Nathaniel  B,  Smithers, 
and  Anthony  Higgins,  Op  the  first  ballot  Treat 
received  6  votes,  Massey  S,  Smithers  8,  and 
Higgins  1.  No  choice  was  made  until  the  forty- 
third  ballot,  when  Hinins  was  nominated,  re- 
ceiving 9  votes  to  6  for  Massey,  The  Democratic 
caucus  could  not  agree  upon  a  candidate,  the 
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Saulsbury  (action  supporting  Alfred  P.  Robia- 
son  and  the  anti-Saulsbury  men  James  L.  Wol- 
cott,  their  leader.  In  the  Assembly,  at  its  joint 
session  on  Jan.  16,  Higeins  received  16  votes, 
Wolcott  9,  and  Robinson  5,  the  first  named  being 
elected.  Later  in  the  month,  Treasurer  Herliert 
and  Anditor  Boyce  (both  Democrats)  were  re- 
elected, after  a  controversy  in  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Senate  prevailed  over  the  Republican 
House.  A  local-option  bill  was  defeated  and  a 
high-license  bill  passed  at  this  session.  The  lat- 
ter provides  that  in  cities  and  towns  of  over 
3,000  inhabitants,  the  license  fee  for  an  inn  or 
tavern  shall  be  $300,  and  in  other  places  $300. 
Licenses  to  retailers  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  fixed  at  $100,  and  druggists'  li- 
censes at  $30.  *'  Every  [wrson  licensed  under 
this  act  shall  keep'  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness so  as  to  be  seen  fully  and  easily  by  passers- 
by,  and  shall  not  obstruct  such  view  by  screens, 
blinds,  inside  shatters,  frosted  glass,  or  any  other 
device,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  license 
and  $50  to  $Iw  fine."  Druggists  can  sell  only 
upon  a  physician's  prescription,  and  but  once 
upon  that.  They  must  keep  a  record-book  of  all 
such  prescriptions  for  public  inspection.  The 
act  of  1865  imposing  a  tax  on  oommereial  travel- 
ers from  other  States  was  repealed,  its  unconsti- 
tutionality being  established.  An  act  relating  to 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  imposes  a 
tax  of  60  cents  a  mile  on  the  longest  wire  in  the 
State,  30  cents  a  mile  on  the  next  longest,  and 
30  cents  a  mile  on  every  other  wire  within  the 
State.  On  failure  to  pay  the  tax,  the  Treasurer 
is  authorized  to  distrain  and  sell  the  property  of 
the  delinquent  company.  By  another  act  ex- 
press companies  are  taxed  5  per  cent,  on  their 
gross  earnings  from  business  wholly  within  the 
State,  and  upon  refnital  may  be  prohibited  from 
doing  business.  It  in  also  made  unlawful  for 
any  company  to  increase  its  charges  on  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  act,  A  revision  of  the  law 
relating  to  peddlers  largely  increases  their  li- 
cense fees.  A  peddler  is  defined  by  this  act  as 
any  person  "  who  drives  a  carriage,  wagon,  cart, 
or  otiier  vehicle  from  which  personal  property  is 
retailed,  or  who  carries  a  pack  from  which  per- 
sonal  property  is  retailed."  This  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  tne  Retail  Grocers'  Association  of  Wil- 
mington, for  the  purpose  of  driving  from  bosi- 
ness  numerous  itinerant  peddlers,  Ilut  in  prac- 
tice it  has  destroyed  only  the  smaller  peddlers, 
who  are  very  poor  and  find  in  peddling  their 
only  support.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  sec- 
tion denning  peddlers  is  broad  enough  to  include 
icemen,  the  peddlers  of  coal-oil  from  wagons, 
and  all  cases  where  retail  dealers  solicit  orders 
and  deliver  goods  in  wagons.  The  act  has  be- 
come very  unpopular. 

A  valued-policy  insamnoe  law,  similar  to  that 
in  force  in  New  Hampshire,  was  enacted,  to  take 
effect  on  Jan.  1, 1890.  It  provides  that  when 
real  property  is  insured  against  Are,  tornado,  or 
lightning,  and  is  wholly  destroyed,  without  crim- 
inality on  the  part  of  the  owner,  the  amount  for 
vhioh  such  reu  estate  is  insured  shall  be  con- 
clusively taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  prop- 
erty destroyed  and  the  true  measure  of  the  loss. 
To  every  policy  on  real  property  hereafter  issued 
there  shall  be  attached  an  agreement  stating  t)ie 
fall  value  of  the  insured  property,  and  if  the 


owner  shall  later  secure  other  insurance  upon  a 
larger  agreed  valuation,  both  the  earlier  and  the 
later  poneies  shall  be  void.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  first  time  to  establish  a  State  insane 
hospital.  A  board  of  trustees  therefor  was  cre- 
ated and  directed  to  purchase  for  $75,000  the 
land  and  buildings  at  Wilmington  used  for  in- 
sane persons  by  the  trustees  of  the  poor  for  New 
Castle  County.  To  raise  the  sum  the  State  Treas- 
urer was  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  4-per-cent. 
bonds  pf  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $75,000.  An 
appropriatioD  of  $14,000  annually  was  made  for 
the  support  of  the  institution.  The  same  board 
was  authorized  to  purchase  for  $8,000  property 
in  Sussex  County  known  as  the  Insane  Depart- 
ment for  that  county,  and  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment thereof  for  the  State.  The  city  charter  of 
Wilmington  was  amended  bo  as  toallow  biennial 
(instead  of  annual)  elections,  and  women  in  that 
city  were  given  the  right  to  vote  for  school  offi- 
cers. Another  act  of  the  session  declares  that 
"  hereafter  no  female  convicted  of  any  crime  in 
this  State  shall  be  whipped  or  made  to  stand 
in  the  pillory."  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  bills  providing  for  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  for  the  -introduo- 
tlon  of  the  Australian  bellot  system,  bat  they 
were  both  defeated.  Other  acts  of  the  session 
are  as  follow  : 

Appointing  oommisflioncn  who,  in  ooi^uiidtion 
with  similar  oommisBionen  f^om  Pennsylvania,  aball 
cause  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States  to  ba 
resurveyed  and  re-establisbed,  and  marked  by  endur- 
ing ntoDume  □  ts. 

^Keincorporalinff  the  town  of  Camden. 

Inoorpoiadng  Uto  towns  of  Ocean  View  and  Ches- 
wold. 

Allowing  the  putative  father  to  testify  in  bastardy 
oases. 

Making  valid  the  record  of  all  unaoknowledged  or 
uncertified  doeda  dated  prior  to  1865, 
Giving  arohlteobB  a  meebanuM*  lien  tat  labor  and 

materiaS. 

Puniiihitig  petBons  sot  memberB  of  the  Grand  Anny 
of  the  Bepublio  who  use  the  insif^nia  of  that  order. 

Bequirinfc  alt  rulroad  oompaoies  to  cause  the  ap- 
proach of  their  engines  to  way  H?*dfl  oroariDg  to  he 
signaled  by  two  long  whistlea  followed  by  two  short 
whistles  at  least  three  hundred  vudi  from  sacbcroBS- 
ing-  [This  act  rostorea  the  whistle  tAga$l  instead  of 
the  ringing  of  the  bellj 

ImpoMDg  a  penal^  for  employing,  leo^rii^,  or  en- 
HdnK  into  a  bouse  ^  ill-fbme  any  girl  mider  fifteen 
years  of  a^. 

iiequiring  every  ownerj  tenant,  or  occupier  of  land 
to  destroy  all  Canada  thistles  thereon  as  often  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  seed.  A 
penalty  of  five  doUais  is  inonrrea  for  violation  of 
this  act. 

Declaring  "  Memorial  Day*'  to  be  a  legal  holidlty- 

IncreasinfT  to  $600  a  veor  the  tsh  commission 
propriation  for  the  hatching,  propagation,  and  distn- 
tmtion  of  food  fish. 

To  prevent  the  diflflgurement  of  publio  and  private 
property.  (Making  punishable  the  lettering  or  poat- 
ing  of  advertisements  on  rocks,  fbnoes,  ete.,  wiOioid 
the  consent  of  the  owner. ) 

Providing  that  any  estate,  right,  and  interest  in 
lands  aOQuired  by  a  testator  after  the  making  of  hia 
will  shall  pass  m  a  manner  as  if  possessed  at  the 
making  of  the  will,  unless  it  nhali  dearly  appear  that 
such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

To  provide  for  the  proper  burial  of  any  indigent 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  who  shall  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  any  war  in  which 
it  has  tieen  engaged,  and  who  has  bem  lumorably  (Us- 
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«hu^,  and  who  shall  hereafter  die  wltliiD  this  State. 
[Appropriatiag  $29  for  each  oaee  under  the  act] 

To  prevent  apurlouB  sales  in  7111111112(00,  by  swin- 
dlers having  alleged  bsnkrapt  sale  or  damsgeo  by  file 
or  water  clothing. 

Providing  a  jwoalty  for  destroyini;  or  ii^oring  the 
lamps,  poles,  wires,  or  other  jmperty  of  electiio-light 
oompaoteH  and  for  obetmcting  or  interferiog  with  the 
«mploy4B  &[  snob  oompany  in  erecting  or  repuring  its 
lines. 

Beqoiring  fkrmerB'  institutee  to  be  held  tmnuall}'  in 
each  coanty. 

Dt«:laTinj;  all  peach  trees  in  lower  Kent  and  SuBsez 
infected  with  "  peach  yellowA  "  to  be  common  nui- 
SRDoes,  and  ordering  their  destniodon  by  the  owners. 
On  petition  of  ten  peach  growen  in  any  hundred,  the 
Governor  may  appoint  for  such  hundred  three  oom- 
adsuonera,  whose  doty  it  shall  be  to  exandoe  otduuda 
where  the  disease  is  believed  to  exist,  and  to  dedg- 
nate  what  trees  should  be  destroyed.  If  the  owner 
reuses  to  destroy  them,  the  comnuSMotieta  may  do  so, 
and  the  owner  aliiill  have  no  claim  tor  damages. 

'  Edneatlon.—The  State  holds  in  trust  a  var- 
manent  fond,  which  amounted  on  Jan.  1,  lo89, 
to  $495,749,  the  income  of  which  is  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  public  schools.  From  this  and 
other  sources,  a  State  revenue  of  9111.615.21 
avulable  for  such  schools  was  obtuned  daring 
1888,  of  which  t96346.94  was  disbursed  to  them 
during  the  same  year.  The  Governor  reports 
that  uie  system  adopted  b^  the  Legislature  of 
1887  of  having  county  superintendents  instead  of 
&  State  and  an  assistant  superintendent  has  pro- 
duced good  results.  The  county  superintendents 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  president  of 
Delaware  College  form  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion,  of  which  uie  president  ot  Delaware  College 
is  ex  officio  president.  Ko  provision  existed 
under  this  law  for  obtaining  regular  enumera- 
tion of  school  children  or  for  collating  statis- 
tics covering  all  schools;  but  the  I^egislature 
this  year  provided  that  such  statistics  should  be 
gathered  by  the  county  superintendents  and  for- 
warded to  the  president  of  the  State  board. 
Since  the  appointment  of  President  A.  N.  Ranb 
in  1868,  and  the  establishment  of  an  agricult- 
ural experiment  station,  the  Delaware  CoU^ 
has  made  a  striking  advance  in  popularity.  The 
number  of  students  enrolled  had  reached  stxty- 
one  in  September  1869,  while  two  years  before 
there  were  but  seventeen  attendants. 

Insane  Hospital. — The  purchase  of  the  In- 
sane Hospital  ox  New  Castle  County  and  its  es- 
tablishment as  a  State  hospital,  according  to 
the  legislative  act  of  this  year,  was  concluded 
in  August.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  over 
130  persons  had  become  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion, about  100  being  from  New  Castle  County. 

Hllltla. — The  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Delaware  on  Jan.  1  was  576  officers  and  men, 
organized  into  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
tioops  of  cavalry.  On  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  force 
numoerod  568  officers  and  men.  At  an  encamp- 
ment held  in  July,  1688,  near  Wilmington,  506  of 
this  number  werepresent. 

The  Rodney  Monument, — The  General  As- 
sembly of  this  year  appropriated  $500  to  aid  in 
the  erection  ot  a  suitable  monnment  over  the 
grave  of  Gen.  Csesar  Rodney,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  one  ot  the  presidents 
of  Delaware  during  the  Bevolution.  A  further 
sum  of  $1,000  for  the  same  purpose  was  collected 


by  an  association  of  young  men,  known  as  the 
llodney  Club,  through  whose  efforts  the  monu- 
ment was  completed  in  October,  The  unveiling 
took  place  at  Dover  on  Oct.  80,  in  the  presenoe 
of  nearly  all  the  State  officials  and  witn  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  an  oration  being  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  The  grave  of  Geii. 
Rodney  had  hitherto  been  unmark^. 

Poll  Tax. — An  important  question  affecting 
the  validity  of  the  act  of  1878  relating  to  poQ 
taxes,  was  argued  before  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  June.  By  that  act  the  levy  court  in 
case  of  poll  taxes  is  directed  to  allow  the  tax 
collector  as  delinquencies,  after  a  certain  time, 
the  taxes  uncollected  by  him,  '*  and  the  names  of 
such  delinc^uents  shall  be  dropped  from  the  as- 
sessment list  by  the  levy  court,  and  shall  not  be 
placed  thereon  again  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  from  and  after  the  date  of  snch  allow- 
ance." The  eftect  of  this  provision  is  to  disfran- 
ohise  for  one  year  any  person  who  has  failed  to 
pay  his  poll  tax  for  the  year  preceding.  It  was 
urged  that  such  a  provision  was  unconstitution- 
al. The  decision  of  the  court  bad  not  been  made 
public  at  the  close  of  the  rear. 

DENMARK,  a  monarchy  in  northern  Europe. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1806  in  the  King  and  his  responsible  min- 
isters, and  the  legislative  power  in  an  assembly 
of  two  chambers  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
sovereign.  The  upper  house  of  the  Rigsdag  or 
t*arliament  is  called  the  Landsthing,  and  Is  com- 
posed of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are  nominated 
for  lite  by  the  Kin{[  from  among  actual  or  former 
elected  representatives,  and  54  are  chosen  by  in- 
direct suffrage  for  the  period  of  eight  years.  The 
lower  house,  called  the  Folkething,  consists  of 
102  members  elected  by  direct  suffrage  for  three 
years.  Every  Dane  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has 
attained  his  thirtieth  year  and  is  not  a  recipi- 
ent of  public  charity  or  a  private  servant  hav- 
ing no  nousebold  of  his  own. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX,  bom 
April  8, 1818,  who  suc^eded  to  the  throne  on 
Nov.  16,  186S.  The  heir-apparent  is  Frederik. 
his  eldest  son.  bom  June  3,  1848. 

The  present  Cabinet,  constituted  on  June  11, 
1875,  consists  of  the  following  members  :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Jacob  Broennum  Scavenius 
Estmp,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, H.  G.  Ingerslev ;  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Minister  for  Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Nelleman ;  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Rose- 
ncern-Lehn ;  Minister  of  War,  Colonel  J.  J. 
Bahnsen  ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Commander  N.  F. 
Ravn;  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecolesiastioal 
Affairs,  J.  F.  Scavenius. 

Finances. — The  annual  budget  is  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  every 
session.  The  annual  financial  accounts  are  ex- 
amined hy  revisers  elected  the  Folkething  and 
Landsthiiig  who  make  their  reports  to  the  two 
Chambers.  Since  the  present  Ministry  came  into 
office  the  Folkething  has  repeatedly  rejected  the 
financial  laws  presented  by  the  Government,  and 
the  King  has  decreed  each  year  a  provisional 
budget  by  virtue  of  an  arilcle'of  the  constitution 
aathorizing  him  to  promulgate  laws  when  cases 
of  urgent  necessity  arise  during  the  vacation  of 
Parliament.  Such  decrees  require  the  approval 
ot  the  Rigsdag  at  the  next  succeeding  session. 
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The  provisional  flnanoial  lam  have  in  each 
instance  been  confimied  by  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Landsthing,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  the  sanction  of  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  is  sufficient  to  give 
such  decrees  the  force  of  law.  The  revenue  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1886,  was  fil,S33.290 
kroner  (one  krone  is  equal  to  26  cents),  and  the 
expenditure  59,868,228  Kroner,  showing  a  decrease 
in  the  receipts  of  8,486311  kroner  and  an  increaae 
of  1,776,934  in  the  expenditures  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  financial  estimates 
for  1888-  89  contemplated  an  improvement  in 
the  revenue  and  a  diminution  of  3,988,518  kroner 
in  the  expenditures,  reducing  the  annual  deficit 
that  since  1887  has  taken  the  place  of  the  re- 
curring surplus  of  former  years  to  2,079,888 
kroner.  The  Rigsda^  must  meet  every  year  on 
Uie  first  Monday  in  October,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  concludes  its  labors  in  about  two 
months.  Since  the  constitutional  crisis  became 
acute,  however,  the  session  has  invariably  been 
prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The 
budget  is  in  the  begining  of  the  session  laid 
before  the  Folketbin^,  to  which  the  Qoveni- 
ment  must  in  the  first  instance  present  all  mon- 
ey UUs.  The  revised  eatinutea  for  1888-*6e 
made  the  receipts  53,848,345  kroner,  and  the 
expenditures  56,077,068  kroner,  not  including 
supplementary  appropriations  demanded  by  the 
Government,  which  amounted  to  18,000,000 
kroner.  Of  this  sum  the  Qovemment  announced 
that  it  had  alraadr  spent  8,000,000  kroner  that 
were  assigned  to  tne  land  fortifications  of  Copen- 
hagen by  authority  of  a  rojjal  decree  of  April  20, 
18h3,  deeming  it  necessary  in  view  of  the  critical 
European  situation  then  existing.  The  Ministry 
of  War  has  for  sixteen  years  been  busy  with  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  fortification  of  the  capital, 
but  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Folkething  for  the  project,  which  the  peo- 
ple have  condemned  with  increasing  majorities 
at  each  sncceding, election.  The  fortifications 
were  begun  and  carried  on  for  years  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  majority.  Friends  of  the 
Government  offered  private  contributions  to  help 
complete  the  works  and  armaments.  The  plans 
lor  the  new  worics  were  elaborated  before  Feb. 
22,  1888,  while  Parliament  was  in  session,  and 
yet  were  not  submitted  to  the  Folkething.  The 
Ministers,  therefore,  by  the  decree  of  April  30, 
laid  themselves  open  to  indictment,  and  yet  the 
Opposition  were  unwilling  to  proceed  against 
thera,  alleging  that  the  Landsthmg  would  select 
only  partisans  of  the  Government  from  among 
its  members  to  form,  with  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  tribunal  to  try  the  indict- 
ment. The  budget  for  1880-'00  contained  an 
appropriation  of  8,509,000  kroner  for  the  com- 
fuetion  of  the  maritime  defenses  of  Copenhagen, 
which  was  stricken  out  1:^  the  Folkething,  as 
well  as  items  for  guns  and  arsenals  amounting 
to  about  1,000,000  kroner,  and  1,000,000  kroner 
in  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  The 
Government  had  created  a  gendurmerie  by  exec- 
utive order,  and  decreed  the  appropriations  for 
its  suppoi't^  In  the  session  of  l888-*89  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  establishing  a  state  police  in  the 
place  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  was  likewise  re- 
jected by  the  Folkething.  On  April  1,  no  agree- 
ment having  been  arriv^  at  between  the  Folke- 


thing and  theLan^hing  in  regard  to  the  budget, 
the  nigsdag  was  dosed,  and  a  provisional  finan- 
cial law  was  promulgated  by  aro^iU  edict  for  the 
fifth  time.  The  decree  empowering  the  Govern- 
ment to  levy  the  existing  taxes,  and  to  expend 
what  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  adminis* 
tration,  contained  a  caution  against  exceeding 
the  amounts  of  expenditure  set  down  in  the 
budget.  The  King  authorized  the  Minister  of 
War  to  expend  861,107  kroner  for  the  gendarme- 
rie, 480,000  kroner  for  artillery,  2,578,«)0  kroner 
for  armaments  for  the  maritime  fortifications,  and 
other  sums  that  the  Folkething  had  refused,  and, 
likewise,  gave  the  Minister  of  Marine  authority 
to  make  extraordinary  expenditures  amounting 
to  1,595,816  kroner.  A  new  Folkething  met  on 
Oct.  7,  in  which  the  majority  against  the  Govern- 
ment was  undiminished.  The  budget  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  following  day.  The  revenue  was 
estimated  at  55,000,000  kroner,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  59,000,000  kroner ;  the  deficit  of  4,000,000 ' 
kroner  resulted  from  outlay  on  new  railroads. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  consists  of  the 
accumulated  deficits  of  the  period  preceding  the 
establishment  of  parliamentory  government,  and 
of  sums  borrowed  to  oonstruct  railroads,  haii>on, 
and  other  public  works.  In  1870  tiie  ca^Htal 
amounted  to  384,740,700  kroner.  It  had  been  re- 
duced to  178388,012  kroner  in  1880.  but  in  the 
following  year  was  increased  to  208,471,121  kro- 
ner. At  the  close  of  1888  the  amonnt  ontatand- 
ingWBS  198.017,689  kroner. 

The  Arux.— Under  the  military  htw  of  1880 
all  able-bodied  Danes  are  liable  to  serve  from 
the  age  of  twenty-two  for  eig^t  years  in  the  reg- 
ular army  and  its  reserve,  and  for  eight  years 
longer  in  the  extra  reserve.  Five,  six,  or  nine 
months  of  drill  are  exacted,  according  as  the  re- 
cruit belongs  to  the  artillery,  the  infantry,  or  the 
cavaJry.  Those  who  are  not  suiHciently  trained  are 
subjected  to  a  further  period  of  drilL  There  are 
besides  annual  enoampmente  for  every  corps, 
with  exeroises  lasting  irom  80  to  45  da^  llie 
strength  of  the  active  army  and  reserve  in  1887 
was  835  officers  and  16,818  men.  Indnding  vol- 
unteer bodies  and  the  extra  reserve,  the  tot&I  war 
strength  is  about  64,000  men. 

The  plan  of  fortifvine  Copenhagen  on  the  sea 
and  luid  sides,  and  of  building  forts  and  in- 
trenched campe  at  other  points  at  a  total  expense 
of  68,000,000  kroner,  was  lud  before  the  Rigsdag 
in  the  session  of  18S9.  The  project,  which  had 
been  worked  out  by  a  commission  appointed  in 
1879,  encountered  mnch  opposition,  but  was  sus- 
tained by  the  recommendations  of  another  com- 
mission, created  in  1883,  which  was  composed  of 
officers  of  the  land  army  exclusively.  It  is  based 
on  the  calonlation  that  the  Danish  army  can  hold 
the  central  citadel  against  the  forces  of  a  first- 
olass  power  nntil  another  great  down-  interested 
in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  should 
come  to  its  assistance.  Among  naval  officers  the 
opinion  prevails  that  two  or  three  great  war- 
ships and  a  large  and  efficient  fleet  of  torpedoes 
would  make  it  impfssible  for  an  enemy  to  land 
on  the  Island  of  Zealand  without  incurring  heavy 
sacrifices,  whereas  if  an  army  were  landed  and 
protected  by  a  strong  naval  force  Denmark's 
ally  would  be  deterred  by  the  same  dangers  from 
attempting  to  join  the  beteagered  Danish  army 
in  driving  out  the  invaders. 
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Th«  NftTf^Hie  QATftl  foroes  oonsisted  in  the 
b^nninff  of  1889  of  83  steamers  and  15  other 
T^els.  The  steamers  comprised  8  ironclads,  3 
protected  cmisers,  1  torpedo-Tef<se],  and  30  tor- 
pedo-boats. The  "  Helgoland,"  completed  in 
1880,  has  13  inches  of  side  armor,  and  carries  one 
86-ton  and  four  33-ton  guns.  The  "Torden- 
^old,"  protected  a  belt  of  oork  and  waters 
tight  divisions,  deck  armor  and  a  heavily-plated 
faflfbett«,  in  which  her  14-inch  Kmpp  breech- 
loader is  mounted,  carries  two  torpedo-lannches, 
and  appliances  for  shooting  Whitehead  torpe- 
does. The  other  armored  vessels  were  all  built 
before  1873.  The  scheme  for  strengthening  the 
national  defenses  that  was  presented  to  the 
Rigsdag  in  1883  included  additions  to  the  navy 
to  oo6t  9,000,000  kroner. 

Area  uid  FopBlatioii. — The  area  and  popu- 
latjon  of  the  kingdom,  as  determined  hj  the  last 
oensns,  are  shown  in  Uie  following  table : 


nnwHO. 

Bqoci*  mlUt. 

7 

»,7» 

MO 

8ca,oii 

The  foreign-bom  population  included  38,153 
Germans,  of  whom  33,007  were  born  in  Schlee- 
wig,  34,148  Swedes,  and  3,838  Norwegians.  The 
population  of  Copenhagen  and  suburbs  in  1887 
was  288,900.  The  number  of  births  registered  io 
the  kingdom  in  1886  was  70,080;  deaths,  40,044; 
nuniagea,  14,684 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
39,986.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
was  10  per  cent.  Emigration  has  been  directed 
chiefly  to  the  United  States.  The  average  an- 
nual emigration  for  the  fifteen  years  preceding 
1888  was  S.4S7.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1887  was  8,801 ;  in  1886,  6,368;  in  ISSS,  4.346  ; 
in  1884,  6,807t  in  1888.8,876;  in  1883,  11,614. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1880  the  proportion 
employed  in  agricultural  pnrsnits  was  46*9  per 
cent. ;  in  manufactures,  33-9  per  cent. ;  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  68  per  cent ;  in  navigation  and 
fishing,  3*7  per  cent 

Conmeree.  —  The  imports  decreased  from 
288,514,845  kroner  in  1888,  to  311,618,697  kroner 
in  1686,  and  the  exports  fell  off  from  199,863,> 
673  kroner  in  1883.  to  163,361,870  kroner  in  1885, 
bat  recovered  slightly  in  1886,  when  the  total 
was  166,746,743  kroner.  The  commerce  of  1886 
was  divided  among  the  main  groups  of  articles 
as  follow,  the  values  being  given  in  kroner : 
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Imparl!. 
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T8.SD0.000 
86,700i00 
16,100.000 
69,400,000 
18,800,000 

124,300,000 
6,400.000 
^90a000 
M, 700,000 
10,80(^000 

» 1,600,000 
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The  imports  of  textile  manufactures  were  83.- 
807,535  kroner  in  value;  cereals,  35,946,547  kro- 
ner: metal  manufactures,  17,166,163  kroner; 
timber  and  wood  manufactures,  13,836,043  kro- 
ner; coal.  18,717.984  kroner:  coffee,  8,164,488 
kroner ;  sugar.  6,898,381  kroner ;  stones,  5,803,- 
301  kroner;  tobacco,  3,840.000  kroner.   The  ex- 


ports of  live  animals  were  40,866,524  kroner ; 
butter,  88^620  kroner  hams,  etc.  14^75,997 
kroner;  barley,  8,566,402  kroner;  hides,  7,898.- 
878  kroner ;  flour,  6,444,660  kroner ;  fish,  4,899^ 
465  kroner;  eggs,  4,030,131  kroner;  wood  manu- 
factures, 8,373,826  kroner.  There  were  13,755 
cattle  imported  and  06,869  exported  in  1886. 
The  imports  of  wool  amounted  to  2,438,000 
pounds,  and  the  exports  to  4,200,000  pounds. 
Of  sheep  and  goats,  39,093  were  import^  and 
91,909  exported,  and  of  hogs  there  were  20.081 
imported  and  363,489  exported. 

The  commerce  was  distributed  among  the 
principal  countries  as  follow,  the  v^nes  behig 
given  in  kroner : 
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The  law  of  1885  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine  gave  place  on  its  ex- 
piration, in  1889,  to  a  stricter  law,  requiring 
makers  and  dealers  to  report  the  quantities 
manufactured  or  sold  to  the  police;  to  Keep  the 
article  in  oval  barrels,  labeled  **  margarine,  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  peroent- 
age  of  butter,  when  mixed,  marked  on  the  bar- 
rel. Venders  must  advertise  the  fact  that  they 
deal  in  imitation  butter  by  a  conspicuous  sign  in 
their  shops,  and  if  one  sells  margarine  for  butter 
he  is  liable  to  k  fine  of  from  200  to  4,000  kro- 
ner, and  to  imprisonment,  with  fine,  for  a  repe- 
titifw  of  the  offense. 

There  were  8,334  vessels  registered  in  Den- 
mark and  her  colonies  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  havingan 
aggregate  capacity  of  373,600  tons.  Of  these 
361,  of  67,633  tons,  were  steamers.  The  number 
of  vessels  entered  at  Danish  ports  during  1666 
was  31,473 ;  the  tonnage,  3,938,699 ;  the  number 
cleared,  21,180;  the  tonnage,  2,984,397.  There 
were  braides,  25,897  coasting  ve«el8  entered,  and 
36,485  cleared. 

Railroads.— The  total  length  of  railroads  in 
operation  in  1887  was  1,214  miles.  About  1,000 
miles  belonged  to  the  Government,  which  had 
invested  144,192,180  kroner  in  railroads  up  to 
the  beginning  of  1686. 

Posts  ana  Telwraphs.— The  number  of  let- 
ters and  postal  cards  sent  through  the  poat-offloe 
in  1866  was  89,620,976 ;  of  newspapers,  «3,578,- 
666. 

The  telegraphic  messages  transmitted  during 
1886  numbered  1,283.900,  of  which  718,000  were 
internal,  538,000  international,  and  27,900  offi- 
cial. There  were  3,814  miles  of  telegraphs  at 
the  beginning  of  1868,  with  10,600  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  telegraph  stations  was  364,  of 
which  161  belonged  to  the  State  and  the  rest  to 
railroad  companies. 

The  Colonies.— The  colonial  possessions  of 
Denmark  consist  of  the  islands  of  Iceland,  Oreen- 
land,  and  the  Danish  Antilles. 
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DISASTRRS  IN  1889. 


lodand  hu  an  am  of  S0,7S6  square  miles, 
and  contained  72,445  inhabitants  in  1880.  The 
populatioD  wt»  once  100,000.  Subsequently  it 
fell  away  to  40,000,  but  it  has  risen  to  nearly 
75,000.  The  area  of  cultivable  land  is  yearly 
growing  less,  owing  to  the  spread  of  volcanic 
matter  over  the  Tatleys  and  plains.  There  has 
been  some  emigration  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  recently  the  attention  of 
the  Icelanders  has  been  directed  to  the  fertile 
lands  in  Alaska,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon, 
where  wood  is  abundant  and  the  growing  season 
is  longer  than  in  Iceland. 

The  Danish  colonies  in  Greenland  have  an  area 
of  46,740  square  miles.  The  population  of 
Northern  Greenland  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  was  4,414, 
comprinne  8,110  males,  and  2,895  females; 
SoQtnem  Greenland  contained  6,500  inhabitants, 
of  whom  3,557  were  males  and  2,948  females. 

The  Danish  West  Indian  islands  of  St.  Croix, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St  John,  have  a  combined  area 
of  118  square  miles,  and  3S,763  inhabitants, 
mostly  free  negroes,  who  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar. 

DISASTERS  IN  1889.  The  fieqaencT  of 
disasters  caused  by  floods,  winds,  and  the  like, 
is  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  list  for  the 
year.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  America,  where 
the  storms  have  been  of  exceptional  violence, 
but  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  well,  while  the 
ocean  has  repeatedly  been  strewed  with  wrecks, 
and  the  list  of  vessels  not  heard  from  is  distress- 
ingly large.  The  following  list  is  necessarily 
incomplete.  In  the  case  of  railroad  accidents, 
for  instance,  only  those  are  reported  where  two 
or  three  lives  have  been  lost,  or  where  some 
peculiar  circumstance  renders  the  instance  note- 
worthy. By  far  the  greater  number  of  casual- 
ties result  from  mishaps  that  cause  the  death  or 
injury  of  only  one  or  two  persons.  The  disaster 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  so  remarkable  in  its 
magnitude  and  attendant  oiroamstances  that  it 
is  treated  in  a  separate  article.  (See  Johns- 
TOWy.) 

Juuiy  1.  Fire  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  buildiius  of 
the  Biohaidson  Drug  Company,  estimated  loss  ^HW,- 
000.  Steamboat  Natohet  sunK  in  Isko  Frovidence, 
La. 

9.  Shipwreck :  Amerioan  brig  Annie  Halo  fbanden 
off  Cape  8an  Antonio.  Fire :  British  ship  6.  B.  Hor- 
ton  bumed  at  sea,  2  lives  liwt. 

8.  Bulway :  traia  derailed  near  Overbrook,  Indian 
Territory,  100  cattle  killed.  Earthquake  in  Nicara- 
gUB,  8  lives  lost. 

4.  ExpioidoQ:  fire-damp  in  a  ooUierjr  at  Oviedo, 
Spain,  ^  killed.  Ballway:  collisioD  near  Modecmo 
Bow.  WyonuDg,  1  killed,  2  injured,  trun  and  bridge 
burned. 

6.  Railway;  coUieion  near  Carbon,  Pa.,  1  killed,  8 
injured. 

6.  lleavT  rains  destroy  muoh  property  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Jermy. 

8.  Bailway:  collision  near  Streator,  III,,  1  killed,  6 
171.1  u  red. 

Tornado  in  Heading  and  PittHbuffr,  Pa.,  88  lives 
lost.  Old  Buapenaion  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  blown 
down.  Train  derailed  near  BrookliaveD,  Hiss.,  1 
killed,  2  injured.   Misplaced  switch. 

10.  Destructive  flro  in  Paris,  France. 

14.  Railway  :  collision  near  TallmadgB,  Ohio,  8 
killed,  6  injured.    Wreck  took  fire. 

15.  Shipwreck  in  the  Indian  Occun.  British  steam- 
er Phyapeket  Hunk  in  collision,  42  lives  lost.  Train 
wrecked  by  a  land-slide  near  Ozark,  Ark.,  1  killed, 


several  injured.  Three  girls  Biift>cated  in  aotgar-boz 
fitotory  in  New  York. 

18.  Explosion :  fire-damp  in  Hyde  ooUiety,  near 
Manchester,  England.  89  killed.  SmIw^t  :  oolUnon 
near  Kent^  Ohio,  1  killed,  several  iiuured. 

19.  Tnun  derailed  near  Elmwooa,  Mich.,  Skilled, 
4  injured.    Broken  rail. 

21.  Oale  on  north  Atlantic  coast,  7  sulors  drowned 
near  Boston. 

U.  Explositm  in  oolUeiy  at  Nantiooke,  Pa.,  9  Ulled, 

4  injured. 

27.  Explodon :  steam-pipe  on  ocean  steamship  Be- 
public,  10  seamen  badly  scalded. 

Fsbruiy  1.  Skating  accident,  three  boys  drowned 
near  Paterson,  N.  J. 

2.  Fire  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1  fireman  killed^  19  in- 
jured, entimated  loss,  $8,000,000. 

8.  Bailway  bridge  breaks  near  Oroenendael,  Bel- 
gium, 14  killed, 

4.  Shipwreck :  Spanish  steamer  Bamus  founders  off 
the  Philippine  Islandb,  all  hands  lost.  Collision  off 
Beachy  Head,  Britiiih  bark  liBi^o  Bay  sinks  British 
steamer  Glencoe,  54  lives  lost.  Collision  off  Dan^ 
nesd,  England,  British  steamer  Nereid  and  Britiah 
ship  Killoohan,  24  lives  lost 

6.  Drowned :  a  logging  party  on  Pine  Lake,  N.  Y., 
breaks  through  the  ice,  7  men  and  £4  teams  lost. 
Train  derailed  near  Quincy,  Ind..  S  killed,  1  iiijured. 

8.  Fite :  theatre  burned  at  Aldetshot,  England, 
nui^  perBtma  iiHured. 

10.  fire  in  Philadelphia,  building  of  John  Wyeth, 
chemist,  bumed,  loss  about  (1,000,000. 

11.  Eiqilouon :  nitro  -  glycerin,  near  Williams 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  windows  of  a  passing  trun  shattered, 
several  passengers  injured. 

14.  Shipwreck ;  hurricane  at  Samoa,  men-of-war 
Trenton  and  Yandalia  (American),  Adier  and  Eber 
(German)  lost  in  the  harbor  at  also  aeveial 

merohont  vessels,  147  Uvea  lost. 

16.  Railway :  oolliuon  near  livingston,  Ala.,  S 
killed. 

18.  Explosion:  eanae  unknown,  in  Park  Central 
Hotel,  Hartford,  C<»in.,  boiling  destroyed,  about  40 

Uvea  k»t. 

19.  Railway:  oollision  near  Chicago,  HI.,  2  lulled, 
4  iiuured, 

22.  Explosion  of  dynamite  by  students  of  Wesleyan 
University  celebrating  Washington's  Birthday.  A 
student  faodly  hurt  and  two  buildings  damaged. 

28.  Shipwreck :  bark  Joeie  Troop,  on  North  Caro- 
lina ooaitt,  11  lives  lost  Train  deI^uled  near  Ralston, 
Pa.,  1  daneerouBly  injured,  15  slightly  injured. 
Railway ;  collision  near  Boyds  Siding,  Me.,  S  Killed, 
2  injured.    Misplaced  switch. 

25-27.  Oale  in  the  North  Sw,  70  lives  lost  Firea 
in  four  difl^rent  places  In  the  United  States:  8  Uvea 
lost.  Explosion  m  mining-squib  fiKtoty,  Plymouth 
Pa.,  11  girls  and  1  man  killed. 

27.  Train  derailed  near  St.  Oeorge,  Ontario,  10 
kUled,  80  iiuured.  Shipwrecks :  two  vessels  on  Eng- 
lish coast,  17  Uvee  lost 

Ihnhfi.  Bdlw^:  ooUlaion  near  Fntnamrille,  Ind., 
conductor  killed. 

9.  Railway :  collision  near  Benfer,  Pa.,  1  killed,  8 
injured. 

10.  Train  derailed  near  St.  Nicholas,  Pa.,  2kiUed, 
8  injured. 

11.  Boiler  explosion  in  Cin<unnati,  8  kUled,  11  in- 
jured. 

18.  CoUiery  explosion  near  Wrexham,  England,  20 

killed. 

14.  Boiler  exploeloB  In  ^ttsbu^,       6  UOed,  11 

iqjtued. 

15.  Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  mine  at  Nlemes, 
France,  Ifi  killed,  8  injured. 

16.  Shipwreck:  American  bark  Pettengill  on  the 
Virginia  capes,  14  lives  lost.  Bailway :  collision  near 
Clitton,  S.  C.,  2  killed,  3  hurt  Train  derailed  near 
Cfaico,  Oal.,  8  severely,  and  others  slightly  it^nred. 

28.  Train  derailed— probably  by  muicious  petsMW 
— near  Nebula,  Ga.,  1  kiUed,  1  iqjured. 
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86.  BiiJwfty:  oollision  near  StooktHidfte,  Ga.,  1 
killed,  0  tqjared. 

88.  Sh^wreck :  Bobooner  Rath  Diu-ling  fiunk^  by 
■teamer  Wyaooke  off  the  Delaware  capes,  2  livee 
l«t  Train  deruled  near  Queen  City,  Mo.,  2  billed, 
1  iqjured. 

April  S.  Bailwav :  ooUision  near  Prickly  Fear  Juno- 
tiMi,  Montana,  8  Killed.  CoUi^on  near  Centtfvllte, 
bd.,  S  killed,  S  injured.  CoUinon  in  8t  FaDl,  Ulnn., 

4  MU«d.  4  ixjnred.  Tnin  derailed  near  Bellton,  W. 
Va.,  8  kiUedj  8  injured. 

S-4.  Prune  fires  in  Southern  Dakota,  many  small 
towna  and  detached  ftnn-hoiuea  destroyed,  eati- 
mi^  loss,  $2,000,000. 

4.  Bailwar:  colliskni  near  Brown'a  Cross  Roads, 
TeoD^  8  killed. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Savannah,  6a.,  8  killed. 

5.  FireiaSa\-aQnah,Qa.,  estimated  loss,  91<2fi0.000. 
8.  Trun  derailed  in  Chicago,  Dl.,  1  killed,  9  in- 

nued.  Fire  in  Soochow,  CMna,  many  thousand  lives 
Kst  Bttam  in  the  Southern  CnitwL  States,  much 
dannge  in  VIn[inia,  United  States  steamer  Ponsa- 
eda  sank  at  Nfffftilk  Navy  Yard,  60  veewU  and  more 
than  W  lives  lost  in  Cbesuteake  B»-. 

10;  Rulway:  oolUBion  at  Lorenao,  HI.,  6  killed,  8 
iiQitrtd. 

19.  Sail  way :  collision  near  Olenooe,  Ky. ,  6  in^jnred. 

84.  Railway :  ooUiskm,  near  Olen  Mary,  Tenn.,  8 
killed^  Iqjnred. 

88.  Train  derailed  near  Bamilton,  Ontaiio,  19 
killed. 

ICaj  a.  Hailway :  oollision  near  Hanoook,  N.  Y.,  10 
iqjiured. 

5.  Railway :  oolUrion  near  Crrstal  Springs,  Dakota, 
Skilled,  8 inlnred. 

8.  Tiwn  detwled  at  Clerdand.  Ohio,  1  killed,  7 
injflied.  Edlway :  collision  near  Olen  Maiy,  Tenn. ,  1 
kuled,  8  iqjnred. 

9.  Colliery  aoddent near Middleport,  Pa.,  10  killed. 
18.  Train  derailed  near  Hank's  Tank,  New  Mexico, 

8  killed,  4  injured. 

17.  Shipwreck :  American  steamer  Alaska  founders 
off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  about  SO  livee  lost. 

IB.  Bridee  partly  burned  near  Nashville,  Tenn., 
breaks  nnder  a  train,  6  killed,  5  injured. 

85.  Floods  in  Bohemia,  about  46  lives  lost.  Ship- 
wreck: French  fishing  vessels  lost  at  soa,  176  lives 
btt 

88.  Train  derailed — probably  with  malitdouB  in- 
tent—near Sullivan,  Mo^  8A  injured. 

8S.  Fire  in  Podbqee,Galicia,  many  lives  lost.  Rail- 
nj:  colliuon  near  Trumbull,  Conn.,  8  killed,  S  in- 
jnicd. 

SI.  Flood:  South  Fork  dam  in  Conanaogh  val- 
ley. Pa.,  gives  way,  about  8,000  lives  lost  (See  under 
JoBKsTowir,  Pa.) '  Railway :  train  overtaken  by  flood 
■t  Conemaogb,  Pa.,  about  26  drowned.  Colliiiion 
nearOoalton,  Ohio,  8  killed,  7  injured. 

Ina  3.  Floods  m  China,  6,000  livee  tost.  Fire  in 
Beanie,  Washington  Territory,  losd,  tG,0O0,O0O. 

10.  Eofpue  derailed  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2  killed. 
Tiiin  denuled  near  Sogar  Notch,  Pa.,  9  injured. 

18.  Railway :  exounion  train  wrecked  near  Armash, 
Ireland.  76  killed. 

IS.  Train  denuled  near  Batavia,  Ohio,  16  iigured. 

19.  Trun  derailed  near  New  Cumberland  Junction, 
W.  Va  2  killed,  8  injured. 

^.  Tnun  derailed  near  Bledsoe,  Tenn.,  8  itnnred. 
Bailwav  collision  near  Introbe,  Pa.,  wreck  took  fire, 
18  killed,  6  injured. 

89.  TridnderailednearNewHaveu, Conn., Skilled, 

5  injured. 

Jilj  8.  Tnun  det^led  by  a  washout  near  Thaxton's, 
Ta.riO  killed,  U  iignisd. 

>.  Explodon ;  flre-damp  in  a  oolllery  near  St.  Eti- 
«uje,  France,  186  lives  lost.  Storm  or  great  violence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Titusville.  Pa. 

4.  Ftiiilwsv:  oollisitHi  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  1  killed, 
5  injured,  train  denuled  near  Ona,  W.  Va.,  2  killed. 

8.  Railway:  coiliflionnearJCflnnedy,  N.  Y., Skilled, 
Sii^iued. 


8.  Rulway  oollision  in  Qennany,  8  killed. 

9.  Flood  in  the  Indus,  India,  w  lives  tost.  Rail- 
way; oollirion  near  Ciulnito,  Bulgaria, 16  killed. 

10.  Train  derailed  near  Brandon,  Vt.,  8  injured. 
Railway  collision  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  S  killed,  6  in- 
jured. Severe  storm :  dame  burst  near  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  8  lives  lost 

14.  Dam  breaks  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  3  men  injured. 
Storm  in  Maryland.  6  livee  reported  lost 

17.  Railway  :  oollieion  nmaway  coal-cars  near  Sha- 
mokin.  Pa.,  2  killed,  sevetal  iq]ared.  Destmfltive 
flood  in  Texas,  several  lives  lost.  in  Lowdl, 
Mass.,  120  horses  burned. 

18.  Fire  in  Conataotinople,  900  houses  burned. 

19.  Lightning:  at  Standing  Book  Agenqy,  S  Indi- 
ans killed. 

19-20.  Storms  of  destructive  force  all  over  the 
United  States. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  BmiMvidk,  Ga.,  Skilled,  8 
iqjured.  Fire  in  a  liTer?  stifle  in  New  York  dty, 
122  horses  killed. 

84.  Explosion  in  a  eoal  mine  near  Soranton,  Fa.,  8 
killed,  B  injured. 

26.  Severe  stoms  in  the  Northwest,  destruction  of 
crops  bv  wind  and  r^n. 

27.  Train  derailed  near  Brighton,  Tenn.,  1  killed,  8 
injured. 

86.  Floods  in  southern'  Runpary,  Tnmaylvania, 
and  Bukovina,  several  hundred  lives  lost. 

80.  Violent  storm  on  the  North  Atlantic,  much 
damage  on  sea  and  shore.  Dams  break  near  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  many  houses  ruined,  6  lives  lost. 

81.  Rulway:  oollision  near  Ogleton,  Ohio,  1  killed, 
5  injured.  Earthquake  in  Japan,  80  Uued,  80  inured. 

Angtistl.  Railway:  oollision  near  Ltnton,  va..  1 
killed,  8  iqjured.  Destructive  floods  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

2.  Rulway :  collision  near  Kenwood  Junction,  N.Y., 

I  killed,  14  injured.    Destructive  gale  in  Virfcinia. 

4.  Railway:  colliaifoi  at  Bumleys,  Va.,  2  killed,  i 
injured. 

5.  Fire :  town  of  Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, burned. 

6.  TrRin  derailed  near  Weston,  Neb.,  2  killed,  8  in- 
jured. 

7.  Shipwreck,  steamship  Montreal.   Total  loss  on 

Belle  Isle. 

10.  Si^lway :  colMon  near  Forest  Lawn,  N.  Y.,  8 

kined,6  injured. 

16.  Destructive  stonn  on  North  Atlantic  ooaet  and 
in  the  West. 

16.  Excursion  trun  derailed  by  defective  track  near 
Sarver,  Pa.,  8  killed,  2£  ii^jured.'  Trun  derailed  near 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  13  injured.  Fire  in  a  Mexican 
mine,  8  unknown  Americans  perish  in  trying  to  save 
miners. 

17.  Train  derailed  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  18  itgured. 
19.  Iiloods  in  Japan^,  estimated  loss,  10,000  to  15,000 

liveu.  Explosion :  boiler  of  a  steamboat  near  Sliaiig- 
faid,  China,  80  killed.  Fire  in  a  tenement-bouse,  New 
York  city,  9  lives  lost 

22.  Tnun  derailed  near  Moberlv,  Mo.,  S  killed. 
Rulway  oollision  near  Meaoham,  Oregon,  1  killed,  4 
injured. 

83.  Trun  derailed  22  miles  south  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  6  killed,  88  injured  (first  passenger tndn  over 
a  new  rood).  Railway :  collision  near  Petroleum, 
West  Vs..  4  killed,  6  iiyured. 

84.  Train  derailed  near  Pine  Bidge  Tunnel,  Neb., 

II  injured. 

26.  Dam  bursts  in  Rhode  Island,  S  drowned. 

27.  Earthquake  at  Kenzorik,  Russia.  129  lives  loet. 
Fire  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  many  buildings  burned. 
Ezplosinn :  steam-boiler  at  Towands,  N.  Y.,  6  killed, 
several  in,iurcd. 

28.  Eartliquakc  in  Russia,  more  than  100  persons 
killed  and  ir^jured. 

80.  Itailway :  collision  near  Middiebunr,  Vt,,  2 
killed.  Onllition  near  Brooksville,  Vt.,  8  killed,  6  in- 
jured. Elevator  fklls  in  Philadelphia  Hospital,  6  in- 
jured. 
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BeptnbtrS.  Vonst  fliw  in  Montana,  levAnlvUligea 

bnmed. 

5.  Explosion  in  a  colliery,  uear  PeDicuick,  8oot- 
Uad,  50  lives  lost.  Explosion :  dynamite  on  a  Gov- 
emmeut  li({hter  ou  St.  John's  hv«r,  Florida,  1  killed, 
8  injured. 

6.  Explosion :  cartridgfls  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  200 
killed,  600  injured,  20  nmsing,  loss  about  17,000,000. 

10-1-2.  Storm  on  the  north  Atlantic,  many  ship- 
wrecks and  much  coastwise  damage,  40  lives  lost  at 
Delaware  breakwater  alone. 

18.  Railway:  oolliaion  near  Waahingtonf  D.  0.,  1 
killed,  6  iiuared. 

16.  Fire  In  LouinvUle,  Ey.,  6  firemen  killed. 

15.  Bailway:  ooUtidon  near  Tioga  Jnnctlon,  Fa., 
2  killed,  la  injured. 

17.  Train  derailed  near  Atlanta,  Oa.,  8  killed  (prob- 
ably the  result  of  malice).  Diaastrous  atorma  in  Del- 
aware Bad  aastem  Pannaylnnio. 

18.  Train  derailed  near  Leo,  Eanaas,  8  killed,  8  In- 
jured. 

19.  Train  derailed  by  &llen  rock,  near  ClarksTilie, 
Tenn.,  2  killed,  several  ii^ured.  Land-elide  at  Que- 
bea,  Canada,  about  60  killed. 

20.  Electnc  oar  at  Mission  Bidge,  Tenn.^  oirrent 
fiula  and  car  descends  slope,  1  killed  by  le^HDe,  aev- 
eral  injured.  ShipwreoKs:  British  cruiser  lily  on 
the  ooaet.of  Labrador,  6  lives  lost ;  British  ateamahlp 
Florence  founders  in  a  gale  in  the  Irish  Sea,  9  lives 
lost. 

23.  Fire :  boaineas  part  of  Kensington,  Prinoe  Ed- 
ward Island,  burned. 

S8.  Ridlway:  oolUaion  near  Flagg,  HI.,  1  killed,  « 
injured. 

24.  Bailway:  ooUiaion  near  Auburn  Park,  III.,  C 
killed,  10  injured  (engineer  drunk). 

26.  filarit-iuroaco  gives  way  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sev- 
eral men  baMy  burned  by  molten  metal. 

27.  Railway  :  collision  near  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  T., 
4  killed,  IS  or  more  injured. 

80.  Railway  aeoidont  in  Italy,  60  persons  killed  and 
injured. 

Ootobar  1.  Shipwreck :  unknown  achoonar  on  Lake 
Ontario,  9  lives  lost. 

8.  Trainderul6dnearStuttgart,Gennan7,10killed, 
60  iqjnred.  Destructive  oyolone  on  the  ooaat  of  Cam- 
pecho,  84  veaeels  wrecked. 

i.  Explosion:  steamboat  Corona,  on  His^asippi 
river,  88  lives  lost. 

4.  Tnun  derailed  near  Shoda,  In&,  1  killed,  28  in- 
jured. 

8.  Hurricane  in  Sardinia,  many  peraons  killed  and 
injured. 

7.  Destructive  gale  in  the  Iriah  Channel.  ' 

8-10.  Floods  in  the  Department  of  the  Jura, 
Franw,  much  destruction  of  property. 

11.  Electric  ahook :  lineman  killed  in  Nw  York 
city,  Rulway  derrick  breaka  at  Laiuing,  IdUoh.,  while 
cktariog  a  wrecked  train,  8  killed. 

12.  Suipwreck :  collision  at  bob,  British  steamers 
State  of  Nebraska  and  Norwegian.  Bulway :  train 
denulcd  near  Wilmington.  Del.,  16  injured.  Train 
derailed  near  North  East,  Md.,  15  injured. 

18.  Fire :  town  of  Serpent  River  nearly  destroyed, 
200  people  houseless.  Dr.  Talinudge's  Tabemade 
bumod  in  Brooidyn,  N.  7.  Train  overturned  hy 
high  wind  near  Farmrngton,  Col.,  7  injured. 

14.  Storm  off  the  coast  of  New  Eoglajid,  much  dam- 
a^  to  shipping. 

16.  Tramway  aoddent  in  Cincdnnati,  Ohio,  6 
killed,  2  injured.  Rulway :  oolUrion at  tiibeon,  Neb., 
1  killed,  16  injured. 

16.  Shipwreck :  BritLth  steamer  Malta  stranded 
near  Land's  End.  Explosion  In  an  Engliah  colliery, 
69  lives  lost. 

17.  Scaffold  falls  at  Easton,  Pa.,  8  killed,  6  mjnred. 
Railway  :  8  men  run  over  and  kiUed  on  the  Hudson 
River  RsUroad. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  Confluraice,  Pa.,  8  killed,  3 

injured. 

22.  Explodon :  locomotive  boiler  at  Wellsbor- 


M^di,  Ind.,  2  killed.   BaUww  oolliaian  at  Nolin,  Ky., 

iSlled,  22  injured. 

24.  Gale  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  many  veaeels 
stranded. 

26.  Rulway  :  three  men  run  over  and  killed  while 
playing  oards  on  track  at  Irwin,  Pa.  Railway  :  col- 
liaioa  in  Pennsylvania,  7  killed.  Exploaioii:  natond 
gae  near  Dayton,  OtUo,  1  killed,  8  iiynred. 

27.  Storm  on  the  AUantie  bmoouA,  many  vcaasls 
wrecked  and  several  Uvea  lost. 

28.  Explosion:  boiler  on  board  French  steamer 
Yille  de  Brest,  6  kilted.  Shipwreck:  British  ship 
Bolan  unka  at  aea,  88  livea  ktat.  Railway :  oolliaka 
near  Greendale,  Iowa,  2  killed,  8  iQfnred.  Explosioa 
in  a  ooal  mine  in  Garmany,  14  killed.  Train  of  oil 
oars  deruled  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  probably  the  result  of 
malice.    Oil  caught  Arc,  8  killed. 

29.  Railway :  collision  near  Otiaville,  N.  Y.,  2 
killed,  8  iqjured.  Stonn;  travel  impeded  u  the -West. 
Many  veeaela  wrecked  on  the  lakes  and  sea-coast. 

89-80.  floods  near  Shanghai,  China,  hundreds  of 
livee  loetand  thousands  of  people  homeless. 

80.  Shipwreck:  steamer  Cleopatra  and  Cirstal 
Wave  sunk  in  colli»loo  off  the  Delaware  capea.  Rail- 
way :  ocdiidou  near  Thaxton*s,  Va.,  8  kflled,  2  in- 
Jtu«d. 

■oTtnte  1.  A  bidlding  iUIa  In  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
about  80  Uvea  lost,  many  iqjnred. 

7.  Shipwreck  :  American  ship  Cheesborough,  on 
the  coast  of  Japan,  19  livea  loot.  Explosion  or  dyaa- 
nute  in  Spain,  4  killed,  many  iiyured.  Fire  In  Pe- 
tersbuiv.  Va,,  estimated  loas  $600,000. 

8.  Railway :  collision  near  Altoona,  Pa. ,  1  killed, 
about  40  sUghCly  injured.  Snow-storm  in  New  Mex- 
ico, 6  lives  lost,  several  hundred  cattle  lulled. 

11.  Explosion  of  powder  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8 
killed.  Floods  in  the  Y«ig-tse-Kiang  river,  China, 
several  tfiooaand  lives  probablv  lost.  SUpwreck: 
steamer  Queensmore  lost  on  Irisn  coast. 

16.  Shipwreck  :  Swedish  baik  Hilna,  near  Bfo 
Grande,  several  lives  loet 

19.  shipwreck  :  steam  tug  Fearlens  In  Cmmtia  riv- 
er, Oregon,  16  livea  lost.  Floods  in  New  Yon,  Pean- 
sylvanu.  New  Jersey,  and  Maryluid,  much  property 
dcatroyed. 

90.  Bhipwreck:  collidon,  American  steamer  Man- 
hattan sunk  by  Bofaooner  Agnoa  Manning  oB  ooaat 
of  DeUware,  10 lives  lost  Fireatsea:  Britishateam- 
flhip  Santiago,  all  hands  saved. 

SS.  Shipwreck:  Bremen  bark  Germania  at  Long 
Branch.  S.  J.,  11  lives  lost.  Fire  at  Lvnn,  Mass., 
296  buildings  burned,  8,000  workmen  idle,  126  ftmi- 
liea  bouaelesB.  animated  loss,  15,000,000.  Ezplo^on 
of  natural  ms  in  a  private  house  in  Dayton,  Ohk>,  1 
kiUed^  badly  i^forad. 

28.  tin  in  Boston,  Man.,  eatimated  Ion  $8,000,- 
000. 

80.  Fire :  Tribune  htdl^ng,  Minneapolis,  Uiim.,  7 
livee  loet,  many  injured. 
Deoember  2.  Fire  in  Philadelphia,  7  lives  losL 

8.  Fire :  pier  of  the  National  Steamship  lane  homed 
in  New  York,  4  killed,  many  injured. 

9.  Electric  shock :  a  lineman  lolled  in  New  Yoik 
city. 

10.  Panic :  cause,  a  false  alarm  of  fire  in  a  theatre 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  12  killed,  about  75  injured. 

11.  Cloud-burat  in  Santa  Crui  County,  Cal.,  sev- 
eral houses  swept  away,  1  man  drowned.  OaJe  at 
Jeanette,  Pa.,  several  liousee  blown  down.  Flood  in 
Sacramento  valley,  CaUfomia,  much  proper^  de- 
stroyed, 2  Uvea  lost. 

14.  Ellootrio  shock :  a  lineman  killed  in  New  Yoik 
dtv. 

17.  Shipwreck :  British  bark  Tenby  Coodei^H*^ 

head,  11  hves  loet. 

18.  8hip^\'reck,  collision:  steamers  Lcerdam  and 
Gawquansier  sunk  in  North  Sea,  nil  hands  saved. 

19.  Fire  in  Presbyterian  Uoepiul,  New  York  city, 
4  ilremen  ii^urod,  80  patients  safely  removed.  Ex- 
plosion on  i>oard  tank  steamer  Ferguson  at  Bouen. 
1  killed,  several  iiyursd,  $160,000  damages. 
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20.  Shipwreck:  BritiBh  Btavner  Oleddy  mtok  in 
tho  English'  Channel. 

81.  &pkwi<ni  near  Tomkiiu  Con,  M.  Y.,  2  killed, 
8  Injuzed. 

88.  Mlnhigacddeiit;  fUl  of  rocki  at  Angel's  Camp, 
<^.,  17  ii^ured- 

BISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  Missionary 
Conrention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  comprises 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Christian  Missionary 
Society,  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. These  are  all  volnntary  organizations, 
formed  for  the  prosecution  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign missionary  work.  The  meetings  for  1869 
were  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  21  to  36.  The 
General  Christian  Hisslohary  Convention  ear- 
ries  on  the  work  of  domestic  missions  in  the 
States  md  Territories  of  the  United  States,  where 
it  co-operates  with  the  State  associations  work- 
ing under  their  own  organizations.  Hence  the 
accounts  of  this  work  are  double.  The  present 
meeting  of  the  Convention  was  its  fortieth.  It 
had  received  during  the  year,  including  the  bal- 
ance at  the  bagrinning,  $50,692 ;  had  expend- 
ed f^361 ;  and  had  employed  for  whole  or  part 
time  fiO  agents,  under  whom  195  churches  nad 
been  visitra  and  assisted,  50  unorganized  places 
visited,  24  new  churches  organized,  and  703  per- 
sons baptized.  Of  the  receipts,  $22,510  had  been 
ooUeeted  for  the  missionary  fund,  $12,306  for 
church  extension,  $1,767  for  miuisteTial  relief, 
Mid  $111  for  the  education  of  colored  ministers. 
Reports  from  eight  of  the  State  organizations 
exhibited  an  average  increase  over  tne  work  of 
the  previous  year.  The  complete  report  of  their 
work  was  for  1888.  In  that  year  the  collections 
were  $97,417  by  State  boards  and  $34,788  by 
district  boards  ;  number  of  men  emploved,  for 
whole  or  part  time,  223;  number  of  cnurchea 
visited  and  assisted,  2,005 ;  number  of  new  and 
unorganized  places  visited,  290;  number  of  new 
churches  organized,  147;  number  of  churches  as- 
sisted in  building,  68.  Adding  the  collections 
of  the  General  Convention,  the  total  collections 
for  home  missions  in  1888  were  $159,315.  A 
general  evangelist  had  been  employed  who  had 
visited  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
snperintending  the  planting  of  missions  in  those 
Territories.  Nothing  had  oeen  done  in  the  way 
of  supporting  oolored  missions,  further  than 
applpng  money  contributed  for  the  education  of 
colored  men  for  the  ministry  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  donors.  The  expediency  of  em- 
ploying a  general  superintendent  of  missions  and 
tschoola  among  these  people  was  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  board. 

The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society,  now 
in  the  fifteenth  year  ance  its  organization,  had 
received  from  all  sources,  $61,866;  of  which  sum 
$57,286  were  contributed  directly  by  the  church- 
es. It  bad  expended  $60,409.  It  sustained  mis- 
sions in  England  {at  London  Liverpool.  Birk- 
enhead, and  Cheltenham),  Denmark,  Norway, 
Turkey,  Japan  India,  and  China,  and  returned 
as  approximate  results  of  the  work  of  its  mis- 
nonaries  30  stations.  42  missionaries  (27  men,  15 
women),  27  helpers,  617  conversions  during  the 
year,  with  a  net  gain  of  453  members,  2,990  per- 
sons under  the  care  of  the  society,  and  2,861  per- 
sons in  Sunday-schools.  Seven  new  missionaries 
had  been  employed.    The  Christian  Woman's 


Board  of  Missions  has  an  endowment  fund  of 
$15,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  used  to  support 
its  work  in  foreign  fields.  It  had  received  dur- 
ing the  year  from  contributions,  $36,279,  or 
$8,314  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year.  It  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nineteen 
missionaries,  in  India,  Jamaica,  and  the  western 

Sart  of  the  United  States.  The  report  of  chil- 
ren's  work  showed  that  the  sum  ot  $5,000  con- 
tributed bv  the  children  had  been  ex[>ended  upon 
a  mission  nouse  at  BUaspur,  India.  An  attempt 
is  next  to  be  made  to  build  in  the  same  city  a 
hospital  for  free  medical  treatment. 

IlITORCE.  The  involved  and,  in  many  in- 
stanoee,  conflicting  laws  governing  marriage  and 
divorce  in  the  United  States,  together  wiUi  the. 
evils  resulting  therefrom,  have  of  late  years  been 
discussed  witb  increasing  seriousness.  Wherein 
the  remedy  shall  consist  is  doubtful.  Whether  it 
shall  indeed  lie  in  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  ^oposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dolph,  of 
Oregon,  Dec.  12,  1887,  by  which  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subjects  of 
marriage  and  dlvoroe  by  general  laws  applicable 
alike  to  idl  the  States  and  Territories,"  or,  as 
more  succinctly  stated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Springer,  of  Illinois,  Jan.  5, 
1889,  "  shall  have  power  to  make  a  uniform  law 
of  marriage  and  divorce,"  or  whether,  as  suggest* 
ed  by  Gov.  Bill  of  New  York  at  the  openmg  of 
the  legblative  session  of  1889,  "some  motion 
should  be  made  toward  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  States,  or  of  such  as  may 
choose  to  be  represented,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws,'  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  subject  of  divorce  re- 
form has  assumed  proportions  that  tend  toward 
ultimate  development. 

The  New  England  Divorce  Reform  League  was 
partially  oi^anued  at  Boston,  in  January,  1881, 
fmd  became  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  in 
January,  1885.  The  question  has  also  received 
attention  from  the  National  Bar  and  the  several 
State  Bar  Associations,  and  has  been  freely  can- 
vassed in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  But  the 
first  and  most  important  step  in  the  interest  of 
this  reform  was  taken  on  March  1887,  when 
Congress  empowered  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
to  collect  the  statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce 
throughout  the  country,  a  work  completed  and 
given  to  the  public  in  1889.  Petitions  for  the 
collection  of  these  statistics  had  been  forwarded 
in  1884,  bearing  the  namesof  representative  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  for- 
tified by  memorials  from  ecclesiasticu  bodies. 
The  uniform  language  of  the  petitions  set 
forth— 

That  the  wide  differenoes  between  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  as  to  the  canses  of  divorce  and  the  iuris- 
diotion  of  their  courts  over  siutB  for  divorce  oy  ot 
againBt  dod- residents,  oonstitute  an  acknowledged  ele- 
ment of  confuBion  and  uocertainty  in  American  juris- 
prudence ; 

That  these  differenoea  have  led  to  many  and  dia- 
treHsing  oooflicts  of  judicial  decisions,  in  casee  turn- 
ing upon  the  degree  of  fiuth  and  credit  to  beviven  to 
decrees  of  divorce  under  the  Coostttution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  comity  of  nattoiw,  so  that  a 
nuirria^  is  often  treated  at  the  same  time  in  one  State 
as  dissolved  and  in  another  Stato  or  country  aa  uub- 
siating,  and  a  man  may  be'  convicted  ot  bigamy  or 
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adolttry  in  one  jurisdictioD  upon  what  would  he  a 
lawful  second  marriage  in  another ; 

That  the  ever-ftrowing  number  of  foreign  immi- 
nants  who  become  American  dtixens,  and  thus  sub- 
let marriages  contracted  abroad  to  the  juriadiotion  of 
our  courts  of  divorce,  or  by  a  temporary  return  to 
their  original  domicile  may  submit  American  divorces 
to  the  teat  of  examination  by  foreign  tribunals,  make 
these  mattere  a  not  int^quent  oauae  of  coDidon  in  the 
administration  of  private  international  law  j 

That  the  niagnitu^e  of  these  evila,  their  bearing 
upon  our  general  social  oonditioDS,  and  the  beat  meth- 
ods of  giuirding  agunst  their  Increase,  can  be  t\i11y 
^iprehcnded  only  by  a  carelVl  collection  and  com- 
parison of  the  facts  and  statistioH  of  divorce ; 

And  that  no  attempt  to  obtain  such  stadattca  can 
hope  for  any  con^eratila  suooeas  unless  It  !s  made  hy 
the  authority  of  the  United  Statas. 

It  was  expressly  underatood  that  no  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  intended  to  be  asked,  em- 
powering Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subjects, 
but  that  a  concerted  action  of  the  States,  through 
their  legislatures,  was  proposed.  The  Protestant 
Episco^  Church,  in  convention  in  Chicago,  in 
October,  1886,  also  appointed  a  committee  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  and 
necesdty  of  this  step.  Congress  appropriated 
$17,500  for  the  purpc«e  of  the  collection,  and  no 
further  expenses  were  incurred.  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  corenng-a  period 
of  twenty  years,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  divorces  in  the  United  States  from  1867 
to  1886,  inclnsive,  was  328,716.  This  estimate 
covers  96  per  cent,  ot  the  2,700  counties  of  the 
United  States  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  counties  from  which  no  returns  were 
receired  were  the  most  distant,  inaccessible,  and 
sparsely  settled.  Records  of  6  per  cent,  of  the 
counties  (160)  were  within  the  period  of  time 
destroyed  by  fire — notably  those  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty, lily  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  Oct  9, 1871, 
and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  containing  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  March  39, 1884  A  table  exhibira 
the  number  of  divorces  from  1867  to  1886  by 
States  and  Territories.  It  should  be  understood 
that  in  South  Carolina  divorces  are  not  allowed 
for  any  cause  and  in  New  York  for  the  cause  of 
adulteiy  only.  The  increase  from  9,987  divorces 
in  1667  to  29,530  m  1886  equals  nearly  157  per 
cent  The  estimated  increase  of  population  in 
the  same  period  was  60  per  cent.  The  States 
showing  the  greatest  number  of  divorces  in  the 
twenty  years  are :  Illinois,  36.072 :  Ohio,  26,867 ; 
Indiana,  25,193:  Michigan,  18.433 ;  Iowa.  16,564; 
Pennsylvania,  16.020;  New  York,  15.355;  Mis- 
souri, 15,278;  California,  12,118;  Texas,  11,473; 
Kentucky,  10,248.  The  States  and  Territories 
showing  the  smallest  totals  are :  South  Carolina, 
168;  Arizona,  287;  New  Mexico,  255 ;  Delaware, 
289;  Idaho,  368;  Wyoming,  401;  Montana, 
822 :  Washington,  996. 

Of  the  six  New  England  States,  Massachusetts 
had  the  greatest  number  of  divorces.  9,853.  That 
divorce  is  not  in  dire<!t  proportion  to  population 
is  shown  by  the  taut  that  Illinois,  having  a  popu- 
lation in  1880  of  3,077.871.  exceeds  in  divorces 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  had  a  population 
at  the  same  period  of  5,082,871.  Missouri,  dif- 
fering by  but  77  divorces  from  the  total  of  New 
York,  had.  in  1880.  a  population  of  2.1(>8,380. 

A  table  is  also  given,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, showing  divorces  granted  in  Kurope  for 
the  same  period  of  twenty  years  (1867-1886). 


The  total,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  reached,  is  214,- 
841.  The  country  showing  the  largest  number  is 
Prance,  with  57,115  for  the  twenty  years.  Great 
Britain  in  substantially  the  same  period  bad 
6,587.  In  six  years  Prussia  had  19.778  divorces, 
and  among  the  Greek  Catholics  of  Russia  fur 
nineteen  years  there  were  17,601.  The  little 
country  of  Switzerland  makes  the  startling  ex- 
hibit of  10,501  divorces  in  eleven  rears,  while 
Norway  for  fifteen  years  had  646  only.  Austria 
in  the  last  five  years  recorded  8,671 ;  and  Hun- 
gary, from  1876,  10,991.  The  total  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  during  six  years  was  34,082.  Cana- 
da in  eintteen  years  had  116.  Denmark  from 
1871  to  1881,  indusive,  had  6^902. 

While  the.  statistics  of  divorce  for  the  United 
States  collected  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  practically  and  exceptionally  complete,  those 
of  marriages,  also  undertaken,  are  extremelv 
deficient  Registration  of  marriages  is  enforced 
in  but  twenty-one  States,  and  in  many  of  these 
the  returns  are  made  incorrectly.  It  is  therefore 
impossible,  except  in  limited  scope,  to  determine 
the  number  of  marriages  to  one  divoTQe.  Of  the 
six  States  (including  the  IHstrict  of  Columlna  as 
a  State)  in  which  marriages  were  fully  reported 
for  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  the  ratio  is, 
Rhode  Island,  11*11  marriages  to  each  divorce; 
Connecticut  ll'3a ;  Vermont  16-96  ;  Ohio,  20  65; 
District  of  Columbia,  80*88;  Massachusetts,  81^38. 
But  the  variations  of  then  ratios  at  different 
periods  were  considerable. 

For  the  census  years,  1870  and  1880,  by  a 
mathematical  process  resulting  always,  where 
test  is  practicable,  correctly  within  one  half  of 
one  per  cent.,  the  number  of  married  couples  is 
placed  at  7,261,810  for  1870,  and  0,464,908  in 
1880.  The  divorcee  for  the  same  years  were 
10,962  and  19;668,  giving  664  married  couples 
to  1  divorce  in  187u,  and  481  married  couples 
to  1  divorce  in  1880.  Wyoming  contained  the 
smallest  number  of  married  couples  to  1  divorce 
(123  in  1870,  and  173  in  1880).  and  Delaware  the 
largest  (28,628  in  1870,  and  5,542  in  1880).  New 
Mexico,  with  16,078  married  couples  to  1  divorce 
in  1870,  also  feU  to  2,616  in  1880.  Of  the  re- 
spective populations  of  the  United  States — S8,- 
558,871  fn  1870,  and  50,155,788  in  1880— then 
were  8,517  pwple  to  each  divorce  in  1870,  and 
2,551  in  1880.  The  increase  of  population  in  the 
decade  was  thus  30'1  per  cent.,  and  the  increase 
of  divorce  79-4  per  cent.,  but  three  States  and 
two  Territories  showing  increase  of  population 
over  increase  of  divorce — Connecticut  New  York, 
Vermont,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  per  cent 
of  increase  from  1870  to  1880  in  population  ud 
divorces  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


STATES. 

FopdMfew.  Dtnnm. 

36-6  168-2 
818- T  a.800-0 
U'6  SIO-S 
M-S  180S 

19  s           -le  o 

8A8-3  • 
17-2  400-0 
84-8  w-a 
4S-S                161 -4 
80  8  114-4 

117-4  lU-l 
Kl-I  81 
ITT  SI-S 

MO  n-e 

l>«koU  

M»ho  
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Kan  us  

Keotocky  

LoUlHlkDft  

Uaine  

Uaiyiutd  

MMMchusetts  . . 
Mlcblgw  

HlDDMOU  

MlHliolppt  ... 

Hluoari.  

MonUDK  

MebnuU  

M«v»d«   

New  HampeUra 
MewJerMf  . 
Hew  Uexleo  .  . . 

2f«w  York  

North  CaroHna. . 

Ohio  

Oregon  

FeDDaylTeol* .  . 
EbodebteDd  ... 
South  CandiiM . . 

TenneMse  

Texaa  

Utah  

Tmnoat  

Thgfnla  

Wa>hlii|[Uin  

WMt  Virginia  ... 

WtMoaala  

Vpmiat  


Th«  United  State*. 


"mil  

Bh— ■ 



ms 

179-7 

H-1 

99-8 

908-8 

8'S 

«8-l 

19- T 

as-4 

S2-8 

47-8 

88-3 

107-4 

7;-fl 

174  7 

86-8 

404  7 

Vi  » 

S9'4 

w-i 

171-4 

867-8 

S80-0 

46'& 

ise-c 

»'U 

)is-o 

94-8 

61-7 

80-1 

TOO  0 

lfl-9 

14-1 

80-« 

104-9 

lO-S 

AOS 

lit  'fl 

III  V 

SI  8 

08'e 

8T-i 

S5-S 

410 

e 

2i  5 

189-4 

94-4 

883  9 

808 

40-3 

0-5 

-lfl-9 

98-4 

lOt-6 

SI8'D 

888  8 

80-9 

CO  » 

94- T 

8S-1 

197  ■» 

erft 

80  1 

79-4 

*  There  were  no  dlrorcea  In  Dakota  Id  1870,  and  none  la 
South  QiroUoa  tu  188U,  henoe  the  percentHgra  «an  not  be 
Mmpnted. 

1b  eaaee  where  the  mlnu  tlga  i»  prefixed,  the  flgurea  rep- 
raaeat  a  decnai& 

Hie  system  of  comparison  recommended  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  considering  the  prog- 
ress of  divorce  in  the  United  States  in  the  twenty 
years  covered  by  his  investigation  is  by  saccessire 

auinquennial  and  decennialperiods,  by  which  we 
nd  toat  the  increase  of  the  fourth  over  the  flrst 
quinqnennial  period  is  119  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
ootmtry,  Oonneetiout,  Maine,  and  Vermont  alone 
showing  a  decrease  in  divorce  movement.  Leg- 
islation of  recent  years  in  these  three  States  has 
been  restrictive  of  divorce.  The  increase  in  per- 
centage of  the  fourth  over  the  first  quinquen- 
nial period  is  naturally  largest  in  new  states  and 
Territories,  especially  in  Dakota,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  6,691'7  per  cent.j  owing  to  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  population  (&>8-2  per  oent 
from  1870  to  1880).  The  increase  in  Ariisona  was 
8,275  per  cent. ;  in  New  Mexico,  3,166-7  per  cent. ; 
in  Colorado,  3,730  per  cent ;  and  in  Nebraska, 
1,006*6  per  cent  But,  leaving  these  aside,  as  hard- 
ly fair  bases  of  comparison,  we  find  that  of  the  New 
England  States,  New  Hampshire  has  the  largest 
inoreaae,  10B*1  per  cent,  while  that  of  Massachu- 
seUa  is  68^  and  that  of  Rhode  Island  88-8  per 
cent  Of  the  Middle  States,  New  York  increased 
the  least,  36*7  per  cent.,  and  Maryland  the  most, 
88*2  per  cent  In  the  Southern,  Gulf,  and  Mid- 
dle Southern  States,  the  increaine  was  more  de- 
cidedly marked;  Texas  having  increased  743-8 
percent;  Mississippi,  517-4 ;  Alabama,  415*9  per 
cent ;  Florida,  387*4  per  cent. ;  North  Carolina. 
844*6  per  centu ;  Virginia,  174-9  per  cent. ;  and 
Missouri,  150*1  per  cent';  Kentucky  atone  fall- 
ing below  100  per  cent  Minnesota,  of  the  West- 
ern States,  increased  307-7  per  cent. ;  California, 
378*0  per  cent. ;  Indiana,  36*6  per  cent. ;  Illinois, 
107*7  per  cent ;  Ohio,  88-9  per  cent ;  Iowa,  97*4 
per  cent ;  Kansas,  853*7  per  cent ;  and  Nevada, 
TOL.  xziz. — 16  A 


18  per  cent.  Hie  increase  of  the  second  decen- 
nial period  over  the  first  for  the  whole  counby 
was  69*3  per  cent. 

It  is  still  disputed  whether  laxity  of  legisla- 
tion exercises  an  influence  on  the  increase  of  di- 
vorce, or  whether  this  increase  has  its  origin  in 
social  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  is  cit^  the 
example  of  France,  in  which,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  aide,  divorces  had  in  no  year 
reached  3,000,  but  they  rose  to  the  number  of 
3,010  in  1888,  to  4,478  in  1684,  and  to  6,345  in 
1865,  the  population  remaining  for  the  time  more 
nearly  stationary  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
country.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor, on  the  other  hand,  while  showing  that  the 
statistics  of  divorce  in  the  United  States  have 
at  various  periods  yielded  readily  to  more  strin- 
gent legislation,  and  have  increased  where  wider 
privilege  was  allowed,  exhibits  on  the  whole  a 
progressive  tendency  of  divorce  for  which  statu- 
tory provisions  do  not  account  A  contempora- 
ry movement  in  the  direction  of  increase  ap- 
peared in  Gurope  ^so.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  oo- 
served  that  the  838,716  divorces  gruited  within 
the  United  States  in  a  period  of  twenty  years 
represent  on  an  estimate,  484,688  applications 
for  divorce.  This  gives  30  per  cent  of  petitions 
denied,  and  is  evidence  that  the  court;  of  our 
country  are  not  careless  in  granting  decrees  or 
in  weighing  alleged  causes,  but  that  the  allega- 
tions are,  for  the  most  part,  well  sustained.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  828,716  divorcee 
in  twenty  years,  316,176  (or  65*8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole)  were  granted  to  women,  and  113,540  (or 
34*3  per  oent  of  the  whole)  were  granted  to  men, 
making  a  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  fa- 
vor of  women.  Classified  by  causes,  in  the  twen- 
ty years  the  numbers  of  divorces  granted  were: 

Ada)t«>r.  88J84  to  hoslitcda,  and  tifiOi  to  wlna. 
CmeltT,  fl^lSB  to  hnabaiida,  and  iO^in  to  wlvea. 
DeaerflOD,  M,4tt  to  bnalanda.  and  75,191  U>  wivea. 
Drankenneea,  1,4M  to  hnabaoda,  and  13,489  to  wtraa. 
Nflgleot  to  proTUe,  7.955  to  wires  onlf . 

Under  the  head  of  cruelty  are  included  cases 
of  mental  suffering.  The  cause  for  which  the 
greatest  number  of  divorces  was  granted,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  desertion,  38*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  total  namber  granted  on  the  surface  for 
dmnkennese,  18,866,  or  4*2  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total,  do  not  and  can  not  represent  the  entire 
number  due  to  this  infinence.  An  examination, 
therefore,  of  forty-five  counties  in  twelve  States, 
as  a  basis,  gives  6,966  out  of  29,665  divorces 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  intemperance, 
representing  20-1  per  cent 

The  States  in  whloh  the  largest  number  of  di- 
vorces were  granted  for  adultery  are  New  Yoric, 
18,977;  Illinois.  7,266;  Ohio.  6,447;  Tennessee. 
8,017;  and  Massachusetts,  3,014.  For  the  same 
cause,  Idaho  had  Che  least  number,  25,  and  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  each  29.  In  but  two 
States,  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  does  the 
number  of  women  obtaining  divorce  for  adultery 
exceed  the  number  of  men,  The  largest  number 
of  divorces  granted  for  cruelty  were  in  Illinois, 
6,527;  in  Omo,  4,800;  in  Michigan,  8,540;  and  in 
Texas,  3,141.  The  least  number,  in  Norih  Caroli- 
na, was  27.  Delaware  and  Florida  present  equal 
numbers,  33  foreaeh.  For  desertion,  there  were 
15,780divoreesin  Illinois,  9,963  in  Ohio.  9,203  in 
Pennsylvania,  7,933  in  Missonri.and  7,40(t  in  Iowa. 
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In  Xorth  Caroling  there  were  40  for  the  same 
cause;  in  Arizoua.  88;  and  tn  New  York,  100. 
For  drunkenness,  Illinois  had  again  the  largest 
number,  8,338.  and  Ohio  2,154.  For  this  cause 
New  York  had  1  divorce  in  30  years;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3 ;  West  Virginia,  4 ;  Texas,  8.  Six  States 
show  no  divorce  for  this  cause.   For  neglect  to 

{■rovide,  Indiana,  with  1.S51  dirarces,  was  fol- 
owed  by  CalifomiA,  with  1,383,  and  Michigan, 
with  1,866.  Florida.  New  Hampshire,  and  Texas 
had  each  one  divorce,  and  in  fourteen  States 
there  were  none, 

Considering  the  duration  of  married  life  before 
divorce  in  the  United  States,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  average  is  8-97  years  for  the  husband, 
and  9'27  years  iot  the  wife,  giving  for  both  as  an 
average  period,  9*17  years.  The  totel  number 
divort«d  in  the  twenty  years  after  one  year  of 
married  life  was  15,623;  after  two  years,  21,525 ; 
after  three  years,  27,270;  and  the  largest  number, 
after  four  vears,  37,909.  After  twenty-one  years 
or  more  of  married  life,  25,371  couples  were  di- 
vorced in  the  twenty  years.  In  such  instances, 
the  duration  lying  between  twraty-one  and  forty 
years,  the  average  for  husbands  was  fonnd  to  be 
27*47  years  and  for  wives  26-70  years,  making  for 
both  an  average  of  36-95  years  of  married  life. 
Assuming,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  calcula- 
tions to  He  made,  that  the  average  duration  of 
married  life  dissolved  by  death  is  twenty-four 
years,  the  average  married  life  of  divorced  per- 
sons before  divorce  is  about  two  fifths  of  this. 
The  ararage  period  between  separation  and  di- 
vorce is  found  to  be  8'02  years. 

Of  the  838,716  divorces  granted  from  1867  to 
1886,  120.382  cases  (89-4  per  cent.)  involved  chil- 
dren to  the  number  of  267,739,  or  an  average  of 
2-07  per  cent,  to  each  couple ;  101.913  decrees 
were  granted  to  wives,  and  37,469  to  husbands, 
making  the  number  of  mothers  with  children 
suing  for  divorce  nearly  four  times  as  many  as 
of  fathers  with  children.  In  57,534  instances  it 
was  proved  there  were  no  children  and  in  141,- 
810  it  was  unknown  whether  there  were  children, 
showing  that  children  do  not  greatly  influence 
the  question  of  divorce. 

As  regards  alimony,  the  facts  are  difficult  to 
ascertain,  but  it  is  estimated  that  in  9  per  cent, 
of  all  divorues  in  the  United  States  Simony  was 
secured. 

That  migration  for  the  pui^)ose  of  divorce  is 
resorted  to  less  frequently  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioncr.  Of  389,546  persons  known  to  have  been 
married  within  the  United  States  divorced  in 
twenty  years,  231,867  were  divorced  in  the  same 
State  in  which  they  were  married,  and  57.679 
(19-9  per  cent)  in  other  States ;  nor  can  it  be  dis- 
tinctly said  that  these  57,679  persons  divorced 
in  other  States  than  where  married,  migrated  for 
the  purpose  of  divorce.  The  possible  limit  of 
migration  in  forty-five  representative  counties 
was  found  to  be  36-fi  per  cent.  Whereas  it  is  fre- 
quently said  that  citizens  of  New  York,  living  un- 
der severe  divorce  Laws,  migrate  to  Khode  I^and 
and  Pennsylvania  to  obtain  divorces,  it  is  shown 
bv  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that 
of  4,462  divorces  granted  in  Rhode  Island  in 
twenty  years,  but  97  were  married  in  New  York, 
and  of  16,020  granted  in  Pennsylvania,  765  were 
married  in  New  York,  and  similar  instances  are 


repeated.  Comparing  the  general  movement  of 
the  native-bom  population,  it  appears  that  in 
1870  7,669,803  persons  (33*3  per  cent.)  were  liv- 
ing in  other  States  than  those  in  which  they  were 
bom,  and  in  1880  9,593,106  (33*1  per  cent.)  were 
so  living.  The  migration  of  divorced  couples  in 
thus  less  than  the  migration  of  native-bom  pop- 
ulation at  large,  thongh,  of  course  it  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  in  the  one  instance  bat 
a  period  of  9*17  years  (the  average  interval  of 
married  life  before  divorce)  is  to  be  considered, 
and  in  the  other,  the  number  of  years  from  birth. 
Legal  requirements  of  residence  before  seeking 
divorce  also  render  procurement  by  migration 
less  feasible  than  is  supposed.  The  shortest  pe- 
riod allowed  is  in  Dakota,  ninety  days.  Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  and  Wyoming,  require  alike  six 
months,  and  other  States  require  from  one  to 
five  years.  Louisiana,  white  not  assigning  a  defi- 
nite period,  requires  bona  fide  residence.  Indi- 
ana, in  addition  to  two  years'  residence  in  the 
State,  requires  six  months  in  the  county. 

It  was  imposaiUe  to  secure  accurate  or  more 
than  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  col- 
ored people  seeking  divorce.   The  number  is 

§ laced  at  three  fourths  of  the  total  number  of 
ivorces  granted  in  States  where  the  colored  pop- 
ulation is  dense.  City  populations  in  our  own 
country,  as  in  Europe,  are  shown  to  be  more  given 
to  divorce  than  those  outside  of  cities. 

In  Europe  the  principal  changes  in  the  laws 
regulating  divorce  during  the  past  twenty  years 
were  the  removal  of  jurisdicuon  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical to  the  civil  courts,  in  Austria  in  1868, 
and  in  Ireland  in  1871.  But  in  neither  country 
is  absolute  divorce  allowed  to  Koman  Catholics. 
In  Prance  the  law  of  July  27, 1884  revived  abso- 
lute divorce,  not  permitted  since  1816.  and  pro- 
vided for  the  conversion  of  previonsljr  granted 
limited  divorces  {tiepar^ioiM  ae  cotjm)  into  abso- 
lute.  The  German  Empire,  by  law  of  Feb.  6, 

1875,  abolished  perpetual  separation,  substitut- 
ing absolute  divorce  for  causes  formerly  author- 
izing such  separation.  In  Switzerland  a  general 
law  governing  divorce  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1. 

1876,  each  canton  having  preriouslv  been  gov- 
erned by  its  own  laws.  The  laws  of  tiVance,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  now  permitting  absolute 
divorce,  make  no  distinctions  on  account  of  re- 
ligious belief,  although  affecting  over  50,000,000 
Roman  Catholics. 

Statutory  causes  for  divorce  in  the  United 
States  are  42  for  absolute,  and  32  for  limited  di- 
vorce. The  latter  exists  in  nineteen  States,  and 
in  three  of  these  in  favor  of  the  wife  only.  The 
total  number  of  limited  divorces  in  the  whole 
United  States  in  the  period  of  twenty  years  was 
2,099.  Marriage  after  absolute  divorce  is*  per- 
mitted without  limitation  in  nine  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  with  certain  limitations  and  restric- 
tions in  nineteen  others.  In  fifteen  it  is  pro- 
vided by  statute  that  penalties  for  bigamy  or 
adultery  shall  not  extend  to  persons  marrying 
after  legal  divorce,  and  for  the  remainder  no  pro- 
vision IS  found  upon  the  subject.  Three  States, 
Delaware.  Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  provide  by 
statute  that  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
shall  seek  divorce  in  another  jurisdiction  for 
cause  occurring  within  the  State,  or  for  a  cause 
not  authorizing  divorce  by  law  of  the  State,  the 
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divorce'sfaoll  be  of  no  effect.  Prohibltjona  as  to 
remarriage  are  of  force  onljr  within  the  State 
where  decreed.  Judgments  of  divorce  in  anoth- 
er State  are  recognizwi  in  the  State  of  New  York 
only  where  both  parties  personally  appearcKl. 
Special  provisions  for  defense  of  divorce  are 
made  by  the  States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Lou- 
isiana, Michigan,  Vermont,  and  Washington.  In 
Kentucky  a  county  attorney  sncc^tstuTly  resist- 
ing an  application  for  divorce  is  allowed  a  fee  of 
twenty  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  husband.  Causes 
barring  divorce  in  a  majority  of  the  States  and 
Territories  are :  Collusion,  connivance,  condona- 
tion and  recrimination.  Actions  for  divorce 
must  be  brought  within  periods  of  from  one  to 
ten  years. 

Beeent  Leg islatlon.  —  By  act  of  July  SO, 
1886,  Congress  prohibited  the  granting  of  divorces 
by  legislatures  of  the  severBTTerritories.  Indi- 
vidual legislation  of  States  and  Territories  influ- 
encing materially  the  progress  of  divorce  within 
the  past  few  years  may  oe  briefly  sunimed  as 
follows : 

Aritona. — Badioal  obange  of  dlvoroe  law  bv  code 
oflSW. 

Arkansas. — Extension  of  canees  for  divorce  to  in- 
clude "insanity  after  maniace,"  1878. 

Ooiorado.—At^ot  Feb.  13,l881,niBkiQg"  Willfiilde- 
•MticHi  and abMnoBUid departure  fh>m  uie  State  with- 
ont  intention  of  retumisK,"  previously  a  cause  when 
ooinmitted  by  husband  only,  a  cause  wher  ootnmltted 
by  either  party,  and  adding  cause  :  "  When  the  hiu- 
band,bein^  in  f^ood  bodily  health  Bhall  fail  to  make 
reasonabtfl  provuioo  for  the  support  of  liitt  family  for 
the  space  of  one  year."  The  iienod  of  two  years' con- 
tinuance of  "habitual  drunkenness  "  was  also  reduced 
to  one  year. 

Conneeticut.—Repea.\.  March  87,  1878,  of  old  law 
permitting;  divorce  for  "  any  such  miscouduct  bh  per* 
manently  destroys  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner  and 
defeats  the  purpoMR  of  tbe  marriage  relation." 

2te£ofa.— Act  of  March  1, 1881,  reducing  the  period 
of  desertion  from  two  veara  to  one  year. 

Indiana. — March  10,  1678j  act  cbanfdng  period  of 
abandonment  as  cause  lor  divorce  from  one  year  to 
two  years,  altering  clause  "  failure  of  the  hosuand  to 
make  reasonable  provision  for  hia  fiunily  "  by  ioser- 
UoD  of  "  for  a  period  of  two  years,"  and  striking  out 
the  "  omnibus  clause." 

Maine. — Act  of  March  S,  1888,  defining  causes  for 
divorce,  previously  left  to  discretion  of  court,  prohib- 
iting "the  party  on  whose  petition  the  divorce  Is  gmnt- 
ed  tVom  marrying  again  within  two  years  after  final 
decree,  without  tm  consent  of  the  court,"  and  provid- 
ing that  the  party  agidnst  whom  decree  was  issued 
shall  not  marry  again  after  two  yearn  without  consent 
of  cotut. 

HcnUA  Ca»/»wa.— Repeal,  Dec.  10,  1878,  of  act  of 
Jan.  SI,  1872,  legalizing  judicial  divorce  for  adultery 
or  willfld  desertion  of  eitner  party. 

^ft.— Act  of  Feb.  2, 1878,  requiring  fioaa^^  rerd- 
dence  nf  one  year  within  tbe  county  |  definmg  cause 
for  divorce,  in  lieu  of  previous  omnibus  clause,  and 
compelling  complaint  or  petition  in  writing,  with  oath 
of  plaintiff ;  no  decree  to  bo  grunted  upon  default  or 
otherwise,  except  upon  tetral  tentimony;  and  finding 
and  decrees  to  be  mode  and  filed  upon  testimony  only. 
This  legislation  waft  rendered  necesaarv  by  tne  fact 
that  for  the  years  187ft,  187R,  and  1t>77  Utah  courts  had 
become  bureaus  of  divorce  for  citizens  of  other  States, 
in  conaeqncnoe  ot  tbe  laxity  of  the  Uw  of  March  8, 
1862. 

VtmuMt. — ^Law  going  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1879,  pro- 
viding that  no  divorce  shall  be  decreed  for  nny  cause 
if  the  parties  never  lived  toKether  as  husband  and 
wife  in  this  State ;  nor  tor  a  cause  which  accrued  in 
another  Slate  or  ooontry,  anlees  the  parties  betbre 


such  cause  accrued  lived  together  as  hnaband  and  wife 
in  this  State ;  nor  for  a  cause  which  accrued  in  anoth- 
er State  or  country,  unlera  one  of  the  rajrtieB  then  lived 
in  this  State.  Act  of  Nov.  26, 1884,  "  to  diminish  the 
frequency  of  divorces,"  repealed  Nov.  j,  1886. 

West  Vtfv?»«<a.— Act  of  March  6,  1888,  requiring 
one  year's  realdenoe  in  place  of  residence  at  time  of  fl^ 
ing  suit. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  The  Hon.  John 
Henry  Pope,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
died  during  the  parliamentary  session  of  1889. 
and  in  December  Sir  John  Macdonald  succeeded 
bim  as  bead  of  the  Department  of  Railwavs  and 
Canals,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Colby,  M.'  P.  for 
Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  entered  the  Cabinet  as  President 
of  the  ConnciL 

Finances.— The  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  made  his  first  budget  speech  on 
March  5,  He  showed  the  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1887-'88  to  have  been  $36,718,4M,  or 
$281,506  less  than  the  estimate  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Sir  Charles  Tupper.  This  left  a  deficit 
of  $810,081,  but  the  expenditure  included  $1,- 
M9,077  paid  as  sinking  fund  and  investment  for 
interest  of  sinking  fund,  otherwise  the  Finance 
Minister  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  show, 
instead  of  a  deficit,  a  surplus  of  $1,129,046.  The 
items  of  capital  expenditure  were :  Railwavs  and 
canals,  $3,798,704;  public  works,  $1.20"7,lll  ; 
Dominion  lands,  $185,047;  Northwest  rebellion, 
$539,929 ;  t^tal,  $4,487,460.  On  railwav  subsi- 
dies $1,207,041  was  spent,  and  on  redemption  of 
debt  $8,18Q.68a  The  net  debt  incraased  frvm 
$227,318,911  on  July  1,  1887,  to  $284,581,858  on 
July  1,  1888.  The  minister  estimated  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  current  year,  1888-'89,  at  $36,- 
600.000,  and  the  revenue  at  $38,600,000.  For 
the  year  1889-'90  he  estimated  the  revenue  at 
$30,175,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $86,600,000. 
Comparing  t^e  present  net  debt,  $284,631,358, 
with  the  net  debt  in  1874.  when  the  union  of 
the  provinces  was  completed.  $108,324,965,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  burden  of  interest  amounted 
in  1874  to  $1.34  per  capita,  and  in  1888  to  $1.78. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Dominion 
had  assumed  as  debts  of  the  provinces,  not  cre- 
ated for  federal  purposes.  $106,472,033.  The 
capital  expenditure  of  the  Dominion,  almost  en- 
tirely for  public  works,  would  exceed  tbe  unount 
of  the  purely  federal  debt  by  $51,650,649.  An 
unfair  comparison  is  sometimes  instituted  be- 
tween the  United  States  debt  of  $20.42  per  capita 
of  the  population  and  the  Dominion  debt  of 
$47.16  per  head  of  the  population ;  it  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  United 
States  assumes  no  debts  of  its  various  States,  and 
pays  no  State  subsidies,  whereas  Canada  has  as- 
sumed provincial  debts  to  the  amount  of  $106,- 
472,033,  has  paid  in  subsidies  to  its  provinces 
since  confederation  $72,316,028,  and  in  interest 
on  the  debts  assumed  for  the  different  provinces 
at  least  $70,000,000.  Canada  has  also  had  to 
pay  for  penitentiaries,  immigration,  and  quaran- 
tine, and  the  salaries  of  governors,  which  in  the 
United  States  are  provided  for  by  the  various 
States.  The  Dominion  has  also  Had  to  bear  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  militia 
and  of  the  administration  of  justice  than  the 
United  States. 

Jesuit  Estates  Settlement— In  the  "An- 
nual ('yclopffidia "  for  1888,  the  act  passed  by 
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the  Quebec  Legislature  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Jesuit  estates  claim  is  described  in  the  article 
Qdbbic.  The  act,  which  attracted  wonder- 
folly  little  public  attention  while  it  was  before 
the  Quebec  Legislature,  and  met  with  practical- 
ly no  opposition  from  the  Protestant  members 
of  that  Legislature,  no  sooner  became  law  than  it 
aroused  a  widespread  demand  for  the  exercise  of 
the  veto  power  by  the  Federal  Gttremment.  On 
March  2e,  on  motion  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  Lieut- 
Col.  O'Brien  moved  in  amendment  that-— 

Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now  leavo  the  cbur,  but  that  it 
be  reaoWed,  That  an  humble  addreiw  be  preeentad  to 
Hia  Exoellenoy  tbo  Qovemor-Geueral  setting  forth : 

1.  That  this  HouM  regards  the  power  of  disallow- 
ing the  BOts  of  the  Lmslative  ABswnbliw  of  the 
proTinoes,  vested  In  His  EioelleQcy  in  Coondl,  as  a 
prenwative  eseeatlal  to  the  national  existenoe  of  the 
Dominion, 

8.  That  this  great  pdwer,  while  it  should  ne%'er  be 
wantonly  ezGrcised,  should  be  fearlessly  used  for  the 
proteotion  of  the  rights  of  a  minority,  for  the  praser- 
vatioti  of  the  ftmdamental  prinoiplsB  of  the  Ctnutita- 
tion,  and  for  saftignawling  the  gefkond  intansts  at  the 
people. 

8,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  passage 
by  the  L^pslature  of  the  Province  of  Qtiebec  of  ua 
aet  entitufod  "  An  aot  lespeoling  the  aetuement  of  the 
Jesuits*  estatee  "  is  beyond  the  power  of  that  I<egis- 
latura.  First,  beoaoee  It  endows  ftvm  public  funds 
a  relif^ous  orgunization,  thereby  violating  the  un- 
doubted constitutional  principle  of  the  oompleCe  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  state  and  of  the  absolute  equal- 
ity of  all  denominations  before  the  kwj  seoond, 
because  it  reo^uizee  the  usurpation  of  a  nght  by  a 
foreign  authority,  namely,  His  Holiness  the  Pope  of 
Bome,  to  claim  that  his  consent  was  necessary  to  em- 
power the  Provindal  Legislature  to  dispose  of  a  poi^ 
oon  of  the  public  donuun,  and  also  becaose  the  act  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  will  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  grant  thereby  made  as  snlyeat  to  the  control  of 
the  larne  aotboii^ ;  and  third,  because  the  endow- 
ment (tf  the  Sodely  of  Jesus — an  alies,  secret,  and 
politico-religious  body,  the  expulsion  or  which  from 
evet^  Christian  oommunicy  wherein  it  has  had  a 
footmg  has  been  rendered  neoesitary  by  its  intoleiv 
ant  and  mischievous  intermeddling  with  the  ftino- 
tions  ot  dvil  government — is  ttauKht  with  danger  to 
the  (dvil  and  relijfious  liberties  of  the  people  of  Cana- 
da. And  this  House  therefore  prays  toat  His  Excel- 
lency will  be  graoioosly  pleased  to  disallow  the  sud 
act. 

As  the  Govemraent  had  already  refused  to 
recommend  the  disallowance  of  the  act,  the 
adoption  of  this  resolntioo  would  have  beem 
equal  in  effect  to  a  vote  of  non-confldenoe  in  the 
ministry.  An  exciting  debate  took  place,  the 
most  striking  features  of  which  were'  that  C,  C. 
Colby,  who  was  considered  to  be  essentially  a 
representative  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  the 
Province  of  <^ebec,  opposed  the  resolution ;  and 
that  Dalton  McCarthy,  one  of  the  ablest  sup- 
porters of  the  Oovernment,  for  man;r  years  its 
chief  legal  adviser  and  known  to  be  high  in  the 
personal  confidence  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  vig- 
orously supported  the  resolution.  The  main  ar- 
guments adduced  in  favor  of  disallowance  were 
that  the  act,  by  endowing  a  religious  society, 
violates  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution, i.  e.,  that  all  denominations  shall  be  equal 
before  the  law  and  that  there  shall  be  no  con- 
nection between  Church  and  state ;  that  by  mak- 
ing the  settlement  conditional  upon  the  sanction 
of  the  Pope,  the  Queen's  supremacy  is  chal- 


lenged :  and  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Jesu- 
its in  Canada  is  unconaUtutionaL  The  Minister 
of  Justice,  8ii  John  Thompson  (a  Komah  Cath- 
olic), supported  the  act  on  its  merits.  Most  of 
the  Protestant  members  who  opposed  disallow- 
ance took  the  ground  that  while  the  Jesuit  act 
was  in  itself  highly  objectionable,  it  was  vet 
clearly  within  the  competence  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature.  The  Liberal  party,  bv  the  way, 
had  always  held  that  the  veto  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government  only  in  the 
case  of  acts  ultra  vires  ot  the  legislature  that 
passed  them.  The  Conservative  party,  on 
other  hand,  had  exercised  the  veto  freely  with- 
out r^rd  to  any  such  limitations,  holding  that 
the  courts,  being  competent  to  upset  any  pro- 
vincial legislation  that  may  be  nnt^nstitutional, 
the  veto  was  manifestly  designed  to  be  applied 
to  provincial  acts  that  might  be  c»iistitatioiial 
but  not  in  the  inteceatB  of  Canada. 

The  amendment  was  nesatived  by  a  vote  of 
188  to  18  on  the  following  division: 


Tub— Barron,  Bell,  Charlton,  Cookbum,  Deoison, 
Maodonald  of  Huron,  HoCartby,  McNeill,  O'Brien. 
Scriver,  Sutheriand,  Tyrwhitt,  Wallaoe— 18. 

Nats— Ao^ut,  ArmsCroog,  Audet,  Baio  ot  Sou- 
langes,  BtdnofWentworth,  Barnard,  Beausoleil,  B£- 
ohard,  Bergeron,  Bergin.  Bemier,  Blake,  Btnsvert, 
Borden,  Bourassa,  Bowell,  Bowman,  Boyle,  Brieu, 
Brown,  Bryson,  Bmdett,  Bums,  Cameron,  Campbell, 
Coi^i^l,  Carline,  Carpenter,  Caron(Sir  Adolphe),  Cart- 
wiight  (Sir  Biohard),  Casey,  Casgrun,  ChLiholm, 
Choguette,  Chouinard,  Cimon, Cochrane.  Colby,  Col- 
ter, Cook,  C-orby,  Ooufrblin,  Conlombe,  Couture,  Cur- 
ran,  Daly,  Daoust,  Davies,  Davin,  Davis,  Dawson, 
Desauhiiers,  Defijardins,  Dessaint,  Dewdney,  Dickey, 
DickinsoUj  Doyou,  Dupont,  Edgar,  Edwards,  Eisen- 
hauer,  ElUs,  Ferguson  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  Fer- 
guson of  Kenfrew,  Ferguson  of  WeUand,  Flset,  Fisher, 
Flynn,  Poster,  Freeuiao,  Oauthier,  Gwmlt,  Oillmor, 
Girouard,  Godbout,  Gordon,  Grandboia,  Guay,  Gail- 
let,  Haggart,  Hole,  Hall,  Heseon,  Hiokey,  Holton, 
Hudspeth,  Innes,  Ives,  Joncas,  Jonea  of  Dffiby,  Jooee 
of  Balilhz,  Kenny,  Kjrk,  Ku-kpatrick,  Labclle,  La- 
brosse,  Londerkin,  Landry,  Lang,  Lai^Her  of  Que- 
bec, Langevin  (Sir  Hector),  La  Eiviire,  Laurier,  X*- 

Sine,  Livmgston,  Lovitt,  Maodonald  CSir  John),  Hac- 
owall,  Mackenzie,  MoCulla,  McDonald  of  Viotoria, 
MoDougald  of  Piotou,  McDongall  of  Cape  Bi«ton. 
McOreevy,  Mclntyre,  McKay,  HcKeen,  McMillan  of 
Huron.  McMiUan  of  Vaudrenil,  MoMuUen,  MadiU, 
Mara,  Marshall,  HassMi,  Meigs,  Mille  of  AnnapoUs, 
Hills  of  Bothwell,  Hitohell,  Moffat,  Moncrieff,  Moct- 
plaisir,  Mulock,  Neveux,  Paterson  of  Brant,  Patter- 
son of  Essex,  Perley,  Perry,  Piatt,  Porter,  PriibntMue, 
Prior,  I*uToeU,  Putnam,  Binf^  Biopel,  Boberteon, 
Bobillard,  Boome,  Boas,  Bowand,  Bykert,  Ste.  Marie, 
Sosrth,  Semple,  Shanly,  Skinner,  Small,  Smith  (Sh- 
Donald),  Smith  of  Ontario,  Somerville,  Sproule,  Ste- 
venson, Taylor,  Temple,  Th^rieu,  Thomptwn  (Sir 
John),  Tiadale,  Trow,  Tupper,  Turoot,  Vanaase, 
Waldie,  Ward,  Watson,  Weldon  of  Albert,  Weldon  of 
St.  John,  Welsh,  White  of  Cardwell,  White  of  Reo- 
frew/ffilmot,  Wilson  of  Aigentenil,  Wilstm  of  El- 
(np,  Wilson  of  Lennox,  Wood  of  BrookvQIe,  Wood  of 
Westmoreland,  Wright,  and  Yeo— 188. 

Flgheries  mnd  Trade  BeUtloBS  with  tke 
United  States, — On  motion  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply,  the  Hon.  Hr.  Lanner,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  moved  in  amendment  that — 

In  view  of  the  reg'ection  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Waslungton  Treaty  of  1888,  and  the  un- 
fortunate and  refirrettable  differences  exifding  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  flsheiy  and 
trade  questions,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken,  at  an  early  day,  by  tbo  Government 
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of  C*DAda,  for  the  sotisflKtory  edi  ostment  of  euoh  dif- 
ferenoes,  and  the  seouriiiff  of  unrestricted  freedom  in 
the  trade  relationa  of  tiie  two  countries,  and  that,  in 
an;  negotiations  entered  upon  (or  euch  purposen,  Can- 
ada should  be  directly  represented  by  some  one  nomi- 
nated by  its  (rovemtnent. 

That,  in  the  mean  time,  and  to  pennit  of  such  ne- 
j^odations  being  tavurably  entered  on,  and  to  alford 
evidence  of  the  anxious  desire  of  Canada  to  promote 
good  feetinfr  and  to  remove  all  posuble  subjects  of  oon- 
troveny,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  modvs  vi~ 
vwndi  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Briti^th  Qovermnent 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  fluherien  should  bo  continued  in  opermtioQ  duiv 
log  Che  cnsuiag  fishing  season. 

Mr.  Laurier  claimed  urgency  for  his  resolu- 
tion, on  Che  ^ound  that  the  proclamation  of 
non-intervention  threatened  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  impendiuK-  Speaking  for 
the  Liberal  party,  he  declared  their  belief  that 


newed.  It  was  unfortunate  that,  after  more  than 
one  failure  of  negotiations  for  giving  the  Ameri- 
cans access  to  our  fisheries,  they  should  have  ob- 
tained that  access  by  means  of  a  money  consid- 
eration. It  was  inevitable  that  when  the  term 
stipulated  and  paid  for  expired,  the  question 
would  be  reopened  with  increased  bitterness. 
Then  the  Conservatives,  when  in  opposition,  had 
thought  it  honorable  warfare,  in  onier  to  make 
a  point  against  the  Liberal  Government,  to  in- 
augurate a  campaign  of  brag  and  bluster  against 
the  United  States.  In  the  maritime  provinces 
they  had  said  again  and  again  that  by  building 
up  a  tariff  wall  Canada  would,  in  a  few  years, 
bring  the  Americans  to  their  knees  and  force 
themtogrant  reciprocity.  Naturally,  the  Ameri- 
cans stiffened  their  backs  and  refused  to  give  to 
threats  what  they  might  have  been  disp<Hted  to 
give  to  negotiations.  Then  the  Government  had 
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the  most  satisfactory  relations  that  ever  existed 
between  Canada  anu  the  United  States,  and  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  were  those 
created  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  The 
time  was  noC  distant  when  the  Conservatives  to 
a  large  extent  held  the  same  views,  in  fact,  these 
views  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  national 
policy :  but  that  policy,  instead  of  tending  in  the 
uireetion  of  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs,  as  had  been 
claimed  it  would,  had  brought  the  two  countries 
to  the  verge  of  non-intercourse  and  commercial 
war.  He  declared  that  throughout  the  American 
civil  war  the  sympathies  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  of  a  large  number  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple had  been  withheld  from  the  side  that  was 
lighting  for  the  right,  and  given  to  the  rebels. 
Tne  American  Union,  finding  a  hostile  people  on 
their  borders,  had  cut  off  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  with  the  abolition  of  the 
treaty  all  the  old  quarrels  and  all  the  old  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  fisheries  had  been  re- 


put  the  narrowest  possible  construction  on  the 
Convention  of  1818;  they  refused  to  shipthe  fish 
of  Americans  in  bond,  seized  their  schooners  for 
alleged  or  trivial  offenses  against  the  customs 
laws,  and  expected  to  bring  down  the  Americans 
by  that  policy.  The  result  was  the  Retaliation 
bill.  It  was  not  until  Erastus  Wiman  (a  Cana- 
dian in  the  United  States  with  a  true  Canadian 
heart,  a  man  honored  with  the  daily  abuse  of  the 
Conservative  press),  stepped  to  the  front,  consti- 
tuted himself  ambassador  for  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  had  an  interview  with  Secre- 
tary Bayard,  that  the  Government  thought  it  fit 
and  proper  to  move,  and  sent  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
to  Washington.  After  Sir  Charles  and  Secretary 
Bavard  had  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  settlement,  a 
de^nite  proposition  made  by  the  former  was  re- 
jected by  the  American  plenipotentiaries, simply 
on  account  of  the  policy  that  the  Government 
had  adopted  in  regaid  to'the  Fishery  Treatv,  and 
the  irritation  caused  thereby  in  the  United  States. 
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He  called  upon  the  Government  to  reverse  their 
policy  of  huvhness  anil  adopt  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, to  admit  that  they  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  reciprocity 
of  trade,  not  by  threats  nor  by  acts  of  violence, 
but  b^  ne^tiation  and  peaceable  means.  The 
hostility  displayed  in  the  United  States  toward 
.England  during  the  presidential  contest  was  a 
blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  United  States,  just 
as  the  hostility  displayed  during  the  civil  war 
by  England  toward  the  United  States  was  a 
tuot  on  the  fair  fame  of  England.  It  behooved 
Canadians,  connected  geographically  as  they 
were  with  the  United  States,  to  help  to  create 
a  better  puUic  sentiment  between  the  two 
countries. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  declared  himself  unable 
to  congratulate  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
upon  the  success  with  which  he  had  shown 
(^nada  to  be  altogether  Uameable,  and  the 
United  States  altogether  or  nearly  innocent  of 
wrong — ^  sixty  million  people  to  have  been 
trampled  upon  and  oppressed  by  the  five  million. 
The  Government  declined  to  admit  that  they 
bad  been  in  the  wrong.  The  treaty  made  last 
war  with  the  United  States  showed  that  the 
r resident,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  him, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  treaty,  all  ad- 
mitted mat  every  one  of  the  pretensions  of  Can- 
ada, every  one  of  the  aignment^s  used  by  Cana- 
da, and  every  one  of  tne  positions  taken  by 
Canada,  were  just  and  right.  The  Americans 
admitted  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
privileges  which  before  that  treaty  they  con- 
tended were  theirs  by  right,  and  the  American 
fishermen  willingly  J>aid  for  those  privilegee. 
The  honorable  gentleman — a  friend,  like  other 
cosmopolitans,  to  every  country  but  his  own — a 
few  days  before  a  new  government  was  about  to 
enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  with  its  policy  undeclared, 
asked  the  Government  of  Canada  to  go  npon 
their  knees  and  admit  that  they  had  oppressed 
the  United  States  and  wrong^  the  flsnermen 
of  the  United  States,  and  then,  to  quote  Lord 
Chatham,  say  to  the  Americans,  *'  Now  make  a 
treaty."  But  the  United  States  would  say : 
"  What  L3  the  use  of  making  a  treaty  t  You 
have  conceded  everything,  yon  have  given  up 
all  you  contended  for,  and  even  what  we  ad- 
mitted." That  was  not  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  make  treaties.  The  honorable 
gmtleman  had  shaken  the  Non-Int«rcourse  bill 
at  the  Oovemment,  as  if  they  would  be  fright- 
ened at  it.  Canada  discounted  that  non-inter- 
oourse  threat  a  year  ago.  Suppose,  however, 
that  the  Canadian  Government  issued  licenses  to 
the  American  fishermen  up  to  February,  1890, 
and  then  they  were  told — savon  March  4, 1889 — 
that  the  Non-Intercourse  bill  was  to  ^  into 
effect,  they  would  have  opened  the  fbhenes  and 
the  marketsofCanadato  the  Americans  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
modus  tt'ceTwii.  and  at  the  same  time  we  could 
not  send  a  herring  into  the  United  States. 
Therefore  the  Government  declared  that  they 
had  that  under  consideration.  The  modua  vifendi 
was  an  evidence,  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
GoTemment,  of  friendship  and  amity  and  of  a 
desire  for  extended  relations  with  the  United 
States.   At  the  first  intimation  on  the  part  of 


the  United  States  of  a  desire  to  enter  into 
enlarged  trade  relations,  the  Government  would 
be  onTy  too  happy  to  enter  upon  them,  as  well  as 
on  the  more  burning  question  of  the  fisheries. 
Canada  did  not  stand  alone.  Newfoundland 
had  its  rights,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
issued  more  licenses  under  the  modus  vivendi 
than  Canada;  and  that  important  colony  ap- 
proved the  Canadian  policy  in  every  respect. 
The  Premier  protested  against  the  sutement 
that  during  the  civil  war  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  C^anada  were  with  the  South.  He  ad- 
mitted that  in  England  the  sym^thies  of  both 
the  classes  and  the  masses  were  with  the  South, 
but  it  was  not  so  in  Canada.  Individuals  had 
their  own  opinions,  but  the  Government  were 
again  and  again  thanked  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  preventing  this  country's  being 
made  a  base  of  operations  against  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  Canada  showed,  b^  going 
and  shedding  their  best  blood  and  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  against  slavery,  that 
they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  United  States. 
The  cry  brought  up  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
that  the  ReciprocityTreatyof  1854  wasdenounced 
and  terminated  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy 
of  Canada  for  the  South,  was  a  mere  pretext. 
It  was  partly  induced,  no  doubt,  by  a  feeling  of 
irritation  against  England,  and  the  Americana 
thought  that  Canada,  1t>eing  a  part  of  England, 
should  pay  part  of  the  penalty.  The  Govern- 
ment were  more  than  anxious  to  enter  into  the 
most  free  relations  with  the  United  States,  but 
only  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Canada  would  allow. 
The  honorable  gentleman  knew  that  his  motion 
was  bound  to  be  defeated  in  the  House,  but  he 
(the  Premier)  was  jnst  as  certain  that  it  would 
meet  with  the  indignant  opposition  of  the  "whole 
people  of  Cuiada. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
108  to  65. 

PreTentlon  of  Combinations. — Mr.  Claric 
Wallace  succeeded  in  gettinf;  an  act  passed  for 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  combinations 
formed  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  clatise  defin- 
ing the  offense  reads  as  follows ; 

Every  person  who  conspires,  comlnnca,  agrees,  or 
KTTaaeea  with  any  other  penon,  or  with  siiy  milway, 
BteamBhip,  steamboat,  or  tnumponatim)  company,  un- 
lawfully— 

(a)  To  unduly  limit  the  facilitiei  for  transporting, 
produdn^,  maniifocturing:,  supplying,  Htoriog,  or  deal- 
ing in  any  article  or  commodity  which  may  be  a  8Ub- 
ject  of  trade  or  commerce ;  or, 

ib)  To  restrain  or  injure  trade  or  commerce  in  re- 
lation to  any  such  article  or  oommodity  ;  or, 

\c)  Tn  unduly  prevent,  limit,  or  lesMn  tne  mano- 
ftcture  or  production  of  any  huch  article  or  commodity 
or  to  unreasonably  enhance  the  price  thereof ;  or, 

(d)  To  unduly  prevent  or  leaaen  competltiim  in  the 
protluction,  manufacture,  purchase,  barter,  sale,  trans- 
portation, or  supply  of  any  such  article  or  commodity 
or  in  the  price  ot  insnranoe  upon  perMHi  or  proper^. 

The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $4,000 
and  not  less  than  $200,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years.  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion being  convicted,  the  fine  is  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  not  less  than  $1,000. 

Unrestrleted  Reciprocity.— Sir  Richard 
Cartwrigfat,  on  March  19,  on  motion  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  moved  an  amendment 
that- 
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Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  cbair,  but  that  it 
"be  wolved,  That  in  the  present  condititm  of  affaire, 
■Oil  io  view  of  the  recent  actioo  of  the  House  of 
Uepreeeotattvea  of  the  United  States,  it  ia  expedient 
that  8tepi4  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  on  what  terms 
and  oonditaons  arrangements  can  be  effected  with  the 
Uaited  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ftdl  and  on- 
restricted  reciprocity  of  trade  therewith. 

The  amendment  was  D^^atived  on  the  follow- 
ing diviijion : 

Teas — Ann«tron((,  Bain  of  Wentworth,  Barron, 
BeauBol^l,  Bichard,  Bemier,  Borden,  Bourasea,  Bow- 
man, Brien,  Burdett,  Campbell,  (Jartwright  (Sir 
Bichard),  Casev,  Caagrun,  Charlton,  Cnoquette, 
Chouinard,  Cook,  Couture,  Oaviw,  De  St.  Georvea, 
Deoaaint,  Dofon,  Eds&r,  Edwaids,  Sisenhauer,  Ellis, 
Fisber,  rlynn,  (iautnier,  Qillmor,  tiodbout,  Guay, 
Hale,  Holton,  Innes,  Jones  of  Halifax,  Kirk,  Lander- 
kin,  Lane,  Langellcr  of  Montmorency,  Langelicr  of 
Quebec,  Laurier,  Lister,  Livineeton,  Lovitt,  Uao 
donald  of  Huron,  Mclntyre,  McMillan  of  Huron,  Me- 
Hullen,  Meigs,  Mills  of  Bothwell,  Mitchell,  Mulook, 
JNeveox,  Pateraonof  Brant,  ^'eriT,  Piatt,  Pr^fontaine, 
FuToell,  Rinftat,  Bobertson,  Bowaud,  8te,  Marie, 
Sciiver,  Semple,  Somerville,  Sutlierlanu,  Trow,  Tur- 
cot, Waldie,  Watson,  Weldon  of  St.  John,  Welsh, 
■Wilson  of  Elfrin,  and  Yeo— VT. 

Nats— Audet,  Bam  of  Soulange^,  Baird.  Barnard, 
Bell,  Bergieron,  Ber^n,  Boievert,  Bowoll,  Bovle, 
Browni,  Bryson,  Bums,  Cameron,  Cargill,  Corlmg, 
Carpenter,  Caron  (Sir  Adolphe),  Cfaiaholm,  Cimon, 
(Jocnrane,  Cookbum,  Colby,  Corby,  Co^tigan,  Cough- 
lin,  Coulombe,  Curran,  Daly,  Daoust,  Davin,  Davis, 
Dawson,  Denison,  Deeaalnion,  Detgardina,  Dewdney. 
Dickey,  Dickinson,  Dupont,  Ferguson  of  Leeds  ana 
GreuviUe,  Feixuson  of  HenfVew,  Ferguuon  of  Wei- 
land,  Foster,  Freeman,  Giganit,  Oirouard,  tiordon, 
Gmndboifi,  Quillet,  HaggarL  Hall,  Heeson,  Hiokey, 
Hodapetb,  Ivee,  Jamieson.  Joncaa,  Jones  of  Digby, 
Koony,  Kirkpatrick,  I^oelle,  Labroeae,  Landty, 
XtmseriD  (Sir  Hector),  La  EUvi^re,  Lupine,  Hao- 
doaSd  (Sir  John),  Maodowall,  HoOarthy,  McCuIla, 
McDonald  of  Victoria,  McDougald  of  Fietou,  Mo> 
Doogall  of  Cape  Breton,  McGreevy,  McKccn,  Mc- 
Millan of  Vaudreuil,  McNeill,  Mitdill,  Mara,  Marshall, 
Masson,  Mills  of  Annapolis,  Moffat,  Moncncff,  Mont- 
plwsir,  O'Brien,  Patterson  ot  Esnex,  Perley,  Porter, 
Prior,  Putnam,  Riopol,  BoUUard,  Roome,  Boss, 
Rykert,  Scarth,  Shaoly  Skinner,  Small.  Smith  of 
Ontario,  Sppoule,  Stevenson,  Taylor,  Temple,  Thomp- 
son (Sir  John),  Tupper,  Tjrwhitt,  Vanasae,  Wallace, 
Ward,  Weldon  of  Mbort,  White  of  Cardwcll,  White 
of  BenftewLWilmot,  Wilson  of  Argeoteuil,  WUaon 
of  Lennox^Wood  of  Brookville,  Wood  ot  Westmore- 
land, and  Wright— 121. 

Cngtoms. — An  act  was  passeil  to  amend  the 
Customs  aet.  The  amending  act  provides  that  no 
goods  ^all  be  imported  into  Canada  in  any  vehi- 
cle other  than  a  railway  carriage,  nor  on  the  per^ 
son,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  on  a  Sunday 
or  statutory  holiday,  without  a  written  permit 
from  the  Collector  of  Customs.  That  parts  of 
any  manufactured  article  are  to  be  charged  with 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  finished  article,  or 
a  proportionate  valuation.  Special  or  general 
regulations  of  the  Governor  in  Council  for  de- 
termining market  vatites  of  imported  articles  to 
have  the  full  force  and  authority  of  law.  The 
fair  market  value  of  any  goods  mast  inolnde  any 
drawback  allowed  by  a  foreign  government,  and 
also  the  amount  of  consideration  or  money  value 
allowed  by  the  exporter  on  account  of  the  goods 
being  exported. 

Fost-Offlee. — Important  amendments  were 
made  to  the  Post-OfBce  act  The  postage  on 
"drop  letters"  delivered  bv  carriers  m  the  city 
where  mailed  is  increased  from  one  rent  to  two 


cents  an  ounce.  The  Postmaster -General  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  parcel  post  within 
Canada,  and  to  arrange  for  a  forei^  parcel 

post. 

Extradition.— Pending  the  arrangement  of 
any  treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and  any  foreign 
power  for  extending  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing extradition  treaties,  an  act  was  passed  au- 
tl^rizing  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  to 
foreign  states,  with  or  without  treaty  arrange- 
ments. 

Pnblle  Acts.— The  following  public  acts,  not 
referred  to  in  detail,  were  passed : 

Granting  suppliea  tor  financial  yeiir  188&-'89,  $2,- 

Granting  annual  subsidies  to  steamahip  lines  : 
£15,000  for  a  monthly  service,  or  £26,000  for  a  fort- 
nightly service,  between  British  Columbia  and  China 
and  Japan,  providing  the  United  Kingdom  aubaidizea 
the  line  to  the  extent  of  £45,000  foramouthlv  or£T5,- 
000  for  a  fortnightly  service.  Ako  1600.000  tor  a 
l^t  weekly  service  between  Canada  and  tiie  United 
Kingdom,  making  connection  with  a  French  port. 

Granting  subeidies  in  money  and  lands  to  r^lway 
omnpantea. 

Amending  tiie  Francbiae  act 

Amending  the  Civil-Servioe  act. 

Authoriang  the  expropriation  of  landa  far  public 
works. 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  send  an  unseaworthy 
ship  to  sea,  and  imposing  pmaltieH  for  carrying 
grain  cargoes  without  necessary  applianeea  to  prevent 
shifting. 

Impotiing  penalties  for  overloading  steamboats. 
Prohibiting  the  uae  of  aalmon-nete,  exoept  In  tidal 
waters. 

Authorizing  settlement  of  claim  agdnst  Mennonite 
settlers. 
Bespecting  Ullx  of  lading. 

Prescribing  6  i»er  cent,  as  the  rate  of  interest  on 
judgment  debts  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Making  further  provision  for  inquiries  respecting 
public  matters ;  antliori^ng  the  oommiMioBer  to 
compel  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  and  ptovidiiw  that 
witnersea  are  not  to  be  exempted  on  ground  of  self- 
crimination. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  extra  judges. 

Against  bribery  uid  corruption  in  connection  with 
municipal  afikirs. 

Against  fhinds  in  the  aapplyine  of  milk  to  cheese, 
butter,  and  condeneed-mllk  netoim. 

Amen^g  tlie  Inland  Revenue  act,  the  General  In- 
spectiou  act,  the  Weights  and  Measuree  act,  the  act  re- 
specting certificates  to  masters  and  mates  of  ship», 
the  NorthwcHt  Mounted  Police  act,  tlie  Dominion 
Lands  act,  the  Copyright  act,  the  winding  up  act,  the 
Supreme  and  Exchequer  Courts  act,  the  Summaiy 
Convictions  aot,  and  the  Snmnuuy  Trials  aot 

DDFBfi,  JULES,  a  French  artist,  bom  in 
Nantes,  Prance,  April  5,  1811 ;  died  at  L'Isle 
Adam,  France,  Oct.  6,  1889.  His  father,  Fran- 
9ois  Dupre,  a  native  of  L'Isle  Adam,  conducted  a 
small  porcelain  manufactory  at  Parmain,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  this  son  was  the  principal 
porcelain  painter  in  the  atdier.  In  his  leisure 
hoars  he  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields, 
sketch-book  in  hand,  studying  without  fommla 
or  guidance,  directly  from  nature.  At  eighteen 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  talent  was  immedi- 
ately recognized.  Landscape  art  at  that  time, 
made  chiefly  from  patchwork  sketches,  or 
fivi  collected  from  different  expeditions  to  the 
country  and  painted  in  the  studio,  was  under 
contempt  in  France;  but  Dupre's  canvases, 
which  were  direct  copies  of  nature,  speaking  to 
the  eye  through  their  truth  and  beauty,  ana  to 
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the  soul  with  the  subtle  emotion  and  sensations 
that  the  artist  felt  while  viewing  the  scene,  were 
revelations,  pointing  not  only  to  the  glory  of  art 
and  the  future  of  the  artist,  but  to  the  heart 
and  seorpt  of  wonder-working  Nature.  Dupr^ 
studied  in  Paris,  painted  plates  and  dishee  for 
his  father,  who  had  removed  his  manufaotoiy  to 
Coussac,  made  designs  for  an  uncle,  also  a  fai- 
encer,  and  decorated  elock-facee,  which  were 
made  with  automatic  springs  to  move  the  pict- 
ures. -  In  1831  he  sent  bis  first  contribution  to 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  it  was  bought  by  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  for  12,000  francs.  A  graceful  story 
is  told  of  this  work.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  third  repnblic,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who 
had  been  exiled,  returned  to  France,  and  among 
the  first  visitors  to  welcome  him  came  Jules  Du- 
pre.  During  thrir  conversation  Dupre  said: 
"  Monseigncur,  I  oan  never  forget  that  my  first 
encouragement  came  from  yoaraojal  Highness." 
"I  still  keep  the  picture,"  replied  the  duke; 
"  let  us  look  at  it"  Standing  before  the  canvas, 
which  had  kept  its  freshness  and  impressiveness, 
they  gazed  at  each  other,  and  after  measuring 
out  the  years  that  had  whitened  their  heads  and 
seamed  their  foreheads,  the  duke,  taking  DuprS's 
arm,  said :  "  Tour  art  is  happier  than  either  of 
us;  for  it  has  not  grown  old."  Dupr^  was  in- 
vited to  England  in  1838  by  Lord  Graves,  an 
amateur  artirt,  and  there  made  a  series  of  excel- 
lent erogutM  in  the  neighborhood  of-Sonthamp- 
tcm.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Berry  with  his 
brother  Victor,  Jules  Andr^,  and  Troyon,  where 
be  painted  his  famous  ''Femme  r^urant  des 
chaudrons,"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1885. 
The  prevailing  tone  is  yellow,  and  this  canvas 
was  painted  in  cadmium,  a  pigment  first  used 
by  Decamps.  This  excited  the  especial  admirft- 
non  <^  Delaeroix,  and  established  a  friendship 
between  these  two  great  masters.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  was  made  a  memberof  the 
commission  to  organize  the  Salon,  and  was  also 
selected  to  collaborate  with  Eugene  Lami  in  two 
pictures  of  the  Republican  victims  of  1848, 
which  appointment  he  accepted.  In  1849  he  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Letnon  of  Honor.  Dupr^ 
lived  but  a  short  time  in  Paris,  bnt  he  spent  the 
winters  there  from  1870  till  1883.  For  several 
years  his  studio  was  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Pierre, 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Afterward  he  re- 
moved to  L'lsle  Adam,  where  he  was  separated 
from  his  birthplace  only  by  the  river  Oise.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  his  friend  Th^ore  Bousseau, 
whom  he  had  forced  the  publio  to  acknowledge ; 
here  his  power  ^w  and  reached  its  highest 
mark  of  expression,  and  here  he  worked  dili- 
gently in  his  old  age  until  his  death  which,  in 
the  words  of  his  funeral  oration — pronounced  by 
M.  Gustave  Larroumet — was  but  the  "consecra- 
tion of  his  glory."  One  of  Dupre's  biographers 
says  of  him  :  "  Without  knowing  him,  we  divine 
hiiq  from  his  pictures;  grave  and  thoughtful, 
with  a  shade  of  sadness  left  upon  him  oy  the 
years  of  combat.  He  walks  straight,  his  nand 
does  not  tremble,  and  the  blue  ana  gentle  eye,  in 
a  most  energetic  head,  betrays  a  chosen  soul 
humbling  itself  before  Nature  in  recognition 
of  the  tempests  that  she  has  let  loose  in  its 
thoughts."  In  his  later  years  Dupr^  became  fas- 
cinated by  the  sea,  and  painted  numerous  beau- 
tiful manne  views.  DapH  was  not  only  the  last 


survivor  of  the  illustrious  group  of  18S0 — Dela- 
croix, Bousseau,  Diaz,  Corot,  Barye,  Millet,  De- 
camps, and  Troyon-^ut  he  was  their  pioneer. 
He  pointed  out  the  source  of  nature  as  the  true 
inspiration,  and  lifted  landscape  art  to  the  height 
reached  by  Claude  LcKraine,  Buy&daSl,  and 
Hobbema.  How  Corot  estimated  Dupr^  may  be 
measured  in  the  circumstance  of  his  sending 
him  a  sketch  marked  "  A  finir  par  Jules  Dnpri, 
which  Dupr^,  after  making  a  few  strokes,  re- 
turned with  the  words,  "  A  flnir  par  Corot"  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  Millet  and  Dupr6,  both 
of  whom  turned  to  Nature  for  their  power,  and 
viewed  her  from  such  different  standpoints.  The 
former  paints  the  human  element  wnstling  with 
the  earth,  to  which  it  must  return — men  and 
women  of  the  soil  in  their  everlasting  struggle 
to  make  her  yield  her  increase  for  their  su3t>e- 
nance.  There  is  the  smell  of  the  upturned  sod. 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  touch 
of  a  master-hand  in  eveir  canvas,  for,  like  the 
fabled  giant  Antens,  Millet  gained  in  stren^h 
as  be  touched  his  mother  earth.  Dupr6  punts 
the  splendors  of  creation :  the  brilliant,  glorious 
sunshine  that  floods  the  fields,  that  smiles  on  hill 
and  dale,  or  touches  the  thick  forest  with  flecks 
of  light ;  tall  trees,  lords  of  the  forest,  with  their 
nervous,  quivering  leaves :  the  distant  mount- 
ains ;  the  "  lazy-pacing  cionds,"  sailing  on  the 
"  bosom  of  the  air " ;  the  sun  setting  in  a  gor- 
geous panoply  of  Ay ;  the  terrible  fury  of  the 
burstiiig  storm-cloud ;  the  somber  mystery  of  the 
dark,  dense  forest ;  the  **  mom  in  russet  mantle 
clad,"  stepping  o'er  the  dew ;  the  meadow-lands, 

nn  witn  grass  and  gay  with  flowers;  merry 
sing  brooks;  streams  leaping  over  gray 
stones;  rivers  winding  under  arched  bridges, 
near  quiUnt  French  vilbges ;  and  the  wonder  and 
sublimity  of  the  ocean,  sjuu-kling  in  the  sun, 
gray  in  the  fog,  and  black  in  the  tempest  His 
works  include :  Five  landscapee(1831);  "  L'heure 
de  la  soupe " ;  Vue  prise  aux  environs  d'Ar- 
genton  " ;  "  Vue  prise  aux  environs  de  Paris  "  ; 
"  Vue  de  cour  vaU6e  de  Montmorency  "  (1883) ; 
"Vue  prise  aux  environs  d'Argenton";  "Vue 
prise  aax  environs  de  Creuse  " ;  "  Vue  prise  aux 
environs  de  Ch&teauroux  " ;  Vue  prise  d'un  in- 
tlrieur  de  ohaumi^  dans  le  Berry"  (1834); 
"Vue  prise  dans  Iw  mcagm  dn  Limousin": 
"  Vue  prise  h  Abbeville^ ;  *MBtude  faite  dans  les 
bois  de  la  Creuse  " ;  "  Vue  prise  k  Southampton, 
England  "  (1835) ;  "  Vue  prise  en  An^leterre  "  ; 
'*  Int^rienr  du  chaumiere  du  Limonsin  "  aqua- 
relle (18S6) :  "  Font  du  village  de  Sunt  Paul  snr 
la  rividre  du  Fay  " ;  "  Pont  snr  la  riviSre  du 
Fav";  "Vue  prise  dans  le  Bas  Limousin**; 
"  Vue  prise  en  Normandie  " ;  "  Les  baigneuses  " ; 
"Aniraaux  passant  un  gu6";  "Vue  prise  dans 
lea  department  de  I'lndre"  (1889);  "Un  Pac- 
age  "  ;  "  Soleil  couchant "  ;  "  Entree  d'un  ha- 
meau  dans  les  Landes  "  (1852) ;  "  Pass^e  d'uii- 
maux  sur  un  pont  dans  le  Berrv  " ;  "  Forest  de 
(TompiSgne  " :  "  La  gorge  des  Eaux-Cbaudes  " ; 
"  Basse  Pyrenees " ;  "  Une  bergerie  dans  le 
Berry  "  ;  "  La  route  toumante  '* ;  "  I^a  Vanne  " ; 
"  Souvenir  des  Landes  " ;  "  Un  marau  dans  la 
Sologne " ;  ''Route  dans  les  Landes";  "La 
Saulce  "  ;  "  Le  retour  du  troupeaux  "  ;  "  Cours 
d'eau  en  Picardie"  (1867);  "La  mendiante"; 
"  L'Orage  en  mer  " ;  "  Coucher  du  soleil " ;  "  P»- 
oages  du  Limousin";  "L'Eourie";  "  Lm  Lan- 
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des";  "La  Saolaie**;  "Une  marine";  "Allee 
d'arbres  dans  le  pare  de  Stors  " ;  "  Les  bagues 
echou^";  "La  mare  au  soleil  couchaot"; 
**Dan8  la  for€t  de  Compi^gne."  To  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1888  he  sent  "  Les  bords  d'un 
ruiseeau,"  "Le  gn#,"  "Le  ch^ne  et  le  raarais," 
*'  Le  m^tairie  "  "  La  for^t,"  "  Un  olair  de  lune." 
and  "  Un  retour  da  troupeao."  Two  works, "  Le 
soir  "  and  "  Le  matin,"  are  in  the  Luxemboorg 
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MuBuem.  His  works  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude several  "Landsoapee,"  "Hay- Wagon,"  "Old 
Oak,"  "The  Balloon."  "Evening,"  "Cows  in  the 
Pool,"  "  Scene  near  Fontaiiiebleau,"  "  Meadows 
with  Stream,"  "  Washerwoman,"  "  Meadow," 
"  Cows  and  Landscape,"  "  French  Village," 
'*  Pond,"  *'  River  Scene,"  "  Autamn  Sonaet," 
"Midday,"  "Shepherd  Boy,"  "At  Sea,"  and 
"  Bright  Day." 


E 


ECUADOR*  an  independent  republic  in  South 
America.  (For  details  having  reference  to  area, 
provinces,  and  population,  see  the  "  Annual  Cy- 
dopedia"  for  18881) 

voveniineilt. — The  Prraident  is  Dr.  Antonio 
Flores,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  June 
30, 18d2.  His  Cabinet  is  as  follows :  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  of  Fore^  Affairs,  Don  Cirlos 
B.  Tobar;  Minister  of  Fmance,  Don  Francisco 
Campo ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 
Justice,  Don  Elias  I-<azo ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
Julio  f^nz.  The  Ecuadorian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington is  Don  Jos^  Maria  Caamafio,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador;  the  Consul-General  at  New 
York  is  Don  Domingo  L.  Ruix.  The  Americui 
Consal-Oeneral  at  Ouayaquil  is  Owen  MoG^r. 

Flnanma. — At  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Jnrado,  who  had  been  sent  from  Quito  to  Lon- 
don by  a  syndicate  to  secure  from  the  Ecuado- 
rian Government  concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  railway,  the  foreign  bondholders  were, 
early  in  June,  convoked  in  the  latter  city  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  them  informally  cer- 
tain proposals  for  conversion  of  the  debt  The 
foreign  debt,  which  has  been  in  default  for 
twenty-two  years  past,  on  June  1,  1889,  stood  as 
follows:  Bonded  debt,  £1.834,000;  accrued  in- 
terest, £392.160;  total,  £3,216.160 ;  foreign  floats 
ing  debt,  £65,309 ;  grand  total,  £2,271,469.  The 
internal  debt  is  $4,820,648.  A  memorandum 
was  drawn  up  between  Dr.  Jurado  and  a  com- 
mittee of  bondholder  which  was  forwarded  to 
Quito ;  but  as  the  conditions  appeared  too  oner- 
ous, the  Government  sent  a  cable  message  to 
London  rejecting  the  proposals.  The  home  debt 
includes  $3,084,504  of  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion. The  budget  for  the  years  1889  and  1890, 
'  together,  estimates  the  income  at  $4.2S3,582,and 
the  outlay  at  $4,879,056.  A  law  was  promul- 
gated on  Jan.  1,  1880,  authorizing  the  custom- 
houses of  the  republic  to  issue  warrants  to  the 
owners  of  merchandise  in  bond,  to  enable  them 
to  raise  money  thereon  in  the  open  market  A 
decree  was  published  in  September.  1889,  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  Colombian  dollars,  as 
this  money  is  inferior  tx>  the  national  coinage. 

Army  and  Navy.— The  strength  of  the  pei^ 
manent  army  in  1888  was  4,780  men.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  comprises  68  battalions  of  foot  9 
of  horse,  and  2  batteries.  By  decree  of  the 
President,  the  instruction  of  army  officers  hence- 
forth is  to  embrace  target-firing  and  fencing. 

The  navy  consists  of  one  transport,  one  gun- 
boat, and  one  cruiser  (both  third  class),  mount- 
ing together  six  guns  and  being  manned  by  100 
sulors. 


BailroadB.— The  Une  of  railway  between  Du- 
ran  and  Taguachi  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  in 
1888.  Work  continued  actively  on  the  railroad 
between  Yaguachi  and  Sibambe  in  the  direction 
of  Quito.  On  the  line  between  Guayaquil  and 
Sibambe,  which  will  be  184  kilometres  in  length, 
103  are  in  running  order,  between  Guayaquil 
and  Chimbo.  The  Yaguachi- Quito  Rulroad 
Company  succeeded  in  Mtating  a  loan  of  9,000,- 
000  francs  in  Europe. 

Telegraphs.— llie  fifteen  capitals  of  prov- 
inces are  in  communication  with  one  another  by 
means  of  a  jietwork  of  land  lines  that  have  1,000 
kilometres  of  wire,  the  number  of  offices  being 
88,  The  cost  of  telegrams  has  been  reduced  to 
90  cents  for  the  first  ten  words;  each  additional 
ten  words,  or  fiactiona  thereot  10  cents. 

Postal  Serviee. — The  number  of  items  of 
mail  matter  handled  in  1888,  exclusive  of  news- 
papers, was  3,024,034.    In  January,  1889,  the 

Srovince  of  Guayaquil  made  a  contract  with  Don 
lanuel  JuliaA  Cabos  for  the  regular  conveyance 
of  the  Ecuadorian  mail  between  Guayaquil  and 
the  Galipagos  Islands.  In  April  the  money-or- 
der Bj^wa  was  organized  between  Quito,  Guaya- 
quil, Cuenoa,  Ammto,  and  Riobamhn. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1888  were  valued 
at  $11,600,000,  and  the  exports  at  $11,100,000. 
The  latter  embraced  9.682  tons  of  cocoa,  555  tons 
of  coffee,  290  tons  of  hides,  and  173  tons  of  In- 
dia-rubber. The  American  trade  presents  the 
following  figures: 

OALKNDAR  VKAB.  ,  ,      ^  tc^. 
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There  entered  Ecuadorian  ports  in  1887,  650 
sea-going  vessels,  227  being  steamera,  and  their 
joint  tonnage  was  268.947.  The  entries  at  Guay- 
aquil alone  were  204  vessels,  of  which  103  were 
steamers,  the  total  tonnage  being  137,083.  In 
1888  the  tonnage  of  steamers  arrived  at  the  lat- 
ter port  had  increased  to  154,366,  due  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Chilian  steamship  coinpanv 
in  competition  with  the  English  line.  Botji 
coastwise  and  river  navigation  were  thrown  open 
to  foreign  flajre  in  1889.  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  established  in  Guayaquil  in  1889. 

Exclulon  of  Chinamen.— On  Sept.  33, 1889. 
a  decree  was  published  prohibiting  Chinese  im- 
migration. 

Abolition  of  the  Chnrch's  Tithe.— During 
the  summer  of  1889  the  tithe  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  abolished,  and  an  arrangement  was 
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made  with  the  papacy  to  indemnify  the  Church 
hy  setting  aside  annoallv  certain  export  duties 
henceforth  to  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

Earthqaake. — A  sharp  shock  of  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Santa  Elenaat  11.15  p.  m.  on  March  2. 
It  lasted  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  was  followed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  four  other  shocks,  each  less 
violent  than  the  preceding  one.  The  direction 
-was  from  east  to  west  Shocira  were  felt  at  in- 
tervals during  the  night  and  on  the  following 
day.  Simultaneously  the  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Guayaquil,  the  first  shock  being  succeeded  by 
thirteen  others  of  less  severity.  Clocks  were 
stopped,  and  the  telephone  wires  were  thrown 
down,  causing  a  panic  among  the  people. 

Slarery. — Although  the  mdians  are  nominal- 
ly free,  they  are  in  reality  in  a  state  of  slavery ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  by  law  the  Indian 
is  free,  he  is  bought  and  sold,  bequeathed  by 
will,  or  seized  by  a  creditor  in  payment  of  a  debt, 
and  is  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  a  beast  of 
burden.  This  8t*te  of  things  is  brought  about 
by  the  law  that  permits  the  Indian  to  sell  him- 
self into  slavery  when  he  is  unable  to  satisfy  his 
creditors  in  any  other  wa^.  Once  a  slave,  he  is 
rarely  able  to  extricate  himself  from  his  servile 
condition.  His  wife  and  children  are  also  slaves. 
The  family  is  allowed  a  miserable  hut  in  which 
to  lodge,  and  a  small  patch  of  ground  barely  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  food  necessary  to  sustain 
life.  A  man  who  has  thus  sold  himself  into  slav- 
er; is  attached  to  the  estate  of  his  owner,  and 
passes  with  it  into  the  hands  of  the  heir  or  pur- 
chaser, when  it  is  transferred  by  death  or  sale. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior 
are  reduced  to  this  condition,  and  live  a  life  of 
the  utmost  degradation  and  misery. 

EOTPT,  a  principality  in  northern  Africa, 
tributary  to  Turkev.  The  reigning  Khedive  is 
Mohammed  Tewfl^  bom  Nov.  19,  185S,  who 
sncooeded  his  father,  Ismail,  on  his  abdication, 
June  26, 1879,  when  France  and  Oreat  Britain 
intervened  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  creditors. 
The  financial  settlement  then  arranged  and  the 
costly  administration  by  European  officials  in- 
troduced by  the  French  and  English  comptrol- 
lers-general led  to  a  military  revolution  in  1882. 
England  intervened,  defeated  the  rebellious  army, 
overthrew  the  representative  government  set  n'p 
by  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  restored  the 
Khedive.  A  British  array  of  o<'cupation  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  the  administration 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  English  officials, 
chici  of  whom  is  the  financial  adviser  of  the 
Khedive.  The  joint  control  of  France  and  Eng- 
land was  formally  abolished  by  a  khedivial  de- 
cree on  Jan.  18,  1883.  The  European  adviser  of 
the  Khedive  has  nominally  no  right  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  internal  administration,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  in  which  he 
has  a  consultative  voice.  Provincial  boards,  a 
Ijegislative  Council,  and  a  General  Assembly,  all 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  were  createil  in 
188!I,  but  these  btHlics,  having  merely  advisory 
nowerti  in  matters  of  legislation,  exercise  no  in- 
fluence. In  1884  the  police  was  reorganized,  the 
jails  were  placed  under  the  control  of  two  direc- 
tors-general attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  magisterial  functions  of  the  mu- 
<lirs  or  provincial  governor*  was  transferred  to 
delcgat.es  appointed  by  a  procureur-general,  who 


is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  gen- 
darmerie, with  the  bodies  of  police  created  for 
the  cities  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  had  a  total 
strength  of  about  7,000  in  the  beginning  of  18H9. 
The  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded  after  the  re- 
bellion, and  in  December,  1882,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  was  intrusted  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  army.  The  Bgyptian  anuy,  in 
which  there  are  about  60  English  ofRcers,  had 
in  1889  a  total  strength  of  9,400. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— Before  the  English 
occupation  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive  cov- 
ered an  area  of  1,026.250  square  miles,  with  11,- 
484,878  inhabitants.  In  1884,  under  English 
compnlsion,  the  Soudan  and  the  Equatorial  Pn>T- 
inces  were  abandoned  and  Wady  tialfa  wax  pro- 
visionallv  adopted  as  the  southern  boundary,  re- 
ducing the  area  of  the  country  to  12,976  s<piHre 
miles,  with  a  population  of  6.806,381  souls.  Of 
the  tetal  area  of  8,000,000  feddans  4,968,462  fed- 
dans  are  cultivated,  1,218.378  feddans  are  cov- 
ered with  canals,  roads,  date  plantations,  etc. 
and  1,823,160  feddans  are  marsh,  river,  lakes, 
and  desert.  The  agricultural  population  forms 
about  6Iper  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  foreign- 
ers in  1882  were  1-84  per  cent.,  hut  since  then 
the  proportion  has  increased  considerably.  Cairo, 
the  capital,  had  868.108  inhabitants  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1882,  and  Alexandria  208.755. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in 
the  budget  for  1889  at  9,567.000  Egyptian 
pounds.  The  land  tax  and  date  tax  are  esti- 
mated to  produce  5.288,000  pounds;  railroads, 
1,390.000  pounds;  customs,  1,130,000  pounds; 
professional  and  urban  taxes,  340,000  jxiunds: 
octrois,  810,000  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Justice.  310,- 
000  pounds;  posts,  281,000  pounds;  salt  and 
natron,  220,0(M)  pounds;  Alexandria  port  dues, 
110,000  pounds;  military  exemption.  100,000 

Sounds;  lighthouses,  95,000  pounds ;  nangatinn 
ues.  89,0u)  pounds;  ftshenes,  85,000  pounds; 
rents  of  Government  property,  80,000  pounds; 
the  pension  fund,  70,000  pounds;  telegraphs, 
25,000  pounds;  governorship  of  Suakin,  19.500 

gounds ;  and  other  sources,  205.500  pounds, 
'rom  the  sum  of  all  these  items  490.000  pounds 
are  deducted  for  possible  non-collections.  The 
total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  9,559.000 
pounds.  Of  this  sum  the  public  debt  absorbs 
4,866,577  pounds ;  the  Ministry  of  War.  police, 
prisons,  and  army  of  occupation,  690.211  pounds; 
the  tribute  to  Turkey.  678,397  pounds  ;  railroads 
585.000  nounds^pensions.  500,000  pounds;  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works,  447,850  7X)unds ;  Ministr)- 
of  Justice,  854,973  pounds;  administration  of 
the  provinces,  886,417  pounds;  suppression  of 
the  corv4e,  250,000  pounds;  posts,  200,689 
pounds;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  133,884 
pounds;  civil  lists  of  Ismail  Pasha,  128,833 
pounds;  Ministry  of  Finance,  127.292  pounds: 
Suakin,  109,000  pounds;  customs  administra- 
tion, 93,340  pounds ;  civil  list  of  the  Khedive, 
90.000  pounds  ;  Ministry  of  Public  Jnstniction. 
69,846  pounds;  other  ministries,  116,739  pounds: 
salt  and  natron,  66,020  pounds ;  private  cabinet 
of  the  Khedive,  60,000  pounds;  ocfroin.  44.578 
pounds ;  telegraphs,  3.5,000  pounds ;  lighthouses. 
29,760  pounds;  port  of  Alexandria,  19.872 
pounds ;  flsehries,  11,381  pounds ;  navigation. 
.1,391  pounds;  other  expenses.  10,000  pounds. 
The  revenue  for  1888  was  estimated  at  9.567.000 
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Ktinds.  and  the  expenditure  at  9,559,000  pounds. 
1887  the  actual  receipts  were  9,616,358  pounds, 
and  the  disbursements  9,207,900  pounds. 

The  International  Commission  appointed  in 
1880  to  examine  the  financial  situation  estimated 
the  annual  revenue  for  1883  fuid  succeeding 
years  at  8,411,622  Egyptian  pounds.  The  debt 
was  adjusted  on  this  basis,  1,157,718  pounds  be- 
ing assi^ed  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
the  privileffed  debt,  whioh  was  secured  on  the 
railroad  and  tel^raph  receipts  and  the  Alextui- 
dria  port  does;  2,368,686  pounds  to  the  service 
of  the  unified  debt ;  3,641,544  pounds  to  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Government;  681,- 
486  pounds  to  the  Turkish  tribute;  193,858 
pounds  to  payment  of  interest  on  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal shares  held  by  England ;  and  877,858  pounds 
to  the  Moukabaia  annuity,  the  Dairs  Kbassa, 
and  unforeseen  expenses.  The  powers  in  1885 
guaranteed  a  new  loan  of  9,(XI0,000  pounds 
sterling,  bearing  interest  at  3+  per  cent,,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Alexandria  indemnities  and 
the  floating  debt,  and  to  provide  £1,000,000  for 
irrigation  works.  Another  loan  of  2,800,000 
Egyptian  pounds,  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest, 
was  issued  in  May,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing off  mortgages  on  Domains  lands  held  by  Is- 
mail Pasha  and  members  of  his  family  and  of 
redeeming  pensions,  imposing  no  additional 
charge  on  the  revenue.  The  total  debt  on  Nov. 
30, 1868,  was  as  follows : 

DXSCRIPTIONS  or  DKBT.  An»nM. 

QlUrtntwdlou   £9.ira,100 

noUted  d«bt   M|989,«0 

PrivlJej^debt    82,298,800 

Domains  loon   V>76,420 

Dmtra  toan      8,686.480 

OonvcraloD  kmii   2^880,000 

Total  £108^840 

The  Domains  and  Daira  Sanieh  loans  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Domains  and  Daira  estates,  which 
are  managed  by  commissioners  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bondholders.  The  revenues,  however,  fall 
short  of  the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  the 
Government  has  to  make  gootl  the  deficiency, 
which  is  estimated  for  1889  at  275,000  pound's. 
The  new  guaranteed  loan  calls  for  a  fixed  am- 
nnal  sum  of  £315,000,  which  provides  for  its 
gradual  redemption.  The  interest  and  sinking 
fund  of  the  conversion  loan  of  1888  amount  to 
130,000  pounds.  Other  debt  chai;^  besides  the 
interert  on  the  preference  and  unified  debts,  are 
the  Daira  Khassa,  an  annual  payment  of  84.000 
pounds  to  the  Daira  loan  commissioners;  194,- 
000  pounds  of  interest  payable  to  England  on 
the  purchase  money  for  tne  Khedive's  Suez  Canal 
shares  in  lieu  of  the  dividends,  which  are  mort- 
gaged to  the  company  till  1894:  and  the  Mou- 
kabaia annuity  of  150,000  pounds.  The  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  on  the  unified  debt  amounts  to 
2,184,000  pounds,  and  the  privileged  or  prefer- 
ence debt,  on  which  5  per  cent  is  paid,  requires 
1,087,000  pounds.  When  the  new  guaranteed 
lo&a  was  raised,  the  sinking  funds  of  the  other 
debts  were  suspended.  The  revenue  since  the 
British  occupation  began  has  exceeded  the  nor* 
mal  budget  of  the  debt  commissioners;  but  tho 
expenditure  likewise  has  gone  far  beyond  their 
estimate,  owing  chiefly  to  the  addition  to  tho 
debt  rwulting  from  the  military  occupation  and 
the  expenses  of  operations  in  the  Soudan.  The 


civil  and  financial  administration  can  show  some 
economies  as  compared  with  the  time  ot  the  dual 
control  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  country  as  the  result 
of  small  improvements  in  the  irrigation  works. 
Reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice  have 
worked  beneficially.  A  change  in  the  dates  for 
collecting  the  land'  tax  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
harvest  season  and  more  thorough  collections 
have  benefited  the  revenue.  None  of  the  prom- 
ised reductions  of  taxation  have  been  effected, 
save  a  partial  remission  of  the  octroi  duties.  The 
partial  abolition  of  the  corvie  is,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
an  advantage  to  tho  feJlaheen. 

The  financial  credit  of  the  Qovemnient.  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  improved  state  of  the  finances 
as  to  the  political  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
stands  very  much  better  than  before  the  English 
occupation,  when  Egyptian  securities  were  as 
low  m  the  market  as  those  of  Turkey  are  now. 
With  unified  bonds  at  90  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
the  credit  of  Egypt  was  higher  than  that  of 
Austria  or  Italy.  The  English  advisers  of  the 
Khedive  considered  it  a  favorable  time  for  eon- 
verting  the  privileged  debt  into  4-  or  4i-per- 
cent.  bonds,  and  thus  effecting  an  annual  saving 
of  £150,000  or  more.  The  bonds  are  not  legally 
convertible,  because  the  law  of  liquidation  made 
them  payable  at  par  in  semi-annual  drawings 
extending  over  sixty-five  years.  The  Egyptian 
Government  desired  the  support  of  a  legal  opin- 
ion, and  applied  to  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
England ;  but  with  one  mind  they  all  eondemned 
the  proposed  operation  as  a  breach  of  contract. 
Nevertheless,  Riaz  Pasha  affirmed  the  absolute 
right  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  pay  off 
the  bonds  at  par.  The  consent  of  all  the  powers, 
however,  was  requisite.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive,  and  Baron 
Kichthofen,  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette,  went  to  Europe  to  negotiate  with  the 
governments  and  with  the  bankers,  and  in  May 
the  Egyptian  Government  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  powers  communicating  the  draft  of  a  de- 
cree for  converting  the  preference  debt,  reim- 
bursing the  4i-per-cent.  loan  of  1888,  and  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  £1,200.000 
for  the  commutation  of  pensions  and  for  con- 
structing irrigation  works  intended  to  avert  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a  low  Nile  for  the  future. 
Rothschild  and  BleichrOder  signed  the  contract 
to  provide  the  money  for  the  conversion.  The 
Governments  of  England,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  gave  their  adherence  to  the 
project  without  reservation.  Russia  consented 
with  the  proviso  that  all  the  other  powers  should 
agree,  and  that  the  saving  effected  by  the  eon- 
version  should  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
the  unified  debt.  To  this  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment agreed.  The  French  Government  expressed 
approval  of  the  financial  proposals,  but  pointed 
out  that  the  excellent  financial  position  of  Egrpt 
was  evidence  that  order  was  restored,  and  that 
thus  the  condition  that  England  had  laid  down 
for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  fulfilled,  and 
therefore  made  its  consent  conditional  on  receiv- 
ing assurances  of  the  intended  withdrawal  of 
Uie  British  troops.  What  was  desired  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  promises  made  by  Gladstone  and 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  Salisbury.  But  the 
British  Premier  would  not  reaffirm'  the  engage- 
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ment  that  he  had  preYiouslr  oooepted  as  binding. 
Id  bis  rephr  to  tne  Fraoon  posftloD,  communi- 
cated by  M,  Waddington,  he  simply  declined  to 
discuss  the  question  of  evacuation  in  connection 
with  the  Eg)[ptian  conversion  scheme,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  advance  of  the  der- 
vishes, wbicn  OGCiured  opportunely,  as  a  proof 
that  the  presence  of  English  troops  was  neces* 
sary  for  tne  security  of  Egypt  In  responding 
to  a  speech  of  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  Hoobo  of 
Peers,  who  uiged  the  Government  opeuly  to  de- 
clare Egypt  to.  be  a  British  dependency,  he  re- 
veled in  veiled  diplomatic  terms  the  intention 
to  continue  the  tutelage  until  circumstances 
would  admit  of  annexation. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the  »iigge8tioa 
of  my  noble  fViend  that  the  (piardiamihip  of  tms  ooun- 
try  over  Egypt  hu  been  otherwise  than  benefloial,  or 
that  we  have  not  obtained  aaoh  a  meaaure  of  sucoeee 
as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  I  need  not  go  further 
and  my  that  the  withdrawal  of  tliii  country  from 
Egypt  wmild  be  attended  with'  eril  to  EgypL  When 
my  ooble  fHond  goes  bey<md  the  oritidam  of  the  past 
or  the  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  Egrpt 
and  the  effect  of  the  meaaares  which  this  ooantrynofl 
sanetioaed  or  enoourafted  and  oaks  m  to  penetrate  into 
the  hiture  and  say  whet  the  tViture  relktionH  of  this 
oonntry  and  Bfcrpt  are  to  be,  I  must  respeotftiUy  aak 
the  house  to  allow  me  to  decline.  We  have  agi^ 
and  agwn  expluoed  wtiat  in  our  judgment  are  the 
obligataomi  wbioh  Und  ua  to  B^^t,  and  which  we 
have  intended  to  fblflll,  and  when  my  noble  fKend 
saya  there  has  been  vacillation  or  the  eemblanoe  of 
▼aoillationj  I  ogun  can  not  admit  that  the  oharae  is 
■uifadned  by  anjr  evidenoa  or  any  partioulm.  umy 
noble  fVieoa  will  do  me  the  honor  toreftr  to  the  ac- 
count which  I  gave  four  yean  ago  of  the  policy  wbioh 
the  then  inconimg  Government  thought  it  their  duty 
to  punue  with  reapeot  to  Egypt,  and  the  droum- 
stances  la  which  £^ypt  found  neraelf.  I  think  he  will 
find  we  have  oot  deviated  by  a  bur's  breadth  fW>m 
the  line  which  we  then  hud  down.  I  need  not  repeat 
what  I  have  already  expressed — namelv,  the  obuga- 
tion  which  we  feel  bouna  in  honor  to  f\i1flll  before  we 
withdraw  fVom  the  guardianship  of  S^pt.  But  when 
my  noble  fliend  aalu  us  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  con- 
vert ourselves  from  gnardiamt  into  proprietors,  and  to 
auy  tfaaL  in  despite  of  all  that  we  tiavo  said  and  that 
our  predleoeasors  have  sud,  we  will,  under  the  tnroom- 
Btonces  and  conditions  as  they  ore  now,  declare  our 
stay  in  Egypt  permanent  and  our  relations  to  EgyjA 
that  of  a  onnquering  oountiv  to  a  oon<juerod,  I  mmit 
8ay  I  think  my  noble  friend  pays  an  insulBcient  re- 
fim  to  the  sanctity  of  the  obligi^ioos  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  and  by  which  they  are  boand 
to  abide.  In  such  a  matter  we  have  not  to  oonitider 
what  is  the  moat  convenient  or  what  is  tiie  most  prof- 
itable couri*e ;  we  have  to  consider  the  course  to  wliich 
we  are  bound  by  our  own  obligationn  and  by  Eu- 
ropean law.  We  shall  trr  to  obeerve  that  rule  &ith- 
flilly.  Undoubtedly  we  nave  so  intention  of  aban- 
doning our  task  nnol  it  is  fliUlled ;  but  we  have  no 
authority  or  rtglit  U>  ^ve  it  the  ezteodtm  my  noble 
ftiend  deans. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
French  Government  regretted  assuming  an  atti- 
tude that  obstructed  financial  reform,  and  in 
July  the  Egyptian  Government  applied  to  it 
again,  receiving  in  reply  an  assurance  that  the 
French  ministry  shared  the  view  of  Riaz  Pasha, 
that  the  conversion  is  of  vital  importance  to 
Egypt,  but,  as  the  politicid  situaticm  remiuned 
unchanged,  France  was  compelled  to  withhold 
her  consent. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in 
18»7  had  a  total  value  of  8,137.054  Egyptian 


pounds,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  10376^417 
pounds.  The  imports  of  specie  were  8,066,740 

pounds,  and  the  exports  1,888,003  pounda.  The 
principal  imports  were  cotton  goods,  of  the 
value  of  1,547,671  pounds ;  other  textile  mana- 
factures,  068,604  pounds ;  machinery,  504.075 
pounds ;  ooal,  407,343  pounds ;  hosiery  and  cloth- 
ing, 863,805  pounds;  wine,  beer,  and  spirits;, 
^680  pounds;  oils,  809,067  pounds;  timber. 
i}8»,697  pounds;  tobaooo,  368,00s  pounds;  coffee, 
389,588  pounds:  iron  aiid  steel  mannfiiotunB, 
237,145  pounds;  indigo,  233,778  pounds.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  1887  waa 
7,634,507  pounds ;  cottonseed,  1,377,060  pounds; 
beans,  634,880  pounds;  sugar,  480,808  pounds; 
wheat,  ie»JS08  pounds ;  rioe,  188^)0  pounds.  Of 
the  total  expwt  and  import  trade  m  1887,  the 
share  of  Onat  Britain  was  544  per  crat;  of 
France,  9*6  per  oent ;  of  Turkey,  0*5  per  cent. ; 
of  Austria-Hungary.  7  8  per  cent ;  of  Bossift,  7 
per  ooaU;  of  Italy,  6-0  per  cent.;  of  India,  2^ 
per  cent ;  of  Greece,  -00  per  cent. ;  of  America, 
■50  per  cent. ;  of  all  other  countries  8-38  per  cent. 
The  conclusion  of  commeroial  treaties  in  1884 
with  Oreeoe,  Italy,  England,  the  United  Statea, 
P(»tiinl,  and  other  countries  promoted  oom- 
mereiu  exchanges,  espedally  by  the  impetus  that 
it  gave  to  tobacco  imports.  The  Government 
receipts  from  tobacco  rose  from  13^410  pounds 
in  1884  to  887,000  in  188a 

Agrionltare. — The  grain  crops  are  sown  in 
November  and  han-ested  in  May  or  June.  In 
March  the  principal  summer  crops  are  sown, 
consisting  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  which  are 
ripe  in  October  or  November.  Rice,  soi^hum, 
and  vegetables  "are  planted  in  July,  and  are 
ready  to  gather  in  September  or  October,  in 
1887  there  were  1,388,861  acres  under  wheat, 
977,064  under  clover,  898,485  under  cotton,  784,- 
651  under  beans,  709,607  under  maize,  540,166 
under  barley,  468,100  under  Egyptian  maixe, 
156,888  under  lentils,  155,418  under  rice,  186«6S0 
under  helbe  or  fenugreek,  83,080  under  potatoes, 
78,914  under  sugar-cane,  33,787  under  vetch,  31,- 
S55  under  melons.  13,885  under  lupins,  13,101 
under  tobacco,  11,808  under  peas,  6,147  under 
sesame,  and  57,615  under  vines,  orchards,  and 
other  crops,  making  a  total  of  0,807,960  acres,  of 
which  1^17,666  acres  bore  double  crops.  In 
Lower  Egypt,  where  the  land  is  watered  by 
means  of  canals,  four  crops  are  grown  in  three 
years.  In  Upper  Egypt  irrigation  is  effected 
flooding  the  land  at  nigh  Nile,  and  seven  crops 
are  obtained  in  ever^  six  years.  The  number  of 
feddsns  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt  in  1887  wati 
3,748,990:  in  Upper  Egypt,  3,317.472.  The  cat- 
tle and  farm  animals,  including  horses  and  cam- 
els, was  1,668,860.  There  were  8,463,674  bearing 
date  trees  in  1887.  The  NUe  rose  in  1887  to  the 
highest  level  recorded  in  150  years.  In  1^8,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was,  with  the  exception  of 
1877,  the  lowest  Nile  of  the  century.  It  was 
suspected  that  the  Mahdists  had  deflected  the 
course  of  the  White  Nile.  The  deflciency  had  a 
disastrous  effect  especiallv  on  the  agriculture  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  800,600  acres  were  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  The  resulting  loss  of  rev- 
enue was  estimated  at  £300,000.  The  number 
of  men  employed  in  forced  labor  by  the  Irriga> 
tion  Department  was  58,788.  They  cleared  from 
the  canals  8,698,800  cubic  metres.  The  woric 
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done  by  machinery  and  hired  labor  costs  about 
5  d.  per  oubic  metre.  The  expenses  of  dredgmg 
the  IbrahinUeh  Canal  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  half  sinoe  188S. 

lUilroads  and  Tel^raphB,  —  The  total 
length  of  railroad  lines  is  1,109  miles,  of  which 
165  miles  are  double.  The  length  of  lines  in 
actual  operation  in  1867  was  900  miles.  The 
groK  receipts  were  1,396,568  Egyptian  pounds, 
and  the  expenses  586,466  pounds. 

The  OoTeniment  in  the  beginning  of  1888  had 
8,173  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  6,428  mileB  of 
wires.  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  connected  by 
telephone.  The  nomber  of  European  commer- 
cial telegrams  dispatched  in  1887  was  439,729 ; 
of  Arabic  commercial  telegrams,  880,176 ;  of 
railroad  telegrams,  817,077. 

The  PoBt-Offlee.— The  number  of  domestic 
letters  carried  during  1887  was  8,174/)00 ;  of  for- 
eign letters,  4,742,000 ;  of  parceU,  180,676.  The 
amount  of  weoie  transported  was  £11,486,096, 
as  against  £10,936,396  in  1886..  Of  the  foreign 
oorrespondence  31  per  cent,  was  with  Q-reat 
Britain. 

The  Snez  Canal.— The  ten^  of  the  canal, 
which  was  o^ned  for  navigation  on  Nor.  17, 
1869,  is  87  miles,  inclusive  of  21  miles  of  lakes. 
The  share  capital  of  the  company  oon&ists  of 
895,471  shares  of  600  francs  each,  of  which  176,- 
602  formerly  belonged  to  the  Khedive  Ismail, 
and  were  purchased  from  him  by  the  British 
Government  in  1875  for  the  sum  of  £8,976,582. 
Besides  this  tsapitat  of  197,735,600  francs,  the 
company  has  raised  at  various  times  86,503380 
francs  by  S-per-oent.  obligations,  issued  at  60 
pr  cent,  of  the  par  valne;  24,098.680  francs 
Of  8-per-oent.  obligations;  8,709,000  francs  by 
bonds  paying  6i^  per  cent ;  8,864,000  francs  by 
5-per-cent.  coupon  bonds ;  and  53,063,810  francs 
in  other  ways.  There  are  100,000  founders' 
shares  in  adiution  to  those  placed  on  the  market. 
The  company's  statutes  provide  that  an  interest 
of  6  per  ooit  on  the  pfdd-up  capital  must  be 
first  paid.  All  earnings  in  excess  of  that  are 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  15  per  cent  to  the 
Egyptian  Government,  10  per  cent  to  the  found- 
era'  shares,  71  per  cent  as  dividend  on  the  other 
shares,  3  per  cent  to  the  employ^  and  2  per 
cent,  the  managing  directors  of  the  company. 
The  surplus  profits  thus  divided  in  1887  amount- 
ed to  39,988,^  francs,  and  the  dividend  p^d  to 
sharebolden,  after  providing  for  the  sinking 
fund,  was  16Tftf  per  cent  The  gross  receipts  for 
.the  year  were  57,8^,350  franca 

The  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the 
canal  daring  1887  was  8,137,  of  8,430,048  tons. 
Of  these,  3,8i30,  of  6,873,586  tons,  were  BriUsh ; 
185,  of  667,064  tons,  French;  159.  of  864.314 
tons,  German ;  138,  of  379.061  tons,  Italian ;  128, 
of  300,948  tons,  Dutch ;  83,  of  197,675  tons,  Aus- 
trian; 38,  of  48,489  tons,  Norwegian;  36,  of  93,- 
618  tons,  Spanish ;  38,  of  57,847  tons.  Russian ; 
19,  of  28,093  tons,  Turkish ;  7.  of  10,870  tons, 
Chinese ;  7,  of  6,677  tons,  Portuguese ;  5,  of  8,609 
tons,  Egyptian ;  3,  of  2,111  tons,  American  ;  3,  of 
3,807  tons,  Japanese ;  aud  1,  of  876  tons,  Belgian. 

la  1888  the  number  of  vessels  that  used  tiie 
canal  was  8,440,  of  which  1,608  passed  throMh 
at  night.  The  number  of  passengers  was  I80,- 
000.  Since  1870  the  total  traffic  has  been  40,297 
ships,  the  tonnage  has  been  66,000,000,  and  the 


number  of  passengers  more  than  2.000,000.  The 
night  service  has  reduced  the  average  time  of 
passage  to  80|  hours.  The  gross  receipts  for 
1888  were  67,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenses 
7,748,000  francs,  or  11^  per  cent 

Events  In  the  Soudan.— The  conflicting  ru- 
mors of  the  bazars,  and  tales  brought  from  the 
Soudan  by  paid  and  voluntary  messengers,  sol- 
diers of  Hioks's  army  reaped  from  captivity, 
Greek  traders  in  disguise,  and  other  dnfaious  ele- 
ments, indicated  in  their  main  drift  that  the 
power  of  the  Khalifa  Abdulla  was  on  the  wane 
m  the  early  part  of  1889.  The  first  of  the  Egyp- 
tian garrisons  to  desert  to  the  Mahdists  bad  been 
Dara,  which  was  betrayed  by  Khalet,  vakeel  of 
the  Mudireh.  Inducing  the  acting  mudir  of  Keb 
Kubieh  to  join  him,  Kjonlet  besieged  Fasher,  and 
captured  it  by  strategy  in  January,  1886,  sending 
a  large  store  of  rifles,  a  mitrailleuse,  and  twen^- 
four  guns  to  the  llldidi  at  Omdnrmaii.  The 
Mah^ts  thought  that  they  had  the  sympathies 
of  the  tribes  of  Darfour,  and.  leaving  emirs  in 
charge,  they  departed  to  enter  on  other  con- 
quests. Tet  Tussuf,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Sul- 
tan, immediately  arose,  proclaimed  himself  Sul- 
tan, and  for  nearly  a  year  held  the  province 
Mfainst  the  Bfahdi's  forces.  Even  after  he  was 
suiin,  and  the  country  had  been  reoccupied,  the 
people  continued  the  war,  and  in  1887,  when  the 
dervishes  were  resolved  on  conquering  Dar  Tama, 
Waday,  and  others  of  the  western  provinces,  they 
sent  strong  re-enforcements  into  Darfour.  The 
generals  of  the  Sultan  of  Waday  put  to  flight 
the  Mahdists  with  great  losses,  and  they  have 
never  been  able  to  establish  themselves  in  that 
province,  except  at  Omshianga  and  Shiaka.  In 
Kordofan  Mahdism  gained  a  strong  foothold  only 
in  the  principal  centers,  such  as  Ooeid  and  Bara. 
The  people  of  Darfour  finally  reconquered  their 
independence  with  the  aid  of  the  Sheikh  Sen- 
oussi,  the  powerful  religious  despot  of  the  Sahara 
and  WestOTn  Soudan,  who  ^ve  the  French  mach 
trouble  in  Tunis.  When  his  general,  Moheideen, 
appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1888,  his  force, 
augmented  hy  accessions  of  the  tribra  around 
Bomu  and  Bogu,  expelled  the  dervishes  from 
Fasher,  driving  them  back  on  Obeid.  All  the 
tribes  of  Darfour  joined  Senoussi,  and  the  der- 
vishes were  driven  out  after  many  sanguinary 
battles,  taking  refuge  in  Kordofan.  The  Khalifa 
sent  them  re-enf(»oement8 ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  they  were  beaten  again,  and  the  city  of 
Kordofan  was  occupied  by  Senoussi 's  people,  who 
were  joined  by  the  Arabs  of  the  district  All 
the  tribes  of  the  Upper  l«i1e  were  said  to  be 
against  Mahdism  in  ttie  beginning  of  1869,  ex- 
cepting the  Baggaras  and  the  Dongolese.  The 
Shoukrieh  on  the  Atbara  river  revolted,  and 
killed  the  Khalifa's  ofBciala  A  Mahdist  army 
commanded  by  Mohammed  el  Khair  was  said  to 
have  been  dereated  by  Abou  Ghema  lya,  one  of 
Senoussi's  generals,  at  a  place  seven  days'  jour- 
ney west  of  Omdurman. 

An  English  force  was  sent  in  the  autumn  of 
1888  against  Osman  Digma,  who  was  harassing 
the  garrison  at  Suakin.  The  Mahdist  genend 
was  beaten  in  a  decisive  engagement,  and  retired 
to  Handoub.  The  English  force  was  withdrawn 
from  Suakin.  Osman  Digma  also  retired  in 
February,  1889,  to  Tokar.  where  supplies  were 
more  abundant   Two  months  later  he  appeared 
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again  before  Suakin,  intrenched  himself  in  its 
environs,  attacked  the  Egyptian  garrison,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  redoubt  The  black 
troops  were,  however,  fully  competent  to  deal 
with  the  dervishes.  On  May  5  Col.  HoUed 
Smith,  the  Governor  of  Suakin,  captured  the  port 
of  Ilalaib,  driving  out  the  dervishes  by  shells 
from  his  vessels,  in  order  to  protect  the  trade 
fostered  by  the  British. 

Successive  armies  were  sent  from  Omdurman 
against  £min  Pasha  on  the  Bahr-el-Gazelle.  In 
November,  1888,  on  the  intelligence  that  the  pre- 
vious force  had  been  annihilated,  a  fresh  corps  of 
6,000  men  was  dispatched.  The  troops  of  the 
first  expedition  were  reported  to  have  been  sur- 
prised in  August,  1888.  while  cutting  a  passage 
for  their  steamer  through  the  grass-dam  that  ob- 
structed the  White  Kile,  only  a  few  of  them  es- 
caping, leaving  the  steamers  and  barges  with 
their  stores  and  arms  in  the  possession  oi  Emin'a 
men.  In  October  there  was  a  report  of  the  sur- 
render of  one  of  Bniin's  garrisons  south  of  Lado. 

One  of  the  tiiialifa's  generals,  Abou  Hanga, 
was  engaged  in  1886  in  an  unsuooessful  cam- 
paign against  King  Johannes  of  Abyssinia  He 
raided  Gondar,  kimng  and  taking  captive  large 
numbers  of  both  sexes,  but  was  beaten  in  a 
pitched  battle,  retuming  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred of  his  men  to  Omdurman.  Wnen  King  Jo- 
hannes threatened  to  advance  as  far  as  Khar- 
toum, if  necessary,  in  order  to  chastise  the  assas- 
sins, another  army  of  6.000  men  was  collected 
with  difficulty  in  the  neighborhood  of  Khar- 
toum, which  was  victorious  in  the  battle  near 
Galabat,  where  the  Nwus  lost  his  life. 

Advanoe  of  the  DenrlsheSk— The  Khalite 
and  his  emirs  began  in  1888  to  collect  a  force  for 
a  descent  on  Upper  Egypt  Adventurous  bands 
from  Dongola  and  Berber  have  harrassed  the 
garrison  at  Wady  Haifa  every  year.  The  Kha- 
lifa decided  to  make  this  time  a  more  determined 
attack  than  usual,  in  order  to  restore  his  dimin' 
ishing  prestige  and  rekindle  the  belief  in  his  re- 
ligious mission,  since  the  Kabbabish  and  many 
other  tribes  began  to  place  their  faith  rather  in 
his  rival,  Senoussi,  who  was  advancing  in  tho 
western  Soudan.  Tho  Soudan  is  an  overpopu- 
lated  country,  becoming  more  so  since  the  stop- 
page of  the  slave  trade,  and  has  been  impover- 
ished by  intestine  wars  and  the  cessation  of  ex- 
ternal commerce.  Therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to 
raise  a  force  for  any  adventure  that  promises 
conquest  or  plunder,  especially  if  the  fanatical 
motive  is  added  of  wresting  territoryfrom  the 
dominion  of  Christians.  The  retirement  of  the 
British  troops  from  Suakin,  regarded  as  a  re- 
treat by  the  Soudanese,  encoura^^  them  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise.  Wad  el  K'juina,  the  most 
trusted  of  the  Khalifa's  generals,  collected  a  tome 
of  about  8,000  men  at  I^ngola,  and  in  April  the 
vanguard  moved  forward  from  Sarras  in  the 
desert,  encountering  on  April  30  the  Egyptian 
picket  at  the  village  of  Serra,  where  Major  Judge 
held  his  ground  with  50  men.  and,  when  re-en- 
forced by  Major  Cunningham  with  100  more,  at- 
tacked and  drove  back  the  enemy,  said  to  have 
been  450  strong.  The  dervishes  lost  40  killed 
and  captured.  The  Egyptian  cavalry  scoured 
the  desert  expecting  to  cut  off  the  dervishes'  re- 
treat to  Sarras.  but  they  had  made  a  camp  far 
out  in  the  desert  In  June  the  main  body  of  the 


dervishes  was  ready  to  advance  from  Sarras.  On 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  a  force  of  2.000 
men  were  on  the  march  and  intendiiig  to  turn 
Wady  Haifa  and  secure  a  position  to  the  north 
of  it.  Gen.  Grenfell,  the  sirdar  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  army,  ordered  Col.  Shake- 
spear  with  his  battalion  to  re-enforee  the  garri- 
son at  Assouan.  As  th*6e  events  coincided  in 
time  with  the  French  demand  on  the  English 
Government  to  indicate  a  time  for  leaving  Egypt, 
the  English  garrison  was  sent  forwara  a  few 
weeks  later  to  take  up  a  position  of  observati<Hi 
in  the  rear  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  at  the 
same  time  British  troops  were  ordered  from 
Malta  and  Cyprus  to  take  the  place  of  the  troops 
withdrawn  from  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  in  order 
to  avert  the  dan^rs  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
Egyptian  people  in  sympathy  with  the  Mahdist 
invasion.  The  Khalifa  sent  envoys  to  Egjvt 
bearing  letters  for  the  Queen  of  England  uid  the 
Khedive,  exhorting  them  to  embrace  Mahdism, 
and  threatening  them  with  invasion  and  exter- 
mination in  case  of  refusal  In  proof  of  his 
power  he  inclosed  the  Queen's  original  letter  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Negus  Johannes  of 
Abyssinia,  whose  d^eat  and  death  had  been  the 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  adopt  the  new  re- 
ligion. A  body  of  840  mounted  dervishes  made 
a  raid  on  Gustol,  40  miles  north  of  Wady  Halfo, 
but  were  driven  back  into  the  desert  by  the  fire 
from  a  gunboat.  Near  the  end  of  June  Wad  el 
N'juma liad  established  his  camp  at  Matuka,  IS 
miles  south  of  Wady  Haifa.  Accessions  to  the 
horde  made  the  total  number  12,000  or  14,000, 
with  800  camels,  before  the  onward  movement 
began,  but  of  these  not  more  than  5,000  were 
fighting  men,  the  rest  being  villagers  pressed 
into  the  service,  camp  followers,  slaves,  women, 
and  children.  The  Soudanese  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  feeding  so  ^reat  a  number  of  non-com- 
batants, and  found  it  impossible  to  supply  t^em 
with  water,  as  tho  Egyptians  patrolled  the  river 
in  gunboats,  while  their  cavalry  guarded  the 
bauK,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  water 
from  the  Nile.  Wad  el  N'juma  made  one  deter- 
mined effort'  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  river  bank 
at  Arguin,  on  Julv  2.  His  whole  force,  with  his 
six  guns,  advanced  in  close  order  against  the  fire 
of  the  gunboats,  three  battalions  of  Egyptian 
infantry,  the  camel  corps,  and  a  field  oatterv. 
They  charged  with  desperation,  but  were  easily 
repulsed  by  the  artillery  fire,  and,  leaving  500 
dead  on  the  field,  they  retreated  to  the  hills,  pur- 
sued by  the  cavalry  and  harrassed  bv  the  camel 
corps  on  their  flank.  There  were  56o  prisoners 
t-aken,  and  two  of  the  enemy's  guns.  On  the 
Egyptian  side  70  men  were  kiU<w  or  wounded, 
among  the  latter  being  two  of  the  British  offi- 
cers. From  that  time  daily  numbers  of  the 
famished  and  emaciated  camp  followers  deserted 
to  the  Egyptians.  Parties  of  the  enemy  sUrfe 
down  to  the  river  for  water,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  were  cut  off,  and  killed  or  made  prison- 
ers. Those  who  returned  to  Serra  and  beyond 
found  the  river  bank  guarded  everywhere.  In 
the  desert  there  were  lev  wells,  and  these  were 
seldom  used  by  the  invaders,  who  wished  to  re- 
tain the  friendship  of  the  Hadondowa  nomads. 
Wad  el  N'juma,  after  his  repulse  at  Arguin,  de- 
serted the  camp  at  Matuka.  and  passed  to  the 
north  of  Wady  Haifa.   As  they  marched  north- 
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ward  the  Egyptian  troops  kept  a  parallel  ooiirse 
in  their  steamers.  Cavalry  visiting  their  desert- 
ed camps  found  women  and  children  dyinsr  from 
exhaustion.  The  sheiks  of  the  Bimban  aistrict 
aod  the  merchants  of  Assouan  were  in  sympathy 
vith  the  invaders,  but  were  unable  to  ud  them, 
as  Gen.  Grenfell  had  the  entire  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  as  tar  as  Toski,  cleaned  of  crops  and  date 
trees,  and  the  inhabitants  all  transported  to  the 
other  shore  of  the  river.  On  July  10  he  issued 
a  proclamation  threatening  with  death  any  per- 
son who  held  communication  with  the  enemy.' 
At  that  dat«  Wad  el  N'juma's  army  was  camped 
three  miles  south  of  Abu  Simbel,  where  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  gunboats  on  the  0th  with  de- 
structive effect  The  dervishes  in  smaller  num- 
bers attempted  to  advance  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  but  they  encountered  the  enmity  of 
the  Bishareen  Ara&s,  who  held  400  of  them  be- 
sieged in  their  camp  near  Aleissah.  In  some  of 
the  skirmishes  with  water  partiM  the  Egyptians 
killed  as  many  as  60  and  80  derviabes  at  a  time. 
Before  the  middle  of  July  their  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  were  estimated  at  2,500,  or  half 
their  fighting  force.  At  that  time  the  Emir  of 
Dongola,  who  had  supplied  the  Mahdist  com- 
mander with  his  troops,  sent  1,500  re-enforce- 
ments. The  Egyptian  forces,  who  were  both  be- 
fore and  behind  tne  Mahdists,  could  easily  have 
crushed  them  at  any  moment,  but  for  political 
reasons  it  was  given  out  that  the  Egyptians  were 
not  strong  enough,  and  the  British  garrison  in 
Egypt  was  re-enforced  by  two  regiments.  Wad 
el  juma  was  one  of  the  most  Smatical  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  late  Mahdi.  He  had  taken  an 
important  part  in  the  rout  of  Hicks  Pasha,  had 
served  with  the  Mahdi  against  Gordon,  and  com- 
manded the  Soudanese  forces  that  confronted 
Gen.  Wolaeley  at  Metemneb.  On  July  16  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell  ;>ent  a  tmxUamation  to  the 
M^dist  camp,  calling  on  Wad  el  \'juma  and 
the  three  prmuipal  emirs  to  surrender,  and 
tnroroising  tnat  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared. 
Wad  el  N'juma  had  the  messenger  beaten,  and 
then  read  the  proclamation  to  the  people.  In 
his  answer,  he  said : 

Your  force  is  nothint;  to  me,  and  mv_gOKl  is  not 
Bimban,  as  you  think,  but  the  world,  which  I  am  to 
convert.  All  who  surrender  to  me  I  can  protect. 
Your  tetters  have  been  sent  to  the  KbaUfa  to  an- 
Rwer.  I  can  not  stop  now.  Take  my  ftdvioe  and 
sunenclcr.  Bemeuber  Hicks  and  Gord<m,  and  what 
little  good  their  annies  avidlfid  them. 

The  dervishes  remained  many  days  at  Khor, 
where  thejr  could  obtain  water  from  the  wells 
of  Abu  Simbel,  before  undertaking  the  march 
of  fear  days  through  tlie  desert  to  Toski.  Their 
camp  was  shelled  by  the  Egyptian  artillery  sev- 
eral times.  Maku  el  Nur,  in  command  (if  the 
re-enforcements  from  Unngola,  who  were  dimin- 
ished by  battle  and  de!*ertions  to  about  sevun 
hundred  men,  joined  Wad  el  N'juma  about  July 
25,  and  on  July  38  the  Mahdists  strudt  their 
camp  and  resumed  their  march  northward.  On 
Aug.  1  they  took  a  position  near  Toski.  There 
Gen.  Grenfell  with  the  black  Egyptian  infan- 
try, assisted  by  a  detachment  of  British  mounted 
troops  under  Col,  Kitchener,  attacked  them  on 
Aug.  3.  In  the  early  morning  a  reconnoitering 
force  of  Egyptian  cavalry  and  camels  drew  out 
Wad  el  N'juma's  entire  force  by  a  feint  of  re- 


treating to  within  four  miles  of  Toski,  where  the 
infantry  under  Col.  Wodehouse  aod  the  artil- 
lery under  Maj.  Rundle  opened  the  attack,  and 
a  general  action  took  place.  After  seven  hours 
of  severe  fighting,  the  dervishes  being  driven 
from  two  positions  in  the  hills  at  the  point 
the  bayonet,  the  Egyptians  won  a  complete  vlc- 
toTj,  driving  the  enemy  into  the  desert,  after 
having  killed  Wad  el  N'juma.  12  of  his  prin- 
cipal emirs,  and  1.500  of  the  fighting  men, 
about  half  of  the  entire  force.  The  Egyp- 
tian losses  were  very  light.  The  Egyptian  in- 
fantrj'  fought  with  steadiness  and  courage, 
withstanding  a  succession  of  fierce  onsets  of  uie 
dervishes.  The  Egyptians  pursued  in  gunbcwts 
the  retreating  remnant  of  the  invading  force, 
and  occupied  Sarrae,  but  afterward  evacuated  it, 
and  drew  back  to  their  old  line  at  Wady  Haifa. 

ELIXIR  OF  LIFE.  The  desire  to  arrest  the 
natural  decay  of  age,  to  prolong  life,  if  not  in- 
definitely yet  for  a  space  beyond  the  ordinary 
term  of  human  existence,  has  prevailed  in  all 
times  and  amon^  all  peoples.  When  all  men 
desired  immortality,  the  world  was  loath  to  be- 
lieve that  its  great  heroes  shai*ed  the  common 
fate  of  humanity.  King  Arthur  sleeps  at  Ava- 
Ion,  and  Holger  Danske  dreams  until  the  ap- 
pointed hour  for  awakening.  Barbarossa  sits 
spell-bound  in  Tburingia  until  his  red  beard 
shall  have  wound  itself  thrice  around  the  great 
stone  table  before  him.  Chailegmagne  slumbers 
less  quietly  in  the  Odenberg,  for  he  emerges  once 
a  year  to  bless  the  harvests.  Brian  ^roihme 
in'ireland.  Boabdil  the  Unlucky  and  the  great 
Cid  in  Spain,  Kuez  Laval  in  Servia,  and  other 
celebrities,  elsewhere,  wait,  crowned  and  armed, 
somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  until 
the  time  shall  be  ripe  for  thdr  return.  Merlin 
steeps  in  an  old  tree  spell-bound  by  Vivian. 
John  the  Divine  lies  at  Ephesus,  untouched  by 
corruption,  the  ground  heaving  above  him  with 
every  breath,  waiting  the  summons  to  come  forth 
and  bear  witness  against  Antichrist.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  sleeps  a  sleep  that  is  not  that  of  death 
in  the  holy  city  of  Arraa  The  resting-places  of  all 
these  heroes  and  saints  have  been  dii^covered  at 
sundry  times  by  persons  who  have  lost  their  wav ; 
and  in  most  cases  the  intrusion  has  startled  tne 
slumberers  so  that  they  have  opened  their  eyes 
only  to  find  that  the  appointed  time  has  not  ar- 
rived. On  the  other  hand,  the  curse  of  a  death- 
less life  has  been  passed  on  more  than  one  un- 
fortunate— on  the  dancers  of  Kolbeck.  because 
they  sighed  for  an  eternity  of  their  mad  revels: 
on  the  Wild  Huntsman,  because  he  wished  to 
chase  tiie  wihi  deer  forever:  on  Vamlerdecken, 
captain  of  the  "Plying  Dutchman."  because  he 
vowed  he  would  double  (!ape  Horn  whether 
God  willed  it  or  not ;  on  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  be- 
cause he  gathered  fagots  on  Sunday :  on  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  because  he  refused  to  let  the  crow- 
laden  Saviour  rest  for  a  moment  on  bis  threshold. 
But  the  horrors  of  an  enforced  immortality 
were  never  more  vividly  painted  than  by  Swin 
in  the  Struldbmgs  of  Luggnagg,  who  were 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  dotage,  a  burden  to 
themselves,  despised  by  the  beings  bom  to  the 
happier  heritage  of  death.  Tennyson,  in  his 
monologue  of  "  Tithonus,"  has  set  forth  the  po- 
etical and  philosophical  aspect  of  immortal  life 
without  immortal  youth. 
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But  while  these  and  many  other  fables  rose 
from  the  natural  yearning  after  the  prolongation 
of  human  life  beyond  Its  natural  span^  it  was  not 
until  the  rise  of  alchemy,  in  the  middle  ages, 
tii^the  search  for  an  elixir  of  life,  as  a  scientific 
possibility,  engaged  the  attention  of  thinking 
men.  It  is  dimcult  to  state  in  plain  English  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  alchemists ;  first, 
because  their  utterances  had  a  mystic  or  esoteric 
Bignifloation  that  outran  the  plain  ordinary 
meaning  of  words ;  and,  second,  because  the 
authorities  differed  largely  among  themselires 
and  each  spoke  a  jargon  of  his  own.  But  the 
fUcheraio  philosophy  was  nearly  if  not  exactly  as 
follows:  All  matter  is  simply  the  varied  and 
sMfting  manifestation  of  four  elementary  sub- 
stances.  These  four  elements,  according  to  Par- 
acelsus, are  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and 
(rather  unphilosophteally)  a  compound  of  the 
Uuee,  whi^  produced  mstals.  There  was  a  fifth 
element,  a  quintessence  (hence  our  modem  word) 
an  unknown  and  only  true  element,  of  which  the 
four  (or  three)  generic  principles  themselves  were 
derivative  forms,  and  into  which  it  was  the  hope 
of  the  alchemist  to  resolve  them.  This  qointes- 
mnoe  was,  in  fact,  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  aikahesi  or  universal  solveait^ 
which  were  the  triune  object  of  the  alchemist's 
search  —  another  application  of  that  doctrine 
of  trinity  which  had  so  strange  a  fascination  for 
mediKval  minds.  Gold  was  tne  perfect  form  of 
metallic  elements,  said  the  alchemists.  Nature 
always  began  with  the  intention  of.  producing 
gold,  but  at  this  or  that  stage  of  development 
Uie  hand  of  Nature  was  stayed  by  some  accident, 
and  the  results  of  such  urests  of  development 
were  the  baser  metals.  The  same  substance 
that  would  rid  metals  of  their  impurities  would 
naturailv  heal  the  impurities  of  living  organ- 
isms, fience,  in  the  earliest  times  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  elixir  was  potable  gold,  i.  e^  a 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia.  To  this  Boger 
Baten  attributed  his  sevmty  years  of  life,  and 
he  recommended  the  liquid  Co  Pope  Nicholas 
IV,  telling  him  how  an  old  man,  plowing  one 
day  in  Sicily,  found  some  yellow  liquid  in  a 
vial  and  drank  it  off,  supposing  it  to  be  dew, 
and  instantly  was  transformed  into  a  hale  and 
hearty  youth.  By  others  the  elixir  was  vari- 
ously described  as  an  invigorating  paste,  a  red 
powder,  or  a  liquid  oontainmg  some  of  the  prop- 
erties <k  sesrwater.  Saltpeter  was  long  looked 
upon  as  a  possible  elixir,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Basil  Valentine  recommended  antimony.  Glau- 
ber, who  discovered  Glauber's  salts,  speaks  of 
salt  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 
Artephius,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a  trear 
tise  on  the  art  of  prolonging  human  life,  and 
claimed  to  have  lived  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
five  years.  Frederick  Gualdo,  the  Bosicmctan, 
lived  the  more  modest  term  of  four  centuries. 
Arnold  de  Villeneuve  had  a  recipe  for  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life  for  a  hundred  years. 
Louis  XIII  made  Chataignc,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
his  grand  almoner,  because  he  held  before  him 
the  promise  of  a  rei^  of  a  hundred  yeus 
means  of  a  grand  elixir.  As  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Joseph  Balsamo,  more  gen- 
erally known  as  Cagliostro.  found  ready  custom- 
ers for  an  elixir  through  whose  agenoy  he  pre- 


tended to  have  lived  in  peruinial  youth  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  idea  that  the  generative  organs  of  «iimftt^ 
craitain  the  vital  principle  of  life,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  American  Indians  and  remotely 
separated  tribes  of  savE^es  still  devour  raw  the 
generative  organs  of  newly  killed  animals,  under 
the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  renew  life ;  but 
it  remained  for  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  to  recom- 
mend semen  as  a  nutritive  elixir.  On  June  1, 
1889,  be  made  to  the  Sooietj  de  BioUwie  of  Par^ 
is,  a  communication  concerning  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  a  man  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  a 
liquid  obtained  from  the  testicles  of  animids ;  and 
suDsequently  he  communicated  the  substance  of 
that  article  to  the  "  Lancet."  These  communica- 
tionsexcited  much  attention  and  comment  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Briefly,  he  said  in  them : 
"  For  a  great  many  years'  I  have  believed  that 
the  weakness  of  old  men  depended  on  two  causes 
— a  natural  series  of  organic  changes  and  the 
gradually  diminishing  action  of  the  spermatic 

f lands.  In  1860,  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
'aris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  discussing  the  influ> 
ence  possessed  by  several  glands  upon  the  nerv- 
ous centers,  I  put  forward  the  idea  that  if  it  were 
possible,  without  danger,  to  inject  semen  into 
the  blood  of  old  men,  we  should  probably  obtain 
manifestations  of  increased  activity  as  regards 
the  mental  and  various  physical  powers,  tied  by 
this  view,  I  made  various  experiments  on  ani- 
mals at  Nahant,  near  Boston,  in  1875.  In  some 
of  those  experiments,  made  on  a  dozen  male 
dogs,  I  tried  vainly,  except  in  one  case,  to  ingraft 
certain  parts  or  the  whole  body  of  young  guin- 
ea-pigs. The  success  obtained  fn  the  excep- 
tional case  served  to  give  me  great  hopes  that  br 
a  less  difficult  process  I  should  some  dav  reacn 
my  aim.  This  I  have  now  done.  At  tlie  end  ■ 
of  last  year  I  made  on  two  old  male  rabbits 
experiments,  which  have  been  repeated  on  sev- 
eral others,  with  results  leaving  no  doubt  as 
regards  both  the  innocuity  of  the  process  used 
and  the  good  effects  produced  in  all  these  ani- 
mals, "niis  having  been  ascertained,  I  resolved 
to  make  experiments  on  myself,  which  I  thought 
would  be  far  more  decisive  on  man  than  on  ani- 
mals. I  made  use,  in  subcutaneous  injections,  of 
a  liquid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water 
mixed  with  the  three  following  parts :  First, 
blood  of  the  testionlar  veins ;  second,  semen ;  and 
third,  juice  extracted  from  a  testicle,  crushed 
immediately  after  it  bad  been  taken  from  a 
dog  or  a  guinea-pig.  Wishing  in  all  the  in- 
jections made  on  myself  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  effects,  1  emploved  as  little  water  as  I 
could.  To  the  three  kinds  of  substances  I  have 
just  named,  I  added  distilled  water  in  a  quan- 
titv  that  never  exceeded  three  or  four  times  their 
volume.  The  crushing  was  always  done  after 
the  addition  of  water.  When  filtered  through  a 
paper  filter,  the  liquid  was  of  a  reddish  hue  and 
rather  opaque,  while  it  was  almost  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent  when  Pasteur's  filter  was  em- 
ployed. For  each  injection  I  have  used  nearly 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  filtered  liquid.  The 
animids  employed  were  a  strong  and,  according 
to  all  appearances,  perfectly  healthy  dog  (from 
two  to  three  years  old)  aoid  a  number  of  very 
young  or  adult  gninea-pigs.  The  experiments  so 
far  do  not  allow  of  a  positive  oonclorioD  as  re- 
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sards  the  relative  power  of  the  liquid  obtained 
from  a  dog  and  that  drawn  from  guinea-pigs. 
All  that  I  can  assert  is,  that  the  two  animals 
have  given  a  liquid  endued  with  very  great  pow- 
er. I  have  hitherto  made  ten  suboutaneoos  in- 
jections of  such  a  liquid — two  in  my  left  arm,  all 
the  others  in  my  lower  limbs — from  May  15  to 
Jnne  4,  last.  The  first  five  injections  were  made 
on  three  succeeding  days  with  a  liquid  obtained 
from  a  doe.  In  all  the  subsequent  injectiona, 
made  on  May  24,  S9,  and  80,  and  June  4,  the 
liquid  used  came  from  guinea-pigs.    When  I  em- 

Sloyed  liquids  that  had  passed  through  Pasteur's 
Iter,  the  pains  and  other  bad  effects  were  some- 
what less  than  when  a  paper  filter  was  used." 

Dr.Variot,  an  eminent  French  physician,  made 
atrial  of  the  elixir  recommended  by  Dr.  fiiown- 
Snjnard  upon  three  old  men,  using  the  testicles 
of  rabbite  and  iniinea-pigs,  with  successful  re- 
sults. In  the  United  States  numerous  experi- 
ments were  made.  At  Connersville,  Ind.,  on 
Aug.  9,  the  elixir  was  made  from  the  most  vital 
organs  of  sheep  and  thoroughly  triturated,  and 
the  fluid  tightly  corked  in  bottles.  The  fluid  was 
pinkish,  of  the  consistency  of  sperm  oil,  and  odor- 
leea.  It  vas  an  hoor  and  tmrty  minutes  after 
the  animal  had  been  killed  before  the  fluid  was 
injected  into  the  arm  of  the  patient,  who  was 
William  Qreer,  an  old  and  well-known  citizen, 
who  suffered  from  chronic  rheumatism  contract- 
ed during  the  war,  and  who  during  the  past  four 
months  had  been  unable  to  take  off  his  coat  or 
grasp  anything  in  his  hands.  By  means  of  a  hy- 
podermic fringe,  a  drachm  of  toe  elixir  was  in- 
jected into  eacQ  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  and 
a  drachm  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  1^.  Ko  sen- 
sation was  at  first  felt  by  the  patient,  except  the 
pricking  of  the  needle  of  the  sj'ringe.  After  re- 
.maining  quiet  about  twenty  muiutes,  he  said  he 
felt  a  peculiar  sensation  in  his  fingers ;  and  his 
face  nushed.  In  a  few  more  minutes  he  could 
close  his  hand,  a  thing  he  had  not  been  able  to 
do  for  months.  About  forty-flTe  minutes  after 
the  iujeotion,  he  rose  and  walked  with  oompora- 
tive  ease,  putting  on  his  hat  and  ooat  without 
trouble. 

In  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  elixir  was  given  to 
many  ^rsons.  Nine  people,  most  of  them  a«ed 
men,  stiffened  by  the  various  diseases  that  afoict 
the  old,  after  receiving  hypodermic  injections  of 
a  pinkish  fluid  extracted  from  progenitive  or- 
gans of  three  buck  lambs,  declared  themselves 
filled  with  new  life.  One  thing  mentioned  as 
notable  in  all  the  cases  was  the  rapid  accelerar 
tion  of  the  beatings  of  the  pulse.  The  dose 
seems  to  have  been  a  single  drachm. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  patient  selected  was  an 
old  man  who  was  troubled  with  nocturnal  di- 
abetes uid  asthma  of  such  an  aggravated  form 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  lie  down  to  steep  for 
six  weeks.  A  sedative  was  given  him  one  even- 
ing, and  the  next  morning  an  injection  was  made 
with  carefully  prepared  elixir,  though  he  was 
not  informed  of  its  nature.  He  slept  well  the 
next  night,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

A  case  was  recorded  in  the  nevrspapers,  but 
seems  to  lack  confirmation,  where  a  preparation 
from  fowls  and  lambs,  with  distilled  water,  was 
said  to  have  been  given  to  an  old  colored  man 
who  had  been  paralyzed.  The  result  was  said  to 
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be  moet  satisfactory,  as  the  patient  was  soon 
walking  about  freely,  sleeping  well,  and  eating 
heartily. 

At  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  the  patient  had  been  so 
seriously  affected  with  rheumatism  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches. 
In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  injection,  the  pa- 
tient, not  knowing  anything  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  operation,  or  what  was  claimed  for  it 
by  its  discoverer,  threw  awty  his  tnrutches  and 
miked  about  tlw  room  with  ease.  His  pulse 
rose  to  138. 

From  Lima,  Ohio,  came  the  account  of  an  ex- 

geriment  upon  an  old  lady  who  had  been  a  con- 
rmed  morphine-eater  for  twenty  years.  She 
was  about  sixty  years  old,  and  had  acquired  the 
habit  when  about  forty,  which  grew  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  had  eaten  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  gnuns  daily  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
for  the  past  six  months  had  been  unable  to  attend 
to  any  work,  no  matter  how  light.  Two  drachms 
of  the  elixir  were  injected  into  her  arm,  and  there 
was  at  first  no  perceptible  change  in  her  appear- 
ance, but  when  bedtime  came  she  retired  witnout 
taking  her  customary  dose  of  morphine,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  years  she  slept  soundly,  and 
awoke  in  the  morning  greatly  refreshed.  The 
family  were  astonished  at  the  results,  and  the  old 
lady  said  she  felt  twenty-five  years  younger. 
She  rose  and  dressed  herself  without  assistance, 
walked  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  ate  a  hearty 
meal.  The  elixir  brought  the  color  back  to  her 
cheeks,  the  ffloarkle  to  her  eyes,  and  new  blood  in 
her  veins.  She  has  not  taken  a  particle  of  mor- 
phine sinoe,_  and  says  she  has  no  desire  for  it. 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  elixir  was  administered 
to  two  patients — sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  re- 
spectively. The  elder  man  was  decrepit,  and  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  some  years.  The  first 
injection  seemed  to  pnt  new  life  into  him,  and 
the  effect  of  the  second  administration  was  re- 
markable. He  walked  erect,  had  the  appearance 
of  strength,  and  said  he  felt  remarkably  well. 
The  younger  man  did  not  show  su<;h  pronounced 
results  immediately  after  the  first  trial,  but  with 
the  second  he  appeared  greatly  rejuvenated. 

In  New  York  the  experiment  was  tried  upon 
several  ^rsons.  One  of  the  old  men  who  had 
been  injected  with  the  elixir  was  a  shoemaker, 
fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  been  under  treat- 
ment in  Bellevue  Hospital  for  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma  He  was  anven 
four  injections  of  thirty  minims  each  of  the  fluid, 
at  intervals  of  two  days.  A  short  time  after  the 
first  injection  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  big  dose  of  morphine.  That  night  he  was  not 
troubled  with  the  asthma  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  month.  During  the  following  day 
he  felt  much  better  and  stronger.  The  improve- 
ment continued  and  increased  up  to  the  time 
the  fourth  injection.  After  that,  although  he 
complained  of  no  pain  at  the  seat  of  puncture, 
his  general  condition  seemed  to  be  much  worse. 
His  hands  trembled,  he  complained  of  a  burning 
sensation,  and  appeared  as  one  who  had  suffered 
a  severe  nervous  shock.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  his  condition  became  substantially 
what  it  had  been  previous  to  the  last  operation. 
After  this,  the  seemingly  beneficial  effects  wore 
gradually  off,  the  asthma  returned,  and  the  pa- 
tient grew  weak. 
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CN61NEER1N6.    Wftter   Works.  — Tbe 

oompletioD  of  the  great  dam  across  the  VVrnwy 
nUej,  among  the  mountains  of  North  Wales, 
with  its  connecting  aqnedoct.  finishes  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  works  of  the  centarr.  The 
ulostration  shows  the  end  of  the  dam  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  lalE£  and  a  section  of  the  masonry 
work.  The  aqueduct  is  68  miles  long,  from  the 
dam  to  the  distributing  reservoirs  at  Prescott, 
and  it  is  nine  miles  more  to  the  Town  Hall  in 
LiTerpoot.  This  is  33  miles  longer  than  the  great 
Claaaian  aqueduct.   The  surface  of  the  lue  is 


strength  of  the  oppositicn,  and  a  final  reriev  &l 
the  whole  structure  was  putdished  in  the  engi- 
neering journals. 

The  constructing  engineer  was  Mr.  G.  F.  De»> 
con,  C.  E.  The  rock  bar  crossing  the  ralley  was 
laid  bore  for  a  space  120  feet  wide  hj  1,100  feet 
lon^.  All  loose  material  was  removed  and  the 
sloping  rock  surface  was  benched  or  stepped  to 
receive  the  foundation.  The  river  was  diverted 
while  the  building  was  in  progress.  Stone  was 
quarried  near  by,  «imil«r  in  character  to  that  in 
Uu  bed-rock  of  the  dam.   No  stones  were  al- 


817  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  vallev,  niw 
fillerl  with  wuter.  ii^  nearly  five  riiilfy  Itntifr,  with 
a  levnl  bi>ttoiii.  hiilf  &  riiilii  wide.  The.  vjillev  i^; 
euppo^ied  t<»|pc*  Ihe  rc.'^ultof  giocinl  fiction  <1iirin(^ 
the  Ice  Age,  and  fortunately  for  the  engineers  of 
to-day  a  natural  bar  of  harder  rock  remained  for 
a  foundation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  The 
Vyrnwy  river  has  six  tributaries  above  the  dam, 
draining  an  aggregate  area  of  23,000  acres,  and 
finding  their  source  in  mountain  moorlands  1,800 
to  2,200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Prol»bly  this 
system  of  water  works  has  no  superior  in  excel- 
lence of  construction.  Residents  in  the  valley 
below  were  naturally  anxious  about  the  security 
of  the  work,  and  more  than  once  during  its  prog- 
ress attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  whole  un- 
dertaking into  discredit.  Rigorous  investiga- 
tions were  ordered,  and  the  work,  from  beginning 
to  end,  has  the  approval  of  the  best  engineer- 
ing talent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Johns- 
town disaster,  coming  as  it  did.  just  as  the  Vy- 
rnwy dam  was  nearing  completion,  renewed  the 


lowed  of  more  than  ten  tons  weight,  and  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  material  was  in  blocks  of  less 
than  two  tons.  No  grouting  of  any  kind  was  al- 
lowed, the  intimate  mixture  and  density  of  the 
filling  material  being  attained  by  ramming. 

A  tower,  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  stands 
in  60  feet  of  water,  140  feet  from  the  shore.  Its 
total  height  is  160  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  47 
feet  at  the  base.  Within  are  screens  of  flue 
copper-wire  gauze,  through  which  all  the  water 
passes  before  delivery  into  the  tunnel. 

The  population  of  Liverpool  is  now  rapidly 
nearing  a  million  souls,  and,  as  the  Vymwy 
works,  when  completed  to  their  full  capacity, 
are  expected  to  deliver  40,000,000  gallons  daily, 
the  water-supply  is  probably  secure  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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Inland  NaTigation.— The  possibility  of  caus- 
ing rivers  to  keep  their  own  cbannelE  clear  by 
means  of  training-works,  jetties,  dredging,  and 
the  like,  has  attracted  much  attention  (u  late 
years,  and  is  no  doubt  destined  to  bear  an  im- 
port«iit_part  in  the  inland  commerce  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  amount  of  solid  matter  carried  in 
suspension  by  all  streams  during  floods  and  by 
some  streams  at  all  times  is  enormous.  The 
Danube,  for  instance,  deposits  nearly  68,000,000 
tons  yearly  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  quantity  of 
solid  matter  in  a  cubic  foot  of  water  varies  from 
6  grains  to  neuly  1,000  grains,  acoording  to  the 
season.  The  Hooghly,  it  is  estimated  deposits 
89,000,000  cubic  yards  of  mud,  the  Plate  83,000,- 
000  tons,  and  the  Mississippi,  according  to  care- 
ful estimates,  displaces  every  year  a  body  of  wa- 
ter in  the  OuU  of  Mexico  1  mile  square  and 
941  feet  deep.  This  is  continent-nuuclng  at  a 
rapid  rate,  bnt  not  all  the  matter  in  suspension 
reaches  the  river  mouth.  Much  of  it  is  depos- 
ited in  the  eddies  and  quiet  reaches  of  the  stream, 
and  thus  navigation  is  often  impeded.  The  wa- 
ter of  the  Mississippi  is  never  clear,  hence  its 
enormous  eneigy  in  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rial, but  it  is  well  known  that  successful  engi- 
neering devices  have  been  employed  in  making 
the  great  river  soonr  its  own  channel.  The 
quantity  of  solids  varies  largely.  In  the  river 
Tees  (England),  while  certain  training-works 
were  in  progress,  the  weight  of  solid  matter  was 
equal  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  water  (3  pounds 
in  a  cubic  foot).  In  the  Durance  and  the  Vist- 
ula in  flood  time  the  proportion  is  in  the 
Garonne  and  the  Rhine  The  maximum  ob- 
served in  the  Rhone  is  In  the  Nile  the  quan- 
tity carried  in  suspension  is  small,  about  ^  of 
the  weight  of  the  water.  The  efficient  trans^ 
portation  of  solid  matter  depends  on  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  which  is  never  constant,  but  where 
the  current  is  comparatively  steady  the  tendency 
of  the  matter  in  suspension  is  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  stream.  Numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  quantity 
at  material  that  water  will  carry  at  different 
velocities  without  overloading.  The  data  usu- 
ally quoted  are  those  of  M.  le  Comte  Du  Buat, 
who  found  that  a  velocity  of  8  inches  in  a  sec- 
ond would  move  semi-fluid  river  mud,  0  inches 
a  second  moved  soft  clay,  9  to  12  inches  a  second 
moved  coarse  sand,  and  2-13  feet  a  second  moved 
sea-shingle  1  inch  in  diameter.  Controversies 
have  arisen  from  measuring  the  amount  of  mat- 
ter in  a  onbic  foot  of  water,  mstead  of  that  moved 
in  a  given  time. 

Mr.  W.  Airy  has  calculated  that  the  carrying 
capacity  of  a  stream  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of 
its  velocity.  Take,  for  instance,  a  current  mov- 
ing 8  feet  in  a  second :  If  its  velocity  be  increased 
to  B  feet  a  second  it  will  move  twice  as  much  silt 
88  at  the  lower  rate,  or  if  to  16  feet  a  second  it 
will  move  64  times  the  weight  that  it  did  before. 
Again,  the  scouring  power  of  a  very  shallow 
rapid  stream  is  less  than  that  of  a  deeper  and 
slower  one.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  usual 
process  of  deepening  rivers  has  been  by  dredging; 
some  of  the  modem  devices  have  been  described 
in  earlier  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cyclopiedia." 
This  process  requires  the  raising  of  the  material 
from  the  bed  of  the  streiun,  and  its  transpor- 
tation to  a  distance.   Of  course,  if  the  mate- 


rial can  be  broken  up  by  mechanical  means  the 
river  will  earn'  it  away  so  long  as  the  water  is 
not  ovraloadea.  Among  the  devices  resorted  to 
are  harrows  and  the  like  for  stirring  up  the  river- 
bed. Barges  with  wing-dams  attached  to  them 
have  been  used  to  deepen  narrow  channels,  the 
barge  being  anchored  and  the  dams  lowered  so 
that  the  increased  current  carried  away  the  silt 
deposit.  Barges  fitted  in  tike  manner  with  wing- 
dams  sometimes  have  rakes  or  barrows  attached 
to  the  bows,  and  are  allowed  to  drift  with  the 
onrrent,  the  increased  pressure  forcing  them 
down  stream  and  tearing  np  the  bott(»n  as  they 
move.  By  this  method  60  cubic  yards  of  day 
and  sand  were  removed  from  the  l>ed  of  the  Gla- 
ronne  river  at  a  cost  of  about  5  cents  a  yard.  In 
the  Mississippi  two  harrows,  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  were  used.  Each  of  them  was 
capable  of  moving  about  10,000  cubic  yards  a 
day.  These  machmes  were  efficient  in  deepening 
the  channels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
river  Maas,  below  Rotterdam,  has  been  deepened 
by  means  of  a  steamer  having  shafts  with  screw 

firopellers  at  the  ends,  which  could  be  lowered  to 
he  Dottom  and  caused  to  revolve  at  a  high  speed. 
These  removed  sand  at  the  rate  of  180  cubic 
yards  an  hour,  but  eventually  suction-pipes  were 
substituted,  which  raised  tiie  sand  from  the  bot- 
tom and  discharged  it  during  ebb  tide.  These 
methods  were  found  to  be  far  more  efilcient  than 
direct  dred^ng.  In  New  York  harbor,  and  else- 
where in  this  countr}',  the  plan  of  agitating  the 
bottom  by  means  of  forced  currents  of  water  or 
air,  has  been  successfully  tried,  and  similar  de- 
vices have  been  employed  at  Tilbury  Docks  in 
the  Thames,  and  by  the  French  in  Algeria. 

In  the  Pens  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
a  somewhat  primitive  but  effectual  method  is 
still  in  vogue.  Cylinders  covered  with  spikes 
(technically  called  hedgehogs)  are  dragged  oack 
and  forth  over  the  bottom,  revolving  as  they  go. 
The  current  does  not  exceed  three  feet  a  second, 
yet  the  (quantity  of  material  removed  is  about 
700  tons  in  a  woricing  day.  This  is  curied  witii 
but  slight  loss  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  and  de- 
posited in  a  deep  estuary  where  it  can  do  no 
harm.  The  cost  is  less  than  two  cents  a  cubic  yard. 
The  machines  described  are  really  efficient  only 
when  the  bottom  consists  of  fine,  soft  material. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  has  devised  an  apparatus  de- 
signed to  remove  clay  and  other  hard,  compact 
materiid.  A  vertical  shaft  is  fitted  with  a  conical 
cutter  at  the  lower  end,  and  immediately  above 
it  a  screw  propeller,  llie  shaft  is  fixed  at  the 
stem  of  a  barge,  or  parses  through  a  well  amid- 
ships. It  can  be  readily  moved  up  or  down, 
and  revolved  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  con- 
ical cutter  tears  np  the  clay,  and  the  revolv- 
ing blades  above  chum  it  into  diluted  mnd,  in 
which  condiUon  it  will  remain  in  suspension  for 
a  long  time.  One  of  these  mRchines  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  an  English  tidal  river,  but 
reports  of  its  performance  nave  not  been  pub- 
lished. The  problem  of  deepening  navigable 
channels  is  of  great  importance,  since  the  tend- 
ency of  all  eitifis  is  to  encroach  by  slow  degrees 
upon  the  tidal  prism  as  fixed  by  nature.  If  tides 
and  currents  can  be  successfully  harnessed  to  do 
the  work  of  dredfpng,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  effect- 
ually, the  gain  will  be  corrmpondingly  great 
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A  NoTel  Landtttf •Stafe.— In  tidal  waters  of 
moderate  rise  and  fall,  or  in  rivers  that  are  sub- 
ject to  periodical  freshets,  the  floating  stage  or 
wharf  boat  ordinarily  meets  all  the  required  con- 
ditions, but  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
is  considerable,  as  along  the  Atlantic  coast  north 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  in  the  waters  surrounding 
Great  Britain  where  there  is  often  something  of  a 
sea  at  pier-heads  and  in  other  exposed  situations, 
it  oftra  becomes  a  problem  how  to  provide  a 
convenient  and  safe  landing  for  passengers. 
H.  Noel  lUdley,  of  Westminster,  England,  has 
devised  an  ingenions  stage  that  has  for  aBveral 


enough  to  serve  u  a  loose  jacket  for  the  flzat  cyl- 
inder is  sunk  about  18  feet  below  the  sea  bottom 
(see  Fig  1),  leaving  ^  feet  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sea.  This  opper  section  is  verticallj 
bisected  by  two  slots,  B  B,  diametrically  opposite, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fixtures  of  the  platform 
cylinder.  It  is  evident  that  if  cylinder  No.  1 
be  placed  inside  cylinder  No.  2  it  can  slide  freely 
up  and  down  within  the  latter,  the  rigid  brace 
A  A  running  in  the  slots  B  B  and  the  platform 
rising  and  nlUng  outside  the  larger  cylinder. 
The  two  dots  admit  water  to  the  inside  of  the 
larger  cylinder,  bnt  so  slowly  that  the  general  in- 
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months  stood  the  test  of  actual  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Victoria  promenade  pier  at  Folke- 
stone. The  landing  is  exposed  to  tne  sea,  and  an 
ordinary  float  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  stage  is  a  timber  platform  or  deck  resting 
on  a  framework  of  iron  girders  and  rigidly  at- 
tached to  a  vertical  cylindrical  float  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  nineteen  feet  long,  having  sufficient 
displacement  to  support  a  full  load  of  passengers 
at  a  height  above  the  sea  level  corresponding 
with  the  gangways  of  the  steamers  using  the  pier. 
The  points  of  rigid  attachment  (A  A,  Fig.  2) 
of  the  platform  to  the  cylinder  are  two,  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  one  another,  and  the  platform 
surrounds  the  rest  of  t  he  cylinder  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  inches,  suitably  braced  for  strength. 
At  the  place  where  thiH  cylindrical  float  is  to  re- 
main another  iron  cylinder  60  feet  long  and  huge 
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side  level  is  not  perceptibly  afl!ected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  waves.  The  comparatively  slow  move- 
ment of  the  tide,  however,  changes  the  level  con- 
stantly, and  with  it  of  course  the  platform  rises 
and  falls.  Access  to  the  pier  level  is  afforded  by 
flxed  iron  steps  beside  the  platform.  In  the  illus- 
tration details  of  steps,  railings,  etc.,  are  omit- 
ted to  avoid  confusion.  So  perfectly  steady  is 
tills  float  and  its  attachments  that  a  visitor  who 
had  been  in  tiie  habit  of  fishing  from  the  plat- 
form could  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  it 
was  afloat  It  is  said  that  the  inventor  is  abont 
to  apply  the  same  principle  to  a  large  swim- 
minff-batb  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shor& 

The  Loa  TIadnct.— The  completion  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  highest  railway  viaduct  in 
the  world— highest  certainly  in  that  it  is  placed 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level- 
is  one  of  the  more  noteworthy  engineering  feats 
of  the  year.  The  Autofagasta  Railway  tn  Bo- 
livia crosses  the  higher  Andes  in  its  necessarily 
circuitous  route  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 
The  cafion  spanned  by  this  structure  is  the  bed 
of  the  river  Loa,  and  was  probably  formed  by  the 
joint  action  of  volcanic  forces  and  ice.  The 
sides  are  precipitous,  and  all  the  iron  work  had 
to  be  delivered  at  the  crest  of  the  western  abut- 
ment and  lowered  into  the  cafSon. 

The  iron  work  was  all  prepared  in  England, 
and  so  (arefully  were  the  calculations  made  that 
no  readjustment  was  necessary  when  the  col- 
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umti-s  were  erected.  The  structure  rests  on  seven 
piers,  each  consisting  of  four  hollow  iron  col- 
umns, cross-braced  in  sections  of  uniform  height, 
and  spreading  at  the  base  like  the  letter  A.  The 
track  rests  on  lattice  ginters^hich  in  turn  rest 
upon  the  apex  of  the  A.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  intnnBioally  remarkable  about  the  plan 
of  construction.  In  the  absence  of  trustworthy 
data  it  was  necessary  to  take  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions against  wmd  force.  The  calculations 
were  therefore  made  to  resist  pressure  that  would 
blow  a  train  of  empty  trucks  from  the  track,  the 
estimated  condition  of  least  stability  being  when 
a  bridge  is  loaded  with  an  empty  trtun.  ^e  cal- 
culations, it  should  be  noted,  took  into  account 
the  weight  of  the  atmoiphere,  which  is  only 
aboat  two  thirds  that  at  the  sea  level. 

No  temporary  staging  was  used.  A  wire>rope 
tramway  stretcned  from  side  to  side  of  the  canon 
was  nsed  to  transport  and  place  the  different 
parts  where  they  were  needed — a  device  suo- 
cessfully  employed  in  many  works  now  in  prog- 
less  in  this  country. 

This  tramway  was  also  used  to  carry  a  locomo- 
tive piecemeal  across  the  canon — a  service  which 
was  successfully  performed,  but  which,  when  the 
boiler  was  sent  across,  strained  the  ropes  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  girders  were  put  together 
on  the  abutment  and  transported  to  their  places 
complete  with  the  aid  of  the  tramway  and  a 
.  crane.  Tbo  iron  columns  were  tested  before  ship- 
ment from  England,  and  endured  a  longitudinal 
pressure  of  600  tons  without  measurable  deflec- 
tion. The  labor  was  all  done  by  men,  mostly 
sailors,  unskilled  in  this  kind  of  work,  superin- 
tended, of  course,  by  trained  engineers.  The 
principal  dimensions  of  the  viaduct  are: 

Xength  between  Abntmenta   800  ft. 

Bel^t  from  water  tii  nils   S8U  ft. 

I^gth  of  longest  ctdnmii   814  ft. 

LemgUl  of  prlnoliul  apaos   80  ft. 

Wefrht  of  hon  woik  1,110  toni. 

KdUiv  load  per  foot   1}  tona. 

Gauge  of  rallwaj   3^  ft. 

The  structure  was  designed  bvEdward  Woods, 
C.  E.,  and  Joseph  Hardmg,  G.  and  the  con- 
struction was  superintended  by  Peter  Fisher  and 
Joseph  Fisher,  who  came  out  from  England  for 
the  purpose.  The  viaduct,  exclusive  of  the  ma- 
■oniy  foundations,  was  put  together  in  a  few  days 
more  than  nine  months,  and  without  loss  of  life 
or  serious  accident 

Canalization  of  BirerB.— Outside  of  profes- 
sional circles  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  now  given  in  Europe 
to  the  improvement  of  internal  navigation.  In 
the  "  Annnal  Cyclopssdia  "  for  1688,  the  hydrau- 
lic canal-lift  at  Les  Fontinettes,  France,  was  de- 
scribed and  illustrated.  Since  then  other  simi- 
lar structures  iiave  been  completed  or  be^n  at 
several  importuit  points  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  Not  only  is  interest  largely 
centered  on  artificial  water-ways,  but  the  conver- 
sion of  shallow  rivers  into  navigable  streams  is 
attracting  attention.  In  1884  a  meeting  of  Bel- 
gian, Dutch,  and  German  engineofi  convened 
at  Bremen,  to  consider  possible  improvements 
within  their  respective  boundaries.  From  this 
resulted  the  first  international  congress  at  Brus- 
sels, in  May,  1885.  A  second  congress  met  at 
Vienna,  in  June,  1886,  and  the  third  took  place 
in  AugoBt,  1888,  at  FrankfortKin-the-Main.  It 


is  authoritatively  said  that  there  is  quite  a 
general  revival  of  canal  construction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  canalization  of  rivers.  Eai'ly  in 
the  present  century  enterprises  of  this  character 
were  pushed  forward  with  much  energy,  but  Uie 
oonstraction  of  railroads  temporarily  checked 
work,  and  the  nations  are  now  learning  the  lesson 
that  after  all  speed  is  not  everything  in  ques- 
tions of  transportation.  In  America,  while  the 
conditions  are  somewhat  different,  we  are  un- 
doubtedly nearing  a  period  when  internal  water 
transportation  will  resume  at  least  a  share  of  its 
former  importance.  In  the  international  con- 
gress at  Vienna  it  was  decided  that  under  some 
drcumstances  navigable  ways  conid  be  profitably 
operated  in  competition  with  railways.  The 
boats  carry  raw  material  at  rates  that  are  not 
remunerative  to  railroads,  and  thus  deliver  ma- 
terial at  the  manufacturing  centers  which  other- 
wise would  not  reach  them  at  all.  This  largely 
increases  the  manufactured  product,  which  in 
turn  reacts  fitvorablr  to  the  railroads  by  increas- 
ing their  paying  trame.  According  to  M.  Bottl6, 
probably  the  highest  European  authority  on  the 
subject,  the  Rnine,  the  Elbe,  the  Seine,  and 
the  network  of  canals  extending  from  Belgium 
to  Paris  in  the  north  of  France  are  to-day  suc- 
cessful competitors  with  parallel  and  prosperous 
tines  of  railroad.  "  Experience,"  he  says.  "  has 
shown  that  the  most  prosperous  railways  are 
those  that  run  by  the  sick  of  the  most  fre- 
quented water-ways.  Wherever  the  latter  have 
been  improved  not  only  has  a  boat-service  sub- 
sisted, but  its  trafBc  has  increased  without  hin- 
dering the  development  of  the  railway." 

la  the  United  States  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  water-waj^s  has  neen  discredited  by 
the  abuses  connected  with  appropriations  under 
successive  river  and  harbor  Dills,  but  neTerthe- 
less  much  has  been  accomplished.  Adjustable 
dams  have  been  constructed  on  many  Western 
rivers  through  combined  private  and  public  en- 
terprise, but  our  engineers  may  gain  many  sug- 
gestions from  the  experience  of  their  European 
brethren.  Very  many  devices  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  defflien  channels  tempora- 
rily by  means  of  adjustable  dams,  rolling  shut- 
ters, and  the  like.  Some  of  the  latest  inventions 
in  this  direction  are  embraced  in  the  large  works 
on  the  Seine,  below  Paris,  and  some  of  them  are 
illustrated  in  the  article  on  "  Irrigation." 

Conntry  Roads. — In  a  comparatively  newly 
settled  country  the  making  of  good  roads  is 
necessarily  slow,  but  there  are  encourt^ng  indi- 
cations that  people  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the 
enormous  waste  of  material  due  to  uie  caicless 
methods  heretofore  followed  by  local  road  com- 
missioners. In  several  States  the  authorities  are 
taking  steps  to  have  repairs  and  construction 
carried  out  under  competent  supervision  instead 
of  leaving  them  wholly  to  unskilled  labor.  This 
movement  is  largely  dne  to  the  action  of  the 
various  bicycle  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
Actuated,  at  first,  no  doubt  niainly  by  selfish  mo- 
tives, these  associations,  being  composed  largely 
of  young  men  of  means  and  good  social  stand- 
ing, have  been  able,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way, 
to  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  au- 
thorities with  highly  commendable  success. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  system  of  excel- 
lent roads*  in  this  country  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Boston,  where,  in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  more 
or  less,  almost  all  the  roads  are  in  good  passable 
condition  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  save  only 
when  buried  under  deep  snow.  In  New  Jersey 
the  movement  in  favor  of  road  improvement  has 
assumed  suEBcient  magnitude  to  be  ranked  among 
the  important  engineering  undertakings  of  the 
day.  The  specifiwitions  are  carefully  drawn  and 
provide  for  road-beds  sixteen  feet  wide  graded  to 
a  depth  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  according 
to  anticipatea  weight  of  traffic.  All  unfit  ma- 
terial is  removed  and  replaced  with  gravel,  slag, 


provided  for  by  a  central  opening  in  the  top  of 
the  shoe,  through  which  water  is  forced  at  a 
pressure  of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Each 
carriage  rests  upon  several  of  these  shoes.  Let 
us  suppose  the  train  to  be  at  a  stand,  all  the 
shoes  resting  squarely  upon  the  rails.  A  valve 
is  opened  and  water  is  forced  through  supply- 

fip^  down  through  the  opening  of  each  shoe, 
t  spreads  under  the  shoe,  and  contact  with  the 
rail  ceases — the  train  is  literally  afloat. 

The  water  speedily  leaks  out  around  the  edges 
of  the  shoes,  but  the  supply  is  kept  up  from  a 
reservoir  mounted  on 
the  train,  acitl  undtir  the 
requisite  jiressure  from 
L'ujiiprcs'red  air. 

Tiie  mmtive  power 
that  drive;^  the  tnLiii  is 
alsjj  hydraulic.  UmJer 
ettch  cnr  is  what  may 
not  inaptly  bo  de- 
scribed ae  a  reclilinefir 
turbine  —  that  is,  n. 
traugti  ftttcU  with  cross 


or  cinders.  It  i.s  then  well  rnlU^d  widi  a  fivc'tmi 
poller,  Poiindaticin  stones  of  trwp  roi?k  i(r<3  lnid 
breaking  yiiiitx.  with  \\w  intf'rntiwff  flllrti  with 
chips  Hiiil  spnlh,  Mti(3  over  (his  iiifli-aduni  in  two 
coumen  rolled  and  fiJIcd  in  thy  wifi  approvi^l 
maiMier.  Such  roiwls  ntx'  i-xpimsive  p,.^  eoiii|iiir?il 
with  the  aTeraso  counlrv  ruud,  wLich  is^  nearly 
iTnpa»siLl>lt^  Bfler  &  lii'nvv"  r/tiii.  liiif  they  .will  very 
soiiti  savo  their  vu^X  in  wear  and  tear  of  \'vh\v\^ 
and  Imr^ie-EK'sh, 

Hydraulic  Railway.— Nothing  fit  the  Paris 
Exhibition  Hltnu-twl  irmre  uinversul  ritlt?iiti"ii 
than  the  "  Chimin  rte  Fi^r  {.ili:f.srtnt  ""  of  M.  Burn'. 
The  little  railway  wns  five  hinidtvd  feet  losiff. 
supported  by  u  light  irrm  trestle  about  six  feet 
high.  The  mils  were  of  east  iron,  nitie  inciics 
wide,  and  rpptcnU  on  longilucUnal  tinil>erf.  The 

Klneiple  of  the  ruad  is  so  simple  ihut  it  t-jm 
eni»iiy  underftd'ul.  The  invt^nlioii  originnted 
with  the  livle  M.  UerBirLl,  inventur  uf  !i  tiirliine 
wli<>i'l.  but  it  hn-  boL'ii  bivjugliL  \u  iu  pre^-i-iit 
stage  of  development  by  M.  Barre.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  if  a  large  number  of 
small  spheres — fine  shot,  for  instance— are  placed 
between  two  flat  metal  plates,  the  plates  will 
move  easily  one  upon  the  other,  even  under  con- 
siderable pressure.  The  principle  is  identical 
with  that  of  anti-friction  axle-bearings.  If  the 
plates  are  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  wat«r,  the 
conditions  for  free  movement  are  still  more  fa- 
vorable, since  water  is  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  small  globules  with  very  little  friction 
among  themselves.  The  nine-inch  rail,  then,  is 
one  of  the  plates,  and  a  flat  patin  or  shoe,  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  nine  inches  wide  is  the 
otner.  With  a  thin  layer  of  water  between  them 
it  is  evident  that  the  one  will  move  readily 
upon  the  other  so  long  as  the  layer  of  water  re- 
mains to  separate  the  metal  surfaces.   This  is 
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blades.  Along  the  track  is  a  water  main  with 
stand-pipes  at  regular  intervals,  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  total  length  of  the  train.  When 
it  is  desired  to  set  the  train  in  motion,  a  valve- is 
opened,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  pro- 
jected into  the  buckets  of  the  straightened-ont 
tnrbinc  under  the  cars;  so  slight  is  the  friction 
of  the  floating  train  that  it  at  once  moves  off 
easily  and  smoothly.  The  stand-pipe  continues 
to  discharge  water  while  the  train  is  passing  the 
first  opening,  upon  which  itcloses  automatically, 
and  the  work  is  taken  up  by  the  next  stand-pipe. 
The  working  of  the  roaa  excited  the  admiration 
of  railroad' experts  from  all  over  the  world,  and  it 
appears  to  have  done  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
its  inventor  claimed  for  it.    While  it  can  only 
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be  introduced  where  there  is  an  adequate  water- 
supply,  there  are,  it  is  believed,  many  places 
where  its  advantages  are  obvious.  The  absence 
of  noise,  dust,  and  cinders,  for  instance,  would 
render  it  very  desirable  on  such  lines  as  the 
elevated  railways  in  New  York. 

The  consumption  of  water  is  far  less  than 
would  at  first  thought  seem  unavoidable.  The 
outflow  from  the  shoes,  as  well  as  from  the  pro- 
pelling apparatus,  falls  at  once  into  suitable 
water-ways,  and  is  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  amount  of  water  used  in  operating  the  ex- 
perimental section  in  Paris  is  given  by  M.  Barre 
as  follows :  13  gallons  a  minute  for  each  patin 
or  shoe,  and  8  gallons  per  ton,  for  a  mile,  under 
a  pressure  of  150  pounds.  There  is  scarcely  any 
resistance  at  all  on  a  level,  save  from  the  air, 
which  accounts  for  the  moderate  expenditure  of 
water  for  propelling.  The  experimental  section 
of  600  feet  was  passed  over  in  30  seconds,  includ- 
ing starting  and  stopping — a  rate  of  about  eleven 
mDes  an  hour,  whicn  is  certainly  very  creditable 
for  so  short  a  line. 

Eliminating  non  -  essential  details,  the  upper 
illustration  snows  A  the  car-bodv.  B  B  the  suoes 
or  slides  supposed  to  be  separatea  from  the  track 
C  C  by  a  thin  film  of  water.  D  is  the  water 
main  discharging  water  throu^  its  nozzle  E 
against  the  curved  plates  F  F  F  F.  The  train 
moves  as  the  arrow  flies.  The  lower  right  hand 
illustration  shows  a  portion  of  a  car  and  attach- 
ments  as  they  actually  appeared  in  Paris. 


It  is  said  that  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Rallwav  of  London,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem that  he  has  authorized  the  construction  of 
an  experimental  Bection  near  the  city. 

Electric  Mountain  Railway. — An  interest- 
ing example  of  transmission  of  power  by  elec- 
tricity is  found  in  the  railway  up  the  Burgen- 
stock  near  Lake  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  which  was 
opened  to  the  public  early  in  the  summer.  The 
power  is  generated  by  two  dynamos  driven  by 
a  water  wheel,  nominally  of  135  horse-power,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aar,  three  miles  distant. 
The  power  is  transmitted  through  insulated  cop- 
per wires  with  an  estimated  Toss  of  about  25 
per  cent.  The  dynamos  are  each  nominally  25 
norse-power.  A  single  pair  of  rails  is  used,  the 
line  being  altogether  938  metres  long,  curving 
along  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the 
Burgenstock  to  a  height  of  1,830  feet  above  the 
lake.  The  gradient  is  82  per  cent,  at  the  foot  of 
the  line,  but  is  increased  to  58  per  cent,  after  the 
first  400  yards,  and  this  is  maintained  to  the 
summit.  The  action  is  said  to  be  as  steady  and 
Bmooth  as  on  an  ordinary  line. 

Cable  Traction  for  Boats.— An  interesting 
series  of  experiments  has  been  instituted  at  the 
Junction  of  the  St.  Maur  and  St.  Maurice  canals, 
France,  with  a  view  to  substitute  traction  cables 
supported  on  poles  for  the  usual  methods  of  pro- 
pulsion, namely,  tow  boats,  men,  or  animals.  The 
matter  was  intrusted  to  M.  Maurice  Levy,  an  engi- 
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To  reduce  this  seemingly  simple  apparatus  to 
working  order  requires  an  elaborate  system  of 
valves  and  pip^  that  will  no  doubt  be  simplified 
when  the  principle  is  more  fully  developed. 


-^-j"  '^^^t!  neerof  thcFrcni-h  Instilutp.  An  endless  j«elu]lic 

I'libl.'  niiiiiiiiti'il  uTi  cflch  blink  n  ffw  yfird.-  froni 
the  water,  leaving  the  tow-path  free.  The  cable 
runs  over  channeled  pullevs  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  cable  lias  hnks  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, as  shown  at  the  left  of  the  figure,  and  the 
tow-line  is  passed  through  one  of  these,  usually 
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doubled,  so  that  by  casting  off  one  end  the  con- 
nection with  the  moving  cable  is  severed  at  any 
moment.  The  section  of  cable  shown  here 
represents  it  at  an  extraordinary  height  above 
the  tow-path.  At  the  regulation  level  it  is 
wilhin  easy  reach  of  the  ground,  and  as  the  rate 
of  speed  is  only  about  2\  miles  an  hour  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  to  attach  or  detach  the  tow-line  as 
required.  Upon  a  straight  stretch  of  canal  a 
faster  rate  could  no  doubt  be  safely  maintained. 
The  notches  shown  in  the  periphery  of  the  pulley 
are  designed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  links. 

Ware-Motors.  —  In  the  "Annual  Cyclopae- 
dia" for  1886  was  illustrated  a  rude  pump  act- 
uated by  wave  motion,  which  was  in  actual  use 
near  Alexandria  Bay.  The  idea  has  since  been 
utilized  on  a  larger  scale  along  the  sea-coast, 
where  the  regular  and  well-uigh  ceaseless  swell 
of  the  ocean  furnishes  an  enormous  amount  of 
power  that  has  heretofore  gone  to  waste.  The 
illustration  represents  one  of  a  series  of  pumps 
established  at  Long  Branch,  where  they  were 
employed  in  pumping  sea-water  into  tanks  for 
use  in  various  ways  about  the  town  and  the 
hotels.  A  similar  pump  of  far  great-er  size  and 
power  was  constructed  near  San  Francisco,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  was  destroyed  by  a  vessel 
that  drove  ashore  during  a  gale.  The  device  is 
so  simple  and  the  machinery  so  inexpensive  that 
it  would  seem  available  for  the  translation  of 
wave  power  in  many  places  when  no  other  nat- 
ural source  of  energy  is  to  be  found. 

EBICHSON,  JOHN,  engineer,  bom  in  Lang- 
banshyttan,  province  of  Wermland,  Sweden, 
July  31, 1803;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  8. 
1889.  His  father,  Olaf,  was  a  mine  owner,  and 
his  mother.  Sophie,  was  the  daughter  of  an  iron- 
master. Unfortunate  investments  in  mining 
property  had  made  the  farailv  poor  at  the  time 
of  John's  birth.  Of  his  childhood  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  impatient  of  routine,  and  of  his 
peculiarities  it  has  been  written  that  "  when 
scarcely  out  of  leading-strings  he  made  himself 
the  victim  of  family  discipline  by  stubbornly  in- 
sisting upon  going  around  on  all  fours,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself  and  which  nursery 
tradition  could  not  tolerate."  When  he  came  to 
Icara  the  alphabet  he  at  once  underst-txid  that 
the  various  letters  shown  him  were  but  symbols, 
and  was  soon  found  at  work  with  a  sharp  stick. 


drawing  in  the  sand  of  the  lake  beach  signs 
which  he  proposed  to  adopt  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Swedish  alphabet.  He  received  his  earliest 
instruction  from  a  Swedish  governess,  and  then 
was  taught  by  a  German  engineering  officer  He 
developed  extraordinary  mechanical  and  mathe- 
matical genius,  and  before  he  was  eleven  years 
old  produced  a  saw  mill  of  ingenious  construc- 
tion, the  frame  of  which  was  of  wood,  the  saw- 
blade  made  from  a  watch-spring,  and  the  crank 
cast  from  a  broken  tin  spoon.  He  also  planned 
a  pumping  engine  to  clear  the  mines  of  water. 
This  work  attracted  the  attention  of  Count 
Platen,  then  in  charge  of  the  OStha  ship-canal, 
on  which  Ericsson's  father  was  employed,  and 
through  his  influence  the  boy,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the 
Swedish  corps  of  mechanical  engineers.  After 
six  months'  study,  he  was  made  a  leveler  on  the 
ship-canal,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
assigned  to  set  out  the  work  of  a  section,  em- 
ploying 600  soldier  operatives.  It  was  necessary 
for  an  attendant  to  follow  him  with  a  stool,  on 
which  he  raised  himself  to  the  height  of  the 
leveling  instruments.  He  occupied  ois  leisure 
in  preparing  a  set  of  drawings,  showing  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  ship-canal  as  well  as  all  of 
the  machinenr  and  implements  used  in  its  con- 
struction. He  entered  the  Swedish  army  as  en- 
sign in  1620,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Royal 
Field  Chasseurs  of  J&mtland.  Shortly  afterward 
he  passed  with  distinction  a  competitive  exami- 
nation for  an  appointment  on  the  survey  of 
northern  Sweden.  His  work  in  this  capacity  ex- 
ceeded that  of  his  fellows,  and,  as  the  surveying 
was  paid  for  by  the  piece,  ho  did  double  work. 
In  order  to  avoid  criticism,  he  was  carried  on 
the  pay-rolls  as  two  men.  Meanwhile  he  under- 
took the  preparing  and  engraving  of  a  series  of 
plates  illustrating  the  (IStha  Canal.  For  this 
purpose  bo  designed  a  lino-engraving  machine, 
oy  means  of  which,  within  a  single  year,  he  com- 
pleted eighteen  copper  plates,  each  of  300  super* 
flcial  inches.  The  utilization  of  flame  as  a 
means  of  developing  mechanical  power  next  en- 
gaged him,  and  tie  Duilt  a  condensing-flame  en- 
gine of  ten  horse-power.  His  drawings  were 
shown  to  the  king,  Charles  John,  who,  recogniz- 
ing his  wonderful  ability,  advised  him  to  go 
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abroad,  Bince  his  own  oountry  conld  not  reward 
him  as  he  deserred. 

In  1826  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  to  visit 
England  and  introduce  the  engine  there;  but 
he  never  returned  to  Sweden,  anu  in  the  follow- 
ing year  resigned  bis  commission  in  the  army, 
having  meanwhile  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  engine  was  not  suooessful,  as  the  fiame  pro- 
duced by  mineral  fael  was  far  less  in  volume 
than  that  derived  from  a  pine-wood  fire,  and  the 
intense  heat  from  the  coal  soon  destroyed  the 
working  parts  of  the  machine.  New  experi- 
ments were  instituted,  which  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  an  engine  that  Ericsson  patented 
and  sold  to  Joim  &«ithwaite.  He  then  pro- 
dnoed  in  rapid  succession  an  instrument  for 
taking  sea  soundings,  a  hydrostatic  weighing 
machine,  an  apparatus  for  making  salt  from 
brine,  a  file-cutting  machine,  and  many  other 
devices,  including  tubiilar  steam  boilers  and  ar- 
tificial draught  by  centrifugal  fan-blowers,  dis- 
pensing  with  huge  smoke-stacks,  economizing 
inei,  ajod  shoving  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion 
that  tlie  production  of  steam  was  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  fire-surface.  In  the  steamship 
"  Victory  "  he  made,  in  1^8,  the  first  ^plication 
to  navigation  of  the  prinoiple  of  condensing 
steam  and  returning  the  water  to  the  boiler,  and 
in  the  same  year  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  his 
self-acting  gun-lock,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
was  that,  by  its  means,  naval  cannon  conld  be 
automatically  dischan^  at  any  elevation,  not- 
withstanding the  rolmig  of  the  ship.  He  was 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  terms  of  its  adoption  in 
the  British  nayr,  and  then  kept  the  secret  of  this 
invention  until  184S,  when  he  applied  it  to  the 
wrooght-iron  guns  of  the  "  Princeton."  In  1829 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  offered 
•  prize  of  £500  for  the  best  locomotive  capable 
of  fuIflUim;  certain  stipulations.  Five  loco- 
motives entered  the  contest,  and  the  "  Novelty," 
planned  and  completed  in  seven  weeks  by  John 
Ericsson,  was  placed  on  the  trial  ground.  It 
exceeded  its  competitors  in  lightness,  elegance, 
and  speed,  attaining  the  then  amazing  rapidity 
of  thirty  miles  an  nour ;  but  the  "  Rocket,"  de- 
signed by  George  Stephenson,  proved  superior  in 
traction,  and  was  awarded  tne  prize.  In  the 
"  Novelty,"  Ericsson  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
the  theory  that  a  certain  extent  of  surface  was 
necessary  for  the  generation  of  a  given  quantity 
of  steam.  He  also  introduced  into  its  construc- 
tion several  new  features,  the  four  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  retained  in  the  locomotive  of 
the  present  day.  Nearly  half  a  century  later 
John  Bonme  wrote;  "In  looomotive  e^neer- 
ing,  nothing  more  original  or  more  elegant  has 
been  produced  than  the  •  Novelty.' "  During  the 
same  year,  Ericsson  invented  a  steam  fire-engine, 
and  on  the  burning  of  the  Argyle  Booms  in 
London  in  1839,  "for  the  first  time  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  mechanical  power  of  fire."  A 
larger  engine,  built  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
soon  afterward  saved  valuable  buildings  at  a  fire 
in  Berlin,  and  a  third  was  built  for  the  Liver- 
pool docks  in  1880.  The  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  New  York  city  gave  him  in  1840  its  great 
gold  medal  for  the  best  plan  of  a  steam  fire- 
engine.  In  1830  he  introduced  "  link  motion  " 
for  reversing  locomotive  engines,  and  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  device  is  now  in  use  on  all  loco- 


motives. His  famous  aUoric  engine  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1888.  In  this  be  endeavond  to 
show  that  heat  is  an  agent  that  undergoes  no 
change,  and  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  dis- 
appears in  exerting  the  mechanical  force  de- 
veloped by  steam  engines.  A  working  model 
of  five  horse-power  was  built,  in  which  he  placed 
the  "  regenerator."  Lectures  were  deliver^  on 
it  by  Dr.  Dionysius  Lsrdner  and  Michael  Para- 
day,  and  it  was  highly  approved  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Ure  and  Sir  Richard  PhilUps.  At  first  it  proved 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  necessarily  hign  tem- 
perature, which  produced  oxidation  and  de- 
stroyed the  valves  and  other  working  parts.  In 
1858  the  caloric  ship  "Ericsson,"  of  8,000  tons, 
was  propelled  by  a  motor  on  the  same  principle. 
A  trial  trip  from  New  York  to  Washington  and 
back  showed  great  economy  in  fuel,  out  at  a 
speed  too  slow  to  compete  with  steam. 

For  several  years  thereafter  Ericsson  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  stationary 
caloric  engine,  and  nearly  10,000  such  engines 
have  been  built,  hundreds  being  employ^  in 
New  York  city  for  pumping  vater  in  private 
dwellings.  In  18^  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  the  gold  and  surer 
Bumford  medals  to  Ericsson  "  for  his  improve- 
ments in  the  management  of  heat,  particularly 
as  shown  in  his  caloric  engine  in  1858."  This 
was  the  second  bestowal  of  this  award,  the  first 
having  been  made  to  Robert  Han,  in  18^  for 
his  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  In  1886  Ericsson 
invented  and  patented  the  screw-propeller  that 
revolutionized  navigation,  and  in  1837  he  built 
a  steam  tag,  the  "  Francis  B.  Ogden,"  with  twin 
screw  propellers,  which  on  trial  towed  the  Amerir 
can  packet  ship  "Toronto"  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour  on  the  river  Thames.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Admiralty  barge  was  towed  ten  miles  an 
hour ;  but,  despite  tEet  practical  dunonstration, 
these  dignitaries  decided  that  "  even  if  the  pro- 
peller had  the  power  of  propelling  a  vessel,  it 
would  be  altogether  useless  in  practice,  because 
the  power  bein^  applied  to  the  stem,  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  make  the  vessel 
steer."  Francis  B.  Ogden,  a  pioneer  in  steam 
navigation  on  American  waters,  at  that  time 
United  States  consul  in  Liverpool,  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  invention,  and  in  1^  he  was 
interested  with  Ericsson  in  the  construction  of 
the  iron-screw  steamer  "Robert  F.  Stockton," 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  canvas  in  1839 
and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  tug-boat  on 
Delaware  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Through  Mr.  Ogden,  Ericsson  was  presented  to 
Com.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  who  ui:ged  his  coming 
to  this  country, 

In  1889  he  resided  his  place  in  London  as 
superintending  engineer  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember, Com.  Stockton  exerted  his  infiuence 
with  the  authorities  in  Washington  for  permis- 
sion to  build  a  steamer  from  Ericsson's  design, 
and  under  his  own  superintendence.  A  change 
of  administration  intervened,  and  it  was  not 
until  1841  that  permission  was  given  him  to  fur- 
nish designs  for  the  screw  war-snip  •*  Princeton," 
the  first  vessel  ever  built  with  the  propelling 
machinery  below  the  water  line  out  of  the  reach 
of  hostile  shot.  Besides  its  screw  propeller,  the 
"  Princeton  "  was  remarkable  for  numerous  me- 
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chanical  inventions  devised  by  Ericsson,  such  as 
a  direct -acting  semi-cylindricfU  steam  engine  of 
great  compactness  and  simplicity,  a  telescopic 
smoke-stacK,  and  independent  centrifugal  blow- 
ers for  ventilation  and  lor  promoting  combustion 
in  the  boiler-furnaces,  whioh  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  exposing  the  chimney  during  a  battle. 
Ue  also  fitted  it  with  wrought-iron  ^nn-carria^, 
with  mechanism  for  dispensing  with  breechmg 
and  taking  up  the  recoil  of  the  12-inch  wrought- 
iron  gun  (the  first  of  its  kind,  and  up  to  that 
time  the  largest  and  most  powerful  piece  of  ord- 
nance mounted  on  shipboard),  the  self-acting 
lock  refused  by  the  British  authorities,  and  an 
optical  instrument  to  enable  the  commanding 
officer,  by  mere  inspection,  accurately  to  ascer- 
tain the  distance  of  the  object  to  be  arrived  at. 
Notwithstanding  the  tragic  accident  that  at- 
tended its  public  exhibition  in  February,  1844 — 
when,  by  the  bursting  of  a  13-inch  gun,  built  in 
the  United  States  on  the  plan  of  the  first,  which 


For  the  philosophical  exhibits,  be  was  awarded 
the  prize  medal  of  the  exhibition. 

Previous  to  18S6,  Ericsson  conceived  the  idea 
that  was  put  into  practical  shape  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, 18S4,  he  submitted  to  Xapoleon  III  plans 
of  a  partially  submerged  armored  vessel  with 
guns  m  a  revolving  shot-proof  cupola  placed 
centrallv  on  the  deck.*  These  were  not  acted 
on  until  1861,  when  they  formed  the  suggestion 
of  the  "  Monitor,"  which  was  designed  and  built 
by  hira  in  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United 
States  Government,  under  very  arbitrary  condi- 
tions. When  the  proposition  to  build  tlus  vessel 
was  accepted,  the  only  drawing  completed  by 
him  was  a  mere  outline  and  section  to- illustrate 
the  stability  of  the  structure;  but  by  extraordi- 
nary energy  and  executive  skill,  calculations  and 
working  drawings  were  made,  and  the  '•  Moni  ■ 
tor"  was  launched  with  steam  machinery  com- 

elete  one  hundred  days  from  the  laying 'of  her 
eel.  iihe  arrived  in  Hampton  Rcwds  just  in 


Ericsson  brought  with  him  from  England,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
other  distinguished  spectators  were  killed— the 
"  Princeton  "  is  correctly  regarded  as  the  pioneer 
of  modem  naval  construction  and  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  steam  marine  of  the  world.  During 
the  construction,  and  before  the  end  of  1843, 
numerous  propeller  vessels  wore  built  and  fur- 
nished with  engines  by  Ericsson  for  carrying 
freight  on  the  rivers  and  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  propellers  were  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  more  tnan  sixty  vessels  in 
this  country  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
evade  his  patent.  Up  to  this  time  European  en- 
gineers were  skeptical  regarding  the  commercial 
value  of  the  new  method  of  propulsion,  but  the 
successful  completion  of  the  '■  Princeton "  dic- 
tated the  reconstruction  of  navies.  A  committee 
of  the  American  Institute  said  of  this  vessel, 
"  Nothing  in  the  history  of  mechanics  surpasses 
■  the  inventive  genius  of  Capt.  Ericsson,  unless  it 
be  the  moral  daring  of  Capt.  Stockton  in  the 
adoption  of  so  many  novelties  at  one  time."  In 
1851,  in  the  United  States  division  of  the  World's 
Pair  held  in  London,  Ericsson  exhibited  several 
of  his  inventions,  including  his  instruments  for 
measuring  distances  at  sea,  a  hydrostatic  gauge 
for  fluids  under  pressure,  a  gauge  for  the  vol- 
ume  of  water  passing  through  pipes,  the  alarm 
barometer,  a  pyrometer,  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring fluids  by  the  velocity  with  which  they 
pass  through  definite  apertures,  and  a  self-regis- 
tering deep-sea  lead  that  is  still  employed  by  the 
Uiiitm  States  Coast  Survey,  the  principle  of 
which  was  adopted  in  constructing  tlie  sounding 
apparatus  used  by  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition. 


■■ICnOH*S  "  WHTRDa,"  BBOTHmAL  TIBW 
AMD  BKVOLVnia  TUUUR. 

time  to  defeat,  on  March  9, 1862,  the  Confeder- 
ate iron-clad  "  Merrimac."  which  on  the  preced- 
ing day  had  destroyed  the  "  Cumberiand  "  and 
"  Congress."  and  was  about  to  sink  or  disperM 

the  rest  of  the  wooden  vessels  there.  In  Eng- 
land the  success  of  the  "  Monitor"  gave  rise  to 
the  statement :  "  Yesterday  England  had  a  great 
navy ;  to-day  she  has  but  two  vessels  worthy  of 
the  name."  No  other  revolution  in  naval  archi- 
tecture was  so  sudden,  so  startling,  so  decisive  of 
mighty  results,  so  dramatic,  and  of  such  abiding 
and  growing  importance.  At  the  time  of  this 
battle  the  last  installment  of  money  had  not 
been  paid  to  the  inventor,  and  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  tisking  of  Congress  "such  suitable  re- 
turn as  will  ennce  the  gratitude  of  the  nation," 
but  Ericsson  replied:  "All  the  remuneration  I 
desire  for  the  'Monitor'  I  get  out  of  the  oon- 
stniction  of  it.   It  is  all-sumcient."  A  fleet  of 


*  A  revolvliig  tmret  was  patsnted  bv  Tfa»odora  K.  Tlmbr. 
who  exhibited  a  model  In  16*1,  and  filed  ■  car  rat  la  the  Patont 
im<x  at  WBsblngton  In  1A18.  But  firlMMn  naver  admittad 
Ibut  Tlmby  waa  the  original  Investor,  oUimlnf  that  the  Idea 
was  old. 
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iroD-clad  vessels  of  the  "Monitor"  trpe  was 
quickly  built  after  the  victory  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Six  of  them  in  Charleston  harbor,  within 
flfty-two  days,  were  struck  by  hostile  shots  an 
aggregate  of  638  times  without  one  penetration 
of  side  armor,  turret,  or  pilot-house.  The  "  Wee- 
hawken  "  defeated  and  captured  the  Confederate 
ram  "Atlanta,"  and  the  "Montaak"  destroyed 
the  "  Nashville."  In  August.  18M,  the  monitors 
captured  the  ram  "Tennessee"  in  Mobile  Bay. 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Turkey  adopted 
the  American  turret  system,  and  when  the  "  Mi- 
antoDomoh  "  visited  Europe  the  British  Uovem- 
ment  began  the  construction  of  similar  vessels, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1869  Ericsson  built  for 
the  Spanish  Oovemment  a  fleet  of  thirty  steam 
guijboats,  which  was  intended  to  guard  Cuba 
against  filibustering  expeditions. 

Ericsson  published  in  1876  a  volume  entitled 
"Contributions  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition," 
devoted  largely  to  description  of  his  engineering 
constructions  after  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
In  it  he  says :  "  The  commissioners  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  having  omitted  to  invite  me 
to  exhibit  the  results  of  my  labors  connected 
with  mechanics  and  physios,  a  gap  in  their  rec- 
ord of  material  progress  exceeding  one  third  of 
a  century  has  been  occasioned.  I  have,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  proper  to  publish  a  statement  of 
my  principal  labors  daring  the  last  third  of  a 
century,  the  achievements  of  which  the  promot- 
ers ot  the  Centennial  Exhibition  have  called  upon 
tlw  civilized  world  to  recognize." 

In  1881  he  devised  his  latest  var-ship,  the 
"  Destroyer,"  which  he  invented  to  destrov  the 
s^tem  of  iron-clads  that  he  had  previously  de- 
signed.  This  boat  is  of  iron,  130  feet  long,  and 
cjarries  a  submarine  16-inch  gun  that  discharges 
a  projectile  weighing  1,000  pounds,  and  contain- 
ing 800  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  against  the  hull 
of  an  iron-clad  below  the  customary  water-line 
armor-belt  with  such  effect  that  water-tight  com- 

Sartments  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  United 
tates  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  the  purchase  of 
this  vessel  for  the  navy  in  1885,  but  the  bill 
£tiled  to  become  a  law. 

For  many  years  Ericsson  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  scientific  investigations.  He  computed 
the  influences  that  retard  the  earth's  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  announced  that  the  theory' of  the  moon 
being  devoid  of  water  was  erroneous,  demon- 
strating that  the  great  '*  ring  mountains  "  could 
not  be  composed  of  volcanic  matter — "  mineral 
substances  originally  in  a  state  of  fusion  " — but 
that  they  were  inert  glaciers  made  permanent  as 
granite  by  perpetual  intense  cold.  Subsequently 
be  showed  exactly  how  the  annular  glaciers  were 
formed  by  vortex  columns  of  vapor,  and  how 
the  conical  hills  within  the  circular  walls  were 
formed.  He  claimed  that  the  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  bore  the  same  proportion  to  its 
mass  as  the  waters  of  the  eartn's  oceans  do  to 
the  terrestrial  mass,  and  that  the  aggregate  water 
of  the  moon  is  3,036,600  cubic  inches.  He  de- 
signed a  pyrheliometer  to  show  the  intensity  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  mode  careful  studies  of  the 
mechanical  energy  stored  up  in  the  sun.  These 
studies  led  to  his  "  sun  motor,"  erected  in  New 
York  in  1883,  to  the  perfection  of  which  the  efforts 
of  his  last  years  were  devoted.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  condense  the  heat  from  tlie  solar  atmosphere, 


and  so  provide  fuel,  without  cost  or  transporta- 
tion, at  every  point  within  the  temperate  and  trop- 
ical regions  of  the  world.  That  the  motor  can 
do  this  nas  been  demonstrated.  From  the  opera- 
tion of  this  motor,  he  showed  that  the  calcula- 
tions made  by  Pouillet,  Vicaire,  Sainte-Claire  De- 
ville,  and  other  French  scientists,  assigning  to 
the  solar  sur&ee  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures, were  incorrect,  and  that  Newton's  far 
higher  estimate  on  the  same  subject  must  be  ac- 
cepted. He  erected  a  large  solar  pyrometer  in 
1884,  and  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  carried 
on  by  him  during  that  summer  ne  concluded 
that  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  surface  was  not 
less  than  8,060,737°  Fahr.  The  results  of  his  many 
researches  on  ecientiflc,  naval,  and  mechaniou 
subjects  were  given  to  the  world  in  papers  con- 
tributed by  him  to  various  journals  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Ericsson's  genius  was  recognized  by  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  conferred  upon  him  various  hon- 
ors, and  on  his  last  birthday  sent  a  special  mes- 
senger with  his  oongratulations.  He  was  knight 
commander  of  the  orders  of  Nordstjeman,  Dan- 
nebrog  (first  class),  Isabel  la  Catolica,  Sanet 
Olaf,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  Vosa.  A  spe- 
cial gold  medal  was  sent  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  in  recognition  of  his  attainments  in 
science,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  grand 
cross  of  naval  merit  from  Alpnonso  XII,  of  Spain. 
The  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  State  Legisla- 
tures were  voted  to  iiim.  Wesleyan  University 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D,  in  1803,  and  he 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Roval 
University  of  Lund,  Sweden.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  scientific  societies,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  including  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Stockholm  and  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Civil  Engineers,  and  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  tlnion  Le^ue  Club,  In  1867  a 
huge  granite  monument,  qoarried  in  one  piece, 
was  set  in  front  of  his  birthplace,  bearing  the 
inscription  in  the  Swedish  language :  "John 
Ericsson  was  bom  here,  July  31,  1803."  On  the 
roadside  leading  to  his  old  home  stands  an  iron 
pyramid  with  an  inscription  testifying  to  his 
fame.  Ericsson  married  an  English  woman  in 
1829,  but  she  died  twenty  years  ago,  and,  as  he 
was  without  direct  hein^  nis  property  was  be- 
queathed to  his  relatives  in  Sweden.  During  his 
residence  in  New  York  he  lived  at  36  Beach 
Street,  where  he  passed  a  solitary  life,  refusing  to 
see  any  one  but  his  immediate  associates  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  leaving  his  home  only  at  night 
to  indulge  in  lonely  walks.  He  was  exceedingly 
methodical  in  his  habits  and  temperate  as  to  nu 
food,  eating  sparingly  of  the  most  nutritious  vo* 
rieties  an<f  abstaining  entirely  from  alcoholic 
drinks  and  tobacco.  His  genius  manifested  it- 
self most  conspicuously  by  his  wonderful  power 
of  concentrating  his  mind  on  the  subject  at 
hand.  His  mental  control  of  details  was  so  great 
that  he  could  at  once  describe  with  exact  meas- 
urements a  P^rt  of  a  machine  without  working 
drawings.  William  C.  Church  has  in  hand  the 
preparation  of  his  biography  from  papers  spe- 
ciaUy  left  to  him.  See  "  Ericsson  and  hia  In- 
ventions," in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  July, 
1862;  and  "John  Ericsson,"  in  "Scribners 
Monthly,"  for  April,  1879,  and  "  Scribner's 
Magazine,"  for  February  and  March,  18D0. 
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Ericsson  vas  a  constant  contributor  to  the  peri- 
odical press.  His  scienti&c  articles  were  usually 
publisned  in  "  Nature  "  and  "  Engineering,"  Lon- 
don ;  the  "  Scientific  American  "  and  "  American 
Artisan,"  New  York ;  his  articles  on  naTal  archi- 
tecture, gnnnery ,  and  torpedoes  in  "  Bngineer- 
ing  "  and  in  the  "  Army  and  Navy  JournfU.** 

ETAN6EUCAL  ALLUNCE.  A  General 
Christian  Conference,  called  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Eran^lical  Alliance  to  consult  upon  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  best  means  of  combat- 
ting the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  day,  met 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec  4,  5,  and  6.  It  was  the 
second  conference  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
held,  the  previous  one  having  met  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  1887.  Mr.  Wilfiam  E.  Dodge  pre- 
sided. The  papers  read  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meetings  ooncemed  the  moral  and  intellectual 
needs  of  various  classes  in  the  American  com- 
munity. The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  made  an  address 
on  the  **  Progress  of  Co-operation  fltnee  the  Wash- 
ington Conference."  Co-operative  Christian  work 
hu  been  begun  in  fifteen  States  and  Territories 
and  about  twenty  cities,  and  in  Baltimore  a 
house-to-house  visitation  bad  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  non-church-go- 
ing masses.  An  account  of  the  work  that  mid 
been  done  in  the  State  of  New  Vork  was  given 
br  Mr.  B.  F.  Cutting.  The  papers  on  the  spe- 
cial topic  of  the  day  were  on  "  The  Needs  of  the 
City,"  V  Prof  R.  T.  Ely,  Ph  D.,  and  the  Hev. 
Josiah  Strong ;  "  The  Needs  of  the  Rural  Dis- 
tricts," by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks;  "The 
Mountun  Whites  of  the  South,"  by  Rev.  Frank 
£.  Jenkins ;  and  "  The  Needs  of  the  Times  and 
the  Alliance  Methods,"  by  Rev  J.  M.  Buckley, 
D,  D.,  LL.  D..  Bev.  Frank  Russell,  D.  and  Dr. 
X  h.  Phillips.  On  the  second  day,  the  varknis 
aspects  of  Christian  co-operation  were  discussed 
in  papers  on  "Christian  Co-operatton  in  awaken- 
ing and  directing  the  Moral  Sentiment  of  the 
Community."  by  the  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.  D., 
Archdeacon  Alix  Macka>'-Smith,  D.  D.,  and  Bev. 
Wayland  Hoyt,  D.  D.;  "  Christian  Co-operation  in 
Relation  to  Moral  Legislation" — a,  "Its  Enact- 
ment," bv  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D., 
and  Prof.  C.  J.  Little;  and  b,  "Ite  Enforce- 
ment," by  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  LL.  D.,  and  the 
Hon.  Walter  R  Hill;  "The  Need  of  permeating 
our  developing  Civilization  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  D.  D. ; 
"Christianity  and  the  State,"  by  the  Rev.  D.  H. 
Greer;  and  "The  Gospel  and  the  People,"  by 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  (^estions  relating 
to  immigrante  were  considered  m  papers  on  "  Our 
Debt  and  Dutyto  the  Immigrant  Population," 
by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.  D. ;  "  French  Canadians 
in  the  United  States,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Amaron  ; 
and  "  Slavonic  Populations  in  the  United  States," 
by  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Schauffler.  The  papere  of  the 
closing  session  were  on  "  Arousing  and  training 
tike  Activity  of  the  Laity,"  by  the  Rev.  Graham 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Cook ;  "  Need 
of  an  Enthusiasm  for  Humanity  on  the  Part  of 
the  Churches."  by  the  Rev.  PhUlips  Brooks,  D.  D. ; 
and  "  Need  of  Personal  Contact  between  Chris- 
tians and  Non-Chnrch-Goers,**  by  the  Bev.  C.  H. 
Parkhurst.  D.  D. 

Canadian  Conferenoe* — The  second  annual 
Conference  of  the  Evangdioal  Alliance  for  the 


Dominion  of  Canada  was  held  in  Toronto,  Dec 
3  to  6.  Mr.  W,  H.  Howland,  of  Toronto,  pre- 
sided. The  secretary  reported  that  branches  of 
the  Alliance  bad  been  formed  or  affiliated  at 
twenty-flve  places  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  New  Btunswiok.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  tbe  pub- 
lic had  responded  readily  to  his  presentations, 
but  later  on  the  "  equal-rights  movement "  had 
absorbed  attention.  The  permanent  headouar^ 
ters  of  the  Alliance  was  fixed  at  Montreal.  Top- 
ics were  discussed  relative  to  Sabbath  observance 
and  Christiiui  unity.  Principal  Caven  con- 
demned the  tendency  to  regard  the  necessities  of 
modem  convenience  as  an  element  in  determin- 
ing how  the  Sabbath  should  be  obeerred.  Mr. 
EiUiott  F.  Shepherd  represented  the  American 
Sabbath  Union.  The  Rev.  Dr.  I^iidlaw,  of  Ham- 
ilton, spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  individual  in  re- 
lation to  the  Sabbath.  The  subject  of  Christian 
unity  was  considered  espeoiaUy  in  its  relatims 
to  the  movements  of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Church. 
The  Bar.  Dr.  A.  Sutheriand  shoved  that  the 
contest  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  systems  was  at  present  one  of  ideas. 
The  Rev.  A.  B.  Cruchet  advised  charity  and  jus- 
tice in  dealing  with  the  French-Canadian  prob- 
lem. The  question  was  not  so  much  how  to 
check  the  french  Canadians  as  to  make  anew 
their  secular  and  political  education.  He  was 
convinced  that  evangeliution  furniiiied  the  tmlj 
way  to  secure  the  peaceful  and  early  nnicHi  of 
those  people  with  their  Protestant  compatriots. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  MacLaren,  of  Knox  College, 
spoke  of  the  obligations  of  Christian  unity,  ^t 
re«uded  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  of 
obli^tion.  Principal  Grant  maintained  that 
Christian  unity  diould  be  son^t  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  as  a  means  of  attack.  The  Alli- 
ance existed  not  to  attack  others,  but  to  do  its 
own  work  and  accomplish  as  much  union  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  it  could. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The 
"Christian  Family  Almanac"  for  1890  gives 
the  statistics  of  this  denomination :  Number 
of  conferences  and  missions,  36;  of  itinerant 
preachers,  1,187;  of  looal  preachers,  668;  of 
members,  14S,703 ;  of  baptisms— 3,480  of  adults 
and  9,936  of  children ;  of  churches,  1,958.  the 
probable  value  of  which  was  $4,758,637 ;  of  par- 
sonages, 651,  having  a  total  v^ue  of  $802, »42 ; 
of  Sunday-schools,  2,466,  with  27,579  officers  and 
teachers,*  and  169,'^  pupils;  of  catechumen 
classes,  781,  with  10,203  catechumens.  Amounts 
of  collections — tor  conference  claimants,  $7^91; 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  $113,188;  for  the 
Sunday-school  and  Tract  Union,  ^,850;  for  the 
Orphan  House,  $5,519.  The  Japan  mission,  the 
statistics  of  which  are  includeu  in  the  summa- 
ry, returned  8  itinerant  and  4  local  preachers, 
5  churches,  333  members,  85  baptisms  of  adulte 
and  31  of  children,  18  Sunday-schools,  with  50 
officers  and  teachers  and  441  pupils  and  81  cate- 
chumens. The  whole  amount  contributed  it 
for  general  church  work,  eto.,  was  $532.  A  gen- 
eral weekly  newspaper  in  English  and  one  in 
German,  and  eight  Sunday-school  and  mission- 
ary papers  in  Lnglish,  and  six  in  German,  are 
issued  from  the  Publication  House  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  two  German  periodicals  from  the 
branch  house  in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
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ETANttELIOAL  VMON  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  anoual  conference  of  this  Church  met  in 
Glasgow,  Oct.  7.  The  session  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  coiDcideDce  with  the  fiftieth  prear 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  James  Monson, 
foander  of  the  society,  and  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  offerii^  him  a  jubilee  testimonial.  Mr. 
Morison,  a  minister  of  two  years'  standing  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  tried  and  excluded  in  1&41  for  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  a  full  and  free  salvation  for  all 
men  through  Christ.  With  his  adherents  he 
founded  the  Eruigelicai  Union,  which  deveknwd 
into  a  considerable  organization,  more  liberal  in 
theology  than  the  Prrabvterian  Churches,  and 
affiliated  in  polity  with  the  Congregational 
Churches.  For  several  years  a  correspondence 
has  been  kept  up  between  it  and  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  demonstration  in  honor  of  Dr.  Morison  was 
participated  in,  in  person  or  by  letter,  by  repre- 
aentative  men  of  most  of  the  lat;^  Evangelical 
Churches  of  the  oountrr,  including  the  Kirk. 
Free  Church,  and  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland ;  ^ncipal  Pairbaim,  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Mansfield  CoUege ;  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches;  Prof.  Godet,  of  Switzenand: 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Goodeknight,  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbrteriao  Church,  and  others.  Mr.  John  Wil- 
son, M.  P.,  presided.  In  the  addresses,  Prinoiral 
Cairns,  representing  the  Church  from  which  Dr. 
Morison  had  been  expelled,  said  that  he  believed 
he  spoke  the  feeling  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  when  he  said  that  toward  Dr.  Morison 
there  was  a  spirit  so  kindly,  a  respect  so  deep 
and  sincere,  that  on  higher  grounds  they  were 
thankful  that  the  measure  of  agreement  between 
them  was  so  great  in  regard  to  Christian  theol- 
ogy. Besides  the  presentation  of  money  and 
plate,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Morison  was  unveiled. 

ETE>TS  OF  1889.  Kot  many  events  of 
great  importance  took  place  daring  the  year. 
The  almost  peaceful  revolution  in  Brazil  on  Nov. 
15  promises  perbap  to  be  the  most  far-reaching 
in  Its  effects.  There  have  been  no  wars  save 
such  as  are  always  waging  among  the  minor  or 
savage  nations.  Europe  has  seemed  at  interroU 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  hostilities,  but  the  inter- 
change of  diplomatic  courtesies  between  sover- 
eigns has  temporarily  at  least  restored  the  equi- 
librium. In  Russia  several  Nihilist  plots  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  life  of  the  Czar  has  as 
often  been  threatened.  In  Spain,  too,  the  royal 
ikmily  has  been  threatened  by  the  plote  of  assas- 
sins. In  the  United  States  the  most  important 
events  have  been  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President  and  the  consequent  political  changes ; 
the  assertion  of  our  traditional  rights  in  the 
Behrin^  Sea ;  and  Intemationtd  Congresses  held 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government  at  Washing- 
bm,  one  in  the  interest  of  closer  commercial  re- 
lations among  st^es  of  North,  South,  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  other  for  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  great  maritime  powers  of 
the  world. 

JuuiT'l.  Total  eoUpse  of  the  son,  viuUe  in  the 
western  part  of  North  America. 

S.  Congress  reconvenes  slier  the  holiday  reoess. 
New  Hampshire  ConstitutioDs]  Conventi<m  ornuiaed. 

4.  Goiimes :  The  House  passes  the  lull  to  tiieorpo- 
rate  the  Nicaragua  Caoal  Ctunpany. 


5.  News  received  of  a  conflict  in  Bamoa  between 
Mataafa,  one  of  the  rival  nadve  kin^and  the 
mans ;  Mataa&  was  repulsed  ;  con«idarmUe  losses 
on  boUi  sides.  Chins  denuncU  that  Coreadepose  her 
king  and  beoome  trihutiuy  to  China.  A  new  raoama 
Caiul  Company  formed  in  France. 

8.  State  Lagielatures  meet  in  California,  Colorado, 
Dakota,  Flonda,  Kansas,  and  Ohio. 

11.  AA-ica:  The  King  of  Dganda  deposed  by  his 
body-guard,  and  his  brother  installed  in  his  stead. 
The  Boyal  College  of  Fhyudans  and  Surfieona  oen- 
Buree  Dr.  Uorell  Mackende  for  the  publication  of  hia 
book  on  the  case  of  the  late  £niperorof  Germany. 

15,  Congress :  The  House  passes  the  pennon  bill 
and  the  appropriation  blUs  for  the  MilLtuy  Academy 
snd  dijdomatio  and  ooosular  expenses.  Several  men 
Ullad  m  Gray  County,  Kanson,  m  a  fight  between  ri- 
val politiael  notions  over  the  county  records.  Arab 
slave  dealers  attack  the  German  missionary  station  at 
Dar-es-Salem,  near  Zanzibar,  hut  are  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss. 

14.  Germany :  The  Landtag  is  opened  by  the  Em- 
peror. 

16.  Senator  Hoar  of  HassacboMttB,  Senator  Frye  of 
Maine,  K.  O.  Wolcott  of  Colorado,  and  Anthony  mg- 
gins  m  Delaware  are  elected  Senators  of  tiie  UnitM 
States.  Judge  Tulley  of  Chicago  deddes  that  the  So- 
cialist Arbeiter  Buod  has  a  right  to  meet  unmoleBted 
by  the  police. 

18.  Africa:  A  letter  reorived  from  Stanley,  the  ex- 
plorer, dated  on  the  Aruwhimi,  Aug.  17,  1S88. 

11.  Inauguration  of  the  Governors  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  AjkaoBas.  Arab  stave  dealers  attack  a  Ger- 
man mission  station  in  East  Afrioa;  all  the  inmatea 
killed  save  one,  who  esoapes.  The  United  States 
onuser  Atlanta  is  ordered  to  Hayti.  Franoe:  The 
Smate  passes  the  Panama  Canal  Bankruptcy  bill. 
England :  The  Liberals  carry  the  London  munidpal 
election. 

18.  A  statue  of  Franklin,  by  BtUaon  Hutchlns,  un- 
veiled in  WastungtUL 

19.  Corigrees:  Tortiflcations  bill  passed  by  Ae 
House.  Three  negroes  killed  in  a  race  oonfilot  in 
Geor^. 

90.  iUot  near  Graham,  Texas ;  six  men  killed. 
SI,  Twen^-flnt  annual  oonvsntioi  of  the  National 
Woman's  Sulbige  AaBO<tfBtlon  meets  at  Waijiing- 

ton. 

28.  Congress :  The  Senate  pasBee  the  substitute  for 
the  Mills  tnll ;  the  House  reftises  to  take  up  the 
Smalls- Elliott  electiim  case:  debates  the  River  and 
UarbM-hill.  Africa:  Fitting  renewed  between  Ger- 
mans and  Arabs  In  the  nonily  of  Zaniibor. 

SS.  General  ■•tie-up"  of  street  rdlroods  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

89.  General  "  tie-up "  of  street  rwlroads  in  New 
York  raty. 

80.  Aurtria :  The  Crowu-Prinoe  Rudolph  oommita 
suicide. 

SI.  Con|rreas:  Senate,  tbe  Samoan  amendments  are 
adopted;  House,  the  Oklahoma  t»ll  is  del«ted. 

nbnary  1.  Congress:  The  Prenident  submits  Sa- 
moan  correspondence  ;  Senate,  the  British  extradi- 
tion treaty  r^ected  by  a  deoisive  vote  ;  House,  the 
Oklahoma  bill  is  passed,  and  conference  report  aotqit- 
ed  decreeing  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Agii- 
culture. 

8.  Congress  :  House,  Naval  Appropriation  bill 
passed  with  provision  for  a  coaling  station  at  Paf^ 
ngo,  Samoa.  Bayti:  United  States  marines  landed 
to  protect  a  naval  olflcer.  Samoa-German  prochuna- 
tion  of  martial  law  withdrawn.  France:  The  Gov- 
ernment is  sustained  in  a  vote  on  the  ftruUn  tParom^ 
dumneni  question. 

4.  France :  The  old  Panama  Canal  Company  is  <Hs- 
solved. 

6.  Austria:  Funeral  of  the  Crown  Prinoe.  Street- 
car strike  ends  in  New  York,  the  strikers  having 
foiled  to  gain  their  point. 

6.  Congress :  House  adopts  conference  report  on 
Nicaragua  Canal  bUl  (177  to  60).   China :  Houses  of 
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forumeiBi  indodiiu;  tha  British  oonsulate,  wrecked 
by  natm  at  Chi^KUng-Foo. 

8.  Congresa :  The  President  submits  oorrespoad- 
enoe  with  6«niiany  in  retmrd  to  a  Samoui  oonfereuoe. 
Africa:  Captured  Cathollo  missionaries  released  by 
Arabs  on  payment  of  a  ransom  by  the  Gornmns. 

9.  CouiCTWA :  The  Senate  passes  a  lull  to  ostabliah  a 
United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory,  andpasaea  the 
Fortifloadona  bilL 

11.  Congreea  :  Senate,  $260,000  appropriated  for 
the  protection  of  Amenoan  interests  in  l^nama; 
House,  the  Smalls- Elliott  electtos  case  is  debated: 
the  President  sIaus  the  bill  to  create  a  Department  oi 
Agriculture,  ana  appoints  Norman  C.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  Secretary.  Franoe :  The  eerutin  tfaron- 
dimemeiit  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Japan :  The  Constitution  ol'  the  Empire  ia  proolumed. 

IS.  Congress:  The  President transmitaoorrespoud- 
enoe  relative  to  the  Behring  Sea  qaeation:  Senate, 
election  irreg:ularities  in  Texaa  oonsidered :  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill  passed ;  House,  Smalra  contested 
election  case  debaSted. 

18.  CoDgresa:  En  joint  aearion  the  eleetotal  vote  is 
oonnted  bod  Beqjanun  Harrison  and  Leri  P.  Morton 
are  declared  eleouid  President  and  Vioo-Presideat  of 
the  United  States  ■  House,  the  Smalls  contested  elec- 
tion ease  is  decided  in  favor  of  Elliott. 

14.  Congress :  Senate,  Ur.  Hoar  calls  for  a  report 
CD  tbe  customs  thiuds  la  New  York ;  House,  vote 
passed  to  eliminate  New  Mexico  from  the  Territorial 
Dill  (136  to  106).  France  :  The  Oovemment  is  de- 
liMted  on  a  vote  to  revise  tbe  Constitution  (807  to  818). 
and  the  ministry  re«dna.  J»an  :  The  Minister  ot 
Sduoation,  Viscount  Arinori  More,  aanaarinated  by  a 
religions  nnatio. 

15.  Qen.  Gilman  Maiston,  of  New  Hampshire,  ia 
appcnnted  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Oongreaa ; 
Mr.  Mills  reports  adversely  the  Senate  Substitute  Tar- 
iff bill ;  House,  Kepredcntatives  in  the  conterence 
oommiUee  are  iontruoted  to  yield  to  the  Senate  oom- 
mitteemon  on  the  Territorial  Inll.  Franoe ;  Prendent 
Camot  aaln  M.  Meline  to  form  a  new  ministry. 

•  90.  Congress :  Both  Houms  agree  to  conference  re- 
port on  Territorial  bill ;  House,  onnt'erence  report  on 
direct  tax  bill  adopted  and  bill  sent  to  the  President. 
Correspondenoe  in  the  case  of  Lord  Saokville  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  Treaty  of  commerce  with  Japan 
sifpied  by  MitUster  Hubbell.  The  American  Fomo- 
loiriaal  Socie^  meata  at  Ooala,  FU. 

81.  Congreas:  House,  the  Poat-Offloe  Ull  iapaaaed. 
SenAtor  Kenna  is  re-elected  in  West  Vir^Ia.  Eng- 
land :  Parliament  reassembles.  France  :  A  new 
ministrr  is  formed  by  M.  Tirard. 

SS.  Congress :  House, Mr  MUla'sresolutionrespeot- 
Ing  the  Senate's  action  on  the  tsriflT  question  ie  de- 
featod  (148  to  88)  \  the  bills  to  retire  Q«n.  Boaecrana 
and  penidon  the  widow  of  Gen.  Sheridan  are  paimm! 

28.  Chili  prohibits  Chinese  immigration. 

314,  Franoe ;  Sodaliat  meetinga  dispersed  by  the 
polioe. 

26.  Congreea :  Senate,  the  Army  Appropriation  UH 
ia  passed  ;  Mr.  Spooner  introdooes  a  mil  for  the  su- 
pervision of  Congreenonal  elections  ;  Honse,  billa  jn- 
troduoed  for  the  adnussion  to  the  Union  of  tiie  Terri- 
tories of  Arizona,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  NewMeiioo. 
The  President-elect  arrives  m  Washington. 

27.  Congress :  Senate,  bill  passed  to  protect  salmon 
flaheries  in  Alaska ;  bills  introduced  to  a<hnit  Wy- 
oming and  Utali  to  the  Union  ;  House,  Indian  Ap- 
propnatioQ  bill  passed.  The  Vise  Premdent-eleot 
reaches  Washington. 

28.  Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Bepob- 
lioan  Clubs  opens  in  Baltimore.  A  convention  ofael- 
egotes  ftwn  oommennal  bodien  in  tbe  interest  of  a  new 
bankruptcy  law,  is  held  in  St  Louis.  Cmgress: 
Senate,  the  Pojit-Offlce  bill  ia  passed;  amendments  to 
interstate  oommeroe  act  are  voted  down.  Franoe: 
Tlie  Government  decides  to  suppress  the  Patriotio 
League. 

lunh  1.  Congress :  Senate,  Secretary  Fairchild 
tranamita  reptni  of  Investigation  on  angar  ftanda ; 


House,  joint  resolution  passed  in  &vor  t£  oommeroal 
mdon  with  Canada.  England:  lb.  Morley'a  oSvrtA, 
oriticiam  on  British  poliOT  In  Ireland  defeated  in  Vai- 
liament  (889  to  280). 

2.  Canada :  Panlament  rtgeeta  a  motion  to  oon- 
tinoe  the  modM$  vl»*nii  regarding  the  United  States 
(108  to  85).  France :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  ap- 
proves the  Buppteseion  of  the  Patriotio  League. 

8.  Senator  Sddlebwger  ia  tOaoed'  under  anreat  for 
violating  the  rales  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Benjamin  Uaniaon  ia  inaogurated  Preaidcot  of 
the  United  States.  Congress:  Senate^  oonfeienoe 
report  on  defldoncy  and  sundry  civil  bill  adopted. 
Levi  P.  Morton  installed  Vice-Preudent  and  new 
Senators  sworn  in ;  House,  resolution  passed  oom- 
pUining  of  disoouiteay  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Anarohuts  renew  their  meetings  m  Chicago. 

8.  Eight  members  of  the  new  CabinetUke  the  oath 
of  office,  namely,  Jamea  0.  Blaine,  Maine,  Secretary 
of  State  ;  William  Windoni,  Minnesota,  Treasury ; 
Bedfleld  Prootor,  Vermont,  War:  William  H.  Miller, 
Indiana.  Attorney  -  General :  John  Wannamaker, 
PeniuyiviuiiB,  Postmaster- Qenera) :  Beqiamin  F. 
Traoey,  New  York,  Navy;  John  W.  Noble,  MiaMouri, 
Interior 'Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Wisoonsin,  A^oultore. 
Sorvia :  The  King  abdicates  in  favor  of  hia  son,  aged 
thirteen,  who  takes  the  throne  as  Alexander  L  Af- 
rica :  The  Germans  have  captured  Bagomoyo,  defeat- 
ing the  Arabs  with  great  loss. 

7.  Congress :  Senate,  Mr.  Ingalls  elected  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  Um.  Italy  and  Servia ;  New  mitda- 
tries  formed, 

8.  John  Ericsson,  scientist  and  inventor,  dies. 
Franoe :  The  Bank  of  Franoe  advances  100,000,u00 
ftanca  to  tiie  Comptoir  d'Esoom^  to  meet  the  with- 
drawal of  deposibi. 

9.  The  Preiddent  and  his  Cabinet  bold  thmr  first 
meeting.  Tbe  National  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents meets  at  Washington.  France :  The  Cham- 
berof  Deputies  revokea  the  decree  of  exile  against  the 
Duo  d'Aumale. 

11.  The  Pre&ident  makes  the  following  nomina- 
tions :  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Minister  to  Sp^n ;  John 
F.  Swift,  to  Japan ;  John  D.  Washburn,  Consul- 
Ueneral  to  Switzerland  ■  George  C.  Tiobenor,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treaaory.  Six  thousand 
weavers  go  on  stnke  at  Fall  Bivor,  Mass.  Cfaioago 
division  of  tbe  Wabash  Bailroad  aold  for  fS.SOO.OOO. 
ffir  Julian  Faanoefote  appidnted  Ifinister  fnin  Oi«at 
Bribdn  to  the  United  Stidea. 

13.  The  Supreme  Court  of  West  ViiiHnia  dedans 
that  Gov.  Wilson  shall  retidn  office  until  the  Resit 
of  the  election  la  declared.  F.  W.  Dawaon,  editor  of 
the  Charleston,  S.  C,  "News  and  Conner,"  ia  diot 
by  Dr.  F.  B.  MoDow,  who  f^vea  himself  up.  Con- 
gress :  The  President  sends  the  following  nomina- 
tions to  the  Senate:  Ex.-Qov.  Forter.of  Indians,  to 
be  Minister  to  Italy ;  John  Enador,  of  IllincnB,  lua- 
iBtflr  to  Denma^j  A.  C.  Mellette  to  be  Ooveracwof 
Dakota:  George  8.  Baldieller  to  be  Aniatant  Seae- 
tary  of  the  Treaanrv. 

18.  Congresa:  The  President  nominates  Eugene 
Schuyler  to  be  Aaristant  Secretary  of  State  (rejected), 
Walker  Blaine  to  be  Examiner  oi  Claims,  Gynut  Bus- 
sey  tobe  Asustant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

14.  The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Vli^la  dsddea 
that  Senator  Carr  has  no  claim  to  the  govemnaUp. 
Congress :  The  Prewdent  nominates  Jamea  8.  Clark- 
son  to  be  First  Assistant  Postmaater-General.uid  John 

A.  Kasson,  William  Walter  Phelps,  and  George  H. 
Bates  to  be  commissioners  to  Berlin.  Newfound- 
land ;  The  Government  denies  the  right  of  AmericBn 
fishermen  to  buy  but  in  Newfoundland  ports. 

16.  Senator  Chaoe,  of  Rhode  Island,  resigns  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Africa :  The  Mab- 
dist  forces  are  defeated  with  heavy  Ices  by  SeDonssi. 

17.  The  Pope  formally  acknowledges  tiie  efforts  of 
Canadian  bishops  to  secure  his  temporal  power. 

18.  Congress :  Senate,  William  W.  Thomas  nomi- 
nated to  be  Mhiiater  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  Samuel 

B.  Thayer  MlnLitar  to  the  Netberhmda,  Bndth  A. 
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Whitfield  and  A.  D.  Bum  to  be  Swwnd  and  Third 
Aariatant  Foatnuaten-t^snenl,  Chariw  E.  Mitchell  to 
be  Comnuationer  <^  Patenla,  aod  John  W,  Maaon  to 
be  CocmniBBioner  of  iDteroal  Revenue,  Fianoe:  The 
Doc  d'Anmala  ia  alected  a  member  of  the  French 
Aoademy. 

SO.  CoDBeae :  F.  D.  Onmt  Dominated  Miniater  to 
Auatria,  John  C.  New  to  be  Conanl-General  at  Lon- 
don. England  and  America  ofBciall;  in  fiooord  on  the 
Somoan  question. 

21.  Congtte;  Ides  C.  Moore  nominated  for  Oov- 
eroor  of  waahinirton  Territory. 

SS.  Stanley  Matthews,  AasooBte  Justioe  of  the  Bo- 
|»«me  Court,  dies.  Germany :  The  action  of  the  am- 
Bul  at  Samoa  offlcdally  disapproved. 

28.  Congreee :  James  Tanner  nominated  to  be  Com- 
missioner ot  Pensions,  Whitelaw  Seid  Minister  to 
France,  Julius  Qoldscnmidt  Consul  -  Gieneral  at  Vi- 
enna. AfHca ;  Newe  received  that  Emin  Pasha  baa 
mnted  6,000  derviahea. 

84.  Chicago  Anamhista  celebrate  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary 01  the  I*8rii4  Commune. 

88.  Congress:  Francis  £.  Warren  nominated  to  be 
Governor  of  Wy<Hning,  and  Bemamin  F.  Wi^be  to  be 
Governor  of  Montana.  The  King  of  Holland  is  de- 
clared incapable  of  reigning. 

27.  The  Fall  Biver  strike  ends.  The  Prewdent 
nominates  Bobert  T.  Lincoln  Minister  to  England, 
Murat  Haisted  to  QermAoy,  Allen  Thomdike  Eioe  to 
Bnsift.  Oeoise  B.  Loring  to  Portugal,  Patrick  Egen 
to  Chili,  and  Thomas  ^an  to  Mexico,  England : 
John  Brtght  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan- 
doa  die.  The  QneeiiB  of  England  and  Spain  mebt  at 
Ban  Bebaatian. 

28.  Ccowreee  :  The  Senate  reflises  to  oonflrm  Mu- 
nt  Halated  aa  Minister  to  Germany. 

SO.  A  deputy  United  States  marshal  ia  killed  hj 
a  band  of  outlaws  in  Kentucky.  Coagrera  :  Senate— 
Robert  Adam,  Jr.,  nominoked  Miniitter  to  Brazil,  L. 
B.  Mizncr  to  Central  American  states,  William  L. 
fioruges  toVenezUGla,  William  O.  Bradley  to  Coreo, 
and  George  L.  Shonp  to  be  Governor  of  Idaho. 
FrsDoe :  Toe  Oovemment  decides  to  proaeente  Gen. 
Boulaoger.  Kuaaia:  A  plot  to  anaftisfnate  tie  Caar 
diaooTtfed  and  many  arrerts  made. 

80.  Congtees :  The  Senate  reconsiders  Its  vote  on 
Uurat  Ba&ted's  nominatioa,  but  stUl  refuses  to  oon- 
flm  his  appointment :  nominations  ore  made  of 
John  T.  Abbott  as  Minister  to  Colombia,  and  E.  H. 
Terrill  aa  Minister  to  Bel^nni ;  ten  delegates  to  the 
American  Intemattoial  Congress  ore  tumiiaated, 
Endand ;  Panerml  of  John  Bright. 

81.  Cardinid  Gibttons,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Catholic  bisfaope^reoeives  a  letter  fVom  tbe  Pope, 

1.  Tbe  United  States  gnnboat«  Biohmood, 
Alert,  and  Adorns  are  ordered  to  Samoa  to  replace 
the  veasela  lost  in  tbe  hurricane  of  Feb.  14.  (See 
DiaARBBS.)  In  St.  Louis  8,000  carpentera  strike  for 
higher  wages.  Congress:  8.  N,  Huston,  of  Indiana, 
nominatea  to  be  'Measurer  of  the  United  States. 
Germany :  The  cmisers  Sperber  snd  Alexandrine  are 
ordered  to  replace  those  wrecked  at  Samoa  Feb.  14. 
Africa :  Btanwy  heard  Oom  under  date  trf  Bept.  4. 

5.  OmumsB :  Beute,  Bobert  J.  Fiaher  nominated 
to  be  Ai^tant  Conunierioner  of  Patents.  Benote  ad- 
Jooms  tine  di». 

8.  Africa:  King  John  of  AbyHsinia  defeated  and 
nhdn.  Franoe:  Qen.  Boulanger  issoes  a  manifesto  to 
tbe  French  people  from  Brussels.  Boumonia:  The 
tnioistiy  resigns. 

4.  France :  The  Chamber  of  Deputiee  eanctions  the 
proeecuHon  of  Oen.  Boulanger. 

6,  Cornelius  Van  Cott  appointed  postmaster  at 
New  York. 

11.  Strike  of  street  rulroada  in  Minneapolis.  The 
Duke  of  Naaaou  takes  oath  of  office  aa  B^cent  of  tbe 
Grand  Doohy  wTLuzonburg. 

18.  Lymui  E.  Knapp  is  appointed  Governor  ot 
Alaska.  The  New  Tors  Assembly  votes  to  move  the 
State  Prison  iVom  Sing  Sic^.  France :  The  trial  of 
Geo.  Boolanger  is  began  before  the  Senate  court. 


19.  The  Biohmond  and  Alleghany  Bailrood  is  sold 
to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  for  $6,000,000.  Tbe 
National  Aoademy  of  Sciences  meets  in  Washington. 
Wm,  P.  Hepburn  app<nnted  SoUtdtor  of  the  Treasury. 

17.  Bobert  P.  Porter  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Censua,  and  E.  C.  Lacy  OomptroOer  of  Uie  Cur- 
rency. Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale  elected  Freddent 
of  the  National  Aoademy  of  Bdenoes. 

19.  BuBsia :  A  Nihilist  plot  to  asaassinate  the  Csar 
discovered. 

i'i.  The  district  of  Oklahoma  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlers. Several  total  encounters  take  place  among 
rival  olumants  of  bomestesds.  Prohlbitoiy  amenf- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusette  defeated. 

24.  Government  diy-dook,  tbe  largest  in  the  United 
States,  opened  at  Newport  News,  Va.  England: 
Gen.  Boulanger  and  his  party  arrive  in  London. 

26.  Beveraf  deaths  frova  exposuie  are  reported  from 
Oklahoma.  Boumania:  Pnnce  Ferdinand  is  an- 
nounoed  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

H.  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  of  Boston,  ia  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

97.  "  BuHblo  BiU's  Wild  West"  sails  on  its  two 
yesis'  trip  through  Eun^  Death  of  Pre^dent  Bm- 
nard,  of  Columbia  College. 

28.  Lord  Londonderry  rengoa  aa  Lord  Lieatenont 
of  Ireland. 

28.  Gennanj[ :  International  Conference  opens  at 
Berlin  concerning  Samoan  affurs.  Spain  :  A  Catholio 
Congress  in  Madrid  demands  tiie  restoration  of  tiie 
Pope's  temporal  power.  Centennial  celebration  in 
honor  of  Washington's  first  inauguration  aa  i^eai- 
dent  opcna  in  New  York  (see  May  1). 

80.  The  Washington  Centennial  is  obaerved  in 
many  of  tbe  lar^  cities  and  towns  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  even  m  Montreal,  Canada. 

Kay  1.  End  of  the  Centennial  celebntion  in  New 
York. 

8.  Sir  Julian  Ptinnoefote,  tbe  new  Britlah  Minister, 
is  presented  to  the  President. 

5.  The  centennial  of  the  French  Revolution  is  cele- 
brated St  Versailles  and  various  other  foreign  dtiee. 

6.  Franoe :  Tbe  Universal  Exposition  is  formally 
opened  in  Paris. 

7.  Frank  W.  Palmer  appointed  public  printer. 
Theodore  Booeevelt  and  Hugh  8.  Thompson  appointed 
Civil  Service  Commissionem. 

8.  Tlie  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Abso> 
cistion  Convention  opens  id  ^Uadelphia.  Germany : 
Conflict  between  stnkers  and  the  military  at  Essen, 
several  killed. 

10.  Fatal  encounters  between  the  military  and 
atiiking  miners  in  Westphalia,  Germany. 

12.  Highwaymen  attack  the  escort  of'^an  army  pay- 
master in  Arizona  and  secure  $80,000.  killing  and 
wounding  several  men.  ONmsny ;  Btrikera  are  bed 
upon  by  the  military  at  Schkcwig,  and  rix  penona 
are  killed. 

18.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  declares  that  the  Chinese 
exclusion  act  is  valid,  and  fn^es  an  opinion  in  lavor 
of  the  heirs  of  Mynt  Clark  Gaines  in  thoir  suit  against 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Germany  :  Nearly  100,000 
miners  are  "on  strike"  in  the  Weetpbalion  mining 


[5.  Western  bondholders  Ud  off  the  Wabash  line 

for  $18,500,000. 

IB.  Meeting  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburcb.  Solomon 
Utrsch  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey,  Clark  E.  Karr 
to  Denmark,  Hennr  W.  Leverance  to  be  Consul- 
Genenl  at  Honolulu,  John  Jarrett  to  be  oonxul  at 
Bimungbom,  and  Thomas  H.  Sherman  at  Liverpool. 
Election  riots  with  fatal  results  occur  in  Arkansas, 

17.  Germany :  Government  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mine-owners  in  Weetphatia 
with  a  view  to  ending  tbe  strike.  Russia :  An  army 
plot  against  the  lift  of  the  Ciar  has  been  diaoovered. 

19.  Exdtement  prevails  at  the  soene  of  the  Atkon- 
sas  election  riots. 

20.  Survivora  of  tbe  Samoan  disaster  reach  Ban 
Francisco. 
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SS.  Dr.  OroniD,  of  Chicago,  aupposod  to  have  been 
murdcted  by  Irish  conspirators ;  Eis  body  found. 

a.  BusH»:  The  Shan  of  Fwsia  is  the  gneet  of  the 
Car  at  St.  PetenbarK. 

24.  A  moDDment  to  C<nifedante  soldien  dedicated 
at  Alexandria,  Va.  B.  T.  GilkiiMn  appointed  Secood 
Comptroller  of  the  Cuiretuy,  S.  B.  HoUidajr  Commia- 
uoner  of  Ctutoms. 

S5.  A  detaohtnent  Btarts  for  Nlcanguft  to  b^in 
work  on  the  interooeanic  canal.  France :  OeD.  Bmi- 
langer  resolves  to  contest  all  elections, 

£7.  Troops  are  ordered  out  to  disperse  striking  min- 
ers at  Braidwood,  111.  Fatal  auti-progreadonist  riot 
in  Belffrade. 

28.  Indictments  found  bj^  the  grand  jniy  in  Chi- 
atgo  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Cronin. 

29.  Orlow  W.  Chapman  is  anpmnted  8olkitor>Q«n- 
eral  of  the  United  States  and  John  B.  C<dton  Amst- 
ant  Attorney-General. 

81.  Gen.   Hyppolite  oapturea  Port-au-Prince  and 

iroolaims  himseu  provisional  President  of  H«y1d. 
'be  Samoan  Conference  submits  a  protocol  to  the 
German  and  American  Kovemmeuta. 

Jnne  1.  Lord  Zetland  is  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land. 

b.  The  American  International  Congroesof  Uodical 
Jurispnidenoe  meets  in  New  Totk. 

fl.  A  oommerdal  treaty  ratified  between  Meiiooand 
Japan. 

8.  Germany :  The  Shah  of  Persia  arrives  at  Berlin. 
France :  A  Boulangi^t  meeting  us  dispersed  by  the 
police. 

11.  A  verdict  is  returned  in  the  Cronin  case,  recom- 
mending the  trial  of  certain  suspected  persona. 

12.  Hiohigan  and  New  York  Veterans  dedicate 
monuments  at  Oettvsbur^.  The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac holds  ito  annual  reumon  at  Orange,  N,  J. 

14.  United  States  troops  ore  sent  to  quell  an  oat- 
breakamongtheChippewalndiansinMinneaota.  The 
oommissioners  for  Qermanv  and  the  United  States 
rign  the  tureeinent  in  regard  to  Samoa. 

19.  Wiltiam  E.  Chandler  is  oboson  United  States 
Senator  from  Nev  Hampshire. 

89.  William  Walter  Phelps  appointed  Mltdater  to 
Germany.  Gen.  Simon  Camortm  dies.  Commence- 
ment exerdses  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Weeleyan,  Union, 
Williams,  Lafoyette,  and  other  oolleses.  Portugal 
canoels  the  concession  for  building  a  nolroad  at  Delii>- 
goa  Bay,  and  thereby  involves  liemlf  in  difflcnltiM 
with  England. 

S7.  Secretary  Tracy  issues  orders  reoi]ganl^g  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  navy. 

28.  Maria  Uitcnell,  the  astronomer,  dies  at  Lynn, 
Mass.  Yale  deftota  Harvard  in  the  annual  boafrnoe 
at  New  London. 

28.  Indictments  are  returned  1^  the  grand  jiny 
against  perBons  suspected  of  the  Cronin  murder. 

JiOt  1.  £x- President  Wookey,  of  Yale,  dies.  The 
FreudenC  makes  the  following  appointments :  A.  L. 
Snowden,  Minister  to  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Greece ; 
W.  H.  Edwards,  Oonsul-Qeneral  at  Berlin ;  Eugene 
Sdin^ler,  Consul-Qeneral  at  Cairo.  Honey-order  con- 
vention signed  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the 
German  Minister.  The  Sixth  New  York  Cavalry  dedi- 
cates a  monument  at  Gettysburg.  The  Shah  of  Per- 
sia is  escorted  to  London  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Italy :  The  Government  orders  the  demolition  of 
1Y,0U0  bouses  and  82  chnrohee  in  Naples  for  aanltaty 
reasona. 

S.  Consolidation  effected  between  the  Cindnnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  snd  Chicago  Railway  and  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cindnnati,  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad.  England :  The  International  Sundi^-School 
Convention  begins  its  sessions  in  London.  Alexan- 
der 1  is  ancnnted  King  of  Servia.  The  Norwegian 
ministry  resigns. 

S.  Ji^gland:  The  MasitachuHetts  rifle  team  defeats 
the  team  of  tlie  London  riile  brigade.  Egypt :  Battle 
between  Egj-ptians  and  dervishes.  The  latter  de- 
ftated  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and  600  wounded. 
Portugal  aooepta  arbitration  in  regard  to  the  Delagoa 


Bay  affair.  Commencement  at  Amheist  College  and 
Colby  Univerrity. 

4.  The  President  makes  a  Fourth  of  Jnly  addicaa 
at  Woodstock,  Conn.  Convenli^mabdd  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montiana,  and  Washington  TerritoricB 
looking  to  admission  as  States.  Commencement  at 
WilUam  and  Mary  College.  England :  The  Maan- 
chusctts  rifle  team  defeats  the  Sussex  team. 

6.  England:  The  Hassaohusetts  team  defeats  the 
London  Rifles. 

5.  Labor  ilot  at  Dnlutb.  Senate  Combdttee  on  Ca- 
nadian Tt^l™^*  and  Intmtate  Law  in  session  at  Boe- 
ton.  Samoa:  Nem  of  a  truXj  of  peace  between  Ha- 
taa&  and  Tamaaese,  the  tlnl  claimants  to  the  throne. 

8.  Prize-fight  between  Sullivan  and  Kiliwa  at  Rioh- 
burg.  Miss. 

9.  The  President  appoints  Horace  A.  Taylor  to  be 
Coounissioner  of  Railroads  and  Prof  T.  C.  Henden- 
ball  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey.  The  Chris- 
tian Eiuteavor  Convention  in  seesion  at  Philadelphia. 

11.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological 
Society  at  Easton,  Pa.  Strike  riot  in  the  Carnegie 
Stee!  Works  at  Homestead,  Pa.  Sullivan,  the  prise- 
fl^hter,  arrested  in  Tennessee  for  fighting  in  IDsda- 
sippi.  Aftict:  The  Germans  bombard  and 
Tango. 

18.  Anarchists  in  New  York  and  vicinity  celebrate 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  tho  Bastile. 

14.  Strike  ends  at  the  Camt^  Steel  WoAa. 

16.  Natitmal  Teaehen*  A— odation  meeti  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile  la  flirther  celebrated  by  Frenchmen  in 
New  York.  France:  The  session  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  doses.  In  Paris  the  Intematicoal  Sodalist 
Congress  bc^ns. 

16.  England:  Mr.  Pamell  withdmws  Us  counsel 
from  the  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

17.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  recommends  the 
removal  IVora  office  of  Postmaster  Paul,  of  Milwaukee. 

18.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  calls  a  meeting  with  a 
view  to  holding  a  World's  Fair  in  1892.  Dr.  T.  B. 
McDow  expelled  from  membenlup  in  the  South  Car- 
cdina  Medical  Sodoty.  Brwdl :  A  PMiwaese  at- 
tempts to  kill  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  at  a  tneatie  In 
Bio. 

19.  Capt.  George  Dewey  appointed  chief  of  the 
Naval  Bureau  of  Eqmpment  and  Recruiting.  Gen. 
Boulanger  formally  announces  that  be  will  nand  for 
election  in  80  cantons  in  the  coming  electiona. 

22,  Dr.  HcDow  is  forced  to  resign  from  two  mili- 
tary associatifmsitfwhich  he  was  a  member.  England: 
The  parliamentary  committee  on  royal  grants  recom- 
mends that  the  quarterly  allowance  of  we  Prince  of 
Wales  be  increased  hy  t4£,000. 

28.  Abuses  suspected  in  the  Pension  Office.  Aonm- 
mittee  is  appointed  to  investigate.  Belgium ;  A  grant 
of  t2,OOO,O00  for  the  Congo  Railway. 

S4.  A  large  party  of  skilled  artisans,  men  and 
women,  s^  on  the  City  of  Rome  to  visit  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  industrial  centers  of  Europe. 

26.  England:  Golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone. 

27.  England :  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  and 
Princess  Louise  of  Wales.  Mrs,  May  brick,  an  Amet^ 
ican,  is  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  in 
London.  (See  Aug.  7.)  Italy :  A  plot  discovered  to 
blow  up  the  Vatican  in  Some. 

28.  In  Oindnnati  100  liquor  sellers  are  arrested  fiff 
violating  the  Snndi^  elosmg  law.  Prance :  General 
election  in  1,844  cantons;  Gen.  Bonlanger  elected 
in  12  cantons. 

29.  Five  persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Cronin  and  arraij^^od  in  Chicago.  British  sealing 
schooner  Black  Diamond  seised  by  United  States  ves- 
sel in  the  Behring  Sea. 

30.  France :  The  Shah  of  Penna  visits  Paris, 
^typt :  Engagement  with  the  derviaties,  60  of  the 
latter  slain. 

81.  Dominion  of  Canada:  Order  granted  for  the 
extradition  of  Martin  Burke,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Cronin.  Sootland :  Death  of  Horatio  Bmar. 
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Angut  1.  DedioatioD  of  Filsrim  monument  at 
Plymouth,  Maits.  Engltud:  Toe  Emperor  of  Ger- 
atmny  arrives. 

8.  B.  Q.  Fitido  18  arodnted  Minlater  to  the  Ar- 
genUne  Confederatton.  Eg^-pt :  The  derviah  army 
rooted  hj  English  troops  under  Gen.  Gronfell  : 
1,600  alaiD,  including  Wad-el-n' Jumi,  the  leader,  and 
50  emirs.  Crete :  msurrection  breaks  out ;  flgoting 
between  insunrants  aud  Turkish  soldiers. 

6.  William  T.  Harris  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Eduoation.  Strike  of  ooke-worken  in  Onuiellsville, 
Pa.  England:  The  Emperor  of  Qennaiiy  reviews  the 
British  &%t  at  Spithead. 

7.  England  :  Hrs.  Majbriok  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  muracr  of  ber  husband.  {See  Aug.  22.)  The 
German  Emperor  reviews  British  troops  at  Alder- 
shot 

8.  FrsDoe:  Gen.  Boulangor'B  trial  beaitu  before 
the  High  Court  of  the  Senate  In  Paris ;  uie  socnaad 
not  present  Italy :  Death  ^tbe  ststeeinan  Benedetto 
C«ro]i. 

11.  MayorGtant,  of  New  York,  appoints  committees 
to  organize  for  the  World's  Fair  of  1892.  Sandwich 
Islands :  Unsuccessful  insuircction  in  HawMi. 

12.  Germany:  Frauds  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, viaitD  Berlin. 

18,  A  large  meeting  in  Baltimore  fhvors  a  World's 
Fur  in  Wauiiogton.  France :  The  High  Court  flods 
Gen.  Boulanger  guilty  of  oonspirsOT  and  attempted 
treason.  Qemany;  The  Emperor  or  Austria  nvuwa 
German  troops  st  Berlin. 

14.  United  States  Deputy  Marshal  Niigle,  detiuled 
to  guard  Associate-Justice  Field,  kills  one  David  S. 
Terry,  who  makes  an  attack  upon  the  Justice  at 
Lathrop,  Cal.,  much  excitement  follows;  Justioe 
Field  and  Deputy  Ifarshal  N%ile  are  arrested.  (See 
Sept  16.V  France :  The  High  Court  sontences 
Gen.  Boulanger,  Henri  Bochefort,  and  Count  Dillon, 
to  be  deport^  to  some  fortified  place.  All  them 
are  on  British  soil.  Three  French  innclads  sail  for 
Crete.  Germany:  The  Emperors  witness  a  sham 
fight  St  Spandan. 

Ifi.  Oermsny:  The  Austrisn  Emperor  leaves  Bra- 
lin. 

16,  The  new  State  of  North  Dakota  deddea  upon 
Bismarck  as  the  capital. 

17.  Sullivan,  the  prise-fishter,  s^itenced  to  twelve 
month*'  impriaonment  for  fighting  in  MUdsripri,  A 
nice  uid  political  fight  oooors  in  ffichmond,  Texas, 
several  persons  kUl«d. 

21.  The  President  is  publicly  received  and  enter- 
tained at  Cincinnati.  News  of  tho  seizure  of  two 
British  sealing  soboonera  by  the  United  States  Reve- 
nue-outter  Riuh  in  Bering  Sea. 

22.  The  President  delivers  an  address  at  the  detU- 
cation  of  a  Soldiers'  Monument  in  Indianspolls. 
Eogl&nd  :  Hrs,  Maybridc's  desth-sentenoe  commuted 
to  penal  servitude  for  lifo. 

is.  The  President  presides  and  speaks  at  the  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Saventientb  Indians  Begiment 
Hayti :  Fighting  between  the  forces  of  JAptimB  and 
HyppoUte.  England :  Strike  <^dockmen  m  London, 
business  pa.Taly 

S4.  Hayti :  L^time  abandons  his  clutns  to  the 
presidencyj  and  leaves  Fort-ut-Prince.  to  be  occupied 
by  Hrppolite.   This  ends  the  war  in  H^ti. 

26.  Toe  strike  of  tiie  London  dockmon  aseumas 
tbreMetdog  pnyortioDa. 

27.  ATiniial  meeting  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public in  Milwaukee,  Wig. 

28.  Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Assodstion  at 
Chicago.  Charles  R.  Flint  and  Henry  G.  Davis  ap- 
pointed delesotes  to  the  Three  Americas  Congress. 
The  City  of  Paris  crosaos  the  ocean  in  five  days,  nine- 
teen houn,  and  eighteen  minutes,  beating  all  previ- 
ous recoros.  Canada:  Meeting  at  Toronto  of  the 
American  Asraciation  for  the  Advsncemenb  of  8d- 
enoe. 

30.  The  Cronin  murder  trial  begins  in  Chicago. 
England :  Parliament  Is  prorogaed. 
81.  W.  Q.  Veszoy  ^ipolnted  member  of  the  Inter- 
TOL.  zxix. — 20  A 


state  Commerce  Commiesioa.  Willis  Vandevanter  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming. 

Ssptemlwr  1.  A  ntoe  war  considered  imminent  in  Le- 
flore County,  Miss. ;  a  company  of  militia  ordered  oat 
England :  A  mass  meeting  of  striken)  in  London 
decides  to  continue  the  strike.  Prof.  George  L.  Good- 
ale,  of  Harvard,  chosen  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

4.  Egypt:  Dervishes  defeat  a  force  of  Egyptians 
near  Suakim. 

fi.  Celebration  of  the  founding  of  "The  Old  Log 
College  "  at  Hartsville,  Pa.  President  Ilarrison  and 
Gov.  Beaver  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
church  at  Stratford,  Conn. ,  celebrates  its  two  hundred 
and  fltUeth  anniversary, 

Thomas  H.  Anderaon  app<^ted  Minister  to  Bo- 
livia. Andrew  D.  WhUs  euotad  President  of  tiie 
American  Social  Sdence  Association, 

7.  Launch  of  the  steel  cruiser  Philadelphia  at  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

g.  Openiog  of  Centennial  celebration  at  Baltimore. 

10.  Heniv  C.  Warmoth  apptnnted  collector  of 
customs  at  New  Orleona. 

11.  Beunion  of  Pennsylvania  troops  at  Gettysburg, 
many  monnments  dedicated. 

12.  "  Corporal "  Tanner,  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, resigns. 

18.  Close  of  the  Baltimore  Centennial,  with  a  mock 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  Death  of  Congress- 
man 8.  S.  CoK,  of  New  Ytn-k. 

14.  A  bronae  ststoe  of  Gen.  Grant  unveiled  at  Fort 
Leavenwortti, 

16.  England :  Another  nwaa-masting  of  strikers  in 
London, 

16.  Deputy  Marshal  Nagle  released  on  his  own 
recognizance  by  Judge  Sawyer,  of  Snn  Fran(usco. 
England  :  The  London  strike  at  an  end,  the  demands 
of  Uie  strikers  being  in  the  main  conceded. 

19.  At  s  meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  veterans 
-of  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies  decide  to  oon- 
vert  the  battle-field  into  a  National  Park.  The  United 
States  gunboat  Galena  ordered  to  Nsvassa  Island  to 
quell  a  riot  Spain :  A  fleet  has  been  ordered  to  Tan- 
ner, to  demand  the  relesse  of  Spaniards  captured  by 
the  Moore. 

20.  A  tract  of  land  o^acent  to  the  upper  end  of 
Central  Park,  New  York,  selected  as  a  tutc  for  the 
World's  Fair  of  1898. 

SI.  France:  A  monument  to  the  French  Bepablie 
unveilod  by  President  Camot. 

25.  France :  Returns  of  the  election  give  the  Be- 

fmblicans  158  members  and  the  Opposition  89.  Eng- 
and :  Death  of  Wilkie  Collins,  the  novelist 

24.  Russia :  A  chest  of  dynamite  explodes  in  the 
station  at  St  Peterabni^g,  just  as  tiie  Czar  Is  leaving 
for  Copenhagen.  SermT  l^-stsnden  killed.  The 
Czar  escapes. 

:i6.  Ccotenniol  celebration  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
Annual  Convention  of  American  Bankers  at  Kansas 
City.  Reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at 
Cincinnati.  Spain:  A  bomb  explodes  behind  the 
Queen's  palace  of  San  Sebastian,  no  one  hurt 

26.  France :  The  votes  cast  for  Gen.  Boulanger  in 
Montmartre  at  the  recent  election  are  declared  nidi 
and  void  by  the  Paris  Municipal  CommisBion.  Hol- 
land :  Strike  among  dock-laborers  at  Rotterdam. 

80.  D^flgates  to  the  Fan-American  Congress  bold 
■  pivliminaiy  meeting  in  Washington. 

Wtsberl.  GommocMreWalker,  United  States  Navy, 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the  European  Squad- 
ron, with  the  runk  of  rear-admiral.  Frederick  Doug- 
lai<B,  the  new  Minister  to  Uajti,  muIs  for  Port-au- 
Prince  on  the  gunboat  Keaisai^,  Elections  to  estab- 
lish governments  held  in  each  of  the  four  new  Statea, 
Spain :  An  infernal  machine  discovered  near  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Genoa. 

2,  The  Pan-American  Congress  oiganixed  in  Wiish- 
inirton.  George  William  Curtis  re-electod  President 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  The  Chinese 
Minister  presents  his  credentials.  Monuments  to 
Maine  soldiers  dedicated  at  Gettysburg.   A  oonveu- 
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tion  favoring  A  World's  Fair  in  the  Weot,  in  169S, 
m«6ta  St  St.  JoMpb,  Mo.  Put-Americfts  delates 
viMt  West  Fcdnt.  The  tbiity-flfth  Triennial  CoiiTeD- 
tion  of  the  ProteataDt  EmMopal  Church  mee&i  in  New 
Tork. 

I.  Fan-American  delegates  viait  Boston.  TheNev 
York  base-ball  team- wins  the  ohaxopionflhip, 

8.  Supplementary  elections  in  France.  Final  re- 
sult :  Bepublioiut,  862 ;  Opposition,  206. 

7.  Ex-Maj'or  Beth  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  chosen 
Freeident  of  Columbia  College,  vice  President  Bar- 
nard, deceased.  England :  Boulongor  leaves  Londou 
for  toe  Island  of  Jersey.  France :  The  King  of  8iam 
visitA  Paris. 

8.  Pan-American  delegates  continue  their  trips 
through  the  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England. 

9.  Monuments  to  New  York  and  Vermont  soldiers 
dedicated  at  Qettfsbnrg.  Trieooial  Coundl  of  the 
Oongrwrattonal  Church  opens  it  Wonester,  Mais. 
Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Temphtrs  at  Wash- 
ington. 

II,  Germany:  The  Czar  of  Bussis  visits  the  Germui 
Emperor  at  Berlin.  England  :  A  miners'  conference 
at  Bbrniugham  decides  in  favor  of  an  ei^ht-hour  work- 
ing day. 

14.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Misuons. 

16,  Delegates  to  the  fatemational  Maritime  Con- 
gress assemble  in  WashingtoD.  Qermany :  The  Czar 
starts  on  his  return  to  Russia. 

16.  Meeting  of  the  International  Maritime  Coneroaa. 

17.  Qenenu  Hii^lyte  unaaimously  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  Havta. 

22.  Work  formally  begun  on  the  Ntoaragna  Canal. 

28.  Meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
in  Worcester. 

24.  Opening  of  the  Cronin  trial  in  Chicago. 

96.  Toe  gunboat  Qalena,  with  the  Navassa  Island 
rioters  on  ooard  as  prisoners,  reaohes  Baltimore. 
FortoMl:  Death  of£ing  Luis  I. 

ST.  Greece :  Marriage  of  the  Crown  Prisoe  to  Prin- 
eees  Soj^ie  of  ProBsiu,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Oennany,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  EuxopeRn 
dignitaries. 

8S.  Forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Missionary  Society  Chicago. 

80.  A  monument  to  Gen.  Ceesar  Rodney,  the  Revo- 
lationary  patriot,  unveiled  at  Dover,  Del. 

81.  Pan-Amerioan  dele^tes  visit  the  tomb  of  Abra- 
ham Linootn.  A  flght  occurs  between  Methodists 
and  Catholics  at  Aztell,  Kansas. 

Honmbar  2.  North  and  South  Dakota  admitted  to 
the  Union  by  proclamation  of  the  President 

4.  An  International  Maritime  Exliibition  formally 
opened  at  Boston. 

6.  Qovemors  of  States  elected  as  follows :  J.  Q.  A. 
Braokett(Rep.),MasBaohu80ttoi  Horace  Boies  (Dem.), 
Iowa ;  James  E.  Campbell  (Dem.),  Ohio :  P.  W.  Mc- 
Kinney  (Dem.),  Virginia;  Loon  Abbett (Dem. ),  New 
Jersey;  J.  M.  Stone  (Dem.),  Mississippi.  (See  arti- 
cles on  those  States.) 

ft.  A  conference  of  the  leading  poetmasters  of  the 
country  is  held  in  Wasbuigton.  Fmnce;  Close  of  the 
International  Exposition  in  Paiia. 

7.  Montana  admitted  to  the  Union  by  proclamation 
of  the  President. 

8.  Johns  Hopkins  University  receives  a  bequest 
of  $100,000  from  Caroline  Donovan.  Montana  pro- 
claimed a  State. 

11.  Washington  Territory  is  admitted  to  the  Union 
by  proclamation  of  the  President.  Congress  of  Oath- 
ono  laymen  opens  at  Baltimore.  France:  The  Cham- 
ber of  Depatiea  meets. 


13.  Convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Atluti. 
Opening  of  the  Catholic  Umvcrsity  at  Washingtoa. 
The  Pan-American  delegates  return  to  Washington 
after  a  journey  of  6,000  mil^  traversing  the  ooimtiy 
from  Portland  to  Omaha. 

18.  A  revolution  takes  place  in  BraiU.  The  lim- 
peror  is  peacefully  deposed,  and  leaves  the  ootmtty. 
(Sec  article  on  Brazil.) 

20.  Celebration  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  of  the  ntti- 
flcution  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
South  Atlantic  Squadron  ordered  to  Bra^. 

87.  In  the  Supreme  Court  <^  Illinois  the  Chicago 
Gas  Trust  is  declared  illegal. 

28.  Thanksgiving  Day.    Princeton  College  defeUi 
Yale  at  foot-ball,  and  wms  the  championship. 

29.  England:  Death  of  Martin  Far<)uhar  Tapper. 
France  recognizes  the  Brazilian  Republic 

December  1  The  Fifty-first  Congress  bwins  its  ses- 
sions.  Senate ;  New  membeis  telEo  oath  ^oSHet. 

i.  The  Pretddent's  message  read  in  both  Houses  of  • 
Congress.    The  ex-Emncror  of  Brazil  and  his  fami^ 
reach  Portugal.    The  President  of  Nicaragua  ngna 
the  treaty  ofunion  between  the  five  Central  Amerioan 
republics. 

4.  David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kansas,  appointed  Assodate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  general  Christian 
Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, is  held  in  Boi«ton,  Africa :  Stanley,  the  ex- 
plorer, with  Emin  Pasha,  of  whom  he  went  in  search, 
reaches  the  east  coast  at  Bagamoyo. 

6.  Emin  Fasha  dangerously  iqjnred  by  an  acddenL 

8.  Death  of  JeffiitsoD  Davtt. 

I.  The  United  States  Squadron  of  Evolution  sdls 
fVom  Boston  for  Lisbon. 

9.  General  epidemic  of  influent  In  Europe. 

II.  Congrees:  Senate,  Mr.  Hale's  naval  bills  re- 
ported. A  service  pension  bill  introduced  Inr  Mr. 
Ingalls.  Both  Houses  meet  to  commemorate  toe  in- 
auguration of  Washington.  Obsequies  of  JefTerson 
Davis  in  New  Orleans. 

12.  Congress :  Senate,  Inlls  introduced  fhvoring 
negro  emigration.  England :  Death  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, 

15.  The  Cronin  trial  ends,  and  the  jmr  retires. 
Biiaala :  Alleged  plot  discovered  agidost  the  Cm*8 

lifb. 

14.  Africa :  A  Portuguese  fbroe,  under  M^r  Seipa 
Pinto,  bos  had  an  encounter  with  natives,  and  kUwd 

many  of  thorn. 

16.  The  Jurv  In  the  Cronin  case  find  Coughfin. 
Burke,  and  O'SuIIivan  guiltv,  They  are  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  tor  11^.  ICunze  is  sentenced  ftn* 
three  years.  Beggs  is  not  guilty.  Capt.  Shepard 
is  appointed  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Marme  Service. 
Tlie  Pan-American  delegates  visit  New  York. 

17.  Congress:  Senate^e  President  aubmits  a  new 
extradition  treaty  witii  England,  The  Blur  Educa- 
tion l»ll  is  fhvombly  reported  ftom  committee. 

18.  D.  J.  Brewer  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  (vote  67  to  11). 

19.  Congress:  Senate,  Secretary  Tracy  oallad  ypoo 
to  investigate  the  allseed  naval  lobby. 

ao.  Conj^rees:  Senate,  debate  on  the  recognition  of 
the  Braahan  Bepublic. 

21.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn  to  Jan.  6, 
1890.  Braul:  An  executive  decree  published  fixing 
Sept.  15  as  the  date  of  the  first  general  election,  and 
banishing  Dom  Pedro  and  his  family.  England:  A 
squadron  has  been  ordered  to  Dclagoa  Bay. 

22.  Several  persona  injured  in  a  race  riot  at  Porta 
Camp,  Miss. 

88.  Cliarles  I  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal.  Poath 
of  the  ex-  Empress  of  BrasiL 
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FARMERS'  CONGRESS.  The  Farmers' 
Congress  of  the  United  Statm  held  its  ninth  an- 
nual session  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Hont^merv,  Ala.,  Nor.  18-15, 1889.  It  was  the 
largest  gatberiTig  of  representative  agricultur- 
ists of  the  United  States  ever  assembled.  (For 
the  constitation  of  the  organization  see  "Annual 
Cyclopedia"  for  1886,  page  830.)  At  ten  o'clock 
the  congress  was  cidled  to  order  by  the  president, 
Col.  R.  F.  Kolb,  of  Alabama,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Whorton,  D.  D.,  of 
Montgomery.  Mayor  Graham,  of  Montgomery, 
made  an  address  of  welcome.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Hon.  Geon%  W.  Spofford,  of  Illinois, 
by  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Clayton,  of  Iowa,  and  by 
President  Kolb.  Papers  were  read  as  follow: 
*'  Handling  the  Cotton  Crop,"  by  Major  R.  J. 
I^edge,  of  Texas;  "The  Relation  of  Agriculture 
to  Bbmufaotures  and  Commerce,"  by  Hon.  T.  B. 
Norton,  of  Wisconsin ;  "  Wool  and  Mutton  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States,"  by  Hon.  William 
liawrence,  of  Ohio ;  "  A  Word  of  Enconraeement 
to  Farmers'  Boys,"  by  John  A.  Scott,  of  Illinois ; 
'*  The  Railway  Problem,"  by  Hon.  L.  S.  CoflBn, 
of  Iowa;  "Agriculture  in  the  Northwest,"  by 
William  Bushnell,  President  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  folloving  resolutions  were  adopted ; 

Se$olvtd,  That  we  are  oppoeed  to  all  oombinations 
of  capital,  in  trusts  or  otnerwiM,  to  arbitrarily  con- 
trol the  markets  of  the  country  to  the  detriment  of 
our  productive  induBtriee ;  ana  we  demand  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Osited  States  such  legislatioD  as  will 
secure  to  fermers  and  stock  ntisere  of  the  country  the 
best  possible  reward  for  their  labor. 

Saolved,  That  while  Congrese  maintains  the  policy 
of  a  protective  tariff,  we  demand  that  all  farm  products 
•hall  be  as  ftilly  protected  as  the  most  &voreu  of  the 
maonfhatuilnir  Industries, 

Rmolind,  Tnat  while,  as  now,  a  pntteotive  tariff  is 
msintained  which  sabstautiaUy  prombita  the  importa- 
tion of  foreun  carpets  and  many  other  artioles  of 
maaufacturea  goods,  we  demand  that  the  duty  on 
mutton,  sheep,  and  wool  of  all  kinds  shall  be  so  In- 
creased as  to  equally  prohibit  the  Importation  of  mut- 
ton, aheep,  and  wool  of  every  kind  which  can,  under 
protection,  be  aulfioiently  produced  at  feirly  remu- 
nerative prioea  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all 
American  wanis,  including  the  better  oUsB  m  carpet 
wooln,  espedalW  as  carpets  are  luxuries,  entitted  to 
lees  bvor  tlun  nrm  and  ranch  products. 

Smolrtd,  That  the  tariff  on  wool  imported  to  make 
eaipeta  shonld  at  least  be  as  high  as  that  imported  to 
male  coats.  The  same  policy  which  will  secure  cheap 
cloths  will  secure  cheap  carpets. 

Baolv«d,  That,  if  protecbon  to  this  extent  be  de- 
nied, we  call  upon  the  fkrmers  of  the  United  Ststea  to 
asfert  their  power,  at  the  ballot-box  and  otlierwise,  to 
right  the  wrong  and  ir^ustlce  of  discrimination  against 
them.  If  they  f«l  in  this,  the  wool  and  mutton  pro- 
ducing  industries  will  be  so  seriously  crippled  that 
they  will  be  in  a  large  measure  destroyed,  and  farm- 
eiH  will  no  loof^er  have  any  interest  in  protection  for 
the  mannfiratnre  of  woolen  goods,  but  will  insist  that 
it  shidl  have  no  laigw  measure  of  protection  than  is 
aooorded  to  the  wool  industry,  molnding  every  kind 
of  wool. 

Sasoleed,  That  the  fiu^ers  of  the  United  States  are 
called  upon  to  support  the  nomination  of  do  man  for 
PrswdflBt,  Senator,  or  Kepresentatlve  in  Congress  wlio 


will  not,  to  his  utmost  ability,  aid  in  ceirying  out  the 
objeota  of  the  foregoing  resolutionB. 

Whenae,  There  is  great  and  growing  demand  for 
the  products  of  our  &rmB  and  fkctories  In  South 
America  and  Aostnlia :  and  wktrut,  this  trade  ooold 
be  greatly  buoeosed  and  rendered  more  profitable  to 
the  United  States  by  more  direct  oommumcation ;  and 
whtrtat,  the  generous  assistance  and  libentl  ofiers  of 
these  governments  in  aid  of  direct  ship  lines  have 
never  Been  properlv  redprocated  by  our  Government 
in  ttie  past ;  and  teaertM,  our  rivals  are  appropriating 
this  trade  with  a  strong  hand,  thereby  thrMtening 
great  danger  to  our  intwest,  espedally  on  the  f^flio 
coast,  therefore 

Jiaohed,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Congress  that 
our  Government  should  take  immediate  and  active 
measures  to  establish  mwe  ^reot  and  prt^tsUe  com- 
munication  between  the  Umted  States  and  these  ooun- 
tries,  and  should  extend  to  such  lines  all  tiw  aid  they 
need  to  place  them  on  a  permanent  and  succeeeflil 
basis. 

Betohed,  By  the  FarmerB'  Congress,  that  it  favors 
a  oomprehensive  scheme  for  the  imprnvement  of  the* 
MisMfisippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  and  a  ship  canal 
across  the  State  of  Ullnois,  connectlnfr  the  Mississippi 
river  and  Lake  Michigan ;  and  it  U  recommended  that 
the  United  States  Congress  make  liberal  appropria- 
tions therefor . 

Seaolvedf  That  in  view  of  the  greatly  Increasing 
number  of  accidents  to  trainmen  on  our  rulroads  from 
con^ii^  and  unoouplinff  oars,  and  from  using  the  old 
hand  brakes  on  freight  cars,  we  demand  a  tfaomigh 
investigation  by  proper  governmental  authority,  to 
the  end  to  ascertam  if  there  is  not  a  safer  and  more 
practicable  method  by  which  these  fkithful  servants 
could  do  their  work  without  this  terrible  sacrifice  of 
life  and  limb,  as  <»nialties  to  the  number  of  over  six 
thousand  happen  yearly  from  these  sources ;  and  also 
what  legislation  is  needed  to  require  the  use  of  the 
best-known,  practicable,  safe  appliances  by  railroad 
coomaniee. 

JoBohed,  That  the  National  Fannent*  Ooiwreas 
bvors  the  selection  of  Chiouo  as  the  place  of  hwding 
the  World's  in  1698,  and  tiiat  a  ooot  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  members  of  both  Hoases  of  Con- 
gress. 

Jlesolved,  That  the  examination  of  the  arid  regions 
of  the  Northwest,  now  going  on  under  the  authority 
of  Congress  with  a  view  to  the  seleotlon  of  rites  tar 
reservoin  for  holding  and  distribution  of  water  fbr 
inigatinjf  purposes,  is  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
the  farmers  oi  such  section^  and  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Congress  is  In  favor  of  liberal  appropriations  in 
this  wBTcfft  to  extend  the  agricultural  area  of  the  country, 

WAertat,  an  effort  Is  helng  made  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  board  of  agriculture,  sixteen  States 
having  already  aignified  their  approval ;  and  wktretu, 
an  act  of  Congress  will  be  neceesary  to  constitute  sudi 
board ;  theremre  be  it 

£eaolved.  That  we  favor  the  organization  of  such  a 
board,  and  recommend  that  two  delegates  from  each 
of  ttie  States  represented  In  the  National  Congress  be 
sdected  to  co-operate  with  such  natiouBl  Mard  <^ 
agriculture. 

jfteiolvtd,  That  we  fovor  oommerciol  treaties  which 
will  di-scriminate  in  favor  of  those  nations  which  ae- 
oept  silver  as  l^i^l-tender  money  as  well  as  gold,  and 
ag^nst  those  which  have  demonetized  silver. 

JUsotved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Fanners'  Con- 
gress be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  prepare  copies 
of  all  resolutions  pasHed  by  this  body,  wherever  the 
Cougreae  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  take 
action,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  present  to 
thrir  respective  bodies. 
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FINANCIAL  BETIEW  OF  1889.  This 
year  was  remarkable  for  disastrous  floods  and 
fires  and  for  unusu^  meteorological  conditions. 
First  in  importance  was  the  inundation  in  the 
Conemaugh  valley.  May  30,  involving  the  de- 
Btruction  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  loss  of  8,500 
lives,  and  incalculable  damages  to  railroads  and 
othwr  property.  Then  followed  the  burning  of 
h^f  the  town  of  Livingston,  Ala.;  the  fire  in 
Seattle,  Washington  Territory;  important  con- 
flagrations in  Lynn  and  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  dis- 
astrous floods  in  Japan  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  11; 
destructive  tides  at  Uonev  Island  and  at  Long 
Branch  Sept  14;  and  a  blizzard  in  New  Mexico 
in  November.  The  rainfall  of  the  year  was  almost 
unparalleled,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
the  temperature  in  the  summer  below  and  in  the 
winter  above  the  normal.  One  feature  during 
the  jrear  was  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of 
foreign  capital  in  American  industrial  enter- 
prises, particularly  breweries.  Business  was 
prosperous  in  almost  eve^  branch  of  trade, 
more  particularly  in  that  of  iron  and  steel,  but 
wool  and  woolen  mannfiicturoa  were  depressed. 
«  The  most  important  financial  events  abroad 
daring  the  year  were  the  conversion  of  the  £33,- 
000,000  out  of  nbout  £42,500,000  English  3-per- 
cent, consols  into  3(  per  cente.Mand  the  panic  in 
Paris  early  in  March,  which  was  precipitated  by 
the  suicide  of  M.  Rochcreau,  managing  director 
of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  an  institution  with 
a  capital  of  80,000,000  francs,  and  next  in  im- 
portanoe  to  the  Bank  of  France.  The  shock 
resulting  from  this  panic  was  felt  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  in  China,  where  the  bank 
hid  branches,  and  in  New  York ;  and  more  or 
less  influenced  the  European  money  markets 
for  a  long  time.  The  indirect  cause  of  this 
panic  was  the  speculation  in  copper,  carried  on 
by  a  combination  of  capitalists  neaided  by  the 
Societ^  des  Metauz.  This  combination  began  its 
operations  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  buying  up  all 
the  copper  that  could  be  obtained,  and  making 
contracts  with  copper- producing  companies, 
agreeing  to  take  for  three  years  their  entire 
production.  The  capital  of  the  Soci^te  was 
mcreased  from  25,000,000  francs  to  an  amount 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  combination,  but  when  the  mines 
demanded  a  guarantee  for  the  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  M.  Secretan,  the  director,  he  ap- 
plied to  M.  Rochereau,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  board,  for  advances.  The  first  contribution 
by  the  comptoir,  through  M.  Rochereau,  was 
made  in  December,  1887,  and  this  was  followed 
by  others  in  January  and  in  March,  1888 ;  then  a 
syndicate  was  formed,  who  agreed  to  contribute 
70,000,000  francs.  Three  members  withdrew  be- 
fore February,  leaving  the  capital  of  the  syndicate 
55,250,000  francs.  In  March,  Ave  foreign  firms 
joined  the  syndicate,  and  the  total  of  the  advances 
to  be  made  was  raised  to  03,625,000  francs.  The 
Societe  also  increased  its  capital  and  the  manag- 
ing director  of  the  comptoir  was  authorized  to 
guarantee  two  new  contracts  with  American 
mines.  The  embarrassments  of  the  institution 
bad  then  already  commenced  for,  besides  the 
copper  purc-hases.  previous  speculations  in  tin 
by  the  Societe  ha*i  not  been  hquidated,  and  the 
COmpt<^)ir  was  exposed  to  a  loss  of  22,000,000 
francs  under  tiiat  head.   Notwithstanding  this, 


however,  the  bank  guaranteed  78,000,000  francs 
under  a  contract  with  the  Rio  Tinto.  At  the 
end  of  May  the  advances  by  the  comptoir  were 
138,850,000  francs,  of  which  28.100,000  were  unse- 
cured. New  contracts  were  from  time  to  time 
reluctantly  guaranteed  by  the  comptoir,  and  at 
the  end  of  December  the  total  advances  were  172,- 
000,000  tnncs.  In  Januarr,  this  year,  the  comp- 
toir borrowed  21,000,000  francs  to  conduct  toe 
business  of  the  Soci6t€,  and  on  Feb.  5  it  parted 
with  warrants  representing  88,000,000  francs,  to 
enable  the  Society  to  raise  a  loan  of  25,000,000 
francs.  Then  M.  Secretan  oreanized  the  Soci^t^ 
Auxilliare  des  Metaux.  which  was  to  take  75,- 
000  tons  of  copper  at  1,750  francs  per  ton,  and 
pay  over  the  value  to  the  comptoir,  but  this  con- 
tract was  only  partially  carried  out.  At  the  end 
of  January  the  syndicate  is  said  to  have  held 
130,000  tons  of  copper.  The  visible  supply  of 
the  metal  had  increased  during  the  operations  <^ 
the  combination,  due  to  decr^sed  consumption 
and  augmented  output,  and  early  in  February 
the  syndicate  ceased  to  buy  copper  for  futaie- 
delivery,  and  at  the  banning  of  March  they 
stopped  buying  for  immediate  delivery,  it  then 
became  evident  that  the  combination  had  reached 
the  limit  of  its  resources,  and  that  without  as~ 
sistance  the  syndicate  would  fail.  This  condi- 
tion  of  affairs  was,  of  course,  known  to  M. 
Rochereau,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
he  was  driven  to  suicide,  this  event  occurring- 
March  5,  and  precipitatins  a  run  upon  the 
comptoir.  When  the  fact  became  pnblio  that 
lar^  advances  bad  been  made  by  the  bank,  the 
excitement  was  intensified,  there  was  a  rapid  foil 
in  copper  stocks  and  in  shares  of  the  comptoir,. 
and  a  wild  panic  ensued.  With  a  view  of  allay- 
ing the  excitement  the  Bank  of  France  advanced 
100,000,000  francs  to  the  comptoir,  and  subse- 
quently agreed  wiUi  the  Rothschilds  and  other 
bankeis  to  advance  40,000,000  more,  on  condition 
of  the  transfer  of  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of 
the  comptoir.  But  it  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  the  capital  and  reserve  were  loet,  and 
the  assets  of  the  rank  were  taken  as  security  for 
advances  by  the  Bank  of  France  and  banlcers. 
The  failure  of  the  copper  syndicate  was  followed 
bv  efforts  to  induce  producers  to  relinquish  their 
diums,  and  a  compromise  was  made,  but  the 

Iirice  of  copper  gradually  reached  its  normal 
evel.  The  comptoir  was  reorganized  during  the 
summer,  and  the  old  directors  were  ordered  by 
the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Commerce  to  dejiosit  19,- 
000,000  francs  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of 
any  damages  to  which  they  might  subsequently 
be  condemned.  The  most  culpable  were  those 
six  directors  who  were  also  in  the  direction  of 
the  Society  des  Metaux.  At  the  end  of  August 
53.000,000  of  the  140,000.000  francs,  advanced  bv 
the  Bank  of  France,  had  been  paid  off.  Toward 
the  close  of  November  it  was  announced  that 
the  assets  given  in  pledge  to  the  Bank  of  France 
and  the  Bank  of  Paris,  representing  a  nominal 
value  of  203,000,000  francs,  would  realize  enough 
to  pay  the  secured  advances,  without  any  call 
for  the  guarantee,  and  leave  a  balance  for  liqui- 
dation. The  revival  of  the  Hpeculation  in  cop- 
per had,  at  that  time,  carried  the  price  up  to- 
1.200  francs  from  950  francs  per  ton  in  April, 
and  this  would  enable  the  Bank  of  France  to  sell 
advantageously  the  copper  warrants  it  held. 
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The  old  board  of  the  comptoir  then  made  an 
offer  to  increase  the  mdemnity,  fixed  provision- 
oUy  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerc&  from  19,000,- 
000  francs  to  24.000,000,  and  in  addition  M.  Ed- 
onard  Heutsch,  formerly  chairman  of  the  board 
offered  to  abandon  to  the  liquidators  all  bis  for- 
tune, amounting  to  1,500,000  franca.  By  the  re- 
organization of  the  comptoir  the  guarantees  to 
the  mining  companies  were  canceled,  and  the 
liquidator  was  placed  in  a  position  to  make  terms 
of^  settlement,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  affairs 
of  the  compttnr  will  not  be  finally  liquidated  in 
lesB  than  two  or  three  years.  It  was  feared  in 
London  during  the  panic  In  Paris  that  gold 
would  be  drawn  from  that  center,  but  none  was 
taken  at  that  time.  A  Russian  conversion  loan 
of  700,000,000  francs  was  brought  out  by  the 
Rothschilds  during  March,  and  it  was  principally 
for  this  reason  that  this  banking  honse  assisted  in 
restoring  confidence.  After  prices  of  securities 
had  MTually  reacted,  faoldera  commenced  to  sell, 
and  London  bought  so  freely  as  to  turn  ex<^iange 
in  favor  of  Paris.  The  first  gold  taken  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  May,  and  on  June  8  the  Bank 
of  England  sought  to  check  the  movement  by 
advancing  the  price  of  the  French  coins  held  by 
that  institution.  The  Paris  Exposition  was 
opened  in  May  and  while  this  was  open  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  visltea  the  French 
capital,  thus  aiding  in  attracting  thither  large 
amounts  of  gold*  The  agents  of  the  bank,  with 
a  view  further  to  augment  its  holdings,  ordered 
ffold  out  from  New  York,  paying  a  premium 
therefor,  and  between  the  early  part  of  May  and 
the  middle  of  September  it  had  accumulated 
&bout  300,000,000  francs  of  this  metal,  princi- 
pally from  the  United  States. 

In  the  autumn  there  was  a  sustained  advance 
in  the  price  of  silver  in  London,  caused  by  pur^ 
chases  by  the  British  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
pieces  to  take  the  place  of  half-sovereigns  issued 
prior  to  the  present  reign.  The  rise  was  further 
stimulated  by  reports  of  a  scarcity  of  the  metal 
in  tihe  European  markets,  and  also  by  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  increase  his  purchases  of  silver 
under  the  act  of  1878,  to  the  maximum  of 
$4,000,000  per  month.  The  Secretary  purchased 
liberally  during  October  and  November,  taking 
the  product  of  all  the  American  mines,  and 
gradually,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
American  and  English  buying,  the  price  moved 
op  by  the  end  of  November  to  44)  pence  per 
ounce  in  Londoiu  equal  to  97i  cents  for  fine  bars 
in  New  York.  Upon  the  announcement  of  the 
Treasury  policy,  to  issue  certificates  against  bull- 


minimum  rate  of  dis(K)unt  at  the  bank  was 
per  ceut,  having  fallen  from  4  Jan.  9.  Under  the 
mfluence  of  withdrawals  for  Paris  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  the  stock  of  bullion  was  re- 
duced to  £19,519,657  Oct.  9,  and  then  the  bank 
minimum  was  5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber the  amount  of  bullion  was  about  £17,800,000, 
and  the  bank  rate  was  6  per  cent.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France 
amounted  to  £40,304,870,  and  the  rat«  of  dis- 
count was  4^  per  cent.  There  was  a  reduction 
in  the  stock  of  gold  to  £89,986,914  Jan.  17, 
when  the  bank  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent., 
and  by  the  end  of  January  the  rate  was  3  per 
cent  Gradually  the  amount  of  gold  increased, 
without  any  material  diminution  being  caused 
by  the  March  panic,  until  it  reached  £SS,818,188 
Sept.  19.  On  Jan.  7  the  Bank  of  Germany  held 
an  estimated  amount  of  £28,677,834  gold,  which 
gradually  increased  to  £82,100,664  by  May  23. 
Thereafter  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  to  £36,- 
164,000  by  Oct.  7,  and  then  the  bank  rate  was  6 
per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount 
of  gold  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  was 
£17,782,799;  by  the  Bank  of  Fiance,  £50,465,- 
026 ;  and  by  the  Bank  of  Grermany  (estimated), 
£85,870,000. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  economi- 
cal conditions  and  results  of  1889,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  nreceding  jeax,  is  from  the 
"Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle": 


KOONOUIOAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  RESULTS. 
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The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1890,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  date  m  1889  and  1888,  were  as  follows : 


PRI0B8  or  LSaDINO  8TAPU8. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 
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•1  OH 
40 
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87 
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ion,  the  price  fell  off  in  London  to  ^il  pence, 
subsequently  reacting  to  4^,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  it  stood  at       pence  an  ounce. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  was  at 
the  highest  point,  £33,986,573.  June  5,  and  the 


The  Honey  Market,— The  range  lor  money 
on  call,  represented  by  bankers'  balances,  was 
from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  during  the  year.  The 
highest  rate  was  recorded  Dec.  30.  and  it  was 
largely  the  result  of  manipulation,  bear  traders 
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in  stocks  taking  advantage  of  a  calling  in  of 
loans  by  the  banks  for  the  January  payments, 
and  forcing  the  rate  to  high  flgures,  but  very 
little  money  was  loaned  above  35  per  cent  At 
the  opening  of  January,  loans  were  made  at  8 
per  cent,  on  call,  but  the  rate  fell  to  H@2by 
the  close  and  the  average  was  2i@2  after  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Time  loans  on  first-class 
collateral  were  4}  per  cent  for  80  to  60  days  at 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  2^  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  when  money  was  in  abundant 
supply.  The  demand  for  short  double-name  com- 
raercial  paper  was  so  urgent  that  the  rate  felt 
from  5t  per  cent,  during  the  first  week  to  4  Call 
money  was  in  good  supply  during  February,  and 
lenders  on  time  offered  special  inducements  to 
those  who  could  offer  satisfactory  collateral. 
The  rate  for  bankers'  balances  early  m  the  month 
was  4  per  oent  Then  came  a  fall  to  an  average 
of  3,  with  some  loans  at  1,  and  the  range  was 
between  1  and  2  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
Time  loans  were  8  per  cent,  for  sixty  and  3^@4 
for  ninety  days,  and  4^  @  5  for  four,  five,  and  six 
months  until  the  close,  when  they  were  offered 
at  3  for  sixty  to  ninety^  days,  for  four  months, 
and  4  for  five  and  six  months.  Commercial 
paper  was  in  good  request  and  rates  were  4  per 
cent  for  short  double  names,  4^  5  for  four 
months  acceptances,  and  5  @  6  for  good  four  to 
six  months  single  names.  Early  in  March  money 
on  call  was  easy  at  an  average  of  abont  per 
cent.,  but  it  grew  more  active  toward  the  close, 
when  it  moved  up  to  6  with  8i  as  the  average. 
Time  loans  on  first-class  stock  collateral  were  3 
per  cent  early  in  the  month  and  4  by  the  close 
for  thirty  days ;  4  for  four  months,  and  4i  for 
five  and  six  months  at  the  opening,  gradually 
nearing  up  to  4i@5  for  from  four  to  seven 
months  at  the  end.  Prime  double-name  short 
commercial  paper  was  4}  6^  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  4i@S  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
The  rates  for  four  months  acceptances  were  4{ 
@  5},  and  for  four  to  six  months  good  single 
names  5^  ^  6i  per  cent  The  shipment  of 
250,000  gold  to  Paris  on  special  order  had  some 
effect  upon  the  money  market  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  Loanable  funds  on  call 
were  active  early  in  April,  and  11  per  cent,  was 
recorded  on  the'  1st,  but.  under  the  influence  of 
a  better  supply  resulting  from  bond  purchases  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  rate  fell  to  1-^, 
reacted  to  6,  and  declined  to  2  @  S  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  bonds  bought  were  about  9U,- 
500,000,  at  108  for  4^8  and  129  for  4s.  Time 
loans  were  in  good  demand,  especially  earlv  in 
the  month,  and  the  inquiry  was  chiefly  for  snort 
dates.  The  thirty-day  rate  was  3| ;  sixty  to 
ninety  days,  3i@4;  and  from  five  to  eight 
months,  4^6.  After  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  demand  for  shcnrt  dates  grew  less  urgent,  and 
toirard  Uie  close,  influenced  by  more  liberal 
offerings,  chiefly  from  foreign  bankers,  thirty  to 
ninety  day  contracts  were  2^  @  3,  and  from  four 
to  nine  months  3^  per  cent  Commercial 
paper  was  steady  at  4^  (a.  5  per  cent,  for  short 
double  names  until  the  15th,  and  after  that  4  @ 
4i  to  the  close.  Four  months  acceptances  were 
then  4  @  4},  and  good  single  names  4}  @  Sj  per 
cent  The  supply  was  only  fair  while  the  in- 
quiry was  good  from  eveiy  quarter.  In  May 
call  louis  ranged  between  4  and  U  per  cent. 


averaging  2^  early  in  the  month,  and  2  toward 
the  close.  Time  loans  were  2^  per  cent  for  sixty 
to  ninetr  days:  8@Si  for  four  to  six  months, 
and  8|  @  4  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Commercial 
paper  of  short  date  fell  from  8}  ^  4^  to  3  @  3} ; 
four  months  acceptances  from  4@4}to8}@4^, 
and  good  four  to  six  months  single  names  from 
4}@&S  to  4@5i  per  cent.  Over  $9,000,000 
gold  was  shipped  to  Europe  during  the  monti, 
and  the  bond  purchases  amounted  to  about 
$6,000,000.  In  June  money  on  call  averaged 
per  cent  until  toward  the  close  when, 
un^r  the  influence  of  a  dnun  of  nearly  $80,- 
260,000  gold  to  Europe,  there  was  an  advance  to 
an  average  of  3,  with  6  as  the  highest  rate.  Time 
loans  during  the  month  were  2^  @  3  per  cent  for 
sixty  to  ninety  days ;  8  for  four  months,  and  ftj 
@4  for  five  montiis  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Commercial  paper  was  in  ^ood  supply,  and  rates 
were  8  4^  per  cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  in- 
dorsed bills  receivable ;  8i  @  5  for  four  months 
acceptances,  and  4^  5}  for  good  four  to  six 
months  single  names.  Early  in  July  money  on 
call  was  active  at  6  per  cent.,  but  beforu  the 
close  it  fell  to  4,  influenced  bv  the  check  to  gold 
exports,  and  the  shipments  for  the  month  were 
only  $4,600,000.  Time  loans  were  in  good  re- 
quest at  4  per  cent  for  ninety  days;  4}  lor  fonr 
months  and  4^  @  5  for  five  to  six  months.  City 
lenders  absolutely  refused  to  accept  trust  stocks 
as  collateral,  and  dealers  in  these  properties  were 
obliged  to  make  special  arrangements  with  out- 
of-town  houses  who  carried  them  at  6  per  oent. 
for  six  months.  Commercial  paper  was  about  4t 
@  5  per  cent  for  short  double  names ;  4}  @  51 
for  four  months  acceptances,  and  6  ^  6i  f or  good 
four  to  dx  monUis  single  names.  Money  on  call 
loaned  in  August  at  2  and  at  6  per  oeiit.  The 
lower  rate  was  recorded  early  in  the  month.  By 
the  second  week  the  drain  of  currency  to  the 
interior  for  crop  purposes  became  so  great  that 
the  bank  reserves  were  reduced  and  confidence 
was  to  some  extent  imsettled  by  mercantile  fail- 
ures, so  that  money  advanced  to  the  higher  Hg- 
ure  named.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
fused to  pay  more  than  128  for  the  4-perK»nt 
bonds,  and  holders  of  about  $10,000,000  of  these 
securities  therefore  decided  to  sell.  Those  pur- 
chases were  made  during  the  last  week ;  they 
promptly  affected  the  market,  and  the  call-loan 
rate  fell  to  2  per  cent.  Time  money  on  stock 
collateral  was  4  per  cent,  for  thirty  to  sixty  days ; 
4^  for  four  months  and  6  for  flve  to  six  months 
early  in  the  month,  but  the  rate  rose  to  6  for  all 
dates  before  the  end,  and  then  it  dropped  to  5}. 
Commercial  paper  was  almost  unsalame.  Short 
double  name  rose  from  4}  @  5  to  6  p>er  cent ; 
four  months  acceptances  from  5  ®  5^  to  6  @  6^ ; 
and  good  single  names  having  from  four  to  six 
montiis  to  run  from  5i  3  6i  to  ei<^7i.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  month,  however,  rates  were  a 
little  easier.  Early  in  September  money  on  call 
gradually  advanced  from  an  avera^  of  8^  per 
cent,  during  the  first  week  to  5^  with  10  as  the 
highest  rate  until  the  last  day  when  80  was  re- 
corded. Time  loans  advanced  from  4  per  cent 
for  thirty  to  sixty  day  contracts  to  6  for  three  to 
six  months,  and  commercial  paper  was  of  slow 
sale.  Bates  at  t^e  close  were  5^  per  cent  tor 
short  indorsed  notes,  6  6^  for  four  months 
acceptances,  and  6^  @  7'^  for  good  toox  to  six 
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months  single  names.  The  dilpment  of  flffiOO,- 
000  gold  to  London  On  special  order  had  a  dis- 
turbing effect  upon  the  money  market  daring 
the  first  few  days  in  October,  for  it  was  then  un- 
certain how  much  more  gold  would  be  ordered 
out,  the  requirements  of  the  London  bankers 
being  urgent.  But  a  reduction  in  exchange  and 
news  that  the  immediate  wants  of  these  bankers 
bad  been  supplied  by  purchases  of  gold  in  Paris, 
allayed  apprenensions.  The  bank  return  for  the 
first  week  in  the  month  showed  a  deficiency  of 
$1,668,060  for  the  first  time  since  May  31, 1884, 
and  the  market  was  more  or  less  active  through- 
out the  month,  loans  on  call  being  made  at  20 
per  cent,  and  at  8,  with  very  little  at  the  ex- 
tremes, and  the  average  being  about  7  to  8.  To- 
ward  the  dose  the  tone  grew  a  little  easier,  in 
consequence  of  an  increase  in  bank  reserves,  but 
tilts  was  almost  wholly  due  to  a  reduction  in 
loons  and  not  to  any  ^in  in  cash.  Time  loans 
were  6  per  cent,  for  sixty  days  to  six  months 
early  in  the  month  and  at  fl  @  8  toward  the  close. 
Lenders  who  obtained  more  than  6  per  cent,  did 
so  by  discounting  the  loan  or  by  changing  a 
commission  so  that  the  law  of  the  State,  forbid- 
ding loans  on  time  for  more  than  6  per  cent.,  was 
evaded.  None  of  the  city  banks  were  purchasers 
of  commercial  paper,  and  the  buying^  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  out-of-town  houses.  Rates  were 
5^  @  6  per  cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed 
bills  receivable ;  6  @  6^  for  four  montns  accept- 
ances; and  7@8  for  good  four  to  six  months 
single  names.  Money  on  call  was  easier  early  in 
November  at  an  aveiuge  of  5i  @  6  per  cent.,  but 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  it  grew  active  and 
20  per  cent,  was  recorded  during  the  third  week, 
the  advance  being  caused  by  a  rumor  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contemplated  calling 
Oovemment  funds  from  some  of  toe  depository 
banks.  Lenders  took  advantage  of  the  uneasy 
feeling  produced  by  this  report,  and  they  forced 
the  rate  upward  by  oalling  louu  and  then  re- 
loaning  the  money  at  about  the  best  figures 
ruling  at  the  Stoc^  Exchange,  On  the  semi- 
oflBcial  denial  of  the  report  the  rate  dropped  to  1 
per  cent.,  but  it  subseouently  reacted  to  12,  and 
It  moved  between  4  ana  8  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  Lenders  refused  to  make  tirae-loan  ooo- 
tracts  for  sixty  days,  and  borrowers  were  accom- 
modated only  by  t^ing  money  for  five,  six,  or 
seven  months  at  6  @  7  per  cent.  The  quotations 
for  commercial  paper  were  only  nominal.  On 
Dec.  3  money  on  call  loaned  at  16  per  cent.,  on 
the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  10  per  cent,  of  the  Government  deposits 
in  the  national  banks  would  be  called  by  Jan.  15. 
Bnt  when  it  was  sew  th^  this  call  would  amount 
to  only  about  $4,700,000  there  was  a  better  feel- 
ing in  the  market,  and  by  Wednesday  the  rate 
bal  to  2  per  cent.  Time  loans  on  pnme  stock 
collateral  were  6  per  cent  for  ninety  days  to 
seven  months,  and  commercial  paper  was  nomi- 
nally 6  for  short  indorsed  and  6^  and  7^  for  sin- 
gle names,  growinj?  easier  by  the  eud  of  the  year 
with  a  restricted  inquiry.  After  the  third  week 
money  on  call  became  active,  partly  because  of 
manipulation,  but  mainly  in  conser[uence  of  the 
low  bank  reserves  and  expectations  of  large 
withdrawals  from  the  market  for  the  January 
settlements,  although  some  of  the  prominent 
commission  houses  had  made  provision  with 


short  time  loans  to  meet  this  period  of  stringency. 
On  the  aoth  Hr,  Windom  dlncted  the  payment 
without  rebate  of  the  interest  due  Jan,  l,and  this 
bad  an  immediate  moral  effect  after  the  rate  bad 
been  advanced  to  45  per  cent  on  call.  On  Dec. 
81  the  highest  rate  was  16  per  cent 

The  public  debt  statement  shows  that  at  the 
bM^nnuif;  of  the  year  the  amount  of  4i  per  cents, 
outstandmgwas  $181,152,800,  and  of  4  per  cents. 
$681,137,000.  By  the  end  of  March  the  4is  had 
been  reduced  to  $165,147,800,  indicating  a  pur- 
chase of  $26,004,500,  and  the  amount  of  the  4s 
was  unchanged.  At  the  close  of  June  there  were 
$139,689,000  4|'8  and  $676,095,860  43,  showing 
purchases  of  $5,506,800  of  the  former  and  $5,- 
048.650  of  the  latter.  At  the  end  of  September 
the  outstanding  ^s  were  $128,821,800  and  4s 
$656,885,050,  indicating  purchases,  during  the 
quarter,  of  $10,817,200  4^8  and  $20,710,800  of 
4b.  After  Oct.  1  the  Secretary  refused  to  pay 
more  than  about  105{  for  the  former  and  127 
for  the  latter.  The  purchases  of  both  classes 
of  bonds  for  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  vear 
amounted  to  $83,000,000.  The  outstanding  4^*8, 
Dec.  81,  were  $121,367,700.  and  4^8  $629,795,700. 
This  makes  the  total  reduction  of  the  debt  by 
bond  purchases  during  1889  $111,126,600.  This 
amount,  however,  represents  only  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds. 

The  exports  of  eold  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  amounted  to  about  $14,000,000,  ^nd  to 
France  $27,718,806.  making  a  total  of  $41,718,- 
805.  Imports  of  gold  from  Europe  were  abont 
$4,000,000,  so  that  there  was  a  net  outgo  of  over 
$37,000,000.  Gold  coinage  for  the  yeur  was 
$21,418,931,  reducing  the  net  loss  to  the  circula- 
tion to  $16,600,000. 

The  gold  holdings  of  the  associated  banks 
were  $77,082,500  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
These  increased  to  $90,586,000  by  Feb.  16,  and 
then  the  drain  of  gold  for  Europe  carried  the 
amount  down  to  $77,406,800  by  April  6.  Dis- 
bursements for  bonds  purchased  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  aided  in  increasing  the 
gold  to  $87,771,800  by  April  20,  and  after  «t 
iiTMnilar  decrease  there  was  a  graidual  reduction 
in  me  amount  to  $67321,700  Oct  5,  The  le- 
gal-tender holdings  of  the  banks  were  $82.- 
629,700  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  was 
a  rise  to  $87,546,800  Jan.  26 ;  a  fall  to  $81.- 
713,500  by  April  5 ;  a  recovery  to  the  maximum, 
$46,184,800  June,  16  ;  andafalt  to  the  minimum. 
$25,299,500,  Dec.  7.  Loans  and  discounts  were 
at  the  lowest  point,  $886,818,000,  Jan.  12,  and 
at  the  highest,  $428,405,000,  July  6,  when  also 
the  deposits  were  great«»t,  being  $445,707,500, 
the  lowest  being  $895,600,600,  Dec.  14,  The 
surplus  reserve  was  $78,888,100  Jan.  0  and  $20,- 
014,800  Jan.  36.  Then  oame  a  fall  to  $1,409,579 
April  5,  a  recovery  to  $15,055,350  May  35.  and 
a  gradual  fall  thereafter.  On  Oct  5  the  banks 
showed  a  deficiency  of  $1,668,050  in  reserve  for 
the  first  time  since  May  31,  1884.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  bank  reserves  were 
low. 

The  condition  of  the  New  Tork  Clearing- 
House  banks,  the  rates  for  money,  exchange, 
and  silver,  and  prices  for  United  States  bonds 
on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1890,  compared  with  the 
preceding  two  years,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
mg  summary : 
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The  following  is  the  Clearing-Hotise  stateinent  of  totals  at  the  begiuDtng  of  each  quarter  of  18M 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATS.  j 

JaniUTT  5   (892,836,000 

Marcii  W   481,028.200 

Juno  M   4n,4SS^ 

Beptomlwr  38   4QB;8l1,7eo 

December  88  :  8H,7<1,600 


9pMk.  ! 

977,082,500  I 

80;.521,700  I 

72,818,400  I 
10,674,000 


»4,850,M0  '  |408,91<,400 
4,292,900   '  487^86,700 


8^947^ 
8,948,100 
8,731,800 


440,000,700 
417.824,800 


«82,939,:00 
84.412,600 
4B,2dl,3M 

«,]41.100 


Foreign  Exchange.  —  The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81  were  $55,- 
106,714  abore  those  for  1888,  and  the  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  merchandisa  were  $147,- 
05S,898  more.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  iraporta  for  the  year  was  $56,947,716, 
against  an  excess  of  $33,650,321  imports  over 
exports  for  the  year  1888.  There  was  an  excess 
of  $59,405,357  exports  over  imports  of  specie  and 
bullion  in  1889,  against  an  excess  of  $37,538,110 
exports  over  imports  of  the  same  in  1888.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise, 
coin,  and  bullion  this  year  was  $116,353,073, 
against  $3,887,  789  for  1888. 

Foreign  exchange  was  firm  during  January 
and  rates  advanced  halt  a  cent  per  pound  ster- 
ling to  $4.87  for  sixtT  days  and  $4.89^  for  sight 
GoM  to  the  unonnt*  of  $1,000,000  was  sent  to 
Germany  on  the  34th,  but,  although  rates  were  at 
the  gold-exporting  point,  the  metal  was  shipped 
on  special  order.  Discounts  were  easy  at  the 
European  centers,  and  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  official  minimum  by  the  Bank  of  England 
on  the  9th  to  4  per  cent,  and  by  the  Bank  of 
France  to  the  same  figure,  and  on  the  34th 
both  lunks  made  a  further  reduction  to  3^  per 
cent  On  the  30th  the  Bank  of  England  dropped 
to  8.  Bankers'  and  commercial  bills  were  scarce 
throughout  the  month.  There  was  a  fall  in  sight 
sterling  on  the  1st  of  February  to  $4.89  in  con- 
sequence of  the  offerings  of  some  few  bills  against 
outgoing  securities,  ana  on  the  6th  sixty-day  ster- 
ling was  reduced  to  $4.86^.  but  during  the  foUow- 
ing  week  a  demand  for  bills  to  remit  for  stocks 
sold  for  Kuropcan  account,  and  also  to  transfer 
foreign  capital,  caused  a  reaction  to  $4.87  for 
long  and  ^.89^  for  short,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  $500,000  gold  was  sent  to  Europe  as 
an  exchange  operation  for  the  first  time  since 
1887.  On  Maruh  7  there  was  a  reduction  in  long 
sterling  to  $4.80}  in  consequence  of  Hl>eral  offer- 
ings of  that  class  of  bills,  but  short  was  firm,  and 


during  the  next  week  there  was  a  good  demand 
for  s^t  sterling  and  cable  transfers  because  of 
the  OMturbed  condition  of  financial  affairs  at 
Paris,  and  on  the  16th  there  came  an  export  of 
$1,350,000  gold  to  France,  but  not  as  an  ex- 
change operation,  the  metal  being  ordered  out 
by  bankers  in  the  French  capital.  On  the  S3d 
another  consignment  of  $1,000,000  was  shipped 
on  order  from  London.  On  the  S9th  long  ster- 
ling was  advanced  to  $4.87.  Easier  discounts 
in  London  brought  about  a  further  advance  in 
sixty-day  bills  to  $.4874  on  April  G,  and  the  mai^ 
ket  was  firm  until  the  18th,  when  a  reduction  in 
the  Bank  of  England  minimum  to  2i  per  cent 
from  8,  at  which  it  had  stood  since  Jan.  31, 
caused  an  easier  tone  for  short  bills,  but  there 
was  a  recovery  on  the  36ch,  and  on  the  following 
day  $1,024,390  gold  was  sent  to  Europe  as  an  ex- 
change operation.  Commercial  sterling  was  very 
scarce  and  shippers  of  staples  obtained  good 
prices  for  their  drafts.  On  May  3  the  long  rate 
was  advanced  to  $4.88  and  on  the  4th  $3,«>1,343 
gold  was  exported,  and  on  the  10th  $500,000 
more  was  sent,  although  the  rate  for  actual  busi- 
ness for  short  sterling  did  not  fnllv  justify  the 
movement.  On  the  18th  there  was  a  further  ship- 
ment of  $1,?50,000  gold,  on  the  35th  $4,000,000 
more,  and  on  June  1,  $3,396,704  additional.  The 
impossibility  of  procuring  round  amount*  of  ster- 
ling caused  an  export  of  $4,000,000  gold  during 
the  week  ending  June  8,  $4,004,857  in  the  fol- 
lowing week.  $5,749,423  during  the  week  end- 
ing June  22,  and  $3,609,664  in  the  last  week  of 
June,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  $29,886,881 

f>ld  sent  for  the  previous  eight  weeks  went  to 
ranee.  On  the  27th  the  rates  for  sterling  were 
reduced  to  $4.87^  for  long,  and  $4.89  for  short. 
From  September  until  this  time  the  fluctuations 
in  sipht  sterling  had  not  exceeded  1^  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  rate  then  stood  within  about  one 
cent  oi  the  highest  point  in  this  period  ofi  nine 
months.   Early  in  July  exchange  fell  to 
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for  long,  and  94.89  for  short,  the  mitrket  being 
*ftectea  by  arbitrarge  dealings  for  London  ac- 
connt,  by  dear  money  on  time,  and  by  selling  of 
futures  against  deliveries  of  cotton.   Qold  ez- 

r>rts  to  France  were  resamed  on  Juljr  13  Then 
1,500.000  of  the  metal  was  sent,  and  on  the  26th 
f3,137,056  went  forward.  On  the  35th  there 
was  a  reduction  in  sterling  and  in  francs  to 
points  which  stopped  further  exports  of  gold. 
The  fall  was  causeu  by  sales  of  bills  against  cot- 
ton and  breadatufls  futures,  and  also  against 
securities  transferred  to  the  other  side,  where 
they  could  be  carried  cheaper  thui  here.  There 
was  a  further  fall  in  sterling  to  $4.86^  for  long, 
■and  $487i  for  short  on  the  aOth,  but  the  market 
reacted  Aug.  1,  in  consequence  of  dearer  dis- 
■counts  in  London  caused  by  the  large  loss  of 
£1,079,337  bullion  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Bank  of  France  then  reported  a  stock  of  £50,627,< 
593,  the  largest  since  December,  1886.  On  Aug. 
S  the  Bank  of  England  minimum  was  advanced 
to  3  5>er  cent  from  S),  at  which  it  had  stood 
since  April  18,  and  this  caused  a  fall  in  long  ster- 
ling to$4.85i.  There  was  nochange  until  the  22d, 
when  long  fell  to  $4.85.  It  was  chiefly  affected 
by  dearer  money  on  time,  and  on  the  26th  there 
was  an  unsettled  tone  due  to  liberal  offerings  of 
bills  which  were  sold  in  order  to  use  the  proceeds 
in  the  loan  market.  On  the  S8th  there  was  an  ad- 
vance in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  to  4  per  cent, 
and  an  upward  reaction  of  half  a  cent,  for  long 
sterling  to  $4.84^,  and  on  the  80th  there  came  a 
rise  of  one  cent  in  short  to  $4.88^,  this  move- 
ment being  the  result  of  dearer  discounts  in  Lon- 
don and  easier  money  here.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber the  market  was  firm  at  $4.85  for  sixty-day, 
and  $4.88^  for  sight  in  consequence  of  a  demand 
to  cover  bills  previously  sold,  and  also  to  remit 
for  stocks  disposed  of  for  European  account 
During  the  second  week  the  rates  for  both  long 
and  short  moved  up  half  a  cent  because  of  a  liglit 
supply  of  commercial  bills  and  higher  discounts 
iu  tne  open  market  in  London.  On  the  26th  the 
Bank  of  £)ngland  minimum  was  advanced  to  5  per 
cent,  but  there  was  a  reduction  in  sterling  of 
half  a  cent,  and  on  Oct  2  liberal  offerings  of  com- 
mercial drafts  against  cotton  and  breadstuffs 
caused  a  further  decline  to  $4.88^  for  long  and 
$4.88^  for  short  On  the  2d  $1,000,000,  and  on 
the  5th  $500,000  gold  were  sent  to  London  on 
special  order  from  the  Rothschilds  who  were  un- 
der en«tgement  to  Brazil  for  a  conversion  loan 
of  £20,000,000,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  derange 
the  London  market  by  t^ng  the  gold  from  that 
cento*.  On  the  7th  there  was  a  drop  to  $4.^^ 
Cor  sixty  days  and  to  $4.67  for  sight,  followed  by 
a  gradual  recovery  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
o^rings  of  commercial  bills  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  drafts  by  parties  who  expected  to  obtain 
better  prices,  and  on  the  12th  the  rates  stood  at 
$4.84  and  $4.88  for  long  and  short  respectively. 
On  the  14tii  there  was  a  decline  of  half  a  cent 
and  on  the  16tfa  to  $4.83  for  sixty-day  and  $4.87 
lor  sight  in  consequence  of  liberal  sales  of  com- 
mercial bills,  and  the  market  was  also  affected 
by  active  money.  On  the  22d  the  short  rate  fell 
to  $486).  but  the  tone  was  firmer  after  the  23d 
because  of  dearer  discounts  on  London  and  easier 
money  here.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  month 
the  market  was  again  affected  by  a  large  supply 
of  commercial  bills  drawn  against  cotton,  and 


the  rates  declined  to  $4.8H  for  long  and  $4.86 
for  short  During  the  first  week  in  November 
there  was  a  fall  of  half  a  cent,  carrying  the  sixty- 
day  bills  to  $4.81  and  the  sight  to  |4.85i,  and 
biudness  in  the  latter  was  done  at  figures  three 
fourths  of  a  cent  above  the  gold- importing  point 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  dearer  discounts  in 
London  and  a  lighter  supply  of  bills  caused  a  re- 
action to  $4.8H  and  $4.86  for  long  and  short 
respectively,  and  these  rates  ruled  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month.  On  Dec  2  the  market  was 
unsettled  by  liberal  offerings  of  bills  drawn 
against  purchases  of  stocks  for  European  ac- 
count, and  rates  for  actual  business  fell  to  the 
gold  •  importing  point  before  the  close  of  the 
week;  but  by  the  13th  the  tone  grew  firmer  in 
consequence  of  easier  discounts  in  London  and 
a  lighter  supply  of  commercial  bills.  Notwith- 
standing lai^  withdrawals  of  bullion  from  the 
Bank  oi  England,  during  the  third  week  in  the 
month,  for  export  to  the  Argoitiae  Bepublio 
and  to  Portugal,  discounts  in  the  open  market 
in  London  were  easy  until  the  close,  when  the 
rate  advanced  i  of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of 
exchange  rose  to  $4.81-}  for  long  and  $4.85)  for 
short ;  but  on  Dec.  26  rates  were  reduced  to 
$4.81  for  the  former  and  $4.85  for  the  latter, 
and  one  of  our  bankers  ordered  out  $1,000,000 
in  gold  bars  from  London,  but  could  not  get 
them  as  the  Bank  of  England  offered  sovereigns, 
and  as  the  importation  of  these  would  be  at- 
tended with  loss  the  offer  was  declined.  On  the 
30th  the  market  was  demoralized  by  the  sharp 
advance  in  money  here  and  by  the  rise  in  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  to  6  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
open  market  discount  rate  to  the  same  figure, 
and  exchange  was  reduced  to  $4.80  for  long  and 
$4.84  tor  short  which  were  the  rates  on  Dec.  81. 

Hannfaetnringr  Industrleft.— The  year  pre- 
sented strong  contrasts  among  the  different  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  interests.  Cotton  manu- 
factures were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  while 
those  of  wool  were  just  the  reverse,  and  there 
were  many  failures.  The  iron  product  was  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  the  trade  "  boomed  "  after 
the  middle  of  the  year.  Anthracite  coal  was  not- 
ably depressed,  owing  to  the  light  consumption, 
and  the  output  decreased  about  8,000,000  tons, 
while  the  more  widely  distributed  soft-coal  inter- 
ests were  fairly  prosperous,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  particularly,  and  whenever  connected 
with  iron  production  the  demand  appeared  to  be 
unusually  active.  -  An  article  in  the  "  Financial 
Chronicle,"  Sept.  14,  reviewed  the  progress  and 
condition  of  cotton  manufactures  for  the  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  and  showed  that  the  consump- 
tion North  and  South  was  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year,  amounting  to  2,685,000  bales. 
Prosperity  was  the  rule,  and  the  profits  to  capi- 
tal were  very  satisfactory ;  the  dividends  on 
manufacturing  stocks  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  taken 
as  an  example,  showing  $1,850,000  disbursed  on 
this  account  against  $1,696,000  in  1888,  and  the 
rate  averaged  9^  per  cent.  The  wool  dealers  and 
woolen  manufacturers  were  notably  unfortunate, 
and  during  the  year  the  total  liabilities  involved 
in  their  failures  amounted  to  nearly  $10,600,000 
against  $3,600,000  in  1888.  This  was  attributed 
partly  to  the  effect  of  speculation  early  in  the 
year,  but  it  was  probably  due  also  to  the  fluctua- 
tions liable  to  take  place  in  a  heavily  protected 
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industry  when  actual  changes  in  the  tariff  or  agi- 
tation as  to  possible  chiui^  affect  most  Titally 
the  interests  of  every  one  m  t^  tntde.  Iron  was 
.active  beyond  all  expectations  and  the  demand 
*  increased,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  advanc- 
ing prices  of  pig  iron  fully  $2  a  ton,  compared 
with  the  closing  figures  of  1888.  The  demand 
for  industrial  purposes  of  all  kinds  was  the  less 
anticipated,  since  it  was  well  known  that  rail- 
road construction  was  falling  off,  and  about  2,- 
000  miles  less  of  road  were  built  in  1889  than  in 
1868.  The  anthracite  ooal  trade  was  a  great  dis- 
mpointment,  and  owing  to  the  open  winter  of 
ls88-'89  and  the  mild  temperature  up  to  the 
close  of  December  the  product  was  oulv  84,641,- 
017  tons  against  88,145,718  in  1888.  The  price 
of  coal  at  the  mines  averaged  about  18  cents 
a  ton  less,  The  failures  of  the  year  were  10,882 
among  1,051,140  in  business,  and  the  liabilities 
were  |148,784,387  against  $123,820,973  in  1888. 

The  Crops.— The  yield  of  the  principal  grain 
crops  and  oi  cotton  was  quite  unparalleled  this 
year.  The  production  of  oats,  corn,  and  cotton 
was  the  largest  on  record,  while  that  of  wheat 
was  estimated  at  490,560,000  bushels,  or  only 
about  28,000,000  below  the  great  crop  of  1884. 
The  large  crop  of  oats  and  com,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  abundant  yield  in  1888,  reduced 
prices  to  a  minimam  and  left  the  farmers  but  a 
small  margin  of  profit  The  Agricoltural  De- 
partment's estimate  of  the  average  prices  of 
farm  products  in  December  were  generally  lower 
than  ever  before.  Corn  was  29^  cents  a  bushel 
against  81-Af  m  1878,  the  lowest  previous  aver- 
age, while  Iowa  gave  only  19  cents,  Kansas  18, 
and  Nebraska  17.  Oats  were  33  cents  against 
24Ar  in  1878  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  gave 
oniy  15  cents  a  bushel.  Wheat  was  70^  cents 
ag^nst  64i  in  1884  ;  68iS  in  1887;  and  68^  in 
1886.  The  early  movement  of  com  to  mwket 
was  checked  by  these  low  prices,  bnt  it  was  sent 
forward  very  freely  by  the  end  of  December. 
Wheat  ruled  better,  owing  to  the  small  surplus 
carried  over  from  the  previous  vesr,  and  winter 
wheat  was  promptly  sold  to  millers,  so  that  the 
best  quality  did  not  promptly  find  its  way  to 


to  secure  harmonious  working  and  to  prevent 
rate-cutting  on  all  the  Western  and  Southwest- 
em  roads.  But  when  the  scheme  was  submitted 
in  its  perfected  form,  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
it  was  met  by  objections  and  by  propositions 
for  amendment,  so  that  when  finally  signed 
the  compact  embraced  only  comparatively  few 
roads,  but  these  were  the  most  importaiit  in 
the  West.  The  agreement  made  in  the  De- 
cember previous  by  the  principal  Western  and 
Southwestern  lines  to  maintam  rates  and  the 
results  which  were  dearly  manifested  after  tlie 
January  returns  of  traffic  were  reoelvad  encour- 
aged expectations  that  those  roads  whicli  had 
declined  to  join  the  Interstate  Bailway  Associ- 
ation would  at  least  refrain  from  distnrbing  tar- 
iffs. But  one  after  another  made  reductions, 
and  as  those  were  promptly  met  there  was  more 
or  less  demoralization  among  lines  tributary  to 
the  Granger  roads.  The  consolidation  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indiana^ 
oils  and  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Loms 
and  Chioi^.  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicw^  and  St  Louis,  and  the 
purchase  by  the  Vanderbilts  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  were  among 
the  important  events  of  the  year.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  financial  differences  between  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Nortbera  Pacific,  and  the 
Oregon  and  Transcontinental ;  the  istme  of  stock 
to  take  up  maturing  bonds  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville ;  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Den- 
ver, Texas  and  Fort  Worth  consolidations ;  the 
success  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante 
reorganization ;  the  t^reement  to  issue  a  blanket 
mortgage  for  $160,000,000  on  the  Northern  Par 
cific  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
in  the  measnres  for  the  reoqianixatjon  of  tiie 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  were  not  the  least 
important  events  of  the  ^r. 

The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  principal  trunk  r<iads.  the  retwrts,  except 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  being  made  for  the  fiscal 
years,  and  the  returns  of  the  New  York  Central 
including  the  <^>eratk>n  of  the  West  Shore  leased 
line: 


BOUB. 


PXNltBTLVATdA : 

Orou  ettrntngs  

Net  Mrnlngs  

Hbw  Tokk  Obntsal: 

Orou  earnings  

Net  euniogs  

Ebir: 

Oroea  wralogi  

Net  euntnga  

Baltixoss  and  Ono : 

OroH  ounlngl  

HeteuBtogi  


1883-'S4. 


18,060,909 

S8.14fl.«0l> 
10,390,866 

in,68T,4SD 

IS^SOT 
7.780,800 


t4A,61S,0S4 

s.iiu,o«e 

18,984.078 
4,AST,0U 


188T-*8S. 

1888-'S9. 

$fiMn.077 
1T,TU,488 

|U,<T1J18 

1S.&84,T28 

$B8,1T2,077 

18,UO,W6 

•6I.614,44& 

81,6I0,4&7 

80.(t0«,8«) 
11,890.984 

8Gi,99T,0&B 
11,906,483 

8«,18S,»S0 

9.422,»8 

S8,S00,04« 
fl,n  1,406 

24,210,858 
«,81S,68b 

HBSS.S19 
6329,800 

6,T«V84B 

18,4SMSS 

aO,<9S;08« 

M^SflMM 
1,181,080 

91^001 
MW.1W 

the  chief  distributing  oentcrfL  Smaller  crops  in 
Europe  tended  to  stimulate  the  movement  of 
spring  wheat.  Cotton  was  marketed  rapidljr  in 
the  first  four  months  of  the  crop  year,  beginning 
Sept  1,  and  the  export  movement  was  slmost 
unprecedented,  nboiit  3,000.000  bales  going  for- 
wwd  at  very  fair  prices. 
Railroua. — An  important  event  early  in  the 

Cwas  tibc  meeting  of  railroad  presidents  in 
York,  Jan.  10,  to  organise  the  Inter-state 
Railway  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  was 


The  Htoek  Market  for  1S89.— The  tendency 
of  the  market  was  generally  downward  dnring 
this  year,  notwithstanding  increased  earnings  of 
nearly  ail  the  railroads  of  the  country,  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  between  the 
principal  lines  in  the  West  abundant  crops  of 
cereals,  and  an  excellent  business  outlook  in  the 
&1I  months.  The  speculation  was  unfavorably 
affected  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  by 
active  money  and  also  by  the  collapse  in  sugar 
and  in  the  other  trust  certificates. 
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The  market  vas  affected  early  in  January  by 
the  coDference  of  railroad  presidents  and  bank- 
era  mentioned  above.  By  the  16th  the  im- 
proTement  in  the  market  had  carried  prices 
to  a  point  that  seemed  to  tempc  speculative 
selling,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  dividend  on  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  and  also  by  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  coal  trade.  The  attacks  upon  the 
above-named  stock  and  upon  Missouri  Pacific 
were  rigorous  after  the  18ta  until  the  22d,  vben 
there  was  a  reaction  in  these  propertieB,  but  on 
the  following  d^  the  bears  BBsuled  the  O rangers 
on  news  from  Chicago  that  the  Chicago,  Bur* 
Ungton  and  Northern  would  not  be  represented 
in  the  Interstate  Association,  and  as  it  was  an 
ally  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Qulncy  this 
was  regarded  as  significant.  The  Grangers  were 
also  unfovorably  affected  by  the  decision  of 
Judge  Brewer  declaring  that  the  Iowa  State 
courts  miriit  impose  penidties  for  violations  of 
the  State  WW.  One  feature  toward  the  close  of 
the  month  was  a  well-sustained  advance  in  Pull- 
man due  to  preparations  for  the  absorption  of 
the  Union  line ;  another  was  a  fall  succeeded  by 
a  sharp  rise  in  cotton-seed  certificates ;  still  an- 
other was  a  decided  improvement  in  Delaware 
and  Hudson  on  news  that  the  dividends  had 
been  increased  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum ;  uid 
another  feature  was  an  advance  in  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  on  buy- 
ing prelinoinary  to  its  consolidation  with  the 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
or  "  Big  Four."  The  speculation  was  compara- 
tively tame  in  Februuy  although  there  were 
some  important  movements.  The  Grangers 
were  unfavorably  affected  by  Judge  Brewer's  de- 
cision, above  referred  to,  and  also  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Korthem  to  sign 
the  Interstate  railway  agreement.  Pullman 
vanced  in  the  expectation  of  an  increase  in  the 
capital  bv  $6,000,000  which  would  be  issued  to 
stockholders  at  par ;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis, St.  Lonis  and  Chicago  moved  upward  on 
news  that  the  terms  of  consolidation  were  agreed 
upon,  and  there  was  an  advance  in  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F^  due  to  a  covering  of  short 
contracts,  and  also  to  rumors  that  the  stock  was 
being  bought  for  control.  On  the  19th  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Kail- 
way  Association  when  it  was  announced  that 
tiiose  roads  which  had  refused  to  join  were  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Korthem,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  and  Gulf.  That  evening  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  joined,  leaving  but  four  dis- 
sentinff.  The  refusal  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Northern  prevented  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral from  Joining.  On  the  20th  the  members  de- 
cided to  complete  the  orgiinization.  The  market 
closed  generally  strong  and  the  most  important 
advances  during  the  month  were  in  Chattanooga, 
Manhattan  Elevated,  Oregon  Navigation,  Pull- 
man, and  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis.  The  tendency  of  the  market  was 
downward  during  March.  Slanhattan  rose  in 
the  expectation  <»  an  increase  in  the  dividend, 
but  it  fell  off  on  tJie  announcement  that  instead 


of  cash  the  extra  dividend  would  be  in  4-per- 
cent, bonds.  The  failure  of  the  Beading  Iron 
Company  bad  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  Read- 
ing stock,  although  the  Iron  Company  was  an  in- 
dependent concern.  The  news  of  toe  panic  in 
Paris  induced  the  bears  to  raid  the  market  on 
the  theory  that  the  disturbance  would  cause*  a 
drain  of  gold  from  here,  but  when  it  was  seen 
that  our  exchange  market  was  not  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  bears  covered  their  shorts.  One 
feature  toward  the  close  was  a  sharp  advance 
in  sugar  bust  on  news  of  the  declaration  of  a  iU- 

fir-oent  cash  and  B-per-cent.  stock  dividend, 
he  most  decided  declines  during  the  month 
were  in  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4,  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Qumcy,  Manhattan  Elevated, 
Missouri  Pacific,  New  England,  Heading,  Rock 
Island,  Union  Pacific,  and  Or^n  Navigation. 
April  opened  with  a  sharp  fall  in  Atchison,  To- 
peka and  Santa  F£  on  a  report  that  a  receiver- 
ship was  inevitable,  and  there  was  free  selling  of 
New  England,  Union  Pacific,  and  of  other  prop- 
erties managed  in  Boston,  on  the  theory  that  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  decline  in  Atchison 
would  compel  the  unloading  of  securities  held 
on  the  Boston  market.  Lackawanna,  Reading, 
and  the  other  coal  shares  fell  off  by  reason  of 
the  unsatisfactory  conditim  of  the  coal  trade. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  week  there  was  a  recov- 
ery in  all  the  leading  stocks,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  market  was  upward  during  the  second  week, 
the  movement  being  stimulated  by  large  pur- 
chases of  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  induced  a  covering  of  short  contracts,  and 
the  news  from  Paris  of  the  successful  liquidar 
tion  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bourse  settlement 
had  a  good  effect  in  Ivondon  which  was  reflected 
here.  During  the  third  week  the  market  was 
dull.  Oregon  Navigation  fell  heavily  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report  that  the  guaranteed  dividend 
of  6  per  cent,  paid  by  the  Oregon  short  line 
would  be  reduced.  Pullman  rose  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  decision  that  the  vestibule  cars 
of  the  Wagner  Company  iafrinsed  the  patento 
owned  bv  the  Pullman.  New  England  fell  off 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  on  unfavorable  re- 
ports. During  the  last  days  of  the  month  the 
movement  was  irregular,  but  the  tone  was  gen- 
erally strong,  with  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the 
Nortnem  Pacifies,  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Grang- 
ers leading.  Early  in  May  the  very  favorable 
news  regarding  the  crops  stimulated  buying  of 
the  Grangers.  A  demand  for  cash  Oregon  and 
TranscontiDental  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  for  control  of  this  company,  and  before 
the  books  closed  for  the  election  the  stock  was 
comereil.  The  Villard  partv  secured  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  by  the  board  of  directors  provid- 
ing for  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  preferred  stock, 
but  this  actiim  was  enjoined  by  the  courts,  and 
this  compelled  the  purchase  of  more  com- 
mon stock  in  order  to  control.  The  election  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  the  Villard  party,  and 
the  Northern  Pacifies  were  favorably  affected 
thereby.  The  cornering  of  Oregon  and  Trans- 
continental made  the  bears  in  other  proper- 
ties timid,  and  their  efforts  to  cover  carried 
prices  of  all  the  leaders  steadily  upward,  and 
one  feature  during  the  third  week  was  an  active 
and  a  higher  market  for  all  the  trust  stocks,  in- 
cluding sugar,  lead,  cotton  seed,  and  Chicago 
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gas.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  Manhattan  Elevated,  Manitoba, 
the  Grajigers,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6, 
Miasouri  Pacific,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohios 
rose  steadily,  but  in  the  last  days  of  the  month 
realizing  sales  and  cutting  of  rates  by  some  of 
the  G^rangar  roads  brought  about  a  reaction,  and 
the  market  was  irregular  at  the  close.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Exchange  was  deranged  during  the 
first  few  da^s  of  June  by  the  cutting  o£F  of  the 
ticker  service,  the  governors  of  the  Exohanee 
thereby  asserting  their  right  to  terminate  the 
contracts  with  the  stock-quotation  companies. 
The  principal  object  in  view  was  to  deprive 
"  bucket-shops  "  and  the  Consolidated  Exchange 
of  quotations  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  this  object  was  only  partially  at- 
tained. During  the  su!>pension  ol  the  ticker 
service  the  details  of  the  disaster  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  in  the  Conemangh  valley  were  received, 
bat  dealinfp  in  stocks  were  so  Umited  that  the 
news  had  little  influence  upon  the  market,  and 
when  the  service  was  restored  the  effect  of  the 
disaster  had  been  discounted.  The  feature  then 
was  a  manipulated  advance  in  sugar  and  in  lead 
trusL  Soon  after  there  came  a  rise  in  Central 
New  Jersey,  in  the  other  ooal  shares,  in  New 
England,  and  in  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
FS.  During  the  third  week  sugar  trust  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  best  figures  of  the  year,  followed 
by  the  other  trust  stocks  and  by  New  England, 
wnich  was  affected  by  the  signing  of  the  bill  to 
permit  the  inclosing  of  a  pier  to  be  used  as  one 
of  the  terminals  of  this  road.  The  Grangers 
were  heavy  on  news  of  notice  by  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  of  an  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  Interstate  Railway  Association,  and  also 
because  of  reductions  of  rates  by  the  Lake  trans- 
portation lines.  During  the  last  week  sugar  trust 
sharply  declined  in  consequence  of  realizing  sales, 
but  it  sub.aequently  reacted.  The  railroad  list 
was  irregular,  with  New  England  and  Reading 
strongest,  and  it  so  continued  to  the  close.  Dur- 
ing  the  first  week  in  July  there  was  a  panicky 
faU  in  sugar  trust,  due  to  the  discovorv  of  realiz- 
ing sales,  and  a  drop  in  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  on  reports  that  the  financial  condition 
of  the  company  was  growing  worse.  News  of  a 
cut  in  gram  rates  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  trunk-line 
stocks.  The  Grangers  were  sustained  by  the 
expectation  that  the  differences  in  the  West 
would  soon  be  harmonized.  During  the  next 
week  one  feature  was  a  rise  In  Central  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  declaration  of  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
H  per  cent.;  another  feature  was  a  sharp  fall 
in  sugar  trust,  on  the  announcement  of  an  ad< 
verse  decision  in  the  North  River  Refinery  case, 
but  this  was  followed  by  a  reaction ;  and  still 
another  feature  was  an  advance  in  Chicago,  Bur- 
linghm  wul  Quinoy,  on  a  mmor  that  it  would 
absorb  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern, 
and  thus  remove  one  cause  for  disturbance  of  rates 
in  the  West.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  lead 
trust  fell  on  news  that  the  capital  was  |;8ii,000,- 
000;  the  other  trust  stocksdeclinedinsympathy, 
and  these  properties  were  feverish  and  lower 
during  the  ensuing  week.  Toward  the  close 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Suita  F6  was  vigorously 
ruded.  The  feature  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month  was  an  advance  in  the  Chesapeake  and 


Ohios,  and  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  The  movement  in  the  other  proper- 
ties was  irregular.  The  feature  early  in  August 
was  a  sustained  advance  in  the  Northern  Pacifies 
on  news  of  a  scheme  for  «  bUmket  mortgage 
of  $160,000,000,  the  directors  favoring  this  ne- 
gotiation, being  desirous  of  securing  a  control- 
ling representation  in  the  board.  Another  feat* 
ure  was  a  rise  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohios  on  a 
report  that  control  of  the  property  was  sought 
by  the  Vanderbilts.  Favorable  crop  reports  m- 
duced  baying  of  the  Grangers.  After  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mcnth  the  tendency  of  the  market  was 
generally  upward  under  the  lead  of  the  Northern 
Pacifies,  the  Grangers,  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  P^,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  Reading, 
and  the  advance  was  stimulated  by  compara- 
tively large  purchases  of  bonds  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Early  in  September  the  stock- 
holders of  the'  ColambuB,  Hocking  Valley  and 
Toledo,  being  convinced  that  the  property  was 
mismanaged  secured,  by  united  action,  the  resig- 
nations of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  company,  which  resulted  in  a  sharp  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  stock.  Purchasers  of  North- 
em  Pacific  preferred  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  blanket-mor^ew 
scheme,  caused  a  rise  in  that  property.  Deur 
ware  and  Hudson  rose  steadily,  impartii^  a 
strong  tone  to  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern. Excellent  reports  from  the  crops  stimu- 
lated buying  of  the  Grangers ;  there  was  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  Vanderbilt  specialties,  and 
also  in  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  latter  based 
upon  the  aatisfact-ory  financial  condition  of  the 
company.  Dunne  the  third  week  the  Chicago, 
Burungton  and  I^rthem  announced  a  tbroui^ 
cut  rate  to  the  seaboard  from  St.  Paul,  and  this 
had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  Grangers,  but 
there  was  a  speedy  recovery  aided  by  satisfactory 
traffic  returns.  During  the  last  week  in  the 
month  the  bears  took  advantage  of  active  money 
and  an  unsettling  fall  in  sugar  trust  to  raid  the 
market,  but  the  attack  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. Louisville  and  Nashville  advanced  on 
the  announcement  of  a  plan  to  issue  918,000,000 
of  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  about 
f 10,000,000  of  collateral  trust  bonds,  and  subse- 
quently Union  Pacific,  Manhattan,  the  Vander- 
bilts,  Western  Union,  and  Central  New  Jersey 
rose  sharplv.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  month 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  and  sugar  trust 
were  raided,  and  the  market  was  irr^lar  and 
lower.  The  bears  made  frequent  and  generally 
successful  assaults  upon  the  trust  stocks  and  the 
railroad  list  during  October.  Preparations  for 
the  shipment  of  $1,500,000  gold  to  Europe  on 
special  order  aided  them  during  the  first  week, 
and  the  only  strong  stocks  were  Central  New 
Jersey,  Manhattan,  and  Manitoba.  The  raiding 
was  renewed  in  the  second  week,  the  trust  stocks 
being  selected  for  attack,  and  about  the  strong- 
est properties  then  were  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, the  Chesapeake  and  Ohios,  Manhattan,  «id 
Oregon  Transcontinental,  During  the  third 
week  the  bears  attacked  sugar  trust,  cotton  seed, 
Missouri  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  &inta 
Fe,  the  Grangers,  and  Lackawanna.  The  reor- 
ganization scheme  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Pe  iras  made  public  on  the  80th.  In  the 
foUoving  week  it  was  announced  that  the  Union 
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Pacific  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  had 
made  an  important  traffic  alliance,  and  this 
8tart«d  a  rise  in  these  properties.  Then  came 
news  of  preparations  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  which  induced 
buying  of  the  bonds  of  that  company,  and  the 
market  was  strong  until  the  last  few  days  of  the 
month,  when  it  became  iiregular,  with  sugar 
trust,  cotton  seed,  the  Grangers,  and  the  coal 
shares  heaviest.  There  was  further  liquidation 
in  the  trust  stocks  during  November.  Cotton 
seed  was  unfavorubly  affected  by  news  of  a 
shortage  of  $577,000  in  the  accounts,  due  to  a 
misappropriation  of  the  funds,  but  $350,000  of 
the  amount  was  restored  to  the  company.  There 
was  free  selling  of  sugar  trust,  witnout  any  at- 
tempt being  made  by  the  insiders  to  support  it, 
and  the  fall  in  these  specialties  unfavorably  af- 
fected the  other  trust  stocks,  and  lead  was  espe- 
cially influenced  by  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trost  law  of  Missouri,  while  Chicago  gas  was 
broken  down  as  news  of  a  decision  by  toe  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  that  the  organization  was  il- 
legal Missouri  Pacific  was  unfarorably  in- 
fluenced early  in  the  month  by  a  rumor  of  an  in- 
tended issue  of  $10,000,000  bonds.  There  was  a 
fall  in  Reading,  based  upon  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  coal  trade,  and  a  heavy  tone  for' 
Lackawanna.  Louisville  and  NashTille  rose  on 
purchases  for  European  account,  and  Union  Pa- 
ciflo  and  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort  Worth  im- 
proved in  consequence  of  pending  arrangements 
for  the  pi-actieal  absorption  of  the  latter  by  the 
former.  The  good  pnMress  made  in  the  Atchi- 
Bon,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  reorganization  scheme, 
caused  a  rise  in  that  stock.  During  the  second 
week,  although  the  trust  specialties  fell  off,  the 
railroad  list  was  generally  strong,  and  one  feat- 
ure was  a  rise  in  Union  'Pacific  above  the  price 
of  Missouri  Pacific.  The  strongest  stocks  in  the 
third  week  were  Rock  Island,  the  Vanderbilts, 
Union  Pacific,  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort  Worth, 
Reading,  and  Lackawanna.  There  was  a  slight 
flurry  in  the  market  on  the  18th,  due  to  an  un- 
settled movCTient  in  London,  which  was  caused 
by  a  fall  in  Brazilians,  and  later  in  the  day  there 
was  an  advance  in  mon^  to  30  per  cent.,  on  a 
report  subseqiiently  confirmed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  intended  to  call  in  part 
of  the  Government  funds  on  deposit  with  the 
natiimal  banks.  During  the  last  week  of  the 
monUi  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  generally 
downward,  sugar  trust  and  cotton  seed  being 
the  most  active  of  these  specialties,  and  the 
former  fell  off  twelve  points  compared  with  the 
opening  of  the  week.  The  success  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  reorganization 
scheme  was  announced  on  the  35th,  but  this  was 
followed  by  free  selling  presumedly  by  those  who 
had  reftnined  from  parting  with  their  stock  while 
the  bonds  were  being  de^wsited.  On  the  2?th  a 
fall  in  Chicago  gas  trust,  caused  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  above  referred 
to,  had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  whole  list, 
and  on  the  29th  news  of  a  destructive  fire  in 
Boston  on  the  day  before  unfavorably  influenced 
the  entire  maricet,  and  particularly  the  stocks  of 
those  roads  which  are  managed  in  Boston.  It 
subsequently  appeared  that  the  amount  of  loss 
by  this  Are  was  greatly  exaggerated.  The  tone 
was  weak  at  the  dose  of  the  month.   One  feature 


was  a  sharp  decline  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Frandsco, 
due  to  disquieting  rumors  affecting  the  manage- 
ment of  tne  property,  and  notwithstmding  a 
prompt  denial  of  these  reports,  the  stock  did  not 
recover.  In  December  the  market  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  active  money,  by  an  unsettling 
fall  in  the  trust  stocks,  and  by  bearish  demonstra- 
tions upon  Missouri  Pacific.  Toward  the.close  of 
the  month,  however,  there  was  a  better  feeling;  due 
to  the  declaration  of  extra  dividends  on  thevan- 
derbilt  trunk  line  stocks,  to  increased  earnings  by 
all  the  Granger  roads,  and  to  an  agreement  to 
unite  ^1  im|>ortant  interests  in  the  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  month  liusiness  on  the 
Exchange  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  prices 
were  depressed  by  the  high  rates  for  money,  which 
on  the  30th  were  forced  to  45  per  cent. 

Total  sales  of  stocks  for  the  year  at  the  New 
York  En^iaDge  were  72,014,600  shares  against 
65,179,206  shares  in  1888  ;  85,291,028  in  1887  : 
100,802,050  in  1886  ;  93,184,478  in  1886  ;  95,416,- 
868  in  1884  ;  96,087,905  in  1688;  113,720,665  in 
1882 ;  113,892,686  m  1881 ;  and  97,919,099  in  1880. 
The  transactions  in  Government  bonds  at  the 
Exchange  in  1889  were  $8,698,650,  and  in  rail- 
road and  miscellaneous  bonds  $898,826,425. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  lead- 
ing stocks  at  the  banning  of  tne  years  1888, 
1889,  and  1890: 
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M 
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Delft.,  LaiClutwMiiia  and  W«st«n> . 

12»f 

lUi 

isot 

75 

tbi 

12H 

Following  are  the  bluest  and  lowestprices  of 
a  few  speciQative  stocla  in  1889  and  1888 : 


SPEOITLATIVR  IND  OTHKB 
8HARB8. 


Cuuidiftn  Pacific  

Canada  8<HUta«ii  

Centnl  New  JerMj'  

Central  Pacific  

Cbattanot^  

CoaaoUdated  OaB   

Delaware  and  Undson  

Dela.,  Lackawanna  and  Western . 

Erie  

HocklOfT  TaDejr  

Lake  Sbore  

Loafavtlle  and  NaohTflle  

Idanhattan  Elevated  CodboI  

UlidilffBD  Ceatral  

Hiaaonrl,  Eanaaa  and  Twis  

Missouri  Pacific  

New  York  Central  

New  York  and  New  En^ud  . . . 


Omaha 


OreiroD  TranaaontlDeatal. 

Pacific  Hall  

fi«)dlng  

Btchmond  Terminal  


8t  Paul  

Texas  and  Tadflc. 
Union  Pndflc  . . . . 
Western  Unita. .. 


1888. 

1889. 
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60* 
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m 

88 
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m 

IM 
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2H 

11 
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Hi 
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90 
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m 

14 

9 
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78 
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110* 
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M* 
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m 

2A 

u 
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87 
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SO 
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40 
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M» 
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FINE  ARTS  IN  1889.  (Paris.) 


FINE  ABTS  JN  1 889.  Under  this  title  ore 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  past 
year,  ending  wiUi  December.  1889,  including  es- 
pecially the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  the  sales  and  acqnutitions  of 
works  of  art,  and  the  erection  of  public  statues 
and  monuments. 

Parts:  Salon.— The  exhibition  (Ma^  1  to 
June  30)  comprised  5,810  numbers,  classified  as 
follows:  Paintings,  8,771;  cartoons,  water-col- 
ors, pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  1,104 ;  sculpt- 
ures,'1,090;  eneraTing  in  medals  and  precious 
stones,  55 ;  architecture,  178 ;  engraving,  527. 
The  receipts  of  the  Salon  were  300,000  francs. 

Section  of  painting  :  Medal  of  honor  awarded 
to  Pascal  Dagnan-Bouveret  by  317  rotes  against 
115  to  Benjamin-Constant  No  flrst-class  medal 
awarded.  Second-class  medals:  (Gabriel  Guay, 
Marcel  Ba«chet,  Emile  Renard,  Eugene  Berthe- 
loQ,  Paul  Emile  Boutlgny,  Rene  Gmbert,  Henry 
Eugtoe  Delacroix,  Pierre  Outin,  Camille  Paris, 
PpM^ric  Montenard,  Thfophile  Louis  Deyrolle, 
Louis  Auguste  Loustanneau,  Alexis  Vollon, 
Ij^<m  Boudot,  Char^  Edouard  Frere.  Third- 
class  medals ;  Louis*  Gardette,  Gustave  Cesaire 
Garaud,  Mile.  Marguerite  Godin,  Jean  Baptiste 
DufiFand,  Georges  Henri  Fanvel,  Emile  Ren£ 
Menard,  Lipoid  Horovitz,  Mile.  Aline  Billet, 
Mile,  lii^r^  Pomey,  Paulin  Bertrand.  Pierre 
Boui^ogne,  hkon  Joubert,  Paul  Benouard,  Edou- 
ard d'Ot^mar.  Mile.  Thdr^  Schwartze.  Joseph 
Salomon,  Paul  Qulnsac,  Paul  Jean  Gervais,  Jean 
Cabrit.  Auguste  Alexandre  Hirsch,  Remy  Cog- 
ghe,  Edwin  Weeks,  Hippolyte  Fournier,  Kug^ne 
Deully,  Anders  Zom,  Hans  BarteK  Kvarist« 
(Mrpentier,  Albert  Lambert,  Jose  Frappa,  Stanis- 
las Lupine. 

Section  of  sculpture :  No  medal  of  honor 
awarded.  First-class  medal:  Gust«ve  Michel. 
Second-class  medals :  Denys  Puech,  Georges 
Gardet,  fldouard  Charles  Houssin.  Alexandre 
Gabri^  Laporte,  Emmanuel  Haiinaux,  Adolphe 
Louis  Victor  Geoffroy,  F^lix  Soul^  Alphonse 
Eugene  LecbevreL  "Hiird-class  medals  :  Georges 
Ernest  Saulo,  Anatole  Guillot.  Louis  Pierre, 
fidouard  Fournier,  Mile.  Marcelle  Ren£  Lance- 
lot, Andr€  d'Houdain,  Henri  Cros,  Pierre  Ram- 
baud,  Frangois  Moreau,  Armuid  Luoian  Blocb, 
Charles  L6ry,  Louis  Gr^goire. 

Section  of  architecture:  No  medal  of  honor 
awarded.  First-class  medal:  Pierre  Joseph  Es- 
qui^  Second-class  medals :  Liwien  Foumereau, 
Paal  Wallon,  Charles  Henri  Cazaux.  Third- 
oIbss  medals :  Paul  Allorge,  Ernest  Brunnarius, 
Antonin  Durand.  Philippe  Leidenfrost. 

Section  of  engraving :  Medal  of  honor  awarded 
to  Achille  Jacquot.  First-class  medal :  Jacques 
Martial  Deveaux  (line  engraving).  Second- 
class  medals:  Adolphe  G^ry-Bichani  (etching), 
Eugene  Abot  (line  engraving).  Third-class  med- 
als :  Femand  Desmoulin,  Louis  MuUer,  and 
Mile.  Gabrielto  Poynot  (etching);  Etienne  Cor- 
net, Gustave  Victor  Derache.  and  Louis  Colas 
flithography) ;  Iji5on  Ruffe,  Georges  Thfivenin, 
Emile  Roland,  and  Godefroy  Vintraut  (wood). 

No  American  received  a  medal  in  any  of  the 
sections,  but  three  "  hoiwrable  mentions  "  were 
accorded  to  Miss  Mariette  Cotton  for  a  portrait ; 
Frederick  MacMonies  for  his  "  Diana,"  a  statue ; 
and  Whitney  Warren,  for  architectnial  designs. 

Dagnan-Ewuveret,  who  received  the  medal  of 


honor,  exhibited  "  Bretonnes  an  pardon,"  a 
work  of  high  rank  on  a  medium-sized  canvas. 
In  a  simple  landsct^  with  a  chorch  in  the 
badcgroimd  aad  (px>up8  near  it,  are  seven  peas- 
ant women  in  black  dot^  dresses  and  white  caps. 
One  is  reading  while  the  others  are  listening,  and 
two  men  staniding  by  seem  to  be  equally  inter- 
ested in  what  is  going  on.  The  execution  of  the 
work  is  strong  and  sober  and  without  artifice. 

Jean  Paul  Laurens's  "  Lea  hommes  du  saint- 
office  "  is  a  vigorous  picture,  tree  and  luminoos 
in  color,  and  true  in  tone.  It  represrats  two 
monks  seated  at  the  two  ends  of  a  table  in  a 
spacious  hall,  one  reading  from  a  document,  the 
other  reading  aloud.  The  floor  is  strewed  with 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  seated  an  old  monk,  leaning  on  his  elbow 
and  attentively  listening. 

Francois  Flameng's  chief  oontributiou  is 
''Rollin,  Principal  du  CoUdge  de  Beaunus,  i 
Paris,"  for  the  staircase  ot  the  Sorbonne,  a  pen- 
dant to  his  "  Ab^Iard "  of  last  year:  Henri 
Lerolle's  "  Alberi  le  Grand  au  Convent  de  Saint- 
Jacques,"  also  for  the  Sorbonne,  represents  a 
monk,  in  white  robe  and  black  cloak,  standing 
in  the  center  of  a  court  bordered  with  treer, 
with  pupils  grouped  in  front  listening  to  bis 
discourse.  In  the  background  are  cloisters  and 
the  towers  of  a  ohuroh. 

Benjamin-Constant's  **Ije  jour  des  funer- 
ailles  represents  the  corpse  of  a  Moorish  gran- 
dee stretcned  out  on  a  magnificent  carpet,  with 
a  group  of  women  sitting  around  lookup  on. 
All  the  accessories,  arms,  jewels,  stuffs,  etc,  ex- 
hibit the  painter's  extraordinary  skill. 

Thtebald  Chartran's  oontributiou  to  the  Sor- 
bonne  decorations,  Ambroise  Par^  pratlquant 
la  ligature  des  artdres  sur  un  amput^*'  represents 
a  scene  from  the  siege  of  Hets  in  1556,  where 
Ambroise  Pare,  the  famous  surgeon  of  that  day, 
is  trying  on  an  amputated  limb  his  ligature  for 
the  arteries,  he  alone  keeping  cool  amid  an  ex- 
cited and  anxious  group  of  spectators,  among 
whom  are  several  ecclesiastics. 

tAon  Lhermitte's  picture,  **  Claude  Bernard, 
entonrfi  de  ses  Slivw,"  for  the  hall  of  the  Faeitlt£ 
des  Sciences,  represents  Claude  Bernard  girfog  a 
lesson  in  vivisection  amid  a  group  of  students 
and  well-known  savants,  all  portraits. 

Georges  Bochegrosse's  "Le  bal  des  Ardents" 
is  the  tragic  ending  of  a  f€te  given  in  the  fif- 
teenth oentury,  by  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  in  whidi 
many  of  the  participants,  disguised  as  wild  men 
and  satyrs,  took  fire  and  met  a  miserable  death. 

Francois  Tattegrain's  "  Louis  XIV  aux 
Dunes"  represents  an  incident  eight  days  after 
the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  in  165^  when  Louis 
XIV,  in  company  with  Turenne,  revisited  the 
scene.  The  king,  to  counteract  the  foul  odora 
arising  from  decaying  corpses,  holds  a  bouquet 
to  his  nose.  It  is  au  intcsesting,  bat  disagree- 
ably realistic  wo^ 

Carolus  Durau  exhibited  a  "  Bacchus  "  repre- 
senting the  god  borne  along  in  a  triumphal  car, 
surrounded  by  frenzied  Bacchantes.  The  picture 
is  full  of  life  and  shows  the  fwrfection  of  exe- 
cution, but  is  otherwise  uninteresting.  Several 
exquisite  portraits  atoned  for  this  abmation. 

Oerdme  s  contribution,  bearing  for  title  Avens 
from  Voltaire,  is  another  oarions  piatnn  reprs* 
senting  a  Ci^rid  girt  with  a  garland  of  rosea  and 
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IwDiiig  OQ  a  gilded  bow  in  a  cage  of  gamboling 
lions,  rioneeses,  and  tigresees,  woo  atop  In  evident 
anuKemeat  to  gaze  on  the  apparition.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  symbolize  the  power  of  love. 

Among  the  battle  pictures  was  Moreau  de 
Tours's  "  En  avant  I  En  avant  I "  an  episode  in 
the  battle  of  FrcBschwiller  (Aug.  6,  1870),  repre- 
senting Colonel  de  Franchessin,  mortally  wound- 
ed, umng  bis  men  forward.  Another  "  En 
arant!  Paul  QroUeron,  shows  a  body  of 
soldiers  hastening  through  a  farm  gatowar  to 
advance  under  we.  Gabriel  Ferrie^s  "Bella 
matribus  deteetata"  is  an  emphatic  protest 
against  war  from  woman's  standpoint.  Louis 
Qardette's  "  Le  G^n^ral  Margneritte  au  plateau 
de  Floing.  bataille  de  Sedan,"  an  immense  can- 
vas, represents  the  general's  death  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight. 

Of  the  rdigioos  pictures  exhibited,  Friedrich 
Karl  von  Uh^'s  triptych  »  La  Nnit  Sainte  "  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  with  real  figures 
from  life  instead  of  allegorical  fancies.  The 
"Vierge  Noire"  of  Antonin  Merci^,  and  the 
"  Madonna "  of  Dagnan-Bouveret  are  also  of 
ezoeptional  interest  for  fine  modeling  and  deli- 
oacy  of  color. 

Landscape  painting  was  well  illustrated  by 
Pfraire,  Pelonze,  Pointetin,  Galeme,  Zuber,  Fnui- 
$ais,  Allegr^,  Casile,  Sain,  Decanis,  and  Nor- 
mann;  sea-pieces  by  Boudin,  Courant,  Dieterle, 
Mesdag,  and  Guillaumet ;  and  animal  painting 
by  Barillot,  Dieterle,  Julien  Dupre,  C^iarles 
Jacques,  and  Princeteau. 

Among  noteworthy  portraits  were  the  last 
painted  by  Cabanel  before  his  death — a  woman 
in  black  velvet  and  a  young  blonde  woman  in  a 
white  dress,  the  latter  left  unfinished.  Jules  Le- 
febvre  exhibited  a  wonderfullv  executed  portrait 
of  a  lady  in  a  velvet  dress,  Hubert  a  portrait  of 
General  Mirabel,  and  Van  Beers  one  of  Henri 
Rochefort  Mm.  Constant,  Cormon,  and  Fran- 
cis Ftameng  also  contributed  portraits  of 
women.  Jean  B^raud  grouped  in  a  small  can- 
▼■8  the  principal  writers  for  the  "Journal  dee 
Dfibats,"  including  L€on  Say,  Jules  Simon,  Ke- 
nan, Bardoux,  and  Jean  Lemoine. 

Noteworthy  among  the  sculptures  of  the  Salon 
was  the  model  in  plaster  of  the  "  Jeanne  d'  Arc  " 
of  Paul  Dubois,  an  equestrian  figure  in  armor, 
with  drawn  sword  in  hand  and  upturned  eyes,  as 
if  in  prayer  before  entering  battle.  It  is  to  be 
cast  In  bronze  and'  erected  nefore  the  cathedral 
at  Rheims.  Another  equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne 
d'  Arc,  by  Emmanuel  Fremiet,  represents  ui  older 
Maid  of  Orleans,  also  in  armor,  bearing  on  high 
the  oriflamme.  This  is  a  new  rendering  of  the 
statue  of  the  same  artist  erected  in  the  Place  des 
Pyramides,  Paris. 

Denys  Puech,  who  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1884,  gets  a  second-class  medal  this  rear  for  his 
**  Donation  de  Saint-Jean  Baptiste'*;  and  Gus- 
tave  Michel  a  medal  of  the  first  class  for  his 
**  Fortune  enlevant  son  bandeau." 

Parts:  Exposition  VnlTenelle.— The  art 
exhibition  at  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1880 
(May  6  to  Nov.  6)  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
ever  held.  Works  of  art  were  divided  into  five 
classes:  t.  Oil  paintings;  3.  Paintings  other 
than  oil  and  designs ;  3.  Sioulpture  and  engrav- 
ing in  medals;  4.  Architecture;  9.  Engraving 
and  lithography. 


'  The  total  exhibit  of  each  country  in  all  classes 
was  as  follows :  France,  3,777 ;  Al^ria,  65 ;  Ger- 
many, 101 ;  Austria-Hungary.  1S9;  Belgium,  800; 
Denmark,  348;  Spain,  170;  United  States,  673: 
Finland.  77:  Great  Britein,  553;  Greece,  91: 
Ital};,837 ;  Norwav,  148 ;  Netherlands,  288 ;  Ron- 
mania,  59  ;  Russia,  205 ;  Servia,  26 ;  Sweden, 
328;  Switzerland,  168.  There  were  also  about 
125  exhibits  from  the  several  South  Ametjcan 
oountries.  In  addition  there  was  an  exhibition 
called  the  Centennial  of  French  Art,  in  which 
were  ^own  the  best  examples  of  the  nation's  art 
from  1789  to  1889,  ^fathered  from  museums  and 

fmvate  collections,  in  seven  departments,  as  fol- 
ovs :  Painting,  652 ;  water-colors  and  designs, 
556 ;  miniatures  and  fans,  76 ;  sculpture,  140 ; 
engraving  on  medals,  129;  architecture,  S76 ; 
engraving  and  lithography,  465.  The  French 
Water-Color  Sot^ety,  too,  bad  aspedal  exhibition 
of  468  nnmbers,  and  the  French  Pastel  Society 
of  about  800  numbers. 

Medals  of  honor  and  first-class  medals  were 
awarded  in  the  section  of  painting  as  follows : 

Medals  of  honor  :  France.  —  £lie  Delaunay. 
Pascal  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Edouard  D^taille,  Fer- 
nond  Cormon,  Jean  Gigoux,  Raphael  Collin, 
Ernest  Hebert,  Jules  Dnpr£,  Camille  Bemier, 
Jules  Lefebvre,  Aime  Morot,  L^n  Lhermitte, 
Francois  Plameng.  JEnglarui. — Lorenz  Alma- 
Tadema,  Hen^  Moore.  United  States. — John 
S.  Sargent,  J.  Gari  Melchers,  Belgium, — Alfred 
Stevens,  Emile  Wauters,  Franz  Courtens.  Ger- 
many.— Max  Liebermann,  Friedrich  Karl  von 
Uhde.  Italy. — Giovanni  BoldinL  Autiria-Eun- 
aary. — Mihul  Munkacsy.  Swedm^ — Ridiaid 
Beivh.  JBuwia.— Joseph  Chelmimriti.  Fit^and, 
— Albert  Edelfeld.  j^pain. — LuisJiminez,  Neth- 
erlands.— Josef  Israela    Denmark. — Peter  Sev- 

erin  Kroyer.   Norway.  Werenskiold. 

Gold  medals :  France. — F^ILx  Barrias,  Benja- 
min -  Constant,  Jean  B^raud,  G^riel  Ferrier, 
Albert  Fourth,  £mile  Friant.  Ferdinwid  Hum- 
bert, Julien  Le  Blant,  Emile  L^vy.  Evariste  Lu- 
minals, Albert  Maignan,  Luc  Olivier  Merson, 
FrM^ric  Montenard,  Germain  Pelouse,  Francois 
RaflaelH,  Alexandre  Rapin,  Emile  Renoof,  An- 
dr^  Rixens,  Tony  Robert-Fleury,  Francis  Tatte- 
arain,  James  Tissot,  Paul  Vayson,  F^lix  de  Vuil- 
lefroy,  Joseph  Wencker,  Henri  Zuber,  Emile 
Baran,  Joseph  Blano,  L€on  Glaize,  Mme.  De- 
mont-BTet<m,  Adrien  Demont,  Eng^e  Bondin, 
Paul  E.  Simtai,  Emile  Breton,  Edouard  Dnbnfe, 
Meissonier  Auguste  Pointelin,  Hector  Hano- 
teau,  Gustave  Jacquet,  Henri  Saintin.  Emile 
Adan,  Bdouard  Bantan,  Paul  Mathev,  Emman- 
uel Damoye,  Edmond  Ton,  R^ud  Gilbert,  John 
Lewis  Brown,  Victor  Binet,  Francis  Ehrmann, 
Gustave  Courtois,  Albert  Pierre  Dawant,  Albert 
Aublet,  Henri  Martin,  Luigi  Loir,  Paul  Albert 
Bondouin,  Victor  Marec.  Lfon  Barillot,  Norbert 
Goenentte,  Henri  Pille,  Stanislas  Lupine.  United 
States. — Alexander  Harrison,  Eugene  Vail,  E.  L. 
Weeks,  George  Hitchcock.  Sifitzerland. — Mile. 
Louise  Breslau,  Charles  Giron,  Eugene  Bamand. 
Belgium. — Jan  Verhas,  Alfred  Vervfie.  Francois 
Lamoriniere,  £mile  Claus,  Theodore  VerstraSte, 

  Stru^   JVe/A«r2iin(2s.  — Hendrik  Willem 

Mesd^.  Sweden. — Carl  Larson,  Anders  Zom. 
Norway.  —  Hans  Heyerdahl,  Eilif  Peterssen. 
Denmark. — Vigga  Johansen,  Albert  Auker,  Otto 
Bache.   Spain. — Jos^  Jiminez  Aranda,  Raimun- 
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do  de  Madrazo,  Luis  Alvarez.  AustriO'Eungary.- 
Albert  Hynais,  Jules  de  Payer,  Rodolpbe  Eibarz. 
Sngland.  —  Sir  Frederick  Iieighton,  Edwaid 
Bame-Jones,  Henry  Moore,  Alma-Tadema,  Hu- 
bert Herkomer,  J.  C.  Hook,  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  Stanhope  A.  Forbes, 
B.  W.  Leader,  John  K.  Keid,  J.  J.  ShannoQ. 
ItaXy. — Filippo  Carcano,  Leonardo  Barzaoco. 
Angelo  Moroelli.  tfemany.— Wilhelm  LeibL 
Russia. — Constantin  Makovski,  Vinceslas  Szy- 
maDkoTski,  GeorR  Lehmann,  Alexis  HarlamoU. 
Finland. — A.  Edel/elt  IniertuiHotuU  Section. 
— Artnro  Hichelena,  Zacbarie  Zakarian. 

Paris:  Mlsoellaneons.— One  of  the  most  im- 
portant art  sales  of  the  century  was  that  of  the 
Secretan  collection,  consistine  of  a  large  number 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  modem  French 
school  and  of  some  good  "  old  masters."  The 
sales  amounted  in  the  iw'gregate  to  6.045,165 
francs.  First  day,  3,651,000;  second  day,  1,901,- 
855 ;  third  day.  493,810.  The  following  is  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  prices  obtained  for  some  of  the 
modem  French  pictures  at  the  sale,  which  at- 
tracted buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world : 
Corot,  "  Le  matin,"  56.000  francs ;  "  Biblis  "  (the 
painter's  last  work),  84,000  francs ;  "  Le  soir," 
16.000  francs;  "  L'Etang,"  6,100  francs.  Cour- 
bet,  "La  remise  de  obevreuils"  (Lepel-Coititet 
sale,  85.000  franoa),  76,000  francs.  Daubigny, 

La  reutr^e  des  moutons,"  42,000  francs ; 
"  Ruisseau  daas  la  forSt',"  15,100  francs.  De- 
camps, "Joseph  vendu  par  ses  frgrea,"  40,500 
francs  ;  "  Les  singes  experts,"  70,000  francs ; 
"  Le  frondeur,"  92,000  francs  ;  "  Bourreaux 
turcs,"  33,500  francs  ;  Bouldogue  et  terrier 
^cossais,"  46,000  francs.  Eugene  Delacroix.  "  Le 
retour  de  jouers  de  boutes  &  Antibes,"  60,000 
francs;  "Eorivun  m^ltant,"  45.000  francs; 
"  La  lecture  du  manuscrit,"  ^,000  francs ;  "  Le 
liseur  en  costume  rose,"  66,000  francs;  "l>oupe 
de  Mousquetaires."  86,600  francs ;  "  Le  fumeur 
en  costume  rouge,"  33,500  francs ;  "  Le  liseur 
blanc,"  36,000  f ranos ;  "  Le  baiser,"  17,000  francs ; 
"Le  peintre,"  29,000  franca;  " Causerie,"  26,000 
francs ;  "  Portrait  de  Mme.  Sabi^ier,"  7,100 
francs ;  "  R&sit  dn  Si^ge  de  Berg^p-Zoom " 
(medallion,  size  of  five -franc  piece),  20,100 
francs;  L' Amateur  de  peintre,"  15,100  francs; 
"  Hussard  appur^  sur  son  cheval,"  16,000  francs. 
J.  F.  Milfet, '"L'Angelus,"  553,000  francs, 
American  Art  Association ;  "  Le  retour  k  la 
fontaine,"  20,600  francs.  Th.  Rousseau,  "La 
hutte  des  charbonniers."  75,500  francs;  "La 
ferme  sous  bots,"  68,500  francs ;  "  Jean  de 
Paris,"  43,000  francs;  "Le  printemps,"  83,000 
francs.  Troyon,  "  Le  passage  du  gue,"  120,0(X> 
francs;  "  Vaches  au  i^turage."  45,000  francs; 
"  Le  cbien  d'arr&t,"  70,000  francs ;  "  Pfiturage 
Normand,"  81,500  francs ;  Christophe  Colomb  " 
(San  Donato  sale,  80,000  francs),  fl6,000  francs ; 
"Tigre  surpris  par  nn  serpent,"  85,500  francs; 
"  D^dSmone  maudite  par  son  pere,"  15,000 
francs.  Diaz,  "  Diane  chasseresse,"  71,000  francs, 
American  Art  Association  ;  "  La  descent  des 
Boheraiens,"  33,000  francs ;  "  V^nus  et  Adonis," 
36,000  francs  ;  "  Venus  et  I'Amour,"  17,800 
francs.  Jules  Dupre,  "Bonis  de  Riviere,"  40,- 
000  francs.  Fortuny.  "  Fantasia  Arabe,"  24,800 
francs.  Eugene  Fromentin,  "  Gorges  de  la 
Chiffa,  48,000  francs ;  "  La  efaasse  au  laucon,** 
41,000  francs;  "L'Alerte,"  25,700  francs;  "En- 


fants  Arabes,"  18,900  francs.  Meissonier,  Les 
cuirassiers "  (1806,  painted  in  1878),  190,000 
franca,  Duo  d  Aumale;  "Dans  les  foss^  d'An- 
tibes,  44,600  francs,  American  Art  Assooialioa; 
"Le  Tin  du  auri."  90,000  fnncs;  "Le  p^tre 
et  I'amateur,"  63,000  francs;  "Jeune  nomme 
^rivant  une  lettre,"  65,500  francs;  "  Joaeis  de 
boules  4  Versailles,"  71,000  francs;  "Les  trois 
fameurs,"  42,000  francs ;  "  La  descente  des  va- 
ches," 37,100  francs ;  "  Bereer  ramenant  son  trou- 
peau,"  43,000  francs;  "La  Basse-oonr,  SMOO 
francs. 

The  sale  of  the  colleotion  of  Aagaste  Dreyfus, 
comprising  116  numbers,  in  Psris  In  June,  real- 
ized 861,000  francs.  Some  of  the  best  prices  ob- 
tained were :  Troyon,  "  Le  passage  du  bac  "  (sold 
in  1872  for  32,500  francs),  100,000  francs ;  "  La 
route  do  marchS"  (for  which  Troyon  received 
2,500  francs),  62,000  francs,  Meissonier,  "  Jeune 
homme  lisanC,"  20,700  francs.  Edonard 
Uille,  "  Bonaparte  en  Egvpte "  (Salon  of  1878), 
81,500  francs.  Beme-Bellecour,  "  Les  tirailleurs 
de  la  Seine  au  combat  de  la  Malmaison.  1870," 
36,000  francs.    Th&>dore  Rousseau, 


du  Berry,"  48,500  francs.  Vibert,  "Le  depart 
des  raari^s,"  45,500  francs.  Vautier,  "I<oce 
Alsacienne,"  40,000  francs. 

The  sale  of  the  studio  effects  of  the  late  Alex- 
andre Cabanel,  in  Paris,  Hay  32  and  25,  produced 
in  the  aggregate,  141,061  francs.  Of  the  pictures, 
"Cleopirtra  trying  Poisons  on  Prisoners  con- 
demned to  Death."  brought  20,000  francs ;  "  The 
First  Ecstacy  of  St  John  Baptist,"  13,500  francs ; 
and  "  The  Triumph  of  Flora,"  3,000  francs. 

A  bronze  replica  of  Bartboldi's  statue  of  "Lib- 
erty Lighting  the  World,"  one  fifth  the  size  of 
the  original  in  New  York  harbor,  was  erected,  in 
July,  at  the  tie  des  Cygnee,  Grenelie.  The  figure, 
whidi  is  11*40  metres  high,  is  elevated  on  a  mole 
of  masonry  beside  the  bridge.  It  is  a  gift  to  the 
citv  of  Paris  by  American  residents. 

london  :  Royal  Academy. — The  twentieth 
winter  exhibition  was  noteworthy  ai  containing 
no  pictures  of  the  Italian  schools,  being  mainly 
devoted  to  the  Dntoh  school  ai^  to  English 
works  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
Among  the  former  were  a  noble  group  of  Rem- 
brandts  from  Buckingham  Palace  ano  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Among  the 
English  pictures  were  works  by  Turner,  Con- 
stable, Collins,  Dyce,  R.  C.  Leslie,  etc  Two 
rooms  also  were  devoted  to  a  loan  collection  of 
portruts  and  subject  pictures  by  Frank  HoU, 
the  lately  deceased  academician. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy  contained  3,196 
works,  selected  from  about  6,000  contribntions, 
including  1,264  oil  paintinf^  801  watei^colora 
111  miniatures,  188  works  in  black  and  white 
and  engravings,  200  urchit«ctoral  drawings,  and 
182  sculptures. 

The  principal  positions  in  the  first  room  were 
occupied  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  JiAn 
Millais,  and  Frederick  Ooodall.  Of  Sir  Freder- 
ick's contributions,  Invocation  "  (54  x  84)  rep- 
resents a  young  priestess  in  white  robes  standing 
with  uplifted  arms  in  the  attitude  of  invocation. 
Offerings  of  grapes  are  on  the  altar  before  her, 
and  in  tlie  background  are  marble  columns.  In 
"  Greek  Girls  playing  at  Ball "  (46  x  78) twosirb, 
in  flowing  draperies  which  exhibit  tnetr  fonn. 
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are  playins  on  the  terrace  of  a  house,  against  a 
bocKgrotma  of  purple  mountains  and  inlets  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  fibres  and  landscape  are 
bathed  in  Bummer  light  "  Sibj;!,"  a  third  pict- 
ure represente  a  dark-haired  sibyl  sitting  in  a 
grotto,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  Smoke 
curia  upward  from  a  tripod  near  her,  and  scrolls 
lie  at  her  feet 

Sir  John  Millais  contributed  "  Murthly  Water  " 
<40  X  (SB),  a  Perthshire  landscape  on  a  aunny  dar 
in  autumn,  with  trees  and  huls  in  background 
and  the  Tay  at  left  with  a  boat  drawn  up  and 
two  sitting  figures  on  the  bank.  The  scene  is 
near  Dunkeld.  where  the  painter  has  his  fishing. 
Another  picture  "  The  Old  Garden  "  {45  x  68)  rep- 
resents an  old-fashioned  Scotch  eaiden  in  au- 
tumn. A  fountain  with  water  flowing  into  a 
basin  from  the  mouth  of  a  dolphin,  on  which 
is  mounted  a  Cupid,  is  in  the  for^round,  and  in 
the  background,  over  high  walls,  behind  which 
rise  yews,  cypresses,  and  close-cut  box  hedges, 
part  of  a  manor  house  is  seen. 

Frederick  Goodall's  chief  contribution,  "  Iiead- 
ingthe  Flock :  Early  Morning,  Cairo."  a  Bedouin 
shepherdess  blowing  a  pipe  and  followed  by  a 
a  flock  of  sheep,  witn  the  walls  of  Cairo  and  the 
Pyramids  in  the  distance,  hung  between  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton's  two  single-figure  pieces. 
Another  work  entitled  ''  The  Day  of  Rest  at  the 
Old  Home,"  illustrating  a  stanza  from  Tennyson's 
*'  Palace  of  Art,"  represents  a  picturesque  Queen 
Anne  house,  with  lawns  and  meadows,  and  a 
brook  with  a  horse  drinking  in  the  foreground. 
The  place  has  belonged  to  the  Blackwell  family 
tor  two  hundred  years. 

W.  (j.  Orcharasou's  principal  picture,  "  The 
Young  Duke  "{4  feet  10x8  feet),  represents  the 
dining-ball  of  a  French  noble  in  the  time  of 
Lonis  XIV.  The  young  duke  is  seated  at  the 
middle  of  a  cross-table,  while  his  quests  are  rising 
with  glasses  raised  to  drink  his  health.  This 
l^etare  was  one  of  the  successes  of  the  year. 

Alma-Tadema  exhibited  a  characteristic  pict- 
ure, "  At  the  Shrine  of  Yenns,"  showing  two 
Roman  ladies,  one  reclining  and  one  sitting,  on 
a  couch  in  an  inner  room  of  a  barber's  shop.  In 
the  background,  through  a  small  corridor,  are 
seen  others  waiting,  and  at  the  left  one  enters, 
offering  to  the  shrine  of  Venus  the  customary 
offering — a  flower. 

Frank  Dicksee's  "The  Passing  of  Arthur" 

55  feet  x8feet),isaTennysonian  rendering  of  the 
egend.  The  body  of  the  king,  his  armor  glisten- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  lies  supported  by  the  three 
queens,  in  the  middle  of  the  barge,  which, 
manned  by  spectral  oarsmen,  is  jast  pushing  off 
from  a  reedy  shore. 

Vicat  Cole's  "  The  Summons  to  Surrender  " 
<6  feet  3x9  feet  11),  represents  a  scene  in  the 
English  Channel  during  the  fight  with  the  Ar- 
mada: Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  "  RcTenge,"  is  summoning  Don  Pedro  de  Val- 
dez,  whose  great  galleon  is  in  the  center,  to  sur- 
render. A  fitting  pendant  to  this  picture  is  Sey- 
mour Lucas's  "  The  Surrender,"  in  which  Don 
Pedro  is  shown  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Revenge," 
delivering  up  his  sword  to  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

F.  D.  Millet's  "Anthony  Van  Corlaer,  the 
Trumpeter  "  was  on  the  line  in  the  same  room. 
It  is  an  interior,  with  Diedrich  Kniekerlxjcker 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  chimney  comer  and 
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watching  the  buxom  lasses  hanging  aronnd  their 
favorite,  the  dongbtr  trumpeter. 

Hubert  Herkomers  **  The  Chapel  of  the  Char- 
ter-House "  (6  feet  7  inches  x  8  feet  10  inches) 
recalls,  in  some  respects,  the  painter's  "  The  Last 
Muster,"  exhibited  in  1875.  The  pensioners  are 
assembling  in  the  chapel  before  the  Sunday  serv- 
ice. The  aim  of  the  paint>er  has  been  to  de- 
pict typ^  not  portrait,  and  each  face  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  a  suggestitm  of  the  owner's  put 
career.  It  has  been  purchased  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Cbantrer  Beqnest  for  £3,300. 

Solomon  J.  Solomon,  the  painter  of  "  Niobe," 
one  of  the  successes  of  last  year,  exhibited  an- 
other immense  canvas  (11  feet  x  7  feet),  entitled 
"Sacred  and  Profane  Love."  Above,  an  angel 
shelters  with  her  wings  an  allegorical  group  of 
husband,  wife,  and  child;  below,  in  uie  fore- 

§ round,  a  nude  beauty  lures  a  victim  to  destruo- 
on,  pelting  him  with  roses  while  she  drags  him 
over  a  precipice. 

Other  noteworthy  contributions  were  Edwin 
Lon^s  "  Jairus's  Daughter,"  "  Preparing  for  the 
Festival  of  Anubis,"  and  "  Alethe, '  the  attend- 
ant of  the  sacred  ibis  in  the  great  temple  of  Isis 
at  Memphis,  the  young  priestess  beloved  by  Al- 
ciphron,  and  heroine  of  Moore's  poem,  "  The 
Epicurean  " ;  Luke  Fildes's  "  An  AT  Fresco  Toi- 
let," representing  a  group  of  women  In  gay  Vene- 
tian costumes  in  the  court-yard  of  an  old  palace, 
one  of  whom  is  having  her  hair  combed ;  land- 
scapes and  searpieces  by  Peter  Graham,  J.  0. 
Hook,  Colin  Hunter,  G.  D.  Leslie,  Henry  Moore, 
and  Briton  Riviere;  and  portraits  by  O.  H. 
Boughton,  Herkomer,  Oules3,Sant,  Millais,  John 
S.  Sargent,  and  John  Pettie. 

London  :  Grosvenor  Gallery.— The  winter 
exhibition  was  a  continuation  of  "  A  Century  of 
British  Art,"  begun  last  year.  It  was  made  up 
largely  of  well-known  works,  such  as  Wilkie  s 
"Blind  Man's  Bnff"  and  "Penny  Wedding," 
Revnolds's  "Crossing  the  Brook,'^  Constable's 
"  liwk,"  Turner's  "  Calais  Harbor,"  and  "  Gains- 
borough's "  The  MaU."  It  contained  also  pastels 
by  Romney,  Cotes,  Gardner,  Russell,  etc. 

The  thirieenth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros- 
venor Gallery,  containing  416  numbers,  includ- 
ing oil  and  water-color  paintings,  pastels,  and 
sculptures,  was  attractive,  though  conspicuous 
by  the  absence  of  many  prominent  names  for- 
merly connected  with  it  Among  the  noteworthv 
pictures  was  Sir  John  Miltais's  "  Shelling  Peas  ' 
(51  X  41),  a  fair  girl,  with  flaxen  hair,  seated, 
shelling  peas  into  a  china  bowl.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  George  H,  Bough- 
ton's  "  Under  the  Harvest  Moon  "  (53  x  31),  repre- 
sents a  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  gray  costume, 
standing  beside  a  sheaf  of  wheat  Ernest  A. 
Waterlow  contributed  a  landscape  with  a  woman 
and  a  laden  horse  in  foreground,  entitled  "A 
Heavy  Load  " ;  J.  McWhirter,  a  studv  in  trees, 
entitled  "The  Wierd  Sisters";  John  Pettie,  por- 
traits of  Rider  Haggard  and  others;  George 
Clausen,  "  Plowing '^^  and  Ernest  Parton  three 
landscapes. 

London:  New  Gallerj.— The  "Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart "  at  the  New  Oal- 
lery,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sea- 
son, its  purpose  being  to  illustrate  by  pictures, 
miniatures,  and  other  relics  the  history  of  that 
notable  family.    Among  the  pictures  was  the 
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fiunous  diptych  from  Holyrood,  of  the  school  of 
Mabuse,  representing  on  one  panel  James  III, 
with  his  son  and  St  Andrew,  and  on  the  other 
his  queen,  Margaret  of  Denmark,  with  St  Qeorge ; 
Uie  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart  at  sixteen,  in  mourn- 
ing for  f^raocis  II,  called  "  Le  DeuU  Blanc,"  by 
Janet,  from  Windsor  Castle ;  portraits  by  Zno- 
ohero,  Honthorst,  Van  Dyck,  and  Lily,  and  a 
cotleotioo  of  miniatures  and  engraved  portraits. 

The  second  annual  exhibition,  with  more  than 
400  numbers,  showed  a  creditable  advance  on 
that  of  last  year  and,  like  it,  was  conspicuous 
by  the  presence  among  the  exhibitors  of  many 
formerly  to  be  seen  chiefly  at  the  Orosvenor 
Qallery. 

George  Frederick  Watts  exhibited  eight  can- 
vases, among  which  was  "  The  Wounded  Heron," 
interesting  m  bein^  the  painter's  earliest  work, 
having  been  originally  shown  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my in  1887.  "  Fata  Morgana,"  another  of  his 
t»ctures  (65  inches  x  47  inches)  is  a  scene  from 
ATiosto's  "Orlando  Innamorato,"  representing 
the  personification  of  FoTtone.  "  The  Wife  of 
Plutus"  is  a  sleeping  node  female  figure,  show- 
ing only  the  head  and  bust,  grasping  her  jewels 
with  one  hand. 

Alma-Tadama  exhibited  three  portraits,  one 
of  Mrs.  F.  D.  Millet,  and  a  picture  (t5  inches  x 
30  inches),  called  "  A  Favorite  Author,"  repre- 
senting a  girl  in  white  reading  from  a  scroll  to 
another  in  pink  reclining  on  a  couch  behind  her. 

E.  J.  Pointer's  chief  work  was  "  A  Roman 
Boat-Race,"  a  fair-haired  girl  in  white,  seated 
with  a  basket  of  cherries  in  her  lap,  watching  a 
race  between  several  galleys. 

W.  B.  Richmond  exhibited  portraits  and  "  The 
Death  of  Ulysses  "  (48  x  58),  two  figures,  with  a 
sunset  afterglow  on  brass  moldings  and  armor. 
Hubert  Herkomer  was  represented  by  several 
portraits,  Edward  Burne-Jones  by  a  number  of 
studies  of  heeds  and  figures  in  pencil  and  deco- 
rative studies  in  blue,  ^^fessor  Legros  by  ^ver> 
point  studies,  and  C.  E.  HaXii  by  several  charac- 
teristic pictures. 

London:  MlscelUneons.— The  art  sales  of 
the  year  in  London  were  not  remarkable.  "  The 
Vale  of  Clywd,"  a  water-color  by  David  Cox, 
brought  £2,403;  and  an  oil  picture  by  J.  C. 
Hook,  "  Kelp-Burners  in  the  Shetlands,"  sold  for 
£1,071.  Sir  E.  Landeeer's  "Alpine  Mastiffs" 
(1820),  brought  £1,943  (sold  in  Ham  Hall  collec- 
tion, 1875,  for  £3,257).  Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Land- 
scape with  Six  Breton  Oxen  "  (Brunei  sale,  1860, 
£1,417),  was  bid  in  at  2.S00  guineas. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Col.  M'Mardo, 
July  13,  Meissonier's  "La  Vedette"  and  "  Les 
Housquetaires  "  were  bought  in  at  1.600  guineas 
and  1,350  guineas.  Rembrandt's  "  Death  of 
Lucrezia"  brought  £3,937.  It  was  bought  in 
1826  by  Sir  Thomas  liawrence  for  190  guineas, 
and  was  sold  in  the  San  Donate  sale,  1880,  for 
upward  of  £4,000.  "  The  Ijaughing  Boy,"  a 
picture  on  wood,  attributed  to  Tjconardo  da 
Vinci,  brought  £1,753 ;  and  Franz  Hals's  "  Jjody 
in  Block,  with  Lace  Collar  and  Gold  Chain, 
£1,680. 

On  July  13  seventeen  pictures  of  the  Secrftan 
(Paris)  collection  were  sold  in  London.  Millet's 
"  Le  Vanneur"  (his  third  picture  on  the  siibject). 
brought  £8,570:  Delacroix's  "Giaour,"  £1,812; 
Troyon's  "(Jarde  Chasse,"   £2,940;  and  his 


"  Heights  of  Suresnes,"  £3,045 ;  and  Decamp's 
"  Courtyard,"  £3,148.  Hobbema's  "  Water  Mill,'' 
which  brought  £4,300  at  the  Hamilton  sale, 
was  sold  for  £3,466,  and  the  great  "  Landscape," 
which  cost  M.  Secr^tan  over  £10,000,  brought 
only£S,76a 

United  States:  Ezklbltloas,  «t«.— The 
sixty-fourth  annufd  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Deei^  (AP*^  ^  ^  ^V) 
tained  547  numbers,  including  both  oil  and 
water-colors.  Noteworthy  among  the  figure 
pieces  were  Edward  E.  Simmons's  "  Old  Man  and 
ChUd."  Robert  V.  SeweU's  "Fisher  Folk," 
Thomas  Allen's  **  Morning  on  the  Market-Ptaoe, 
-  San  Antonio  "*  and  "  Sun&y  Morning  in  Chihua- 
hua," and  H.  O.  Walker's  semi-node  "Saint 
John." 

Of  landscapes,  Du  Bois  F.  Hasbrouck's  "  Cats- 
kill  Forest  in  Winter,"  Homer  Martin's  *'  Coast 
of  Normandy,"  Swain  Oiflord's  "  The  Ravine  at 
Naushon,  Mass.,"  and  Alden  Weir's  "Rugged 
New  England,"  were  among  the  best 

Good  portraits  were  shown  by  F.  D.  Millet, 
Frank  Fowler,  Kenyon  Cox,  "B,  C.  Porter,  and 
William  Chase.  Irving  R.  Wiles's  "Sonata," 
which  may  be  considered  a  portrait  group,  was 
one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibiUon. 

The  Academy  prizes  of  the  vear  were  awarded 
as  follow :  The  Thomas  B.  Clark  prize,  for  the 
best  American  figure  composition,  9300,  to 
Irving  R.  Wiles,  for  his  painting  entitled  So- 
nata. The  first  Hallgarten  prize  for  best  picture 
in  oil  painted  in  the  United  States  by  a  citixen 
under  thirty-five  ^ears  of  age,  $300,  to  Robert 
V.  V.  Seweli,  for  his  "  Sea  Urchins  " ;  second  best 
do.,  $300,  to  Kenyon  Cox,  for  his  "November"; 
third  best  do,  $100,  to  Frank  W.  Benson,  for  his 
"Orphens."  The  Normui  W.  Dodge  [»ii^ 
$300,  for  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  United 
States  by  a  woman  was  given  to  Ella  Condie 
Lamb  for  "  An  Advent  Angel." 

The  eighth  autumn  exhibituin  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  (Nov.  18  to  Dec  14)  con- 
tained 483  numbers. 

The  fifth  annual  Prize  Fund  Exhibition 
opened  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  April  26. 
Mr.  Poore's  "Night  of  the  Nativity,"  to  which 
was  awarded  the  only  prize  given,  $2,000,  is  a 
promising  work,  well  cnmpt^ed,  though  with 
nothing  novel  in  subject  or  treatment  It  goes 
to  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Another 
good  work  was  George  De  Forest  Brush's  "The 
Moose  Ctiase,"  a  wild  hunting  scene  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  opened  their 
eleventh  annual  exhibition  on  May  10  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries,  with  169  numbers 
contributed  by  99  artists.  Though  small,  it  was 
tt  remarkably  good  exhibition,  and  a  credit  to 
American  art.  Among  the  more  noticeable 
works  were  Ernest  L.  Major's  "  St.  Genevieve," 
Walter  Shirlaw's  "  The  Wat#r  Lilies,"  Edwin  0. 
Blashfield's  "  St  Michael,"  WiUard  L.  Metcaif  a 
"  Kousse-Kousse  Market--Tunis,"  Will  H.  Low's 
"In  an  Old  Garden,"  and  Henry  O.  Walker's 
"  Philomela."  Good  portraits  were  contributed 
by  John  S.  Sargent,  Mr.  Thayer,  Alden  Weir. 
Qeorge  B.  Butler.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  and  Will- 
iam F.  Chase,  the  last  contributing  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy." 

The  American  Fine  Arts  Society  is  a  new  organ- 
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izatioQ  incorporated  in  New  York.  It  has  been 
formed  by  toe  nnion  of  five  artistic  bodies  in 
New  York,  viz..  The  Society  of  American  Art- 
ists, the  Architectural  Le^ue,  the  Art'  Stu- 
dents' League,  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Pastel, 
and  the  New  York  Art  Guild.  The  object  is  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  joint  use 
of  the  societies. 

The  Uetropolitan  Museum  of  Art  received 
valuable  accessions  during  the  year,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  Henry  ^.  Marquand's  gift  of 
thirty-flTe  pictures,  mostly  old  masters,  mclud- 
ing  two  Rembrandts,  two  Rubens,  a  Velasquez, 
two  Van  Dycks,  and  others  by  Lucas  Van  Ley- 
den.  Jacob  'Ruysdael,  Frans  Hals,  Gerard  Ter- 
burg,  Jan  Van  Eyck,  Gaspar  Netseher,  David 
Teniers  the  younger,  i>ancisco  Zurbaran,  Gains- 
borough, Turner,  Reynolds,  Constable.  Bonning- 
ton,  and  Prud'hon.  Including  this  collection, 
the  property  of  the  Museum  is  vidued  at  about 
$3,000,000. 

Other  valuable  gifts  were:  Bastien-Lepage's 
"  Joan  of  Are,"  and  Edouard  Manet's  "  Boy  with 
a  Sword  "  and  "  Woman  with  a  Parrot,"  preeent- 
ed  by  Erwin  Davis, and  Haas  Makart's "Diana's 
Hunting  Party,"  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Jose- 
phine Banker. 

Rembrandt's  "The  Gilder"  brought  to  the 
Cnited  States  br  William  Schaus,  has  been  sold 
1^  him  to  Mr.  Uavemever  for,  it  is  si^,  $76,000, 
and  presented  by  the  latter  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  Washington  Centennial  Loan  Exhibition, 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  in  April,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  celebration.  It  consisted  of  a 
notable  array  of  portraits  of  WashiDgton,  in- 
cluding Stuart's,  Wright's,  TrambnU's,  and 
Peale's,  portraits  and  miniatures  of  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson.  Adams,  and  other  Revolu- 
tionary worthies,  and  a  large  display  of  valuable 
relics  connected  with  that  period. 

The  Baire  Exhibition  at  the  American  Ari; 
GaHeries,  New  York  (Nor.  10  to  Jan.  10, 1690), 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  art  events  of  the 
year.  The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Barj-e  Monument  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  erection  in 
Pans  of  a  monument  to  Antoine  Louis  Barye 
(1796-1875),  the  famous  sculptor.  The  Barye  col- 
lection proper,  numbering  453  pieces  in  metal, 
wax,  and  plaster,  with  a  number  of  water-color 
drawings  and  a  few  studies  in  oil,  of  which  about 
hait  were  from  the  collection  of  W.  T.  Walters, 
Baltimore,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  remainder  were  loaned  by  Cyrus  J. 
Lawrence,  James  V.  Sutton,  Samuel  P.  Avery. 
R.  Austin  Robertson,  Theodore  K.  Gibbs,  and 
others.  Together  with  this  splendid  exhibit, 
which  oould  scarcely  be  matched  in  Puis,  were 
shown  133  paintings  by  contemporaries  Mid 
friends  of  Barye,  including  J.  P.  Millet.  Theo- 
dore Rousseau,  Troyon,  C.  P.  Daubigny.  D^ 
camps.  Corot,  Jules  Dupre,  Diaz,  Delacroix,  and 
Gerieault  Among  Millet's  pictures  were  exhib- 
ited the  "  Angelus,"  "  Breaking  Flax,"  '■  The 
Potato  Harvest,"  ''The  Sheepfold,"  "Sheep- 
Shearing,"  "  Sea  View  off  Cherbourg,"  "  Le 
Bout  du  ViUage  de  Greville."  "  The  Planters," 
**  Buckwheat  Thrashers."  "  Woman  making  Lye," 
<*  After  the  Bath,"  «  The  Gleaners."  "  The  Bara- 


theuse,"  "  La  Naissanoe  du  Veau,"  "  The  Sower," 
"  The  Grafter,"  and  others.  Delacroix  was  rep- 
resented by  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  "  Jesus  on 
the  Sea  of  Gallilee,"  "  Wounded  Tiger,"  "  Les 
Convulsionnaires,"  "  Tiger  and  Serpent,"  "  Christ 
at  the  Tomb,"  "  St.  Sebastian,"  etc ;  Corot  by 
"The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  "  The  Even- 
ing Star,"  "  Lake  Nemi,"  "  Fauns  and  Nymphs," 
"  The  Dianoe  of  Loves,"  eta ;  Rousseau  by  "  Le 
Givre — Winter  Solitude ; "  and  the  otheis  by 
characteristic  examples. 

The  Stebbins  collection,  sold  in  New  York, 
Feb.  12,  brought  good  prices.  Some  of  the  high- 
est were :  Meissonier,  "  The  Game  lost,"  |26,300; 
"  Story  of  the  Campaign,"  $3,600  :  "  Captain  of 
the  Guard,"  $3,400;  "Stirrup  Cup,"  $7,100; 
G^rdme, "  Moli^re  breakfasting  with  Ix>ui8  XIV," 
$10,500;  Vibert,  "Spanish  l)iligence  Station," 
$9,100;  "First  Born."  $3,100;  Alma-Tadema, 
"Queen  Clotilda,"  $6,100;  Portuny,  "Spanish 
Lady,"  $6,S00:  Troyon,  "Normandy  Castle," 
$8,050  ;  Zamacois,  "  Court  Jester/*  $3,476 ; 
"  Levying  Contributions,"  $7,200. 

The  collection  of  Thomas  A.  Howell,  of  Brook- 
lyn, consisting  of  65  paintings,  was  sold  in 
New  York,  Feb.  27,  for  $74,880.  C.  F.  Dau- 
bigny's  "Evening"  brought  $6,160,  and  his 

Homing"  $4,000;  Jules  Breton's  "Watching 
the  Cows,"  $5,000;  Wtaille's  "Windmill,"  $4,- 
700;  Corot's "Evening,"  $4,600;  anda"Marine" 
by  Jules  Dupr^,  $4,000. 

The  Erwin  Davis  collection,  148  works,  sold  in 
New  York  in  March,  contained  some  famous 
pictures — Bastien-Lepage's  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  bid 
in  at  $23,400;  Troyon's  "Pasturage  in  Nor- 
mandy," bid  in  at  $17,500;  Delacroix's  "Lion 
Hunt,'''  bid  in  at  $11,800;  and  Corot's  "The 
Ford,"  bid  in  at  $7,600.  Millet's  "  Haymaker  " 
sold  for  $9,100,  and  Troyon's  "Feeding  the 
Chickens"  $7,500.  The  collection  brought  in 
the  aggregate  $248,795. 

A  collection  of  "  old  masters,"  mostly  of  the 
more  obecnre  painters  of  the  Spanisb-Neapoiitan 
school,  mainly  formed  by  the  late  Don  Seiiastian 
Gabriel  de  Borbon  y  Braganza,  was  put  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York, 
in  March,  by  its  present  owner,  the  Duke  de 
Dnrcal.  The  sale,  April  8  and  9,  was  almost  a 
failure,  the  total  receipts  being  less  than  $12,000. 

The  monument  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was 
dedicated  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  first  of 
August.  The  design  was  made  by  Hammatt 
Billings  in  1868,  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in 
1859,  and  the  pedestal  completed  in  1877.  The 
pedestal,  which  is  octagonal,  with  four  large  and 
four  small  faces,  is  forty-five  feet  high.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Faith,  thirty-six  feet 
high,  of  granite,  like  the  rest  of  the  monument. 
From  the  small  faces  of  the  pedestal  project 
buttresses,  upon  each  of  which  stands  a  figure  of 
heroic  size — the  four  representing  Morality, 
Education,  Freedom,  and  Law.  The  other  faces 
are  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  tablets,  et-e. 
The  entire  cost  was  $200,000.  The  figure  of 
Faith,  which  cost  $32,000,  was  the  gift  of  Oliver 
Ames.  The  figure  of  Morality  was  given  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  Education  by  Roland 
Mather  of  Hartford,  Freedom  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  Law  by  the  legal  fra- 
ternity of  the  United  States.  The  oration  on 
the  occasion  was  made  by  W.  C.  P.  Brerkenridge. 
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of  Kentucky,  and   the  poem  by  John  Boyle 

O'Reilly,  of  Boston. 

The  arcb,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  Washington  Square,  New  York,  for  the 
Centennial  celebration,  from  designs  by  Stanford 
White,  is  to  be  made  permanent  by  rebuilding  it 
OQ  the  same  plans,  in  white  marble,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000. 

FLORIDA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1846  ;  area,  58,680  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  209,493;  caratal,  Tallahassee. 

(iloTenilBent.— The  .following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Francis  P. 
Fleming  (Democrat) ;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
L.  Crawford ;  Comptroller,  William  D.  Barnes ; 
Treasurer,  Frank  J.  Pons ;  Attorney  -  General, 
William  B.  Lamar ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instraction,  Albert  J.  Ras.sell ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Lucius  B.  Wombwell ;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  George  G.  McWhorter,  Enoch  J. 
Vann,  and  William  Himes ;  State  Board  of 
Health,  Richard  P.  Daniel,  William  B.  Hender- 
son, William  K.  Hyer;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  George  P.  Raney  ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Augustus  E.  Maxwell  and  H.  L.  Mitchell. 
The  new  Supreme  Court  of  elective  jndges  was 
organized  in  January,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  1885,  and  Judge  Raney  was 
selected  as  Chief  Justice  by  lot. 

Finances.— At  the  beginning  of  1888  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  State  treasury  of  $1 10,G46.02. 
The  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources, 
were  $583,636.75,  and  the  total  expenditures 
$583,469.69,  leaving  a  balance  of  $109,813.08  on 
Jan.  1,  1889.  The  receipts  of  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  for  1888  amounted  to  $889JS61.24; 
there  was  a  balance  of  $43,993.50  in  the  fund  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  of  $33,053.59  at 
its  close.  The  income  from  licenses  decreased 
from  $130,430.28  in  1887  to  $91,654.57  in  1888, 
owing  largely  to  the  increase  of  prohibition  ter- 
ritory in  the  State ;  while  the  tax  on  property 
innnuMed  in  the  same  time  from  $2W,000  to 
$870,000;  The  expenditures  from  the  general 
fund  for  1688  included  $65,393.27  for  jurors  and 
witnesses,  $43,261.24  for  criminal  prosecutions, 
$35,984.55  for  care  of  the  insane,  $33,673.26  for 
pensions,  $32,641.87  for  salaries  of  judicial  offi- 
cers, and  $21,300  for  salaries  of  executive  offi- 
cers. The  Comptroller,  in  his  annual  report, 
early  in  1889,  says  : 

SiQce  the  preaeat  tax  rate  of  tliree  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar for  purposes  of  general  revenue  was  fixed,  we  have 
had  to  meet  Uaga  expeDiliturcs  of  an  extraordiaary 
<:haracter,  and  there  has  been  also  a  great  inorease  in 
the  annuid  expoaae«  of  the  State  government  The 
«ostof  the  CnnBtitntiooal  Convention  of  1885,  amount- 
ing to  (56,500 ;  the  appropriadODh  for  the  Knst  Flor- 
ida Seminary,  the  Ocala  schools,  and  tbo  Auricultura) 
College,  amounting  re«iioctively  to  tl2,>KKI,  tS,400, 
and  17^600— ft  total  of  (^0,400— had  to  bo  paid  out 
of  the  mcomo  ariwog  from  this  low  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. Beaidcs,  the  support  of  the  normal  schools,  at 
an  annual  co^t  of  t8.0i>>,  the  Dcuf,  Dumb;  and  Blmd 
Asylum,  coBling_  $5,000,  the  Teachers'  lastitulic,  coi^t- 
tng  $l,5iX)  (makiti<<  annually  (14,500  for  hoLooI  piir- 
posea),  the  eatariesand  cxpense.iof  the  Bailrond  Cum- 
miKfion,  amountinsr  tu  (10,000,  the  proviMon  for 
pensions,  (30,000,  the  coet  of  criminal  prosecutiona, 
Teaching  (60,000,  the  outlay  for  State  troops  smount- 
inir  to  ^,000,  making  a  bital  of  (122,500,  have  been 
added  to  the  anuoal  oxpeusGo  of  the  State  since  the 


present  nte  of  taxation  waa  eatabliabed.  The  esti- 
mated ineome,  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  to  meet 
thia  oatlay  will  be  only  (740,000. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Legislature  this 
year  increased  the  rate  for  the  next  two  years  to 
44  mills  for  general  purposes,  giving  the  Gov- 
ernor authoritv  to  reduce  the  rate,  if  the  increase 
in  assessed  valuation  for  those  years  should  jus- 
tify such  reduction.  An  annual  tax  of  1  mill 
for  schools,  of  i  mill  for  use  of  the  State  Health 
Board,  and  of  |^  of  a  mill  for  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gntion  were  also  imposed,  making  the  total  rate 
for  each  year  mills.  The  bcmded  debt  of  the 
State  remains  unchanged  at  $1,032,600,  but  is 
gradually  being  absorbed  into  the  various  State 
funds.  The  amount  held  by  individuals  on  Jan. 
1,  1889,  was  $882,800,  or  $29,000  leas  than  at  the 
same  time  in  1888. 

L^Ulatlve  Sessions. — On  Jan.  16,  soon  aft- 
er his  inauguration.  Gov.  Fleming  issued  a  call 
for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  con- 
vene at  Tallahassee  on  Feb.  5,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  articles  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution providing  for  a  State  board  of  health 
and  for  county  bouds  of  health.  The  failure  of 
the  Legislature  of  1887  to  comply  with  this  arti- 
cle left  the  people  without  any  State  organiza- 
tion for  the  preserr^ion  of  public  health,  and 
the  epidemic  of  1888,  which  might  have  been 
averted  or  controlled,  could  only  be  managed  by 
county  boards  of  health,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
limited.  The  Governor  declined  to  await  the 
action  of  the  regular  session  in  April,  for  the 
reason  that  a  St^e  board,  then  created,  might 
not  have  time  to  organize  and  meet  effectively 
any  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  early  in  the  season. 
To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  board  for  1880,  the 
sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated.  The  follow- 
ing acts  were  also  passed  at  this  session : 

Repealinir  the  bounty  law  of  1887  for  the  dextroo- 
tion  of  wild  oats,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers. 

Adopting  a  memorial  to  CongreBB  aakin)^  for  the 
eatabliahment  of  an  efficient  ooaat  guard  to  prevent 
infbdious  disdaeea  coining  from  foreign  porta. 

The  session  ended  on  Feb.  20,  and  on  April  S 

the  regular  biennial  session  began,  continuing 
until  May  31,  Three  amendments  to  theC-onsti- 
tution  of  1885  were  proposed,  changing  the  elec- 
tion for  all  State  and  counter  officers  from  the 
time  of  the  national  election  in  November  to  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  October 
ill  1892,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  These 
amendments  are  to  be  subniitted  to  the  people 
at  the  general  election  in  189a  The  act  of  1885 
establishing  county  boards  of  health  was  repealed, 
and  a  new  law  was  enacted,  reouiring  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  such  a  board  lor  every  county, 
and  subjecting  each  to  the  direction  and  au- 
thority of  the  new  State  Board  of  Health.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  Constitution  of  1885,  a 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  established  and  placed 
in  the  control  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
who  supersedes  the  Commissioner  of  I^ands  un- 
der the  former  Constitution.  In  addition  to  col- 
lecting and  publishing  agricultural  statistics, 
the  commissioner  is  required  to  make  collections. 
)inalyse»,  and  reports  relating  to  minerals  and 
the  geological  formation  of  the  State;  he  is  madea 
director  of  the  State  Agricultural  andNechanical 
College,  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Prison,  and  Is  directed  to  keep  the  Bureau 
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of  Irami^tion.  This  bureau,  created  by  another 
act,  consists  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Comnussioner  of  Agriculture,  the  latter  be- 
ing its  president.  Its  duties  are  to  collect  and 
disieminate  such  information  regarding  the  State 
as  will  tend  to  attract  settlers.  In  each  of  the 
fears  1889  and  1890  a  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  mill 
IS  levied,  and  the  proceeds  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  bureau.  A  commission  of  three 
persons  was  created  to  revise  and  consolidate  the 
public  statutes  of  the  State.  Non-residents  were 
forbidden  to  catch  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  State, 
except  for  their  individual  use,  unless  they  should 
first  pay  a  license  tax  of  91,000  per  annam  for 
each  boat  engaged  in  the  business.  All  citizens 
of  the  State  are  clothed  with  police  powers  to  ar- 
rest violators  of  this  law. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  assessment  of  an 
annual  poll  tax  of  $1,  whi<^  must  be  paid  lor 
two  ^^rs  next  preceding  any  general,  special,  or 
municipal  election,  in  oraer  to  qualify  male  citi- 
zens to  vote,  but  this  rule  does  not  disfranchise 
persons  just  attaining  majority  or  recently  eet- 
tled  in  the  State.  The  Governor,  Treasurer,  and 
Comptroller  are  authorized  to  borrow  tempora- 
rily not  over  $100,000,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trusury.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
appropriations  for  each  of  the  years  1889  and 
1890 :  For  pensions,  $35,000  each  year ;  for  ju- 
rors and  witnesses,  $90,000  and  $120,000;  for 
criminal  prosecutions,  $40,000  and  $60,000 ;  for 
lunatics,  $80,000  and  $40,000;  for  judicial  sala- 
ries, $38,573  each  year :  for  administrative  offi- 
cers, $16,000  each  year ;  for  expenses  of  the  Leg- 
islature for  1889,  $70,000;  for  interest  on  bonds 
each  year.  $80,000 ;  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and 
Dumb  Institute,  $6,000  each  year;  for  railroad 
commissioners.  $10,000  each  year. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  are  as  follow :  - 

Csnoeline  all  tax  siIob  <^  land  sold  to  the  Btate 
pitortol87r. 

Creating  a  State  fish  oommiBdon  to  enforce  the 
fish  and  oyster  laws,  to  inspect  oyster  beds  in  the 
State,  and  to  eatabliso  hatcheries. 

Fifing  the  pay  of  monben  of  the  Legislataie  at  $6  a 
day. 

ProvidiofT  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  chemist 
and  inspector  of  fertilizerB,  prescribing  his  duties, 
and  regnUting  the  sale  of  fertiUzors  in  the  State. 

Creating  a  St^  board  of  pharmacy,  presorilnng 
its  duties,  requiring  ail  dealere  m  drugM  ana  medicines 
in  cities  and  towns  of  over  two  hundred  inhabitants 
to  obtdn  a  certificate  of  refi^tration  from  such  btWd, 
and  imposini;  a  license  tax  of  $500  per  annum  on  all 
itinerant  venders  of  drugs  and  medicines.  The  sale 
of  poisons  is  forbidden  by  other  than  registered 
pharmacists,  exoept  upon  a  pbysinan'a  preecnption. 

Creating  a  board  of  medical  examine ra  tbr  each  ju- 
dicial disbiiA  In  the  State,  and  a  State  board  of  do- 
DMBopattaio  medical  examiners,  and  requiring  all  practi- 
tioners to  obtain  a  oertiflcote  from  one  of  these  boards. 

Sezulating  the  procedure  in  assignments  for  the 
benefits  of  creditors. 

Providing  that  the  standard  rule  for  the  measure- 
ment of  aaw-logs  shall  be  Doyle's  "  Bule  imd  hog- 
Book." 

To  provide  for  the  reoovory  of  lost  timber  and 
lumber,  and  creating  the  office  of  public  custodian 
of  the  same. 

Giving  the  owners  of  live  stock  destroyed  or  in- 
jured by  any  r^lroad  a  Hen  on  such  road  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  by  laborers  for  the  amount  of  damages 
.sustained. 

Prescribinj;  a  penalty  for  persons  breaking  and  en- 
tering nulroad  cars. 


Prohibiting  the  introduction  of  orange,  lemon,  or 
other  trees,  or  parts  thereof,  affected  with  the  insoct 
known  as  the  ''^  white  or  cottony  cushion  scale.'* 

Prohibiting  the  catching  or  gathering  of  spoi^eB 
along  the  coast  by  means  of  diraig.  The  finding  of 
diving  apparatU!*  on  any  vessel  shall  be  prma^ait 
evidence  of  guilL  • 

Making  the  standard  time  of  the  central  or  nineti- 
eth meridian  the  legal  time  for  the  State. 

Punishing  persons  who  remove  or  willfully  run 
down  stakes,  buoys,  or  other  marks  deeignating  the 
water  channels  of  the  State. 

Declaring  that  the  aerering  and  carrying  away  of 
farm,  garden,  or  orchard  products  without  consent  of 
the  owner  shall  be  punished  as  larceny. 

Incoirorating  the  <aty  of  St.  Augustine,  also  the 
t^Xv  of  New  Augustine,  and  the  dty  of  St.  ADdrewa. 

Beviaing  the  registration  and  election  law  of  1887. 

Bevirang  and  re-enacting  the  laws  governing  pub- 
lic schools. 

Providing  for  forfeiture  to  the  Sute  of  unearned 
rulroad  land-grants. 

Assessmenta,  —  The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  assessment  roll  of  the  State  for 
1888;  total  valaation  $87,552,447;  value  of  real 
estate,  including  railroads,  $70,616.331 ;  value  of 
personal  property,  $16,936,116;  numlier  of  acres 
of  land  assessed  in  the  State,  22,840,320 :  num- 
ber of  acres  improved  and  cultivated,  652.353 ; 
valuation  of  land  (except  town  or  city  lots),  in- 
cluding value  of  all  improvements,  $88,719.208 ; 
valuation  of  town  or  city  lots,  including  value  of 
all  improvements  thereon,  $19,889,816;  ntunbar 
of  horses  and  mules  assessed,  41,118 ;  number  of 
neat  and  stock  cattle,  605,^6 ;  numlier  of  sheep 
and  goats.  114,893 ;  number  of  hogs,  201,812. 

EdaeatioD.— The  State  Superintendent,  in  his 
report  for  1888,  says ; 

Evety  oounty  in  the  State  is  tfow  thoroughly  onsn- 
ized,  and  In  almoitt  every  settlement  there  Is  a  wtboc^ 
the  door  of  which  is  open  to  every  diild,  both  white 
and  colored,  and  over  72  per  cent,  of  the  dilldren, 
as  enumerated  in  the  school  census  of  1888, '  are  in 
attendance.  Illiteracy  is  beinff  rapidly  banished  from 
the  State,  as  the  older  tVeedmen  and  their  coeval 
ftmily  oonneotions  pass  oat  of  life,  and  their  children 
are  rwsriving  the  b^efltK  of  the  school,  while  the  chil- 
dren <^  the  white  population,  especially  of  the  poorer 
laboring  classes  are  veiy  lai^y  in  attendance." 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  operation  in 
1888  was  2,349,  an  increase  of  146  over  the 
year  preceding.  Of  these,  1,686  were  for  white 
and  512  for  colored  children.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  white  children  was  50,696,  and  of  col- 
ored children  33,572 ;  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  i)otb  races  was  53,130.  The  number  of 
youth  of  school  age  was  113,647.  There  were 
1,798  white  and  620  colored  teachers.  In  1882 
the  State  Superintendent  reported  $83,582,  as 
the  total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes, 
to  which  should  be  added  $84,000  for  counties 
not  reporting,  making  the  total  $117,532.  The 
total  amount  expend^  for  schools  for  1888  was 
$484,110.28,  making  an  increase  of  expenditure 
o£  $366,578.23.  The  Common  School  fund  in 
1882  was  $326,420.71,  for  1888  it  was  $500,400. 
showing  an  increase  of  $178,977.29.  In  1884 
there  was  distributed  of  the  one  mill  tax  $27,- 
000.  in  1888  $74,000. 

There  are  137  colleges  and  private  schools. 
Notable  among  these  are  Rollins  College,  at 
Winter  Park,  under  Congregational  auspices; 
DeLand  University  at  DeLand,  Baptist ;  Flor- 
ida Conference  High  School  and  College  at  Lees- 
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burg,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  South  and 
St.  John's  River  Conference  College,  at  Orange 
Ci^,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Prior  to  1857  there  were  no  State  schools  tor 
higher  education.  In  that  year  two  seminaries 
were  organized,  designated  as  the  Seminair  East 
of  Suwanee  River  and  the  Seminary  West  of 
Suwanee  River.  They  had  their  origin  in  an  act 
of  Congress  giving  certain  sections  of  land  for 
maintaining  a  school  in  each  of  the  districts  of 
the  State  separated  by  the  Suwanee  river  and 
their  obarter  was  broad  enough  to  allow  of  their 
^velopment  into  universities.  But  the  State 
made  no  appropriations  for  these  institutions  for 
thirty  years.  The  Seminary  East  of  Suwanee 
River,  at  first  located  at  Palatka,  subsequently  at 
Ocala,  and  more  recently  at  Oainesvflle,  has  had 
a  checkered  experience,  buc  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  comparatively  prosperous  as  a 
secondary  school  to  prepare  youtli  for  college.  In 
1867  it  received  an  appropriation  of  $12,000, 
$10,000  of  which  was  used  in  payin?  off  a  debt 
incurred  in  building  a  dormitory,  and  the  rest  in 
supplementing  its  slender  annuity.  The  attend- 
ance in  May  of  this  year  was  66,  being  less  than 
in  preriouB  years  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of 

1888.  The  Seminary  West  of  Suwanee  River, 
at  Tallahassee,  enjoyed  its  highest  prosperity 
during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  just 
prior  to  the  civil  war.  In  the  winter  of  1861  it 
had  250  students,  and  its  income,  mainly  from 
tuition^tsopported  six  teachers.  Since  the  war 
it  has  had  a  continnous  struggle  to  exist.  In 
May,  1880,  the  attendance  was  only  46  against 
70  for  the  year  preceding.  An  appropriation  of 
$7,500  for  the  construction  of  a  dormitory  was 
made  by  the  Legislature.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
two  normal  colleges,  opened  in  1887,  there  were 
57  pupils  at  Do  P^niak  Springs  and  52  at  Talla- 
hassee. At  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mochani- 
cal  College  there  were  about  60  pupils  in  1888.  In 
May,  18§9,  there  were  83  pupils,  about  one  fourth 
of  them  being  in  the  preparatory  department. 
The  college  was  opened  in  November,  1884,  being 
endowed  with  $155,800,  the  interest  on  which  is 
used  exclusively  to  pay  the  faculty.  Since  its 
establishment,  the  State  has  appropriated  only 
$17,500,  which  has  been  expended  for  lands, 
buildings,  and  appliances.  The  present  esti- 
mated Talue  of  the  lands  is  $10,000,  and  of  the 
buildings  about  $38,000.  A  further  appropri- 
ation of  $8,000  for  a  dormitory  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  this  year.  The  Blind  and  Deaf 
Mute  Institute  cared  for  25  pupils  during  1888. 
Its  expenses  during  the  year  were  $5,817.44. 

The  Insane.— There  were  in  the  Florida  In- 
sane Asylum  at  Chattahoochie  on  Jan.  1,  1887, 
193  patient-s;  during  the  succeeding  two  years 
there  were  185  admissions,  and  141  patients  were 
discharged  ordied  during  the  same  time,  leaving 
286  persons  under  treatment  on  the  first  day  of 

1889.  The  cost  to  the  State  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  asylum  in  1888  was  $35,984.55. 

Convicts. — For  several  years  the  State  con- 
victs have  been  employed  by  C.  K,  Dutton  at  his 
turpentine  works  in  Suwanee  County,  under  a 
contract  expiring  Dee.  3t.  1889.  In  September 
the  State  authorities  concluded  a  contract  with 
E.  B.  Bailey,  of  Monticello,  by  which,  for  two 

J 'ears  following  the  expiration  of  the  present 
ease,  he  will  employ  them  on  his  fanu,  paying 


the  State  $6,000  for  the  first  year  and  $9,000  the 
second  year.  On  Jan.  1  there  were  819  prisonen 
under  State  control,  a.decrease  of  90  from  the 
same  date  in  1688.  There  were  only  7  deaths 
during  1888.  The  State  has  no  permanentpris- 
on  buildings,  but  the  Legislature  of  1889  di- 
rected the  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions 
to  cause  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected  before 
Jan.  1, 1891,  and  authorized  them  to  purchase  a 
farm  adjacent  thereto. 

Ballroad  Commission.  —  This  commissioti 
was  directed  by  the  act  of  1887  creating  it  to  pre- 
pare schedules  of  reasonable  transportation  rates, 
which  should  be  adopted  and  observed  by  sll 
railroads  in  the  State.  During  1887  and  1888 
it  accordingly  prepared  and  published  various 
schedules,  which  were  obsHred  by  nearly  all 
railroads  except  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Company  and  the  Pensocola  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road Company.  Against  the  latter  company 
suits  were  instituted  in  1888  in  behalf  of^  the 
State,  and  judgments  in  six  cases  were  obtained, 
amounting  to  $14,000.  Appeals  were  taken  in 
these  cases  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  upon 
several  points  involving  the  power  of  the  com- 
missioners. During  the  sune  year  the  folhnring 
questions  were  deemed  1^  the  Supreme  Court : 

1.  That  the  law  is  oonstHntlniil. 

3.  That  an  iinunotion  will  not  lie  to  Tentratn  (he 
State  of  Florida  nom  proceeding  under  the  statue  to 
sue  •  ndlxoad  company  for  the  penalty  for  •  violation 
of  the  mica  and  regulations  of  the  oMnnusaoiien,  ud 
recovering  the  penxlty  prescribed  of  not  less  than  $luO 
nor  more  than  |5,000,  aooording  as  the  Mme  maj  be 
fixed  by  the  preuding  judge. 

8.  That  a  writ  of  mana<mvt  will  lie  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  compel  the  observance  by  the  rail- 
roads  of  the  rates  of  ft^^ht  and  paaaenger  tarifft  pre- 
scribed by  tho  oommifiaioners. 

In  May,  1889,  the  same  court  decided,  in  one 
of  the  cases  appeded  by  the  Fensacola  and  At- 
lantic Bailrooa  Company,  that  the  power  of  the 
commission  did  not  extend  to  the  enforoemait 
of  rates  that  would  not  pajr  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  railroad  adopting  them,  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  certain  rate  was  paying  to  be  de- 
termined by  testimony  in  each  case.  TheLegi^ 
lature  amended  the  act  of  1887  so  as  to  allow 
railroads  the  opportunity  of  making  their  own 
schedules  of  rates  and  submitting  them  to  the 
commissioners  for  revision,  in  d^nlt  of  which 
the  commissioners  shall  make  the  schedules  as 
before.  Instead  of  an  ^peal  from  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  to  a  board  of  revisers,  so- 
called,  the  chancery  court  in  each  district  is 
made  the  court  of  appeal,  wherein  all  railroad 
appeal  casesshall  take  precedence  and  be  speedily 
heard  and  determined.  Annual  reports  to  the 
commissioners  are  required  from  each  railroad, 
and  reasonable  facilities  for  interchange  of  cars 
and  traffic  at  connecting  points  of  different  lines. 

On  Jan.  l.the  total  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  State  was  2,326,  an  increase  of  184 
miles  in  one  year.  The  Florida  Railway  and 
Navuntion  Company,  controlling  60S  miles  and 
the  Florida  Southern  Railway  Company  controll- 
ing S08  miles,  are  the  most  important  lines. 

Phosphate  Discovery. — In  June  an  impor- 
tant discovery  of  phosphatic  rock  in  well-nigh 
inexhaustible  quantities  was  made  near  Dunnel- 
len,  Marion  County.  The  limits  of  the  phos- 
phate belt  are  not  yet  accurately  defined,  but  it 
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undoubtedly  underlies  parts  of  Alachua,  Levr, 
Marion,  Citms,  Hernando,  Pasco,  Hillsborougn, 
Polk,  and  De  Soto  counties.  The  discovery  at 
once  proved  of  great  commercial  value. 

Confederate  Pensions.— The  amendment  of 
Jane  7,  1887,  repealed  the  provisions  of  the 
former  pension  act,  which  required  that  the 
claimant  should  be  unable  to  support  himself, 
and  that  the  pension  must  be  necessary  to  his 
support,  and  provided  only  that  he  should  have 
received  wounds  incapacitating  him  from  man- 
ual labor.  Its  provisions  were  also  extended  to 
soldiers  of  other  States  who  have  resided  fifteen 
years  in  Florida.  These  changes  lugdj  in- 
■creased  the  number  of  claimants.  The  pension- 
era  increased  from  100  under  the  former  act  to 
314  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
pensions  rose  from  $9,257.83  in  1887  to  «S2,678.- 
26  in  1888.  The  Le^slature  of  1880  repealed 
all  former  pension  legislation  and  substituted  a 
system  ol  annuities,  bjr  which  Confederate  veter- 
ans should  receive  from  $80  to  9190  annually, 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  disability  oc- 
casioned oy  actual  service,  the  latter  sum  being 
also  given  to  widows  of  those  killed  in  the  Con- 
federate service  or  who  have  since  died  of  wounds 
therein  received.  No  one  who,  or  whose  wife, 
bolds  property  worth  $1,000  can  receive  any  ben- 
efit under  this  act  An  annual  appropriation  of 
$35,000  was  made  for  it. 

FONSECA,  DEODORO  DA,  first  President 
of  the  Eepublic  of  Brazil,  bom  about  1834.  He 
is  one  of  three  sons  of  a  wealthy  Portuguese, 
vho  emigrated  to  Brazil  in  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  IflJids  granted  to  him  in  the  Province  of 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Here  he  settled,  and  mar- 
ried a  Brazilian  lady.  His  son  Deodoro  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  on  graduation  joined  the  array.  In  1865 
the  war  broke  out  between  Paraguay  on  the  one 
side,  and  Brazil,  Urugnav,  and  the  Argentine 
Ckmfederation  on  the  otner.  This  war  lasted 
five  years,  and  Fonseca  is  credited  with  having 
distingnlshed  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mossoro, 
being  promoted,  on  the  field,  from  lieutenant  to 


major.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  by 
Dom  Pedro  commandant  of  the  army  in  the 

grovince  of  Matto-Grosso,  and  decorated  with  the 
rder  of  the  Rose.  He  was  afterward  assigned 
to  the  charge  of  the  Ckivemment  cartridge  fac- 
tory and  magazine  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general.  While  in  Rio  he  organized 
a  military  club  from  among  his  brother  officers, 
and  gained  great  popularity.  Despite  the  honors 
that  nad  been  showered  upon  him  by  the  Em- 
peror, he  apr>ears  to  have  imbibed  republican 
ideas,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  club  which  he 
formed  was  instrumental  in  fomenting  discon- 
tent throughout  the  army.  This  fact  was  recog- 
nized by  tne  Government  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  remove  Fonseca  ^m 
the  capital,  and  he  was  accordingly  transferred 
to  a  command  in  Matto-Grosso,  of  which  he  was 
afterward  made  governor.  It  is  said  that  since 
1881  Fonseca  has  been  a  pronounced  republican. 
The  seeds  of  discontent  that  he  planted  in  the 
army  continued  to  grow  after  his  deportation. 
The'  rest  of  the  world  first  heard  of  Gen.  Da 
Fonseca  when,  in  November,  1889,  he  caused  the 
following^  dispatch  to  be  sent  to  the  Brazilian 
minister  m  London : 

Bio  ds  Janeibo,  A'ov.  16. 
The  republic  hat>  been  procWnied.  The  Provis- 
ional Oovemment  hu  entered  upon  its  fimotions, 
which  it  will  exercise  until  the  nation,  through  the 
proper  chanuela,  reuolve  upon  the  dcQnitive  lonn  of 
government.  His  Hi^hncsb  Dom  Pedro  de  Alean- 
tera  has  left  in  a  Brazilian  war-sfaip  for  Lisbon.  All 
prevtous  national  compacts  are  recoouized  by  the  new 
govemmenL  including  the  public  wbt,  both  Intonal 
and  external,  and  all  oontnctB  at  present  in  force. 

Deodoro  oa  Fohbbca. 

In  personal  appearance  President  Fonseca 
short,  sinewy,  and  dark  complexioned,  wearing 
a  gray  mustache  and  beard.   His  eves  are  re- 
markably bright,  and  his  manner  is  described  as 
vehement  and  impressive. 

FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe.  The 
present  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  Feb.  25, 1875,  and  revised  in  1884 
and  1886,  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  the 
two  houses  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
executive  authority  in  the  President  of  the  re- 
public, who  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  two 
chambers,  which  unite  in  joint  session  for  the 
election  of  the  President  or  for  the  consideration 
of  constitutional  changes.  The  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  by  universal 
sufllrage  for  four  years  In  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  70,000  inhabitants.  Members  of  dynas- 
tic families  that  have  reiirned  in  France  are  in- 
eligible for  either  chamner.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  300  members,  of  whom  75  formerly  held 
their  seats  for  life.  These  seats,  as  they  Iwcome 
vacant,  are  filled,  under  the  law  of  1884,  by  sen- 
ators elected  in  the  ordinary  way  for  nine  years. 
The  senators  are  elected  by  electoral  colleges  in 
each  department,  composed  of  tjelegates  from  the 
communes,  members  of  the  Council  General, 
and  deputies  of  the  departments.  The  Cham- 
bers meet  in  regular  session  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  January.  The  President  must  convoke 
them  at  any  time  when  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  chamber  request  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  can  adjourn  the  chambers  when  he 
thinks  it  best,  but  not  fbr  a  longer  time  than 
one  month,  and  not  oftener  than  twice  during 
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the  session.  With  the  approval  oi  the  Senate  he 
can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which 
erent  new  elections  must  be  held  within  three 
months.  The  deputies  are  paid  9,000  tranos  per 
annum,  and  the  senators  10,000  francs.  Every 
act  of  the  President  must  be  oountersiened  by 
a  minister.  The  ministers  are  responsible  to  the 
chambers  individuallr  and  coUectivelr. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Marie  FraU' 
9oiB  Sadi  Camot,  elected  Dec.  3, 1887.  The  min- 
istry in  office  at  the  beginning  ot  1880,  appointed 
on  April  3,  1888,  was  composed  of  the  following 
members :  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, Charles  Ploquet ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Ren^  (Goblet ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Fine  Arts,  Edouard  Lockroy ;  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  Public  Worship.  M.  Fei^ 
rooillst ;  Minister  of  War,  Charles  de  Freydnrt ; 
Minister  of  Marine  «id  the  Colonies  yice*Ad- 
miral  Krantz;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Pierre  Legrand ;  Minister  of  Public 
Worl^  M.  Deluns-Montaud ;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Francois  Viette. 

Area  and  -Popnlation.— The  area  of  the  re- 
public is  628,673  square  kilometres,  or  201,177 
squ(u%  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the 
ouisus  of  May  80, 1^,  is  38,218,903,  showing  an 
increase  of  646^850,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
-29  per  cent  per  annum  since  1881,  the  increase 
for  the  previous  five  years  having  been  at  the 
rate  of  *42  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  for  the  four 
years  between  1873  and  1876  at  that  of  -5  per 
cent.  The  population  present  on  Dec  18, 1886, 
was  87,080,759,  oomprismg  18,900,812  males  and 
19,080,417  femues.  The  number  of  families  was 
10,068,7^,  an  average  of  8'9  individuals  to  a 
family.  The  number  of  dwellings  was  7,706,137. 
There  are  1,230,000  persons  who  speak  Breton 
Celtic,  768,000  of  them  knowing  no  French; 
116,000  inhabitants  of  Pyrenean  departments 
whose  language  is  Basque ;  and  300,000  persons 
in  Corsica  and  Nice  who  speak  Italian.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1887  was  378,056 ;  births, 
899,333;  deaths,  812,797 ;  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  56,536.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  was  6*30.  Since  August,  1884,  when  the 
divorce  law  went  into  force,  there  have  been  17,- 
177  divorces  granted.  The  ratio  fell  from  6-6  to 
eveiT  10,000  married  couples  in  1881  to  1  in 
188^  and  then  rose  again,  in  consequence  of  a 
simfuiflcation  of  the  procedure,  to  o'l  in  1888. 
One  third  of  the  divorces  have  been  obtained 
by  residents  of  Paris.  The  causes  have  been, 
in  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  cruelty  and  desertion. 
In  nearly  half  the  cases  the  divorced  couples 
were  childless.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1886  was  6,013,  the  minority  of  them  going  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  B«pnblic. 
The  population  was  divided  in  1686  in  respect  to 
occupations  as  follows:  Engaged  in  agriculture, 
17,698,402;  in  industry,  9,289,206 ;  in  commerce, 
4,247,764;  sailors,  fishermen,  railroad  emploves, 
etc.,  1,030,721 ;  public  forces,  613,362;  engaged 
in  the  professions,  1,805,260;  living  on  income, 
2;395,966 ;  without  occupation.  728,273 ;  occupa- 
tion not  known,  331,808.  The  owners  of  farms, 
with  their  families  and  employ^^  numbered 
9,545,874;  other  farmers,  6,668,111 :  nurserymen 
and  gardeners,  983,760 ;  persons  dependent  on 
forest  industries.  501,167.   Of  the  proprietors  20 


per  cent  were  women.  The  large  manufactories 
employed  one  third  of  the  industrial  class,  and 
smatl  industries  the  remainder.  Of  the  pn>fes- 
sional  class  50  per  cent  were  public  ofScials.  The 
following  cities  contained  more  than  50,000  in- 
habitants in  1866 :  Paris,  3,344,560;  Lyons.  401,- 
930;  Marseilles,  376,148;  Bordeaux,  240.583; 
Lille,  188,2?2;  Toulouse,  147,617;  Nantes,  127,- 
483;  St  fitienne,  117,876;  Havre,  112,074;  Rou- 
en, 107,168 ;  Roubaiz,  100,299;  Rheims,  97.903; 
Amiens,  80,288;  Nancy.  79,088;  Nice,  77,478; 
Angers,  73,011;  Brest  70,778;  Toulon,  70,122; 
Nimes,  69,898  ;  Limoges,  68,177  ;  Bennes,  66,189 ; 
Dijon,  60,866 ;  Orleans,  60,826;  Tours,  59,585; 
Calais,  68,969;  Tourcoing.  58,0(^ ;  Le  Mans, 
67,691  ;  Montpellier,  66,765  ;  Besanfon,  56,511; 
Grenoble,- 62,184. 

A  census  of  Frenchmen  residing  abroad,  taken 
by  the  oourals,  showed  that  in  1886  the  total 
number  ascertainable  was  408,000,  of  whom  200,- 
000  were  in  Europe,  viz.,  54,000  in  Switzerland, 
61,000  in  Belgium,  36,000  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  17,000  in  Spain,  10,000  in  Italy,  and  42,- 
000  in  other  countries.  The  number  in  North 
America  was  120,000;  in  South  America,  40,000; 
in  Africa,  80,000;  in  Asia,  15,000;  in  Ooeanica, 
8,000>  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  emi- 
grants consists  of  priests  and  nuns. 

FljuinceB.— The  budget  for  1889  makes  the 
total  revenue  3,755,671,682  francs,  including  192,- 
953,260  francs  of  extraordinary  revenue,  464,- 
168,617  francs  of  special  resources,  and  87,166.- 
100  francs  of  appendices  pour  ordre.  The  ordi- 
naij  revenue  amounts  to  8,011392,676  francs,  of 
which  114,869,860  francs  are  derived  from  direct, 
and  2,666,582,815  francs  from  Indirect  taxes  and 
state  property.  The  land  tax  produces  180,953,- 
000  francs ;  personal-property  tax,  73,1^.000 
francs ;  the  tax  on  doors  and  wmdows,  48,401,^ 
francs ;  trade  licenses,  103,894,100  francs ;  taxes 
on  carriages,  horses,  weights  and  measnres. 
mines,  clubs,  and  other  special  taxes,  29,052,560 
francs;  direct  taxes  of  Akeria, 9,180,600  francs; 
registiT  taxes,  518,080,000  francs;  stamps,  167,- 
604,000  fisncs;  customs,  ^7.343,600  francs; 
excise,  railroad  passenger,  and  other  indirect 
taxes,  591,526,000  francs;  tax  on  revenue  from 
personal  property,  18,878,000  francs ;  tax  on 
sugar,  176,560,000  francs  ;  indirect  taxes  of  Al- 
geria, 19,186,800  francs;  state  monopolies  and 
posts  and  telegraphs,  686,085,079  francs ;  domains 
and  forests,  14^4,148  francs;  vuHous  other 
sources  of  revenue,  81,927,188  francs.  The  total 
ordinary  expenditure  is  set  down  as  3,010,752,- 
662  francs.  Of  this  sum  1,291,676,815  francs  ore 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  public  debt  13,263,- 
083  francs  to  the  expenses  ol:  the  President  the 
Senate,  and  ihe  Chamber,  337,853,769  francs  to 
the -expenses  of  administration,  ^,082.700  francs 
to  repayments,  and  the  following  amounts  to  the 
various  ministries:  Justice,  87.597.350  francs: 
Foreign  Affairs.  11,237,700  francs;  Interior,  71.- 
210,318  francs  (France.  68.993,918  francs ;  Alge- 
ria, 7,256,135  francs) ;  Finance,  16,698J270  francs ; 
Posts  and  Telegraphs.  1,904,909  francs;  War. 
6S6,717,170fianc8;  Marine,  192,661.104 francs: 
Colonies,  66,768,633  francs;  Public  Instruction. 
185.968,185  francs;  Fine  Arts,  12,809,606 francs; 
Religion,  16,.%6.545  francs ;  Commerce,  33,308,- 
318  francs ;  Agriculture,  31,593,585  francs;  Pub- 
lic Works,  170,076,183  francs  (oniinary,  105,879.- 
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014  fnuica;  extraordiiuuy,  64,^8^169  francB). 
The  appendices  to  the  general  budget  consist  of 
reeeiptfl  and  expenditures  for  special  services, 
viz.,  82,400,000  francs  for  state  railroads,  18.914,- 
700  francs  tor  naval  invalids,  9,807,500  francs 
for  the  national  printing  office,  16,816,700  francs 
for  the  L^on  of  Honor,  and  10,378,500  francs 
lor  the  savings  bank.  B;^  subsequent  votes  of 
the  Chunber  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  was 
increased  to  8,011,862,416  francs,  while  the  ex- 
traordintuy  budget  was  cat  down  to  154,654,260 
franca.  The  revised  estimates  for  1888  make 
the  total  revenue  (ordinary,  extraordinary,  and 
special)  8,543,080,861  francs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure 8,542,462,927  francs. 

The  budget  estimates  under  the  repablic,  as 
under  previous  governments,  show  a  small  sur- 
plus in  the  estimates,  which  is  turned  almost  in- 
variably into  a  large  deficit  in  the  final  accounts. 
The  sum  of  the  deficits  from  the  time  of  the 
first  republic  down  to  the  fall  of  the  third 
empire  was  1,011,866,675  francs.  Under  the 
third  republic,  from  1870  till  1886,  this  total  was 
inoreased  to  1,888,640,198  francs.  The  consol- 
idated debt  has  grown  from  a  capitalized  value 
of  12,454,000,000  francs  before  the  Qerman  war 
to  81,256,689,288  francs  in  1889,  and  the  annual 
rente  from  886,000,000  francs  in  1871  to  789.546.- 
065  francs.  The  nominal  capital  was  divided 
into  14,466,853,588  francs  of  3  per  cent,  rente,  on 
which  the  annual  interest  is  484,005,606  francs, 
and  6,780,785,766  francs  of  new  4^per-cent 
Btoeki^ying  806,540,869  francs  in  annual  inters 
est.  The  expenses  of  the  redeemable  debt  are  set 
down  in  the  budget  for  1889  as  885,385,014 
francs,  and  the  interest  on  the  fioating  debt  as 
28,900.000  francs.  The  amount  of  the  floating 
debt  on  May  1,  1888,  was  977,827,700  francs. 
Civil  and  military  pensions  and  annuities  absorb 
216,795,866  francs  per  annum.  Exclading  these, 
the  value  of  liabilities  of  the  Oovemment  was 
reckoned  in  1888  at  29.514,000,000  francs. 

The  Armj. — The  French  army  is  organized 
in  19  corps  a'amUe  and  the  government  or  mil- 
itary district  of  Paris.  The  18  army  corps  of  the 
mother  country  are  divided  into  2  divisions, 
each  comprising  3  infantry  brigades,  of  2  reg- 
iments. Ttie  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  stationed  in 
Alj^ria,  has  8  divisions  of  infantir,  and  another 
diTisionisgarrisonedinlndo-China.  The  colonial 
troops,  including  those  stationed  in  Tunis  and 
the  brigades  at  Bac-Ninh,  Son-Tay,  Saigon,  and 
Eu^,  comprise  altogether  16  infantry  brigades. 
Besides  the  144  regiments  of  the  line  in  France, 
there  are  18  regional  regiments  and  30  battalions 
of  rifles.  To  the  infantry  also  belong  4  regiments 
of  zouaves,  4  regiments  of  Algerian  rifles,  2  reg- 
iments of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  8  battalions 
of  light  African  infantry.  The  cavalry  com- 
prises 6  independent  divisions  and  6  cavalry  in- 
spections for  the  mother  country  and  1  for  Al- 
^ria,  each  cavalry  division  and  inspection  in 
France  consisting  of  3  brigades  of  2  regiments, 
while  the  one  in  Algeria  has  6r^mentsof  Afri- 
can chasseurs  and  4  regiments  of  spahis.  There 
are  besides  6  inde^iendent  brigades  of  cuirassiers, 
5  of  dragoons,  4  of  chasseurs,  and  3  of  hussars, 
while  a  brigade  of  cavalry  is  attached  to  each  of 
the  18  army  corps.  Of  field  artillery  there  are  19 
brigades  in  France  and  1  in  Algeria;  of  fortress 
artillery,  16  battalions ;  of  engineers,  4  regiments, 


comprising  SO  battalions;  of  train,  80  squadrons. 
There  are  15  councils  of  war,  committees,  and 
commissions,  10  artillery  artificer  companies,  8 
ammunition  companies,  and  5  correctional  com- 
panies, the  latter  comprising  4  fusileer  com^ 
nies  in  Algeria  and  1  of  pioneers  in  Tonquui. 
The  head  (3  the  French  army  is  the  Ministry  of 
War,  which  is  divided  into  the  Cabinet,  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  Comptroller-General's  department, 
the  interior  service  department,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  infontry,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers, 
administrative  service,  powder  manufactories, 
and  hygiene.  The  French  General  Staff  is  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  German,  numbering  not 
fewer  than  1,047  officers,  of  whom  about  800  are 
actually  assign^l  to  staff  duties,  while  the  others 
in  time  of  peace  are  with  the  troops.  The  army 
list  contains  a  grert  number  of  general  officers, 
viz.,  2  marshals,  97  generis  of  division,  exclusive 
of  6  superannuated,  and  190  generals  of  brigade, 
of  whom  8  are  without  commands.  In  staff  offi- 
cers, ordnance  officers,  and  adjutants,  the  French 
army  is  much  more  freely  endowed  than  the 
German.  The  staff  at  the  headquart-ers  of  every 
army  corps  comprises  61  officers  and  officials,  and 
the  staff  of  eveiy  division  25. 

After  four  years  of  discusdon  in  the  chambers, 
the  project  of  army  reform  was  finally  adopted 
in  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  Senate  on  July  9. 
1889.  The  bill  passed  three  times  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  chambers,  and  finally  was 
referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses,  and 
would  have  advanced  no  further  had  the  Cham- 
ber not  saCTiflced  the  principle  of  equality  in  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  service  of  candidates  for 
the  liberal  professions,  including  the  priesthood. 
The  bill  with  the  Senate's  amendments  passed 
the  Chamber  by  a  party  vote  of  386  to  170.  The 
principal  changes  in  tne  military  system  are  1, 
the  formal  adoption  of  the  three  year's  service^ 
'which  had  already  been  gradually  introduced  by 
decrees ;  3,  t^e  entire  Molition  of  the  one-year 
volunteer  system  and  of  legal  exemptions;  8, 
limitation  of  one-year  service  to  students  of 
the  liberal  sciences  and  the  inmates  of  certain 
higher  educational  institutions ;  4,  the  extension 
of  the  total  period  of  military  duty  from  20  to  25 
years.  The  shorter  term  of  active  service  enables 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  citizens  to  be  trained 
for  war,  augmenting  the  annual  contingent  of 
recruits  from  180,000  to  200,000.  In  conjunction 
with  the  prolongation  of  liability  to  sen'e  till 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  life,  it  increases  the  war 
strength  of  France  in  trained  men  from  2.000,000 
to  8,IX)0,000,  according  to  the  computation  of  M. 
de  Freycinet.  Formeny.  in  addition  to  those  who 
got  off  with  one  year's  service  by  paying  1,500 
francs  and  passing  an  examination,  largB  nu  mbers 
from  the  commercial  and  wealthy  classes  escaped 
altogether  by  means  of  dispensations  which  could 
be  granted  to  only  sons  of  widows,  the  eldest 
sons  of  large  families,  sons  representing  invalid 
parents,  and  those  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  family.  The  entire  exemption  of  candidates 
for  the  pnesthood  was  one  of  the  attractions  that 
led  many  to  embrace  that  unremunerative  call- 
ing. The  most  spirited  contest  took  place  over 
the  removal  of  this  immunity.  M.  de  Freycinet 
declared  that  the  seminarist  or  priest  must  be 
subject  to  the  universal  law  and  to  compelled  to 
serve  his  country  with  "  knapsack  on  his  back." 
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The  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  reduced 
the  term  of  active  service  for  students  for  the 
eooleaiaatical  as  well  as  for  other  llbend  profea- 
gions  to  a  single  ^ear;  and,  without  releasing 
them  from  the  obli^tion  to  serve  on  the  field  of 
battle,  secured  their  exemption  from  the  un- 
cterical  duty  of  bearing  arms,  assitrning  to  priests 
and  seminarist-s  in  war  the  more  oecoming  task 
of  carrying  and  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Military  offloera  did  not  generally  improve  the 
democratic  reform  of  the  army,  asserting  that  for 
the  cevalry  and  the  marine  service  at  least  three 

Sears  were  not  enough  to  train  a  soldier  to  bis 
uties,  and  that  short  service  would  aggravate 
the  dearth,  already  felt,  of  competent  non-com- 
missioned officers.  To  obviate  the  latter  diffi- 
culty the  bill  contains  a  provision  for  re-engage- 
ments with  successive  increases  of  pay  and 
bounties  and  a  full  pension  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service.  The  law  requires  eve^ 
physically  capable  citizen  who  has  completed  his 
twentieth  vear  to  serve  one  year  with  tne  colors. 
As  the  buaget  will  not  allow  the  maintenance  of 
the  active  army  at  its  full  nominal  strength, 
others  besides  ^udents  and  seminarists  are  ex- 
cused  from  further  service  at  the  end  of  a  year 
to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  the  total  contingent, 
those  who  obtain  furloughs  being  chosen  by  lot 
or  exempted  on  family  grounds  wEidi  are  jno^ed 
by  the  council  of  the  department.  On  the  insist- 
anceof  the  Senate  the  national  system  of  recruit- 
ing was  retained  instead  of  the  regional,  which 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  muce  recruiting 
and  mobilization  more  difficult  and  expensive 
and  to  be  prejudicial  to  discipline.  All  who  are 
exempt  from  milituy  service  by  reason  of  physi- 
cal disability  or  who  do  not  complete  the  full 
term  of  three  yeai-s  must  pay  a  poll  tax  of  six 
francs  and  a  supplementary  tax  proportionate 
to  their  pecuniary  means.  Neither  students  nor 
others  are  granted  leave  of  alwence  at  the  end  oi 
twelve  months*  service  unless  tixoj  have  proved 
their  military  efficiency. 

The  efFectiTe  strength  of  the  army  was  In- 
creased by  special  measures  to  oorrespond  with 
the  increase  of  50  per  cent  expected  to  result 
from  the  new  army  law.  In  tne  beginning  of 
the  year  the  artillery  was  increased,  and  by  the 
act  passed  in  July,  tne  field  artillery  was  again 
irtrengthened  by  10  batteries  or  114  guns,  8,014 
men,  and  8,344  horses,  almost  doubling  the 

rLce  effective.  Each  of  the  18  military  districts 
prepared  to  mobilize,  in  addition  to  the  3 
divisions  of  the  standing  army,  2  divisions  of 
garde  mobile,  and  1  division  of  the  territorial 
army.  The  entire  period  of  military  liability 
under  the  new  law  is  divided  into  three  years  or 
one  year  respectively  in  the  active  army,  six  and 
a  half  or  eignt  and  a  half  years  respectively  in 
the  regular  army  reserve,  six  years  in  the  terri- 
torial army,  and  nine  and  a  half  years  in  the 
territorial  army  resen'e.  In  order  to  provide 
officers  for  the  territorial  army,  which  has  five 
battalions  in  each  regiment,  and  is  to  be  mobi- 
lized in  stronger  numbers  than  the  army  of  the 
first  line,  a  new  law  empowers  the  Minister  of 
War  to  retire  officers  on  pensions  after  twenty 
years  of  service.  The  cost  of  supporting  the 
army  has  been  reduced  since  1B7d  from  961 
francs  per  annum  for  each  unit,  horses  as  well 
as  soldiers  being  counted  as  units,  to  8(K)  francs. 


The  budget  for  1890  provides  for  a  strength  of 
the  various  arms  of  the  service  as  below : 
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These  estimates  do  not  include  the  marine 
corpe,  amoimting  to  about  20,000  men,  nor  the 
colonial  troope,  nor  the  reeervists  called  out  for 
drill.  The  latter  are  unusually  numerous, 
amounting  to  296,064  men  of  the  axmy  reserve 
and  194,280  of  the  territorial  guard.  In  -AUieria 
there  are  2,000  officers  and  S5,000  men ;  in  liinis, 
474  officers  and  12,000  men.  The  force  in  Indo- 
China  in  1888  was  17,000  men;  but  in  1889  it 
was  reduced  to  14,000.  The  losses  through  dis- 
ease in  that  climate  have  been  a  serious  misfor- 
tune for  France.  In  1885  no  fewer  than  3,778 
died ;  in  1886, 1,666 ;  in  1887, 1,456.  There  aie 
native  troops  in  Tonquin,  as  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  the  Government  intends  to  fit  the  five  Ton- 
quineserifie  regiments,  by  means  of  the  re-enlist- 
ment of  time-expired  men,  to  take  the  place  of 
French  troops  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  with- 
draw the  latter  from  the  scattered  small  po6t& 
The  ordinary  army  budget  for  1890  amounte  to 
550,652,400  francs,  exceeding  that  of  1889  by 
7,241,346  francs.  The  extnuudinuy  budget, 
with  a  supplementary  credit  voted  in  June,  is 
730,731,000  francs,  of  which  566,000,000  francs 
are  assigned  to  the  artillery.  EiXperiments  were 
made  with  a  monster  Bange  cannon  at  Calais 
which,  with  200  kilogrammes  of  powder,  made  a 
direct  shot  of  15  kilometres.  A  test  of  the 
8-miUimetre  repeating  rifle  of  the  model  of  1886^ 
in  comparison  with  the  old  11-millimetre  rifle  of 
the  model  of  1874,  shows  remarkable  superiority 
in  penetrating  power  at  all  distances  above  100 
metres.  For  000  metres  the  trajectory  remains 
within  the  height  of  a  man.  Smokeless  powder 
has  been  adopted  for  the  artillery  as  well  as  for 
the  infantry.  It  emits  a  faint  bluish  vapor 
which  is  invisible  at  slight  distances,  and  the 
sound  of  detonation  is  also  much  less  than  that 
made  by  ordinary  powder. 

The  Navy. — The  effective  armor-clad  navy  in 
1889  comprised  31  battle  ships  and  sixteen  veaads 
suitable  for  coast  defense.  The  sea-going  iron- 
clad fleet  consisted  of  15  barbette  ships,  7  central 
battery  ships,  3  turret  ships,  4  barbette  cruisers, 
and  2  broadside  ships.    The  protected  coast- 

fuards  comprise  2  barbette  ships,  6  turret  ships, 
armored  gun-vessels,  2  floating  batteries,  and 
1  cruiser.  The  torpedo  flotilla  numbered  13 
torjiedo  vessels,  10  sea-going  torpedo  boats,  and 
51  torpedo  boats  of  the  first,  62  of  the  second, 
and  40  of  the  third  class.  The  other  vessels  of 
the  navy  in  commission  were  7  frigates,  24  first- 
class  and  15  .second-class  corvettes,  14  fitst-dass 
and  9  second-class  screw  dispatch  vessels,  96 
gnnboats,  15  paddle-wheeled  gunboats,  S5  trans- 
ports, 10  dispatch  transports,  13  small  gun- 
fxmts,  9  sailing  vessels,  and  IS  training-ships. 
Of  the  ironclad  now  ready  for  service  the  most 
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powerful  are  the  "  Amiral  Duperr^,"  the  "  In- 
domptable,"  the  "  Caunan,"  the  "  Terrible,"  the 
"  Courbet "  (late  "  Foudroyant "),  and  the  '*  D6- 
TastatioD."  The  two  last  named  are  built  ntaiDly 
of  Bteel,  of  ihoat  9,600  tons  dJq>lacement,  and 
«nned  with  four  48-ton  and  four  28-ton  guns. 
The  "Requin,"  a  sister-ship  to  the  "Caiman," 
the  "  Terrible,"  and  the  "  Indomptable,"  belted 
Tessels  with  ld}-inches  of  compound  armor  at  the 
water-line  and  75-ton  guns  mounted  m  barbette 
In  two  towers,  was  launched  at  Bordeaux  in  June, 
1886.  In  April  of  Uiat  year  the  "Formidable," 
with  2S  inches  of  armor,  and  designed  to  carry 
three  14(-inch  guns,  was  launched  at  Lorient 
Of  the  same  type  is  the  "  Amiral  Baudin,"  which 
is  approaching  completion.  The  "  Hoche,"  the 
*'  Marceau,"  and  the  "  Neptune,"  having  18  inches 
of  armor  and  10,680  tons  displacement,  were 
launched  in  1886  and  1887.  In  all  the  later  iron- 
clads horizontal  steel  armor  is  used  in  order  to 
protect  the  decks,  and  all  the  large  nins  are 
mounted  en  bttrbett*  and  can  be  wmed  in  almost 
any  direction.  The  "Brennus,"of  10,480  tons, 
is  on  the  stocks  at  Lorient,  and  the  "  Magenta," 
of  10,400  tons,  at  Toulon,  but  on  the  former  no 
work  has  been  done  since  March,  1886.  The 
naval  authorities  ^re  divided  in  opinion  regard- 
ing the  valas  of  large  ironclads,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  begin  no  more  at  present, 
hat  to  complete  those  under  way  and  to  traild 
more  cruisers.  There  were  bc^n  In  1887,  3 
armored  cruisers,  S  first-class  cruisers  of  about 
4,200  tons,  S  second-class  cruisers  of  8,000  tons. 
S  third-class  cruisers  of  1,900  tons  and  a  speed 
of  19  or  30  knots,  and  several  torpedo  boats,  and 
there  were  already  building  3  battery  cruisers,  3 
third-class  cruisers,  4  flrst-olass  ana  4  eecond- 
olasB  gunboats,  6  transports  and  dispatch  vessels, 
and  a  large  number  of  first-class  torpedo  boats. 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  torpedo  boat  off 
Havre  in  March,  1880,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
ordered  all  of  the  same  type,  SO  in  number,  to  be 
altered  so  as  to  make  them  more  mana^ble. 
The  total  apuropriations  for  the  navy  in  the 
budget  for  1889  are  320,878,804  francs.  Admiral 
Knntx  ordered  two  new  protected  cnusers  to  be 
laid  down,  and  asked  In  Jnne  for  an  extraordi- 
nary credit  of  50,000,000  francs. 

ComHierce  and  Indnstry.— The  total  value 

of  the  general  commerce  in  1887  was  4,948,000,000 
francs  of  imports  and  4,388,000,000  francs  of  ex- 
ports. The  special  imports,  consisting  of  mer^ 
chandise  consumed  in  France,  amounted  to 
4,036,000,000  francs ;  and  the  special  exports,  or 
exports  of  French  produce,  were  8,346,500,000 
francs  in  value.  The  imports  of  coin  and  bullion 
were  371,217,753  francs,  and  the  exports  396,- 
701,857  francs.  The  imports  of  cereals  were  of 
the  value  of  389,200,000  francs  ;  exports  of  cere- 
als, 18,000,000  francs;  imports  of  wines,  443,- 
700,000  francs;  exports  of  wines,  238,700,000 
franos :  imports  of  raw  sUk,  374,700,000  francs ; 
exports  of  raw  silk,  141,400,000  francs;  exports 
of  silk  manufactures,  209,800,000  francs;  im- 
ports of  wool,  825,600,000  francs;  exports  of 
wool,  120,400,000  francs;  exports  of  woolen 
manufactares,  350.400,000  francs  ;  imm>rt»  of 
cotton,  203,300,000  francs;  exports  of  cotton 
manu&ctnres,  1 1 7,800,000  ^nos;  exports  of  other 
textiles  and  yams,  368,000.000  francs;  imports 
of  textile  manufactures,  228,900,000  franos ;  im- 


ports of  skins  and  hides,  152,80(^000  francs;  ex- 
ports of  skins,  67,800,000  francs;  imports  of 
leather,  36.700,000  francs ;  exports  of  leather  and 
leather  manufactures,  319,£KX),000  francs;  im- 
ports of  coat,  136;200,0O0  francs;  imports  of 
minmls  and  metals,  181,000,000  francs ;  imports 
of  tobacco,  30,000,000  francs ;  imports  of  sugar, 
38,300,000  francs ;  exports  of  sugar,  58,900,000 
franos;  imports  of  coffee,  182,3(K),000  francs; 
imports  of  animals,  77,500,000  francs;  imports 
of  preserved  meats,  38,800,000  francs;  exports 
of  butter,  cheese, and  eg^  112,800,000  francs; 
exports  of  onimids  and  animal  products,  104,800,- 
000  francs;  imports  of  fruits,  73,900,000  francs; 
exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  09,200,000 
francs ;  imports  of  oils  and  oil  seeds,  170,900,000 
francs;  exports  of  vegetable  oils,  25.800,000 
francs ;  imports  of  wood  and  timber,  188,600,000 
francs ;  exports  of  timber.  35,800.000  francs ;  ex- 
ports of  horses  and  mules,  47.600,000  francs; 
imports  of  machinery,  43,500,000  francs;  exports 
of  metal  ^oods,  arms,  etc.,  74,300,000  francs ;  ex- 
ports of  jewelry,  watches,  articles  de  Paris,  etc., 
214,700,000  francs;  exports  of  millinery,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  etc.,  27,0CK),000  francs ;  imports  of 
paper,  books,  etc.,  88,500,000  francs ;  exports  of 
paper,  etc,  45.000,000  francs ;  exports  of  chemi- 
cals, 46,100,000  francs. 

The  share  of  each  of  the  principal  countries  in 
the  special  impori»  and  exports  of  1887  is  given 
in  the  followmg  table,  the  figures  representing 
millions  of  francs : 
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The  total  values,  in  francs,  of  the  special  com- 
merce for  1888  and  of  the  imports  and  ex|>orts  of 
the  leading  groups  of  commodities  are  given  in 
the  followmg  table: 


GBOOTS. 


XkPmU. 


Alinienttry  producto  ,  1,48W8«,000  668,870,000 

Raw  materials  '  1, 006,762,000  {  690,476,000 

Mannbctorad  artScles   545,068.000  1.656>I7.000 

IMber  ■rttelea  j    lia,914,000|  104,665,000 

Total   4,068,905,00018,910,780,000 


As  compared  with  1887  the  returns  indicate  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  economic  situation, 
altnough  trade  suffered  from  the  political  inse- 
curity, and  especially  from  the  tariff  war  with 
Italy.  The  imports  of  food  stuffs  show  an  in- 
crease of  80,000,000  francs,  notwithstanding  the 
higher  grain  duties,  which  yielded  68,3(^,000 
francs  in  1888;  or  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
as  in  1^.  The  increase  was  most  noticeable  in 
flour,  which  is  least  affected  by  the  new  tariff. 
The  imports  of  cereals,  77,000.000  francs  more 
in  value  than  in  1887,  came  not  from  the  United 
States,  as  formerly,  but  from  Russia,  Roumania, 
India,  and  Australia.  The  import  of  wine  was 
valued  at  448,000,000  francs,  and  the  export  at 
311,000,000  francs,  showing  a  decline  in  the  lat- 
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ter  of  32,000,000  francs  from  the  total  for  1887 
and  of  48,000,000  francs  as  compared  with  1886, 
lUthongh  the  rvn^ea  of  the  phylloxera  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  repaired.  The  largest 
part  of  the  imports,  in  quantity  7,756,015  hecto- 
litres, came  from  Spain,  while  the  imports  from 
Italy  declined  in  consequence  of  the  termination 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  March  1686,  from 
2.70i;ai4  hectolitres  in  1887  to  1.135,431  hecto- 
litres, representing  a  loas  of  65^000,000  francs  in 
the  It^ian  trade,  which  has  been  transferred  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  especially  Algeria.  Under 
the  head  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  ma- 
terials there  was  a  falling  oS  of  45,000,000  francs. 
The  import  of  raw  silk  was  207,500,000  francs 
in  value,  showing  a  decline  of  67,600,000  francs. 
Cotton  imports  exhibit  a  decline  of  44,000,000 
francs,  wbUe  the  raw  material  for  the  woolen  in- 
dustry, the  most  important  in  the  country  and  one 
in  which  France  leads  the  world,  were  valued  at 
832,500,000  francs,  showing  only  a  slight  falling 
off.  Iq  the  importation  of  flax,  of  copper,  and 
of  oil  seeds  and  fruits  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  values.  The  total  imports  of 
manufactured  articles  were  1,600,000  francs  less 
than  ill  1667,  while  the  exports  under  that  head 
were  21,500,000  francs  less.  The  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  woolens  amounted  to  very  nearly  that 
figure,  while  in  cotton  manufactures  there  was 
a  decrease  of  18,000,000  francs ;  in  jewelry  and 
goldsmith's  work,  10,000.000  francs;  in  metal 
tools,  8,000,000  francs ;  in  linens,  5,000,000  francs ; 
in  apparel,  13,500,000  francs.  These  losses  were 
made  good  by  the  exports  of  silk  goods, 
vrtiieh  rose  to  284,600,000  francs,  leather  exports 
amounting  to  188,600,000  francs,  and  increased 
exports  of  other  manufactured  articles. 

Three  fourths  of  the  French  population  are  de- 
voted to  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  the  86,000 
communes  27,000  hare  fewer  than  1,000  inhab- 
itants. The  rural  population  in  1889  was  esti- 
mated at  18,218,000.  The  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  peasant  proprietary,  being  parceled  into 
6,000,000  properties,  of  which  5,000,000  do  not 
exce^  10  hectares.  In  1685  and  1887  the  Cham- 
bers raised  the  import  duties  on  oats,  rye,  and 
barley  from  60  centimes  to  3  francs,  and  on 
March  28,  1880,  the  duty  on  rye  was  increased  to 
6  francs  60  centimes,  and  that  on  rye  flour  to 
8  francs  60  centimes,  if  imported  from  European 
countries;  but,  if  brought  direct  from  extra- 
European  countries,  rye  continues  to  pay  8 
francs,  and  rve  flour  5  francs.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  stock  oreeders  taxes  on  animal  imports 
hare  been  imposed,  viz.,  88  francs  on  every  steer, 
20  francs  for  a  cow,  8  francs  for  a  sheep,  etc. 
The  railroad  system,  which  has  doubled  in  length 
since  1869,  is  to  be  greatly  expanded  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  farmers  by  the  adoption  of  a 
type  of  cheap  narrow-gauge  railroad  exhibited 
by  Paul  Decaurille  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
increase  in  the  lengtli  of  river  navigation  from 
7,800  to  lI.8o5  kilometres  since  1870,  and  in 
canals  from  8,369  to  4,780  kilometres,  has  been  a 
coustderahte  aid  to  the  farmers  in  marketing 
their  produce,  and  still  more  the  completion  of 
the  secondanr  roads,  560,000  kilometres  in  total 
length,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  loon  of  8,000,000  francs  made  by  the  Oorem- 
ment  to  deputments  and  communes  in  1888. 

The  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have  reduced 


France  from  the  rank  of  the  greatest  wine^x- 
porting  country  in  the  world  to  that  of  a  coun- 
try that  does  not  produce  enough  for  her  own 
requirements.  The  consumption,  formerljr  un- 
known, of  an  artificial  infusion  of  raisiDs, 
st  rengthened  wit  h  alcohol  and  of  groin  and  po- 
tato spirits,  has  had  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  French  people.  Syn- 
dicates have  been  formed,  on  the  model  of  those 
existing  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  to  combat 
the  phylloxera  pWue  with  the  aid  of  a  subven- 
tion of  1.500,00i)  fiancs  from  the  GovemmenL 
Xew  plantings  on  devastated  lands  are  re- 
lieved from  the  land  tax  for  the  space  of  fonr 
years.  The  treatment  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
necessitates  sustaining  the  vines  with  strong  fer^ 
tilizers,  and  is  not  only  a  costly  process,  but  it  kills 
many  vines  as  well  as  the  insects,  and  must  be 
repeated  as  of  ten  as  the  disease  returns.  Theonfy 
effeetuiU  remedy  (except,  where  practical,  sub- 
mersion) is  found  to  be  the  planting  at  American 
Tine^tocks.  Grafts  of  French  varieties  on  Amm- 
can  stocks  are  absolutely  free  from  phylloxera. 
Till  recently  there  were  laws  prohibiting  the 
cultivation  of  American  vines,  because,  by  their 
importation,  the  nhylloxera  was  first  introduced 
into  France.  While  resisting  perfectly  the  at- 
tach of  the  insect,  they  harbor  it,  and  can  com- 
municate it  to  Freuch  vines.  Between  1677  and 
1887,  of  2,846,000  hectares  of  vineyard  there 
were  400,000  hectares  destroyed.  There  were  in 
1880  166,517  hectares  planted  with  American 
vines.  Many  nurseries  for  their  cultivation  have 
been  established  with  aid  from  the  Stete, 

The  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  1688  was 
0,549,906  kilogrammes,  as  compared  with  8,269,- 
862  kilogrammes  two  years  before,  the  number 
of  silk  culturists  having  increased  in  the  same 
time  from  136,706  to  142,711.  The  domestic 
production  of  sugar  In  1887  was  420,870,000 
Kilogrammes,  and  the  importation  of  sugar  158,- 
689^88  kilogrammes.  The  export  of  raw  sugar, 
which  fell  to  1,500,000  francs  in  1687,  rose  again 
to  14,500,000  francs  in  1888,  while  the  export  of 
refined  sugar  declined  from  67,000,000  francs  to 
48,750,000  francs,  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugar  increased.  There  were  36,665,068  acres 
sown  to  grain  crops  in  1885.  The  product  of 
wheat  iu  1887  was  822,000,000  bushels,  which 
was  insufficient  to  supply  the  home  require- 
ments. Bye  and  buckwheat  are  the  only  cereals 
raised  for  export  In  1888  Uiere  were  4,665,040 
acres  planted  to  vineyards,  Tieldin^  914378.000 
gallons.  The  production  of  cider  in  tlut  year 
was  214,878,000  gallons. 

The  product  of  cool  in  1887  was  21,403,049 
tons;  01  pig  iron,  1,610,851  tons;  of  wrought 
iron,  774,260  tons;  of  steel,  478,478  tons.  The 

groduct  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  employing 
3,877  vessels,  of  160,299  tons,  manned  by  85.915 
fishermen,  was  valued  in  1885  at  08,500,000  francs. 

Navigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  portA  of  France  in  1887  was  98,131 ;  their 
aggregate  dimensions,  19,136,599  tons.  Of  these 
80.962,  of  17,659,229  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes, 
and  17,169  of  1,469,370  tons  in  baUast  Of  the 
total  number  76,746,  and  of  the  total  tonnage 
10,415,868,  sailed  under  the  Frrach  flag,  whue 
23,365  VRSiiels,  of  8,713,786  tons,  belonged  to 
other  nations.  Of  the  French  vessels  8,696,  of 
4,770.658  tons,  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 
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and  67,0B0,  of  5,840,006  tons  in  the  coasting 
trade.  The  total  number  of  ressels  cleared  was 
99,054.  of  19,934,908  tons,  comprising  70,190  ves- 
sel^ oi  14,350,124  tons  with  careoes,  and  34,804, 
of  5,674,844  toDS  in  ballast',  ana  divided  in  re- 
spect to  nationality  into  76,985  French  vessels, 
of  10,926,029  tons,  of  which  9,985,  of  6,381,034 
tons  were  employed  in  ocean  commerce,  and  3S,- 
S69  foreign  vessels,  of  8,998,089  tons. 

The  French  merchant  marine  on  Jan.  1, 1888, 
numbered  14,358  sailing  vessels,  of  465,873  tons, 
and  984  steamers,  of  606,653  tons.  The  crews  of 
the  sailing  vessels  numbered  71,006  men,  those 
of  the  steamers,  18,147.  Of  the  sailing  vessels 
363,  of  41,770  tons,  navigate  the  adjacent  seas, 
while  209,  of  815,138  tons,  are  engaged  in  long 
voyages.  Of  the  steamers  334,  of  164,016  tons, 
were  engaged  in  European  trade,  and  300,  of 
815,133  tons,  in  ocean  navigatitKi,  the  rest  being 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  &heries,  or  port 
service. 

Railroads.  —  The  French  network  of  rail- 
roads in  Jane,  1888,  comprised  32,063  kilometres, 
besides  2,217  kilometres  of  local  lines  and  3,174 
kilometres  not  yet  completed.  The  State,  while 
oiminff  only  3,698  kilometres,  has  adTonoed  capi- 
tal and  giuranteed  interest  to  the  companies, 
the  total  subsidies  having  amounted  in  1883  to 
tW9,931,473  francs.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
railroads  for  1887  were  1,031,571,273  francs. 

Telegraphs.— The  length  of  the  telegraph 
lines  in  the  be^ning  of  1888  was  86,846  kilo- 
metres, with  273,946  kilometres  of  wires.  The 
number  of  internal  messages  transmitted  during 
1887  was  37,369,957;  foreign,  6,583,915. 

The  PoBt-OtBce.— The  number  of  tetters  and 
postal  cards  forwarded  in  1886  was  698,163,187; 
of  newspapers,  799,684,886;  of  samples,  circu- 
lars, etc,  433,024,173.  The  number  of  money 
orders  was  21,404,029;  the  total  value,  669,836,- 
386  francs.  The  postal  uid  telegraph  receipts 
amounted  to  169,446,875  francs,  and  the  ex- 
penses to  184,962,687  francs. 

Election  of  Boalanger  tn  Farts.  —  The 
month  of  January  was  a  period  of  great  political 
excitement  The  death  of  the  deputy  Hiide  left 
vacant  one  of  the  seats  for  the  Department  of 
the  Seine.  Oen.  Boulanger,  who  had  been  tri- 
um[diantl^  elected  in  the  Department  of  the 
Nord,  which  he  represented  in  tne  Chamber,  and 
several  other  departments,  resigned  his  mandate 
in  order  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  capital.  His  programme 
was  the  abolition  of  the  parliamentary  republic 
by  a  constituent  assembly.  He  did  not  define 
what  kind  of  republic  should  be  constituted  in 
its  place,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  aimed  at  a 
ilictotorship.  His  party  was  made  up  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  republic,  especially  politicians 
and  journalists  who  were  attached  to  parties 
that  seemed  hopelessly  excluded  from  power. 
The  Monarchists  and  Clericals  and  the  Blan- 
quist  and  Anarchist  sections  of  the  Socialists 
iDlied  themselves  with  Boulanger  because  he 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  existing  republic. 
He  was  supported  in  this  contest,  further,  by 
many  capitalists  and  business  men,  not  oppo- 
nents of  republicanism,  who  thought  that  their 
interests  were  menaced  by  the  Kadicals,  who 
were  in  control  of  the  Government.  The  Ke- 
Tiublicans,  divided  into  irreconcilable  factions. 


had  no  strong  candidate  to  oppose  to  Boulanger, 
who  promised  to  satisfy  the  disoontented  of  oil 
classes,  even  the  shareholders  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  whose  losses  the  Clovemment  had  refused 

to  reimburse. 

The  Republican  caucus  nominated  M.  Jacques, 
a  municipal  councilor  of  Radical  and  commun- 
istic principles.  Oen.  Boulanger,  in  a  manifesto 
addressed  to  the  electors  of  the  Seine,  said  that 
he  deured  a  republic  that  diould  not  be  the 

{irey  of  ambition  and  avarice,  that  the  father^ 
and  is  the  inheritance  of  all,  and  he  would  save 
it  from  being  made  the  booty  of  a  few.  The 
electoral  canvass  was  animated  beyond  prece- 
dent. Boulanger  was  supplied  with  unlimited 
money  by  his  Royalist  allies.  The  custom  of 
aflRxing  posters  in  the  public  streets  and  other 
electioneering  devices  were  carried  to  extremes. 
Ztochefort  and  Lissagaray  wounded  each  other 
in  a  duel,  and  other  encounters  tn  the  dueling 
field  took  place  almost  daily. 

The  election  -  took  place  on  Jan.  37.  Gen. 
Boulanger  was  elected  oy  more  than  80,000  plu- 
rality, receiving  245,236  votes,  the  highest  num- 
ber ever  cast  for  a  candidate,  except  when  Lock- 
roy  and  Floquet  were  elected  in  1886.  The  vio- 
torious  candidate  sent  out  an  address  to  his 
electors  in  which  he  declared  the  National  Re- 
publican party,  of  which  the  principles  are  the 
probity  of  functionaries  and  tne  reality  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  to  be  firmly  established ;  that 
the  Chamber  that  had  opptwed  it  could  not  es- 
cape dissolution ;  that  the  country  would  be  de- 
livered from  the  parasites  that  not  only  devour, 
but  dishonor  it ;  and  that  the  republic  is  now 
open  to  all  true  Frenchmen. 

Oen.  Boulanger  had  previously  carried  only 
Royalist  and  Bonapartist  deputments.  The 
Boulangista  and  Monarchists  in  the  Chamber 
characterized  the  ministers  as  usurpers  for  retain- 
ing their  places  after  the  people  of  Faris  bad  con- 
demned them.  Radical  aeputiee  called  for  meas- 
ures against  Boulangism.  On  Jan.  81  H.  Flo- 
quet submitted  a  project  of  law  restoring  seru- 
tin  d'arrondisgemeni,  justifying  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  Boutangists,  aided  by  a  financial  com- 
bination, had  imported  new  methods  into  politi- 
cal contests,  seeking  to  influence  the  electorate, 
not  by  discussion,  but  by  hired  agents,  house-to- 
house  solicitation,  and  profuse  ex[>enditure  on 

Slaeards  and  colportage.  The  Premier,  in  intro- 
ucing  this  measure,  said  that  the  ministry 
could  not  go  on  without  a  majority  sufficient  to 
afford  prospect  of  a  secure  tenure,  and  in  re- 
sponse tb  bis  demand  the  Chamber  adopted  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  300  votes  to  240.  On  Feb. 
12  it  voted  in  favor  of  aeruiin  d'arrondisaement 
hj  a  party  vote  of  the  entire  left  against  the 
Monarchist  parties  and  the  Boulangist  group, 
the  vote  being  268  to  322. 

Fall  of  the  Floqnet  Cabinet.— The  Cabi- 
net of  "Republican  concentration,"  headed  by 
the  Radical  Floquet,  was  sustained  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Boulanger  only  because  a  Clemenceau 
Cabinet  or  an  Opportunist  Cabinet  under  Ferry 
or  Simon  were  alike  impossible.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  a  sucoesBor  impelled  Floquet,  instead 
of  resigmng  at  once,  to  come  before  the  cham- 
bers with  a  programme  for  combating  Boulang- 
ism, of  which  the  restoration  of  single-ticket  vot- 
ing formed  part.    As  M.  Ferrouillat  was  unwill- 
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ing  to  invoke  the  laws  against  Gen.  Boulanger 
and  his  partisans,  he  gave  up  his  place  to  tJie 
Radical  deputy  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne,  whose  ap- 
poiatment  was  ridiculed  by  all  the  parties  he- 
cause  be  had  prosecuted  Republicans  as  a  mag- 
istrate under  the  empire  and  recently  had  en- 
tertained close  relations  with  Gen,  Boulanger. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  he  had  presented  to 
M.  Floquet  a  plan  for  applying  existing  statutes 
against  Boulangism  and  for  supplementing  them 
with  new  legislation. 

The  Floquet  ministry  was  pledged  to  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Constitutioii,  and  after  the  Paris  elec- 
tion the  Radicals  pressed  for  immediate  revision 
in  order  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
Boulangists  in  the  constituencies.  The  election 
bill  was  ^vea  precedence  at  the  desire  of  the 
Opportunists.  All  political  parties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Opportunists  and  Moderate  Re- 
publicans, had  declared  for  revision.  The  Ex- 
treme Left,  like  the  Monarchists  and  the  Bon- 
langists,  was  in  fovor  of  a  constituent  assembly, 
hoping  that  Socialism  would  come  to  the  front, 
while  the  Right  calculated  that  Boulangist 
Ciesarism  would  carry  all  before  it  in  tk  plebiscite, 
but  would  be  only  transitory,  leading  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  or  of  the 
empire.  The  Government  programme  com- 
prised a  pulial  revision  the  two  chambers 
sitting  in  Congress  at  Versailles.  As  one  of  t^e 
leaders  of  the  Radical  party,  Floquet  decided 
to  make  bis  revision  bilf  a  Cabinet  question,  al- 
though scarcely  expecting  to  receive  the  votes 
necessary  for  a  majority,  which  would  have  to 
come  either  from  the  Opportunists  or  the  Mon- 
archists. It  was  nothing  more  than  a  party  ma- 
ncEuvre  because  even  if  it  passed  the  Chamber, 
the  Moderate  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
would  certainly  reject  immediate  revision  in  uiy 
form.  There  were  as  many  kinds  of  revision  as 
there  were  parties  in  the  Chamber.  The  Bou- 
langists desired  to  elect  the  President  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  endow  him  with  absolute 
power.  Tile  Monarchist  parties  aocepted  this 
idea  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  diflersnt  forms  of 
monarchy  that  they  advocated.  The  Radicals 
wished  to  annul  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  and  make  the  Chamber  absolute; 
and  the  Opportunists  were  in  favor  of  a  revision 
that  woula  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
In  order  to  extricate  the  Government  from  the 
difficulty  an  Independent  Radical,  Count  Dou- 
ville-Maillefeu,  came  forward  with  an  argument 
that  the  present  Chamber  was  morally  incompe- 
tent to  deal  with  revision,  which  belonged  to  one 
electctl  under  the  acrutin  S'arrondigsement,  and 
on  this  he  based  a  motion  that  the  question  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  After  rejecting  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Right  in  favor  of  dissolution  bv 
373  to  173  votes,  the  Chamber  on  Feb.  14  adopt- 
ed the  motion  to  postpone  revision  by  807  rotes 
against  318,  the  majority  being  composed  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Opportunists,  a  few  Radicals,  the 
Eioulangists,  and  the  Conservatives.  The  minis- 
try would  not  embrace  the  unexpected  chance  to 
retain  office.  Seizing  the  opportunity  to  retire 
honorably  with  two  thirds  of  the  Republican 
party  behind  him,  Floquet,  after  consultation 
with  his  colleagues,  announced  that,  since  he 
oould  not  keep  nis  promise  to  test  the  sense  of 
the  Chamber  on  his  scheme  of  revision,  he  would 


tender  bis  resignation.  Gen.  Boulanger,  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Republican  party,  sent  out 
a  manifesto  qualifying  as  "mere  comedy"  the 
Floquet  revision  prop<^als, "  stricken  in  advance 
with  barrenness,**  which,  if  voted,  would  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  national  leTision 
scheme.  It  was  the  Monuchists  who  made  part 
of  the  majority  of  268  to  237  that  on  March  80, 
1888,  declared  revision  urgent,  who  now  voted 
in  the  contrary  sense  in  order  to  precipitate  a 
crisis,  just  as  in  1885  the;r  had  voted  for  aendm 
de  liate,  and  in  1889  for  single  districts. 

The  TlrmrA  Cmbiaet— The  Radicals  and  the 
Opportunists  agreed  in  reoognizing  Boulanger's 

{ilebiscitary  movement  as  a  danger  to  the  repub- 
ic.  but  the  former  laid  the  bl^e  on  the  timid 
and  insincere  attitude  of  the  Opportunists,  who, 
on  their  part,  charged  it  entirely  to  the  aggress- 
ive, intolerant,  and  subversive  tendencies  of  the 
Radical  faction.  President  Camot  was  anxious 
to  secure  another  Cabinet  of  concentration ;  but 
M.  Meline,  President  -of  the  Chamber,  who  was 
charged  with  the  task,  oould  not  get  Moder- 
ates and  Radicals  to  serve  together.  The  Pres- 
ident then  commissioned  M.  Tirard  to  form  a 
cabinet  of  affairs,  an  "  Exhibition  Cabinet,"  as 
it  was  called,  which  should  undertake  merely  to 
carry  through  the  budget  and  supervise  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  deferring  political  questions 
till  after  the  elections.  Men  of  politiad  emi- 
nence accepted  portfolios  that  conferred  dis- 
tinction without  compromising  their  political 
position.    M,  Tirard,  who  had  preceded  M.  Flo- 

?uet  as  Premier,  serving  from  February  to  April, 
888,  took  the  portfolio  of  Commerce  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  stamping  the  ministry  with  the  chiu*ac- 
ter  that  it  was  intended  to  bear.  The  list  in- 
cluded tliree  other  ex-premiers.  The  only  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Cabinet  to  be  retained  was  H.  de 
Preycinet,  whose  versatile  talents  never  shone 
more  conspicuously  than  in  bis  administration 
of  the  ministry  which  in  this  Cabinet  was  the 
most  important  of  all,  although  his  first  appoint- 
ment had  offended  the  army  and  surprised  every 
one.  The  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  on 
Feb.  31,  was  made  up  of  the  following  memb^s: 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture,  M.  Tirard;  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  M,  Constans;  Minister  of  War.  M. 
de  Freycinet ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  M.  Boti- 
vier;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Thfivenet;  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  Admiral  Jaures 
who  died  on  March  13,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his 
predecessor  in  the  office.  Admiral  Krantz ;  Minis- 
tor  of  Education,  M.  Falli&es ;  Minister  of  Pub- 
lie  Works,  M.  Yves  Gnyot ;  Minister  of  Agricolt- 
ure,  M.  Faye.  M.  de  Conrcel  and  M,  Becrais, 
Ambassatlor  at  Vienna,  each  declined  to  enter 
the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Afbirs,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  32d  that  a  min- 
ister was  found  in  the  person  of  M.  Spnller,  who 
was  Under-Secretwy  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  great  ministry  of  Gambetta,  and  snb- 
sequentlv  Minister  of  Education  under  M.  Rou- 
vier.  I^early  all  the  new  ministers  had  held 
Cabinet  posts  before.  The  most  varied  shades 
of  republicanism  wRre  represented,  Yves  Guyot 
belonging  to  the  Extreme  Left-,  while  Rouvier 
and  (.'onstans  wore  prominent  members  of  the 
Moderate  Republican  party  in  the  Chamber. 
Tlie  union  of  the  Left  or  Opportuniste  distinct- 
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It  piedraninated.  During  the  crisis  the  Pren- 
dent  had  been  urged  to  select  a  Cabinet  from 

men  outside  of  Parliament;  yet  the  ministers 
vere  all  taken  from  the  chambers,  six  from  the 
House  of  Deputies  and  four  from  the  Senate. 
The  Radicals  were  not  pleased  with  its  composi- 
tion, especially  since  it  was  understood  to  hare 
the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the  general  elec- 
tions, including  the  right  of  dissolution  in  case 
of  a  defeat  by  an  adverse  vote  before  the  end  of 
the  parliamentary  period.  Tet  they  were  not 
likely  to  find  an  opportunity  favorable  for  over- 
turning it  by  a  coalition  vote  with  the  Monar- 
cliists,  since  to  it  was  confided  also  the  dutr  of 
defeuding  existing  institutions  uainst  anti-Re- 
publican  schemes,  and  they  could  only  demand 
that  vigorous  and  eflective  measures  should  be 
taken  to  crush  Boulangism.  The  ministerial 
declarotioQ  set  forth  as  the  principal  tasks  of  the 
ministzy  the  voting  of  the  budget ;  assurance  of 
the  success  of  the  Universal  Exposition  by  a 
comprehensive,  tolerant,  and  prudent  jmlicy ;  the 
passage  of  the  military  bill  and  other  important 
laws  under  discussion ;  and,  chief  of  all,  the  de- 
fense and  oonflrroation  of  the  rule  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, andpTogresB  that  the  country  chose  in  found- 
ing the  Uepublic.  "  Faithful  to  the  spirit  of  free 
institutions,  all  our  efforts  shall  tend  to  this, 
that  Prance  shall  be  consulted  when  in  full  pos- 
session of  herself,  in  the  calm  of  a  period  of 
peace  and  concord.  To  this  work  of  necessary 
pacification  we  shall  conduct  you  for  the  higher 
interests  of  the  country.  The  success  of  this  pol-. 
icy  will  depend  on  our  firmness  and  vif^lance, 
on  which  you  can  count.  We  are  determmed  to 
shield  witn  our  responsibility  officials  devoted 
to  their  duties,  and  we  shall  be  severe  judges-of 
faults  and  delinquencies.  As  regards  our  vigil- 
ance, we  consider  it  an  imperative  duty  to  take 
resolute  measures  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
the  legal  order  and  respect  for  the  republic,  un- 
masking and  repressing,  if  need  be,  the  enter- 
prises of  factious  ^rsons."  The  first  act  of  the 
ministry  was  to  give  notice  by  a  dispatch  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  that  the  syndical  cham- 
bers of  workingraen,  who  had  announced  their 
intention  to  present  themselves  in  a  body  on  Feb. 
24  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  Paris  and 
at  the  prefectures  in  other  cities  to  demand  a  re- 
sponse to  soci^istic  claims  presented  on  Feb.  10, 
Tonld  not  be  received,  and  that  any  manifesta- 
tions in  the  streets  would  be  checked  by  the  po- 
lice. M.  Constaus,  who  had  proved  his  energy 
of  character  by  expelling  the  monks  when  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  before,  and  more  recently  as 
Governor  of  Indo-China,  dismissed  M.  Numa  G-il- 
ly  from  the  mayoralty  of  Nimes,  whom  M.  Flo- 
quet  had  dismi^ed  once  before,  but  had  not  vent- 
ured to  disturb  after  his  re-election.  He  was  a 
Boulangist  Radical  deputy  who  had  said  that 
there  were  twenty  Wilsons  on  the  budget  com- 
mittee, and  had  published  a  pamphlet  bearing 
the  title  "Mes  Dossiers"  full  of  libels  of  the 
same  tenor.  Numa  GiUy  was  subsequently  tried 
for  the  publication,  and  sentenced  to  six  months* 
imprisonment,  fined,  tmd,  with  the  printera  and 

Sublishers,  who  received  lesser  sentences,  was  or- 
ered  to  pay  civil  damases. 
Sanpresslon  of  theXeasne  of  Patriots.— 
The  Sagallo  incident  (see  Abyssimia)  was  wel- 
comed as  offering  a  chance  to  decry  the  Govern- 


ment the  Boulannst  press,  which  denounced 
the  shuliDf  of  the  Buwians  as  an  unpatriotic 
and  cowarwy  act  of  subservience  to  JUuv.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  League  of  Patriots, 
now  become  a  Boulangist  organization,  published 
a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  1^,000  mem- 
bers claimed  for  it,  expressing  indignation  at 
the  indesoribable  proceeding  of  a  Parliamentary 
Government  disowned  by  all  patriots,  which  had 
not  shmuik  from  shedding  Russian  blood  by 
French  hands;  sending  to  the  great  allied  na- 
tion assurances  of  hei^elt  sorrow,  sincere  re- 
gret, and  fraternal  devotion ;  and  calling  for 
subscriptions  for  the  families  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  This  manifesto  the  Government  re- 
solved to  treat  as  an  act  calculated  to  lead  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  by  virtue  of  a  law  pro- 
vided for  sndi  cases  the  assembly  room  of  the 
League  was  searched  on  Feb.  27,  and  proceed- 
ings were  begun  against  the  signers  of  the  call 
for  subscriptions,  MM.  D^roulMe  and  Richard. 
The  license  of  the  League  was  annulled  by  the 
police  authorities  because  documents  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  showed  that  it  had 
a  secret  onntnization,  and  thus  had  violated  the 
statutes.  The  Chamber  approved  the  energy  of 
the  Government  in  enforcmg  the  laws,  by  a  vote 
of  839  against  195  on  an  interpellation  of  M,  La- 
guerre,  who  complained  that  he  was  not  also  in- 
cluded in  the  prosecution  as  a  signer  of  the  mani- 
festo. The  ministers  upheld  their  predecessors, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  bombardment  of 
Sagallo,  by  saying  that  France  could  not  suffer 
an  adventurer  to  defy  her,  and  the  Chamber 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  expressing  sym- 
pathy for  Russia. 

Antl'Boalai^lst  Measures.— M.  R^nS  Laf- 
fon,  a  Radical,  brought  in  a  bill  that  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government  to  check  the  dictatorial 
intrigues  of  a  perpetual  and  universal  candidate, 
who  would  not  sit  in  the  Chamber,  nor  take  part 
in  its  deliben^ons,  but  resigned  and  stood  for 
fresh  constituencies  with  the  object  of  attaining 
supreme  power.  The  bill,  which  was  passed,  pro- 
viaes  that  no  one. can  be  a  candidate  in  more  tnan 
two  constituencies  in  a  general  election,  which 
he  must  designate  beforehand  at  the  prefectures 
of  the  departments  interested.  No  deputy  can, 
while  a  Parliament  exists,  be  a  candidate  unless 
he  resigns  his  seat  beforehand,  and  then  only  in 
the  same  electoral  district.  Ballots  cast  for  a 
candidate  whose  election  would  be  invalid  under 
the  act  are  thrown  out,  and  canvassing,  printing 
or  distributing  ballots  or  circulars,  and  putting 
up  bills  for  such  a  candidate  are  made  punish- 
able offenses.  A  bill  to  give  police  courts  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  libel  against  public  functiona- 
ries, which  otherwise  could  be  tried  only  before 
a  jury,  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  reject- 
ed by  the  Chamber,  although  the  Government 
strenuously  supported  it  by  306  votes  against 
336,  the  majority  consisting  of  the  Reactionaries 
and  the  Radicals.  An  ac^  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  political  cries  of  Boulangist  news- 
venders,  forbids  any  cries  besides  the  name  and 
price  of  a  newspaper  and  an  indication  of  its 
contents. 

The  Minister  of  War  on  March  7  issued  a  cir^ 
cular  calling  the  attention  of  corps  commanders 
to  an  old  statute  forbidding  men  in  the  army  to 
join  associations  that  had  not  the  express  ap- 
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proval  of  the  minister.  The  Boulangists  failed 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  as  an  associate  the 
Lorrainer  Jean  D.  Antoine,  who  had  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  German  Reichstag,  and  come  to 
Prance  to  preach  the  remnekf.  The  Govern- 
ment on  March  7  revoked  the  decree  of  eiile 
that  on  Ju^  13,  188(J,  had  been  pronounced 
against  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  consequenoe  of  his 
letter  to  the  then  President,  Jules  Or^vy,  pro- 
testing against  his  dismissal  from  the  army. 
Although  Iloulanger,  when  Minister  of  War,  had 
approved  the  measures  against  the  princes,  he 
now  found  fault  with  the  Government  for  the 
same  exceptional  laws,  and  especially  for  the 
banishment  of  the  Duo  d'Aumale,  whioh  was  a 
disciplinary  act  for  which  the  general  was  him- 
self responsible.  The  Due  d'Aumale  had  mean- 
while presented  the  park  and  castle  of  Chantilly 
and  his  artistic  collections  to  the  French  nation, 
and  had  openly  disapproved  the  alliance  of  his 
nephew  the  Count  of  Paris  with  Boulanger.  He 
returned  to  Paris  on  March  11.  The  Chamber 
on  March  14  voted  permission  to  prosecute  Dep- 
uties Tnrquet,  Laisant,  and  Laguerre,  of  the 
Lmgue  of  Patriots,  on  the  cha^  of  belonging 
to  a  secret  society,  and  the  Senate  gave  a  like 
permission  for  proceedings  against  Senator  Na- 
quet.  The  charge  of  exposing  the  state  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  was  abandoned.  House  searches 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces  brought  to  light  doc- 
uments that  proved  that  the  League  was  able 
to  call  out  at  any  moment  100,000  well-armed 

Cling  men,  mostly  members  of  rifle  clubs.  The 
ague  was  founded  in  1883  for  the  purpose  of 
devdoping  the  military  spirit  and  training  vol- 
unteer soidiers.  Its  ultimate  aim  was  the  re- 
demption of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  In  1887  it 
was  converted  into  a  Boulangist  political  associ- 
ation, and  in  April,  1888,  manv  of  its  members 
left  it  on  that  account.  At  that  time  a  mani- 
festo was  issued  protesting  against  the  "  usurp- 
ing" Constitution  of  1875,  and  defining  as  the 
chief  duty  of  the  League  "the  deliverance  of 
France  from  the  oligarchy  that  is  debasing  and 
raining  her."   The  League  took  an  important 

Sart  in  the  election  of  General  Boulanger  in 
anoary,  disposing  of  a  large  amount  of  money. 
Soon  aftenrard  an  organization  was  perfected 
that  would  enable  a  password  to  be  circulated, 
and  the  whole  armed  strength  of  the  association 
in  Paris  to  be  summoned  m  two  hours  to  aid  a 
revolutionary  enterprise.  By  a  law  of  1848  se- 
cret societies  are  forbidden,  and  by  one  dating 
from  1834  every  society  of  more  than  twenty 
members  holding  stated  meetings  is  illegal  un- 
less it  has  the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  The 
trial  of  the  members  of  the  executiTe  committee 
of  the  League  was  concluded  on  April  6.  The 
charge  of  belonging  to  a  secret  society  was  not 
upheld  by  the  judgment,  and  they  were  simply 
fined  and  mulcted  in  costs  for  maintaining  an 
unauthorized  association. 

The  Government  decided  to  arrest  and  prose- 
cute General  Boulanger  for  seditious  conspiracy. 
A  difficulty  was  encountered  at  the  start  in  the 
refusal  of  the  Proeureur-G^n^ral,  M.  Bouchez, 
to  take  part  in  such  proceedings.  He  was  re- 
moved from  his  office,  and  Advocate-General 
Qtiesnay  de  Beaurepaire  was  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor on  March  31.  It  was  decided  to  arraign 
Boulanger  before  the  Senate,  constituted  into  a 


special  high  court  to  try  him  on  the  charge  of 
an  attempt  against  the  safety  of  the  state  in 
conformity  with  a  clause  in  the  ConstHutional 
act  of  Feb.  34,  1875,  which  provides  that  the 
Senate  may  meet  as  a  court  of  justice  to  try  im- 
peachments made  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
against  the  President  of  the  republic  or  against 
ministers  for  the  commission  of  crimes  while  in 
office,  or  to  tr^  any  person  charged  with  menac- 
ing the  security  of  the  state  by  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  senate  had  never 
been  called  upon  to  exercise  this  judicial  func- 
tion. Before  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment it  adopted  a  bill  on  March  29  settling 
the  modes  of  procedure  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  committee  that  had  made 
its  report  early  in  the  month.  The  act  prorides 
that  when  the  Senate  is  summoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  try  a  citizen  who  is  accused  of  a  treason- 
able enterprise,  it  may  at  any  time  change  its 
place  of  meeting  from  one  city  to  another.  The 

Srosecuting  attorney  and  his  assistants  must  be 
esignated  in  the  President's  decree,  while  the 
secretaiy  of  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  will 
act  as  clerk.  The  first  act  of  the  tribunal  is  to 
determine  its  eompetency  to  adjudicate  on  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  complaint.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  will  act  as  investigating  magis- 
trate, choosing  two  or  more  Senators  to  be  his 
associates,  without  whose  concurrence  he  has  not 
the  right  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  At  the  close 
of  the  inquisition  he  must  m^e  a  report  to  the 
Senate,  which  mnst  decide  by  a  majority  vote 
whether  it  will  release  the  accused,  oonunlt  him 
for  trial  before  another  tribunal,  or  proceed  to 
the  trial.  If  the  last  is  the  case,  the  accused  is 
notified,  and  the  Senate  meets  again  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  trial  in  public  session.  After  re- 
ceiving the  testimony  and  the  pleas  of  the  prose- 
cution and  the  defense,  the  court  retires  in  order 
to  consult  as  to  the  question  of  guilt  and  the 
measure  of  punishment.  The  judgment  is  an- 
nounced in  open  session. 

Legislation. — Before  the  change  of  ministers 
the  Chamber  passed  a  bill  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  in  factories,  containing 
among  other  provisions  for  their  health  and 
safety  one  requiring  employers  to  give  them  one 
day  of  rest  in  each  week.  The  majority  refused 
to  designate  Sunday  as  a  uniform  holiday,  as 
was  proposed  by  the  Clericals.  The  election  of 
General  Cluseret,  the  Communist,  as  deputy  for 
the  Var  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  American  citizen,  but  was  allowed  on  his  sub- 
mitting proof  that  he  had  not  been  naturalized 
in  the  United  States.  The  budget  committee 
elected  on  Feb.  26  differed  from  the  committees 
for  several  years  preceding  in  that  the  Moderates 
were  in  the  majority,  instead  of  the  Radicals, 
and  some  of  the  seats  were  given  to  Reactiona- 
ries. The  Government  adopted  a  bill  that  had 
been  offered  by  M.  Yves  Guyot  as  a  private  mem- 
ber ^niiittiug  municipalities  that  so  desired  to 
abohsh  oclrvis.  a  troublesome  method  of  taxa- 
tion that  bears  severely  on  the  poor.  A  bill  to 
secure  secrecy  of  the  iJallot  by  the  use  of  enve- 
lopes and  the  erection  of  screens  at  polling-places 
was  presented  by  M.  Sirayan.  who. said  that  he 
had  seen  artisans  in  tears  at  being  compelled  by 
their  employers  to  vote  against  their  consciences. 
A  law  providing  for  the  responsibility  of  em- 
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ployers  for  accidents  and  tbe  insurance  of  labor- 
ers, which  passed  the  Chamber  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, was  much  criticised  in  the  Senate,  where 
it  was  in  charge  of  M.  Tolain,  Senator  of  the 
Seine  Department,  himself  a  workingman  and  a 
Socialist  The  law  of  April  27. 1889,  sonotiona 
cremation  and  regulates  the  dUferent  methods 
of  burial.  A  new  law  on  nationality  declares 
that  the  child  of  a  foreigner  who  was  himself 
bom  in  France  is  French  when  bom  on  French 
soil ;  and  that  ever^  individual  who  was  born  in 
France  and  is  domiciled  in  France  at  the  time  of 
inajoritT  is  a  French  citizen  unless  he  elects  the 
nationiditr  of  his  parents,  proving  by  properly 
attested  docuroents  that  they  were  foiei^ers, 
and  also,  if  there  is  occasion  to  do  so,  that  he 
has  complied  with  the  laws  of  his  ooantry  in 
respect  to  military  service.  A  Panama  Canal 
bill  was  enacted  to  enable  the  liciuidator  to 
raise  money  to  keep  the  works  going  for  six 
months,  wliile  the  promoters  of  a  new  company 
sent  out  experts  to  report  on  the  prospects  ca  the 
enterprise.  The  telephones  throughout  Prance 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government  on 
Sept.  1  against  the  will  of  the  owners,  who  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  law  of  expropriation. 

Flight  of  Bonlanger. — General  Boulanger 
avoided  arrest  by  fleeing  to  Brussels  in  the  night 
of  April  1.  From  there  he  sent  out  a  manifesto 
denouncing  the  "executioners and  scavengers  re- 
taining possession  of  power  in  defiance  of  the 
public  conscience,"  who  had  arraigned  him  be- 
fore an  exceptional  tribunal,  composed  of  per- 
sons "  blinded  by  political  passions,  mad  hatreds, 
and  the  sense  of  their  unpopularity."  Duty  for- 
bade him,  he  said,  to  lend  nimself  to  such  arbi- 
trary prooeedings,  though  he  was  ready  to  reply 
to  the  accosations  before  a  jury  of  his  conntTy- 
men.  He  would,  therefore,  wbUe  workins  in- 
oessantly  for  the  enfranchisement  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  from  th(^  who  have  "  compted,  ex- 
ploited, and  mined  "  the  country,  await  in  that 
land  of  liberty  the  time  when  the  general  elec- 
tions had  made  France  "  habitable,  honest,  and 
free.**  General  Boolanger  fled  by  the  advice  of 
M.  Naqoet  and  his  associates  of  the  League  of 
Patriots  and  that  of  M.  Rochefort,  who  had 
escaped  arrest  as  an  accomplice  by  seeking  Bel- 
gian soil.  H.  Dillon  likewise  took  refuge  in  Bel- 
gium. Prominent  members  of  the  Eraulangist 
party  regarded  the  flight  of  their  leader  as  an 
error  and  an  act  of  cowardice.  M.  Thi^baud 
and  H.  Michelin,  deputy  for  the  Seine,  at  once 
resigned  from  the  committee  of  the  Kationid 
Republi&an  party.  On  April  7  the  fugitive  had 
an  interview  with  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  hav- 
ing previously  held  aeonsnltation  with  M.  Roche- 
fort.  The  Boulangist  committee  transferred  its 
sittings  from  Paris  to  General  Boalanger's  hotel 
in  BniEsels.  The  Belgian  Government,  in  re- 
sponse to  French  diplomatic  representations, 
admonf^ed  Oen.  Boulanger  that  he  would  not 
be  suffered  to  carry  on  an  a^tation  against  the 
Goverament  of  the  Repubhc,  and  on  April  20 
sent  him  a  hint  to  leave  thecountrv.  On  the 
SWth  he  departed  with  his  adherents  for  London. 

Trial  of  Boulanger.— Application  to  the 
Chamber  for  leave  to  prosecute  Gen.  Boulanger 
was  presented  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  April 
4.  The  indictment  of  the  Procureur-G^n6rai  re- 
Tiewed  the  acts  of  the  geneial  from  the  time  of 
TDL.  zxEK. — sa  A 


the  Commune,  when  he  dispatched  from  his 
ment  a  boastful  address  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Obtaining  the  rank  of  general  br  the  favor 
of  the  Due  D'Aumale,  he  profited  by  nis  mission 
to  the  United  States  to  form  financial  relations 
which  he  had  since  utilized.  While  director  of 
the  infantry  service  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  be 
established  relations  with  politicians  of  all  par- 
ties. He  was  recalled  from  tiis  post  as  command- 
er  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Tunis  on  account 
of  his  intrigues  and  sensational  movements,  and 
from  that  moment  assumed  the  part  of  a  po- 
litical leader,  holding  secret  consultations  with 
his  followers,  seeking  support  in  the  press  and 
circulating  bis  biogrwhira  Mid  pictures.  Called 
to  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  he  daimed 
the  credit  of  reforms  effected  by  his  predecessor, 
courted  noisy  demonstrations,  and  procured  the 
insertion  of  articles  in  foreign  newspapers  styling 
him  the  "organizer  of  revenge.  When  dis- 
missed' from  office,  he  caused  to  be  circulaisd 
petitions  in  his  favor,  and  when  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  be  arranged  with  his  followers  a  plan 
of  campitign  for  setting  up  a  dictatorship,  organ- 
ized an  attack  i^ainst  the  Government  with  the 
Bonapartists,  tned  to  corrupt  the  army,  espe- 
cially the  Paris  garrison,  and  in  Januarr,  1888, 
bega^  a  plebiscitary  campaign,  putting  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate,  though  ineligible,  and 
paying  secret  visits  to  Paris.  Placed  on  the  ra- 
tited  list,  and  finally  cashiered  for  serious  of- 
fenses against  discipline,  he  openly  posed  as  a 
pretender,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Prince  Victor  Bonaparte  and  the  Count  of  Paris 
to  destroy  the  republic,  receiving  subsidies  to 
carry  out  the  plot.  A  military  conspiracy  was 
concocted,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provoke 
an  insurrection  on  the  oooaston  of  the  review  of 
July  14, 1888,  and  a  raotHlixatiiW  of  the  Patriotic 
League  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  February, 
1889.  Gen.  Boulanger  replied  to  this  document 
with  another  manifesto,  in  which  he  argued  that 
if  his  political  acts  prior  to  his  becoming  minis- 
ter were  culpable,  those  who  called  him  to  the 
office  and  his  colleagues  were  accomplices. 

After  a  stormy  scene,  the  Cliamber  sanctioned 
the  prosecution  by  a  party  vote  of  358  to  102^ 
On  April  8  a  presidential  decree  was  read  in  the 
Senate  convening  it  as  a  high  court  of  justice  to 
decide  as  to  the  facts  of  attempts  against  the 
safety  of  the  state  laid  to  the  charge  of  Boulanger 
and  others.  The  law  of  procedure  was  approved 
by  the  Chamber,  against  the  protests  of  the  Right, 
on  the  9tb,  and  on  the  13th  the  high  court  was 
organized.  The  committee  to  investigate  the 
charges  was  to  have  consisted  of  three  merobws 
taken  from  the  Republican  Left,  three  from  the 
Republican  Union,  two  ixom  the  Left  Center, 
ana  one  from  the  Right ;  but  when  it  was  ap- 
pointed the  members  were  all  Republican?,  the 
Reactionaries  refusing  the  seat  that  was  offered 
to  the  Due  d'Audriffet-PasQuier.  The  complaint 
included  Georges  Emcst  Boulanger  as  principal 
and  Arthur  Dillon  and  Victor  Henri  de  Rochefort 
as  accomplices.  The  examiningcommittee  cited 
many  witnesses  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  subornation  of  the  army,  the  source 
of  the  wnlangist  funds,  and  other  matters.  The 
so.(»lled  "  historical  night "  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  their  attmtion.  That  was  the  night  of  Deo; 
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1,  1887,  whea  Cllmenceao.  Dreyfus,  Lockroy, 
Granet,  Laisant,  Andrieux,  Deroulede,  Boulaneert 
and  other  Radicals  mot  at  the  house  of  Lor 
guerre  to  consider  a  plan  for  preventing  the 
election  ot  Jtilas  Ferry  as  President  of  the  re- 

Eublia  The  plan  chiefly  discussed  was  said  to 
ave  been  the  legal  one  of  inducing  President 
Gr^vy  to  withdraw  his  proffered  resignation  and 
to  summon  a  Radioed  Cabinet.  But  violent  resist- 
anoe  was  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  too, 
and  Boulanffer  was  reported  to  hare  said :  "The 
army  t  Wal,  that  is  my  afibur.  The  bwps  will 
renoaia  in  Uieir  barracks." 

The  com  mittee  found  &  prima  facie  case  against 
General  Boulanger,  and  ordered  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  high  court  to  answer  to  the  ciiacges:  1, 
of  making  a  felonious  attempt  against  the  safety 
ot  the  state;  2,  of  a  conspiracy;  8,  of  embez- 
zling  253,000  francs.  Count  Dillon  and  Henri 
Bochefort  were  also  summoned  as  accesaoriee  to 
the  first  two  offensea  The  public  prosecutor  re- 
served the  right  to  prosecute  other  charges  of  em- 
bezzlement and  peculation  before  a  court-martiaL 
Among  the  various  allegations  contained  in  the 
act  of  indictment  were  that  the  general  empioved 
disreputable  secret  ageats  of  both  s6zes;  uiat 
be  took  bribes  from  army  oontraotots;  tluit  he 
had  fbrty-foor  diffment  portraits  printed,  some  of 
tlum  in  Hamburg;  that  he  subsidized  friendly 
newspapers  while  Minister  of  War  to  the  proved 
amount  of  242,693  francs ;  that  he  abstracted 
379,000  francs  from  the  secret-servioe  fund,  and 
lent  140,000  francs  to  the  Cerole  Militalre,  which 
he  made  a  political  instroment ;  that  he  oonnived 
at  a  plot  to  attack  the  El^see  Palace  on  July  14, 
1887,  which  was  revived  in  the  attempted  riots 
in  his  favor  in  November  of  the  same  jrear;  and 
that  since  hl'^  fall  from  office,  as  chief  of  a  coali- 
tion of  all  the  foes  of  the  republic,  he  bad  re- 
ceived 1,375  money  remittances. 

General  Boulanger  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  doimed  to  have  armed  the  line  with  the  Lebel 
rifle,  and  by  a  secret  order  obtained  from  the 
President  m  the  time  of  the  SchnSbele  incident 
.to  have  equipped  600,000  men  of  the  territorial 
army,  intending  to  arm  them  with  the  discarded 
Gras  rifles.  He  blamed  his  successor  for  reveal- 
ing this  augmentatiim  of  the  French  army,  Mid 
thus  impelling  the  German  Gtovnnment  to  pass 
a  military  law  adding  a  like  number  to  the  Ger- 
man army.  The  Government  organs  printed  a 
contradiction  based  on  official  records,  which 
showed  that  there  were  not  35,000  Lebel  rifles  fln- 
■  ished  when  he  left  the  ministry,  and  that  his  boast 
of  increasing  the  armed  force  by  600,000  men  or 
by  900,000  men,  as  he  had  previously  asserted, 
rested  merely  on  the  fact  that  he  had  ordered 
170^000  nniforms  for  the  territorial  troops,  and 
had  no  relation  to  the  SchnUiele  incident,  as  it 
happened  some  months  before  that. 

A  copy  of  the  depositions  taken  before  the 
senatorial  committee  was  stolen  from  the  print- 
ing-house, and  parts  of  it  were  published  in  a 
Boulangist  newspaper,  the  "  Cocarde."  The 
counts  of  the  Procureni^GiSndral's  indictment 
were  known  some  weeks  before,  but  the  general 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  them  till 
now,  when  a  "  fortunate  accident,'  as  he  termed 
the  theft,  bad  placed  him  in  possession  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  were  based,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  departmental  elecUozis  seemed  to 


show  the  necessity  of  explanations.  On  Aug.  6 
he  issued  a  long  document  addressed  to  "the 
people,  my  sole  judge."  He  appealed  to  all  boo- 
est  men,  and  not  to  the  judges  of  the  high  court, 
whose  competency  and  impartiality  he  did  not 
acknowledge.  He  should  not  have  answered  to 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  Govern- 
ment, which  the  public  bad  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt ;  but,  when  attacked  in  respect  to  his  mil- 
ita^  honor  and  his  boneaty,  he  felt  bound  to 
confound  his  calaminatora.  The  charge  of  tak- 
ing bribes  for  recommending  military  stores  and 
for  purchasing  American  machinery  for  making 
rifles,  he  meets  by  discrediting  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses. In  explaining  what  ne  had  done  with 
some  of  the  moneys  diverted  from  tiie  secret 
serrioe  and  leserre  iimds  he  mode  onriooa  rev- 
elations iMiarding  an  informaticHi  service  that  be 
established  considering  it  in  some  fashion  an 
instrument  of  national  defense.  This  embnwed 
spies  of  various  ranks  and  conditions  in  B^in, 
Rome,  and  other  capitals,  many  of  them  jour^ 
ualista.  He  acknowledged  supporting  with 
secret-service  money  "  L'  Avenir  National,"  an 
Anarchist  jonmal.  giving  the  reason  that  he 
wished  to  hare  agento  who  ooold  ^not  only  give 
inf  (xmation  ct»iceming  the  Socialists  Oer- 
many,  but  could  influence  and  incite  them  to 
treason.  The  subsidy  was  withdrawn  when  he 
found  that  the  paper  could  not  render  the  serv- 
ices expected  of  it.  He  avowed  also  a  trick  by 
means  of  which  a  military  {UtaeKi  bad  his  atten- 
tion direrted  while  his  lettm  were  examined 
and  a  list  of  German  si»es  was  ct^ned.  Tbb  re- 
morkable  confesMon  of  practices  dangenms  to 
peace  and  di^onorable,  and  the  indelicate  rev- 
elation of  officiat  secrets,  instead  clearing  him. 
excited  indignation  and  contempt. 

The  Senate  met  as  a  hig^  court  of  justice  on 
Aug.  8.  The  i^ument  of  M.  de  Beanrepaire 
was  based  on  1,300  documents  and  several  -nA- 
nmes  of  oral  testimony.  In  r^ardtotheduugw 
of  embeulement  and  malreraation  it  was  shmn 
that  General  Bonhuiger  had  abstracted  seetet- 
serrioe  money  to  pay  nis  father's  debts  and  fur- 
nish luxnrioos  apartments  for  hims^;  that 
3^000  francs  was  paid  from  the  same  source  to 
newspaper  writers  for  the  personal  glorification 
of  Boulanger  and  the  furthoanceof  nisaeditioas 
dbjects ;  that  with  moner  taken  from  the  reserve 
fund  for  the  national  aefense  he  had  founded 
the  MilitaiT  Circle  as  a  political  instrument,  and 
had  carried  oft  80,000  franca  in  cash  when  leav- 
ing the  ministry.  A  seditious  campugn  in  be- 
half of  Boulanger  was  at  that  time  otganized  by 
Rochefort,  and  a  telegraphic  correspondence 
with  Boulanger  at  Clermont  was  earned  on  in 
cii^er  through  the  intermediatitm  DiUcol 
Among  the  papers  seized  were  documents  prov- 
ing an  understanding  with  Prince  Victor  and 
the  Bonapartists,  who  accepted  Boulanger  as  the 
instrument  of  a  eaitp  d'iiat, "  rendered  necessary 
by  the  Constitution  that  the  Orieanists  have 
made  necessary  for  us."  Rochefort  represented 
Boulanger's  alliance  with  the  commune,  and 
Horphy  Boulan^r's  secretary,  ot  the  alliance 
with  the  Anarchists.  Ttiere  was  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  that  Boulanger  sou^t  frcHu  Prince 
Bismarck  semction  for  a  coup  a'iiai  ;  for  M.  de 
Cyon,  who  stood  very  close  to  the  general,  re- 
quested Bleichrfider,  the  Berlin  bankw,  to  ex- 
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pliun  to  the  German  Chancellor  that  the  object 
was  to  establish  a  consular  republic  In  Ger- 
vaanj  Bonlanger's  accession  to  power  was  desired 
in  the  emitt  of  a  war  with  France.  In  Kngland 
Bonlaiwer  was  represented  to  be  the  agmt  of  a 
pretender.  Treasonable  letters  from  officers 
proved  incontestably  that  Bonlanger  had  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  idea  of  a  coup  d'iiai 
into  the  anny.  The  Proeureur-G6n6ral  showed 
that  at  the  Lyons  railway  station  and  at  other 
Boulangist  demonstrations  in  Paris  organized 
attempts  were  made  to  begin  an  insurrection. 
Bonlanger  possessed  no  private  means,  and  yet 
his  personal  and  political  expenses  amounted  to 
iDilUons  of  francs  annually.  His  followers  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  received  contributions  from 
abroad.  The  trial  was  concluded  on  Aug.  14. 
In  accordance  with  the  taw  of  procedure,  the 
members  of  the  commission  of  indictment,  as 
well  as  Cabinet  ministers,  were  disqualified  from 
acting  as  jud_ges.  By  the  instructions  of  the 
Count  of  ^ns,  51  members  of  the  Right  ab- 
sented themselves,  declining  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  There  were  also  two  Republicans 
who  had  been  antagonists  of  Boulanger,  and 
for  that  reason  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
trial,  and  questioned  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
jnd^  him.  The  court  decided  by  100  votes 
against  96  that  the  evidence  was  iDsufficient  to 
prove  the  presence  of  General  Boulanger  in  Paris 
on  the  night  of  Dec.  3,  1887.  With  regard  to  the 
attempt  against  the  state  on  July  9  and  11, 1888, 
Dillon  was  found  guilty  hj  124  votes  against  9, 
and  Rochefort  by  183  against  18  votes.  Several 
Senators  denied  the  competency  of  the  court  to 
cwnsider  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  as  that  was 
an  offense  at  oommon  law.  The  court  floally 
adjudged  General  Boulanger  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  embezzlement  by  195  votes  against  5,  there 
being  10  abstentions.  There  was  no  defense  al- 
lowable in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  and  in 
inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  the 
President  followed  the  precedents  in  cases  of 
conviction  in  eontumaeiam.  The  three  defend- 
ants, adjudged  by  default  to  have  been  guilty  of 
conspiracy,  of  treasonable  attempts  against  the 
state,  and  of  misappropriation  and  nuuversation 
of  public  funds,  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life  to  a  fortiQed  place.  The  sentence  ren- 
dered General  Boulanger  ineligible  both  for  the 
Councils  General  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
and  for  the  Chamber.  The  number  of  officers  in 
the  active  army  gainst  whom  comOTomisiDg 
facts  came  out  dunng  the  trial  was  69.  Some 
were  cashiered,  and  others  subjected  to  discipli- 
nary punishment,  as  well  as  S3  officers  in  the  ter- 
ritorial army,  31  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
8  Republican  guards.  General  Bonlanger  and 
his  two  companies  in  exile  addressed,  on  Aug.  16, 
a  protest  to  "  honest  people,"  characterizing  the 
judgment  of  the  high  court  as  a  result  of  a  bar- 
gain between  the  majority  of  a  dishonored  Cham- 
ber and  the  majority  of  a  Senate  forever  con- 
demned by  the  country,  which  by  its  verdict  has 
purchased  its  escape  from  suppression  by  the 
Radical  revisionists.  "  Universal  suffrage  lying 
prostrate  before  limited  suffra^,  the  security  m 
citizens  and  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  hands 
of  the  aco(HnpIices  of  Ferty,"  such,  they  sav,  is 
the  result  of  the  contract;  but  not  for  long 
Tonld  "  this  otgie  of  absolutiitm,  oalumny,  ana 


prevarication "  last,  for  they  had  confidence  in 
the  steadfastness  of  the  electoral  Imdy,  and  ap- 
pealed to  it,  "  from  falsehood  to  truth,  from  the 
dictatorship  of  mud  to  the  honest  republic" 
On  Sept  6,  General  Boulanger  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  CounciC-  Tirard,  demand- 
ing a  new  trial  before  a  court-martial  or  the 
Paris  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  General  Election.— The  cantonal  elec- 
tions for  the  department  councils,  in  which 
multiple  candidatures  were  not  prohibited,  gave 
General  Boulanger  an  opportunity  to  test  his 
popular  stren^DL  He  issued  a  manifesto  from 
London,  inveiehing  against  the  **  band  of  swin- 
dlers **  at  the  head  of  the  Goremment.  The  re- 
sult of  the  elections,  which  were  held  on  July  28, 
indicated  that  his  ixipularitv  had  vanished  and 
that  the  coalition  of  parties  tnat  had  secured  his 
electoral  successeswasdissolved.  TheConserva- 
tives  set  up  their  own  candidates,  and  he  was 
unable  to  select  more  than  80  cantons  of  the 
1,400  into  which  France  is  divided  where  the 
chances  warranted  his  formal  nomination.  Of 
these  80  only  13  elected  him  as  a  departmental 
councilor.  On  July  31  he  issued  another  man- 
ifesto in  which  he  described  his  new  plebiscitary 
attempt  as  a  protest  against  the  "  ignominious 
law  prohibiting  multiple  candidatures,  which 

e laces  universaT suffrage  in  tutelage,"  and  attri- 
uted  his  defeat  to  "  deal  rivalries,  petty  paro- 
chial ambitions,  and  palttr  persona^^es.^  The 
Conservatives  gained  about  50  seats  in  the  de- 
partmental councils. 

In  June  the  two  Right  parties  issued  jointly  a 
declamatory  election  manifesto  accusing  the  Re- 
public of  having  pandered  to  criminal  passions 
m  driving  the  monks  from  tiielr  dwellings,  mag- 
istrates fiom  their  seats,  and  tlie  princes  from 
the  army  and  their  country,  with  having  added 
600,000,000  francs  annually  to  the  debt,  and  with 
bein^  in  revolt  against  universal  suffrage,  pro- 
scribing  its  deputies  and  relegating  them  to  spe- 
cial tribunals  "  which  make  fear  andhatred  stand 
for  justice." 

A  manifesto  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  dated  Aug. 
81,  proclaimed  the  compact  with  the  Boulangiste, 
admonishing  Royalist  electors,  where  they  had 
no  candidates,  to  have  regard  to  the  necessities 
of  the  conflict,  and  not  to  "  treat  as  enemies 
those  who  are  fighting  the  same  adversaries." 
He  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  constitutional  law 
of  1884  "  imprisoning  France  in  the  republic," 
thus  preparing  Ibe  way  for  the  accession  of  a 
system  which  "  re-estabiishes  religious  peace  and 
^ives  stability  to  our  institutions  and  calmness 
m  the  exercise  of  liberty  to  our  democratic  soci- 
ety." Prince  Victor  Bonaparte  likewise  put 
forth  an  electoral  declaration,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  restoring  free  expression  to  the  will  of  the 
country,  honor  to  the  army,  and  an  upright 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  called  for  a 
plibiacite. 

The  Government  sent  a  circular  to  the  bishops 
warning  thera  of  the  duty  of  strict  neutrality 
imposed  on  the  clergy  by  the  concordat  and 
French  law  in  politick  matters,  and  threatening 
to  revoke  the  pay  of  every  ecclesiastic  who  inter- 
feres in  the  elections.  I'he  bishops  entered  on 
the  political  contest  at  once  by  publishmg  a  re- 
ply to  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  of  Justice, 
dfmying  his  authority  to  restrain  them  from  ezer- 
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cising  all  the  political  rights  of  French  citizens. 
Many  of  tbe-priests  took  an  active  part  in  the 
electoral  struggle,  and  preached  electioneering 
sermons,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stipends  of 
55  priests  were  suspended. 

The  general  election  was  held  on  Sept  33. 
The  polling  In  Paris  was  as  quiet  as  at  any  pre- 
vious election.  General  Boulnnger  had  notiBed 
his  candidature  In  the  Socialist  Radical  district 
of  Montmartre.  but  the  Prefect  declared  it  ille- 
gal. Rochefort  stood  for  the  Belleville  circum- 
scription. For  the  42  seats  of  Paris  there  were 
310  contestants,  and  for  the  576  in  France  more 
than  S,pOO.  All  the  members  of  the  eld  Cham- 
ber except  96  were  candidates  for  re-election.  In 
the  elections  from  the  time  of  the  Royalist  con- 
spiracy till  1885  there  was  a  steady  Republican 
pin.  In  1876  there  were  4,023,153  Repub- 
lican and  3,202,233  Conservative  voters ;  in  1877, 
4,367,303  Republicans  and  3,577.882  Conserv- 
atives; in  1681,  5,128,442  Republicans  and 
1,789,767  Conservatives.  The  Ferry  education 
bill  of  1683  and  the  Tonqnin  upedition  aroused 
much  opposition  to  the  Government  in  the  coun- 
try, by  wnich  the  Conservatives  benefited  in  the 
election  of  1885.  They  obtained  the  advantage 
also  of  the  scrutin  de  Hate  that  went  into  operation 
in  that  year.  The  popular  vote  was  3,565,412 
Republicans  to  8,147,129  Conservatives,  indicat- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  abstentions.  Of  the 
895  members  of  the  Chamber  the  Hepublicans 
elected  890,  thus  retaining  a  large  though  greatly 
diminished  majority,  but  it  was  divided,  the 
Radicals  who  were  a  comparatively  small  group 
before,  being  now  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
Moderates.  Through  the  irreconcilable  pol- 
icies of  the  two  sections  and  the  tactics  of  the 
Conservatives,  who  voted  with  either  side  to 
overturn  the  ministry,  came  the  many  changes  of 

eDVemment  that  brought  discredit  on  the  Cliam- 
sr.  The  election  of  1889  resulted  in  a  Repub- 
lican majority  in  which  the  Moderate  Republi- 
cans have  regained  a  decided  preponderance.  The 
Boulangist  candidates  in  general,  most  of  whom 
were  persons  of  small  or  of  damaged  reputations, 
Hailed  ozoept  in  Paris.  Generaf  Boulanger  re- 
ceived 8,000  votes,  but  his  election  was  annulled, 
and  the  seat  was  given  to  the  Socialist  JofFrin, 
who  received  5,000,  an  act  denounced  by  Boulan- 
ger in  an  address  to  the  electors  as  unparalleled 
"  brigandage."  The  Republicans  polled  359,615 
votes  in  Paris,  the  Boulangists  201,962,  and  the 
Conservatives  33,534.  M.  Rochefort's  3,800  votes 
in  Belleville  were  thrown  out  but  a  secoud  bal- 
lot was  necessary,  as  M.  Dumway  had  not  a  clear 
majority  of  the  valid  votes.  Arthur  Dillon  had 
not  been  declared  ineligible  by  the  prefect  of 
Lorient,  and  his  election  therefore  had  to  stand 
until  it  should  be  annulled  by  the  Chamber.  The 
Boulangists  had  a  majority  in  18  districts  in 
Paris.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Yves 
<}uvot,  won  a^;aiiut  Turquet  only  in  the  second 
ballot  and  Mmiater  Constans  had  to  contest  his 
seat  in  the  ballotage  with  the  Boulangist  Dr. 
Susini.  The  multitude  of  candidates  necessi- 
tated a  second  vote  in  183  circumscriptions,  of 
which  the  Republicans  won  two  thirds.  Jules 
Ferrv  and  Ooblet  lost  their  seats,  and  CWmen- 
ceau  8  was  saved  for  him  in  the  ballotage.  Olovis 
Flugues,  Humbert  and  ex-Ministcr  Martin- 
Fouillge  failed  of  ze-electibnt  and  among  the  Re- 


actionaries Baron  Dufour  and  H.  de  la  Ferri^re, 
The  new  Chamber  is  composed  of  very  different 
elements  from  its  predecessor,  the  most  striking 
characteristic  being  the  revival  of  the  Left  Cen- 
ter party,  which  was  powerful  under  Thiers  and 
in  the  contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  Repnb- 
lic  daring  HacMahon  s  presidency,  bat  retired 
before  the  rising  power  of  opportunism,  and 
almost  disappeared  when  the  Radicals  gained 
the  upper  hand.  It  is  led  in  the  Chamber  by 
L4on  Sa^  and  Ribot,  and  numbers  50  members, 
whereas  m  the  previous  Chamber  it  had  no  more 
than  6  adherents.  In  the  present  Chamber  the 
Radical  party  is  much  less  formidable  than  in 
the  last  both  in  number  and  in  Inflnenoe.  The 
new  Chamber  contains  365  Republicans  and  211 
anti-Republicans,  very  nearly  the  same  division 
that  existed  in  the  last  Chamber.  The  number 
of  deputies  re-elected  is  282,  of  whom  171  are 
Republicans.  Of  the  393  new  members  48  have 
sat  in  previous  Chambers.  Of  the  865  Repub- 
licans about  two  thirds  are  moderates  and  one 
third  Radicals.  The  311  anti-Republicans  con- 
sist of  168  Royalists  and  Impenah'sts  a^  43 
Boulangists.  The  last  ChamoK  was  eompoaed 
of  about  370  Republicans,  180  Reactionaries  mi 
20  Boulangists. 

The  Copper  Crisis.— Subsequent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  profitable  copper  mines  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  ebewhere  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Venezuela  and  other  ^urts  of  Sontii  America  and 
the  reopening  of  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  in  Spain 
the  price  of  copper  fell  from  2,000  or  3,250  francs 
per  ton,  the  rates  that  hadprevailed  before  1870, 
to  below  1,000  francs  in  1887.  Many  mines  had 
then  to  be  closed.  The  market  in  copper  was 
chiefly  in  England,  but  Frenchmen  had  ootained 
control  of  the  great  Rio  Tinto  company,  which 
in  their  hands  nad  become  very  prosperous,  and 
the  Soci€t4  des  Metaux,  a  company  formed  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Comptoir  d'Rseompte, 
handled  vast  quantities  of  copper.  When  the 
stock  in  the  market  was  very  low  and  pro- 
duction much  reduced,  M.  Secret&n  induced  the 
Sooi6t4  des  Metaux  and  a  group  of  financiers  to 
join  him  in  fanyin^  copper  and  copper  shares 
with  the  view  of  raising  the  price  and  selling  at 
a  profit.  The  syndicate  in  tne  autumn  of  1887 
conducted  successfully  a  "  comer  "  in  Chili  bars, 
speculators  for  future  delivery  having  already 
oversold  the  market.  Then,  backed  by  powerfm 
financial  institutions,  especially  the  Comptoir 
d'Escompte,  the  speculators  conceived  the  idea  of 
obtaining  control  of  all  existing  supplies  of  cop- 
per b^  undertaking  to  buy  the  whole  produce  of 
the  mines  at  a  flxM  price.  The  Soci^t^  des  M6- 
taux  made  contracts  with  the  chief  mining  com- 
panies of  the  world,  agreeing  to  take  150,000  tons 
a  year  for  three  years  at  1,500  francs  a  ton  and 
half  the  profits  of  the  sales.  This  involved  an 
outla)[  of  335,000,000  francs  a  year,  in  addition 
to  wtuch  the  svndicate  had  to  buy  the  prodnce 
of  mines  that  nad  not  agreed  to  ctHitroct.  Dur- 
ing 1888,  the  first  jear  of  the  arrangement  some 
productive  new  mmes  were  opened.  Consamers 
would  not  take  copper  at  the  advanced  prices. 
Manufacturers  supplied  their  requirements  with 
old  copper,  the  public  fell  back  on  iron  and  steel, 
and  dealers  wonid  not  replenish  their  stocks. 
The  syndicate  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1888. 
held  160,000  tora  of  copper,  whieh  was  scottend 
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in  Tarions  parts  of  the  world,  and  mortgaged 
chiefly  to  French  bankers.  The  Comptoir  d'Es- 
compte  owned  copper  that  had  cost  81,000,000 
fruics,  and  had  advanced  78,000,000  francs  on 
second  mortgages  on  copper.  This  was  one  of 
the  largest,  most  respectable,  and  oldest  credit 
institutions  in  France,  having  been  founded  in 
1848  br  Republicans  and  remained  a  Republican 
strongnold  under  the  empire.  Not  only  were  its 
capital  of  80,000,000  fraucs  and  its  reserve  fund 
of  20,000,000  francs  involved  in  the  copper  spec- 
ulation, but  it  had  guaranteed  the  contracts  of 
the  Soci^tfi  des  M6taux  for  the  other  two  years. 
Copper  and  Bio  Tinto  shares  suddenly  fell  when 
the  syndicate  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the 
artificial  price,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Comp- 
toir d'Escompte  was  pressed  by  the  Russian 
Government  lor  the  immediate  repayment  of  a 
deposit  of  31,000,000  francs.  The  manager,  M. 
Denfert-Rochereau,  who  was  principally  respon- 
sible for  leading  the  directors  into  the  copper 
speculation,  committed  suicide  on  March  8.  On 
the  following  day  there  was  a  rush  of  depositors 
after  their  money.  The  great  banks  advanced 
26,000,000  francs ;  but  this  sum  was  not  sufficient. 
M.  Rouvier,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  convened 
the  leading  bankers  of  Paris,  and  warned  them 
that  a  run  on  their  own  institutions  and  a  gen- 
eral crias  wonld  nsnlt  if  thcfy  would  not  come 
to  the  asdstance  of  the  Comptoir  d'E^compte. 
The  Bank  of  France,  secured  by  the  transfer  of 
all  the  assets  of  the  crippled  tjank  and  in  part 
bya  guarantee  of  the  bankers,  advanced 

100,000,000  francs  morem  order  to  avert  a  catas- 
trophe. The  tiovemment  was  accused  of  par- 
tiauty  in  intervening  for  the  Comptoir  d  Es- 
compte,  when  no  snch  means  bad  been  taken  to 
rescue  the  Union  G£n£rale  or  the  Panama  CanaL 
H.  Roavier  replied  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
depositors,  not  shareholders,  and  of  the  ^neral 
prosperity  that  he  had  interfered  by  oflenng  his 
advice.  An  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Comptoir  d'Escompte  showed  that  it  was  barely 
solvent  The  company  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  was  formed  in  order  to  sare  the  legitimate 
business  that  the  bank  had  carried  on  to  Uie  ad- 
▼antage  of  French  trade  in  Madagascar,  in 
Shanghai,  and  in  neutral  and  colonial  markets. 

The  Paris  Exhibition.— The  office  of  pre- 
siding over  the  International  Exposition  was  an 
object  of  contention  not  only  between  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  the  Republican  parf^,  but  was  cov- 
eted eren  more  by  the  parties  hostile  to  tha  re- 
public, who  recognized  the  political  strength 
tliat  wonld  secure  to  the  Republicans  if  they 
were  permitted  to  show  to  the  peasantry  the 
wealth  of  Paris,  the  material  progress  of  the 
country,  and  the  splendors  of  the  exhibition. 
Hence  the  plots  to  make  Boulanger  dictator  by  a 
effup  d'itat,  the  aid  and  encouragement  given  to 
him  by  the  Royalists,  Bomwartists,  and  Anar- 
chists, and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  to 
secare  his  electoral  triumphs.  After  the  exhi- 
bition was  opened  there  was  a  cessation  of  politi- 
cal agitation.  The  centennial  festival  of  the 
revolution  began  on  May  5  with  a  commemora- 
tive file  at  Versailles.  The  inauguration  of  the 
International  Exposition  was  held  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  order  chat  It  should  not  coincide  with 
a  French  political  feast  The  monarchical  gov- 
enuuioitB  ot  Europe  abstained  from  offloiu  re> 


cognition  of  the  Exposition  because  it  was  de- 
signed to  celebrate  uie  beginnings  of  the  revo- 
tion — the  rise  to  power  of  the  Third  Estate  and 
the  demolition  of  the  Bastile.  The  Russian, 
Italian,  British,  Austrian,  and  German  Amtwa- 
sadors  left  Paris  before  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
position, so  that  they  should  not  countenance  it 
even  by  their  presence.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  there,  and  204  Opposition  members  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  signed  an  address  to 
President  Camoc  expressing  diapproval  of  the 
action  of  their  Government,  to  which  250  mem- 
bezs  of  the  French  Chamber  responded  in  a  let- 
ter of  thanks.  The  Norwegians,  who  had  an 
official  exhibit,  in  a  resolution  of  their  Parlia- 
ment condemned  the  refusal  of  the  Swedi^  min- 
ister to  represent  them  officially. 

To  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Exposition, 
which  was  4U,000,000  francs,  the  sUte  gave  17,- 
000,000  francs,  the  city  of  Paris  8.000,000  francs, 
andtHivate  companies  and  individuals  subscribed 
18,000,000  francs  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  repaid  by  the  first  receipts,  and  should  have 
as  profits  one  third  of  the  surplus  of  receipts 
over  the  18.000,000  francs.  The  contributors  of 
this  guarantee  fund  objected  to  outlay  for  deco- 
rative and  unremunerative  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  deliverance  of  free  tickets  to  public 
school  teachers  and  workinj^men's  del^;ations. 
H.  Alphand,  the  general  director  of  the  work, 
therefore  obtained  by  the  law  of  April  4, 1889, 
authorization  of  a  new  association,  which  raised 
a  capital  of  80,000,000  francs,  of  which  18,000,000 
francs  were  applied  to  the  reimbursement  of  the 
guarantee  fnod,  8,500,000  francs  to  improvements 
and  further  embellishments  of  t-he  exhibition, 
8,000,000  francs  to  the  cost  of  the  financial  oper- 
ation, and  5,500,000  francs  to  lottery  prizes  and 
the  redemption  of  bonds  in  seventy-five  years. 
The  Government,  in  addition  to  conferring  on 
the  company  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  lot- 
tery, transferred  to  it  80,000,000  admission  tick- 
ets'of  the  nominal  value  of  one  franc  each.  The 
purchaser  of  each  twenty-flve-franc  bond  received 
twenty-five  tickets.  The  sales  of  these  tickets  in 
the  open  market  brought  the  price  of  admission 
down  to  two  thirds  of  a  franc  immediately,  and 
eventually  to  one  quarter  of  a  franc,  while  the 
bonds  were  quoted  after  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion at  ten  francs.  The  cheapness  of  the  en- 
trance multiplied  the  number  of  visitors,  which 
avenged  12(^000  on  working  days,  and  800^000 
on  Sundays.  The  repayment  of  the  guarantee 
fund  made  the  state  absolute  owner  of  the  ma- 
chinery gallery,  the  pidaces  of  the  fine  and  lib- 
eral arts,  and  other  buildings. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
tion the  cabmen  of  Paris  struck  work.  Most  of 
the  cabs  are  owned  by  two  companies,  which 
charge  the  drivers  an  average  rate  of  hire  that 
U  fixed  from  day  to  day  by  dividing  the  total 
earnings  by  the  numl>er  of  cabs,  after  deducting 
a  certain  proportion  as  the  drivers'  share.  The 
men  complained  that  the  hire  had  sometimes 
been  raised  lately  to  twenty-seven  francs  a  day, 
which  left  most  of  them  no  margin,  and  demand- 
ed a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  naming  seven  francs  a 
day.  When  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  visitors 
had  been  deprived  for  four  days  of  the  ordinal? 
means  of  locomotion,  the  cabmen  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  their  demand  and  resnme  work  on 
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June  10  br  a  threat  of  the  Mnnioipal  Council  to 
increase  the  license  fee  from  one  franc  to  ten 

francs. 

An  extraordinary  credit  of  500,000  francs  was 
voted  by  the  Chamber  in  the  banning  to  the 
President  of  the  lepublic,  and  credits  to  the 
amount  of  3,000,000  were  distributed  among  the 
ministers  to  enable  them  to  entertain  stran^rs, 
and  supplementary  credits  were  afterward  given 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  least  2,000,000  francs 
were  thus  spent  on  balls,  reception,  and  various 
feiee.  On  June  17  the  anniversary  of  the  Tennis 
Oourt  oath  was  celebrated  at  Versfmles.  On  Aug. 
18  a  banquet  was  given  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndus- 
trie  to  15,200  mayors  of  French  communes.  An- 
other great  fSte,  that  cost  800.000  francs,  was  the 
presentation  in  the  same  building  of  a  triumphal 
ode  written  by  Augusta  Holmes. 

The  International  Exhibition  bad  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  commercial  movement. 
During  the  flrst  nine  months  of  1889  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  was  386,844,000 
francs  more  than  during  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding  year,  or  5,655,377,000  francs  as  against 
6,368,933,000  francs.  The  imports  increased  40,- 
810,000  francs,  and  the  exports  346,634,000  francs. 
The  latter  flgare  ia  not  exact,  as  a  great  quan- 
tity of  objects  taken  away  by  travelers  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

International  Congresses,— While  the  ex- 
hUrition  was  in  progreaa,  aixmt  seventy  national 
and  international  oon^pessos  were  held  in  Paris. 
There  was  a  congress  in  advocacy  of  Sunday  rest, 
which  expressed  the  opinion  tlut  wo^  people, 
even  when  called  upon  for  technical  reasons  to 
work  on  Sundays,  should  be  granted  another  day 
of  repose,  and  that  payment  of  wages  ought  not 
to  be  made  on  Saturdnr  or  Sunday.  Many 
English  and  American  exhibitors  inconvenienoed 
and  offended  the  French  officials  and  visitors  by 
screening  their  displays  on  Sunday.  There  was 
a  convention  of  Spiritualists ;  anoUier  of  hypno- 
tists, who  exbibiti3d  curious  experiments;  one 
of  opponents  of  compulsory  vaccination,  who 
asserted  that  the  practice  had  increased  infant 
mortality,  and  denounced  especially  the  laws  of 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Owmany ;  one  of 
anti-tobaoconists,  who  held  that  smoking  engen- 
ders a  taste  for  drink,  and  in  youth  arrests 
growth ;  and  a  congress  of  woman  s  work,  which 
advocated  that  women  should  tiave  a  right  to  act 
as  witnesses  and  guardians,  to  dispose  of  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor,  to  decide  about  the 
ednoation  of  their  children,  and  to  give  oonsent 
to  tbur  marriage.  A  convention  of  alienists  dis- 
ap^ffoved  changing  the  French  law  in  relation  to 
the  incarceration  of  the  insane,  except  that  hom- 
icidal maniacs  should  be  more  securely  seques- 
trated. A  congress  of  hygiene  met  on  Aug.  4  to 
discuss  the  inspection  of  unwholesome  dwellings 
and  kindred  subjects.  An  electrical  congress 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  ^'twle  as  the 
unit  of  worlc,  and  the  vxUi  as  the  unit  of  power. 
The  congress  of  anthropology  called  in  question 
the  Darwinian  hvpothesis  regarding  the  origin 
of  mankind.  Trie  geographical  congress  gave 
much  attention  to  the  snbject  of  teaching.  A 
congress  of  experts  in  relation  to  fire  extin^ish- 
ment  recommended  that  insurance  companies  be 
taxed  to  support  fire  departments.  A  congress 
ot  railroad  managers  proposed  that  tollo  should 


be  levied  on  canals  and  rivers  in  order  to  relieve 
rulroads  of  competition,  and  discussed  tunnel 
ventilation  and  other  technical  subjects.  A 
congress  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  trade 
and  manufactures  passed  resolutions  m  favor  of 
making  liberal  commercial  treaties,  condemning 
ad  vaUrem  dnties,  and  advising  intemationu 
commercial  and  maritime  laira.  The  Intema- 
national  Monetary  Coi^fress  discnssed  bimetal- 
lism favorabl;^,  without  adopting  a  resolution. 
A  public  charity  congress  agreed  that  charitable 
aid  ought  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
persons  incapable  of  earning  their  livelihood,  and 
that  local  governments  should  furnish  medical 
attention  and- medicaments  gratuitously  to  the 
poor.  The  question  of  profit-sharing  was  dis> 
cnsaed  in  a  special  congress,  which  approved  the 
systenL  and  recommended  setting  aside  the  share 
of  workmen  as  savings  or  for  the  purchase  of 
houses  on  the  installment  plan.  A  congress  to 
discuss  state  regulation  of  prices  disapproved 
interference.  There  was  a  congress  of  actuaries 
and  accountants  that  recommended  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  of  production  and  capital  every 
year  on  which  to  base  state  and  local  taxation. 
The  French  brewers  held  a  eongreas,  at  which 
considerable  progress  in  their  art  was  evinced, 
which  will  be  wvanced  by  the  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  fermentation  recently  established 
in  the  Agronomic  Institute  and  l^e  proposed 
brewery  schools.  The  Peace  Congress  met  in 
June  with  a  lai^  attendance  from  European 
and  American  countries.  An  international 
congress  of  literary  workers  was  presided  over 
by  Jules  Simon.  The  Socialists  of  all  countries 
and  various  schools  met  in  June  and  July  to 
tliscusa  their  programmes  and  plans  of  action. 
The  first  of  these  congresses  was  held  by  the 
advocates  of  the  nationalizatitm  of  land,  of  which 
Municipal  Councilor  Longnet  of  Paris  was 
chosen  president,  and  Henry  George  honorary 
president  The  Marxists  and  the  Possiblists, 
who  met  in  the  middle  of  July,  held  long,  but 
futile  negotiations  with  regard  to  a  fusion.  The 
former,  who  believe  in  a  centralized  socialistic 
government,  numbered  180  French  Mid  189  fbr> 
dgn  delegates,  83  at  the  laMer  being  Gcnnana, 
including  11  members  of  tiie  Beicnsta^.  The 
resolutions  demand  the  eight-honr  working  day 
for  adults ;  a  weekly  day  of  rest ;  prohibition  o^ 
night-work,  with  exceptions  ;  prohibition  of 
children's  labor  under  fourteen  years,  and  lim- 
itation to  six  hours  between  fourteen  and  eight- 
een years  of  age ;  estaUishment  of  an  interna* 
tional  minimum  of  wages,  to  be  identical  for 
both  sexes ;  nomination  oi  nation^  and  inter- 
national inspectors  to  be  paid  by  the  stat&  The 
chairman  was  the  German  fjocial-Democratic 
leader  Licbknecht.  The  Possiblists,  or  Federal- 
ists, who  differ  from  the  others  chiefly  in  oppos- 
ing centralized  power,  have  for  their  leaders 
citizens  Joffrin  and  Lavy.  They  adopted  the 
same  resolutions  regarding  the  regulation  (tf 
labor  as  the  Marxists,  and  in  addition  demanded 
universal  technical  education;  liraitatitm  of 
overtime  work  to  four  hours  a  day,  with  double 
wages  for  night-work;  complete  responsibility 
of  employers  for  accidents  ;  establishment  of 
workingmen's  shops  by  the  aid  of  the  municipal 
or  state  Government ;  like  pay  tor  forrign  ud 
native  laborers;  eBtablishment  of  a  mu^um 
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rate  of  irages  in  every  locality  propoitioDate  to 
the  cost  of  living ;  abolition  of  all  laws  against 
the  OTvanization  of  laborers.  The  eongms  voted 
to  establish  an  intemationtd  oorrespondence  bu- 
reau in  Bmssels. 

Algeria. — Since  1871,  when  military  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  except  for  the  ^ibaran 
districts,  Algeria  has  been  administered  by  a 
ciTil  goTemor-general,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Presidmt  of  the  republic.  All  legislative 
measures  must  be  enaotM  by  the  Frenda  cham- 
bers. The  present  (}oTemor^Oeneral  is  Louis 
Tirman,  who  was  appointed  on  Nor.  26, 1861. 

The  area,  in  square  idlometres,  of  the  three 
departments  into  which  the  organized  part  of 
Algeria  is  divided,  and  their  population  on  May 
80, 1886,  are  given  in  the  foUowmg  table : 


DSFASnmiTB. 

Jam. 

Oux: 

81,«1T 

S4,«48 
61,4tt) 

«s048 
10i,131 

14a9,7«8 

i7i,m 

TSLSH 

210,885 

197.266 

OOMTAXTtMl : 

8ia,su 

8,910,899 

The  agricultural  population  of  Algeria  in  1887 
was  9^^,  of  which  number  2b0,fi98  were 
Europeans.  In  188i  the  marriages  among  the 
white  population  numbered  8.643;  births,  15,- 
618 ;  deaths,  18,123  ;  excess  of  births,  2,495. 

The  public  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  in- 
direct taxes,  licenses,  and  dutien  on  imports.  The 
receipts  for  1888  were  estimated  at  44,034,065 
francs.  The  military  expenditures  are  defrayed 
by  the  French  Government.  The  total  expend- 
itnres  for  1888  were  estimated  at  138,614,178 
fnmas,  of  which  48,608,887  francs  were  for  civil 
administration,  SS3S3,^I9  francs  for  military 
services,  and  30,658.797  francs  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  For  colonization  the  sum  of  2,815,000 
francs  is  set  down  in  the  budget.  From  1830  till 
1888  the  total  expenditure  in  Algeria  has  been 
0,O18,O66,4e9francs,  of  which  1,366.041,004  francs 
luive  been  covered  by  receipts  and  8,786,684,366 
ftmnes  have  been  paid  out  of  the  French  treas- 
ary,  mainly  for  mOitary  expenses.  The  total 
sum  expended  on  colonization  has  been  144,205,- 
604  francs 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Algeria 
in  the  year  after  the  conquest  was  8,000,000 
francs,  and  in  1860  it  was  only  18,000,000 
thmos.  In  1860  it  had  grown  to  167,000,000 
francs,  in  1870  to  800,000,000  francs,  and  in  1888 
to  480,000.000  francs.  The  counttr  is  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  excellent  roads  connecting 
towns  and  villages  that  have  sprung  up  among 
the  native  population.  The  Arabs  coming  Into 
daily  contact  with  Buropeans,  and  finding  regu- 
lar and  lucrative  onployment,  have  become  thor- 
oughly paeifled.  The  cultivation  of  grain,  of 
wine,  of  fruits,  anA  of  vegetables  is  exceedingly 
profitable,  and  ootton  isalso  grown  to  advantage. 
Locusts  damaged  the  crops  in  1888  to  the  extent 
of  25,000,000  francs,  and  the  local  government 
has  made  preparations  to  fight  against  this 
plague  in  the  future.  The  area  settled  by  agri- 
ooltursUsta  in  1884  was  45.000.000  acres,  94  per 


"cent,  of  which  was  owned  by  Europeans.  There' 
were  7,300,000  acres  under  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  other  cereals.  The  wine  crop  in  1887  was 
41,704,000  gallons.  The  olive  crop  of  1886 
amounted  to  54,764,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and  the 
oil  produced  was  9,034,652  gallons.  There  were 
about  20,000  acres  planted  to  tobacco  in  1887, 
producing  11.890,000  pounds,  In  1687  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  was  1,198,157;  of  sheep,  9,857,774; 
of  goats,  4,666,119. 

^e  total  value  of  the  special  imports  in  1887 
was  311,837,139  francs,  of  which  153,190,139 
francs  came  from  Prance  and  58,147,416  francs 
from  foreign  countries.  The  chief  imports  from 
Prance  were  cotton  goods,  leather  goods,  hard- 
ware, and  apparel.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
in  1887  was  185,959,802  francs,  showing  a  gun 
of  nearly  4,000,000  francs  over  the  total  for  the 
previous  vear,  due  mainly  to  increased  exports 
of  wine,  iresh  fruit,  olive  oil,  cork,  esparto  grass, 
and  copper  ore.  The  exports  of  cereals  to  France 
were  ^,680,087  francs  in  value ;  of  wines,  26,- 
668,898  francs;  of  animals,  20,454,844 francs;  of 
wool,  16,794,4^  francs.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  of  esparto  and  other  fibers  for  paper  stock 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1887  was 
8,956,  of  3,085,755  tons,  and  the  number  cleared 
was  4,269,  of  2,828,482  tons.  This  was  exclusive 
of  the  large  coasting  trade  carried  on  largely  in 
steamera  which  afford  regular  and  cheap  transit 
between  the  ports.  The  merchant  navy  of  Al- 
geria in  the  beginning  of  1888  consisted  of  166 
vessels,  of  4.450  tons.  A  netwoi^  of  railroads 
which  is  extending  every  year  secures  rapid 
communication  in  the  interior.  The  main  fine 
runs  parallel  with  the  coast  from  the  frontiers 
of  Morocco  to  those  of  Tunis,  connecting  with  a 
line  in  Tunis  that  has  been  built  for  182  miles. 
Branches  running  south  oommnnicate  with  Bis- 
kra, Uecheria,  and  other  towns.  The  total  length 
of  railway  open  for  traflBc  in  1888  was  1,560 
miles.  The  people  of  Algeria  have  asked  the 
French  Government  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  400,- 
000,000  francs  for  new  railroads,  harbors,  and 
other  remunerative  works.  The  telegraphs,  in- 
clusive of  Tunisian  branches,  have  a  total  length 
of  3,646  miles,  with  6,678  miles  of  wire. 

Tunis.— The  regency  of  Tunis,  nominally  a 
vassal  of  Turkey,  was  declared  to  be  under  the 
protectorate  of  Prance  in  1682,  and  since  then 
the  judicial,  educational,  and  administrative  sys- 
tems have  been  to  a  large  degree  assimilated  to 
those  of  France.  The  Bey,  Sidi  Ali,  is  governed 
in  all  public  acts  bv  the  advice  of  the  French 
minister  resident,  who  acts  under  the  direction 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  which 
has  a  special  bureau  devot«d  to  Tunis.  The 
French  Resident  General  is  M.  Regnault. 

The  revenue  for  1888-'89  was  estimated  at 
81,876,000  piasters,  of  which  8,310,000  piasters  are 
obtained  by  direct  taxation,  8.600,000  piastera 
come  from  customs  duties,  6,430,000  piasters 
from  monopolies,  and  7,000,0000  piasters  are 
taken  from  the  surplus  of  previous  budgets  (1 
piaster  =  12  cents).  The  budget  for  1689-'90 
makes  the  total  revenue  15,600,000  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  19,200,000  francs.  Revenue  has 
fallen  off  owing  to  a  drought  in  1888.  In  1889 
the  harvest  was  abundant.  The  public  debt  was 
converted  in  1684  into  a  consolidated  loan  of 
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129,000,000  francs  bearing  0  per  cent  Interest, 
and  in  the  same  ^ear  tine  floating  debt  was 
taken  up  by  the  emission  of  6,807,520  francs  of 
perpetual  4  per  cent,  rente. 

The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  64,200,000 
francs,  an  increase  of  6,600,000  franca  over  the  pre- 
vions  year,  the  imports  of  floar  from  France  nar- 
ing  trebled  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Che  crops. 
The  imports  of  cotton  goods  in  1887  were  5,30u,- 
000  francs  ;  of  coffee  and  sugar,  2,400,000 ;  of 
liquors,  2,000,000  francs.  The  exports  of  olive 
oil  in  that  year  were  valned  at  4,600,000 
francs ;  of  wheat,  6,000,000  francs ;  of  barley, 
8,450,000  francs:  of  esparto,  1,700,000  francs; 
d  roonges,  800,000  francs ;  of  woolen  goods,  5.- 
700,000  franca.  The  total  exports  of  staple 
products  amounted  to  22,450,000  francs.  There 
were  no  exports  of  wheat  or  barley  in  1888,  but 
the  defloienoy  was  in  part  made  good  br  in- 
creased exports  of  other  articles,  the  total  for 
the  Tear  being  16,700,000  francs.  Of  the  exports 
in  1^,  8,600,000  francs  were  defined  for  Italy, 
5,50^000  francs  to  France,  and  3,500,000  francs 
for  England  and  Malta.  Of  the  imports  6,000.- 
000  francs  were  from  England  and  Malta,  6,- 
760,000  francs  from  France,  8,500,000  francs 
from  Germany,  3,750,000  francs  from  Belgium, 
3,125,000  francs  from  Austria,  and  2,000,000 
francs  from  Italy.  The  number  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  the  principal  ports  in  1887  was  6,725, 
of  1,673,266  tons,  three  fourths  of  the  tonnage 
being  French  There  are  260  miles  of  railroads 
and  2,000  miles  of  telegraphs  in  operation, 

Indo-China.— Bv  the  decree  of  Oct  17, 1S87, 
Cochin-Ghina,  Catnoodia,  Annam,  and  Tonqtiin 
were  all  placed  under  the  control  of  one  official, 
the  Qovemor-Gleneral  of  Indo-China,  with  a  lieu- 
traant-^vemor  in  charge  of  the  loiDal  adminis- 
tration in  Cochin-China  and  residents  general  as 
chief  civil  officers  in  Annam  and  Tonquin  and 
in  Cambodia.  By  virtae  of  the  same  decree  and 
that  of  April  12, 1888,  the  protectorate  of  Annam 
and  Tonquin  were  placed,  with  the  other  coun- 
tries that  go  to  form  French  Indo-China,  under 
the  direction  of  the  MinistiT  of  Marine  and 
the  Colonies.  Each  of  the  lour  countries  re- 
tains its  separate  budget  and  administrative  au- 
tonomy, M,  Piquet  replaced  M.  Rheinart  as 
Governor-General  of  Coonin-China  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1889. 

The  kingdom  of  Annam  proper,  deprived  of 
the  six  provinces  that  form  the  Frencn  colony 
of  Coohin-Chinaand  of  the  thirteen  provinces  of 
Tonquin.  is  inhabited  by  about  3,000,000  persons, 
not  counting  the  Laos  tribes  or  Hcb  dwelling 
in  the  chain  of  mountains  that  forms  the  east- 
em  watershed  of  the  Medong,  HuS,  the  capital, 
has  30,000  inhabitimts,  and  with  its  suburbs,  50,- 
000.  The  educated  classes  profess  Confucianism. 
There  are  about  420,000  native  Roman  Catholic 
(%rUtiaas.  Dong  Kang,  the  King  of  Annam, 
died  in  January,  1889,  aoA  Bung  Kang,  son  of 
the  former  King  Tu  Due,  was  chosen  by  t^ie 
court  as  his  successor  with  the  approval  of  the 
French  Government  As  the  new  king  is  only 
ten  years  of  age,  a  regency  was  formed  nnder  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Flwai  Due. 

Tonquin  is  peopled  by  the  same  race  as  Annam 
proper.  It  is  about  one  third  as  large  as  France, 
and  contains  from  9,000,000 to  13,000,000 inhabit* 
anta.   There  are  400,000  native  CfariBtiaiu.  Ha- 


noi, the  cspitaL  has  a  population  of  140,000.  The 
imports  oi  the  port  of  Raiphon  in  1887  amount- 
ed to  88,868,725  francs,  and  the  exports  to  10,051.- 
801  francs.  Tonquin  has  much  soil  of  exceeding 
fertility,  and  possesses  large  coal  fields  not  yet 
developed.  Tnere  are  said  to  be  rich  mines  <rf 
gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper.  Coal  mines  have 
been  opened  at  Honmy.  The  budget  of  Annam 
and  Tonquin  for  lw8  makes  the  total  receipts 
17,821,000  francs,  and  the  expenditures  17,084,- 
620  francs.  The  troops  consisted  of  2,720  officers 
and  staff  employ^  and  22,583  men,  of  whom  11,- 
883  were  natives. 

The  rebellion  against  French  authoritr  in  Ton- 
quin, encouraged  Dy  the  authorities  of  the  ndgb- 
boring  Chinese  provincb  of  Quaog^,  was  atilTin 
full  activity  at  the  beginning  of  1869.  The  reb- 
els were  well  armed  and  ably  led.  The  people 
were  largely  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  even 
paid  them  taxes.  Tne^  were  exasperated  by  the 
taxes,  partly  punitive,  imposed  by  the  Frenoi  on 
Tillages  alieniy  imporerbbed  by  war  and  river 
piracy.  The  natiTe  collectors  were  ordered  to 
take  hostages  from  the  villages  that  would  not 
pay,  and  if  that  failed  of  the  purpose,  to  attadi 
the  cattle  and  implements.  leaving  the  villagers 
no  resource  except  to  join  the  robbers.  Ao- 
cording  to  an  official  computation  Tonquin,  up 
to  1888,  had  cost  the  French  army  7,930  men 
throiigh  death,  and  rendered  unfit  for  service 
36,630  more.  The  medical  reports  for  1889  were 
more  favorable  than  they  had  been,  Thuyet, 
the  ex-Regent  of  Annam,  who  was  falsely  re- 
ported killed  in  1888,  recruited  a  force  in  China 
to  enter  Tonquin  at  Caoban^.  In  connection 
with  his  movements,  river  piracy  increased  in 
ttie  northeast  of  the  Red  river  delta.  Some  of 
the  chief  robbers  were  d^tured.  A  French  force 
went  to  Caobang  in  wder  to  meet  an  invading 
force.  A  village  in  which  a  bodr  of  rebels  for- 
tified themselves  was  captured  after  a  aiego,  and 
in  Haiduong  proTince  Colonel  ServiSres  burned 
to  the  ground  a  large  town  that  had  sheltered  pi- 
rates. Xumerous  uuids  of  Chinese  pirates  were 
dislodged  on  the  Claire  tiver,  but  they  returned 
to  their  positions  in  greater  force,  and  a  second 
French  column  was  unable  to  make  head  against 
them.  General  Borgnis-Desbordes  muched  in 
January  a^inst  a  formidable  force  of  Chinese 

Sirates.  He  dislodged  them  from  the  flxst  of 
leir  fortified  positions,  losing  an  officer  and 
twelve  European  soldiers.  On  Feb.  2  he  attacked 
them  near  Cho  Chu,  and  captured  one  position 
after  another.  At  Cliomoi  another  severe  oi- 
gagement  took  plsoe,  which  resulted  in  the  return 
of  most  of  the  Cninese  that  Thuyet  had  recruited. 
While  in  March  the  other  provinces  were  peace- 
ful, Bacninh  and  Haiduong  were  distarbed  by 
native  insurgents.  In  order  to  suppress  these 
the  military  authorities  decided  that  it  was  safe 
to  return  to  the  system  of  employing  against 
them  the '  indigenous  soldiers,  who  understand 
their  habits  and  stratagems,  and  can  evoi  so- 
quaint  themselves  with  their  faces  and  names. 
This  plan  proved  successful.  Before  summer 
most  of  the  pirate  chiefo  had  surrendered  or 
ceased  their  activity  except  near  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  taxes  were  paid  with  r^nilarity. 

An  ex-officer  of  the  French  navy,  H.  de  May- 
r6na,  induced  the  tribe  of  Sedangs  inhabiting  a 
small  distriet  on  the  borders  oi  Annam  to  aft- 
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cept  him  as  their  Icin?-  In  1889  an  official  was 
sent  to  the  Sedane  viflages  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  disapproval  of  the  French  Government  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  adventure,  and  to  take 
them  and  their  neighbors,  the  Mahongs,  under 
French  protection. 

Colonies. — The  colonies  and  protectorates  of 
France,  inclusive  of  Algeria  andi  Tunis,  have  an 
anr^ate  area  of  8,113,110  square  kilometres 
and  a  population  estimated  at  30,138,000  souls. 
In  Asia  there  are  the  French  stations  in  India, 
508  square  kilometres  in  area,  with  3T7,366  in- 
habitants in  1888 ;  the  colony  of  Cochin  China, 
50,800  square  kilometres  in  extent,  with  a  popu- 
lAtion  estimated  in  1886  at  1,796,000;  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cambodia,  about  100,000  square  kilo- 
metres, with  1,900,000  inhabitants ;  the  orotected 
king^m  of  Annam,  275,800  square  kilometres, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  6,000,000 ;  and 
Ton^nin,  a  protectorate  administered  by  French 
officials,  containing  90,000  square  kilometres,  and 
9,000.000  inhabitants.  In  Africa,  besides  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  the  French  possessions  include  Sene- 
gal and  its  depmdencies,  858,500  square  kilo- 
metres, with  abont  1,850,000  inhabitants ;  34,000 
square  kilometres  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  the  French 
territory  of  the  Congo  and  Gaboon,  estimated  to- 
gether at  670,000  square  kilometres,  with  a  pofia- 
lation  unknown ;  the  island  of  Reunion,  contain- 
ing 175,271  inh^itants  in  1886 ;  Sainte-Marie  de 
Madagascar,  Mavotte,  Noesi-B£.  Obock,  and  the 
jHvtectorate  of  the  Comores ;  and  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar,  591,964  square  kilometres  in  area, 
with  a  [mpulation  of  3,500,000  which  stands  vir- 
tually under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The 
French  possessions  in  Oceanica  include  Kew  Cal- 
edonia and  the  Loyalty  Isles,  Tahiti,  and  Moorea, 
Rarutua  and  Rimltara  of  the  Austral  gronp,  or 
Tubuai  Isles  (annexed  in  1880),  the  ardiipelago 
of  Tnamotu  and  the  Gambier  Isles,  the  Marque- 
sas Islands,  the  Waliis  Islands,  and  the  Isles  sous 
]e  Vent,  the  last-named  annexed  in  1888,  having 
an  area  of  470  square  kilometres  and  5,300  inhab- 
itants, making  the  total  area  of  the  French  islands 
in  the  Pacific  23,606  square  kilometres,  and  the 
population  85,668.  In  America  France  possesses 
St.  Piem  and  Miqnelcm,  885  sqnare  kilometres, 
with  5,939  inhabitants  in  1887 ;  Guadeloupe  and 
its  dependenoies,  1,870  sqnare  kilometres,  with 
183,619  inhabitants  in  1886;  Martinique,  988 
square  kilometres,  with  175,755  inhabitants;  and 
French  Guiana,  121,418  sqnaie  kilometres,  with 
36,906  inhabitants. 

The  imports  and  exports  and  the  colonial 
budgets  of  some  of  the  colonies  for  1886  an 
given,  in  thonsands  of  francs,  in  the  following 
table: 
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In  the  same  year  the  French  Chambers  appro- 
priated 37,294',000  francs  for  the  colonial  service. 
The  budget  for  1880  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  56,768,633  francs  on  the  colonies,  the 
chief  items  being  0,333,000  francs  for  Senegam- 
bia,  over  4,000,000  francs  for  Reunion,  3,600,000 
francs  for  New  Caledonia,  2,700,000  francs  for 
Cochin-China,  and  15,750,000  francs  for  Annam 
and  Tonquin.  In  addition  the  tmdget  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  contains  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonies. 

There  are  71  kilometres  of  railroad  in  Cochin- 
China,  806  kilometres  in  Senegal,  126  kilometres  ' 
in  Reunion,  and  194  kilometres  in  Martinique. 
The  telegraphs  in  operation  in  the  colonies  com- 
prise 2,810  Kilometres  in  Cochin^hina  and  Cam- 
bodia, 2,457  kilometres  in  Senegal,  and  126  kilo- 
metres in  Reunion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  the  French  possessions 
on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  were  disturbed  by  the 
warlike  actions  of  the  natives  of  the  banks  of 
Muny  river.  The  territory  is  claimed  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  which,  however,  took  no 
steps  to  suppress  the  disorders.  The  French 
Government,  therefore,  proceeded  to  conquer 
and  annex  the  district  in  spite  of  Spanish  pro- 
tests, and  a  lively  exchange  of  notes  took  place, 
in  consequence,  between  the  two  Cabinets. 

There  nas  been  a  spirited  rivalry  in  the  same 
n^on  between  the  French  and  the  "English.  Be- 
fore the  re-establishment  of  French  stations  at 
Porto  Novo  and  Kotonon  the  trade  <^  Dahomey, 
Abeokuta,  and  other  places  in  the  interior  passed 
through  Lagos.  King  Tofa,  the  native  chief  of 
Porto  Novo,  who,  previous  to  the  French  Pro- 
tectorate had  been  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Da- 
homey, closed  the  route  through  his  territory 
that  had  been  used  by  the  Dahomians,  upon 
which  the  King  of  Dahomey  threatened  to  de- 
scend upon  Porto  Novo,  and  finally  carried  out 
his  threat  killing  people  and  sacking  villages. 
In  April,  1880,  three  French  war  vessels  went  to 
Kotonou.  and  troops  were  landed.  The  British 
have  fined  and  deported  chiefs  over  whom  they 
claim  a  protectorate  for  having  entered  into  en- 
gagements with  French  pol)tt(»l  agents.  A  dif* 
noulty  has  arisen  with  the  British  Government 
in  regard  to  the  protectorate  declared  over  the 
Bontokoo  country  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
France  proclaimed  a  protectorate  also  over  the 
Samoo  country,  whicn  lies  between  the  Great 
Scarcies  and  the  Mellicouri  rivers.  The  Bey 
Sherbro,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  country,  as- 
serted that  be  stood  under  British  [»oteotion  by 
virtue  of  treaties  dating  from  184S,  and  when 
the  E^ench  attempted  in  March,  1880,  to  estab- 
lish a  cnstom-house  on' his  territory  he  made  a 

Erisoner  of  the  French  commandant,  and  took 
im  to  the  nearest  British  post,  whence  be  was 
sent  to  Freetown,  and  there  was  liberated.  A 
French  expedition  overran  the  Samoo  district, 
killed  the  people  who  resisted,  destroyed  vil- 
lages, drove  out  the  Bey,  who  took  refuge  with 
the  English,  and  thoroughly  subjugated  the 
country.  There  was  a  convention  signed  in  1881 , 
whereby  France  and  England  limited  the  exten- 
sion of  their  dominion  on  either  side  to  a  line 
drawn  midway  between  the  Mellicouri  and  the 
Great  Scareies  rivers ;  but  the  French  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  would  not  ratify  the  arrange- 
ment 
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FRATEBKAL  CONGBESS. 


FBATE&NAL  CONOBESS.  The  National 
Fraternal  Congress  is  composed  of  delegates  rep- 
reeenting  various  radeties  formed  for  matau 
benefit  and  protection  and  the  nuuntenanoe  of 
an  insurance  fund  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
illness  and  death.  The  third  annual  session  vas 
held  for  two  days  at  the  Hotel  Yendome,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nor.  13  and  14, 1889.  The  roll  of  officers 
comprise  John  Haskel  Butler,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Prendent,  O.  M.  Shedd,  of  New  York,  Seentary, 
and  George  Hawkes,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer. 
Seven  new  societies  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship, and  one  was  refused  on  account  of  endow- 
ment policy,  membership  in  the  Congress  being 
confined  to  orders  without  this  feature.  The 
orders  represented  were :  Ancient  Order  of  Unit- 
ed Workmen,  with  delesates  from  Iowa,  Peun- 
a;lTania,  Missouri,  and  Kansas ;  Knights  of  Hon- 
or, from  New  York  and  MasMchnntts;  Royal 
Areanum,  from  Hassadiusetts  and  Maryland ; 
American  Legion  of  Honor,  from  New  York  and 
Boston;  Home  Circle,  from  Boston;  Order  of 
United  FriencU,  from  Rhode  Island  and  Penn- 
OTlvania ;  Roral  Templars  of  Temperance,  from 
New  York ;  Knights  of  Maccabees,  from  Michi* 
«n;  Koi^ts  of  Pythias,  from  PennsylTania ; 
Eqaitable  Aid  Union,  from  Penns^rania  and 
New  York ;  Improred  Order  of  Heptasophs, 
from  Pennsylvania ;  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Hon- 
or, from  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachu- 
setts ;  Northern  Mutual  Belief  Association ;  Or- 
der of  Chosen  Friends,  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  ;  Order  of  Qolden  Cross,  from  Massachu- 
setts ;  Order  of  Qoldea  Chain,  from  Maryland ; 
Fraternal  Legion,  from  New  Jrasey;  Order  of 
Mutual  Protection,  from  New  York ;  and  Boral 
Society  of  Good  Fellows,  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  and  Protected  Home  Circle,  each  with 
delegates  from  Massachusetts.  To  these  may  be 
add^  the  Orders  of  the  Fraternal  Lodge,  Le- 

S'on  of  Honor,  Knights  of  Columbia,  and  United 
tttes  Benevolent  Fratnnity,  which  were  not 
reraesented  this  year. 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees,  made 
and  accepted,  were :  Those  in  regard  to  medical 
examiners  and  examinations ;  the  condemnation 
of  the  attitude  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  of  Kansas  toward  fraternal  beneficial 
societies;  of  the  treasurer,  with  balances  over 
Mid  above  current  expenses  of  the  session ;  and 
that  on  statistics  and  good  of  the  orders.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  statisticB 
that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  appropriate  blanks  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  from  fraternal  societies ; 
that  all  societies  be  requested  to  famish  data 
and  statistics  necessary  for  proper  census  re- 
ports ;  and  that  mora  care  be  ocserved  in  ex- 
cluding the  immoral  and  dissipated  from  mem- 
bership in  the  various  societies,  was  adopted.  A 
constitutional  amendment  was  adopted,  provid- 
ing for  the  sending  of  all  reports  from  commit- 
tees and  officers  to  the  secretary,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  time  of  the  meetings  of  the  an- 
nual Congress,  to  allow  for  their  printing  and 
distribution  to  officers  and  delegates.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Laws  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  accepted,  and  its  recommendations  were 
adopted ;  First,  that  the  fraternal  societies  should 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  all  laws  re- 
latiiig  to  insurance  companies,  regular  or  co-op- 


erative. Second,  that  no  legislation  is  needed, 
except  to  protect  the  fraternal  beneficial  orden 
from  societies  not  properly  fraternal,  in  States 
where  the  distinction  Is  not  drawn  bv  present 
legislation.  Third,  if  deemed  advisaUe,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  in  certain  States,  the 
New  York  law  should  be  used,  omitting  the  re- 
port to  the  insurance  commissioner,  and  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  a  new  department,  to 
be  Gftlled  the  Department  of  the  FrateniU  (h<- 
dera,  in  its  stead. 

The  general  t«nor  and  purposes  of  the  societies 
forming  the  Congress  are  further  embodied  in 
the  report  of  the  president,  as  submitted  to  the 
delegates.    He  said : 

'*  You  have  assembled  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  in  third  annual  session,  as  representatives 
of  fraternities  whose  purposes  are  to  develw 
in  their  living  memoers  -the  trae  spirit  m 
brotiierly  love,  and  to  provide  for  the  widows, 
orphan  children,  and  dependents  of  deceased 
members  abundant  protection.  The  world  has 
witnessed  the  majestic  growth  of  associatitms 
whose  time-honored  records  for  valiant  achieve- 
ments in  charitable  work  bear  illustrious  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  noble  instincts  and 
aspirations  in  hnmanity.  The  neat  brother- 
hoods  which  have  been  founded  within  the 
shrines  of  Masonry  and  Odd-Fellowship  ara  en- 
during monuments  to  a  grandeur  and  nobility 
in  manhood.  The  amount  of  good  which  these 
organizations  have  accomplished  is  well  nigh  in- 
conceivable, yet  they  have  never  claimed  or  at- 
tempted to  oner  substantial  benefits  to  the  homes 
and  families  of  their  deceased  members.  To 
their  poor  and  nnfortonate,  with  unstinted  hand, 
have  they  brought  their  generous  offerings,  not 
alone  of  mone^,  but  of  brotherly  empathy  and 
the  strong  uplifting  arm.  Beside  the  newly  made 
graves  of  the  departed  they  have,  through  tbe 
centuries,  mingled  their  tears  with  those  of  tbs 
widow  and  the  orphans,  and  by  acts  ct  kindness 
and  watchfulness  lightened  the  sorrow  in  their 
saddened  hearts  and  homes.  Bevond  this,  in  the 
line  of  helpfulness  and  aid,  the  older  fraternities 
have  not  carried  charitable  purpose.  If  the  oom- 
forta  of  the  home  which  the  hnsband  and  father 
had  supplied  were  to  be  continued  after  his 
death,  be  must  needs  purohase  the  protection  of 
those  who  made  a  business  of  providing  it  Un- 
fortunately, this  protection  could  not  be  pur- 
ehued  under  listing  market  rates,  at  a  price 
within  the  ability  of  those  whose  need  of  it  was 
greatest.  For  the  home  of  him  who  could  meet 
the  purchase  price  of  the  commodity,  it  would 
not  probably  be  required.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
where  the  requirement  even  of  the  necessities  of 
life  was  aotnal,  the  hea'^  cost  barred  its  acqnirs- 
ment.  A.  humble  meooanio  in  a  small  Penn- 
sylvania village,  twenty-one  years  ago,  quietly, 
unostentatiou^v,  and  even  to  himself  uncon- 
sciously, touched  a  spring  that  set  in  operation  a 
movement  that  has  proved  in  itself  to  be  the 
most  valuable  and  important  system  of  protec- 
tion for  the  home  that  mankind  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. He  lived  to  witness  the  development  of 
his  simple  idea  into  the  great  fraternal  bme- 
flciary  system.  He  saw  the  army  of  brothers, 
from  his  little  band  of  men  in  Meadrille,  increase 
year  by  year  in  numbers,  in  strength,  and  in 
character,  until  then  had  passed  in  nview  be- 
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fore  his  happy  Tjslon  lUmost  a  million  of  frater- 
nal men,  enluted  under  the  standard  that  he  had 
raised,  vho  vere  confident  of  assured  protection 
to  their  homes.  The  records  spread  oefore  him 
showed  the  distribotion,  hj  virtue  of  its  ^mple 
operation,  of  more  than  $100,000,000  in  the  homes 
of  the  common  people  of  his  country.  Those 
who  needed  oonld  hare,  because  the  beneficent 
system  had  brought  the  price  of  protection 
within  the  means  of  the  humblest  mechanic  at 
the  bench,  the  clerk  at  his  desk,  and  the  laborer 
who  tilled  the  soil.  A  few  Tears  ago  he  died, 
and  his  body  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  b^  his 
mourning  brethren ;  but  hts  memory  is  ohenshed 
hy  the  fraternal  men  of  eveir  society  and  asso- 
ciation, and  the  ^nd  order  that  he  founded  has 
erected  a  munificent  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  John  J.  Upchnrch. 

**  The  method  of  this  system  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  is  briefly  described.  That  broth- 
erly love  which  is  taught  and  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  older  fraternities  is  the  element 
applied  to  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
benefits  formeriy  supplied  only  through  business 
or  commercial  channels.  Every  thought  of  ^in 
or  profit  is  eliminated  from  the  process.  The 
sole  mercenary  feature  that  can  exist  under  the 
system  only  adds  to  its  stability,  and  lies  in  the 
natural  fact  that  each  brother  is  inspired  by  the 
love  of  his  own  home  to  protect  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  in  the  home  of  his  deceased  brother. 
But  around  the  system,  as  a  sustaining  power 
and  support,  a  reserve  force  of  vital  strength, 
maintamin^  its  solidity  and  guaranteeing  its 
perpetuity,  is  the  fraternal  sentiment  that  exists 
in  tne  heart  of  every  man,  which  is  kindled  and 
kept  (^low  by  the  ennobling  influences  and  the 
love  of  kindly  deeds  and  charitable  work  enconr- 
i«ed  and  promoted  within  the  lodge  room  and 
the  council  chamber. 

"As  representatives  of  associations  forming 
this  system,  you  have  met  that  yon  may  take  in- 
to conrideration  measures  for  its  careful  preset^ 
vation,  discuss  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
established,  and  adopt  precautionary  measures 
to  ward  oS  dangers  which  may  threaten  from 
those  who  are  hostile  to  it,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  inherent  in  it  from  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
tions of  humanity.  Twenty-four  fraternal  asso- 
ciations are  included  in  the  Congress,  whose  to- 
tal membership  is  about  900,000.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  members  of  those  fraternities 
that  have  not  yet  become  associated  with  us  in 
the  work  of  the  Congress,  our  system  has  more 
tiian  1,000,000  men  and  women  as  members.  It 
is  wiser  for  us,  then,  at  the  outset  of  our  annual 
work,  to  pause  for  a  single  moment  and  view  the 
magnitude  ot  the  interests  involved  in  any  un- 


dertaking, whether  it  be  humble  or  exalted^ 
which  aims  to  benefit  or  strengthen  this  system. 
The  future  of  a  million  home^  the  comforts  of 
daily  life,  the  Uessings  of  education,  poesiUy  the 
maintenance  of  endearing  family  ties,  depend  in 
some  measure  upon  oar  deliberations  and  recom- 
mendations. Knowing  you  all  as  I  do,  and  the- 
earnestness  of  purpose  that  has  actiuted  you, 
individually — many  of  you  during  years  of  faith- 
ful and  self-sacrificing  labor— 1  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which  you  will  per- 
form your  duties.  As  I  review  the  suggestions 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  one  year  ago, 
I  can  find  very  little  to  add  thereto.  Each  an- 
nual session  is  of  greater  value  than  its  prede- 
cessors. There  has  been  idle  criticism  because 
the  Congress  hus  apparently  accomplished  little. 
In  reality,  more  has  been  obtained  from  t^e 
meetings  than  the  promoters  anticipated.  It 
requires  time  to  accomplish  a  permanent  good, 
however  small,  when  so  many  varied  interests 
and  so  large  a  number  of  individuals  have  to  be 
brought  into  united  and  accordant  action.  The 
fact  that  to-day  we  have  a  Congress  of  fraterni- 
ties, and  have  been  able  to  assemble  for  two  oon- 
secutire  years,  merely  upon  the  theory  of  its  util- 
ity, is  success  in  itself.  We  can  now  step  forih 
with  confidence,  and  formulate  plans  and  de- 
clare our  methods  with  a  certainty  that  the 
brotherhoods  we  represent  will  treat  them  at  least 
with  respectful  consideration. 

"  Tou  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  quali- 
fications for  membershm  In  the  Congreas,  upon 
the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  laws, 
coQceming  matter  referred  to  tiiem  at  the  last 
annn^session.  When  mv  suggestions  were  made 
last  year,  the  number  oi  associations  organized 
to  pay  maturing  benefits  was  small,  and  they 
were  working  in  reality  as  fraternities.  During 
the  year,  tns  number  has  very  materisUy  in- 
creased, and  in  the  character  of  their  work  they 
seem  to  have  eliminated,  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  consonant  with  statute  law,  all  idea  of  any 
other  than  fraternal  relation  among  their  mem- 
bers. My  own  view  is  that  our  present  require- 
ment for  membership  is  a  good  one,  and  that  no 
amendment  would  be  salutary.  We  want  no  as- 
sociation in  this  Congress  organized  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  making  money  for  its  promoters.  It  is 
no  discredit  to  any  organizer  of  a  society  that 
he  should  accept,  or  have  in  contemplation,  the 
substantia]  rewards  of  faithful,  efficient  serv- 
ice. That  is  legitimate.  But  when  you  find 
the  evidence  of  a  speculative  invention,  and  the 
expectation  of  profit  or  of  dividends  from  the 
annual  income,  in  the  o^nization  ot  an;  so- 
called  fraternity,  whether  it  be  within  or  wiuiout 
the  limitations,  such  facts  are  questionable." 


G 


OEOClRAFHICAl  PROeRESS  AND  DIS- 
COYERY.  Africa.  The  great  event  of  geo- 
graphical interest  during  the  year  was  the  return 
of  the  Stanley  Relief  Expedition.  No  other 
African  journey  has  been  watehed  with  the  at- 
tention that  this  perilous  undertaking  has  excited 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  Eumors  of  disaster 
were  rife  at  the  time  when  the  advance  column 


was  lost  sight  of  during  the  journey  through  the 
dense  unknown  foreste  lying  between  the  Am- 
wimi  and  Emiii  Pasha's  country ;  and  the  choice 
of  the  Congo  route  was  recorded  as  having  been 
proved  a  fatal  mistake.  The  undertaking  was, 
indeed,  carried  out  with  dreadful  loss  of  life  and 
acute  suffering  from  hnn^r, disease, and  war; 
but  it  accompi^hed  its  prime  object  in  opening 
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the  way  to  civilization  for  the  Europeans  and 
Egyptians  shut  up  in  the  pasha's  province,  and 
more  than  fulflUed  expectation  in  ita  geograph- 
ical results 

The  voyage  from  Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo,  and  up  that  river  to  the  Aruwimi, 
together  with  the  advance  of  Stanley  up  the 
Aruwimi  with  a  part  of  hia  forces,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  left  at  Yambuya  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Tippu  Tib  were  noticed  in  the  "  An- 
nual "  for  18o7.  We  give  in  this  volume  a  map 
of  Stanley's  route ;  and  in  the  volume  for  1888, 
at  page  123,  will  be  found  a  map  of  Central  and 
Southern  Africa,  showing  a  larger  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. An  account  of  Erain  Bey  and  his  work 
in  Africa  was  given  in  the  article  '*  Geographical 
Frogrees  and  Discovery  "  in  the  volume  for  1886. 

The  rear  guard  of  Stanley's  party  was  left  in 
a  palisaded  camp  at  Yambuya  on  tne  Aruwimi, 
under  the  charge  of  Maj.  Edmund  Barttelot 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Jamieson.  Thev  were  to  wait  there 
until  the  arrival  of  Tippu  Tib  with  the  carriers 
he  had  promised,  and  then  follow  the  advance 
column  to  the  Albert  lake.  If  Tippu  failed, 
they  were  to  discard  a  part  of  the  baggage  and 
hasten  on  with  the  rest. 

Stanley  set  out  on  June  38, 1887,  with  889  offi- 
cers and  men  np  the  Aruwimi.  They  were  met 
from  the  first  by  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  departure,  without,  however, 
any  loss  to  Stanley's  party.  On  the  18th  of  July 
they  reached  Bonalya ;  here  they  began  a  jour- 
ney by  land,  heading  due  east  toward  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  where  they  expected  to  find  Emin  Pa* 
sha.  From  the  last  of  August  to  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, they  suffered  more  or  less  from  hunger, 
and  death,  and  desertion  rapidly  thinned  their 
ranks.  On  the  13th  of  August,  at  Air-Sibba, 
they  were  attacked  with  poisoned  arrows  and 
lost  five  men.  Aug.  SI  ttiey  met  a  party  of 
Manynema  belonging  to  the  caravan  of  Ugar- 
rowa,  alias  Uledi  Balyuz,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  former  tent  boy  of  Speke's.  Twenty-six  men 
deserted  to  this  caravan.  At  Ugarrowa's  station, 
farther  on,  flfty>six  men  were  left  to  recover 
from  sickness.  The  region  had  been  so  devas- 
tated by  the  Arabs  that  food  was  very  scarce, 
Oct.  18  they  entered  the  settlement  occupied  by 
Kilinga-Longa,  a  Zanzibari  stare  belonging  to 
Abed  oin  Salim,  an  old  Arab  whose  bloody  deeds 
are  recorded  in  "  The  Congo  and  the  Founding 
of  its  Free  State."  Of  the  month  that  followed 
Stanley  says : 

This  proved  an  awAiI  month  to  us.  Not  one  mem- 
ber of  our  expedition,  white  or  black,  will  ever  forget 
it  Out  of  the  889  men  with  whom  we  ntartod  we  lost 
63  by  desertion  and  death  between  Yambuya  and 
VKarrowwas,  and  left  56  sick  at  the  Arab  station.  On 
reaohiDg  KiUiufa-Longa's,  we  found  we  hod  lost  65 
more  men  by  starvation  and  desertion.  Wo  bad  lived 
priacipally  on  wild  fruit  and  nuts.  Abed  Bin  Salim's 
i«lave8  did  their  utmost,  short  of  open  hostilities,  to 
ruiu  the  expedition.  Tney  induced  the  men  to  soil 
rifles  and  clothing,  so  tliat  when  we  left  wo  were  beg- 
gared and  the  men  were  nearly  naked.  We  were  too 
weak  to  canr  the  boat  and  seventy  loads  of  goods, 
and  we  left  them  at  KilingarLonga't),  under  Surgeon 
Parke  and  Cupt.  Kelson.  .  .  . 

Our  suSering  from  hunger,  which  began  on  Aug.  81, 
terminated  on  Nov,  12.  Ourselves  and  men  were 
skeletons.  Out  of  the  889  men  we  now  numbered 
ooly  174,  and  several  of  thera  had  no  hope  of  life  left. 


A  halt  was  ordered  for  the  people  to  recupente. 
Hitherto  they  were  skeptical  of  what  we  had  told 
them.  The  suffering  baa  been  so  awful,  the  calam- 
ities so  numerous,  the  foresta  bo  endless  that  they  re- 
Aised  to  believe  that  by  and  by  webliould  see  ^ains 
and  cattle  and  the  Nyania  and  the  white  nan,  £rain 
Pasha.  We  felt  as  though  we  were  dragging  tbem 
along  with  a  cfaidn  around  our  necks. 

"  Beyond  these  liordsbipa,"  said  I,  "  Ilea  a  eoontiy 
nntoucned,  whose  food  is  abnndant  and  where  you 
will  foiget  your  miseries  ;  so  cheer  up,  boys  ;  be 
men ;  press  on  a  little  faster." 

They  were  deaf  to  our  prayers  and  entreaties,  for, 
driven  by  hunger  and  suffering,  thev  isold  their  rifles 
and  eauipments  for  a  few  cars  of  Indian  com,  deserted 
with  tlie  ammunition,  and  were  altogether  demonl- 
ized.  Perceiving  that  prayers  and  entreaties  and 
mild  punisbmeato  were  of  no  avail,  I  then  resorted 
to  visiting  upon  the  wretches  the  death  penalty.  Two 
of  the  worst  cases  were  aeoordingly  token  end  hanged 
in  the  presence  of  all.  We  halted  thirteen  days  at 
Ibwiri  and  reveled  in  fowls,  goats,  bananas,  com, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  beans,  etc.  The  supplies 
were  inexhaustible.  Toe  people  glutted  themselvea. 
The  result  was  that  I  had  ITS  sleek  and  mo&tiv  robttit 
men  when  I  set  out  Ibr  Alt>ert  Myanza  on  Nov.  iL 
(One  man  had  been  killed  by  an  arrow.) 

We  were  still  126  miles  from  the  lake,  but  with 
food  such  a  distance  seemed  nothing.  On  Dec  1  we 
flighted  the  open  country  fttim  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
which  was  named  Uount  Pisgab  because  it  was  our 
first  view  of  the  land  of  promise  and  plenty.  Dec.  6 
we  emerged  on  the  plams,  and  the  gloomy,  deadly 
forest  was  left  behind.  After  one  hundred  and  six^ 
days  continuous  gloom  we  saw  the  light  of  day,  mak- 
ing everything  beauUful.  We  thought  we  had  never 
seen  grass  so  green  or  country  so  lovely.  The  men 
leaped  for  joy  and  ran  with  their  burdens.  .  .  . 

Dec.  6,  we  camo  to  the  country  of  the_  powerful 
Chief  Mazomboni.  Our  road  lay  through  liis  numer- 
ous villages.  The  notives  sighted  us  and  were  pn- 
pared.  We  seized  a  hill  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  the 
center  of  a  ma^s  of  villages  on  Dec.  9,  occupied  it,  and 
built  a  zariba  of  brushwood  aa  fast  as  we  could  cut  it. 
The  war-cries  were  terrible  from  hill  to  hill  acroe."  the 
valleys.  People  gathered  by  hundreds  froai  all  polnu. 
and  war  homn  end  drums  announced  the  stnwle. 
We  checked  the  first  advance  of  the  natives  with  a 
little  skirmish,  and  captured  a  oow,  the  first  meat  we 
bad  tasted  ainoe  leaving  the  ocean.  Night  passed 
peaoefhlly. 

[n  the  morning  we  opened  a  parley.  The  natives 
were  anxious  to  know  who  wo  were,  sod  wo  were 
equally  anxious  to  glean  news.  They  said  HazamboDi 
only  held  tlie  country  for  Kabba  B^ra,  who  waa  their 
real  king.  They  Anally  accepted  cloth  and  brass  rode 
to  show  Mazamooni,  and  hostilities  were  suBrended 
until  morning,  when  Maxamboni  sent  word  that  we 
must  be  driven  ft<om  the  land.  The  proclamatioa 
was  greeted  in  the  valley  with  deafening  cbeen. 
Their  word  Kanwana  signifies  peaoe  and  Attrtcau 
war.  We  hoped  we  had  heard  wrongly  therefore,  and 
sent  our  interpreter  nearer  to  inquire.  They  l«- 
sponded  *'  Eurwana,"  and  emphauaed  it  with  twe 
arrows  flred  at  him. 

Our  bill  was  between  two  valleys.  I  sent  forty 
nwD  under  Lieut.  Stairs  to  attack  the  natives  in 
one  valley  and  thirty  under  Mr.  Jephson  into  the 
other  valley.  Stairs  crossed  a  deep  river  in  fiice  of 
the  natives,  assaulted  the  first  village,  and  took  it. 
The  sharpshooters  did  effective  work  and  drove  the 
natives  l>ock  up  the  opposite  slope  until  the  flj^ht  be- 
came general.  Jophson  also  drove  the  natives  in 
front  of  him.  He  marched  strslgfat  up  the  valler, 
driving  back  the  people  and  takine  villages  as  m 
went.  At  3  p.  u.  not  a  native  was  visible  anywhera 
except  on  one  small  bill  a  mile  and  a  hair  west. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  we  continued  our 
march.  During  the  day  we  had  four  little  fights.  On 
the  13th  we  marched  straight  east,  and  were  attacked 
by  new  forces  every  liour  until  noon,  when  we  halted 
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for  refresfaments.  At  1  p.  h.  w«  resomed  oar  march, 
and  flfteea  n^nutes  later  I  cried,  Prepare  for  ^ht 
of  Nyaoxa  1  *'  Th«  men  murmured  and  doubted,  and 
said;  "  Why  does  the  moEter  cootinuall^  talk  this 
wayl  Nyanztt  itideod  1  Ib  not  this  a  pkm,  and  c&n 
WB  not  see  the  mouutaina  at  least  four  davA*  march 
ahead  of  lUit"  But  fifteen  minutes  later  the  Albert 
Nj-Mua  was  below  them.  All  oame  to  kiBH  m^  hands 
in  reoc^ition  of  my  prophecies.  Our  position  waa 
6.W0  feet  above  the  sea,  the  lake  8,900  feet  below  us. 
We  were  then  in  1°  20'  north  lantude.  The  south 
end  of  the  Nyanza  lay  mapped  out  aboot  ux  miles 
south  of  this  position. 

Bight  Bcroes  to  the  eastern  shore  ma  the  trib- 
utary Semliki,  Aovriug  fVom  the  aouthweet.  As  we 
descended,  the  natives  100  feet  below  poured  In  on  ua, 
but  their  primitive  style  of  fighting  did  not  delay 
us.  The  rear  ffuard  fought  them  uoBl  we  wore  within 
a  (9w  hundred  feet  of  tne  plain,  where  we  camped. 
We  were  attacked  during  the  night,  but  we  drove 
them  awi^. 

At  9  o'do^  next  moraine  we  reached  the  villwe 
of  Kakonpo,  but  wore  unaue  to  oiake  ftiends  vitb 
the  inhahitonte. 

They  would-aot  be  fliendly,  beoause,  never  having 
beard  of  a  white  man,  they  feared  we  would  scare 
thdr  cattle  awav.  They  would  not  accept  any  prea- 
enta,  or  indeed  have  anythinff  to  do  with  as,  al- 
though thAy  were  perfectly  dviL  Theyoave  uawater 
to  dnnk,  but  nothmg  else.  They  showed  na  the  path, 
and  wo  camped  half  a  mile  ftom  the  lake. 

Uy  couriers  tVom  Zanzibar  evidently  hod  not  ar^ 
rived,  or  Emin  Pasha  would  have  been  at  the  south- 
eostem  shore  of  the  lake.  My  boat  was  190  milea 
distant,  and  there  was  no  tree  in  sight  large  enoufih 
to  make  a  canoe.  We  had  used  nearly  all  our  remoiu- 
ing'  ammuoltioB  in  the  five  days'  fighting  on  the  pi^in, 
aim  a  long  fight  munt  exhaust  our  stock.  There 
was  no  feoubu  plan  oxocpt  to  retreat  to  Ibwiri,  build 
a  fort,  and  teaa  for  stores  and  ammunition,  senditw 
tbe  boat  it  should  have  been  brought  fVom  Ki- 
lingt'Longa'a  to  scareh  for  Emin.  This  plao,  after  a 
long  (Wiossion,  we  resolved  upon.  On  the  15th  we 
marched  to  Kavnlla,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 
The  Kakongo  natives  ahot  arrows  into  our  bivouac 

We  resumed  the  march  by  night,  and  by  10  a.  il 
of  tbe  16th,  we  had  gained  the  crest  of  toe  plateau, 
the  natives  following  us  tutil  tiiey  became  tired. 
On  Jan.  7  we  were  m  Ibwiri  ai^in,  LieuL  Stain 
being  sent  to  Eilinn-Longa's  to  bring  storee.  Only 
11  men  were  brought  into  the  fort  out  of  SS  sick,  the 
rest  having  died  or  deserted.  Soon  after  Sturs's  de- 
parture I  waa  attacked  witii  gastritis  and  an  abcesa 
under  the  arm,  I  recovered,  and  after  fiMty-sOTSQ 
days  set  out  for  Albert  Nyanxa  on  April  8. 

April  S6,  we  ag^  arrived  in  Ifuzamboni's  oountiy. 
lie  oonsented  to  make  a  blood  brotherhood  with  me, 
though  tlua  time  I  had  fifty  less  rifles  than  on  my 
former  visit.  Jlaaamboni's  example  waa  taken  bv  the 
other  chiefs,  and  we  hod  Uttla  <uffloulty,  thou^  wo 
lived  royally. 

One  day's  march  from  the  lake,  natives  came 
from  Kavalli,  saying  that  a  white  man.  named 
"  Molej ja "  had  given  to  their  chief  a  bla^-k 
packet  for  Stanley,  his  son.  From  their  stories 
about  "  big  ships  as  large  as  islands  filled  vith 
men,"  it  was  evident  that  thejr  meant  Emin 
Pasha.  The  next  day's  march  brought  them  to 
the  chief,  who  gave  Stanley  a  note  from  Emin 
covered  with  a  strip  of  black  American  oil-cloth. 
The  note  said  that  "as  there  had  been  a  native 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  white  man  had  been 
seen  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  he  had  gone 
in  his  steamer  to  make  inquiries,  but  hod  been 
unable  to  obtain  reliable  information,  as  the  na- 
tires  vere  terribly  afraid  of  Kabba-Rega,  King  of 
UnyoTO,  and  connected  erery  stranger  with  him." 
He  oegged  them  to  remain  until  he  could  com- 


municate  with  them.  Mr.  Jephson  was  dis- 
patched the  next  day  with  the  boat,  and  on  the 
i«9th  of  April  arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  Pasha 
and  SigDor  Casati.  They  were  together  until 
Mar  25,  when  Stanley  returned  to  Fort  Bodu, 
which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Capt  Nelson 
aad  Lieut  Stairs.  The  latter  had  been  to  Uear- 
rowwa's  to  bring  on  the  56  men  who  were  left 
there  sick,  but  all  were  dead  bnt  16. 

Leaving  some  of  his  men  in  garrison,  Stanley 
pushed  on  toward  Yambuya  wiUi  111  Zanzibaris 
and  101  of  the  Pasha*s  people,  to  bring  up  tbe 
vast  stores  left  with  Maj.  Borttelot,  from  whom 
he  had  heard  nothing.  On  Aug.  17  he  met  the 
rear  column  at  Bonalya,  or,  as  the  Arabs  c^ed 
it,  Unarya.  Here  he  found  in  charge  Mr.  Bon- 
ney,  who  told  him  that  Maj.  Barttelot  had  befm 
shot  by  the  Manyuema  a  month  before,  that  Mr. 
Jamieson  has  gone  to  Stanley  Falls  to  try  to  get 
more  men  from  Tippu  Tib,  Mr.  Troup  had  gone 
home  invalided,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  at  Bangala, 
600  miles  below  on  the  Congo. 

I  found  the  rear  column  a  terrific  wre4^.  Ootof  8S7 
men  only  71  remaning ;  out  of  71  only  Si  fit  for  serv- 
ice, and  these  wore  moetly  scarecrows.  Aocording 
to  Bonney,  during  the  thirteen  months  and  twenty 
days  that  lud  elapsed  since  I  left  Yambuva,  tbe  reoora 
is  one  ofdisaster,  desertion,  and  death.  I  have  not  tbe 
heart  to  go  into  detuls,  many  of  which  are  incredible, 
and  indwd  I  have  not  time.  There  are  still  far  mon 
loads  than  I  can  cany.  Atthe  same  time  articleH  need- 
ful are  missing.  Deserters  ftom  the  advance  column 
icached  Yambuya  to  aptead  the  report  that  I  was  dead. 
They  lutd  no  papers,  out  officers  accepted  the  reiiott  MT 
deserters  as  a  fifet. 

In  Jvntury,  at  an  officen*  meas  meeting,  Hr.  Want 
proposed  that  my  Instmctiona  should  m  canceled. 
The  only  one  who  appears  to  have  <Ks«eoted  was  Mr. 
Bonney.  Acoordingfy,  my  persoD^  kit,  medictnee, 
soap,  candles,  and  provisions  were  sent  down  the 
Congo  as  superfluities.  Thus,  after  making  an  im- 
mense personal  sacrifice  to  relieve  them  and  cheer 
thom  up,  I  find  myself  naked  and  even  deprived  of 
the  necessities  of  nfe  in  AfHca.  But,  strange  to  s^. 
I  have  kept  two  hats,  four  pairs  of  boota,  a  flanna 
shirt,  and  I  propose  to  go  hack  to  Emin  Paaha  and 
across  Africa  with  thia  ^ly  African  kit. 

I  pray  you  to  aay  that  we  were  only  eighty -two  days 
from  Albert  lake  to  Bonalya  and  sixty -one  ftom  Fort 
Bodo.  The  (Ustance  is  not  very  great.  It  ia  the  petqtle 
who  i^l  one.  Going  to  Nyanza  we  folt  as  though  we 
had  the  tedious  task  of  draggiog  tbenL  In  returning, 
each  man  knew  the  road  aad  did  not  need  any  stimu- 
lua.  Between  Nyonsa  and  here,  we  only  lost  three 
men,  one  by  datertion.  I  brought  ISl  Zonabaris 
here,  I  lett  59  at  Fort  Bodo,  total  ISO  men  out  of  889 ; 
loss  60  per  cenL  At  Yambuya  I  left  SfiT  men.  There 
are  only  71  left,  10  of  whom  wUl  never  leave  tbe  camp. 
Loaa  over  70  per  cent  This  proves  that  though  the 
sufferings  of  the  advance  were  unprecedented,  the 
mortality  was  not  so  great  as  in  camp  at  Yamboy^ 
The  Bumvors  of  the  marofa  are  all  roDUSt,  vUIe  the 
Burvivora  of  the  rear  column  are  thin  and  moat  un- 
healthy looking. 

Stanley  says  his  party  was  In  one  unbroken  for- 
est for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days.  The  grass 
land  was  traversed  in  eight  days.  North  and 
south  the  forest  area  extends  from  Nyangwe  to 
the  southern  borders  of  the  Monbottu.  From 
the  Congo  it  extends  east  to  about  29"  east 
longitude,  and  how  far  west  beyond  the  Congo 
is  unknown.  The  tract  described  covers  246,000 
square  miles,  and  north  at  the  Congo  is  &u  addi- 
tional tract  of  20,000  square  miles  between  Upoto 
aodtheArwimi.  Between  Tambnya  and  the  Ky^ 
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KDZA  five  distinct  laognages  vere  met  with  among 
the  natives. 

The  land  slopes  from  the  plateau  above  the 
Kyanza  to  the  Congo  from  5,500  to  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Korth  and  south  of  their 
track  through  the  grass  land  the  siuface  was 
mnch  broken  b;'  cones  or  isolated  summits  or 
ridges.  The  highest  points  to  the  northward 
were  not  more  than  6,000  feet;  but  bearing  315 
d^rees  magnetic,  about  50  miles  from  the  camp 
on  the  lake  they  saw  a  mountain,  with  snow- 
oovered  snmmit,  towering  to  a  height  of  17,000 
or  18,000  feet  above  the  ae&. 

•I  have  met  with  on\j  three  Hfttivea  who  tare  seen 
the  lake  toward  iLo  aoutli.  Thoy  agree  that  it  is 
large,  but  not  i>o  large  w  the  Albert  Nysnza.  The 
Aruwimi  beoomes  known  u  the  Buhali  about  100  miles 
■bOTS  Tambaya.  As  it  nesra  the  Mepoko  it  is  c^led 
the  Nevoa;  beyond  its  oonfluence  with  the  Nepoko  it 
IS  known  as  the  No  Welle ;  800  diiIob  from  the  Congo 
it  is  called  the  Itlri,  whidi  is  soon  chaoged  into  the 
Itori,  which  name  it  rcfauDs  to  its  eonroe.  Ten  mio- 
ntes'  maroh  from  the  Itun  waters  we  saw  the  Nyansa, 
like  a  mirror  in  its  Immetue  gulf. 

Hr.  Stanley  reorganized  his  force,  gathering 
those  that  were  left  of  the  rear  column  and  such 
Hanvnema  as  offered  their  services,  and  started 
on  the  return  journey  to  the  Albert  lake.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Emin  and  Mr.  Jephson 
should  start  from  the  lake  about  July  26  with  a 
sufficient  esoort  to  conduct  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Bodo  to  a  nev  station  to  be  built  near  Kavalli, 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  lake,  thus  relieving 
Stanley  of  the  necessity  for  nuking  aoother  jour- 
ney to  Fort  Bodo. 

On  Oct  80,  having  cost  off  the  canoes,  the  land 
march  began  in  carnotit,  and  two  days  later  we  dia- 
covered  a  large  plautttin  plantation  m  ehaive  of  the 
dwaift.  The  people  flung  themaelves  on  the  plant- 
aioB  to  make  as  laige  a  provision  as  posdble  for  the 
dreaded  wilderness  ahead  of  us.  The  most  enterpris- 
ing always  secured  a  fair  share,  and  twelve  hours  later 
would  be  Aimished  with  a  week's  provialoD  of  pl^t- 
am  flour.  The  feeble  and  indolent  reveled  for  the 
time  being  on  abundance  of  roasted  fruit,  but  always 
neglected  providing  tor  tlie  ftitnre,  and  thus  became 
victims  to  &mine. 

After  moving  from  this  place  ten  days  passed  be- 
fore we  reached  another  plantation,  during  which 
time  we  lost  more  men  than  we  had  lost  between  Bo- 
nalya  and  Uvarrowwa's.  The  sm^l-pox  broke  out 
■monff  the  Hanyuema  and  thur  followers,  and  the 
mortaufyjvras  terrible.  Our  Zanzibaris  escaped  diia 
pmt,  however,  owing  to  the  vaccination  they  bad  un- 
oersone  on  board  the  "  Madura." 

We  were  now  about  four  days'  marefa  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Ihuru  and  Iturt  rivers  and  within 
about  a  mile  from  the  Ihuru.  As  there  was  no  posri- 
bilitv  of  crossing;  this  violent  and  large  tributary  of 
the  Ituri  or  Aruwimi,  wc  had  to  follow  its  right  baidc 
until  a  croeuiu!  could  be  discovered. 

Four  days  later  we  stumbled  across  the  principal 
village  of  a  district  called  Andikumu,  surrounded  by 
the  unest  plantation  of  bananas  and  plantdns  we  had 
yet  seen,  which  all  the  Manyucma's  habit  of  spc^tion 
and  deatmction  had  been  unable  to  deittToy.  Then 
our  people,  afler  severe  starvation  during  fourteen 
days,  gorged  themeolvea  to  such  excess  that  it  con- 
tributed fpeatl;  to  lessen  our  numbers.  Every  twen- 
tieth indiridual  suffered  some  complaint  whioh  en- 
tirely iDcapooltated  him  fVom  duty.  The  Ihuru  rivor 
was  about  four  miles  south-southeast  from  this  plac& 
flowing  ftom  east-northeast,  and  about  60  yards  oroad 
and  deep  owinif  to  the  heavy  rains. 

From  AodiCumu,  a  ux  days*  march  northerly, 
nought  us  to  another  flourishing  settlement  called  lu- 


deman,  situated  about  four  hours*  march  from  the 
river  we  supposed  to  be  the  Ihuru.  Hera  I  was  con- 
siderably nonplussed  by  the  f^rievoos  discrepancy  be- 
tween native  ecoounts  and  my  own  observations.  The 
natives  called  it  the  Ihuru  river,  and  my  Instruments 
and  chronometer  made  it  very  evident  that  it  could 
not  be  the  Ihnni  we  knew,  nnally,  after  oaptnring 
some  dworA,  we  discovered  that  it  was  Uie  right 
branch  of  the  Ihmii  river,  called  the  Dui  river,  this 
agreeing  with  my  own  views.  We  searched  and  ibund 
a  place  where  we  oould  build  a  bridge  across.  Ur. 
Bonney  and  our  Zanribar  chief  tiirew  themselves  into 
the  work,  and  in  a  fev  hours  the  Dui  river  was  safely 
bridged  and  we  passed  from  Indemao  into  a  district 
entirely  unvisited  by  the  Manyuema. 

In  this  new  land 'between  right  and  left  members 
of  the  Ihuru,  the  dwartb  called  Wambutti  were  very 
numerous,  and  conflicts  between  our  rear  guard  and 
these  crafty  little  people  occurred  daily,  not  withoitt 
harm  to  both  parties.  Such  as  we  conmved  to  capt- 
ure we  oompelled  to  show  the  path,  bat  invariably  wr 
some  reason  they  clung  to  east  and  east-nortneast 
paths,  whereas  my  route  required  a  southeast  direc- 
tion because  of  the  northing  we  had  made  m  seeking 
to  cross  the  Dui  river.  Finally,  we  foUowed  elephant 
and  game  tracks  on  a  southeast  course,  but  on  IJcc.  9 
we  were  compelled  to  holt  for  a  forage  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast  forest,  at  a  spot  indicated  by  my  chart  to  be 
not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Ihuru  river, 
which  many  of  our  people  had  seen  while  we  resided 
at  Fort  Bodo. 

I  sent  150  rifles  back  to  a  settlement  that  was  IS 
miles  back  on  the  route  we  had  oome,  while  many 
Huiyuema  followers  also  undertook  to  follow  them. 

During  the  absence  of  these  foragers,  whioh 
was  inexplicably  long,  the  camp  was  a  scene  of 
hunger  and  misery.  Mr.  Bonney  was  accord- 
ingly left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  with  a  small 
force,  besides  "twenty-six  feeble  sick  wretches 
already  past  all  hope,  unless  food  could  be 
brought  to  them  within  twenty -four  hours," 
while  the  others  set  out  to  hunt  for  the  missinff 
foragers. 

In  a  dieery  tone,  tiiongfa  my  heart  was  never  heav- 
ier, I  told  Ae  for^-thiee  hunger-bitten  people  that  1 
was  going  bock  to  hunt  up  the  missinfr  men ;  prob- 
ably 1  should  meet  them  on  the  rood^  but  if  I  did  that 
they  would  be  driven  on  tbe  run  with  food  to  them. 
We  traveled  nine  miles  that  afternoon,  having  passed 
several  dead  people  on  the  rood,  and  earty  on  the 
eighth  day  of  their  absence  from  camp  met  them 
marching  in  an  eaay  fashion,  bat  when  we  were  met 
the  pace  was  altered  to  a  quick  step,  so  that  in  twenty- 
six  houre  from  leaving  Stawahin  camp  ws  were  back 
with  a  cheeiy  abundance  around,  gruel  and  pmridge 
boiling,  bananas  boiling,  plantains  roasting,  and  some 
meat  simmering  in  pots  for  aoup.  TbSa  has  been  the 
nearest  approadi  to  absolute  starvation  in  all  my  Af- 
rican experience.  Twenty-one  persons  suocumMd  in 
this  dreadful  camp. 

Having  a  presentiment  that  the  garrison  had 
not  been  removed  from  Fort  Bodo,  Stanley 
crossed  the  Ihuru  and  proceeded  thither,  when 
he  found  tbe  51  of  the  50  he  had  left  there,  not 
a  word  having  been  received  from  Emin  or 
Mr.  Jephson.  The  whole  force  therefore  set 
out  for  Kavalli ;  134  were  left  in  camp  on  the 
Ituri,  and  the  others  pushed  forward,  hearing 
nothing  from  Lake  Albert  till  they  reacbca 
Gaviras,  where  they  were  met  by  messengers 
bearing  letters,  informing  them  that  a  rebel- 
lion had  broken  out  at  Duffle,  and  Emin  and 
Jephson  had  been  made  prisoners.  Plans  had 
been  made  to  entrap  and  rob  Stanley  on  his  ar- 
rivaL  In  the  midst  of  the  rebellion  a  force  of 
Mahdists  arrived  at  Lado^and  their  general  sent 
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up  three  Peacock  dervishes  to  demand  the  in- 
stant surrender  of  the  country.  The  rebels  seized 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  decided  on 
war.  The  Mahdists  captured  Regaf,  killing  some 
and  making  many  pnsoners,  and  causing  gen- 
eral constematioD,  This  attack  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  diange  their  minds  about  Stanley,  to  whom 
they  began  to  look  to  get  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties. The  Mahdista  took  Kirri  and  Mug^i, 
and  besieged  Duffle,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
500  soldiers,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Regaf 
and  send  to  Khartoum  for  reinforcements.  The 
|u^a  was  still  nnwilliDg  to  leaTs  his  people, 
trusting  that  the  invasion  wonld  put  an  end  to 
the  rebellion.  On  this  point  Stanley  says : 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  on  Kas^.  11, 18B8,  aft- 
er B  maroh  or  600  mUeo  to  hunt  up  the  rear  column,  I 
met  oaly  a  miseruble  roainast  of  it,  wrecked  by  the 
irresoluUoD  of  its  ofSccrs,  neglect  of  their  promisea, 
and  inditfercnce  to  tbeir  written  orders,  you  will  read- 
ily understand  why,  after  anotlior  march  of  700  miles. 
I  was  a  little  put  out  when  I  dLscoverod  that,  iosteaa 
of  pertbrmiaz  th^  promise  of  conducting  the  ^rri- 
son  of  Fort  Bodo  to  the  Nyanza,  Mr.  Jephsou  and 
Emin  Pasha  had  allowed  themaelvea  to  be  made  pris- 
onon  OD  about  the  very  duy  they  were  expected  by 
the  sarrUoD  of  Fort  Bodo  to  reach  them.  It  could  not 
be  plenaant  reading  to  find  that,  instead  of  being  able 
to  relieve  Endn  Pasha,  I  was  more  than  likely, 
the  tenor  of  these  letterii,  to  loso  one  of  my  own  om- 
eers,  and  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  Europeans  in 
that  unlucky  Equatorial  Province.  However,  a  per- 
sonal interTWW  with  Mr.  Jepfaaon  waa  neceosaiy,  in 
the  flTSt  plaoa,  to  understand  fSurly  or  folly  the  atate 
of  affiiirB. 

On  Feb.  8, 1S88,  Hr.  JephaoD  arrived  In  Uie  after- 
noon at  our  camp  at  Kavalli  on  the  plateau.  T  was 
startled  to  hear  Mr.  Jephson,  in  plain,  undoubtbur 
words,  say :  *'  Sentiment  is  the  pasha's  worst  enemy  ; 
no  one  keeps  Emin  Panha  book  out  Btnin  Pasha  him- 
self." This  is  a  summary  of  what  Mr.  Jephson  had 
learned  during  nine  months  ftvm  May  2o.  1S88,  to 
Feb.  S,  18S9.  1  gathered  sufficioatly  tVnni  Mr.  Jeph- 
soa*B  verbal  report  to  conclude  that  durinf;  nine 
months  neither  tne  pasha,  Signor  Cosati,  nor  any  man 
In  the  province  had  arrived  nearer  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  which  was  told  us  ten  mouths  before : 
thus :  The  paaha. — If  my  people  fn>,  I  go.  If  they  ' 
stay,  I  stay.  Signor  Casati. — If  the  «tvemiv  goea,  I 
go.  If  the  governor  atava,  I  stay.  The  fhitiiihl. — If 
the  paaha  goes,  we  go.   If  the  pasha  stays,  we  st^. 

But  the  condition  of  affairs  gave  Stanley  the 
hope  that  he  might  at  lost  receive  definite  answer. 
He  sent  orders  for  the  men  left  behind  in  camp 
to  be  brought  on  to  Kavalli,  that  the  expedition 
might  be  concentrated  and  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, and  sent  dispatches  to  the  pasha  asking 
now  he  oould  best  oe  aided.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  simplest  plan  would  be  for  him  to  seize 
a  steamer  and  bring  the  refagees  to  Stanley*s 
old  camp  on  the  lake. 

On  Feb.  13  the  surprising  news  was  received 
that  Emin  Pasha  was  at  anchor  below  the 
camp,  having  arrived  with  two  steamer-loads 
of  people  desirous  of  leaving  the  country.  They 
were  to  return  for  another  company  as  soon 
as  the  first  should  be  provided  for.  It  was 
found  that  the  rebel  soldiers  had  been  led  to  Re- 
gtif  to  attempt  its  recapture  from  the  Mahdists, 
and  had  been  defeated ;  amon^  the  killed  were 
some  of  the  pasha's  worst  enemies.  The  soldiers 
were  panic-stricken,  and  declared  they  would  not 
fight  unless  Emin  were  set  at  liberty,  and  this 
aoeordingly  had  been  done.  It  was  learned  from 
Mr.  Jepluon  that  the  province  had  been  in  a  dis- 


turbed state  for  some  time,  and  that  the  pasha*! 
greatest  trouble  arose,  not  from  the  ontside,  but 
from  internal  discontent    Mr.  Jephson  added : 

Before  closing  my  report  I  must  bear  witness  to  the 
lact  that  in  my  frequent  oonvenations  with  all  sort* 
and  oonditioiis  of  the  ponha's  people  I  heard,  vHh 
hardly  any  exceptions,  only  praise  of  his  jnetice  and 

Sinerositv  to  his  people,  but  1  have  heard  it  suoseeted 
■at  he  did  not  hold  hia  people  with  a  mifflraestlj 
firm  band. 

But  Stanley  found  to  his  consternation  that 
Emin  still  had  scruples  about  leaving  his  prov- 
ince. He  said  he  thought  Selim  and  the  Enp- 
tians  would  return  to  his  standard,  and  it  looked 
like  desertion  to  leave  his  people  at  the  Mafadi's 
mercy.  Stanley  called  a  council  of  war,  and  sub- 
mitted the  situation  to  his  officers.  They  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  expedition  move 
on  for  Zanzibar  on  April  10,  with  such  persons 
as  chose  to  accompany  it.  This  was  the  answw 
returned  to  Emin,  and  when  April  10  arrived 
the  expedition  moved.  Emin  tmd  about  400 
followers  decided  to  go  with  it.  The  very  next 
day  Stanley  was  taken  severely  ill.  and  his  death 
was  seriously  feared,  but  Dr.  Parke  pulled  him 
through,  and  a  month  later  the  journey  was  re- 
sumed. 

Then  little  by  little  I  gathered  strength  and  or> 
dered  the  march  for  home.  Dificovery  after  diaoovery 
in  the  wonderfU  r^on  was  mode.  The  snowy  mue 
of  Ruwensori,  the  "  Cloud  King  "  or  "  B^n  Creator?' 
the  Semliki  river,  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanxk,  tae 
Plains  of  Ueongora,  the  nalt  lakes  of  Kativj,  the  new 
peoples.  Wakoqju  of  the  Great  Mountains,  the  dmtil- 
ers  of  tne  rich  forest  region,  the  Awambo,  the  fine- 
tbatured  Wasongora,  the  Wonyoro  bandits,  and  then 
the  Lake  Albert  Edward  tribe,  and  the  ahepberd  nn 
of  the  eastern  uplands,  the  Wonyankori,  bWidea  the 
Wanya-ruwamba,  nad  the  Wazinja,  until  at  lart  we 
came  to  a  church  whose  cross  donunated  a  Christiaa 
settlement,  and  we  knew  that  we  had  reached  tlx 
outskirts  of  blessed  dviluation.  .  .  . 

The  route  I  had  adopted  was  one  which  skirted  the 
Baleifga  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  or  there- 
aboutit  fVom  the  Nyanxa.  The  first  day  was  a  birish 
path,  but  the  three  fbllowiog  davs  tried  our  Egyptians 
sorely,  because  of  the  ups  and  downs  and  the  breaks 
of  cane  grass.  On  arriving  at  the  southera  end  of 
theae  mountains  we  were  made  aware  that  our  march 
was  not  to  be  ntrintermpted,  fiir  the  King  of  0nyon> 
had  made  a  bold  push,  and  had  annexed  a  respecta- 
ble extent  of  country  on  the  left  side  of  the  Semliki 
river,  which  embraced  all  the  open  grass  land  be- 
tween the  Semliki  river  and  the  forest  region.  Thus, 
without  makintr  an  immense  dUour  through  the  foi^ 
est,  which  would  have  been  futal  to  most  m  the  Egvp- 
tians,  we  had  no  option  but  to  press  on  despite  Kabba 
Rega  and  his  Warasura.  This  latter  name  is  fdvcn  to 
the  Wanyoro  by  all  notivea  who  have  come  m  con- 
tact with  them.  The  first  day's  encounter  wn  de- 
cidedly in  our  favor,  and  the  effect  Of  it  cleared  the 
territory  as  fitr  as  the  iietnliki  river  free  of  the  Wa- 
rasura. 

Meantime  we  had  become  aware  that  we  were  on 
the  threshold  of  a  region  which  promised  to  be  verr 
interestinfr,  for  daily  ns  we  advanced  to  the  southward 
the  great  snowy  range  which  had  so  suddculv  armttd 
our  attention  and  excited  our  intense  interest  (on  May 
1, 18B8) grewlargerandbolderinto view.  Itexte&dcd 
a  long  distance  to  the  southwest,  vhich  would  inevi- 
tably take  Mn  some  distance  otf  our  oourse  unless  a 
pass  could  be  discoveiod  to  shorten  the  (Ustance  to 
the  countries  south.  At  Buhobo,  where  we  bad  the 
skirmish  with  Kabtta  Ee^'s  raiders,  we  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  billy  range  which  bounds  tite  Semliki 
valley  on  its  northwest  and  MNithWesi  aides.  On  the 
opposite  aide  nee  Bnwenxori,  the  Snow  mounttiS) 
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and  in  its  euormoaa  eastern  flask,  which  dipped  down 
ffTfiduallv  until  it  fell  into  the  level,  and  was  aeem- 
mgly  joined  with  the  table  land  of  Unvoro.  The 
Irainpy  weatArn  flank  dipped  down  auddenly,  as  it 
Menna  to  us,  into  lands  tiiat  we  knew  aot  name 
an  yet  Between  these  opposing  banien  npread  the 
SemUki  valley,  so  like  a  lake  at  fu  eaatern  extremi^ 
thatoneofourofficerBexclwmedthatitw&B  the  lake, 
•ndtlie  female  followers  ofthe  Egyptians  set  up  a  shrill 
lululuson  Meine  their  own  lake,  the  Albert  Nvanza, 
afcun.  With  the  naked  eye  it  did  wpear  like  the 
lake,  but  a  field  fcIaBS  revealed  that  it  was  a  level 
gttmy  plain,  white  with  the  ripeiMSB  of  its  (jraaa. 
Those  who  nave  read  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  "  Albert 
Nyanza  "  wlU  remember  the  paasage  wherein  he  states 
that  to  the  southwest  the  Nyanza  stretches  "  inimita- 
bly." He  might  bo  well  in  error  at  such  a  distance, 
when  our  own  people,  with  the  plane  scarcely  four 
miles  away,  mistook  tne  plun  for  the  Nyanta.  As 
the  pIiUD  recedes  tiouth  westerly  the  boshM  become 
thicker,  finally  acadas  appear  in  their  foresto,  and  be- 
yond these,  again,  tiie  dead  black  thickness  of  an 
unpeDetrablfl  trofnoal  forest  j  but  the  plain,  as  far  ae 
the  eye  oould  oommaod,  ecmtmned  to  lie  tec  to  twelve 
miles  wide  between  tbeae  moimtain  bairienf  and 
through  the  center  of  it,  wmetimea  tncUmng  toward 
the  southeast  mountains,  sometimee  to  the  southwest- 
ern range,  the  Semliki  river  poura  its  waten  toward 
the  AlMit  Nyanxa. 

In  two  marohes  ttom  Buboho  we  stood  opoo  its 
basks,  and  alas  for  Mason  Bey  and  Qeesi  Pasha,  had 
fiiey  bnt  halted  tbdr  steamerv  for  half  an  hour  to  ex- 
amine thu  river,  they  would  have  seen  sulflclent  to 
excite  much  geographical  interest,  for  the  river  is  a 
powerful  stream  ftx>m  eighty  to  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  averaging  nine  feet  depth  fVom  side  to  hide,  and 
having  a  current  c(  from  three  and  a  ha^  knots  to 
fimr  knots,  in  sixe  about  equal  to  two  tUrds  of  the 
Victoria  Nhe. 

As  we  wero  erossing  this  river  the  Waraaura  at- 
tacked OS  from  the  rear  with  a  well-directed  volley, 
bat  fortunately  the  dlstaooe  was  too  great.  They 
were  chased  for  some  miles,  bnt,  fleet  as  gntyhoonds, 
they  fled,  so  there  was  no  oosQidtieB  to  report  on  ei- 
ther side. 

We  entered  the  Awamba  country  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Semliki,  and  our  marches  for  several  days 
afterward  were  through  plantun  plantations  which 
flourished  in  the  clearings  made  in  this  truly  African 
forest.  Finally  we  struek  the  open  again  immedi- 
ately tmder  Buwenzorl  itself.  Much,  however,  as  we 
had  flattered  oturselves  thst  we  should  see  some  mar- 
velous scenery,  the  Snow  mountain  was  very  coy, 
and  hard  to  see.  On  most  days  it  loomed  impending 
over  us  like  a  tropical  storm  cloud  ready  to  dissolve 
in  rain  and  ruin  on  us.  Near  sunset  a  peak  or  two 
here,  a  txeat  there,  ^  ridge  beyond,  white  with  snow, 
shot  into  view,  javged  tdouds  whirling  and  eddying 
round  them,  and  then  the  darkness  or  night.  Often 
at  sunrise,  too,  Suwenzori  would  appear  iresh,  clean, 
l»igbtly  pure ;  profound  blue  voids  above  and  around 
it;  every  line  and  dent,  knoll,  and  turret- like  crag 
dnplr  marked  and  elearly  visible ;  but  presently  ul 
iroma  be  buried  under  mass  upon  mass  of  miat  un^l 
the  immense  moontain  was  no  more  viriUe  than  if  we 
were  thousands  of  nulce  away.  And  then,  also,  the 
Snow  mountain,  being  set  deeply  in  the  ranffe.  the 
nearer  we  approudied  the  base  or  the  range  the  less 
we  saw  of  H,  for  nigher  ridges  obtruded  themselves 
and  barred  the  view.  Still  we  hare  obtained  three 
remariEable  views — one  from  the  Nyanxa  Phun,  an- 
other ftvm  Kavalli,  and  a  third  from  liie  Soudi 
Point 

In  altitude  above  the  sea  I  should  estimate  it  to  bo 
between  18,000  and  19,000  feet.  We  can  not  trust  our 
triangulationB,  for  the  angles  are  too  small.  When  we 
were  in  podttons  to  asontain  it  correctly  the  incon- 
stant monntMn  gathered  his  cloudy  blankets  around 
him  and  hid  hunmlf  fVom  view :  but  a  clear  view 
from  the  loftiest  summit  down  to  Uie  lowest  reach  of 
now,  obtained  from  a  place  called  Karimi,  makes  roe 
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confident  that  the  height  is  between  the  figures  sti^ 
above. 

It  took  us  nineteen  marches  to  reach  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  ranjfe,  the  Semliki  valley  being  below  us  on 
our  right,  which,  if  the  te^ous  mist  had  permitted, 
would  have  bewt  enwsed  in  every  detul.  Thatpartor 
the  valley  travereed  by  us  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Awamba,  while  the  ^bitable  portion  of  the 
ranse  is  principally  denominated  Ukoigu.  The  huts 
of  these  natives,  the  Bakoqju,  are  seen  as  high  as  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Almost  aU  our  officers  had  at  one  time  a  keen  Anon 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  the.oIlmbers  of  these  Af- 
rican Alps,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  in  a  very  un- 
fit statetfor  such  a  work.  Tne  pasha  only  managed 
to  get  1,000  feet  higher  than  our  c^p.  Lieut. 
Sburs  reached  the  height  of  10,677  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  had  the  mortification  to  find  two  deep  gul& 
between  Urn  and  the  Snowy  mount  proper.  He 
brought,  however,  a  good  collection  of  plants,  among 
wMch  were  giant  heather,  blackberries,  and  bilber- 
ries. The  pasha  was  in  his  element  among  these 
plants,  and  has  classified  them. 

The  first  day  we  bad  disentangled  ouraelvee  of  the 
forest  proper  and  its  outskirts  of  straggling  bush,  ve 
lookoa  down  from  the  grassy  ^If  befowBuwenxoil 
range  and  saw  a  grassy  plains,  level,  seemingly,  as  a 
bowling-green,  the  very  duphoate  of  that  which  is 
seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  Albert  Nyatua,  extend- 
ing southerly  from  uie  forests  of  the  Semliki  valley. 
We  then  knew  that  we  were  not  fu  from  the  South- 
ern lake,  discovered  by  me  in  1877. 

Under  guidance  of  the  Wakonju,Isent  Lieut.  Stairs 
to  examine  the  river  said  to  fiow  from  the  Southern 
Nyanza.  He  returned  next  day  reporting  it  to  be  the 
Semliki  river  narrowed  down  to  a  stream  42  yards 
wide  and  aliout  10  feet  deep, fiowing^as  the  oanoe- 
men  on  its  banks  oaid,  to  the  Nyana  utuka,  or  Ny- 
anxa of  Uny<nx>,  the  Albert  Kyanza.  Be^des  native 
reports  he  had  other  corroborative  evidences  to  prove 
it  to  tie  the  Semliki. 

On  the  second  march  fVom  the  confines  of  Awamba 
we  entered  Dsongora,  a  grassy  region  as  opposite  in 
appearance  fh)m  tlie  perpetual  spring  of  Uko^ju  as 
aitfougbty  land  oould  well  be.  This  oountry  bounds 
the  Southern  Nyanxa  on  its  northern  ajoo  north- 
wee  tern  side. 

Throe  days  later,  while  driving  the  Warasura  be- 
fore us,  or  rather  as  they  were  selt^riven  by  their 
own  fears,  we  entered  soon  after  its  evacuation  the 
Important  town  of  Eatlve,  the  headquarters  of  the 
ralaers.  It  Is  rituated  between  an  arm  of  the  South- 
em  Nyanza  and  a  salt  lake  about  two  miles  long  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  which  consists  of  a 
pure  brine  of  a  pinkv  color,  and  deposits  salt  in  solid 
cakes  of  salt  crytitals.  This  was  the  proper^  of  the 
Wasongoro,  but  the  value  of  its  poeacselon  bu  at- 
tracted the  cupidity  of  Kahba  Rega,  who  reaps  a  oon- 
siderable  revenue  from  it.  Toro,  Aukori,  Mpororo, 
Ruanda,  Dkonju,  and  many  other  countries  demand 
the  salt  for  consumption,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  this  inexhaustible  treasure  of  salt  reaps  all  that 
is  desirable  of  properly  in  Africa  in  exchange,  with 
no  more  trouble  than  the  defense  of  U. 

Our  road  from  Eative  lay  east  and  northeast  to 
round  the  bay-like  extension  of  the  Nyansa,  lying 
between  Usongora  and  Unyampaka,  and  it  happened 
to  be  the  same  taken  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Warasura  in  their  hasty  retreat  tVom  the  salt  lake. 
On  entering  Uhuyana,  which  ia  to  the  south  of 
Toro  and  in  the  uplands,  we  had  passed  the  north- 
era  head  of  the  Nyanza,  or  Beatnce  gulf,  and  the 
route  to  the  south  was  open,  not,  however,  without 
another  encounter  with  the  Warasura. 

A  few  days  later  we  entered  Unyampaka,  which  I 
had  vidted  in  January,  1876.  Ringi,  the  kinv,  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  cause  of  Dnyoro,  and  allowed 
us  to  feed  on  his  bananas  unquestioned.  After  fol- 
lowing the  lake  shore  until  it  turaed  too  far  to  the 
southwest,  we  struck  for  the  lofty  uplands  of  Aukori, 
by  the  natives  of  whom  we  were  well  received — pre- 
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ceded  as  we  bad  been  by  tbo  reports  of  our  good 
deeds  in  relievins  the  salt  lake  of  tbo  presence  of 
tbe  univere&lly  obnoziouii  WaraBura. 

If  ^ou  draw  a  straieht  line  from  the  Nyanza  to  the 
Dxiiya  aborea  of  tbe  Victoria  lake  it  would  represent 
pretty  ftirly  onr  oourse  through  Aukoii,  Kangwa, 
and  Ubaiya  to  Uxii^a.  AukoH  was  open  to  as  be- 
caoBe  wo  nad  driven  tbe  Wanyoro  from  the  salt  lake; 
The  story  was  an  open  sesame  ;  there  also  existed  « 
wholesome  fear  oi  an  expedition  which  bad  done 
that  which  all  the  power  of  Aukori  oould  hot  have 
done.  Kan^fwe  woh  open  to  an  because  free  trade 
is  the  policy  of  tbe  Wanyanbu,  and  because  the  Wa- 
ganda  were  too  much  ennrossed  with  their  civil  war 
to  interfere  with  our  passage.  Uhaiya  admitted  our 
«ntrance  witlout  cavil,  out  of  respect  to  our  num- 
bers, and  because  we  were  well  introduced  by  the 
Wanyanbu,  and  the  Wakwiya  guided  us  in  like  maO' 
ner  to  be  welcomed  by  the  Wazinja.  Nothing  hap- 
pened  daring  the  long  journey  from  the  Albert  1aK« 
to  cause  us  any  regret  that  we  had  taken  this  straight 
GOuTBe,  but  we  have  suffered  from  an  unprecedented 
Dumber  oi  fevers.  We  have  had  as  many  as  150 
oaaoa  in  one  <Uy.  Aukori  is  so  beswept  with  oold 
irinda  that  the  expedition  wilted  under  them.  Sea- 
soned veterans  like  the  pasha  and  Capt.  Casati  were 
prostrated  Ume  after  time,  and  both  were  reduced  to 
excessive  weakness  like  ourselves.  Our  blacks,  re- 
nrdlesa  of  their  tribes,  tumbled  headlone  into  the 
lone  grass  to  sleep  their  fever  flia  off.  sodm  after 
a  short  illnesp  died ;  the  daily  fittjgues  of  tbe  mand), 
an  ulcer,  a  fit  of  fever,  s  touch  oroowel  compluat, 
caused  tna  IWptians  to  hide  in  any  cover  along 
the  route,  and,  being  unperceived  by  the  rear  guard 
of  the  expedition,  were  left  to  the  doubtful  treat- 
ment of  natives  with  whose  languafce  they  were  ut- 


terly ignorant  In  the  month  of  July  wo  lost  141 
of  tneir  number  in  this  manner. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  first  British  prince,  who  has 
shown  an  interest  in  African  geography,  we  have 
named  the  Southern  Nyanza,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  two  Nyanzas.  the  Albert  £dward  Nyanza. 
It  is  not  a  very  large  lake.  Compared  to  the  Vic- 
toria, the  Tansanyika,  and  the  Nyassa,  it  is  small,  but 
its  importance  and  interest  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  receiver  of  all  tbe  streams  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Bouthweetem,  or  left^  Nile  basins,  and  diachar)^ 
those  waters  by  one  river — the  Semliki — into  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza,  in  like  manner  as  I^ke  Victoria  re- 
ceives all  streams  from  the  extremity  of  the  aoutb- 
eastem,  or  right,  Nile  basin,  and  pours  those  waters 
by  the  Victoria  Nile  into  the  Albert  Nyanza.  These 
two  Nilos,  amalgamating  in  Lake  Albert,  leave  tUs 
under  the  well-known  name  of  White  Nile. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  geographical  results 
of  this  memorable  expedition  are  of  ec^ual  im- 
portance to  the  results  in  any  other  direction. 
Mr.  Stanley  has  been  enabled  to  sotre  some  im- 
portant puzzles  in  African  geography.  He  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  Congo,  and  now  he  has 
been  able  to  discover  one  oFthe  remotest  sources 
of  the  Nile  and  lay  down  the  water-parting  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers.  Prom  Yambuya  to 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  thence  to  Msalalai,  he 
has  laid  down  an  immense  stretch  of  what  is 
essentially  new  country,  filled  in  its  great  phys- 
ical featnres,  and  collected  far  more  {>recise  in- 
formation about  the  varied  tribes  of  people  than 
ever  he  had  before.  The  Rnwcnzori  or  Riiwen- 
iura  mountains  Mr.  Stanley  believes  to  be  the 
long-lost  and  wandering  "  Mountftins  of  the 
Moon  "  of  the  old  geographers,  which  were  vari- 
ously put  down  on  the  maps. 

One  of  the  latent  discoveries  was  that  of  an 
extension  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  toward  the 
southwest.  Its  utmost  southerly  reach  is  to 
2'  48°  south  latitude,  thus  bringing  the  lake  to 


within  155  miles  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  am 
of  the  extension  is  26,900  square  milea 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  recent  African 
discoveries  is  that  of  a  new  lake,  abont  800  miles 
northeast  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  the  Galla  coun- 
try. The  discoverer  is  the  Hungarian  traveler. 
Count  Samu  Teleki.  It  was  called  Basso- Norak, 
but  has  been  renamed  Lake  Rudolf.  It  is  M!2 
miles  long  and  about  20  broad.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  one  known  from  reports  of  the  natives 
as  Lake  Sambuni,  and  lies  iu  a  nearly  north  and 
south  direction  between  3**  18'  and  4'  4S'  north 
latitude.  The  region  about  its  shores  is  dry,  and 
the  vegetation  scanty.  A  few  Gallas  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  and  its  mbutaries  live  by  fishing. 

M.  BorelU,  on  comparing  his  discoveries,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  River  Omo.  with  those 
of  Count  Teleki  and  LieuL  von  Hdbnel,  con- 
cludes that  the  lake  is  the  same  that  he  located 
southward  as  receiving  the  waters  of  tbe  River 
Omo,  which  has  been  generally  known  as  Lake 
Samburu.  As  a  raatterof  fact,  the  lake  receives 
on  the  north  a  rivor  named  Niannam.  which  M. 
Borelli  maintains  is  his  Omo ;  it  also  receives 
another,  named  Bass,  not  seen  by  the  other  ex- 
plorers. The  mountains  they  saw  on  the  north 
northeast,  named  Aro,  are  those  called  Ara  or 
Aro  by  him.  The  Samburu,  Basso-Norak,  and 
Prince  Rudolf  are  one  and  the  same  lake,  re- 
ceiving the  Omo  and  having  no  ontlet,  according 
to  MM.  Teleki  and  HShnel,  who  say  it  is  about 
1,970  feet  above  soa-level,  while  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  is  3.800  feet. 

Count  Teleki  ascended  Mount  Kenia  to  a  height 
of  15,000  feet  on  his  journey  northward.  Mr. 
Kiltmandjaro.  which  was  ascended  to  a  great 
height  bv  Dr.  Meyer,  was  ascended  again  this 
year  by  llerr  Otto  Ehlers.  He  describes  yie  ice- 
wall,  the  foot  of  which  was  reached  by  Dr.  Meyer 
(see  "  Annual  Cycloptedia"  for  1887,  p.  304),  as 
being  the  edge  of  a  cap  of  nH-S,  which  covers  the 
summit,  and  has  been  partly  cleared  on  the  north 
side  by  the  action  of  wind  and  radiation,  but  on 
the  south  side  forms  apparently  a  glacier  issuing 
from  the  crater-trough  at  the  summit. 

From  the  missionaries  in  eastern  equatorial 
Africa  it  is  learned  that  the  revolution  in  Uganda 
of  October,  1888.  which  deposed  Mwanga  and  ex- 
pelled the  missionaries  from  the  country,  has 
continued  to  disturb  the  land  at  intervals  ever 
since,  and  that  disaffection  is  increasing  among 
the  people  as  the  result  of  Arab  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Uganda. 

The  sources  of  the  Zambesi  have  to  some  extent 
been  explored  by  F.  S.  Amot,  a  missionary,  who 
traveled  across  the  country  from  Bihc  anS  Ben- 

Suella  to  the  Garenganze  country,  where  are  the 
[atan^copper-minesandthocave-men  described 
by  Livingstone.  Avoiding  theroutestaken  byoth- 
er  travelers,  he  found  that  the  Zambesi  does  not 
come  from  the  Dilolo  lake,  but  receives  the  main 
part  of  its  waters  from  an  eastern  arm.  the  Lib*, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  mountain  probably  iden- 
tical with  Livingstone's  Mount  Kaomba.  From 
Kwanza  to  the  Lukoleshe,  a  tributary  of  the 
Lualaba.  stretches  the  high  t^ble-land,  and  chains 
of  low  hills  form  the  watershed  between  the  vari- 
ous rivers.  The  sovereignty  of  Msiri  extend? 
from  the  Lualaba  to  the  Luapula.  and  to  the 
Mochinga  mountains  on  the  south ;  but  his  infiu- 
enoe  reaches  beyond  these  borders,  including  the 
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toritorj  on  the  Meru  lake  that  belonged  in  Liv- 
ingstone's time  to  the  powerful  Casembe.-  Mr. 
Amot  has  been  famished  with  means  for  prose- 
cuting his  work  still  farther;  and  the  Koyal 
Geoeraphical  Society  intrusted  to  him  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Murchison  Grant  for  1889,  to  be  used 
in  procuring  a  suitable  present  for  Chitambo, 
dii^  of  the  Ilala  ooantr^,  in  consideration  of 
the  assistance  given  by  him  to  those  who  had 
charge  of  tbe  work  of  carrying  Livingstone's  body 
and  effects  to  the  coast. 

The  Lomami,  one  of  the  great  southern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Congo,  was  explored  for  some  dis- 
tance by  Rev.  Mr.  Grenfell ;  but  its  upper  reaches 
were  not  visited  nntil  the  last  year.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Deloommnne,  a  Belgian,  ascended  it  in  a 
steamer  from  its  month  below  Stanley  Falls  up 
to  abont  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude. 
The  natives 'told  him  that  he  was  here  but  three 
da^s'  journey  from  Nyangwe.  It  is  possible  that 
-this  is  the  same  river  seen  by  Cameron  and 
crossed  by  Wissmann  at  six  degrees  south  lati- 
tude. The  discovery  will  prove  of  jnactical  im- 
portance if  !t  provides  an  easy  route  to  Nyang- 
we, ftToidtng  the  obstruction  of  the  Congo  at 
Stanley  Falls. 

The  survey  for  the  Congo  railroad  is  complet- 
ed, and  the  work  of  building  is  begun.  The  road 
will  connect  Matadi,  tbe  head  of  navigation  on 
the  lower  river,  with  Stanley  Pool,  above  which 
point  are  navieable  waterways  aggregating  6,000 
miles.  In  or^r  to  avoid  the  mountainous  lands 
which  extend  almost  unbrokenly  along  the  river 
in  this  cataract  region.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
lay  the  route  forthe  most  part  abont  thirty  miles 
south  of  the  river. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  efforts  to 
put  an  end  to  tbe  slave-trade  that  is  carried  on 
oy  the  Ar^  who  go  through  Central  Africa 
with  their  caravans,  <»tensib1y  to  buy  ivory,  but 
really  to  capture  slaves.  As  another  means  of 
carrying  civilization  into  the  heart  of  the  Dark 
Continent  and  abolishing  the  horrible  trade  in 
slaves,  a  project  is  on  foot  to  make  a  highway 
through  Africa,  from  300  to  400  miles  inland 
from  the  eastern  coast.  This  line  would  begin 
at  Guakim.  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  run  inland  oy 
wagon-road  to  Berber  on  the  Nile,  then  bysteam- 
ers  up  that  river,  then  bv  portages  to  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  Up- 
per Zambesi.  In  time  railroads  could  be  substi- 
tnted  for  wagon-roads,  and  connection  made 
with  the  west  coast  by  way  of  the  Congo.  It  is 
believed  that  this  line  could  be  effectively  policed 
and  the  slave-trade  broken  up. 

Great  excitement  has  prevailed  in  Engluid 
and  in  Portngal  over  a  dispute  between  the  two 
^vemmenta  in  regard  to  their  claims  to  terri- 
tory in  southeaBtem  Africa.  (See  Cape  Colony, 
page  107.) 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Holmwood,  the  British 
Consul-General  at  Zanzibar,  visited  Kilima-Njaro 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  inspect  tbe 
region  that  has  been  placed  nnder  British  influ- 
ence. He  reported  after  his  return  that  in  his 
opinion  these  elevated  inland  regions  are  well 
worth  possessing.  On  the  plateau  east  and  north 
of  the  great  mountain  he  says  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  58°  to  70°,  and  very  rarely  rises  to 
90".  This  region  is  separated  from  the  coast  by 
a  wide  desert  tract,  and  most  of  the  products 


which  Holmwood  and  others  think  would  thrive 

on  the  plateaus  would  be  of  little  value  until  easy 
communication  is  established  with  the  sea.  The 
route  from  tbe  Indian  Ocean  to  Victoria  Nyansa 
through  the  country  the  British  will  attempt  to 
develop  is  300  miles  shorter  than  any  other. 

The  explorations  of  Lieut.  Van  Gele  on  the 
Mobangi,  the  great  northern  tributai^  of  the 
Congo,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
the  Welle  Makua,  whose  course  and  destination 
has  long  been  one  of  the  problemsof  African  ge- 
ography. Lieut.  Van  Gele,  traveling  from  the 
west,  reached  a  point  only  one  degree  from  that 
reached  by  Dr.  Junker  on  the  Welle  traveling 
eastward,  both  being  in  latitude  4°  20'  north. 

M.  Camille  Douls,  whose  explorations  in  the 
Sahara  have  been  chronicled  in  previous  volumes 
of  this  workj  set  out  in  June.  1888,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  crossmg  the  desert  and  reaching  Timbuc- 
too.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  murdered  by 
his  guides  in  tbe  Sahara  between  the  oases  of 
Alouef  and  Akabli.  He  was  bom  at  Bordes,  in 
Aveyron,  in  1864. 

Arctic — It  is  reported  that  a  new  island  was 
found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Capt.  E.  H.  Johan- 
nesen  in  the  summer  of  1887.  It  is  east  of  Spitz- 
bergen  in  lat  80°  10'  N.  and  long.  32°  3'  E.,  and  is 
a  table-land  2,100  feet  high.  He  called  it  New 
Island.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  Hvide, 
seen  by  Capt  Kjeldsen  and  by  Capt.  SSrensen 
in  August,  1884.  This  discovery  confirms  tbe 
existence  oi  an  archipelago  extending  from  Spitz- 
bergen  to  Franz  Josef  Ijand;  such  an  archipelago 
would  prevent  the  polar  ice  from  descending  into 
Barento  Sea,  and  consequently  won!  d  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

Anatralia. — Reporting  an  expedition  to  ex- 
amine the  region  of  the  Upper  Gascoyne  and 
Ashburton  rivers  in  West  Australia,  Ernest  Fa- 
venc  savs  that  several  large  rivers  tributary  to 
the  Ashburton  were  discovered,  and  were  named 
the  Cunningham,  the  Jackson,  and  the  James. 
They  run  through  a  magnificent  pastoral  coun- 
try, which  will  soon  become  valuaole  for  sheep- 
runs.  He  says:  ""We  found  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  the  country  different  entirely  from  the 
conjectural  ones  on  some  of  tbe  Western  Aus- 
tralian maps,  the  supposed  course  of  the  Up- 
per Ashburton  being  from  20  to  30  miles  out 
of  position  by  the  observations  taken  by  Mr. 
Cuttibertwn.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
Ashbnrton  is  against  the  likelihood  of  any  valu- 
able mineral  deposits  being  discovered  in  the 
future ;  on  the  head  of  the  Gascoyne,  however, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  country  repaying  a 
careful  search  for  gold.  There  is  a  good  under- 
ground supply  of  water  on  the  Gascoyne,  at  a 
depth  of  from  12  to  15  feet.  The  aborigines  of 
this  part, are  of  a  peculiarly  degraded  type,  being 
greatly  below  the  average  of  the  natives  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  in  intelligence." 

Bolivia.— The  Gran  Chaco,  that  great  inland 
tract  of  country  lying  between  29°  south  lati- 
tude and  the  Tropto  of  Capricorn,  and  ijelonging 
to  Argentina  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  has  never 
been  fully  explored.  It  has  two  great  rivers 
fiowing  into  the  Paraguay — the  Pilcomayo  and 
the  Bermejo,  and  at  various  times  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explore  and  open  up 
these  rivers  as  a  natural  highway  from  this  great 
interior  to  the  Atlantic  coast.   The  latest  one  re- 
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ported  was  an  expedition  to  ascend  the  Berinejo 
(or  Vermejo)  under  Capt.  John  Page,  of  the  Ar- 
gentine navy.  He  found  the  lower  course  of  the 
Btream  obstructed  at  three  points  by  the  wrecks 
of  steamers  that  had  attempted  the  passage  be- 
fore him.  Three  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth 
is  the  end  of  the  Teuco,  the  new  channel  opened 
bvtbe  waters  of  the  Bermejo  when  they  left  their 
old  bed  in  1870.  This  original  channel  is  still 
covered  at  flood  time;  and  the  annual  freshets 
have  brought  down  great  quantities  of  detritus 
to  the  valley,  so  that  the  tops  of  large  trees  are 
seen  just  rising  above  the  sarface.  It  is  this 
shifting  of  the  channels  and  filling  up  of  the  beds 
of  the  rivGrs  with  drift  that  renders  the  naviga- 
tion so  uncertain  and  dangerous,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  contributing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  has  made  access  to  the  region  so  desirable. 
Colonies  have  already  been  settled  in  the  Austral, 
or  southern  Chaco,  where  the  timber  and  sugar 
industries  are  carried  on,  and  many  native  latwr- 
ers  are  employed.  The  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bermejo  for  400  miles  above  its  mouth 
have  been  conceded  by  the  Government  for  va- 
rious enterprises,  many  of  which  are  to  be  car^ 
ried  on  with  English  capital.  The  Ai;gentine 
Government  sent  Captain  Page  to  Ehifi^nd  to 
obtain  steamers  for  squadrons  on  the  Bermejo 
and  the  PUcoma^o,  and  a  special  vessel  to  clear 
them  of  obstruction,  so  that  it  is  to  be  ezpocted 
that  the  region  of  the  upper  Piloomayo,  the  seo- 
tion  between  fSl"  and  63  west  longitnde  and  SS" 
and  28°  south  latitude,  where  many  expeditions 
hare  failed  and  some  have  been  entirely  lost,  will 
not  long  remain  an  unknown  land.  In  regard  to 
the  region  he  visited  Capt.  Page  says : 

It  is  R  safe  prediction  that  this  renon  has  a  great 
fiituro,  possessing  an  it  does  an  equable  olimate,  tem- 
pered by  tlie  prevailing  southeaat  and  southwest 
winds,  with_  just  enough  of  the  warm  and  relaxing 
norther  to  give  a  zest  to  the  ei^oyment  at  the  others, 
and  stimulate  vegetable  growth ;  a  olimate  which 
throushont  the  whole  extent  of  its  tenitoties  salts  ad- 
ouratuy  the  sons  of  aouthem  Italy,  and  in  its  souttiem 
section  has  been  nroved  to  suit  the  hardier  men  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  good  and 
compares  well  with  the  lands  of  soutliem  and  western 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  having  in  ita  favor,  for  a^oultural 
purposes,  a  fiir  better  olimate,  and  is  adapted  to  tibe 
growth  of  cotton,  tobaooo,  the  oastor-oil  plant,  the 
olivo,  barley,  sorghum,  Indian  com,  rice,  the  manioc, 
and  many  other  products  of  temperate  and  inter- 
tropical climates.  Cattle  thrive  in  all  the  Chaoo, 
attfuning  an  extraordiair  development  in  size,  es- 
pedally  among  the  Induin  herds,  whem  they  depend 
exoliinvely  upon  the  grasses  and  wild  ftiiita— such  as 
the  palm  and  locust.  The  (crassos  are  varied  and 
abundant,  and  include  many  of  the  species  highly 
thoughtofin  Buenos  Ayres,  which  in.paroKtltenctj 
the  cattle-growing  section  just  now  of  the  Argentina.'' 

Viscount  de  Brettes  has  successfully  made  the 

S'  lumey,  it  is  reported,  through  the  northern 
ran  Chaco,  traversing  186  miles  of  before  un- 
explored ground.  Starting  from  Apa,  on  the 
frontier  of  Paraguay  and  Braxil,  he  reached  Bo- 
livia in  31°  53'  latitude  and  68°  41'  longitude, 
having  crossed  the  territory  of  five  native  tribes. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Karl  von  den  Steinen's  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  country  of  the  upper  Xingu  af- 
ford some  very  interesting  details  regarding  the 
wild  tribes  he  visited  in  that  unknown  region. 
Nine  of  these  tribes  were,  visited,  all  of  them  liv- 
ing about  the  upper  Xingu  and  its  eastern  trib- 


utaries. They  seem  to  be  still  in  the  stone  age, 
the  use  of  metal  being  entirely  unknown  among 
them.  The  forest  trees  are  felled  with  stone 
axes;  stone  hammers  and  nails  are  used  to  per^ 
forate  the  shells  with  which  they  adorn  them- 
selves; their  knives  ore  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
fish  piranha;  their  planes  are  made  of  river 
shells.  They  have  pet  parrots  and  other  binh, 
but  other  domestic  animals,  even  dogs,  are  un- 
known among  them.  They  raise  Indian  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  but  no  sugar-cane,  rice,  or  ba- 
nanas. They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  a  God, 
but  believe  in  a  soul  which  travels  away  during 
sleep  and  has  a  future  existence.  They  know 
nothing  of  a  world  beyond  the^  own  tsnitary. 
Dr.  von  den  Steinen  thinks  most  of  the  tribes 
ore  a  fragment  of  the  Cartb  nation,  perbape  the 
descendants  of  those  who  stayed  in  the  original 
home  of  the  race  while  the  others  migratra  to 
the  northward.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ber- 
lin Societv,  Dr.  von  den  Steinen  gave  an  acr 
count  of  the  Bororo  Indians,  who  were  long  the 
terror  of  the  people  of  Matto  Grosso,  but  were 
con()uered  in  1886  and  are  now  settled  in  two 
military  colonies  on  the  SSo  Louren^o.  They 
are  nominally  Christian,  but  do  not  allow  that 
fact  to  inteiiere  with  their  tnuUtional  belieb 
and  practices.  They  think  the  soul  survives 
after  death  and  passes  into  the  body  of  the  arsrm 
parrot,  though  the  souls  of  the  wizard  priests 
nave  a  more  splendid  desUnjr,  some  of  them  pass- 
ing into  meteors.  The  medicine  men  have  great 
influence  among  them,  much  more  than  among 
the  Xingu  tribes.  "They  treat  their  patients 
only  in  the  night  Under  the  influence  of  loud 
groans  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  the  sick  perscHi 
IS  stupefied,  and  finally,  as  the  cause  of  suffering, 
a  small  knuckle  bone,  a  small  fruit,  or  what  not, 
is  represented  as  having  been  extracted  from  the 
body.  The  incurable  patient  is  strangled  by  his 
own  relatives  at  the  command  of  the  docti^  if  at 
the  appointed  time  death  has  not  come  to  his 
release.  The  author  himself  saw  a  father  strangle 
his  child  who  had  been  Iving  for  a  long  time  in 
aeony  while  the  mother  held  the  boy  on  her  lapi 
The  Bororo  have  the  very  peculiar  custom  of 
packing  their  dead  in  baskets,  which  is  evidently 
the  first  stage  of  burial  in  urns.  The  bodies  in 
first  of  all  buried,  but  after  several  weeks  are  ex- 
humed and  then  the  bones  are  cleansed  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  the  operation  being  at- 
tended with  great  festivities  and  dances.  They 
are  then  daubed  over  with  red  paint  and  flnallv 
covered  in  the  most  effective  style  possible  with 
birds'  feathers,  especially  with  the  plumes  of  the 
many-colored  arara  parrot,  which  are  pasted  on 
them,  especially  on  the  skull.  The  square  basket 
in  which  the  skeleton,  even  to  the  last  knuckle 
bone,  is  packed  is  also  covered  with  a  casing  of 
yellow  and  blue  feathers.  If  the  wife  dies,  the 
collective  property  of  the  marriwi  couple  is 
burned.  In  great  fiontrast  with  the  noisy  sports 
and  dances  which  take  place  when  the  basket  is 
being  filled  with  the  skeleton  is  the  ceremony  of 
the  interment  of  the  bones  themselvea  Alter 
the  ease-containing  them  has  remained  several 
days  in  the  house  of  the  relatives  it  is  buried 
quite  quietly  in  a  secret  spot,  the  women  heiag 
excluded  from  the  ceremony,"  "The  expedition 
descended  the  KulisSn,  an  eafttern  tributary  of 
the  Xingu  whose  course  has  hitherto  been  on- 
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known.  Other  expeditions  to  these  parts  of  Bra- 
zil are  in  progress  or  in  contemplation  with  a 
Tiew  to  opening  those  regions  to  communication 
with  the  civilized  parts  of  the  country.  Capt. 
Hendonfa's  mission  to  the  province  Paran6  was 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  route  from  Guara- 

euava  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iguassu  and  along 
8  course,  which  is  broken  by  rapids,  to  the  cele- 
brated waterfall  Sette  Quedu,  and  thence  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Piqniry  to  QuarapuaTa  again.  The 
investigations  of  A.  R.  P.  Labre  have  resulted  in 
a  plan  to  unite  by  a  railroad,  03  miles  in  length, 
the  Madre  de  Dios,  a  tributary  of  the  Beni, 
and  the  Aquiry,  a  tributary  of  the  Pums,  at 
the  head  of  narigation  la  those  streams,  thus 
Uriving  Pern  and  Bolivia  commoniotftion  with  the 
Amazon  without  the  proposed  railroad  around 
the  rapids  of  the  Madeira.  Another  tributanr  of 
the  Purus,  heretofore  known  as  the  Great  Iga- 
rip^,  has  been  called  Chondless  by  the  people,  in 
honor  of  the  English  explorer.  Its  mouth  is  in 
latitude  10°  SO*  south  and  longitude  71°  30'  west, 
a  few  miles  below  the  river  Manuel  Urbano. 

British  America^The  question  of  the  prao- 
tioability  of  making  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait  a 
portion  of  a  commercial  route  to  Europe  con- 
necting with  a  railroad  from  Winnipeg  to  Hud- 
son Bav  continues  to  be  discuseed  with  interest, 
for  such  a  route  wonld  shorten  the  distance  to  the 
coast  by  one  half,  making  thus  a  great  difference 
in  the  oort  of  transportdng  the  pinducts  of  west- 
ern British  America  to  Europe.  Commodore  A. 
H.  Markham,  from  a  comparison  of  recorded 
Toyages  through  the  straits  and  some  observa- 
tions of  his  own,  concludes  that  the  passage  may 
be  safely  and  profitably  made  for  at  le^  Ave 
months  during  the  year,  but  this  can  only  be 
done  with  steamers  especially  adapted  for  ice 
navigation.  Sailing  ships  have  made  the  passage 
every  ^ear  within  a  limited  part  of  the  season ; 
and  with  better  knowledge  of  the  tides,  closer  ob- 
servation of  the  peouliarities  of  fonoation  of  the 
floating  ice,  and  the  ^ater  facilities  offered  by 
steam  vesscus  it  is  believed  that  this  great  saving 
in  distance  between  the  grain  fields  of  the  west- 
em  provinces  and  their  European  markets  may 
donbtlesB  be  effected  in  the  near  future.  Two 
hundred  uid  seventy-five  miles  of  railway  would 

{>Iace  Hudson  Ba^  in  connection  with  the  in- 
and  waters ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  with  even 
but  two  and  one  half  months  of  operation  it 
would  become  a  paying  investment. 

The  interior  of  British  Columbia  in  the  north- 
em  part,  almost  unknown,  has  been  surveyed  by 
an  expedition  under  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  The 
survey  includes  an  area  of  more  than  6,000  square 
miles,  a  mountainous  region  in  the  main,  though 
there  are  wide  stretches  of  level  or  rolling  laftd. 
The  coast  mountains  extend  to  Telegraph  creek 
on  the  Sitkine.  Another  range  to  the  east  of 
Dease  lake  is  cut  through  by  Dease  river.  Far- 
ther eastward  another  range  gives  rise  to  the 
streams  that  feed  Pelly  river  and  Frances  lake. 
Dr.  Dawson  thinks  the  country  capable  of  sup- 
porting as  large  a  population  as  is  found  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  Europe.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  glaciers  among  the  mountains,  and  unlike 
the  ccmst,  which  is  very  humid,  the  interior  in- 
cludes tracte  of  very  dry  country. 

The  Selkirk  range,  lying  between  the  Colum- 
bia and  Kootenie  rivers  in  Briti^  Columbia,  has 


not,  as  yet,  been  fully  explored.  But  a  part  of 
its  great  glacier  region  was  visited  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1888  by  Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green  and 
Rev.  Henry  Swanzy,  who  gave  names  to  several 
of  the  glaciers  and  made  the  first  map  of  the  re- 
gion ever  published.  A  portion  of  this  map, 
whioh  appeared  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,"  for  March,  1889,  is  here- 
with reproduced ;  and  from  Rev.  Hr.  Green's 
paper,  read  before  the  society,  we  teke  some  of 
the  details  of  his  description  of  this  wild  region. 
Lying  west  of  the  Reeky  mountains  proper — 
that  18,  the  range  that  forms  the  divide  of  the 
waters — the  Selkirk  range  forms  a  marked  con- 
trast to  that  rough,  abrupt,  aud  rugged  chain. 

The  Selkirk  nmee  on  our  rifcht  rose  in  g^eatle 
slopes  aod  tiers  of  loot-ltille,  richly  clad  in  pine  tot- 
es^,  and  cleft  by  tor-reaching  valleys,  that  of  the 
Spiluunachcne  rivor  being  the  most  important ;  while 
to  the  left  the  Bockiee  towered  up  iVom  almost  barren 
benches  of  white  silt,  with  a  sparse  sprinkling  of 
Douglas  flrSi.in  great  baro  predpices  of  pinkiab-wiiite 
limestone  to  ru^cged  mountain  forms  at  once.  No 
liuge  tributary  joins  the  Columbia  from  that  direction 
for  eigh^  miles,  only  brooks  half  lodt  in  the  shingle 
brought  down  by  npring  torrents,  .  .  .  The  peua 
near  the  Hector  Pase  are  probably  aa  high  as  any  in 
the  ranee  north  of  the  United  States  boundary, 
Mount  Lefh>y  and  his  oeighbora  rising  11,600  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  heights  given  for  Mounts  Hooker 
and  Brown,  near  the  Atbabasoa  Paan,  17,000  and 
16,000  feet,  are  no  doubt  exaggerated.    From  the  high 

Eaks  of  the  Selkirks  1  could  scan  the  Kockies  for  at 
lat  two  hundred  miles,  and  trom  the  aritt  of  Mount 
Sir  Donald,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  higheot 

Soup  of  peaks,  bore  about  due  east.  Mr,  MoAithnr, 
e  Government  Surveyor  at  present  engaged  on  the 
survey  ol  the  BooUea,  expressed  to  me  fau  oidnion, 
that  tnoogh  his  work  has  not,  as  yet,  carried  hiia  bo 
far,  he  has  reached  points  where  auch  high  mount- 
ains must  ha^e  been  visible  if  they  existed.  I  was 
not  able  to  see  as  much  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Bockios 
as  I  should  have  wi&hed;  one  at  the  head  of  the 
cbaming  Lake  Louise,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  I.eftoy, 
I  visited  on  our  homeward  journey  in  Septemb^. 
Tfale  glacier  wae  formed  almost  entirely  by  avalanohes 
falling  from  the  hanging  glatners  above.  One  of 
these  oooupied  a  bench,  about  a  thousand  feet  up,  on 
the  vertical  olidb  of  Mount  Lefroy,  and  during  the 
day  aud  night  I  was  camped  there  alone,  my  compan- 
ion having  missed  me  in  the  forest,  avalanches  ftU 
continually,  waking  the  echoes  with  the  roar  of  thun- 
der.  Strangely  enough,  thev  seemed  to  faU  more  h«- 
quently  between  two  and  tfve  o'clock  a.  v.,  than  at 
any  other  time.  .  .  ,  The  moat  remarkable  glacier 
hitherto  disoovered  on  the  Boohiea  ia  situated  to  the 
north  of  Hector  Pass,  and  extends  on  a  rocky  bench, 
capping  in  some  places  the  watershed,  and  siuround- 
ing  the  rugged  peaka  rising  like  islands  from  its 
midst,  as  a  continuous  snow  field  for  about  thirty 
miles.  .  .  .  Like  the  hanging  glaciers  on  Mount  Lfr* 
fVoyjit  sends  its  ice  down  by  avalanches,  forming 
fflanera  rtmaniit  in  the  neighboring  valleys. 

The  Selkirks,  .being  much  more  difBcult  of  ac- 
cess than  the  Rockies,  b^  reason  of  the  greater 
denseness  of  the  vegetation,  have  been  omitted 
from  the  survey  now  going  on  of  that  region. 
The  great  glacier,  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  lUecellewaet  river,  is  in  sight  from  the  rail- 
way. On  the  east  is  Mount  Sir  Donald,  10,64S 
feet  in  height,  and  on  the  west  is  a  forest-clad 
ridge  separating  the  glacier  valley  from  a  branch 
valley  running  up  into  the  mountains  for  about 
four  miles  and  headed  by  the  Asulkan  glacier, 
which  tekes  its  name  from  the  Sushwap Indian 
word  for  the  wild  goats  abounding  there. 
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Describing  the  view  from  Mount  Sir  Donald, 
Mr.  Green  says  the  great  snow  field  extended 
for  over  ten  miles  to  the  southwaurd,  while  be- 
yond  it  rose  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  snow- 
clad  peaks  with  glaciers  in  their  hollows.  West- 
ward and  northward  similar  peaks  were  seen, 
most  of  them  rising  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet  and 
few  reaching  11,000.  Eastward,  beyond  Pteaver 
creek,  a  curious  line  of  hills  was  seen,  called  by 
hunters  the  Prairie  hills.  Mr.  Green  describes 
their  surface  as  looking  very  much  as  might  a 
strip  of  cloth  laid  loosely  over  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder  lyiug  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  he  vent- 
ures as  a  guess  at  their  origin  that  they  are 
markings  of  glaciers  which  mo'ved  eastward  to- 
ward the  Columbia  Valley  from  the  high  centra] 
range  in  glacial  times,  and  that  since  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  ice,  Bearer  creek  has  sculptured 
out  its  valley  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
drainage  lines. 

To  the  glacier  lying  southwest  of  the  great 
lllecellewaet  snow  field  and  south  of  the  Asul- 


kan  glacier,  was  given  the  name  Geikie  glacier, 
south  of  which  is  Dawson  glacier  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Mount  Dawson,  and  beyond  is  the 
Van  Home  glacier.  Describing  the  chief  features 
of  the  range,  Mr.  Green  says : 

I  have  marked  the  roam  line  of  watershed  of  the 
Selkirk  ran^fe  on  mv  map,  aad  rofereuce  to  it  will 
show  that  It  ruo9  uiroiun  Mount  Cheope,  Bofrera 
Pass,  and  tlie  Sir  Donald  range,  and  then  cutting 
across  the  }rreat  lllecellewaet  flm,  continues  its  course 
along  the  peaks  of  the  Dawson  range.  To  the  we«t- 
ward  of  thiB  line  there  is  a  complezit;^  of  glader-olad 
ranges,  many  pmks  r'lAng  quite  as  high  as  those  on 
the  watershed,  the  valleys  tending  in  a  southwesterly 
course  to  the  Columbia.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
divide,  a  great  change  comes  over  the  aspect  of  ihe 
region.  The  Prairie  bills  I  have  described  above, 
and  all  the  ranges  between  them  and  the  Columbia,  in 
its  eastern  portion,  have  a  smooth  rounded  outline, 
fonning  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ranges  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide.  There  seem  to  bo  no  glaciers,  the 
ranges  not  being  high  enough  for  their  formation. 

Among  the  higher  ranges  an  immense  number  <tf 
sniall  glaciers  lie  in  the  noUows,  and  two  extensive 
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■now  flelds  an  to  be  found  within  the  liu^ta  of  my 
map.  One  of  thcMf  Mng  the  Bouroe  of  the  best 
known  glacier  in  the  whole  region,  on  aooount  of  its 
being  BO  clearly  visible  from  the  railway,  I  have 
called  the  great  nieoellewaet  flm,  atler  the  river  of 
which  it  is  the  true  Bource.  This  ioe  field,  probably 
five  hundred  feet  thick,  to  the  Bouthward  extenoa 
down  into  a  vnllev'aB  the  Geikie  glader,  and  to  the 
eastward,  having  oeen  joined  by  loe  streams  oomiiu 
from  the  Dawson  range,  it  pours  into  Beaver  CreeR 
valley  as  the  Deville^acier.  All  these  gladers  show 
evidence  of  shrinking.  An  immense  moraine  exidts 
in  the  valley  below  the  lUecellewaet  glacier,  where  in 
indent  times  It  was  met  by  an  extension  of  the  As  ill- 
kan  ftlader.  Some  of  the  blocks  of  quartdte  in  the 
morame,  are  of  huge  dimensions,  one  I  measured  be- 
ing SO  feet  long,  24  faet  thick,  and  88  feet  high.  An- 
other isolated  bowlder  farther  dowb  the  valley  meas- 
ured fll  by  10  by  44  feet.  The  Uleoullewaet  glusier 
desaenda  abniptiy  into  the  vdey  reeembling  a  little 
the  Bhdne  glacier ;  the  ioe  is  much  broken,  and  la  too 
steep  to  w^  on.  ...  By  oaloolatiott  we  estimated 
that  the  center  of  the  ioe  had  moved  along  80  fiset  in 
thirteen  days. 

The  Oeikie  glacier,  about  4  miles  long  and  1,000 
yards  wide,  is  a  muoh  more  inCercBting  ioe  stream. 
Sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  high  cTifl»,  it  flows 
along  a  level  valley  so  that  one  can  walk  across  itA 
lower  portion  in  various  directaons  without  trouble. 
As  it  desoenda  fh>m  the  flm  it  is  much  broken ;  then 
its  sur&oe  becomes  level,  but  with  numerous  cra- 
vnssee.  Floiring  round  a  bend  lonritudinal  Assures 
ue  aet  up,  oroesing  the  others  and  forming  aucb  a 
multitncte  of  tiraei  that  the  Borfboe  presents  an  ap- 
pearanoe  more  like  some  basaltic  formation  with  the 
columns  pulled  asunder  than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of.  This  beautiful  structure  g^vcs  place  to  the 
frozen  waves  of  a  mer  deglaee,  and  the  glacier  termi- 
nates in  longitudinal  and  slightly  radiating  depres- 
sions and  orevasaea.  The  lateral  moraines  are  quite 
diaoemible  down  the  sides  of  the  valley  for  a  consid- 
erable dietanoe  below  the  tettnination  of  tlic  glader. 
There  is  no  medial  moraine,  and  the  Dawson  ghuner 
with  medial  moraines  just  stops  short  of  being  a  trib- 
utary. The  other  great  snow  field  to  which  I  have  sl- 
1  aded  above,  the  Van  Home  glacier,  forais  tbe  source  of 
the  southeastern  toA  of  the  mun  river  of  this  valley. 

Comparing  the  scenery  of  the  Selkirks  with 
well-knowa  views  Id  Europe,  Mr.  Green  says : 

The  peaks  do  not  rise  so  high  above  the  general 
level  of  tiie  ghicier  as  to  be  comparable  with  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  They  resemble 
more  some  of  the  ranges  of  the  Tyrol.  The  great 
forest- olad  valleys  of  the  Selkirks  can,  however, 
■earoely  be  snrpassed  for  beauty.  The  St.  Qotluuru 
vaUey  and  the  ranges  between  it  and  die  Bernese 
Oberiand,  including  the  Bbdne  glacier,  will  afford  the 
beat  comparison  I  can  think  of;  hut  the  views  ob- 
tMned  from  the  railway  are  grander  tlian  anything 
vinble  ftom  the  St.  Oothard.  .  .  .  When  in  tlu  hiah 
alps  of  New  Zealand  I  had  to  acknowledge  thatwe 
klpine  flora  was  fiu-  inferior,  in  color  at  least,  to  that 
or  Switzerland.  Not  so  in  tbe  Belkirks.  Were  it  not 
that  the  blue  star  of  the  gentian  is  missing,  1  would 
aay  that  we  had  more  color  in  America.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  those  alpine  plante  is  CaetiUeia  min- 
mUo,  its  scarlet  blosenmi  givW  a  marvelous  brisht- 
nea  to  Che  mountain  slopes  ana  to  the  older  portions 
of  the  glader  mondncs,  whi<di  were  perfect  gardens 
of  flowers.  .  .  .  The  highest  point  at  which  we  met 
with  alpine  plants  was  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Ross 
Pass,  8,600  reet  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  animals  of  the  regions,  which  in- 
clude black,  cinnamon,  and  silver -tip  bears, 
mountain  goats,  caribou,  marraots,  mountain 
rate,  and  (^rei^ures  of  the  squirrel  and  rabbit 
kind,  is  described  one,  the  eeweltel,  irhioh  has  a 
strange  fancy  for  collecting  flowers.   It  lives  be- 


neath the  bowlder  heaps,  and  about  its  barrows 
are  found  little  bouquets  of  blossoms  with  their 
stems  neatly  placed  together  as  if  some  child  had 
laid  them  down.  So  much  like  the  work  of  hu- 
man hands  do  these  look  that  the  explorers  on 
first  seeing  them  supposed  themselves  to  be  on 
the  track  of  other  travelers.  Copper  and  iron 
ores  in  abundance  and  galena,  often  rich  in  sil- 
ver, appearing  in  several  places,  give  rise  to  hopes 
of  abounding  mineral  wealth.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  splendid  evergreen  forests 
of  the  territory  are  fast  undergoing  destruction 
from  fires  occasioned  by  sparks  from  passing  en- 
gines and  neglected  camp-fires. 

Enrope.— In  Prance  an  underground  river  is 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Miers 
district  of  the  department  of  Lot,  and  explored 
to  a  distance  of  seven  miles  by  three  men  in  an 
open  boat.  It  was  first  seen  at  the  bottom  of  an 
abyss  known  as  the  Pit  of  Paderoe,  and  was 
found  to  wind  through  a  succession  of  grottora 
tuul  to  abound  in  rapids ;  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
miles  it  seemed  to  t^e  a  sudden  plunge  that 
made  further  examination  dangerous, 

Greenland. — Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  who  made 
the  first  joumey  ever  made  across  the  inland  ice 
of  Greenland  from  east  to  west,  in  1888.  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1889,  having 
arrived  on  tbe  western  coast  too  late  to  find 
passage  in  the  preceding  autumn.  Previous  ^- 
tempto  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  Greenland 
have  been  made  from  the  west.  Dr.  Nansen's 
idea  was  that  starting  from  the  east  his  party, 
having  nothing  behind  them  but  the  desolate 
coast,  and  before  them  the  comforts  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  west,  would  have  no  temptation  to 
turn  back  and  every  inducement  to  go  forward ; 
tbe  only  alternatives  would  be  to  cross  the  coun- 
try on  the  one  hand,  to  die  in  the  solitudes  on 
the  other.  They  sailed,  therefore,  for  the  eastern 
coast,  but  so  thick  was  the  ice  floe  that  six  weeks 
were  spent  in  wandering  about  in  the  ice  be- 
tween Iceland  .and  Greenland  before  the  coast 
could  be  approached  near  enough  for  a  landing 
to  be  made.  On  July  17,  however,  t^e  party, 
consisting  of  six  men,  left  the  ship  in  the  ioe 
near  Cape  Dan,  outside  the  Sermilik  fjord.  This 
is  in  about  66°  30'  north  latitude.  They  were  in 
two  boats,  and  expected  to  make  their  way  in 
one  or  two  days  through  the  ice  pack  of  ten 
miles  that  still  separated  them  from  the  land. 

But  we  met  qidte  unexpectedly  with  a  strong  and 
dangerous  current  wbioh  pressed  the  ice  floes  against 
each  other,  end  we  had  to  take  great  care  that  oar 
boats  were  not  croshed ;  to  make  it  more  difficult,  we 

got  for  some  time  fog  and  heavy  rain.  In  spite  of  all 
tnia  we  advanced  for  about  twenty  hours  rather  rap- 
idly toward  land.  I  could  see  the  stones  on  the 
shore,  and  was  already  quite  sure  of  reaching  it 
within  a  short  time,  when  we  had  the  misfortune  of 
getting  one  of  our  boats  crushed  during  an  ice  press- 
ure ;  It  could  not  float,  and  we  were  oblig^  to  take  it 
up  on  a  floe  and  get  it  mended.  This  required  several 
honn,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  were  swept  southward 
by  the  rapid 'current ;  tbe  <UstancefVomtKe  land  grew 
rapidly,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  were  swept 
along  was  so  great  that  it  was  in  vnn  to  try  to  strug- 
gle against  It.  We  had  nothing  left  but  to  take  leave 
of  the  beautiful  mountmns  and  the  glaciers  round  the 
Sermilik  Qord,  and  to  look  out  for  another  landing 
place,  or  perhaps  meet  destmctioo  in  the  floe  ice  with 
Its  capricious  currents,  which  soon  carried  ns  toward 
land,  Dnt  soon  again  toward  the  open  sea.  To  make 
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the  position  still  more  awkward,  we  got  heavy  reis 
which  wet  w  throu^jh  to  the  Blcin.  We  ooiud  do 
noUiing  bett«r  than  pitch  our  tent  on  the  ice  floe  and 
creep  into  our  sleepiDg-baf^  to  take  a  sleep  which, 
after  twenty  hours'  constant  bard  work  in  the  ice, 
was  rather  welcome, 

I  shall  not  tire  you  with  a  description  of  our  drift 
alonz  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  bow  we  dragged 
our  EoHtB  over  the  ioe  floea ;  how  wo  worked  hard 
«id tried  to  force  our  way  toward  land;  how,  in  the 
niffbte — with  those  charminf^  Arctic  sunsets,  which 
(^1  forth  in  your  mind  all  your  most  tender  feeling 
and  dreams  of  your  childhood — bow  we  oould  then 
be  aeea  casting  lootpne  looks  toward  that  wild  and 
beautiful  coast  from  wnich  we  were  parted  only  bv 
some  few  miles  of  vexing  ice.  I  will  not  tire  you  witn 
a  description  of  how  often  we  hoped  to  land,  how 
often  we  were  disappointed,  and  bow  often  wo  were 
nearly  wrecked  in  the  ice ;  tne  worst  of  it  was  that  the 
precious  summer  time  was  passing  away  and  we  were 
not  able  to  use  it ;  the  difluulty  of  carrylnx  out  our 
plans  grew  greater  every  day. 

That  you  may  get  an  idea  of  what  risks  cm  runs 
in  suob  loe  currents,  I  will  tell  you  our  experiences  of 
one  day  and  nigbt  only.  One  morning  we  observed 
that  we  were  being  rapidlv  carried  by  a  strong  current 
toward  the  open  ocean,  wnere  a  heavy  sea  was  ooniing 
from  the  east  down  upon  us;  it  was  in  vido  to  try 
to  drag  our  boats  over  the  floe  ice  against  this  cur- 
rent ;  it  was  inevitable  that  we  must  come  into  the 
dangerous  breakers  at  the  mar^gin  of  the  ice,  wliere  it 
was  impoBsible  to  stick  to  the  ice.  The  ice  floes  were 
smashed  to  pieces  all  around  us :  our  own  floe  was 
broken  into  several  pieces ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
select  tho  strongest  loe  floe  we  coold  find  in  the  oeigh- 
borbood  and  to  prepare  with  oar  utmost  detenmna- 
tion  for  a  hard  stru{^le  for  life.  We  got  a  strong  floe, 
brought  all  our  things  and  provisions  into  our  two 
boats,  wtiioh  were  standing  on  the  ice  floe ;  only  our 
tentaod  two  sleeping-bags  were  still  left  for  use  on  the 
ioe.  Toward  night  all  was  ready ;  we  were  then  some 
thousand  yards  from  the  open  sea — we  could  only  too 
distinctly  see  how  the  ice  floes  were  washed  over  by 
the  heavy  breakers  so  that  everything  was  swept 
away,  how  they  were  broken  to  pieces  and  then  al- 
most crushed  into  dust ;  within  a  lew  hours  we  should 
be  at  the  outside  marain ;  there  would  be  nothing  left 
bat  to  try  to  get  our  boats  through  the  breakers  and 
enter  the  open  sea ;  but  as  it  was  best  to  &co  this 
stn^^le  with  as  tteah  enei^es  as  possible,  all  the 
men  were  ordered  to  sleep  except  one,  who  should 
k«ep  watob  and  call  us  when  it  would  no  longer  be 
pofiwble  for  ua  to  our  pouUon.   While  Cap- 

wn  Sverdnip  took  the  first  torn,  we  crept  into  our 
sleeinng-bags,  and  as  we  were  lired,  all  or  us,  we  fell 
ftst  B^ep  within  a  few  miautes.  Even  the  Lapps 
slept  well  though  they  had  been  dreadf\il1y  anxious 
all  the  day,  and  were  quite  sure  thev  had  seen  the  sun 
setting  for  the  last  lime ;  one  of  tnem,  who  did  not 
find  the  tent  safe  enough,  slept  in  one  of  our  boats, 
and  did  not  even  awake  wnen  the  breakers  very  nearly 
had  swept  the  boat  away,  so  that  Sverdrup  was 
obliQ«d  to  hold  it. 

After  some  time  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  the 
breakers  roar  just  outside  the  teot ;  L  expected  to 
hear  Sverdrup  oall,  or  to  see  the  tent  swept  away,  bat 
Sverdrup  dia  not  call  and  the  tent  stood ;  I  beard 
the  tliunder  of  the  breakers  for  some  time,  but  then  I 
do  not  remember  anything  more.  T  fell  asleep  again 
and  did  not  awake  until  next  morning,  when  1  was 
most  astonished  to  discover  that  we  had  agmn  ap- 
proached laud  and  were  far  distant  fVom  the  opennea. 
Sverdrup  told  me  now  that  our  position  had  been 
rather  awkward  for  some  hours  in  the  night ;  we  had 
bad  a  laige  mass  of  ice  on  our  side  which  threatened 
to  crush  our  floe  every  moment,  and  the  breakers 
swept  over  our  floe  on  all  sides,  only  the  spot  where 
the  tent  was  standing  was  spared.  Once  he  came  to 
the  tent-doiH-  to  odl  as ;  he  onfastenad  one  hook,  but 
then  thought  he  would  still  look  at  the  next  breaker 
ooming ;  tnls  was  worse  than  the  former  one ;  he  re- 


turned to  tho  tent,  unfastened  one  hook  more,  bat 
thought  it  best  to  wait  and  watch  what  the  next 
breaker  would  be  like.  He  did  not  unfasten  any 
more  hooks.  -  Just  at  the  decisive  moment  the  current 
turned  and  we  were  again  oairied  toward  land,  away 
l¥om  the  dangerous  breakers. 

On  July  29  they  landed  at  Anoritok.  in 
latitude  614°,  not  veiy  far  from  the  southern 
point  of  Greenland,  and  aboat  350  miles  sonth 

of  the  place  where  they  had  intended  to  begin 
their  westward  journey.  They  could  easily  have 
reached  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  west 
coast,  but  Dr.  Nansen  chose  to  take  the  risk  of 
carrying  out  the  original  plan  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  boats  were  therefore  steered  northward. 
Several  encam|^ents  of  heathen  Eskimos  were 
passed  on  the  coast,  but  no  help  could  be  got 
from  them,  as  they  could  not  advance  through 
the  ice  as  well  with  their  skin  boats  as  the  trav- 
elers could  with  their  wooden  ones.  On  Aug. 
10  thev  reached  CJmivik,  a  little  above  latitude 
64%  wnich  seemed  a  convenient  place  to  begin 
the  overland  journey.  Their  destination  was 
Christianshaab,  at  Disco  Bar ;  but  after  a  few 
days*  experience  of  the  dimcnlties  of  pulling 
their  sledges  over  the  snow,  standing  on  akis,  or 
Norwegian  snow-shoes,  which,  though  hard  and 
good  at  first,  soon  became  soft  and  difficult  for 
the  sledges,  they  saw  that  they  could  not  reach 
that  pomt  before  the  last  ship  would  start  for 
Europe.  On  Aug.  37,  therefore,  they  changed 
the  direction  of  their  route  toward  Godthaab, 
situated  farther  to  the  sonth.  By  the  change  of 
direction  the  wind  became  so  favorable  that  sails 
oould  be  used  on  the  sledges  for  the  next  three 
days.  Dangerous  crevasses  were  frequent  on  the 
way,  and  occasionally  some  one  fell  up  to  the 
arms  through  the  snow  bridges  by  which  they 
bad  to  be  crossed ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  first 
three  men  with  their  two  sledges  were  nearly 
engulfed  in  a  broad  crevasse  iraioh  showed  in 
the  twilight  only  as  a  dark  spot  on  the  snow. 

In  the  oeginnmg  of  September  they  reached  a 
large  and  quite  flat  plateau,  resembling  a  frozen 
ocean,  and  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet  in 
height.  Their  thermometers  did  not  go  low 
enough  to  register  the  temperature,  but  they  be- 
lieved that  it  fell  on  some  nights  to  between  80* 
and  90°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing-point : 

We  saw  only  three  things — that  was  snow,  sim, 
and  ourselves.  One  day  was  quite  like  another. 
But  still  even  this  part  of  the  earth  has  its  beauties, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  glorious  sunseta  and  the 
nights  on  the  snow  and  ice  fields  of  Greenland,  when 
the  ever-changing  northern  lights  were  sdntillatiDg 
perhaps  brighter  than  anywhere  else.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  strange  impressions,  as  from  another  worid, 
we  got  in  this  solemn,  silent  nature,  as  we  saw  the 
lights  spreading  like  a  tenible  fire  over  the  whole 
sky,  then  gathering  again  in  the  zenith,  as  if  swept 
together  by  a  storm,  always  flitting,  liuming,  and 
sciDtilletincr,  and  then  at  once  disappearing,  leaving 
the  monotonous  snow  fields  in  darkness  as  they  w&v 
before.  .  .  .  The  landscape  was  not  always,  however, 
so  peaceful  aa  here  described ;  sometimes  we  mt 
snowstorms,  and  we  often  saw  nothing  but  drifting 
snow.  One  day(  the  8th  of  September,  we  were  even 
obliged  to  remain  in  our  tent,  while  it  was  nearly 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  storm ;  the  next  day,  when  we 
wanted  to  continue  our  journey,  we  found  that  the 
tent  was  almost  quite  buried  in  the  snow.  We  had 
to  die  odnelves  out  and  hunt  for  our  sledges  wluoh 
had  quite  disappeared ;  this,  however,  was  veiy  often 
the  case  in  the  mornings. 
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On  Sept  24  thev  reached  land  at  a  small  lake 
to  the  south  of  Kangersunek,  a  fjord  where  a 
large  glacier  issues;  and,  on  the  26th,  the; 
reached  the  sea  at  the  inner  end  of  the  Ameralik 
fjord  in  64'"  12'  north  latitude,  having  passed 
over  the  inland  ice  about  360  miles.  They  were 
still  SO  miles  from  the  nearest  inhabited  place, 
OodthsatL  and  were  obliged  to  build  a  boat  of 
parts  of  their  tent  and  sledges  to  reach  it. 

Dr.  Nansen  believes  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
aouthem  part  of  Greenland  is  concerned,  his  ex- 
pedition has  disproved  the  theory  of  Dr.  Norden- 
skiSld,  who  held  that  "  it  is  in  most  cases  a  physi- 
cal impossibilitv  that  the  interior  of  a  lar;^  con- 
tinent should  be  completely  coveted  with  ice 
under  the  climatic  circumstances  that  occur  on 
our  planet  south  of  BO"  latitude" ;  and  that,  as 
to  the  interior  of  Greenland,  it  is  even  easy  to 
prove  that  the  conditions  for  the  forming  of 
glaciers  can  not  occur  there  if  the  surface  of  the 
umd  doed  not  gradually  and  regularly  rise  from 
the  east  coast  as  well  as  the  west  coast  toward 
the  center.  Sut  such  a  shape,  he  says,  has  no 
contioent,  orographically  known,  on  our  earth. 
Greenhmd,  he  thinks,  like  ScaudyiaTia  in  its  oro- 
gn^ihical  construction,  consisting  of  mountain 
ranges  and  peaks  separated  by  deep  valleys  and 
plains ;  and  in  such  a  countrjr  most  of  the  rain 
and  snow  must  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
coasts,  while  only  dry  and  warm  winds  reach 
the  interior,  so  that  there  can  not  be  moisture 
enough  to  form  a  glacier  there. 

On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Nansen  holds  that  his 
observations  prove  that  this  part  of  the  interior 
is  not  only  ice  and  snow  clad,  but  has  a  mighty 
shield-shaped  covering  of  snow  and  ice,  under 
which  mountains  as  well  as  valleys  have  quite 
disappeared,  so  that  their  configuration  can  not 
even  he  traced.  It  rises  regularly,  though  rap- 
idly, from  the  east  coast,  reaching  a  height  of 
0,000  or  10,000  feet,  is  rather  flat  and  even  in  the 
center,  and  then  falls  regularly  toward  the  west 
coast.  He  does  not  believe  that  this  conforma- 
tion of  the  ice  indicates  a  similar  shape  of  the 
land — that  is,  a  high  central  plateau  sloping  to 
the  coasts,  but  that  the  interior  is  like  that  of 
Norway  and  of  Scotland,  the  valleys  being  filled 
with  ice  of  enormous  thickness,  and  the  even 
surface  being  dne  mainly  to  the  action  of  the 
wind,  filling  up  the  depths  with  the  loose  dry 
snow  and  leveling  and  polishing  the  great  field 
till  it  looks  like  the  surface  of  a  frozen  ocean. 

The  fact  that  snow  falls  nearly  every  day  and 
that  there  is  very  little  melting  going  on,  seems 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case,  since  if  it  were,  the  quantity  of  snow 
and  ice  on  the  coasts  would  be  constantly  increas- 
ing also,  whereas  the  observations  and  measure- 
ments on  the  west  coast  for  several  years  indi- 
cate that  they  keep  about  the  same  level.  This 
tact  Dr.  Nansen  explains  on  the  theory  that  the 
pressure  in  this  mass  of  ice  and  snow  forces  the 
ice  downward  along  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  through  the  valleys  toward  the 
sea,  where  It  foils  in  fee  streams  or  glaciers,  Mid 
is  melted  or  carried  away  in  icebenfs ;  moreover, 
much  may  be  carried  away  in  the  form  of  water, 
since  the  melting-point  of  ice  is  lowered  by  press- 
nre — a  theory  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  even  in 
tho  middle  of  the  cold  Greenland  winter,  rivers 


ran  out  under  the  glaciers  at  the  mai^n  of  the 
inland  ice. 

The  oareM  obeervation  of  a  snow  and  ioe  oover- 
in^  like  that  of  Greeoland  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  great 
importanoe  for  the  theory-  of  the  fonnation  of  vaUevB 
and  Qords  the  ice.  The  ability  to  excavate  tne 
ground  undemeatii  must  be  conaiderable  in  quanti- 
ties of  ioe  like  those  observed  there.  To  me  it  Beema 
indeed  natural  that  the  more  we  study  Greenland,  its 
coaatB  and  its  inland  ice,  the  more  couvinoed  must  we 
feel  of  the  great  ability  of  the  ice  to  form  fjorda  and 
vf^Ieys  to  a  great  extent.  Indeed  if  we  attentively 
study  on  one  hand  the  flords  and  valleys  of  Green- 
land, with  their  many  evidenoes  of  glacial  influence, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  inland  ioe,  we  can  be  in 
no  doubt  whatever  that  these  are  in  a  near  relation  to 
wch  other ;  and  if  we  trom  Greenland  turn  our  eyes 
to  Norway  and  Sootlaud,  we  must  grant  that  there  are 
here  qidte  Himilar  formations. 

In  meteoroloi^cal  reapeots  there  are  some  observa- 
tions of  great  interest.  The  very  low  temperature  met 
with  in  the  interior  wUl  be  astonishing  Xa  most  mete- 
orologifitB ;  It  does  not  eeem  to  agree  with  tfae  received 
meteorological  laws,  at  all  events,  notatthefintglaDoe. 
The  radiation  of  warmth  from  this  immense  anow 
field  in  such  an  altitude,  where  the  air  Ib  oonsequently 
very  thin,  must  evidently  have  a  great  influence  in 
lowering  the  temperature.  The  interior  of  Greenland 
muat  indeed  be  the  coldest  place  on  earth  hitherto 
known ;  it  moat  be  a  kind  of  cold  pole  IVom  which 
the  winds  blow  toward  the  ooaata  and  the  aea.  I  think 
that  this  low  tempemtuze  may  throw  a  good  deal  ot 
light  on  the  mnoh  diaoussed  qneBtion,  the  cause  of  the 
great  cold  of  the  glacial  period  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  which  at  that  time  were  covered  with  an 
ice  sheet  aimltar  to  that  we  now  see  in  Greenland.  I 
think  tiiat  the  best  way  of  solving  tfae  problems  of  the 
great  ice  age  is  to  go  and  examine  the  places  wfacre 
similar  conditlona  are  now  Ibund ;  and  no  better  place 
oan  be  found  than  Greenland. 

From  a  study  of  the  glac^l  phenomena  of  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland.  M.  Charles  Rabot,  the 
explorer  ot  Lapland,  draws  the  following  coDcIn- 
sions :  Fiist,  from  a  comparison  of  the  inland 
ice  of  Greenland  with  the  glaciers  of  Lapland, 
of  the  type  of  the  Svartis  and  the  J5kulfjeld,  it 
appears  certain  that  the  latter  glaciers  are  inland 
ice  in  miniature,  and  that  the  Svartis  and  the 
JSkuIfjeld  are  vestiges  of  the  glacial  period  in 
Scandinavia,  which  nave  remained  to  the  present 
day  in  consequence  of  particular  circumstances. 
Second,  that  the  great  glacier  of  Jakobshavn  has 
advanced  in  recent  years ;  it  is  abont  1{  mile 
beyond  where  it  was  observed  by  Lieut  Hammer 
in  187S.  Third,  that  the  drift  ice  of  the  ice  field, 
which  lies  along  the  southwest  coast,  only  trans- 
ports a  very  small  quantity  of  materials.  In 
crossing  the  ice  field,  sixty  miles  wide,  only  one 
out  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  pieces  of  ice  observed  was 
covered  with  dibris  of  detritio  origin. 

OnUna. — ^M.  Georges  Brousseau,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  says  that  he 
finds  the  river  Inini,  in  French  Guiana,  repre- 
sented on  existing  maps  as  a  small  creek,  to  be 
in  reality  an  important  river,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  yards,  flow- 
ing through  a  deep  channel.  It  could  be  ascend- 
ed for  more  than  twenty  days  by  canoe  in  one  or 
othw  of  its  chief  branches. 

Mexico. — A  gold  district  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  northeast  part  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, 60  miles  east  of  Ensenada.  Beginning  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  it  extends  for  60  miles 
or  more  to  the  northeast,  about  4,500  feet 
above  the  aea.    Placers  are  found  in  the  lower 
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levels  of  the  manv  canous  or  gulches,  and  quartz 
lodes  of  a  miQeral  character  intersect  the  hdls  in 
every  direction.  Whether  it  can  be  profitably 
worked  is  still  a  question.  Other  minerals— sil- 
ver, copper,  iron,  lead,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  etc. — 
are  (oand  then  also,  according  to  report 

Par^nay. — The  return  of  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  Jejai  River  in  Paraguay  was  re- 
ported in  1888.  Capt.  Sandalio  Sosa,  of  the  Ar- 
gentine array,  and  Dr.  de  Bourgade,  secretary  of 
the  Hydrologic  Society  of  France,  explored  that 
river,  the  banks  of  the  Igatimi,  and  the  upper 
^wanft.  They  discovered  two  important  tnbu- 
taries  of  the  Igatimi,  called  the  IpytA  and  the 
Ihoby,  which  they  explored.  They  visited  the 
Guaira  Fall,  the  heigtit  and  volume  of  which 
they  found  to  have  Men  greatly  exaggerated. 
Capt  Sosa  aays  :  "  The  Guaira  Fall  is  not  a  single 
perpendicular  plunge  of  water;  it  is  a  tumult- 
nous  collection  of  rapids  and  great  and  little 
fails  all  plunging  together  into  a  single  channel, 
through  which  are  foroed  15,000  to  30,000  cubic 
metres  of  inter.  The  height  of  the  precipice  is 
100  metres.  This  vast  quantity  so  violently  pre- 
cipitated sends  up  a  mass  of  vapor  visible  at  a 
farther  height  of  more  than  100  metres." 

They  found  the  natives  well  disposed.  Some- 
what farther  down  the  stream  than  the  Caingufis 
and  Uie  Guaranis  they  found  a  tribe  heretofore 
nnknown,  the  Apytere,  or  inhabitants  of  the  cen- 
ter. These  they  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
of  the  trib%  visited.  They  play  upon  simple 
pipes  and  understand  the  potter's  art 

United  States. — An  expedition  to  determine 
the  exact  boundary  between  Alaska  and  the 
British  possessions  was  sent  out  in  June.  1889, 
by  the  united  States  Coast  and  G^eodetie  Sur- 
vey, under  the  lead  of  J.  E.  McGrath.  The 
treaty  of  1825  places  the  line  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  or  the  watershed  where  the  water- 
shed is  within  a  distance  of  ten  leagues  from 
the  coast;  where  it  is  not,  the  line  is  to  run 

Krallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance  from  it  of  ten 
igues;  and  then  follows  the  lllst  meridian  to 
the  Aretio  Ocean. 

An  attempt  to  asoend  Mount  St  E3ia8  was 
made  in  July,  1888,  by  a  party  under  Mr.  Harold 
W.  Topham.  They  reached  the  upper  rim  of 
the  so-«alled  crater;  the  height  reached  was 
11,461  feet,  and  the  summit  towered,  as  they 
judged,  some  8,000  feet  above.  Mr.  Topham 
saw  no  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  tbou|;h  a 
cone  of  rock,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  nsing 
from  near  Uie  upper  rim  of  the  crater,  resembles 
the  lavs  cones  of  Kilauea  in  HawaiL  It  is  about 
80  feet  high  and  40  broad  at  the  base,  and  is 
composed  of  numerous  stones  of  irregular  shape, 
having  flat,  even  surfaces  and  fitting  into  each 
other  like  mosaic  work. 

The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  fall  of  ice,  and  upMi  its 
precipitous  olifb  are  a  number  of  ovetlunging  gla- 
ciers, splashed,  as  it  were,  upon  tlie  rooks  and  de- 
tach&d  from  the  saow  flelde  above.  This  is  ohamc- 
teristio  of  a  number  of  glsciera  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  they  are,  right  on  the  rockn,  with  yawning 
crevices  upon  them  broken  up  and  ready  to  topple 
over  upon  you.  Perhaps  in  a  few  yenn  they  will 
have  melted  entirely  away.  Everything  around  St 
Elias  beaM  evidence  to  the  oonclunon  that  the  long 
period  of  ioe  through  which  the  land  has  bem  pass- 
mg  is  now  ooming  to  an  end. 

The  panorama  obtained  ftota  the  p«^t  reached  ww 


very  wonderful.  The  distanoea  were  immense.  To 
the  northwest  we  could  see  many  ranges  of  hills  with 
hvge  glatuera  l>etween  them.  Most  of  these  mount- 
ains appeared  less  than  7,000  feet  high,  but  there 
were  several  very  much  higher,  and  I  believe  thai  we 
saw  Mount  Wrangel,  which  Lieut  Allen  states  to  be 
about  17,500  feet  nigh,  the  second  highest  monntwn 
in  North  America. 

The  Malaapina  glader  appeared  with  its  moninea 
like  a  huge  raoe-oourse,  anif  the  streaks  of  tUbrU  at 
the  west  end  of  ttie  oonrae  had  fiebioned  them  solves 
into  the  eemblanoe  of  Saturn's  rings.  This  glacier 
filled  up  the  whole  space  to  the  east  as  tar  as  the 
horiioa.  Mount  SUrwetfher,  distant  150  miles,  stood 
op  beyond.  To  tiie  south  we  oould  distingniah  the 
Boa  and  the  mouth  the  river.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Ualaspina  glatuer  and  certaialy  nine  tenths  of  tiie 
white  ice  oomea  from  between  Mount  St  EUas  and 
Mount  Cook.  The  ioe  coming  from  the  south  of 
Elias  is  covered  witfi  d&rit,  shale,  and  slate,  for  the 
must  part  such  aa  we  had  been  climbing  up.  This 
formation  renders  cUmbing  very  tiring  work.  Mo 
step  is  quite  safe.  Whole  masses  of  rooks  beeome 
dislodged  and  fkll  thundering  down  the  monntain- 
nde,  and  so  thick  was  the  (Joud  of  dust  whioh  en- 
veloped us  on  OOF  descent  that  the  last  man  had  great 
difficulty  to 'see  where  to  walk.  There  ia  a  couloir 
about  S,000  feet  in  heigfit,  down  whicb  stones  are 
continually  fUling,  owing  tcf  the  rapid  diunt^rstion 
of  the  mountain.  They  never  cease  falliiig,  and  a 
pillar  of  doRt  asoends  high  into  the  air,  giviDg  the 
appearance,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  of  steam  or 
smoke,  ancl  the  wind  plays  upon  the  dust  just  as  it 
plays  upon  the  Slaubliacn  and  other  high  waterfalls, 
waning  it  to  and  fro,  and  sporttng  with  it  as  it  likes. 
As  we  approached  the  mountain  from  the  Tyndall 
glacier  we  had  been  under  the  impression  ttuit  the 
pilliu-  of  dust  was  smoke  or  steam  due  to  volcanic 
ageocry,  and,  although  we  had  exunined  the  phenom- 
enon throom  a  powerful  telescope,  we  continued  of 
the  same  <^anion  until  we  arrived  close  to  it  and  dis- 
oovwed  its  true  nature.  The  Tyndall  glader  forms  a 
very  smalt  part  of  the  Guyot,  out  most  of  the  mo- 
nuae  upon  the  latter  descends  from  the  southem 
slopes  of  Elias.  The  Guyot  glader  stretches  away 
out  of  Bight  to  the  south.  The  Cbdx  hills  are  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  V.  At  the  angle  of  the  V  are  enow 
fields,  connected  with  a  short  range  of  hills  of  a  red- 
dish sandstone.  These  run  north  and  connect  with 
St.  Elias.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Tvndall  glader 
are  several  smaller  eladers  descending  aom  the  range 
of  hills  which  fiank  the  Tyndall  on  that  ride.  The 
hilla  are  of  gray  sandstone,  sludc,  and  slate.  Upon 
Uieae  hills  we  rbuod  many  seama  of  ooal  and  some 
fbesila  of  the  Miocene,  or  perfa^  Eocene,  period  on 
their  gladers.  Upon  the  east  lateral  moraine  we 
found  hornblende,  shale,  amyj^daloid,  and  eome  gran- 
ite. From  where  we  were  upon  fit  Elias  we  could 
see  that  a  branch  of  the  Guyot  glacier  descends  from 
the  northward  of  the  peak  and  passes  behind  the»e 
hills.  This  fact,  coupled  with  that  mentioned  above, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Halasmnaglader  appears 
to  oome  firom  northeast  of  Mount  St  EllaB,  makes  me 
think  that  the  mountain  itself  is  not  at  the  summit  of 
the  waterebed.  This  is  interesting  only  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  place  Mount  8t  Euan  in  Canadian  ter- 
ritory, because  the  boundary,  aooonUng  to  treaty,  waa 
to  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  iSiitanoe  of  ten 
leagues,  except  where  the  summit  of  the  watershed 
came  within  that  tone,  in  which  case  the  watershed 
was  to  be  the  frontier. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  rainfall  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  careful  study  by  Prof.  Hennr 
Gannett,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  His  investi- 
gations have  convinced  him  that  the  existence 
of  woodland  has  no  oonnection  as  a  cause  with 
the  quantity  of  rainfall  The  fact  that  forests 
are  generallv  found  in  places  satqeot  to  heavy 
rainfall  has  led  to  the  belief  that,  while  t^ie  rain- 
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&1I,  of  course,  promotes  the  growth  of  forest, 
the  forest  has  a  reciprocal  innaenoe  on  the  fall 
of  rain.  Maj.  Powell  says  that  if  there  is  any 
influence  on  rainfall  from  the  presence  of  wood- 
land it  is  so  very  a^ht  as  to  be  soarcelT  worth 
ooQNdering  as  a  oUt^ie  factor.  He  aciTocatea 
a  system  «  irrigation  on  the  arid  lands  of  the 
West,  estimating  that  at  least  150,000  square 
miles  of  the  1,300,000  of  arid  land  in  the  duited 
States  might  be  reclaimed.  (See  lEaiOi.TioN,  in 
this  volume.) 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  forests  on 
rainfall  has  also  been  studied  by  Br.  R.  von  Len- 
denfeld,  in  qonnection  with  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  Australia.  His  conclosiou  is  that  in 
warm  and  dry  countries,  like  the  interior  of 
Australia,  the  removal  of  trees  ten^  to  increase 
the  rainfall  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate. 
The  soil  is  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fallen  rain  passes  swiftly  over  it  and  lalls 
into  the  lakes,  many  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  ocean  by  subterranean  streams,  so  that  there 
are  no  large  lakes  and  rivers.  When,  however, 
the  trees  are  taken  away,  according  to  Dr.  Len- 
denfeld,  their  deep-reaching  roots  no  longer  ab- 
sorb the  rising  moisture,  so  that  it  reaches  the 
roots  of  the  grasses  and  herbs.  The  dead  stems 
of  the  grasses  decay  and  leave  little  vertical 
channels  in  the  ground,  passing  below  into  larger 
channels  formeny  taken  up  by  the  tree  roots. 
This  renders  the  soil  porous. 

One  effect  of  the  westward  movement  of  emi- 
gration is  seen  in  the  recent  purchases  of  Indian 
lands  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlers.  Oklahoma, 
an  area  of  8,120  square  miles,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  Territory,  was  opened  to 
settlers  in  the  spring  of  1889.  This  region, 
which  is  not  laid  down  on  many  of  the  maps,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  "  Cherokee  smp,** 
on  the  rast  by  the  Pawnees,  lowas,  Elickapoos, 
and  Pottawatomies,  soath  by  the  Ohiclrasaw 
land,  and  west  by  the  Cheyennes  and  Ara- 
pahoes.  The  Cimarron  river  forms  part  of  its 
western  boundary  and  passes  through  its  north- 
em  part;  the  Canadian  river  bounds  it  on  the 
sputn,  the  "  Indian  meridian  "  forms  the  greater 
^rt  of  its  eastern  boundary^  and  the  98th  meri- 
dian of  longitude  more  than  three  fourths  of  its 
western.  By  various  acts  extending  back  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  it  has  been  witndiawn  from 
Indian  occupation  and  made  public  land ;  but 
heretofore  tne  attempts  of  settlers  to  occupy 
have  resulted  in  failure.  The  bill  allowing  tne 
settlement  of  whites  in  Oklahoma  passed  Con- 

Sress  Feb.  1,  1889,  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
ent  March  37,  the  opening  being  fixed  for  April 
22,  at  noon.  The  scenes  of  that  day  are  un[^ral- 
leled  in  the  annals  of  emigration.  Encamped  on 
the  borders  of  the  country,  awaiting  ihe  stroke 
of  noon  on  the  appointed  day,  were  crowds  of 
speculators,  adventurers,  and  genuine  settlers, 
prepared  to  spring  upon  the  most  desirable  sites 
and  hold  them  against  all  later  comers.  The 
oonseaueot  eoof  osion  was,  however,  well  over  in 
a  week's  time ;  officers  chosen  by  the  settlers 
quickly  inaugurated  a  reign  of  law.  Guthrie, 
chosen  as  the  capital,  reports  15,000  inhabitants. 

Interest  now  centers  in  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  what  is  known  as  the  Chero- 
kee Strip  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  through 
this  land  only  that  the  recently  opened  territory 


of  Oklahoma  can  be  approached  from  the  north, 
and  for  this  reason  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  unlawful  incursions.  Altogether  there 
are  6,033,000  acres,  for  which  the  Government 
offers  $1.35  an  acre.  If  the  Cherokees  sell  on 
these  terms  th^  will  receive  97,637,700  which, 
at  even  a  low  rate  of  interest,  would  yield  them 
a  larger  revenue  than  they  have  received  by  leas- 
ing the  land  to  the  live-stock  company  that  has 
controlled  it  for  several  years.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Indians  were  strongly  averse  to 
the  sale  of  their  lands,  but  the  results  of  the  re- 
cent elections  show  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer  made 
by  the  Gtoremment. 

In  an  enthnsiaetic  description  of  Mount  Rai- 
nier, or  Mount  Tacoma,  in  "Petermann's  Mit- 
teiluQgen,"  under  the  title  "  The  Rigi  in  the 
Cascades  of  North  America,"  Dr.  Julius  ROll 
says: 

A  few  dsys  later,  on  June  22,  we  aac ended  for  the 
second  time,  in  £ur,  oleor,  weather,  and  ttom  the  flnit 
peak  could  adndre  Mount  Tncoma  in  all  its  gmndeor 

and  beauty.  I  had  oHoD  eeen  this  noble  mouDtain — 
its  Dorthernproflle from ^aglo Gorge,  ita noithweetem 
slope  firom  Enumclsw  end  Taooma.  and  its  Bouthweat- 
em  Bide  from  the  Park  to  Portland ;  now  it  presented 
to  our  eyea  its  northern  view.  Ita  aummit  is  divided, 
the  left  and  higher  peak  ftx>m  the  right  by  a  level  cut 
havinffin  the  midst  a  email  wavelike  elevation.  It 
might  be  s  question  whether  the  view  from  Uie  north- 
west, from  Alount  Boldy  near  Enumclaw  and  fVom 
Tacoma,  ahowing  but  a  single  great  peak,  is  not  Uie 
more  beautifiil.     But  this  view  l^m  tbs  north  is 

grander  and  more  enblime,  where  the  giant  rises  from 
le  billowy,  anowy  peaks  of  the  Caacsde  ran^  as 
from  the  waves  of  the  sea.  From  their  aummits  to 
the  peak  rising  about  4,400  metres  on  high,  he  is 
wrapped  in  snow  and  ioe ;  only  a  little  peak  atanding 
forward  on  the  left  or  eastern  alope  half-way  up  the 
mountain  ahowa  dark  with  its  rocky  aurfooe.  Mount 
Cevedale  in  the  Ortler  group,  tbe  oilberhom  in  the 
Bernese  Oberlond,  the  Johonnifibetg  on  the  tiroas- 
glookner,  and  other  Alpine  enow-clad  aummits  are 
not  to  be  compared  witn  tbU.  I  have  never  seen  a 
mountain  to  Mnal  it,  either  in  Switzerland  or  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  Bockiee  or  the  Cascades,  Mount  Blono 
and  Monte  Bosa  not  excepted. 

To  the  mountain  from  which  this  view  was 
obtained  Dr.  ROU  gave  the  name  Mount  Rigi.  It 
lies  in  121°  15'  west  longitude  and  47°  32'  north 
latitude,  is  about  7,500  feet  in  heieht,  and  has 
three  peaks  rising  one  above  another.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  magnificent  view  from  this  New 
World  Mount  Rigi  will  some  time  lead  to  the 
building  of  a  mountain  railway  to  its  summit 

An  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society  to  settle  the  disputed  question  as 
to  the  real  source  of  the  Mississippi  made  a  four 
months'  tour  in  the  regions  lying  about  its  bead- 
waters,  and  returned  ^ith  the  report  that  neither 
Itasca,  Elk,  nor  Whipple  lake  is  entitled  to  the 
honor,  but  that  the  true  source  must  be  regarded 
as  two  lakes,  lying  about  a  hundred  feet  nigher 
than  Itasca  and  west  from  it,  Meantime  the 
State  Legislature  had  made  a  law  that  Elk  lake 
should  be  the  name  of  tbe  water  sometimes 
known  as  Lake  Glazier,  and  that  after  Jan.  1, 
1890,  the  use  of  all  books  and  maps  giving  any 
other  name  to  that  lake  should  be  forbidden. 

Venezuela. — Lake  Valencia  in  Venezuela  is 
remarkable  for  the  rapid  rate  at  which  its  waters 
are  receding.  A  recent  examination  by  Herr  E. 
von  Hesse- Wart^g  brings  out  some  facts  con- 
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cerning  it.  In  Humboldt's  time  it  was  thirty- 
five  miles  long;  it  is  now  but  thirty  miles  and  a 
half.  The  town  ot  Valencia  was  built  in  the 
Tear  1555  at  a  distance  of  a  half-mile  from  the 
lake  shore ;  in  Humboldt's  time  it  was  three  miles 
and  a  half  distant,  and  now  it  is  nearly  five  miles 
away.  Herr  von  Hesse- Wartegg  noticed  on  the 
islands  be  visited  in  the  lake  a  well-defined  old 
shore  line,  about  ten  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  lake ;  and  his  observations  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  lake  may  have  been  at  that  level 
as  lately  as  during  the  last  century.  There  are 
twenty-two  islands,  of  which  only  three  are  peo- 
pled. The  inhabitants  believe  that  the  water  of 
the  lake,  which  is  turbid  and  contains  a  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  tends  to  induce  disease,  and 
they  do  not  drink  it.  A  part  of  the  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake  is  attributed 
to  the  gradual  destruction  by  the  cattle  breeders 
of  the  forests  that  formerly  covered  all  the  val- 
leys around  the  lake,  thus  reducing  the  supply 
from  the  tributary  streams,  of  which  there  are 
fourteen — not  twenty-two,  as  by  former  reports. 

0E0B6IA,  a  Southern  Stat«,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  Jan.  2, 
1788  ;  area,  69.475  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  tlia  last  decennial  census  (1880),  1,543,- 
180;  capital,  Atlanta. 

CtoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
o£Bcers  during  the  year:  Oovemor,  John  B.  Gk>r- 
don,  I)6mocrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Nathan  C. 
Bamett ;  Treasurer,  R.  U.  Hardeman  ;  Comp- 
troller-General, William  A.  Wright;  Attorney- 
General,  Clifiord  Anderson  ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  J.  T.  Henderson  ;  State  School  Com- 
missioner, James  S.  Hook ;  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, Alexander  S.  Irwin,  Campbell  Wallace, 
L.  N.  Trammell ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  L.  E.  Bleckley ;  Associate  Ju&ticea,  M.  H. 
Blanford  and  T.  J.  Simmons. 

Flnanees. — On  Jan.  1  the  6-per-cent.  State 
bonds  of  1877,  amounting  to  f2,141,000,  became 
due  and  were  paid  by  issuing  4^per-cent.  bonds 
to  the  value  of  $1,900,000,  the  balance  of  9241,- 
000  being  paid  in  cash.  This  transaction  re- 
duced the  total  State  debt  from  98,752,305  to 
98,511,805.  The  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1888-'89  was  9331,351.52. 

The  tax  levy  for  1889  was  fixed  at  4  mills,  of 
which  3'7  mills  are  levied  for  State  expenses,  + 
mill  for  schools,  and  the  remainder  for  the  State 
Capitol,  the  sinking  fund,  and  other  purposes. 
Thetotal  tax  for  1888  was  3-5  mills.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  State  for  1889  is  about  9380,- 
000,000,  ot  which  934,219,457  is  the  valuation  of 
railroad  property.  The  total  valuation  for  1888 
was  9357,167,458. 

Ijeglsiative  Session. — The  adjourned  session 
of  the  Legislature  began  on  July  3,  and  con- 
tinued through  Nov.  9.  It  was  one  of  the  long- 
est sessions  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  leg- 
islation accomplished  was  largely^  local  and  spe- 
cial, including  64  bank  and  68  railroad  charters. 
Much  time  was  consumed  in  determining  wheth- 
er the  lessees  of  the  State  road,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  should 
receive  credit  for  betterments  made  thereon  by 
them,  and  in  deciding  upon  what  terms  a  new 
lease  of  the  road  should  oe  made.  There  was  a 
prolonged  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses 
upon  the  latter  subject  The  existing  lease,  which 


will  expire  on  Dec.  1,  1890,  has  brought  an  an- 
nual rental  of  9300,000  to  the  State.  A  commit- 
tee apDointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1887  report- 
ed at  tne  November  session  that  the  value  of  bet- 
terments made  by  the  lessees  was  9750,889.74, 
while  the  claim  made  bv  the  lessees  themselves 
at  this  session  amounted  to  more  than  $887,000. 
The  Legislature  finally  refused  to  allow  any 
claim  for  improvements  permanently  attached 
to  the  property,  giving  the  lessees  only  the  roll- 
ing stock  held  by  them  above  the  amount  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  to  which  no 
claim  could  wdl  be  made  by  the  State.  The 
terms  of  the  new  lease  were  flxed,  and  July  1, 
1890,  was  appointed  as  the  time  for  opening  bids, 
the  terms  of  the  rental  to  be  advertised  for  four 
weeks  preceding.  The  Governor  was  instructed 
not  to  accept  any  bid  that  offered  the  State  less 
than  93Oi000  a  month  for  a  lease  of  twentv  years, 
or  less  than  $40,000  a  month  for  a  tease  of  thirty 
years,  or  less  than  $45,000  a  month  for  a  lease  of 
fifty  years.  The  annual  appropriation  heretofore 
made  to  Atlanta  UniTWSity,  wnich  had  not  been 
paid  for  two  years  in  consequence  of  the  act  of 
1887  forbidding  its  payment  so  long  as  the  uni- 
versity shoula  adhere  to  co-education  of  the 
races,  was  made  payable  hereafter  to  Morris 
Brown  College,  a  colored  institution  of  Pulton 
County.  The  college  will  receive  this  year  the 
undrawn  appropriation  of  916,000,  and  9o,000 an- 
nually hereafter.  An  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  was  proposed,  authorizing  the  Leg- 
islature to  aid,  by  pensions  or  otherwise,  the 
widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
service  or  have  since  died  from  wounds  received 
in  the  service.  The  amendment  is  framed  to  ap- 
ply only  to  such  persons  as  were  married  at  the 
time  of  such  service  and  have  remained  unmar- 
ried since  the  death  of  their  husbands.  Another 
important  act  established  a  college  for  the  in- 
struction of  white  girls,  to  be  called  the  Georgia 
Industrial  College,  and  to  be  ^vemed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  University,  forming  one  of 
the  departments  thereof.  The  institution  was 
located  at  MilledgevUle,  and  9^5,000  were  appro- 
priated for  buildings.  The  office  of  State  Geolo- 
gist was  revived,  and  provision  was  made  for  a 
geological,  mineralogical,  and  physical  survey  of 
the  State.  The  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  and  in  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments were  limited  to  eleven  hours  in  each 
day.  This  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  by 
the  State  to  regulate  the  employment  of  labor. 
The  Railroad  Commissioners  were  empowered 
to  fix  joint  through  rates  for  railroads  in  the 
Stat?.  Another  act  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
railroads  by  counties,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
county  expenses.  Several  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  revenue  law.  The  act  taxing 
sleeping-cars  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  all 
companies  that  transport  sleepingnjats  in  the 
State.  The  amount  was  graduated  according  to 
the  number  of  miles  of  railroad.  The  tax  of  9^ 
on  sewing-machine  agents  was  repealed,  and  a 
tax  of  $200  annually,  and  $5  for  each  agent  in 
the  State,  was  imposed  on  all  sewing-machine 
companies,  to  be  paid  before  they  can  do  business 
in  the  State.  Ttte  measure  known  as  the  ferti- 
iizer-inM)ection  bill  reduces  the  fee  for  inspecting 
from  fifty  cents  to  ten  cents  a  ton.  As  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  tax,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  in- 
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spection,  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  public 
schools,  this  reduction  will  deprive  the  school 
fund  of  about  $80,000  annually.  Other  acta  of 
the  session  were  as  follow  : 

Approprwtiiig  (1,000  to  completotfae  roster  of  Geor- 
gift  troopM  in  the  Uo&t'edemte  service. 

To  fadlitate  legal  process  on  lessee  railroad  compa- 
nies. 

To  create  a  oommiasioii  to  survey  Savannah  river 
in  the  counties  of  Richmond,  Columbia,  Elbert,  and 
Fannin,  to  ascertain  if  the  paaeage  of  fish  is  obstniotod, 
and  if  so  at  Aogutita,  bo  require  the  city  to  provide 
proper  flehways,  especially  for  ahad. 

To  provide  for  the  probate  of  Georpa  willa. 

To  require  the  assigoeesof  insolvent  debtors  to  give 
bonda. 

Providing  for  a  commiseion  of  three,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Govsmor,  to  examine  the  oyster  Industry. 
A  noolotioD  awag  the  Federal  QovemmeDt  to 


per  to  sell  or  dispose  ot  crops  in  certain  cases,  and  to 
make  curtain  acw  of  the  landlord  indictable. 

To  organize  the  board  of  trusteed  of  the  State  Dn- 
venity.  The  bill  provider thst  Uieold  board  be  ahol- 
iahed  and  a  new  one  created,  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber lh)ni  each  cougre^ional  <ustrict,  two  from  the  city 
of  Athens,  and  tour  Iroiu  the  State  at  larKo,  all  to  lie 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  is  hiuuelf  to  be  u- 
(^eio  a  member. 

Prohibiting  the  fVimiahing  of  minors  with  cigarettea. 

Providing  for  a  new  board  of  trustees  for  the  lu- 
natic asylum  at  Mil  ledge  vi  lie.  The  salary  is  reduced 
from  (800  to  (150  per  annum. 

To  admit  white  female  students  into  all  the  branch 
oolleges  of  the  State  Univeruity. 

To  authorize  and  encourage  the  construction  of  tel- 
egntph  Hoes  in  the  State. 

To  require  railroads  and  other  common  carriers 
promptly  to  settle  claims  for  overchargee  of  freigliL 

To  prevent  the  exemption  trom  taxation  by  any 
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make  a  ooost  survey  and  phyrioal  examination  of  the 
waters  of  Georgia,  and  prepare  charts  allowing  the  natu- 
ml  oyster-beds,  and  produotive  and  unproductive  areas. 

To  require  persons  or  corporations  employing  fe- 
males in  manufacturing,  meohantoal,  or  mercantile 
eBtabli^hmentH  to  provide  suitable  seats  for  tlicm  and 
permit  their  use. 

To  oi^nize  and  incorporate  the  First  Regiment  of 
Georgia  cavalry. 

To  authorize  the  Governor  to  lea»e  the  Indian  Spring 
reserve. 

To  prohibit  cock-fighting  or  bettimr  thereon. 

To  create  the  ofBce  of  t^tate  Bank  Examiner. 

To  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  publish  any  adver- 
tisement of  a  lottery,  eift  enterprise,  or  other  scheme 
forbidden  by  law,  or  uie  result  of  the  drawing  or  di.'*- 
tributton  of  gifto  or  prizes,  either  by  newspaper,  writ- 
ten or  print^  posters,  dodgers,  or  circulars. 

To  authorize  the  Governor  to  sell  the  city  lot  and 
old  Capitol  building  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  all  of 
its  appurtenances  in  Marietta  street,  at  public  sale. 

To  define  the  richta  of  landlords  to  declare  the  ef- 
fects of  oettun  contracts,  to  make  it  penal  for  any  crop- 


oounty  of  any  manufacturing  industry  or  enterprise, 
or  any  property  of  any  kind  not  now  exempt  by  law. 

Providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp. 

Providinp  that  liens  or  mortgages,  judgments,  etc., 
shall  take  effect  Irom  the  time  they  are  entered  on  rec- 
ord, and  not  from  the  date  of  execution. 

Education. —  The  following  statiBtics  show 
the  condition  of  the  publicschooU  for  the  Bchool 
year  ending  in  November,  1888,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  year  preceding: 


ITEMS. 


White  schools   5,088 

Cok>r«d  sfthools   2,012 

Whlt^  children  to  8ut«  

Colored  children  In  But«  

WhIU  paplls  enrolled   Sni^.SSS 

Colonxl  pupllB  enrolled   143,429 

ToUl  pupils  enrolled   S42.2M 

Avera^  attendance   22fl.SB0 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  I  tM4,199  2S 

Total  expendltaree  forschoolR  .  I  t^.M,64t8  48 


1887. 


1888, 


4,8T& 
1,9ST 
292,624 
S«7,66T 
84M1,TS6 
180,890 
881,lTft 
21T.99C 
%iiC2,m  40 
•869,006  SI 
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The  total  aiooaot  raided  by  the  State  for 
schools  for  1887,  and  known  as  the  State  school 
fund,  was  $403,509.62^  and  for  1888  about  $530,- 
000.  The  renuinder  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  each  jrear  was  paid  from  funds  raiBed  hr  lo- 
cal taxation.  The  State  school  fund  is  denved 
from  the  hall  rental  of  the  Westward  Atlantic 
Railroad, amounting  to $150,000 annually;  from 
poll  taxes,  amounting  to  about  $190,000  annu- 
ally ;  from  the  liquor  tax,  yielding  $60,060.37  in 

1887,  and  $65^9120  in  1888;  from  fees  for  in- 
specting fertilizers,  yielding;  $75,384  in  1887  and 
$94,115.18  in  1888 ;  from  hire  of  conricts,  yield- 
ing  $17,184.87  in  1887  and  $18,867.77  in  1888; 
and  from  tax  on  shows  and  other  sources. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  this  year  in  reducing 
the  fertilizer  fees  will  deprive  the  fund  of  about 
$80,000  annually ;  but  the  act  of  1888  making  a 
special  appropnation  of  $165,000  for  schools  in 
1889,  and  of  $330,000  in  1890.  and  granting  them 
also  the  revenue  deilTed  from  the  State  tax  on 
all  property  above  the  venation  of  $360,000,000, 
will  more  tnan  compensate  for  the  loss. 

The  State  University,  at  Athens,  enrolled  dur- 
in|j  the  school  year  18^  314  students.  The  in- 
stitution is  well  supported,  but  needs  to  establish 
a  higher  standard  of  admission  in  order  to  per- 
form the  work  that  naturally  belongs  to  it 
There  is  a  ^rmanent  fund  amounting  to  $465,- 
dtt3.17,  the  mcome  of  which  is  available  for  the 
support  of  the  institution.  The  annu^  expense 
,of  maintenance  is  aboat  $31,000, 

The  Insane.— At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
there  were  under  treatment,  in  October,  496 
white  men,  584  white  women,  3M  colored  men, 
and  335  colored  women ;  a  total  of  1.507.  Dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  SIQ  new  patients  were  re- 
ceived. The  whole  number  trwted  during  the 
year  was  1,901,  and  the  average  number  of  par 
tients  was  1,448,  or  108  more  than  for  the  year 

1888.  The  whole  number  treated,  1,901,  was  155 
more  than  in  any  previous  yeai;  About  75  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  are  employed  at  light  labor 
aboat  the  asylum.  A  remarkable  fact  is  the  in- 
crease  of  insanity  among  negroes.  In  1860  there 
were  only_44  insane  negroes  in  Geoivia,  It  is 
also  a  curious  fact  that  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion among  them  has  been  in  direct  proportion 
with  the  increase  of  insanity, 

Mllltio.  — The  State  militia  numbers  4,566 
officers  and  men.  An  act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture this  year  provides  that  there  shall  be  annual 
encampments  of  one  week  of  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  Stete.  the  time  to  be  designated  by 
the  Governor,  the  camp  to  be  chosen  oy  an  ad- 
visory board,  and  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth.  A  sum  is  set  apart  to  fcie  ap- 
plied to  target  practice,  and  the  bin  ie  so  framed 
that  bids  may  oe  received  bv  the  advisory  board 
from  places  that  may  wi»h  the  encampment. 
There  was  appropriated  the  sum  of  $7,300  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Heretofore 
no  pecuniary  aid  has  been  granted  by  the  State 
to  the  militia  since  the  civil  war. 

State  Capitol.— It  was  found  late  in  1888 
that  the  Stat*  Capitol  could  not  he  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  contemplated  by  the 
act  providing  for  its  construction,  and  in  De- 
cember the  Legislature  extended  the  time  to 
April  1,  1890.  Some  contracts  were  mode  by 
the  commissioners  for  extras,  which  brought 


their  total  expenditures  for  the  building  up  to 
$990,881.57.  The  total  original  appropriation 
for  the  building  was  $1,000,000,  all  of  which 
was  raised  by  taxati(m.  Much  praise  was  ac- 
corded the  oommiasioneTS  for  completing  the 
Work  within  the  terms  of  the  original  appropria- 
tion. The  building,  which  covers  68,425  squara 
feet,  or  about  one  and  a  half  acre,  wss  accepted 
and  delivered  to  the  State  on  March  20. 

Kallroads. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  State  on  June  30  is  4,430,  of  which  71 
miles  have  been  constructed  since  September, 
1888.  In  June  122  miles  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  following  statistics  cover  the  year 
ending  June  SO : 

PriT4ta  nOmwIi  In  opsntlaa  tai  flwiyto  liinf  OH 

Asaeued  ralu^  of  ii\  mda   (84,319,457 

Ttze*  piM  ftonuallr   $)8«,tfTT 

Yklae  DDt  tusble   940,000,000 

Pentooa  oinploytd  in  Um  State   l&fW 

8«l«rtes  paid  ataiuUr   t10,00a,0n> 

Paid  ftv  aU  purpooMlB  the  Btato   t]4,000^€M 

Total  ralne  oT  stoeki^  boodi,  ud  other  nllro«d 
propertj-  9»ia/M,m 

6ERHAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  This  body,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1840,  is  derived  from  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany.  It  holds  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  and 
inbllible  rule  of  futh  and  life,  and  oooepts  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reiormed 
Churches,  including  the  Augsbui^g  Confession, 
Luther's  Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, so  far  as  they  agree  with  one  another,  as  a 
correct  interpretation  of  them.  According  to  Its 
latest  numencal  returns,  it  has  64S  ministers,  serv- 
ing 842  congregations,  connected  with  which  are 
50,000  &milies  and  about  twice  as  many  regular 
attendants  at  chnroh ;  parochial  schools  main- 
tained by  370  congregations;  ^39  Sunday-schools, 
with  6,143  teachers  and  60,258  pupils ;  a  college 
at  Elmhurst,  near  Chicago,  111.,  ana  a  theoIogi(»l 
seminary  near  St.  Tjouis,  Mo. ;  two  orphanages 
near  St.  Louis,  and  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  a  third 
one  to  be  established  in  Texas.  The  voluntary 
contributions  during  the  last  three  yean 
amounted  to  $177,752.  The  Synod  publishes  a 
weekly  general  religious  newspaper,  a  monthly 
theological  review,  and  four  special  papers  (mis- 
sionary and  for  Sunday-schools  and  children). 
Besides  maintaining  home  missions  it  supports  a 
mission  to  the  heathen  in  India.  The  Tnennial 
General  Conference  of  the  Synod  was  held  in 
Eransville,  Ind.,  Aug.  21  to  39.  The  Rev.'  J. 
Zimmerman,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  presided.  The 
body  is  distinctively  one  of  German-speaking 
people,  and  has  encouraged  the  use  of  tnc  Ger- 
man language  in  its  omcial  acts  and  preaching 
and  other  religious  services ;  but  the  increasing 
use  of  the  En^ish  language  among  its  member- 
ship having  made  a  cniui^  of  attitude  on  this 
subject  expedient,  resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
clanng  that 

wMle  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  b 
German  and  intends  to  remain  such  as  lonfr  aa  God 
permits,  it  earnestly  asks  all  ite  miniBters  and  oonsre- 
gationa  to  eatabliah  and  munttun  good  G«rmaii-£Qg- 
usli  parochial  schools  wherever  it  is  feasible,  in  order 
to  stop  the  anglicizing  pRXKSs  going  on  everywhere. 

In  tho«e  places,  however,  where  the  establishmeDt 
of  suob  parochial  Bohoola  is  impracticable,  and  Eng- 
lish catechetical  instruotion  and  English  prBBching 
can  not  be  avoided  without  losing  our  young  pec^le, 
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our  nuniftten  should  not  delay  suoh  lOHtnictioii  and 
preaching,  but  Bbonld  keep  our  childrao  iu  our 
Uhnich,  even  if  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  up 
tbe  Gtennan  language. 

In  order,  however,  to  evade  as  much  aa  possible 
the  inoonvenieoce  neceBfuirily  arising  ftom  a  mixture 
of  iangiMoes,  the  anglidzed  memben  shall,  as  aeon  aa 
[vactunble,  be  nthered  In  purely  English  congrega- 
tions, and  as  socb  shall  be  served  sport  from  the  fim- 
man  congrogadona. 

As  soon  as  nine  EngUfth  oonnreaations  have  apniog 
up  they  Bhall  constltuto  an  Englia&  evangelical  synod, 
aepurtted  from  th«  German,  out  atandnig  in  a  filial 
Teutiontoic. 

The  resolutions  also  authorize  jitovisioa  to  be 
made  for  the  training  of  theological  students  in 
English ;  the  appointment  in  the  theological 
seminarr  of  a  fourth  professor  who  is  proficient 
in  that  langnage ;  the  publication  of  bn  English 
catechism  ;  and  the  translation  of  the  constitu- 
tion ot  the  Synod  into  the  English  language. 
The  president  of  the  Synod,  in  order  tbat  ne 
might  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the 
presidential  work,  was  relieved  from  tbe  duty  ot 
serving  a  congregation;  and  the  districts  were 
invited  to  consider  whether  his  term  of  office 
should  not  in  the  future  be  indefinite.  The  du- 
ties of  the  president  were  defined  to  be :  To  su- 
pervise the  Synod  with  all  its  institutions;  to 
watch  its  literary  activity  and  engage  in  it  him- 
self  as  much  as  posaiUe;  to  superintend  and 
snide  its  home  and  foreign  missions ;  and  to  fur- 
ther the  welfare  of  the  Synod  throui^  preaching 
and  lecturing  on  special  occasions.  The  drection 
of  a  memorial  church  at  Spires,  Germany,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Protestation  of  1539,  was 
approved  and  commended  to  ministers  and  con- 

Begations  as  a  proper  object  for  contributions, 
easures  were  taken  for  establishing  a  special 
institute  for  training  parochial  teachers  at 
Hoyleton,  IlL  Two  new  districts  were  formed 
by  division  of  the  Kansas  district,  making  the 
number  of  districts  subject  to' the  Synod  fifteen. 

GERMANY,  an  empire  in  central  Europe 
foimded  on  treaties  concluded  in  November, 
1870,  between  the  North  German  Confederation 
and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse  and 
Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wllrtemberg,  ratifica- 
tions being  exchanged  on  Jan.  29,  1871.  By 
decree  of  April  16, 1871,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  took  the  place  of  these  treaties,  entering 
into  force  on  Mav  4, 1871.  The  confederation  of 
states  forming  tJie  empire  is  invested  with  eov- 
ereign  imperial  anthontv,  which  is  exercised  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  hereditary  German  Em- 
peror, and  a  Bundesrath  or  Pedenu  Council,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  federated  states, 
limited  in  certain  functions  by  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  Reichstag  or  Parliament,  a  body 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Emperor  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  it  defensive,  to  make 
peac«,  and  to  enter  into  treaties.  A  declaration 
of  war,  If  not  defensive,  most  have  the  approval 
of  the  Bundesrath.  The  assent  of  the  Reichstag 
is  required  for  legislative  measures  framed  in  the 
Bundesrath,  and  taxation  and  expenditure  are 
submitted  to  the  popular  assembly  tor  discussion 
and  approval.  The  Bundesrath  has  58  members, 
nominated  by  the  governments  of  the  individual 
states  fur  each  session.  The  Reichstag  consists 
of  397  members.  From  1890  the  legislative  pe- 
riod wilt  be  five  instead  of  three  years,  as  here- 


tofore. All  laws'  pasaedt  by  the  Bundesrath  and 
Reichsti^  must  be  signed  by  the  Emperor  and 
countersigned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 
.The  Chancellor  presides  over  the  sittings  oi  the 
Bundesrath,  whib  the  Reichstag  elects  its  own 
president. 

The  reigning  Emperor  is  Wilhelm  I£,  bom 
Jan.  27,  1869,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Pried- 
rich  ni,  aa  King  of  Prussia  and  German  Em- 
peror on  June  15,  1888.  The  heir  apparent  is 
tbe  Emperor's  eldest  son,  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
bom  May  20,  1884. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  Prince  Otto 
Ton  Bismarck-SchOnfaausen,  bom  April  1, 1816, 
who  has  filled  the  office  since  the  establishment 
of  the  empire.  Tbe  Imperial  Ministers  or  Secre- 
taries of  State  act  independentiv  of  each  other 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Cnaneellor.  The 
Secretary  ot  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  Count 
Herbert  von  Bismarck-SchSnhausen,  son  of  the 
Chancellor.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Inte- 
rior is  Herr  von  BCtticher.  who  acta  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Chancellor.  The  Chief  ot  the  Impe- 
rial Admiralty  was  Count  von  Monts,  who  died 
in  January,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice- 
Admiral  von  der  Goltz.  When  the  admiralty 
was  divided  into  a  civil  and  military  department. 
Baron  von  der  Goltz,  with  the  rank  of  admiral, 
became  commanding  admiral  of  the  navy,  and 
Bear-Admiral  Heusner  took  cba^  of  the  Ma- 
rine Office.  The  Minister  of  Justice  is  Herr  von 
Pnttkamer:  Secretair  of  the  Treasury,  Baron 
von  Mattzahn ;  President  of  the  Railroad  Office, 
Herr  Maybach ;  President  of  the  Court  of  Audit, 
Herr  von  StQnzner ;  Chief  of  the  Post-Offlee,  Dr. 
von  Stephan;  President  of  tbe  Administration 
of  the  Invalid  Funds,  Dr.  Michielis ;  President 
of  the  Debt  Commission,  Herr  Meinecke. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  German  Em- 
pire has  an  area  of  211,196  square  miles.  The 
popalation  on  Dec.  1,  1^5,  when  the  last  census 
was  taken,  was  46,855,704,  compared  with  45,- 
234,061  in  1880  and  42.727,360  in  1875.  Prussia, 
with  an  area  of  137,066  sijuare  miles,  had  38,318^- 
470  inhabitants.  Bavaria,  29,875  square  miles 
in  extent,  had  a  population  of  6,420,199.  WOr- 
temberg  comes  next  in  size,  with  an  area  of  7,530 
square  miles,  but  the  population  was  only  1,995,- 
185,  and  that  of  Baden,  with  an  area  of  6,824 
s(]uare  miles,  was  1,601,225,  while  Saxony,  with 
an  area  of  5,795  square  miles,  had  3,182,008  pop- 
ulation. The  imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 5,580  square  miles,  bad  a  population  ot 
1,564,865.  The  twenty  minor  states — grand- 
duchies,  duchies,  principalities,  and  free  cities — 
which  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Pnissia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  WOrtemberg.  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  form  the  German  Empire,  are  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  population  575,152 ;  Hesse, 
956,6ir;  Oldcnbui^,  341.525:  Brunswick,  372.- 
452;  Saxe- Weimar,  313,946;  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  98,371  J  Saxe-Meiningen,  214,884;  Anhalt, 
248,186;  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  198,829;  Sax«-Al- 
tenburg,  161.460;  Waldeck,  56,575;  Lipp,  123,- 
212;  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  83,836  ;  Sehwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  73,606 ;  Reuss-Schleiz.  110.- 
598;  Schaumburg-Lippe.  37,204:  Reuss-Greiz, 
55,904;  Hamburg,  518,620;  Ltlbeck,  67,658; 
Bremen,  165,628. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Germany  was  372,- 
326  in  1886,  against  368,619  in  1885 ;  the  number 
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of  births,  1,814,499,  against  1,;«8,687;  the  num- 
ber  of  deaths,  1,303,103,  against  1,268,452 ;  exoess 
of  births  over  deaths,  512,896,  against  580,186. 
The  proportion  of  ilkgitimate  Earths  was  9-47 
per  cent. 

The  population  of  Qermany  was  divided  in 
1885  in  respect  to  religious  creeds  as  follows: 
Protestants,  80,000,000;  Catholics,  15383,000; 
other  Christians,  126,000 ;  Jews,  554,530, 

The  following  cities  contained  more  than  100,- 
000  inhabitants  on  Dec.  31,  1885  :  BerUn,  1,315,- 
387;  Hamburg,  305,690:  Breslau,  290,640;  Mu- 
nich, 261,081 ;  Dresden,  246,086 ;  Leipsic,  170,- 
340;  Cologne,  161.401;  Magdeburg  (with  Neu- 
stadt  and  Buckau),  150,530;  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  154.613;  K5nigsberg,  151,151;  Hanover, 
180,731;  Stuttgart,  135,901;  Bremen.  118,395; 
DQsseldorf,  115,190;  Nuremberg,  114,891 ;  Dant- 
sic  114.805;  Strasburg,  111,987;  Ghemnitx,  110.- 
817;  Elberfeld,  106,^;  Altona,  104,717;  Bar- 
men, 103,068. 

Emigration. — The  emigration  question  has 
for  many  years  past  seriously  eii^ged  the  at- 
tention of  (Jerman  statesmen  and  ectmomists. 
In  the  acquisition  of  colonies  the  Oorernment, 
in  eztendmg  its  protection,  and  private  indi- 
viduals, in  embarking  their  capital  in  such  en- 
terprises, have  been  guided  by  the  supposed 
adaptability  of  the  territories  for  European  col- 
onization, noping  to  turn  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion away  from  the  United  States,  which  have  al- 
ways been  the  goal  of  the  best  class  of  German 
emigrants,  who  oecome  entirely  lost  to  the  father- 
lane^  renouncing  their  allegiance  and  forgetting 
their  native  language  and^cttstoms.  The  high- 
hinds  of  New  Guinea  and'of  east  Africa  and  the 
interior  of  southwest  Africa  were  supposed  to  be 
adapted  for  agricultural  andpastoral  settlements, 
and  still  no  Uerman  emigration  has  been  attract* 
«d  to  those  regions.  Several  years  ago  aoath- 
em  Brazil  was  praised  as  a  profitable  field  for 
German  settlers,  where  they  would  retain  their 
national  habits  and  sentiments,  although  on  for- 
eign territory,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  were  recomended  also,  and 
even  Patagonia.  The  formation  of  German 
settlements  in  southern  Brazil  dates  from  1834. 
Some  estimate  the  total  number  of  Germans  in 
Brazil  and  their  descendtots  at  380,00a  Tlwy 
live  in  communities  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  population,  and  have  their  own  churches, 
schools,  and  newspapers.  Nearly  9,000  Germans 
wont  to  Brazil  in  1872-'73,  but  the  Brazilians 
have  not  received  with  favor  the  planting  of  a 
foreign  colony  in  their  midst.  A  Germtui  exhi- 
bition at  Porto  Allegre  was  broken  np  and  burned 
by  a  mob.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  endeo- 
vonxl  to  discourage  German  immigration,  while 
welcoming  the  more  assimilable  Italians,  and 
has  done  what  it  could  to  break  down  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  German  settlements  by 
interminc^ling  with  them  immigrants  of  other 
races.  Kven  the  Chinese  are  held  to  be  pref- 
erable to  German  settlers.  For  these  reasons 
the  Prussian  Government  has  disapproved  emi- 
gration to  southern  Brazil,  and  latterly  the  tide 
has  run  more  strongly  to  other  ports  of  South 
America.  In  1888  the  emigration  to  Brazil  was 
1,129 ;  to  other  countries  in  South  America  1,733. 
But  the  main  current  sets  towanl  the  IJnit- 
od  States,  where  three  quarters  of  the  5,000,000 


emigrants  that  have  croflsed  the  sea  since  1890 
are  settled,  with  their  descendants,  as  American 
citizens.  The  recent  social  legislation,  especiiUly 
the  wide-reaching  scheme  of  old-age  and  infir* 
mity  insurance,  has  for  one  of  its  chief  objects 
to  deter  people  from  going  to  America.  Every- 
one dependent  on  wages  is  compelled  to  contri- 
bute to  the  aocumuhtion  of  a  capital  that  will 
provide  an  annuity  when  he  is  no  longer  aUe  to 
work,  but  the  emigrant  forfeits  all  that  he  puts 
into  the  fund,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  sick 
and  accident  insurance.  The  total  emigration 
from  Germany  from  1871  to  1888  was  1,760,297 
persons,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  1,618,816 
went  to  the  United  States.  The  emigration  to 
Brazil  during  the  eighteen  years  was  83,443 ;  to 
other  ports  of  South  America,  15,809 ;  to  Aas- 
tralia,  16,841 ;  to  British  North  America,  4,780; 
to  Africa,  4,047;  to  Asia,  1,066.  There  remain 
74,685  emigrants  sailing  from  French  ports  whose 
destination  was  not  reported ;  but  nearly  all  of 
these  also  were  bound  for  the  United  States. 
The  year  of  highest  emigration  was  1881,  when 
230,903  Germans  sought  new  homes  across  the 
ocean.  In  1887  the  number  of  emiffrants  was 
95,605,  exclusive  of  4,107  who  went  by  way  of 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  and  of  4,947  sailing 
from  Havre  and  other  ports.  The  emigrants 
by  way  of  German  ports  and  Antwerp  comprised 
53,986  males  and  43,619  females.  The  number 
whose  destination  was  the  United  States  was  01,- 
869.  Brazil  was  the  destination  of  1,153,  other 
American  countries  of  1,556,  Aostoolia  of  500; 
and  Asia  uid  Africa  of  630.  The  namber  of 
emigrants  in  1888  was  98,566,  not  including 
those  who  sailed  from  French  ports. 

Finances.— The  imperial  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess of  the  revenues  from  customs,  stamps,  certain 
excise  duties,  and  the  profits  of  the  postofflce  and 
tel^r^>hs  are  defrayed  from  assessments  levied 
on  the  individual  states  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  The  total  ordinarv  expenditure  for 
16d8-'8e  was  estimated  at  775,5^4,769  marks;  but 
extraordinary  expenditures  of  450.331^05  marks, 
of  which  872,473,616  marks  were  for  military  pur- 
poses, swelled  the  budget  to  1,235,026,074  marks. 
To  meet  the  extraordinary  requirements  894,695,- 
887  marks  were  raised  by  a  foan.  For  the^year 
ending  March  81. 1890.  the  total  expenditure  is  es- 
timated at  049,678,497  marks,  of  which  143,678,- 
407  marks  represent  non-recurring  or  extraordi- 
nary expenditures.  The  ordinary  expmditures 
are  apportioned  in  the  following  manner: 
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The  receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties  are 
set  down  at  528,086,410  marks ;  stamps,  37,975,- 
000  marks;  post-office  and  telegraphs,  39,164,- 
417  marks;  railways,  10,202,005  marks;  interest 
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otinTaUdfnnd, 26,367383  marks;  Imperial  Bank, 
printing  office,  inter^  of  imperial  lunds,  Gov- 
ernment departments,  and  other  sources,  13,144,- 
379  marks ;  extraordinary  receipts,  84,123,883 
marks ;  roatricular  contributions,  221,140,567 
marks.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  includes 
a  deficit  of  33,696,464  marks  in  the  accounts  for 
1887-88  Mid  the  exunditure  of  70,384,894  marks 
for  military  and  16,588,770  for  naval  purposes. 

The  budget  presented  to  the  Beicbkag  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1889-*00  on  Oct  23, 
makes  the  revenue  and  expenditure  Iwlance  at 
1,208,664,739  marks.  Of  the  ex[>enditure  849,- 
61438S  marks  are  set  down  as  being  permanent 
and  81340,897  marks  as  non-recumng  in  the 
ordinary  esUmates,  and  377,700,807  marks  as 
being  non-recurring  expenditure  in  the.  extra- 
ordinary badget 

The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
each  of  the  states  composing  the  German  Em- 
pire are  given  in  the  foiloving  table,  in  German 
marks,  together  with  the  amount  of  th«r  public 
debts: 
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These  figures  refer  in  most  instances  to  the  year 
1889,  and  in  others  to  1888.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  are  not  sep- 
arated from  the  private  accounts  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  are  never  published.  The  debts  of 
most  of  the  states  were  incurred  chiefly  for  rail- 
roads, and  in  several  instances  are  more  than 
covered  by  the  value  of  productive  property. 
The  railroad  debts  were  increased  in  ten  years 
from  1,498358,100  marks  to  4,647.534.040  marks 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  18S9-'90. 

In  the  Prussian  budget  for  the  year  ending 
March  81, 1889,  the  revenue  from  domains  and 
forests  is  estimated  alt  81,649,924  marks ;  from 
direct  taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  incomes,  the 
class  tax,  and  trade  taxes,  156,434,300  marks; 
from  indirect  taxes,  67,844,000  marks ;  from  the 
lottery,  8,233,700  marks;  from  mines  and  fur- 
naces, 109,618,136  marks;  from  railroads,  720,- 
255,619  marks;  from  the  finance  administration, 
200,950,085  marks;  from  other  state  adminis- 
trations, 63367,497  marks ;  from  other  sources, 
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1,896,800  marks.  The  working  exprases  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agricultare,  Domains,  and  Forests 
are  estimated  at  89,384,690  marks;  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  48,903,650  marks ;  and  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  94,666,077  marks  for 
mines,  etc.,  and  475,988301  marks,  making  the 
total  working  expenditure  653,8^,108  marks. 
The  administrative  expenses  of  the  departments 
of  State  are  estimated  altogether  at  289,077,743 
marks,  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  other 
fixed  charges  foot  up  419303,817  marks,  mak- 
ing the  total  ordinary  expenditure  1,362,128,667 
marks,  to  which  must  be  added  48,605,354  marks 
of  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  Prussian  Diet 
in  16^  agreed  to  increase  the  King's  civil  list  by 
8,600,000  marks,  Bichter,  Virchow,  and  five  other 
Radicals  being  the  only  opponents  of  the  bill. 
The  general  nse  in  prices  was  given  as  the  rea- 
son wh^  the  royal  household  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  on  13,000,000  marks  a  year. 

The  Army  .—By  the  new  septennial  law,  which 
continues  in  force  till  March  31,  1894,  the  peace 
eflective  of  the  land  troom  is  fixed  at  468,409 
rank  and  file,  or  about  492,000  men  including 
officers,  surgeons,  and  paymasters.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  strength  of  the  active  army 
in  1888-'89-: 
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The  number  of  horses  of  the  peace  establish- 
m«it  is  84,001 ;  of  field  ^ns,  1,874.  The  war 
strength  of  the  German  army  is  1,567,600  offi- 
cers and  men,  with  312,780  horses  and  2,958 
guns.  If  the  Landsturm  is  included,  the  total 
number  of  trained  soldiers  is  at  least  2,650,000. 
The  total  number  of  men  available  for  war  is 
estimated  at  5,670,000.  The  Intantrr  of  the  line 
is  organized  in  166  regiments  of  s  battalions. 
Of  riflemen  there  are  21  battalions.  The  cavalry 
consists  of  03  regiments,  the  field  artillery  of  37 
regiments,  and  tne  fortress  artillery  of  14  regi- 
ments. There  are  19  battalions  of  pioneers,  be- 
sides a  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  railroad 
troops  and  a  balloon  detachment.  The  train  is 
organized  in  18  battalions.  The  ordinary  Ger- 
man battalion  numbers  544  men,  and  in  time 
of  war  is  raised  by  calling  in  the  reserves  to  1,009 
men,  divided  into  four  companies  of  250  men 
each.  Two  battalions  form  a  regiment,  and  two 
regiments  a  brigade.  To  each  infantry  division 
of  two  brigades  four  squadrons  of  cavalrv  and 
four  field  ^tteries  of  six  guns  are  attached,  with 
a  battalion  of  either  riflemen  or  engineers.  An 
army  corps  comprises  two  infantry  divisions,  a 
cavalry  division  of  four  regiments  with  two 
batteries  of  horse  artillery  attached,  and  seven 
reserve  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  of  them 
mounted,  besides  a  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one 
of  train.  The  seventeen  corps  aamUt  are  terri- 
torially organized,  and  are  named  after  their  dis- 
tricts.  The  eleven  first  are  the  Prussian  corps, 
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bearing  in  the  order  of  their  numbers  the  names 
of  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Branden- 
burg, Saxony,  Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhine- 
land,  Schles^wig-Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Nassaa.  The  Twelfth  Con>s  is  the  Saxon,  the 
Tkirteenth  and  Fourteenth  those  of  WQrtem- 
berg  and  Baden,  and  the  Fifteenth  the  corps 
garrisoning  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  last  has  bat- 
talions of  6b8  men  on  the  peace  footing,  like 
the  guards.  The  First  and  Second  Royal  Ba- 
varian Corps  stand  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence and  administration  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  The  Prussian  Ouuds  constitute  a  sep- 
arate unnumbered  corps  d'armie. 

The  smokeless  powder  ytaa  satisfaotorllT  tested 
in  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1889.  The  diief  ad- 
Ttuitage  of  this  powder  is  that  it  enables  infantrr 
to  take  a  clear  aim.  The  magazine  rifle  with 
ordinary  powder  would  possess  no  superiority 
over  the  breech-loader,  because  rapid  firing 
would  fill  the  air  with  smoke,  quite  obscuring 
the  field  of  viaoD.  But  scareely  less  imptntant, 
especially  in  contending  against  oavalrr,  is  the 
disadvantage  at  which  the  foe  is  placed,  who  is 
unable  to  discern  from  what  quarter  the  fire  is 
given.  Novelties  in  the  defense  of  earth-works 
are  wire  fencing  to  obstruct  a  bayonet  attack  and 
movable  ironclad  turrets  containing  Schumann 
revolving  guns.  The  employment  of  carrier 
pigeons  and  dogs  as  bearers  of  dispatches  was 
also  successfully  tried  during  the  manoeuvres. 
The  Emperor  has  changed  the  arms  of  the  cav- 
alry, all  classes  of  which  will  hereafter  bear  the 
lance  as  the  principal  weapon,  The  ouiraas  in 
the  German  army  is  to  be  discarded. 

In  a  supplementary  budget  presented  to  the 
Bundesratn  in  March,  1B89,  provision  was  made 
for  an  increase  of  the  field  artillery  on  the  peace 
footing  by  giving  each  army  corps,  except  the 
WOrtMUberg  and  Alsace-Lorraine  corps,  two  reg- 
iments and  adding  three  regiments  to  the  royal 
Saxon  artillery.  The  reason  given  for  strength- 
ening this  arm  was  the  recent  augmentation  of 
the  French  artillery.  A  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  new  chief  of  the  general  staff.  Gen- 
eral Count  Waldersee,  whose  views  were  shared 
by  the  Emperor,  and  General  Bronsart  von 
Schellendorff,  who  is  credited  with  saying,  "  It  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  artillery,"  led  to  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  from  the  Prussian  Min- 
istry of  War,  which  he  had  conducted  for  six 
years,  and  the  appointment  of  General  von  Verdy 
du  Vemois  as  his  successor  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  General  Bronsart  was  said  ^so  to  be 
opposed  to  the  new  infantry  tactics  in  which  an 
irregular,  creeping  advance  in  twos  and  threes 
takes  the  place  of  the  solid  front  of  the  old  line 
of  battle.  General  von  Verdy  has  done  much 
by  his  writings  to  develop  the'  modern  German 
tactics.  In  the  army  budget  for  1890  the  sum 
of  0,629,000  marks  is  added  to  the  permanent 
expenditure,  1,600,000  marks  being  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  two  new  army  corps.  The  ex- 
traordinary army  estimates  amount  to  189,500,- 
000  marks,  of  which  45,750,000  marks  are  for 
charges  necessitated  by  the  extension  of  the  obli- 
gation of  military  service,  and  61,250,000  marks 
are  for  the  artillery.  The  two  new  army  corps 
are  formed  by  the'  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps.  The  Sixteenth  C\)rps  will  be  stationed  on 
the  Russian  frontier. 


The  NaTT.— The  German  nsTy  on  Mirdi  81> 

1688,  had  of  the  various  olassas  ot  steam  vesaeU. 
oompleted  or  in  the  prooen  of  oonstiuetion,  the 
following  nnmbers: 
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This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  "  Irene  " 
and  "Prinzessin  Wilhelm,"  launched  in  1887, 
steel,  deck-protected  cruisers  of  4,230  tons,  de- 
sired for  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots,  and  armed 
with  fourteen  6-ton  guns.  Thm  are,  besideB,  a 
great  cumber  of  torj^o  boats.  Under  the  new 
naval  administration,  the  ambition  of  the  Em- 
peror to  have  a  strong  war  fleet  has  led  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  programme  of  construction  in 
which  heavy  ironclatu  again  find  a  place  in  spite 
of  the  doubts  of  modem  naval  critics  respecting 
this  costly  kind  of  vessel.  The  nucleus  of  the 
projected  fleet  wilt  be  four  battle  ships,  of 
about  10,000  tons  displacement,  armed  with 
heavy  guns  and  all  other  appliances  for  offensive 
warfare,  plated  with  thick  armor,  and  capable 
of  every  manoeuvre  that  the  progress  of  naval 
art  makes  possible.  The  plan  includes,  further, 
seven  protected  corvette  cruisers  of  great  speed 
and  fuel  capacity,  with  steel  deck-armor  protect- 
ing the  machinery,  boilers,  and  ammunition 
chamber;  ten  irondad  gunboats  with  turrets, 
rams,  and  torpedo  appliances ;  four  unprotected 
cruisers  for  tne  naval  stations  in  the  German 
protectorates ;  two  avisos ;  and  two  torpedo  ves- 
sels. The  first  of  the  lar^  ironclads,  laid 
down  at  Kiel  in  November,  will  be  completed  in 
189S.  The  navy  is  commanded  by  an  admiral- 
in-chief  taid  seven  admirals,  who  have  under 
them  82S  ofBcers,  including  surgeons  and  engi- 
neers. The  crews,  including  marines,  number 
14,743  men  and  boys.  This  force  is  raised  bv 
conscription  among  the  seafaring  population  and 
by  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  seamen,  of  whom 
there  are  48,000  in  the  German  merchant  service 
and  6,000  on  foreign  vessels.  The  war  strength 
of  the  crews  in  1888  was  88,700  men. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  General  von  Ci- 
privi's  administration  of  the  admiralty  depart- 
ment he  brought  the  personnel,  which  in  1884 
was  6,000  or  7,000  short  of  the  30,000  required  to 
man  the  fleet  in  time  of  war,  up  to  that  figure 
by  securing  enlistments  for  four  years  among  the 
inland  population,  by  training  young  men  in  the 
school  squadrons,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  Feb.ll,  1 888,  to  augment  tne  war  strensth 
of  the  crews.  In  1889,  at  the  desire  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  Reichstag  sanctioned  a  change  in  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  navy.  The 
administration  is  separated  from  the  military 
command  and  confided  to  a  new  department 
called  the  Imperial  Naval  Office  under  ttie  super- 
vision of  the  Chuicellor,  while  the  pommana  ot 
the  fleets  and  vessels  and  the  direction  of  purely 
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naval  affaire  on  sea  and  land  is  given  to  an  ad- 
miral-in-chief, who  will  not  have  to  busy  himself 
with  legislative  and  floancial  matters  connected 
with  the  navy,  but  only  with  the  military  effi- 
ciency of  the  naval  forces. 

Commeree  ud  Indngtry.— The  customs  ter- 
ritoTV  of  the  German  ZoIIverein  comprises,  since 
October,  1888,  when  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  a 
small  district  on  the  Swiss  border  in  Baden  were 
incorporated,  the  entire  political  territorr  of  the 
£mpire,  except  small  areas  reserved  for  free 
docks  in  Hambnrg  and  Bremen,  and  beyond  the 
JimitB  of  the  Empire  it  inclades  the  Grand 
Snchy  of  Lnxembnrg  and  the  Austrian  com- 
mune of  Jnngholz.  The  value  of  the  general 
commeree  for  1887  was  9,501,904,000  marks, 
comprising  4,730,881,000  marks  of  imports  and 
4,771,613,W0  marks  of  exports.  The  imports  of 
merchandise  for  home  consumption  amounted  to 
8,124,700,000  marks,  and  the  exports  of  domestic 
prodacta  to  8,186,200,000  marks.  The  imports 
of  horses  were  of  Uie  valae  of  72,049,000  marks, 
and  those  of  swine  48,658,000  marks,  the  total 
imports  of  live  animals  amounting  to  163,017,000 
marks,  while  the  exports  were  89,774,000  marks. 
The  imports  of  cereals  were  valued  at  267,900,- 
000  marks,  and  the  exports  at  66,400,000  marks. 
The  import  of  coffee  «a8  168,026,000  marks;  of 

Ktrc^om,  61,128,000  marks ;  of  tobacco,  75,'nK>,- 
0  marks ;  of  raw  cotton,  224,877,000  marks  ;  of 
wool,. 316,151,000  marks;  of  woolen  yam,  94,- 
874,000  marks;  of  raw  silk,  98,187,000  marks. 
Some  of  the  largest  exports  were  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  180,987,000  marks;  leather  ^ods,  143,- 
683,000  marks  ;  cotton  cloth, 217,536,000  marks; 
hosiery,  109,879,000  marks ;  ribbons,  etc,  103,- 
741,000  marks;  mixed  silk  and  cotton  cloth, 
147,166,000  marks  ;  paper  goods,  04,587,000 
marks ;  machinery  and  instromoits,  124,082,000 
marks ;  hardware,  78,359,000  marks ;  jg^ass  and 
potteiT,  71,500.000  marks ;  jewelry  anf  works  of 
art,  116,800,000  marks:  wooden  wares,  107,581,- 
000  marks;  ooal,  89,888,000  marks ;  books,  etc., 
88,500,000  marks ;  aniline  dyes,  42,639,000  marks; 
bops,  31,503,000  marks.  The  imports  of  precious 
metals  in  1887  amounted  to  64,092,000  marks, 
and  the  exports  to  54,862,000  marka 

The  sum  of  the  special  imports  for  1888,  inclu- 
sive of  precious  metals,  was  8,435,900,000  marks; 
of  the  special  exports,  3.362,600,000  marks.  The 
merchandise  imports  amounted  to  3,290,700,000 
marks  and  the  exports  to  8,205,900,000  marks, 
showing  an  excess  ot  imports  of  84,800,000 
marks.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of 
coal,  timber,  nitre,  ores,  and  stone.  The  exports 
show  an  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  total, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  decline  in  the  sugar  export 
and  to  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  exports  to 
Anstrift-Hunga^  and  Italy,  which  were  higher 
than  usual  in  lm7  on  account  of  the  impoidinK 
rise  in  the  tariff  that  went  into  effect  In  1888. 
A  comparison  of  the  totals  with  the  preceding 
year  is  misleading  on  account  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  the  ZoIIverein. 
An  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  diminished 
imports  of  animals  and  animal  food  products, 
cereals,  and  iron  manufactures,  and  an  increase 
in  the  imports  of  coffee,  spirits,  petroleum,  and 
materials  for  the  chemicial,  tanning,  textile,  and 
paper  industries.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
grain  duties,  the  import  of  wheat  fell  off  from 


547,000  to  880,000  metric  tons,  and  that  of  barley 
from  511,500  to  444,000  tons.  The  exports  that 
showed  the  largest  gains  were  coal  and  coke, 
ores,  fertilizers,  potatoes,  flour,  fruit,  oils,  chem- 
ical products,  paper  materials,  textile  materials, 
and  maohinen.  The  articles  of  export  that  show 
the  greatest  falling  off  are  (besides  sugar)  salt, 
coffee  gubstitntes,  spirits,  earthen  and  porcelain 
wares,  raw  and  manufactured  metals,  timber, 
wooden  wares,  paper,  textiles,  and  railroad  cars. 
The  export  trade  in  cotton  goods,  dresses,  lin- 
ens, half  silks,  and.  woolen  goods  has  recently 
declined,  and  there  has  been  a  more  serious  de- 
crease in  iron  manufactures,  which  declined 
nearly  one  half  between  1886  and  1888.  The  re- 
turns for  the  first  half  of  1889  show  a  marked 
decline  in  some  classes  of  goods  that  have  here- 
tofore steadily  advanced,  such  as  glassware, 
leather,  and  leather  goods,  and  decreases  in  the 
exports  of  alcohol,  beer,  and  paper,  while  in  sugar 
there  was  some  recovery.  Tne  Uuited  States 
customs  authoritieB  have  lately  refused  to  accept 
the  valuations  given  by  exporters  of  cloaks  and 
other  garments.  The  German  export  trade  has 
undergone  considerable  changes  in  recent  years. 
The  countries  that  participate  most  largely  in 
the  foreign  commerce  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  Great  Britain,  Aiutria- Hungary, 
France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  once  large 
export  trade  to  Russia  has  fallen  away,  owing 
to  protective  duties,  and  the  trade  with  Austria 
and  France  has  also  declined,  while  that  with 
southern  Europe,  and  especially  with  Italy,  has 
made  up  a  great  part  of  the  loss.  But  the  ex- 
tension of  Qerroan  trade  since  1880  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  augmented  demand  for  Oer^ 
man  goods  In  Great  Britain,  putly  for  re-export 
to  Australia  and  other  countries,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  countries  of  South  America, 
where  the  Hamburg  merchants  have  made  par- 
ticular efforts  to  extend  their  trade. 

The  area  devoted  to  wheat  in  1888  was  1,919,- 
662  hectares,  producing  8,880,804  metric  tons  or 
99,640,000  bushels ;  the  area  under  rye,  6,842.280 
hectares,  producing  5,375,734  tons ;  under  bar- 
ley, 1,731,121  hectares,  producing  2,205,504  tons ; 
under  oats,  8.810,244  hectares,  producing  4,801,- 
407  tons ;  lander  potatoes,  2,918,147  hectares,  pro- 
ducing 25,273,998  tons.  The  vineyards,  covering 
130,310  hectares,  yielded  3,392.042  hectolitres  or 
63,634,924  gallons  of  wine.  The  product  of  su- 
gar in  18G@  was  1,476,827  tons;  of  tobacco,  90,- 
114,000  pounds. 

The  value  of  coal  and  lignite  mined  in  1887 
was  351,278,000  marks ;  of  iron  ore,  34,005,000 
marks;  of  zinc  ore,  10,022,000  marks;  of  lead 
ore,  15,928,000  marks ;  of  copper  ore,  14,652,000 
marks ;  of  mineral  salts,  14,947,000  marks ;  of 
other  salts,  86,132,000  marks.  The  total  value 
of  mineral  produced  in  Gtormany  and  Luxem- 
burg was  449,000,000  marks.  The  pig  iron  prod- 
uct was  4,033,953  metric  tons  of  3j300  pounds, 
valued  at  166,448,000  marks.  The  quantity  of 
manufactured  iron  was  3,496,117  tons ;  the  val- 
ue. 442,535.000  marks. 

Narlgation. — The  merchant  navy,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1888,  numbered  3,811  vessels,  of  1,340,- 
182  tons.  There  were  717  steamers,  of  470,864 
tons,  and  l),094  sailing  vessels,  of  769,818  tons. 
Of  the  steamers  883,  of  117,240  tons,  belonged  to 
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the  Baltic  ports,  and  384,  of  858,124  tons,  to  the 
ports  of  the  North  Sea ;  and  of  the  Bailing  ves- 
sels there  were  1,087,  of  235,293  tons,  sailing 
from  Baltic  ports,  while  2,057,  of  634,626  tons, 
belonged  to  uie  Korth  Sea  ports.  At  the  b^in- 
ning  of  1889  the  number  of  sailing  Bhips  had  de- 
crefued  hj  more  than  200,  causing  a  decline  in 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  registered  veaaels  to 
1,238,^4,  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  the 
merchant  navy  of  47  steamers,,  of  32,215  tons. 
The  crews  of  the  sailing  vessels  decreased  from 
31,320  to  10,574  men,  while  those  of  the  steam 
fleet,  increased  from  16,856  to  16,684  men. 

The  subsidized  steamship  lines  to  Australia 
and  eastern  Asia,  which  began  operations  in 

1886,  make  quicker  voyages  than  almost  any 
other  linea,  tine  steamers  averaging  usually  14 
knots.  This  advanta^  will  be  retained,  as  the 
steamship  companies  mtend  to  replace  their  At- 
lantic liners  which  have  developed  a  speed  of  18 
knots,  with  larger  and  fleetei^vessels,  to  employ 
the  old  steamships  on  the  Indian  and  PaoiflQ 
Ocean  routes. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  German 
ports  during  1867  was  63,382,  of  the  a^regate 
tonnage  of  10,994,680 ;  and  the  total  number 
cleared  was  63,827;  the  tonnage,  11.076,373. 
The  number  entered  with  cargoes  was  (SSifl4A,  of 
10,073,566  tons ;  cleared  witii  cargoes,  47,803,  of 
8,340,636  tons ;  entered  in  ballast,  10,088  vessels, 
of  933,114  .tons;  cleared  in  ballast,  15,034  ves- 
sels, of  2,835,747  tons.  A  little  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
was  Oermao,  and  37^  per  cent,  was  British. 

Bailroa^— The  total  length  of  railroads  Iii 
operation  in  1888  was  26,137  miles,  of  which 
31,710  miles  were  the  property  of  the  state.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  mvested  in  railroads  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  1887  was  0,848,708,- 
000  marl^  The  receipte  during  that  year  were 
1,026,361,000  marks,  and  the  expenses  574,985,000 
marks,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  4|  per  cent  on  the 
capital.  Although  toe  public  debts  of  the  states 
have  been  greatfy  increased  by  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  railroads,  the  profits  of  the  lines,  with 
the  funds  for  construction  and  the  extinction  of 
debts  that  were  turned  over  by  the  companies, 
amounting  altogether  to  1,006,362,000  marks, 
have  more  than  paid  for  the  construction  of  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  new  raikoads  since  1880, 
which  cost  906,183,000  marks. 

Tel^raphs  and  Post-Ofloe.  —  The  total 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning  of 
1888  was  55,748  miles ;  the  len^h  of  wires,  198,- 
314  miles.  The  number  of  dispatches  in  1887 
was  31,760, 348,  of  which  15,117,826  were  internal. 

The  imperial  post-ofilce  and  the  separately 
administered  royal  post  -  offices  of  Bavaria  and 
Wftrtemberg  carried  together  897.765,900  let- 
ters, 376jS88,710  postal  cuds,  20,340,490  samples, 
275,267,830  sealed  wrappers,  634.818,330  newspa- 
pers, and  97,847,880  unregistered  packa^s  in 

1887.  The  money  remittances  were  worth  in  the 
aggregate  18,927,634,556  marks.  The  receipts 
of  the  post-offlce  and  telegraphs  in  1887-'88  were 
213,446,446  marks,  and  the  expenses  183,144,491 
marks.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
postal  and  telegraph  services  at  the  beginning  of 
1888  was  101,208.  , 

Dependencies.— Before  1884  Germany  had 
no  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  The  following 


table  shows  the  acquisitions  that  were  made 
from  that  year  to  the  end  of  1888,  with  their  ap- 
proximate area  in  square  miles : 

PROTEOrOKATB.  Am. 

Ill  WUT  AniOA: 

Tcwolutd,  Porto  Bagsra,  mA  UUk  Topo   400 

CameroonB   lU^OOO 

Is  Sotrni  AmoA: 
Daman  and  Great  Namqu  XwU  SSB^M 

In  Ear  Afkici  : 

UBagua,  UkAml,  Sgm,  and  Umow   60,000 

Wltoland   6M 

Othw  terrttorioB   iUflW 

Is  THB  WnTKM  PAomo : 

Gennan  New  Ouinea  

BtamaKft  Arahlp«lago   ia,tM 

BoioinoB  lalandB   &SOa 

Mm1i»ii  laimds   ifio 

Total  

The  population  of  Togoland  and  the  stations 
on  the  Slave  Coast  is  about  40,000l  The  Sdhth 
African  territories  have  about  30(^000  inhab- 
itants. Kaiser  Wilhelm's  land  in  New  Guinea 
has  a  population  of  109,000,  and  New  Bribdn 
and  other  islands  of  Bismarck  Archipelago  con- 
tain approximately  168,000  inhabitants,  the  Solo- 
mon Islands  90,000,  and  the  annexed  islands  of 
the  Marshall  group  10,000. 

The  Hanseatio  syndicate  for  whose  behoof 
the  Togo  and  Cameroon  protec^rates  were  estab- 
lished declined  to  assume  the  political  juiisdie- 
tion,  and  therefore  the  Qovemment  was  com- 
pel led  to  send  out  a  staff  of  officials  to  administer 
those  territories  as  crown  colonies.  For  similar 
reasons  an  imperial  commissary  was  appointed 
for  Southwest  Africa.  The  New  Guinea  pos- 
Beosions  have  also  been  tnuuferred  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government,  and  in  East  Africa 
political  difficulties  of  the  company  have  led 
to  the  blockade  of  the  coast,  and  necessitated 
the  supersession  of  the  political  powers  of  the 
company  by  an  imperial  commissary  with  mili- 
tary forces  under  his  command  (see  ZahzibabI 
The  cost  of  administering  the  colonies  of  Wes 
Africa  is  in  great  part  defrayed  from  the  dn- 
tics  collected  by  the  officials.  The  revenue  of 
Togo  is  estiiqated  in  the  budget  of  1689-'90  at 
167,000  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  178,000 
marks;  the  revenue  of  Cameroons  at  76,000 
marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  94,000  marks. 

The  Emperor  gave  his  approval  on  May  17, 
1889,  to  an  alteration  in  the  statutes  of  the  New 
Guinea  Company,  transferring  the  civil  authtwity 
and  administration  of  the  laws  to  the  Imperiu 
Government,  while  the  companr  retains  the 
monopoly  of  the  right  of  acquiring  land.  The 
imperial  commissary  with  his  official  staff  en- 
tered on  his  duties  in  October.  The  company 
has  raiaed  experimental  crops  of  tobacco  in 
K«ser  Wilhelm'fl  Land  that  brought  a  fktr 
price.  Nevertheless  the  enterprise  has  lagged, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Government  was  neces- 
sary to  save  it  from  failure.  The  Germans  have 
not  been  able  to  teach  the  natives  of  New  Guinea 
to  labor,  and  even  the  Solomon  Islanders  and 
other  islanders  that  are  used  to  work  on  planta- 
tions have  a  dread  of  them.  Cotton,  as  well  as 
tobacco,  has  been  proved  a  promising  crop.  But 
German  capitalists  prefer  to  invest  in  the  plan- 
tations of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  small  culti- 
vators can  not  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  the 
German  colony. 

When  Prince  Bismarck  expounded  the  new 
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oolonfal  policy  in  1884  and  1885,  the  intention 
was  that  it  shonld  be  oonflned  to  the  granting  of 
Sehtitzbriefe  after  the  model  of  the  royal  char- 
ters formerly  issued  by  the  English  Qovemment 
to  proprietary  companies.  The  colonial  empire 
— greater  in  extent  than  Germanv — was  acquired 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ctovemment, 
except  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  but  since  then 
it  bu  become  evident  tnat  sacrifices  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  colonial  undertakings  to  a  suo- 
oessfol  issue.  The  Hamburg  merchuta  an  not 
inclined  to  invest  capital  in  those  regions  simply 
because  they  have  been  prodiaimed  German  ter- 
ritory, and  still  less  to  support  their  civil  admin- 
istration. Much  of  the  stock  of  the  colonial 
companies  was  taken  from  p^xiotdo  or  political 
motives  by  people  of  inland  ciUesi  ua  when 
their  enthu^sm  subdded,  the  enterprises  seemed 
likely  to  perish,  unless  tiie  GK>veniment  did 
eomething  to  facilitate  German  trade  with  the 
new  protectorates.  Therefore  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  authorities,  and  naval  and  military 
operations  have  been  begun  for  the  pnroose  of 
removing  the  obstacles  to  trade.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  the  Germans  are  proceeding  to 
break  down  tiie  trading  monopolies  eDjoyed  by 
the  tribes  near  the  coast  and  secure  a  nee  right 
of  transit  to  white  traders  and  natives  of  the  in- 
terior. On  the  east  coast  the  Arab  traders  in 
slaves,  ivory,  and  other  products  constitute  the 
hindr^oe  to  German  trade  that  the  Government 
has  nndertak«n  to  clear  away.  The  agrionltural 
Niterprises  in  the  German  colonies  can  onlv  be 
carried  on  br  means  of  colored  labor.  In  Africa 
this  is  usually  slave-labor,  the  slaves  being  hired 
from  their  owners  for  a  term  of  years.  In  the 
Beichstag,  Herr  Woermann — who  was  oneof  the 
founders  of  the  colony  of  Cameroons— in  re- 
proaching Herr  Bichter  for  his  ignorance  of 
a>lonial  affairs,  had  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
that  in  the  German  establishments  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  slaves  are  constantiy  employed, 
and  that  the  managers  enter  into  contracts  with 
slave-traders  to  obtain  thenecessa^y  hands.  The 
slaves,  he  said,  are  better  off  than  freemen,  and 
would  die  of  hunger  if  they  were  not  so  em- 
ployed. In  the  South  Sea  the  ^tem  of  indent- 
ured labor,  which  is  practically  a  species  of 
temporary  slavery,  is  in  vogne.  The  Pn^gress- 
ists,  who  have  consistently  opposed  colonial  ex- 
pansion,- criticised  the  Govemment  for  institut- 
ing a  cmsade  against  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  German  colonies,  and  even  encouraging  colo- 
nial nndertakimrs  that  depend  on  slave  labor  for 
their  success.  Resale  of  gin  by  German  traders 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ought  likewise  to  be 
prohilnted  according  to  the  views  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's opponents,  as  it  has  been  in  the  English 
protectorates  and  in  the  Congo  State.  Outeide 
of  the  trade  in  alcohol  and  firearms,  which 
other  nations  try  to  suppress,  the  German  com- 
mercial dealings  on  tne  west  coast  amount  to 
very  little.  The  alcohol  tnde  reaches  the  figure 
of  13,000,000  marks,  or  one  third  of  the  whole 
commerce.  Prince  Bismarck  defended  the  policy 
of  permitting  slavery,  saying  that  an  institntion 
that  had  existed  for  thousands  of  years  could 
not  be  at  once  suppressed,  and  that  if  the  Ger- 
man Government  should  prohibit  the  fairing  of 


slaves  in  the  factories  and  plantations  !t  would 
not  merely  injure  German  interests,  bat  would 
incur  the  ill-will  of  foreign  nations.  In  the 
eztraordinaiT  estimates  for  1890-'dl  there  is  an 
item  of  166,800  marks  for  a  police  force  in  the 
Southwest  African  protectorate. 

In  the  Togo  district  Dr.L.  Wolf — the  leader  of 
an  exploring  expedition — involved  himself  in 
hostilities  with  the  Kebu  tribe  in  Juiaary,  1888. 
He  killed  their  principal  chief,  and  destroved 
ttieir  dwelling-plaoes.  In  Cameroons  t^e  Ger- 
mans interfered  in  a  feud  between  the  Bomtioko 
and  Bumby  that  aioee  from  the  accidental  kill- 
ing of  a  woman.  In  February  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  in  the  Cameroon  territory  against 
the  Lnkullo  negroes,  who  wounded  some  of  the 
German  marines  in  a  fight  On  Feb.  10, 1889,  a 
party  of  marines  burned  Bibundi  and  another 
vUliu^e  on  the  coast  because  the  inhabitants  as- 
sisted the  enemy. 

Social  Legislation.— The  old-age  and  in- 
firmity insurance  bill  is  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant installment  of  the  scheme  of  state  social- 
ism that  was  unfolded  in  the  message  of  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm  I  to  the  Beichstag  on  Nov. 
17,  1681.  The  first  of  the  socialistic  measures 
was  the  bill  for  insurance  against  sickness,  which 
became  law  in  1888.  By  the  operation  of  this 
law  woritingmen  are  compelled  to  pay  from  H 
to  S  per  cent,  of  the  normal  local  wages,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  civil  authority  in  consultation  with 
the  officifds  of  the  commune.  In  return  lor 
these  payments — ^whiofa  are  stopped  from  their 
wagea~-tney  rec«ve  treatment  and  medicines  in 
case  of  sickness  and  half  wages,  measured  by  the 
normal  local  rate,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirteen  weeks.  If  one  is  removed  to  a  hospital 
his  family  receives  half  of  his  allowance.  Sick 
insurance  Is  compulsory,  but  is  not  yet  extended 
to  persons  employed  in  agriculture  or  forestry, 
or  to  commercial  employda  or  domestic  servants. 
Employers  are  compeltea  to  contribute  one  third 
of  the  amount  of  the  sick  funds,  while  the  state 
^ves  one  third,  and  the  workingmen's  contribu- 
tions furnish  the  remainder,  ^e  funds  are  ad- 
ministered by  self-governing,  independent  local 
unions,  containing  an  average  of  600  members, 
who  consist  of  workmen  and  masters  in  the  pro- 
portioh  of  two  to  one. 

The  second  measure  was  the  law  of  forced  in- 
surance against  accidents,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  passed  by  the  Reichstag  on  June  37,  1884, 
after  a  long  contest  with  the  opponents  of  Gov- 
ernment interference.  It  was  extended  at  first 
only  to  trades  in  which  the  risk  of  accidente  is 
greatest,  and  has  since  been  extended  to  the 
Building  trades,  to  agricultnre,  and  to  seafaring 
and  the  inland  boat  traffic  Its  extension  to 
persons  employed  in  small  industries  and  in  do- 
mestic service  in  towns  is  contemplated.  Trades 
are  combined  in  the  same  catego^  in  which  the 
risks  are  equal.  In  1886  there  were  64  trade  as- 
sociations, embracing  between  8,000,000  and 
4,000,000  workmen.  Payments  are  assessed  on 
employers  in  proportion  to  the  risks  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  number  and  average  wages  of 
their  workmen.  The  contributions  are  sufficient 
to  pay  tbe  premiums  and  to  build  up  a  reserve 
fund.  In  1888  the  paymente  for  insurance  alone 
amounted  to  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  administiiation  to  i^  of  one  per  cenb 
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of  the  total  annual  woffce.  The  expenditure  will 
reach  a  higher  figure.  For  complete  disablement 
the  workman  receives  two  thirds  of  the  regular 
wages  unless  ther  exceed  four  marks  per  diem, 
in  which  case  the  proportion  is  smaller.  For 
partial  disablement  the  payments  are  adjusted 
equitably.  In  case  of  death  by  accident  20  days' 
wages  are  paid  for  funeral  expenses  and  an  al- 
lowance of  20  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  de- 
ceased is  given  to  the  widow,  witfi  15  per  cent, 
additional  for  each  child  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  masters  administer  the  funds,  and  can 
apply  part  of  them  to  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents.  On  the  board  of  central  control 
and  on  the  courts  of  arbitration  the  workingoteu 
have  representatives. 

The  system  of  old-age  and  infirmity  insurance 
inolndes  in  its  eoope  all  persons  of  either  sex 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  work  in  a 
dependent  position  for  wages.  Persons  in  a 
similar  conuition  in  life  to  wage-earners,  such  as 
sub-contractors  and  independent  artisans  who 
themselves  employ  no  workmen,  can  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  act,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Federal  CouncU.  Existing  government  and  lo- 
cal institutions  for  similar  purposes  will  be  pre- 
served and  incorporated  in  the  general  system^ 
if  theyobtain  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil. Workers  are  divided  into  four  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  annual  wages. 
For  those  who  earn  leas  than  360  marks  the  pre- 
mium is  12  pfennigs  or  about  8  cents  a  week, 
which  is  paid  by  the  employer,  who  deducts  one- 
half  from  the  weekly  wages,  the  other  half  being 
his  own  contribution.  For  the  aeoond  class,  em- 
bracing those  whose  wages  range  between  860 
and  marks,  the  premium  is  18  pfennigs; 
for  the  third  class,  earning  from  550  to  KiO 
marks,  it  is  24  pfennigs;  and  for  the  fourth 
class,  earning  more  than  850  marks  per  annum, 
it  is  80  pfennigs  weekly.  The  person  insured  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  tiU  leoovery,  if  he  is  tem- 
porarily incapacitated,  and  for  tife,  if  his  disa- 
bility is  permanent  Ko  one  is  regarded  as  in- 
capacitated within  the  meaning  of  the  act  who 
is  still  able  to  com  one  sixth  of  his  average  wages 
for  the  last  five  years  added  to  one  sixth  of  uie 
arenwe  local  rate  of  wages.  On  reaching  the 
aga  of  seventy  the  insured  person  is  entitled  to 
receiTe  an  old-age  pension,  whether  he  is  still 
able  to  earn  wages  or  not.  When  an  invalid 
pension  is  granted,  the  old-age  pension  lapses. 
The  insurance  year  is  reckoned  as  47  weeks. 
While  sick  and  while  on  military  duty  the  in- 
sured is  credited  on  his  insurance  cud  as  though 
he  had  made  payments  in  the  second  class.  No 
one  isnllowod  an  invalid  pension  before  he  has 
nude  payments  for  235  weeks,  eqnal  to  6  years, 
and  when  incapacitated  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
sion is  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  that 
he  has  contributed  to  the  fund.  The  Govern- 
ment gives  60  marks  a  year  to  every  invalid  and 
supemnnnated  pensioner.  Beyond  this  uniform 
imperial  contribntion  each  invalid  pensioner  re- 
ceives 60  marks  per  annum  from  the  insurance 
fund  and  2, 4,  9,  or  13  pfennigs  for  every  week 
that  he  has  paid,  accordmg  as  he  belongs  to  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class.  After  five 
years  of  payments  the  invalid  pension  in  the 
lowest  class  amounts  to  U4  marks  70  pfennigs, 
and  after  fifty  years  of  payments  it  is  167  marks. 


In  the  second  class  the  insured  receives  119 
marks  40  pfennigs  if  invalided  at  the  end  of  fire 
years,  and  if  he  has  paid  into  the  fund  for  fifty 
full  years  his  pension  amounts  to  204  marks.  Id 
the  third  class  it  rises  from  131  marks  16  pfen- 
nigs for  five  years  of  payments  to  821  marks  SO 
pfennigs  for  those  who  have  paid  into  the  fund 
wr  a  faalf-oentury,  and  in  the  fourth  class  from 
140  marks  66  pfennigs  to  415  marks  60  pfennigs. 
If  a  woman  who  has  paid  for  five  yews  or  more 
marries,  and  thus  loses  her  right  to  an  iovalid 
pension,  the  amount  of  her  oontributions  is  re- 
turned to  her  without  interest  When  a  man 
whose  assessments  have  been  paid  for  the  pre- 
scribed five  years  dies  without  having  received 
an  invalid  pension  or  accident  compensation, 
his  widow  or  dependent  family  can  reclaim  the 
amount  of  his  contributions.  The  consideration 
of  different  treatment  for  workers  of  different 
occupations  in  which  the  risks  of  becoming  in- 
capacitated are  unequal  was  left  to  be  decided 
lator  in  the  light  of  fuller  statistics  than  are  now 
obtainable.  A  person  who  has  passed  out  of  the 
class  of  dependent  workers  may  preserve  his 
ri|^t  to  invalid  insurance  by  paying  the  we^l^ 
quota  of  the  second  class,  with  6  [ifennigs  addi- 
tional to  cover  the  imperial  oontribution.  The 
last  condition  is  not  exacted  in  the  case  of  woo- 
ers who  have  become  independent  but  do  not 
employ  others.  When  a  worker  fails  to  make  47 
weekly  payments  during  four  consecutive  years, 
his  claim  for  insnranoe  lapses.  When  an  in- 
sured person  passes  from  one  class  of  wage-earn- 
ers Into  another,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  tbe 
amount  of  his  past  contributions  and  adjust 
them  to  the  scale  of  the  higher  class.  Old-age 
pensions  are  only  earned  by  paying  insurance 

^rvmiums  for  at  least  1,410  weelcs  or  thirty  years, 
ber  consist  of  tbe  imperial  contribution  of  60 
marks  and  a  variable  sum  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing 4,  6,  8,  or  10  pfennigs  by  the  number 
weekly  payments  that  have  been  made  in  the  re> 
spective  classes  np  to  1,410.  If  more  than  that 
number  of  payments  have  been  made,  those  paid 
in  the  highest  classes  can  be  reckoned.  For  a 
P«rBon  who  remains  in  the  first  class  for  the  en- 
tire thirty  years,  tbe  su^rannuation  pension  is 
106  marks  40  pfennig ;  m  the  second  class  it  is 
184  marks  00  pfennigs;  for  the  third  class,  168 
marks  80  pf6imigs;  for  the  ftrartfa  clasa^  181 
marks. 

The  act  which  probably  will  enter  into  opera- 
tion in  1891,  imposes  a  considerable  amount  of 
additional  work  on  postal  and  other  officials,  and 
calls  for  the  services,  mostly  unpaid,  of  members 
on  the  district  boai^  tribanals  of  artHtretion, 
local  officers  to  certify  local  cases,  and  ooondb 
of  supervision.  This  vast  machinery  would  be 
subjected  to  a  severe  strain  in  case  a  war  should 
call  awav  a  part  of  the  force  charged  with  the 
duties  of  registering,  supervising,  and  arbitrat- 
ing insurance.  Tbe  number  of  working  pem>le 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  act  is  estimated  at 
11,000,000.  £aoh  workman  has  a  card  on  which 
are  47  spaces  for  stamps,  which  are  issued  by  the 
insurance  board  of  the  district.  Tbe  employers 
obtain  the  stamps  from  the  post-offices  and  af- 
fix them  to  the  cards.  When  the  card  is  full,  or 
at  the  latest  before  the  end  of  the  second  year 
after  the  year  of  issue,  it  is  filed  away  in  a  paHUs 
office  and  a  new  one  is  issned.  An  insnrance  in- 
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sUtnte  will  be  established  in  each  district,  the 
districts  coinciding  with  the  provinces  in  Prussia 
and,  as  a  rale,  with  the  Federal  States  elsewhere. 
A  committee  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
workmen  will  draw  np  the  statutes  oi  each  insti- 
tute, which  will  be  managed  hj  a  governing 
bo«rd,  the  members  of  which  may  in  the  future 
TBoelTe  s^aiies.  Claims  for  pensions  an  pre- 
sented before  a  local  board,  and  must  be  ratmed 
the  goreming  board.  A  council  of  arbitra- 
tion, oomposed  of  representatives  of  masters  and 
men,  with  a  permanent  professional  president, 
decides  appeals  against  the  refusal  of  a  pension, 
and  on  l^ral  grounds  the  case  can  be  carried  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Insurance  Board.  An  impe- 
rial commissary  is  attached  to  each  insurance 
institute  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  other  institutes.  The  funds 
of  the  insurance  institutes  may  be  invested  in 
interest -bearing  securities,  and  even  in  land, 
greater  latitude  being  given  than  in  the  or- 
dinar^r  disptraal  of  trust  funds.  The  pensions  to 
be  paid  out  will  be  l^^ht  at  first,  tmd  will  steadily 
increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  during  a  period 
of  many  years,  until  the  full  pressure  ot  the  act 
is  felt  The  Bnndesrath  proposed  to  calculate 
the  present  capital  value  of  all  obligations  in- 
curred from  the  starting  of  the  scheme,  and  ac- 
cumulate a  capital  to  meet  the  future  claims. 
This  plan  was  rejected,  partly  because  it  would 
withdraw  a  capital  of  at  least  2.000,000,000 
marks  from  ordinary  enterprise,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  would  impose  burdens  on  the  insured 
workmen  and  their  employers  that  would  make 
the  scheme  unpopular.  Therefore,  it  was  de- 
cided to  calculate  the  contributions  at  a  rate 
that  would  meet  the  obligations  of  the  first  ten 
years  and  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  of  20  per 
cent.,  and  after  that  to  adjust  them  for  each  suc- 
oeeding  period  of  five  years  until  an  eijuilibrium 
is  reached.  By  that  time,  it  is  beheved,  the 
contributions  will  be  double  their  present  figure. 
The  bill,  although  involving  the  state  directly 
in  obligations  the  capital  value  of  which  is  reck- 
oned at  1,656,000,000  marks,  and  indirectly  to  at 
least  twice  that  extent,  was  based  in  its  actuarial 
features  on  very  incomplete  and  contradictorv 
statistical  data  regarding  the  conditions  of  healtn 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  probabilities  of  in- 
capacitation. The  latter  were  assumed  to  double 
with  each  successive  period  of  five  years.  The 
cost  of  administration  is  reckoned  at  1  mark  per 
annum  for  each  insured  person,  not  including 
the  extra  work  required  of  the  ordinary  admin- 
istrative officials,  nor  the  services  of  the  great 
body  of  insurance  functionaries  who  are  required 
to  serve  without  pay.-  The  annual  burden  in- 
curred by  the  state  in  making  good  the  payments 
of  workmen  during  their  mift^y  service  and  on 
account  of  its  own  employ^  is  estimated  at 
8,000,000  marks  per  annum.  The  provision  for 
old-^e  pensions  was  denounced  as  illusory  by 
the  KXiial-Demoorats,  who  showed  by  statistics 
that  t^e  proportion  of  workingmen  who  attain 
the  age  of  seventy  is  inappredably  small. 

The  Reichstag  passed  the  hill  on  May  28,  and 
on  the  following  day  was  prorogued.  The  old- 
age  and  infirmity  insurance  bill  was  approved 
by  the  Bundesratn  on  June  5,  and  was  signed  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  on  June  22. 
The  bill  passed  tiie  Eeichstag  by  the  narrow  ma- 


jority of  twenty  votes.  The  bulk  of  the  Center 
party  voted  against  it,  not  through  hostility  to 
the  principle  of  insurance,  but  beoiuse  it  would 
impair  the  influence  of  the  Church  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  state  the  care  of  the  indigent. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  party,  chiefly  nobles,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  measure  by  voting  with  tJie 
Government.  The  Liberslist  psrtyt  as  uphold- 
ers ot  the  principles  of  individualism  and  self- 
help,  opposied  the  bill.  Some  of  the  Conserva- 
tives were  found  among  the  enemies  of  the  bill 
because  it  favored  the  industrial  western  prov- 
inces at  the  expense  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
where  the  land-owners,  already  suffering  from 
foreign  agricultural  competition  and  loaded 
with  debts,  would  probably  have  to  reduce  their 
rents.  The  Social-Democrats,  while  claiming 
the  bill  as  the  result  of  their  agitation,  voted 
against  it  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  Chancellor,  in  a  scornful  speech  that  he 
made  in  the  Reichstag  on  May  18,  accused  the 
Liberalists  of  opposing  the  bill  because  they 
allowed  their  personal  hatred  toward  him  to 
outweigh  their  concern  for  the  good  of  the  Em- 
pire, which  caused  one  of  them  to  call  out 
"Fy!"  drawing  a  wrathful  rebuke  from  Bis- 
marck, who  said  that  as  a  Christian  be  could  en- 
dure such  insults,  but  as  Chancellor  he  must  re- 
taliate. The  opposition  of  the  Poles  and  Alsa- 
tians he  attributed  to  hostility  to  everything  that 
tended  to  consolidate  the  empire,  expressing  a 
regret  that  the  latter  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Reichstag,  as  "  we  had  certainly  not  carried  on 
the  war  in  order  to  inoculate  ourselves  with 
fourteen  Frenchmen."  The  Social-Democrats 
rejected  the  remedy  for  social  distress  furnished 
by  the  bill,  he  said,  because  it  would  appease 
popular  discontent  and  deprive  the  leaders  of 
their  following;  but  the  Social-Democrats  could 
not  be  accounted  a  political  party,  but  rather 
sworn  enemies  of  the  state,  whose  aim  was  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  civil  war  and  bring  about  an 
uprising  of  the  labor  battalions.  Herr  Bebel  re- 
plied to  the  Chancellor  that  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic party  desired  no  upheaval  that  would  un- 
settle the  foundations  of  modem  civilization, 
that  they  expected  to  accomplish  no  revolutions 
by  means  of  street  insurrections  and  barricades, 
but  that  their  weopons  were  ideas,  with  which 
they  had  achievedT  a  satisfactoiy  success,  for 
since  their  agitation  began  the  Chancellor  had 
surrounded  himself  with  socialistic  advisers,  and 
the  Government  profioses  and  carries  through 
measures  for  the  protection  of  workingmen  that 
it  had  set  its  face  against  twentyyears  before. 

The  Anti-Soeluist  Law. — The  exceptional 
law  against  Socialist,  Sooial-Democratio,  or  Com- 
munistic efforts  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Constitution  in  a  way  endangering  the 
public  peace,  and  especially  harmony  between 
the  vanous  classes  of  the  community,  was  first 
passed  in  1878  in  consequence  of  attempts  upon 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  It  has  since  oeen  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  with  modifications 
that  were  intended  mainly  to  make  the  law 
more  stringent.  The  effect  of  the  law  was  to 
drive  the  revolutionary  Socialists  out  of  the 
country,  and  at  first  to  disorganize  the  Social- 
Democratic  party  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
number  of  Socialist  members  of  Parliament  was 
reduced  one  hall   Latterly  the  organization  of 
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the  part^  has  been  made  stronger  than  ever,  and 
the  Social-Democrats  are  as  numerous  in  the 
Beichstag  as  before,  although  the  only  Socialist 
newspapera  in  circulation  must  be  smuggled 
from  foreign  countries  and  secretly  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  no  Socialist  isjpermitted  by 
the  police  to  address  a  meeting.  Tne  vitality  of 
the  party  has  convinced  the  German  Qovemment 
that  the  law  intended  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Social-Democrats  must  be  continued  in  order  to 

Srerent  their  triumph.  Although  they  proteet 
leir  adherence  to  constitutional  action,  Prince 
Bismarok  brands  them  as  public  enemies  with 
whom  be  is  in  a  state  of  war,  as  with  the  French. 
The  Oovemment  in  1889  proposed,  instead  of  a 
renewal  of  the  exceptional  anti-Socialist  law, 
that  it  should  be  made  permanent  by  the  incor- 
poration of  its  provisions  in  the  common  law. 
The  leader  of  the  Sodalists,  Liebknecht,  said  in 
the  Beiohstag  that  they  need  not  care  whetiier 
they  were  "grilled  under  ezoeptional  laws  or 
stewed  under  the  common  law."  The  rebukes 
addressed  recently  by  the  Kmperor  to  the  press, 
Prince  Bismarck's  bitter  denunciation  of  politi- 
cal enemies,  and  various  acts  of  the  police,  espe- 
cially the  oonflscation  of  the  Berlin  "  Volkszei- 
tung,"  excited  the  suspicion  that  an  alteration  of 
the  press  laws  would  affect  others  besides  the 
Social-Democrats.  The  "  Yolkszeitung  "  was  a 
Radical  Democratic  newspaper,  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  Social-Democrats,  which  entered 
with  spirit  into  the  controversy  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  liberalism  and  absolutism  that  fol- 
lowed on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich. 
it  shocked  the  court  by  saying  that  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  I  cared  more  for  the  family  of  Hohen- 
zollem  than  for  Prussia,  and  angered  the  Chan- 
cellor by  denouncing  his  reactionary  tendencies. 
Finally  the  police  suppressed  the  paper  on  March 
17,  on  the  ground  that  an  article  saying  the  revo- 
lutionists of  1848  would  view  with  shame  the 
present  condition  of  Germany  was  an  infraction 
of  the  anti-Sooialist  law.  The  publishers  changed 
the  editors,  and  under  a  new  title  every  day  at- 
tempted to  issue  papers  containing  no  question- 
able matter,  but  everything  was  confiscated,  even 
a  sheet  containing  nothing  but  advertisements. 
They  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  action  of 
the  police  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
with  the  imperial  commission  for  appeals  against 
application^of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  The  com- 
mission, consisting  of  four  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conncil  and  six  Jndimal  fnmitionariea,  de- 
cided on  April  0  that  the  obnoxious  article  con- 
tained nothing  that  came  within  the  provisions 
of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  A  charge  of  Use  ma~ 
je»U  was  dismissed  by  the  criminal  court,  be- 
cause Wilhelm  I,  who  was  referred  to  in  the 
article  forming  the  sabjeot  matter  of  the  aocu- 
sation,  was  For  attacking  Prince  Bis- 

marck the  editor  was  smtenoed  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  marks  fine  and  be  sent  to  jail  for 
two  weeks. 

Soon  after  the  interdict  on  the  "  Volkszeitung  ' 
was  dissolved  the  changes  in  the  criminal  code 
that  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  anti- 
Socialist  laws  were  presented  before  the  Bun- 
desrath.  Assaults  on  the  Qovemment  and  the 
calumny  of  officials  were  among  the  new  crimes 
to  be  created,  and  unfavorable  discussion  of 
the  institutions  on  which  the  state  is  based. 


namely,  monarchy,  religion,  marriage,  and  prop- 
ertj,  was  declared  a  penal  offense.  The  bill  was 
fnoted  to  the  particular  liking  of  the  Emperor. 
Yet  almost  the  entire  praas  of  the  country  ex- 
pmsed  donbt  and  dismay.  The  lepresentwives 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  in  the  Bundesrath  pro- 
tested that  it  would  imperil  public  order  if 
adapted.   The  leaders  of  the  National  Liberal 

Sarty  objected  strongljr  to  the  measure.  The 
hancellor  finally  obtained  the  Emperor's  con- 
sent to  its  being  remodeled.  It  was  referred 
back  to  the  commission,  but  was  not  brought 
forward  again  during  the  session.  The  obnox- 
ious provisions  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
a  project  for  a  "  muzzle  "  law,  as  it  was  called, 
that  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  maiority 
in  1875.  in  the  autumn  the  Federal  Counm 
and  the  Reichstag  gave  their  consent  to  another 
bill,  a  permanent  anti-Socialist  law,  the  provis- 
ions of  which  were  based  on  the  exceptimal 
lawj  with  some  of  the  restriotions  and  penaitiee 
mitigated.  Several  amendments  were  made  be- 
fore the  Beiohstag  would  agree  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  law  which  two  years  before  it  had 
refused  to  prolong  for  five  years.  The  provis- 
ions that  enabled  the  authorities  to  impose 
stringent  restriotions  on  acitaton  in  nqieot  to 
their  place  of  residence  ana  bnmness  were  striok- 
en  out.  A  special  court  composed  of  eleven 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  oi  justice  is  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  protecting  citizens 
against  the  unconstitutional  application  of  the 
law.  The  court  will  hear  and  sift  all  petitions 
against  proceedings  of  the  executive  authorities 
nnder  the  anti-Socialist  law.  The  judges  aie 
appointed  by  Uie  Federal  Council,  except  the 
president,  who  is  nominated  hj  the  Emperor. 
Agitators  can  be  expelled  by_  the  police,  in  dis- 
tricts proclaimed  under  the  minor  state  of  si^fe, 
for  one  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  penod 
they  can  only  return  by  permission  of  the  dis- 
trict police  authorities.  Other  speqial  restriotions 
oonneoted  with  the  lesser  state  of  siege  are  dis- 
continued. Periodical  pnUioations  under  the 
new  law  can  not  be  prohibited  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  a  single  number,  but  only  after  numbers 
have  been  repeatedly  interdicted.  On  Sept  S7 
ministerial  decrees  were  published  extending  till 
Sept.  30,  1690.  the  minor  state  of  si^  in  Berlin, 
Altona,  and  Frankfort-on-thi-Main, 

Clerical  Demands.— Herr Windhorst,  on  FeU 
2S,  1689,  offered  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Depa- 
ti«  a  resolution  embodying  the  demands  of  the 
Center  part.y  in  respect  to  the  religious  control 
of  primary  education.  In  the  name  of  his  party 
and  of  the  15,000,000  Catholics  of  Germany,  he 
asked  the  Government  to  introduce  measures 
restoring  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  the 
school  law  of  187S  and  the  edlot  of  Minister  Falk, 
and  thus  bring  the  laws  into  conformity  with 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  prescribes 
that  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
shall  be  directed  by  the  respective  religious  soci- 
eties. This  constitutional  provision  guarantees 
the  following  rights,  which  ought  to  be  embodied 
in  law  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  community:  l,only 
those  persons  should  be  called  to  the  office  <a 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  against  whom 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  make  no  objections 
of  a  theologicid  or  religious  character;  and  it 
such  objecticms  ate  raiBBof  later  against  a  teacher, 
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he  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  impart  relig- 
iona  instruction.  2.  The  right  to  designate-  the 
fanctionaries  that  are  entitled  to  direct  religious 
instruction  in  Uie  individual  schools  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  superior  ecckaiastioal  anthoritiea. 
8.  The  eoolesiMtical  fonotionaries  that  are  au- 
thorized to  direct  religious  instruction  should  be 
lUlowed  either  to  impart  religious  instruction 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
educational  regulations,  or  to  supervise  the  in- 
struction of  the  teachers,  and  to  mtervene  vith 
corrections  and  give  directions,  which  must  be 
followed ;  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  should 
have  the  ri^t  to  prescribe  the  text-books  for 
religioTU  infraction  and  exercises  and  the  char- 
a^^r  and  extent  of  the  religious  teachings  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  common  schools.  These 
propositions  of  the  Clerical  leader  were  not 
offered  with  any  hope  of  their  adoption,  sinoe  the 
Conservative  party,  as  well  as  the  Goveniment, 
vras  opposed  to  further  distnrbanaeof  tiie  eduoar 
tional  system,  but  only  to  formulate  a  list  of 
grievances,  a  programme  of  discontent  that 
would  keep  bis  party  alive.  Later  in  the  session 
he  raised  other  qu^tions,  demanding  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  Catholic  department  in  the 
Ministry  of  Worship  as  a  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Catholic  ministry. 
The  administration  of  ecclesiastical  estates  he 
desired  to  see  confided  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  and  he  would  abolish  the  right  of  the 
civil  authorities  to  interfere  in  the  appointment 
of  priests. 

The  Bavarian  Government  has  not  lived  on 
good  terms  with  the  upper  clergy  sinoe  the  ques- 
titrn  of  state  education  arose,  and  since  it  ooun- 
tenanced  the  Old  Catholic  Khism  the  relations 
have  been  strained.  The  t^ops  had  no  more 
reason  to  expect  concesaions  fK>m  the  Prince 
Recent  than  from  the  late  King,  partioularly 
while  Baron  von  Lutz  remains  at  the  tiead  of  the 
ministry.  Nevertheless,  they  addressed  a  memori- 
al to  the  Regent  on  June  14, 1886,  expressing  de- 
mands that  Prince  Liechtenstein  would  not  vent- 
ure to  ruse  in  clerical  Austria.  They  contested 
the  ri^ht  of  the  state  to  exercise  its  right  of  su- 
pervision over  the  legislative,  administrative, 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  Church.  The  require- 
ment of  the  royal  approval  for  ordinances  and 
publications  of  the  Church  they  o^ected  to  as 
opposed  to  freedom  of  the  press.  The  law  re- 
quiring the  royal  consent  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  missionaries  they  charaoterized  also  as 
an  oppressive  resfariotion  on  the  free  exercise  of 
e[Hscopal  rights.  The  Old  Catholics,  they  de- 
manded, should  be  suppressed.  Their  chief 
grierance  related  to  religious  instruction.  The 
spirit  that  reigned  in  the  universities,  they  com- 
plained, was  often  opposed  to  Christianity,  espe- 
cially in  thephilosophioiU,  scientific,  and  me^al 
facilities.  They  demanded  that  candidates  In 
theology  should  be  permitted  to  study  in  Rome, 
that  the  bishops  should  have  the  entire  selection 
of  professors  of  theology  in  the  universities  and 
lyceums,  that  teachers  of  profane,  literary,  and 
ecclesiastical  history  should  be  men  of  orthodox 
religious  views,  and  that  mass  should  bo  said 
daily  in  the  gymnasia.  They  objected  to  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  mixed  confessions,  and  also  to  the 
mixed  elementary  schools,  and  in  Catholic  schools 
they  demanded  complete  direction  of  religions 


instruction  and  the  exclusion  of  all  freethinkers 
and  members  of  secret  societies  from  the  body  of 
teachers.  They  asked,  furthermore,  that  idl  de- 
crees against  uie  Redemptorista  and  other  re- 
ligions coaf^gations  shoald  be  revoked,  and 
that  theological  students  should  be  exempted 
from  military  service.  The  Minister  of  Worship 
and  Education,  Baron  von  Lutz,  replied  circum- 
stantially to  this  document  on  March  38, 1889, 
offering  minor  concessions,  while  condemning 
the  general  demands  of  the  prelates.  In  the 
appointment  of  theological  professors,  of  dis- 
trict school  inspectors,  and  of  inspectors  of  the 
teachers'  seminaries,  he  renewed  tne  assurances 
^ven  in  1883,  that  any  recommendations  or  ob- 
jections of  the  diocesan  bishop  would  receive 
consideration.  He  agreed  to  the  withdraw^  of 
royal  commissaries  from  chapter  meetings  for 
the  election  of  heads  of  convents,  and  to  exami- 
nations on  religions  snbjeots  in  the  gymnasia,  and 
promised  that  theological  candidaSes  should  re- 
ceive oonsiderate  treatment  while  in  the  army. 

Criminal  Jnrlgdtctlon  In  Foreign  Cou- 
tries. — Crimes  committed  in  foreign  countries 
have  not  hitherto  been  punishable  by  German 
law.  Some  jurists  have  held  that  Germans  can 
be  held  amenable  to  the  law  for  their  acts  in 
barbarous  regions  where  no  civilized  system  of 
jurisprudence  exists,  but  later  authorities  have 
rejected  this  theory.  The  increasing  numbers  of 
Oerman  traders,  colonists,  explorers,  and  advent- 
urers in  all  parts  of  the  world  suggested  this 
defect  to  the  notice  of  the  lawgivers,  who  at  the 
same  time  decided  to  assume  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion that  is  claimed  by  some  other  European 
states  over  crimes  affecting  them  or  their  citi- 
zens committed  in  foreign  countries.  A  law  was 
accordingly  passed  by  the  Bnndesrath  and  the 
Reichstag  which  ordains  that  any  German  or 
foreigner  can  be  tried  and  punished  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Empire  who  commito  in  a  for- 
eign country  an  act  of  high  treason  against  the 
German  Empire  or  iwainst  one  of  the  Federal 
States  or  counterfeite  German  money  or  is  guilty 
of  any  feloirr  or  crime  against  a  German  snnject, 
or  as  an  official  of  the  Empire  or  of  a  state  is 
guilty  of  criminal  malfeasance;  likewise  any 
German  who  in  a  foreign  country  commits  an 
act  of  treason  felony  against  the  German  Empire 
or  one  of  the  Federal  States. 

Labor  Strikes. — The  most  serious  strike  that 
ever  occurred  in  Qermany  began  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhraiish  provinoein 
the  early  part  of  May.  There  had  been  rumors 
of  unusual  activity  among  the  Social- Democrats, 
of  the  accumulation  of  strike  funds,  and  of  a 
threatened  stoppage  of  labor  in  Hamburg,  Elber- 
feld,  and  other  manufacturing  cities.  When  the 
miners  of  Bochum,  Dortmund,  and  Essen  struck 
work  the  Socialists  were  supposed  to  have  been 
the  originators  of  the  trouble,  although  they 
were  not  known  to  have  many  followers  among 
that  class  of  laborers.  On  closer  investigation 
it  was  found  that  the  strike  was  the  result  of 
difficulties  of  long  standing,  and  that  it  had  been 
many  months  in  contemplation.  The  strikers 
call^  for  the  redress  of  grievances  that  had  ac- 
cumulated during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  stipulated  for  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  eight-hours*  shift  had  been  the  rule  of 
the  district  from  ui  early  period.    But  the 
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hours  of  labor  had  been  prolonged  not  only  by 
the  greatlr  increased  time  required  for  reaching 
the  gallenesibnt  by  the  exaction  of  vork  beyond 
the  regular  hoars.  In  many  other  respects  the 
managers  of  the  mines  have  practiced  imposi> 
tions  and  neglected  measures  formerlytaken  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  men.  While  pur- 
suing such  small  economies  at  the  expense  of  the 
miners  the  companies  vere  not  suffering  under 
a  str^  of  unfavorable  financial  ccmditions,  but, 
on  the  contrarjr,  their  profits  have  greatly  in- 
creased and  their  shares  have  risen  enormously 
in  the  market.  This  consideration  impelled  the 
men  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  15  or  20  per  cent 
in  wages  as  well  as  a  return  to  the  former  con- 
ditions of  labor.  The  owners  and  managers  of 
the  mines  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  worked  and  of  the  state 
of  feeling  amoi^  the  miners,  and  were  taken 
by  Burprm  when  the  strike  was  deolared. 

The  men  in  one  of  the  mines  of  Gelsenkirchen 
left  work  on  May  8.  They  assembled  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  on  the  following  day,  and 
came  into  collision  with  the  police,  whose  orders 
they  refused  to  obey.  Troops  were  sent  into  the 
district  in  large  numbers.  Meetings  at  Essen, 
Dortmund,  and  Bochum  proved  that  the  strike 
had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  directors  of 
the  mines  said  that  ttie  men  must  all  return  to 
work  before  any  attention  would  be  paid  to  their 
complaints.  At  Gladbeck  there  was  an  encounter 
on  May  7  between  the  military  and  striking 
miners,  of  whom  three  were  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  A  meeting  of  proprietors  at  Bochum, 
on  liAj  8,  when  60,WO  men  were  idle  and  coal 
was  so  scarce  that  Krupp  began  to  close  his  iron 
and  steel  mills,  decided  to  refuse  either  to  ad- 
vance wages  or  reduce  working  hoursi  Indig- 
nation meetings  were  held  at  Dortmund  and 
Bochum  at  which  the  troops  were  denounced, 
and  in  the  latter  town  the  people  attacked  the 
military,  and  were  fired  upon.  In  Dortmund,  on 
Hay  9,  whrai  non-strikers  were  molested  at  their 
work,  the  troops  interfered,  and  after  three  warn- 
ings were  dnly  given  for  the  dispersal  of  the 
crowd  with  a  trumpet,  followed  by  the  roll  of  a 
drum  as  the  final  signal,  they  fired,  killing  three 
persons  and  wounding  severaL  Other  collisions 
took  place,  and  even  women,  and  children  were 
among  the  victims.  By  May  10  there  were  100,000 
men  on  strike  in  Westphalia  and  Rbineland. 
The  Cabinet  were  inclined  to  pat  down  the  strike 
by  foroible  means,  and  contemplated  declaring  a 
state  of  siege.  The  mine  proprietors,  who  had  an 
interview  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dwelt 
upon  the  illegal  action  of  the  strikers,  who  were 
all  under  contract.  The  Emperor  determined  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  the  miners  and  to  study 
both  sides  of  the  dispute.  On  looking  into  the 
question,  he  was,  like  the  general  pablio,  im- 

?rOTsed  with  the  justice  of  the  strikers  demands; 
'he  delegates  or  the  striking  miners  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  on  May  14  He  told 
them  that  he  had  ordered  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  and  that  ho  would  work  for  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  but  wanMjd  them  that 
if  the  strike  movement  were  to  become  mixed 
with  Social-Democratic  tendencies  and  lead  to 
resistance  of  the  authorities  he  would  act  with 
relentl^  severity  and  make  them  feel  the  full 
force  of  his  power,  which  was  very  great  On 


May  18  the  strike  began  to  spread  into  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Waldenoeiv  district  of  Lower  Sile- 
sia, where  wages  were  bwer  and  hoan  longer 
than  in  the  Rnenish  district  Some  of  the  mas- 
ters offered  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  twelve-hours'  shift  to  ten  hours. 
The  men,  who  had  appointed  no  committee,  de- 
molished machinery  and  buildings  at  Hennsdorf 
until  they  were  stopped  by  the  soldiery,  who 
henceforth  guarded  the  mines.  As  participants 
in  the  distunxmces  thirty-three  persons  were  ar- 
rested, of  whom  all  bat  one  were  subsequently 
found  gnilty  and  sentenced  to  from  one  year  to 
seven  years  in  prison.  The  strike  spread  also 
into  the  coal  field  of  Saar  and  into  Saxony,  where 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany  strikes  broke 
out  among  the  masons,  cab-drivers,  tailors,  bak- 
ers, and  in  other  trades.  The  Emperor  Wilhelm 
commissioned  his  old  tutor.  Dr.  Hiiuipeter,  to 
travel  throagh  the  coal  districts  snd  inquire  Into 
the  causes  and  incidents  of  the  strike.  Eugen 
Richter,  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  Liber- 
alists,  brought  about  a  conference  between  dele- 
gates of  the  striking  miners  and  Dr.  Hammacher. 
a  member  of  the  Keichst^  who  was  president  of 
the  mine  owners'  association.  Preliminaries  of 
an  agreement  were  settled,  but  the  negotiations 
liwEed  for  many  days.  The  proprietors  were 
wfiling  to  accord  a  rise  in  wages,  but  would  not 
agree  to  count  as  working  hours  the  time  con- 
sumed in  descending  and  returning  from  the 
mines..  Two  days  after  his  interview  with  the 
miners  Wilhelm  gave  an  audience  to  delegates 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  WestpbiJian  minea 
He  told  them  that  he  expected  them  to  make 
sacrifices  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  strike.  He  ad- 
monished them  in  the  future  to  arrange  it  so 
that  the  miners  can  always  present  their  de- 
mands, and  to  keep  themselves  better  informed 
concerning  the  condition  of  their  workmen,  say- 
ing that  companies  which  employed  a  large  num- 
of  nis  snbjects  are  bound  in  duty  to  look  after 
their  welfare,  and  certainly  to  prevent  tlie  inhab- 
itants of  a  whole  province  bom  being  placed  in 
so  difficult  a  position. 

An  adjustment  of  the  dispute  between  the 
masters  and  the  men  was  finally  brought  about 
on  May  20,  by  Dr.  Hammacher.  The  masters 
agreed  to  a  rise  in  wages  of  from  30  to  80  per 
cent  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  eigbt-booi^ 
shift,  and  promised  that  no  one  wonld  be  oom- 
pelled  against  his  will  to  work  overtime.  Al- 
though the  strike  lasted  less  than  two  weeks,  the 
mining  companies  in  W^tphalia  alone  lost  28,- 
000,0w  marks  in  profits.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  forges  and  furnaces  of  western  Germany  and 
Luxemburg  were  compelled  to  put  out  their  fires 
after  e^ansting  the  ooal  snppl^  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.  In  the  Dortmnnd  district  the  minen 
did  not  return  to  work  till  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  troubles  in  Silesia  had  also  been  com- 
posed by  an  increase  in  wages.  The  strikers  in 
Germany  received  help  and  encouragement  from 
Belgium,  and  in  that  country  and  in  England, 
where  the  coal  companies  received  a  great  acces- 
sion of  business  through  the  Westphalian  strike, 
the  miners  demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  which 
thOT  received  after  a  brief  strike  in  Bdginm  and 
in  England  by  prior  agreement  The  Westpha- 
lian masters  agreed  to  consider  the  question  of 
an  allowance  for  the  time  taken  up  m  entering 
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and  emei^ff  from  the  mines  in  each  special 
case.  The  laborers  had  their  hours  of  work 
shortened  in  maoT  cases,  and  in  respect  to  sani- 
tary protection,  fines,  disciplinary  regulations, 
etc.,  obtained  varioas  ameliorations. 

The  Geffcken  Incident. — Dr.  Gefloken,  a 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich,  published 
extracts  from  a  diary  kept  by  the  latter  during 
the  Franco-Gterman  War.  The  diary  revealed 
the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  rivalry  between 
Friedrich  and  Bismarck,  who  prevented  the 
proclamation  of  a  centralized  empire  based 
on  the  popular  will.  With  a  liberal  parliamen- 
tary  tKmstitution,  as  desired  by  the  then  Crown 
Pnnce,  and  induced  the  late  Emperor  Wilhelm 
to  appeal  to  the  princes,  instead  of  to  the  Ger- 
man people,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Empire  as  it  now  exists. 
The  publication  of  this  diary  was  suspected 
Prince  Bismarck  to  be  intended  to  belittle 
bun  in  the  eyes  of  the  puUio.  On  Beamhlng 
Dr.  Oeffcken^  house  letters  were  found  show- 
ing that  OefFcben  and  Baron  von  Koggenbaoh 
had  designed  presentioK  a  memorial  to  ute  pres- 
ent Emperor,  warning  nim  against  the  concen- 
tration of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Chancel- 
lor  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Sir  Robert  Morier, 
English  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  third 
friend  of  the  late  Emperor,  was  referred  to  in 
the  correspondence,  which  led  Prince  Bismarck 
to  suppose  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  snspeoted 
inbigue  against  himself.  Dr.  Geffcken  was  ar- 
reeteo  and  t)roseouted  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Empire  at  Leipsie  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  court  declined  to  try  the  indict- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  no  evidence  wag  pre- 
sented indioa'hng  a  treasonable  intent,  although 
the  published  diary  oontaiued  intelligence  of  the 
nature  of  state  secrets,  the  publication  whereof 
is  forUdden  by  the  criminal  code.  Dr.  Geffcken, 
who  was  a  distinguished  writer  on  juristic  and 
political  subjects,  was  released  on  Jan.  5  from 
wil  after  four  mouths  of  confinement.  This 
decision  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck that  he  took  the  extraordinary  step  of 
pabiishing,  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor, 
the  indiotoient  gainst  Dr.  Geffcken  and  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  was  founded,  thus  appealing 
to  public  opinion  to  condemn  the  judgment  of 
the  highest  conrt  of  the  Empire.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  that  Geffcken  had  composed  for 
Friedrich  the  procltunations,  with  which  he  be- 
gan his  reign,  nearly  Uiree  years  befbre  the  death 
of  t^e  old  Emperw.  At  the  same  time  that 
oriminal  proceedings  were  taken  against  Geff- 
cken  the  press  organs  of  the  Chancellor  opened 
a  campai^  of  slander  against  Sir  Robert  Morier. 
The  substance  of  their  charges  was  that  while 
minister  at  Darmstadt,  during  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  and  while  enjoying  the  intimacy  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  he  had  abided  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  forwarding  to  Marshal  Ba- 
nme  at  Metz,  by  way  of  London  and  Paris,  infor- 
mation regarding  the  intended  advance  of  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince  across  the  Moselle. 
The  accusation  was  based  on  the  assertion  of  Maj- 
or von  Deines,  who  said  that  he  had  the  state- 
ment from  the  lips  of  Mar^al  Bazine.  Against 
it  were  the  absence  of  motive  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  discrepancies  of  facts  and  of 
datea,  and  the  denial  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  who 


said  that  the  story  was  a  clum^  invention.  Sir 
Robert  Morier  wrote  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
asking  for  a  public  disclaimer  of  the  charge ;  but 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  haughtily  refused 
to  comply  with  this  "  surprising  demand  "  as  he 
called  it 

Bo^al  Meetings.— The  first  of  the  European 

sovereigns  to  return  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  was  King  Umberto  of  Italy,  who  ar- 
rived in  Berlin  on  Mar  23, 1889.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  popular  entnnsiasm.  The  Emperor 
showed  him  nis  troops,  and  intended  to  take  him 
to  Strasburg  to  review  the  garrison  there.  Prince 
Bismarck  induced  the  Emperor  to  abandon  this 
part  of  the  programme,  but  not  before  the 

Sublished  arrangements  had  raised  a  storm 
1  the  French  press.  In  the  summer  Wilhelm 
made  a  voyage  to  the  extreme  north  of  Norway, 
and  before  his  return  stopped  at  Copenhagen, 
and  subeequNitly  visited  the  Queen  of  England 
and  his  mother,  the  Empress  Friedrich.  Imme- 
diately on  his  return,  in  August,  Franz  Josef, 
the  Emiperor-Eing  of  Austria-Hunguy,  visited 
his  ally  at  Berlin,  and  was  regaled  with  a  review 
of  the  Prussian  Guards.  It  had  been  annonnived 
early  in  the  year  that  the  royal  visits  would  be 
returned  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  given. 
But  the  Czar  on  whom  the  young  Emperor 
had  called  first  of  all,  betrayed  no  inclination 
to  return  the  compliment  until  the  warlike  mnt- 
terings  of  the  semi-ofScial  German  press  showed 
that  the  slight  was  deeply  resented.  At  last,  in 
October,  he  arrived,  witnoot  his  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, M.  de  Giers,  so  that  no  political  import 
could  be  given  to  the  visit,  which  was  attended 
by  purely  formal  and  complimentary  incidents ; 
and  yet,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  an  interview 
with  Prince  Bunuarck,  it  was  supposed  that  Gei^ 
many  had  agreed  to  give  Russia  a  free  hand  in 
Bulgaria,  in  spite  of  the  susceptibilities  of  Aus- 
tria. After  the  Czar's  departure  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  made  a  voyage  on  board  his  yacht,  the 
"  Hohenzollem,"  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
tbe  early  part  of  November  visited  the  Sultan 
at  Constantinople. 

GBEAT  BBITAIN  AND  IBELANB,  a 
monarchy  in  western  Europe.  The  reigning 
sovereign  is  Victoria  I,  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India,  bom  May  24, 
1819.  The  heir-apparent  is  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  bom  Nov.  9,  1841.  The  su- 
preme legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, ooii^sting  of  tiie  House  of  Peers  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Peers  in 
1888  was  composed  of  6  princes  of  tbe  blood 
royal,  2  archbishops,  24  bishops,  485  English 
hereditary  peers,  and  16  Scottish  and  28  Irish 
representative  peers.  Two  thirds  of  the  heredi- 
twy  peerages  have  been  created  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  20 
Scotch  and  64  Irish  peers  who  do  not  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  refnresentative  peers  being 
elected  from  the  whole  number  of  Irish  pee^  for 
life  as  vacancies  occur,  while  the  Scotch  peers  elect 
representatives  for  the  duration  of  each  Parlia- 
ment. The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670 
members  representing  the  boroughs,  county  di- 
visions, and  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  the  reform  act  of  1884  household  suffrage 
was  extended  to  the  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  to  the  counties  «id  boroughs  of 
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Irelsnd.  Bvery  man  occupying  any  land  or 
tenement  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10  or 
more,  or  a  separate  dwelling-house  by  Tirtne  of 
his  employment,  or  who  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  for  the  lodger  franchise,  is  en- 
siled to  Tote  in  the  borough  or  county  division 
of  hifl  residence.  By  the  redistribution  act  of 
1886  boroughs  containing  fewer  than  16,000  in- 
habitants, of  which  there  were  105  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  disfranchised ;  89  boroughs  of 
less  than  50,000  inhabitants  return  one  member, 
Instead  of  two  memberB  aa  fbrmeriy ;  the  city  at 
London  lost  two  of  its  four  members ;  the  ooon- 
ties  of  Bntland  and  Hereford  were  deprived 
each  of  one  of  its  members ;  and  88  new  bor- 
oughs were  created,  S7  of  which  are  metropoli- 
tan. The  new  reform  bill  increased  the  number 
of  electors  from  8,152,910  in  1883  to  6,836,907  in 
18^  Any  man  of  full  age  can  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  exception  of  ministers  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  established  churches, 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  Oovemmeat  con- 
tractors, sherifb  and  returning  officers,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  peers.  Any  memtier  accepting 
an  office  under  the  Ctoremment  forfeits  his  seat, 
but  may  be  re-elected  if  the  office  is  not  a  new 
one  orraAed  since  170S.  A  member  can  not  r&- 
ngn  his  seat  and  when  one  wishes  to  retire  from 
Farliament  he  goes  through  the  form  of  being 
invested  with  the  nominal  office  of  steward  m 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  The  executive  power, 
nominally  vested  in  the  sovereign,  is  exercised 
br  the  Cabinet,  a  council  of  ministers  who  are 
chosen  from  the  party  having  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  leader  of  the 
House  usually  becomes  Prime  Minister  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  although  at  present 
the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  peer  who  holds  the 
office  of  Foreign  Secretary.  The  Premier  selects 
his  colleagues,  and  controls  the  patronage  of  the 
OovernmentC  The  local  government  act  of  1888 
transferred  to  the  county  conncils  various  pow- 
ers that  had  previously  belonged  to  departments 
of  the  Cautru  Oovemmeiit,  especially  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  Privy  CounciL 
By  that  act  the  metropolis  was  separated  from 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and 
was  consUtnted  the  administrative  ooonty  of 
London, 

The  present  Cabinet  was  constituted  on  Aug. 
8, 1886.  It  is  composed  of  the  following  mini»- 
ters ;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury:  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  Lord  Halsbnry;  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Viscount  Cranbrook ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  George  Joachim  Go- 
Bchen;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Henry  Matthews ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Edward  Stanhope;  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  W.  H.  Smith ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Knutsford;  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  Viscount  Cross ;  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton; 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne; 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Ijord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Arthur  J.  Balfour;  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Tjancaster,  the  Duke  of  Rutland; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach;  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Priyy  Seal, 
Earl  Cadogan;  President  of  the  Local  Govem- 


ment  Board,  Charles  Thomas  Bitchi&  The 
Earl  of  Zetland  succeeded  the  Marauis  of  Lon- 
donderry as  Lord  lientenant  of  Ireland  in  Oo- 
tober,  1889, 

Area  and  FopnUtloii.— The  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  area  of  which  is  120,- 
882  square  miles,  was  computed  from  the  reeis- 
tration  of  births  and  deaths  to  be  87,458,574  in 
1888,  that  of  England  and  Wales  being  ^628,- 
804,  of  ScotUnd  4,034,156,  of  Irehmd  4,790,614 
The  population  of  Ireland  at  the  census  of  1881 
shovred  a  decrease  at  7-64  per  cent  in  ten  jean, 
yet  during  the  same  period  the  population  at 
the  whole  united  Kingdom  increuea  10^  pn- 
cent  Since  1881  there  has  been  the  still  more 
rapid  decrease  in  the  Irish  population  of  090 

Eii  cent,  per  annum.  The  Celtic-speaking  popu- 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  lo81  was  2,067.- 
8S9.  Of  these  950,000,  constituting  nearly  three 
qnarters  of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, speak  Cymric,  and  nearly  one  third 
of  them  can  not  speak  English ;  6*20  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Scotland  can  speak  in  the 
Gtaelic  or  Erse  tongue,  nearly  all  being  able  to 
speak  English  also ;  and  18-20  per  cenL  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  use  the  Irish  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, though  only  1-24  per  cent,  are  unac- 
quainted with  English.  The  number  of  marriagw 
registered  in  England  and  Wales  in  1887  was  800,- 
175 ;  of  births,  886,017 ;  of  deaths,  680,677.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  Scotland  in  the  same  year 
was  24,851;  of  births,  124,876;  of  deaths,  74.- 
600.  In  Ireland  the  number  of  marriages  was 
20,800;  of  births,  112,496;  of  deaths.  88,711. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  Ireland 
was  2'7  per  cent.,  whue  in  Scotland  it  was  8*3 
per  cent.  The  number  of  persons,  native  and 
foreign,  who  emigrated  from  the  United  Eing>- 
dom  in  1888  waa  398,747.  Of  these  298.099 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  49.168  to  British 
America,  81,811  to  Australasia,  and  24,668  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  number  of  Eng- 
lish emignmts  was  171,004,  being  2,783  more 
than  in  1887;  the  number  of  Soottdi  was  B&fi&t, 
or  1,504  more ;  and  the  number  of  Irish  emi- 
grants was  78.195,  a  decrease  of  6,706.  making 
the  total  number  of  emigrants  of  British  birth 
280,068,  or  1,419  fewer  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  population  of  the  English  cities  and 
towns  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  in  tbe 
middle  of  1888  was  as  follows :  London,  4.382,- 
921;  Liverpool,  699,738;  Birmingham,  447.912; 
Manchester,  878,164;  Leeds,  351,210:  Sheffield, 
821.711 ;  Nottingham,  230.921 ;  Bradford,  329,- 
721;  Bristol.  226,510;  Salford,  236,836;  Hull, 
202,359 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  169,008 ;  Leicester. 
146,790;  Portsmouth,  189,676;  Oldham.  138,- 
230;  Sunderland,  1S1.919;  Brighton.  119.B83; 
Blackburn.  119.039;  Bolton,  118,606:  CardilE, 
108,570;  Preston,  106,234:  Birkenhead,  100,0031 
The  population  of  the  four  largest  towns  of 
Scotland  was  as  follows:  Glasgow,  674,0%; 
Edinburgh,  286,002;  Dundee,  140^;  Abei^ 
decn.  105,189.  In  Ireland,  the  only  cities  havinor 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  are  Dublin,  witn 
an  estimated  population  of  853,082  in  1888,  and 
Belfast,  which  had  208,122  popuiation  according 
to  the  census  of  1881. 

Education.— The  universities  and  ooUe^  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  1,096  teachers  and 
26,618  Btndents  in  1888.  The  university  of  Ox- 
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ford,  consisting  of  24  colleges,  with  80  instruct- 
ors, contained  8,634  students.  In  Cambridge, 
where  there  an  10  oollqies,  there  were  117 
teachers  and  8,364  stodents.  The  number  of 
students  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  was 
8,532;  at  Aberdeen,  825;  at  Glasgow  (in  1887), 
3,187;  at  Dublin  University,  1,196,  The  nine 
great  public  schools  of  Charterhouse,  Eton, 
Harrow,  Ru^y,  Merchant  Taylors',  St.  Paul's, 
Shrewsbury,  Westminster,  and  WincJieater  have 
240  instructors  and  about  4,000  pupils.  The  sys- 
tem of  elementaiy  education  in  lingluid  is  of  re- 
cent growth.  The  number  of  children  in  England 
and  Wales  attending  the  board  schools  and  in- 
spected voluntary  schools  in  1887  was  8,627,881 ; 
the  number  in  Scotland,  491,786;  the  average 
attendance  of  the  national  schools  of  Ireland, 
615,388.  The  amount  of  (^ts  in  aid  in  1887 
was  £8,067,007  for  the  pnmary  schools  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  £471,3&  for  Hiose  of  Scotland, 
and  £786,846  tot  those  of  Ireland.  The  revenue 
of  the  scihools  from  school  fees,  local  rates,  and 
other  sources  was  £8,?73,«33  in  England,  £678,- 
973  in  Scotland,  and  £192,817  in  Ireland.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  14  years,  in  England 
and  Wales  was  6,978,027  in  1887;  in  Scotland. 
SM^SSa  The  nomber  of  teaoheis  in  the  English 
primary  schools  was  90;638,  and  in  the  Scottish 
schools  12,085.  Of  the  schools  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid  in  England  and  Wales  4,493  were 
under  school  bcwrds;  11,888  were  connected 
with  the  National  Society,  the  organ  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  there  were  653  Wes- 
Isyan  schools,  896  connected  with  the  Boman 
CathoHo  Church,  and  1^75  British,  undenomina- 
tional, and  other  schools.  In  Scotland,  there 
were  3,583  public  schools.  85  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  155  Roman  Catholic,  and 
807  belonging  to  other  religious  bodi«i  or  unde- 
nominationaL  In  1888  the  number  of  schools 
inspected  in  Great  Britain  was  19,321,  affording 
accommodation  for  5.856,000  children.  The 
pupils  on  the  rcwister  numbered  4,687,000,  and 
the  aTerage  attendance  was  8,615,000.  The  num- 
ber of  certificated  teachers  was  68,683 ;  the  num- 
ber of  pupil  teachers,  29,901.   The  number  of 

S'rls  taugnt  cookery  in  the  schools  has  risen 
3m  7,600  in  1884  to  42,159  in  1888.  The  aver- 
ago  cost  of  maintenance  per  pupil  calculated  from 
ue  average  attendance  was  £3  4s.  7id.  in  the 
board  schools  and  £1 16s.  44.  A  royal  oommis- 
sion  ou  technical  education,  and,  more  recently, 
an  education  commission  have  investigated  the 
subject  of  reforming  the  schools,  and  each  rec- 
ommended important  changes,  but  their  recom- 
mendations have  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
education  commission  were  embodied  in  a  code 
that  was  introduced  in  Parliament  bj  the  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  Sir  William 
Hart-Dyke  ;  but  owing  to  the  objections  of  other 
members  of  the  Tory  party,  who  conceived  that 
it  would  impose  new  financial  burdens  on  the 
Toluntary  schools,  it  was  V^ithdrawn.  As  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact,  many  of  the  voluntarv  schools  are 
supported  almost  entirely  from  scnool  fees  and 
Oovemment  grants.  The  system  of  payment  by 
results  was  condemned  by  the.  commission  be- 
cause it  leads  to  overpressure  aiid  to  mechanical 
teaching  by  rote^  which  is  of  little  education^ 


value.  There  is  a  movement  in  England  in 
favor  of  free  schools,  and  in  Scotland  a  ban- 
ning has  been  made  by  abolishing  the  school 
fees  for  the  lower  stwdards.  '  The  zees  collected 
from  parents  represent  more  than  36  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools. 
The  income  derived  from  school  fees  in  England 
in  1888  was  £1,862,000,  and  it  is  increasing 
every  year.  To  the  40«.  which  was  the  average 
cost  of  each  pupil  in  1888  the  Government  con- 
tributed 17a.  8a.,  while  11«.  2d.  were  raised  by 
local  rates  and  subscriptions  and  lis.  2d,  were 
collected  from  the  parents.  The  denominational 
schools  educate  63  per  cent  of  the  scholars  in 
avera^  attendance  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
constitute  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  nnmb^  of 
schools,  while  in  Scotland  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  schools  are  voluntary, 

Fliuuices.— The  total  receipts  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  vear  ending  March  81, 1889,  were 
£88,478,000,  or  £1,646,000  in  excess  of  the  budget 
estimates,  while  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
£86,678,000,  which  is  £941,000  less  than  the  esti- 
mates. The  receipts  from  customs  were  £20,- 
067,000 ;  from  excise,  £35,600.000 ;  from  stamps, 
£12,370,000;  the  land  tax,  £1,020,000;  the  house 
duty,  £1,940,000;  and  the  property  and  income 
tax,  £13,700,000.  making  tihe  total  produce  of 
taxes  £78.697.000,  or  £1,301.000  more  than  the 
estimate.  The  post-office  produced  £9,100,000; 
the  telegraph  service,  £2,080,000;  crown  lands, 
£480,000 ;  interest  on  advances,  £244,000 ;  and 
miscellaneous  sources,  £3,035,000,  making  the 
total  revenue  from  sources  other  than  taution 
£14^76,000.  The  customs  receipts  show  an  io- 
f»ease  in  the  items  of  dried  currants,  tobacco, 
cocoa,  and  tea.  The  increase  in  tobacco  and  in 
tea  was  less  than  was  estimated,  owii^  partly  to 
expected  reductions  in  the  tariff  and  jiartly  to 
the  increased  use  of  more  slowly  burning  sorts 
of  tobacco  and  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas, 
which  are  stronger  than  the  Chinese  varieties. 
The  consumption  of  coffee  does  not  increase, 
whioh  is  attzibuted  to  the  fact  tliat  cocoa  and,  to 
a  less  extent,  tea  are  broueht  more  extensively 
to  the  notice  of  the  people  by  means  of  advertis* 
ing.  The  wine  duties  yielded  £1,210,000,  as 
against  £1,085,000  in  1888,  the  entire  increase 
ming  due  to  the  extra  duty  on  sparkling  wines. 
The  consumption  of  heavy  wines  has  sunk  from 
11,000,000  gallons  m  1876  to  ^000f000  gallons  in 
1880.  while  that  of  the  lighter  wines  nas  risen 
from  6.000,000  to  8,000,000  gallons.  The  im- 
ports of  rum  and  brandy  were  less  in  1889  than 
m  the  preceding  year,  while  in  German  plain 
spirits  toere  was  an  increase,  but  not  enough  to 
make  good  the  decline  in  British  spirits.  The 
revenue  from  beer  was  £8,771,000,  being  £60.000 
more  than  in  1888.  The  total  internal  and  cus- 
toms revenue  from  spirituous  beverages,  exclud- 
ing sparkling  wines,  was  £36,986,000,  a  decrease 
of  £68,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  yearj 
The  probate  duties  amounted  to  £4,225,000. 
One  third  of  the  receipts  from  this  source  were 

S'veo  up  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1889 
r  the  relief  of  local  taxation,  and  in  1890  one 
half  of  these  duties  are  relinquished  to  the  local 
authorities  and  county  councils.  The  greater 
part  of  the  license  duties  have  been  transferred 
in  the  same  manner.  Tha  legacy  and  succession 
duties  yielded  £8,'^7,000.   The  expenditure  in 
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1880  on  the  charges  of  the  consolidated  fund 
amounted  to  £37,854,580;  on  the  army,  £1S,- 
950,000;  on  the  navr.  £13,899,805;  on  the 
civil  service,  £17378,986;  on  castoms,  £926,- 
889 ;  on  the  inland  revenue  service,  £1,791,833 ; 
on  the  post-office,  £5,667,849;  on  the  tele- 
graph service,  £1,965,000;  on  the  packet  ser- 
vice, £687,503.  The  budget  surplus  of  £2,798,- 
000  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1874,  but 
it  was  wiped  out  by  the  extraordinary  votes  for 
naval  and  military  purposes,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Goschen  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
new  taxation  to  avoid  a  deficit.  The  budget  es- 
timates for  1889-'90  had  to  meet  a  loss  of  £1,500,- 

000  additional  that  was  given  up  for  the  relief  of 
local  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
£1JIOO,000  for  extraordinary  naval  expenoitnres 
and  an  increase  of  £1,250,000  in  the  ordinary 
army  and  navy  estimates.  The  expenditure  was 
estimated  at  £86,967,000,  while  the  revenue,  on 
the  basis  of  existing  taction,  was  estimated  at 
£85,050,000.  Instead  of  raising  the  income  tax, 
which  was  Qd.  on  the  pound,  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer  decided  to  meet  the  deficiency  by 
wplying  £1,000.000  of  the  £1,500,000  gained  by 
tno  conversion  of  the  debt  to  the  navel  defense 
fund,  by  imposing  an  extra  succession  duty  of 

1  per  cent,  on  all  estates  of  more  than  £10,000  in 
value,  which  was  expected  to  bring  in  £800,000 
more,  and  by  an  augmentation  of  the  beer  duty 
estimated  to  produce  £800,000,  which  will  main 
the  total  income  £87,150,000. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  reviewing  the  three  budgets 
that  he  had  presented  summarized  the  changes 
that  he  hiM  Introduced.  He  had  diminisned 
the  sinking  fund  by  £1,500,000,  increased  the 
death  duties  by  1  per  cent.,  imposed  the  tax  on 
sparkling  wines,  and  added  to  the  stamp  duties, 
while  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  account  ne  could 
take  credit  for  having  diminished  the  income  tax 
by  £4,000,000,  relieved  local  taxation  by  £3,500, 
000,  added  £3,000,000  to  the  national  defense 
expenditure,  converted  £530,000,000  of  consols, 
by  which  nearly  £1,500,000  in  interest  had  been 
saved  at  once  and  a  further  annual  saving  of 
£1,500,000  would  be  effected  eventually,  and  he 
had  paid  off  more  debt  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, reducing  the  capital  to  £698,000,000, 
which  was  lower  than  it  had  stood  at  any  time 
within  eighty  years. 

The  Army. — The  number  of  troops  to  be 
maintained  each  year  roust  receive  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Parliament,  which  is  given  bv  the  adoption 
of  the  annual  army  estimates.  The  strength  of 
the  regular  army  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1889,  was  flxed  at  149,667  men  of  idl  ranks,  ex- 
clusive of  the  forces  in  India.  The  nnmtwr  of 
horses  for  the  home  establishment  in  1888  was 
18,000,  and  of  field  guns  264.  The  European 
armv  in  India  in  1889  numbered  78,666  men  of 
all  ranks,  with  10,995  horses  and  818  guns.  The 
regular  forces  at  home  and  in  Egypt  and  the  colo- 
nies were  reported  early  in  the  year  at  138,575, 
the  first  class  of  the  army  reserve  at  50,555,  the 
second  class  at  4.100,  the  militia  at  121,448,  the 
yeomanry  at  11,434,  and  the  volunteers  at  338,- 
038  men,  making  a  total  effective  force  of  554,- 
135  men,  or,  including  the  Indian  establishment, 
627,^1  men.  The  cost  of  the  effective  services 
in  1888-'89  was  set  down  at  £13.673,700  in  the 
army  budget,  in  which  the  tot^  cost  of  the 


British  army,  inolnding  pensions  and  retired  oOi- 
oers*  pay,  -wta  estimate  at  £19,458,306. 

The  magazine  rifle  that  has  been  adopted  for 
the  British  infantry  has  a  weight,  with  the  mag- 
azine filled  with  8  cartri<^8,  of  about  10^ 
pounds,  while  the  new  swoid  bayonet  wei^ 
nearly  a  pound. 

The  MftTj.— The  cost  of  the  naval  estaUidi- 
ment,  as  calculated  in  the  estimates  for  1888-'88, 
was  £13,082,800,  of  which  £11,118,900  was  for 
effective  services  and  £1,968,900  for  pensions  and 
retired  pay.  The  nnmberof  seamen  and  marines 
provided  for,  including  officers,  was  62,400.  Tliere 
were  13  flag  officers  and  3,681  commissioned 
officers  in  active  service.  The  numlier  of  steam 
vessels  in  commission  at  the  end  of  1887 was  192. 
The  navy  list  for  Jannazy,  188^  gave  the  namM 
of  400  veseels  of  all  claaees  in  oommisdoi^  be- 
sides 105  engaged  in  harbor  service.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  23  steamers  of  the  Canard, 
White  Star,  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  lines 
that  are  retained  by  the  Government  as  reserved 
merchant  cruisers.  In  April,  1888,  there  were 
42  battle  ships,  of  which  8  were  in  need  of  repaira, 
and  7  new  ones  not  yet  completed ;  6  armored 
cruisers  completed  and  6  building;  48  unam- 
ored  cruisers  completed  and  22  not  yet  built 
or  ready ;  18  completed  vessels  for  coast  defense ; 
1  torpedo  rain ;  3  torpedo  vessels  completed  and 

12  not  yet  flnished ;  1  torpedo  store-ship  and 
another  one  building  as  a  fast  cruiser ;  80  first- 
class  torpedo  boats  and  6  more  ordered;  51 
second-class  torpedo  boats  and  10  more  to  be 
built;  and  IS  wooden  torpedo  boats  not  yetOHii- 
pleted.  According  to  the  navy  estimatea  for 
1888-'89,  the  effective  navy  consi^  of  358  vesselE, 
comprising  198  steamships,  including  39  annor- 
plated  vessels  and  31  corvettes,  31  sailing  vessels, 
and  35  stationary  ships.  The  sum  appropriated 
for  new  constructions  was  over  £3,800,000.  The 
vessels  building  in  that  year  consisted  of  11 
armored  ships,  15  cruisers,  29  unprotected  vessels, 
and  16  torpedo  boats. 

The  new  torpedo  vessel,  the  "Vulcan,"  was 
launched  at  Portsmouth  on  June  13,  1689.  She 
is  a  steel-protected  cruiser  of  6,620  tons  dis- 
placement, with  engines  of  12,000  horse-power, 
capable  of  a  speed  of  from  18  to  SO  knots.  Her 
coal  capacity  is  sufficient  for  a  cruise  of  13,000 
miles.  The  strong  deck  plates  are  carried  bdo* 
the  water  line,  and  a  double  bottom  and  water- 
tight compartments  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  hulL   Armed  with  8  powerful  4*7-inch  guns, 

13  quick-firing  guns,  and  machine  guns  on  the 
npper  deck,  and  provided  with  tubes  for  dis- 
charging white-lead  torpedoes  both  above  and 
under  water,  and  a  formidable  ram,  she  is  capable 
of  fighting,  but  her  special  province  is  to  serve 
as  a  oase  of  operations  for  a  torpedo-boat  flotilla 
She  will  carry  9  second-class  torpedo  boats,  and 
has  cranes  and  machinery  for  lifting  and  lowering 
them  in  any  weather,  four  electric  search  lights, 
a  workshop  for  repairing  torpedo  boats  and  tor> 
pedoes,  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  submarine  mining  operations  on  a  latge 
scale.  The  estimate  of  total  cost  of  the  ship  and 
her  outfit  is  £293,00a 

The  "Sultan,"  a  second-class  battle-ship  at- 
tached to  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  of  9,270 
tons  and  engines  of  7,730  horse-power,  armed 
with  19  guns,  and  mannel  with  600  men,  went 
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ashore  on  the  rocks  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on 
March  7, 1889,  and  was  abandoned  by  her  drew. 
SiM  was  afterward  forced  oS  the  rook  by  a  leale, 
and  sank  in  deep  water.  The  naval  authorities 
were  unable  to  raise  ter,  and  it  was  only  accom- 
plished several  months  afterward  by  a  salvage 
company. 

The  Northbrook  programme  of  naval  constmc- 
tion  adopted  in  1885  was  nearly  completed  in 
1889,  though  several  of  the  ships  still  awaited 
their  armamfints,  particularly  the  111-ton  and 
67-ton  guns.  Then  is  great  doubt  whether  the 
ffans  ta&t  have  been  accepted  are  capable  of  per- 
formiDgwhat  is  expected  of  them,  for  there  have 
been  several  failures.  Both  the  111-ton  guns  on 
the  **  Victoria  "  collapsed  after  a  few  rounds,  and 
many  large  guns  have  recently  been  rejected  on 
triaL  A  new  ship-building  soheme  of  great  mag- 
nitude was  the  outcome  of  the  demands  that 
have  been  urged  by  naval  officers  for  a  ^ear  or 
two  pa^  In  1888  the  Oovemment  declined  to 
undertake  so  great  an  expenditure  of  money,  but 
the  agitation  grew  into  a  naval  scare,  and  com- 
pelled the  ministers  to  recant  all  their  declara- 
tions as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  navy,  and  satisfy 
the  country  with  a  programme  of  construction 
that  would  fulfill,  or  seem  to  fulfill,  the  old  criteri- 
on which  requires  England  to  keep  up  a  navy  equal 
to  those  of  any  two  other  European  nations  oom- 
bined,modifled  now  so  as  to  except  those  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  Theship-builoingprogramme 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  m  1889  is  to  consist  of 
70  ships,  the  whole  to  be  completed  in  four  and 
a  half  years  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  first  vessel,  at  a  total  estimated  oost  of 
£21,500,000,  including  armaments.  Of  the  new 
Tessels  8  are  to  be  first-class  battle  ships,  with  a 
di^lacement  of  14,000  tons  apiece,  or  3,060  tons 
more  than  the  "Nile"  and  the  "Ti^lgar," 
which  are  the  largest  ships  now  in  the  British 
navy.  They  will  resemble  those  vessels  in  the 
disposition  of  the  armor,  and  will  have  a  high 
freeboard,  great  coal  capacitv,  and  a  speed  of  at 
least  174  knots.  Each  will  carry  four  67-ton 
^ns  of  l^  inches  caliber.  Next  to  these  in  size 
and  strength  will  be  8  second-class  battle  ships, 
with  a  displacement  of  9,000  tons.  There  are  to 
be>  9  first-class  cruisers  of  the  "  Mersey  "  type, 
but  with  a  much  larger  displacement — 7,S00 
tons.  Of  smaller  cruisers  there  will  be  S9  of  the 
**  Medea"  class,  with  85  feet  greater  length  and 
a  displacement  of  8,400  tons,  and  four  still 
smaller  of  the  "  Pandora  "  class,  of  2,600  tons 
displacement.  The  18  vessels  completing  the 
list  will  be  torpedo  gunboats,  of  735  tons  dis- 
placement, built  on  the  model  of  the  "Sharp- 
shooter," but  larger  and  fleeter.  The  flrst-cluss 
cruisers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  "  Medea"  tvpe, 
must  show  a  speed  of  20  knots.  Not  quite  naif 
of  the  list,  viz.,  4  battle  ships,  6  first-class  and  17 
second-class  cruisers,  and  6  torpedo  gunboats, 
are  to  be  built  by  contract,  at  an  approximate 
coat  of  £10,000,000,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
dock-yards  of  the  Uovemment,  where  4  battle 
ships  of  the  first  class,  1  of  the  second  class,  8 
first-class  cruisers,  6  second-class  cruisers,  and  6 
totpedo  gunboats  were  to  be  b^un  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  contracts  were  all  to  be 

g'tren  ont  at  once,  unless  shipbuilders  combined 
raise  prices.   The  new  ships  will  require  269 
guns,  of  which  all  but  48  of  the  largest  are  ex- 


pected to  be  completed  in  two  years.  Instead 
of  raising  the  £10,000,000  for  the  contracts  by  a 
loan,  the  Government  proposed  that  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  vessels,  besides  what  can 
be  defrayed  from  the  normal  sum  of  £4,600,000 
that  is  appropriated  annually  for  ship-building, 
the  maintenance  of  dockyards,  etc.,  should  oe 
made  a  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  dis- 
tributed over  seven  years,  on  each  of  which  will 
fall  the  sum  of  £1,730,000,  while  the  remainder 
is  to  be  provided  by  adding  £615,000  annuaklly 
to  the  naval  estimates  for  four  years.  The  I^b* 
er^  raised  futile  protests  against  an  arrange- 
ment whereby,  if  they  should  come  into  power, 
they  would  have  to  raise  £1,250,000  per  annum 
by  taxation  for  four  years  after  the  money  had 
been  spent. 

The  first  of  the  monster  ironclads  to  be  laid 
down,  the  "fioyal  Sovere^n,"  was  begun  at 
Portsmouth  on  Sept  SO.  She  will  have  a  length 
of  880  feet  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  76  feet. 
The  four  heavy  guns  will  be  placed  in  two  mov- 
able barbette  turrets,  between  which  the  smaller 
guns  are  to  be  mounted  in  a  long  central  battery. 
The  18-inch  belt  at  the  water  line  will  extend 
two  thirds  of  her  length,  while  armored  bulk- 
heads protect  the  ends  from  a  rakinc  fire.  The 
minor  armament  will  consist  of  quick-firers  com- 
prising ten  6-Inch  6-ton  guns  throwing  100-pound 
projectiles,  sixteen  16-pounders,  and  eight  8- 
pounders,  together  with  seven  torpedo  lubes,  of 
which  two  are  submerged.  The  armor  on  the 
barbettes  will  be  17  inches  thick,  while  the  pro- 
tection of  the  auxiliary  armament  and  the  am- 
munition chambers  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  duigers  from  high  explosives  and  rapid-fir^ 
ing  Kuns.   From  the  top  of  the  belt  to  a  height 

aront  11  feet  above  the  water  there  is  vertical 
armor  corresponding  to  the  citadel  in  the  older 
tvpe  of  turret  ships.  The  8-inch  steel  deck  meets 
the  armor  belt,  which  is  8}  feet  broad.  The 
"  Royal  Sovereign  "  is  to  be  completed  in  Decem- 
ber. 1898. 

Commerce. — ^The  movement  of  fordgn  com- 
merce for  the  five  years  ending  with  1888  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table: 


TSABI, 

Total 
knportL 

BrtUpnbet. 

Expoil*  e4  fer- 
•Ipnink- 
bU  jnimm. 

£8B0,0ia,M9 
8T0,9ST,BD6 

88e,C8!l,0fi8 

£288,08^84! 

S»,«14,188 
288,7BS,B87 

£62.942,841 
eT,8&9,]M 
e&S84,2«8 

The  value  per  capita  of  the  foreifrn  commerce 
was  £18  5*.  7d.  in  1888.  as  compared  with£176«. 
Id.  in  1887,  £16  168.  6d.  in  1886.  £17 18«.  7d.  in 
1885,  and  £19  Is.  6d.  in  1884,  while  in  the  five 
years  1879-'83  it  averaged  £19  18s.  lid.  The 
imports  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1888  amount- 
ed to  £15,790,258,  against  £9,955,826  in  1887; 
the  exports  were  £14,944.143,  against  £9,823,614 ; 
the  imports  of  silver  bnllion  and  specie  were  £6,- 
213.940.  against  £7.819,438  ;  the  exports  were 
£7,615.428,  a^inst  £7,807,404. 

The  participation  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  the  foreign  trade  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  giving  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  eaoi  of  them  in  1887  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  produce  to  each : 
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fqpi  

flvedcD   

Turkey  

ArgeQtlDe  Rcpublle  .. 
DeDmuk  ,  

Poftugsl   .  ,  ,  

EfKLmuilft . . . ,  

CbtU  

Japui  

Honray  

J»n  

Oiwa  .............. 

T«t  AlHc* 

Aaatjla  

Porn  

CoDtnJ  Amerl»  , 

DTmrupy  ,  

fip&Dl&h  West  Icdl'U 

HmIco  

Ffalllpptne  lalKidi.... 

ColombtB  

T'BtMitue^  -  - ' 

AlffwU  

honxvo  

EcBsdiu  

Haytl  

TnulHanit  TripuU 

Ensl  AfriM  

Ponta  

fiolLrll  

All  ntbcr  wtlfilJrS*!  - . . 


Total  torotgn  coanbriM   £2T8,ti3,8»  £144,978^ 


Eiporli 

Brliiik  jridw. 


l^.l'Tl,aBLl 

S.o?«.Tm 
l,)«i-ii6 
2.3TO,Thi 

«,lfli>,.HH 

i,Mi.nfl 

3(H.^I4 
nt.S61 

145,U4T 
4T4,li!-:t 


IB,SDa,4M 

1  hen,-'!  1 3 

&.I}08,B13 
8,094,fc(T 
B.iU4^L 

8.fiS4,S]9 

lii.m 
i,iao,(»3 

].4&?.4^ 

TIB  JIT 
193.218 
S14,0nT 

S4.AL9 


The  followinR  table  gires  the  shares  of  the 
principal  British  colonies  and  dependencies  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  1887 : 


BfiinSH  POSSESSIONS. 


India   £80^,StO 

AoBtnluta    e8,S44,SM  .  ISiTSAJtSO 

Brltlah  Nortb  Americft   ]0,NM,TeT  B,0M,2I8 

Soath  Africa   0.084,006  4,03B.7U 

Stnlta  Settlemrata   i.T31.T04  £,471.148 

HiiDK-Kon;     1.4oe,S41  S,He.585 

BritlBh  WMt  Indies   1,784^880  1,082,650 

Cevloa   a,M7,828  632,707 

Brltlah  QnUna   l,S9a,lS«  670,424 

Channel  Islandi   S74,1SU  &75,U01 

West  AfHca   761,710  418,078 

Ifalta   118,460  788,868 

Uanritliu    185.082  S84.0TO 

All  oUier  poMessloni   774,005  M0«,7S7 

Tolal  Bridah  poasesslona  ....  £83,708,669  £74,185,840 


Kxporlt  ef 
Brttkhpndwi 


The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  0'8  per 
cent  more  than  in  1887,  and  the  exports  show  an 
increase  of  5'5  per  cent  in  value.  The  increase 
in  imports  was  mainly  under  the  head  of  food 
stufFs,  the  imports  of  which  amounted  in  1888  to 
nearly  £150,000,000,  not  including  live  animals, 
while  the  exports  were  about  £10,000,000.  While 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  Iron,  in 
other  metals  and  in  raw  materials  for  the  indus- 
tries there  was  a  considerable  increase.  In  textile 
materials  the  increase  was  comparatively  great- 
est in  hemp,  flax,  and  silk,  while  cotton  fell  off 
slightly.  Manufactures  show  an  advance  in  the 
toUd  amount,  the  largest  increase  having  taken 
place  under  the  items  of  glass,  iron  wares,  pre- 


pared skins,  paper,  ribbons,  and  woolen  fabrics. 
The  articles  of  export  that  show  the  greatest 
improvement  are  coal,  iron  and  manufacturea  of 
iron,  and  machinery.  In  the  exports  of  textile 
manufactures  there  was  i  very  small  iucrease. 
In  cotton  yams  and  cloths,  jute  manufactures, 
woolen  yarns,  and  linen  and  silk  fabrics  there 
was  a  larger  export,  while  linen  and  silk  yams 
and  woolen  fabrics  declined.  Other  articles  show- 
ing a  noticeable  augmentation  in  the  value  of 
their  exports  are  paper,  colors,  oils,  earthenware, 
bagging,  shoes,  hats,  tools,  reflnetf  sugar,  domes- 
tic wool,  spirits,  and  beer. 

The  values  of  the  imports  of  the  main  classes 
of  commodities  in  1888  were  as  follow : 

CLASSES  or  IMPOBTS.  Tthmt. 

Ure  aalroala   £T,TnjOT 

Food  artlelea,  ft«e   l»iJ8l,(WT 

Food  artlctea,  dntlabla   MJH8,t9e 

Totacoo   8.811,818 

MetaU   «S.HS,WB 

Chemlcala  and  dyea   8,114,48» 

Oil*   ^4^s,8n 

TeztUe  matarlali   8a,4«a,<TS 

Other  taw  matariala   8«,7«U01 

HanalkctoTMl  aiUdea   &7.7n,aM 

HiMsIlaneoDi   14,018,408 

Total  gaufieajm 

The  imports  of  grain  and  flour  in  1888  were 
144,987,0W  hundred-weight,  against  189,183,656 
hundred-weight  in  1687,and  )2d.061,368hundTed- 
weight  in  1886.  There  were  2,384,144  hundred- 
weight of  potatoes  imported  ;  8,203,827  hundred- 
weight of  rice ;  6,889,848  hundred-weight  of  re- 
fln^  and  17,850,371  hundred-weight  of  raw 
sugar;  3,807,488  hundred-weight  of  butter  and 
margarine;  1,917,541  hundred- weight  of  cheese, 
against  1,834,467  hundred-weight  in  1887  and 
1,784,890  hundred-weight  in  1886  ;  3.582,841  hun- 
dred-weight of  bacon  and  hams,  against  8,921,438 
hundred-weight  in  1887,  and  4,210,829  hnndred- 
weieht  in  1888 ;  823,103  hundred-weight  of  cured 
and  salted  flsh ;  1,063,980  hundred-weight  of 
beef,  against  875,991  hundred-weight  in  lw7and 
997,690  hundred-weight  in  1886  ;  5^,599  hun- 
dredweight of  preserved  meat,  against  519,180 
hundred-weight  in  1887  and  431,992  hundred- 
weight in  1886  ;  989,484  hnudred-weight  of  fresh 
mutton ;  956,210  sheep  and  laml» ;  and  377,088 
head  of  cattle  for  food.  Of  the  imports  of  wheat 
in  1888  British  possessions  supplied  2,818,693 
quarters  and  other  countries  9,126.253  quartern 
The  chief  sources  were  Russia,  which  furnished 
4,273.760  quarters  :  United  SUtes,2,929,440quar- 
ters,  besides  12,667,100  hundred-weight  of  wneat 
flour;  India,  1,637,740  quarters;  Germany,  652.- 
960  quarters;  Australasia,  463,140  qnartera ;  Chili, 
297,140  quarters;  Canada,  217,816  quarters.  Cer- 
eals are  the  largest  article  of  import  in  value, 
amounting  to  £50,675,221  in  1888.  Raw  cotton 
comes  next,  its  value  in  1888  being  £39,400,676 ; 
then  wool,  of  the  value  of  £25,897,745.  The  other 
chief  articles,  in  the  order  of  their  values,  in  1888 
were:  Metals,  valued  at  £23.242,598 ;  sugar, £18,- 
150,848;  timber,  £14,645,330;  butter,  £12.16«,- 
020;  silk  manufactures  £10,456,955;  tea,  £10,- 
216,100;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  £9,701,594 ;  meat, 
£8,366,985;  chemicals,  £8.114,439;  live  animals, 
£7,727,307;  chemicals,  £7,578,804  ;  oils,  £6,433.- 
871  ;  fruits,  £6,146,483  ;  leather,  £5,»0],106  ; 
wine,  £5.386,367  ;  cheese,  £4,642.278;  coffee, 
£3,685,313  ;  eggs,  £3,077,109  ;  tobacco,  £2,831,- 
318. 
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The  Talnes  of  tbe  main  classes  of  British 

{>roducts  exported  in  1888  are  given  in  the  fol- 
oving'table : 

CUSSIS  OF  XXrORTB.  VOam. 

lira  anlouls   £1,048,807 

AKloles  of  food  ud  drink   10.S42.548 

B«w  nuterUk   18.978,918 

TextUo  munftctnna   10S.(KU,TS1 

MeUls  ud  mMml  gw>iM   87,074,84(1 

Hichlnery   12,988,626 

Apparel,  eto   11,168,914 

C&emlnla  and  dmgs   7,444300 

OtbarBUBQbcbirM   S0,nQ,70S 

Total  BtftUi  prodnee  £!8S.788,»8T 

The  export  of  cotton  fabrics,  etc,  was  £53,S81,- 
458,  and  of  cotton  yam,  £11.655,688,  making  the 
total  value  of  cotton  manufactures  £64,287,146 
in  1888,  against  £70,056,769  in  1887,  and  £68,- 
854,634  in  188&  Of  woolen  manufactures  there 
were  exported  olotha  and  ooatings  of  the  value 
of  £8,208,454;  worsted  stuffs,  £7,712,111;  cat^ 
pets  and  dru^ts,  $1,228,940 ;  other  fabrics, 
£8,782,244  ;  and  yams  £4,051,656,  making  a  to- 
tal of  £24,023,41^  against  £24,138,407  in  1887, 
and  £24,710,122  in  1886.  The  export  of  linen 
manafactures  was  £5,553,416 ;  of  linen  yam, 
£886,018 ;  of  jute  manufactures,  £3.060,788 ;  of 
apparel  and  haberdashery,  £11,188,014  The  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  other  than 
machinery  and  mill  work  amounted  to  £26,372,- 
755,  against,  £25,000,866  in  1887,  and  £21,817,- 
720  in  1886.  The  export  of  pig  and  puddled  iron 
was  £2,207,176;  of  bars,  angles,  bolts,  and  rods, 
£1.660,273 ;  of  railroad  iron,  £4,673,148 ;  of  wire, 
£863,218;  of  tinned  plates,  £5,538,310;  of  hoops 
and  plates,  £4,040,816 ;  of  wrought  iron,  £4,880,- 
661 ;  of  old  iron,  £306,867 ;  of  steel  and  manu- 
foctnres  thereof.  £3,108,808.  The  export  of  ma- 
chinery was  £1,787,120  more  than  in  1887,  and 
£2,705,793  more  than  in  1886.  The  exports  of 
coal  and  coke  were  £11,340,832  in  1888,  against 
£10,164,901  in  1887,  and  £0,837,838  in  1886. 

Narigatlon. — The  aggregate  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels employed  in  foreign  commerce  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1887  was  65,161,774,  compared  with  62,- 
841.077  in  1886,  64,281,642  in  1886,  64,2rii,522  in 
1884,  and  64,061,753  in  1883.  Of  the  total  ton- 
nage 17,211,837  tons  were  foreign,  of  which  8,- 
803,231  were  Norw^ian,  3,550,150  German,  1,- 
756,008  French,  1,458,862  Danish,  1,705.605 
Dutch,  1,4^,064  Swedish,  040,613  Spanish,  663,- 
847  Belgian,  660,716  Italian,  492,161  Russian, 
and  293,066  American.  The  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  at  tbe  principal  ports,  exclusive  of 
coasting  vessels,  was  in  1887  as  follows :  London, 
12,164.336;  Liverpool,  0,944.918  ;  Cardiflf,  7,260,- 
S76 ;  Newcastle,  4,805,402 ;  Hull,  8,351,684  ;  Glas- 
gow, 2,486,358.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  coastwise  in  1886  was  61,426,037. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  both  the 
foreign  and  the  coasting  trade  in  1887  was  17,723, 
of  7,138,754  tons,  employing  202,543  men,  of 
whom  24,046  were  foreigners.  The  total  tonnage 
of  all  vessels  belonging  to  Gre^t  Britain  and 
her  colonies  in  1887  was  9,185,512.  The  steam 
Teasels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1887 
numbered  8,068*  of  8,601,164  tons ;  sailing  ves- 
aelB  ia  the  foreign  trade,  3,717,  of  3,420.699  tons ; 
■team  vessels  employed  partly  in  the  home  and 
partly  in  the  foreign  trade,  326,  of  108,623  tons : 
sailing  vessels  empbyed  partly  in  the  home  and 
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partly  in  the  foreign  trade,  406,  of  61,129  tons  ; 
steam  vessels  employed  in  the  home  trade,  signi- 
fying the  ooastsof  the  TTnited  Kingdom  and 
ports  between  Brest  and  the  mouth  or  the  Elbe, 
1,740,  of  304,538  tons ;  sailing  vessels  in  the  home 
trade,  9,572,  of  633,603  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  32,186,  of  7,335,163  tons,  at  the 
end  of  1887,  comprising  6,663  steam  vessels,  of 
4,086,276  tons,  and  15,478  sailing  vessels,  of  3,- 
240,907  tons.  The  total  tonnage  was  36,686  tons 
less  than  in  288&  In  ten  years  the  number  of 
sailing  vessels  had  declined  6,586,  and  the  ton- 
nage 088,786,  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
1,837  in  the  number  of  steamers  and  of  1,7^,- 
603  tons  in  tbe  tonnagei  The  number  of  sailing 
vessels  built  and  first  registered  in  1887  was  258, 
of  81,3'ni  tons,  and  of  steam  vessels  332,  of  336.- 
440  tons,  making  altogether  060  new  vessels,  of 
806.710  toDB,  as  compared  with  671  vessels,  of 
203,000  tons,  buUt  in  1886, 1,868,  vessels,  of  40S,- 
386  tons,  buUt  in  1886.  and  1.001  vessels,  of  407.- 
442  tons,  built  in  1884. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
British  Empire  in  1887  was  9,135,613.  A  new 
line  of  mail  steamers  will  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  British  treasury  has  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
railroad  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £46,000, 
and  the  Canadian  Qovemment  to  supplement  it 
with  £15,000  more,  for  maintaining  a  line  of 
steamers  affording  a  monthly  mail  service  be- 
tween Vanconver  and  the  ports  of  Yokohama, 
Shanghai,  and  Hong-Kong.  The  new  service  is 
to  begin  in  January.  1881.  The  steamers  are  to 
poaeess  a  hi^  rate  of  speed,  and  to  be  coDstmot- 
ed  with  gun  platforms  and  other  fittings  specified 
by  the  Admiralty,  so  as  to  be  c^>able  of  employ- 
ment as  armed  cmisers  in  case  of  war,  and  are 
required  at  all  times  to  carry  troops  and  naval 
and  military  stores  at  actual  cost.  The  average 
period  of  transit  stipulated  for  between  Halifax 
and  Hong^-Kong  is  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half. 
The  time  is  expected  in  the  actual  performance 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  and  a  half  from  Eng- 
land, or  the  same  tnat  is  made  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  to  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  subsidy  of  £866,000  per  annum 
for  a  weekly  mail  service  to  India  and  China  by 
way  of  Bnndisi  and  the  Suez  CanaL  If  this 
calculation  is  borne  out  by  result^  the  Canadian 
Pacific  route  will  be  sixteen  days  shorter  to 
J&pati  an  J  five  or  six  days  shorter  to  Shang^iai 
than  the  average  passage  by  the  Suez  CanaL 

Indostry.— ^he  quantity  of  coal  mined  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1887  was  162,110,- 
812  tons,  valued  at  £39,092.880;  the  quantity  of 
iron  ore,  13,098,041  tons,  obtaining  4,708,994 
tons  of  iron,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £11,000,- 
000;  lead  ore,  51,568  tons,  containing  £486,886 
worth  of  metal ;  tin  ore,  14,169  tons,  containing 
9,262  tons  of  metal,  of  the  value  of  £1,048,683, 
and  silver  of  the  value  of  £69,774 ;  the  quantity 
of  copper  extracted  from  British  ore  was  889 
tons,  valued  at  £42,850;  of  zinc,  18,042  tons, 
valued  at  £209,596.  The  total  value  of  non- 
metaUiu  minerals  mined  was  £60,646,481.  The 
export  of  coalin  188?  was  24,460,067  tons.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mining  was 
636,277.  The  total  consumption  of  iron  ore  in 
1887,  ii^nding  imports,  was  17;366.015  tons. 
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The  imports  were  3,765,788  tons,  of  which  8,597,- 
303  tons  came  from  Spain.  There  were  406  fur- 
naces in  blast,  producing  7,559,518  tons  of  pig 
iron,  of  which  1,126,447  tons  were  exported. 
There  were  3,064,403  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  in- 
gote.  981,104  of  open-hearth  steel,  and  1,701,313 
of  puddled  bar  iron  produced  during  1887. 

The  total  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  3887  were  1,- 
791,437.312  pound3,of  which  1,498,833,804  pounds 
were  retained  for  home  consumption.  The  woo] 
imports  were  577,924,661  pounds  and  the  exports 
819,303,968  pounds.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
doabied  between  1850  and  ISW,  but  since  then 
has  not  greatly  increased.  Between  1879  and 
1885  there  was  a  decrease  of  58,715  in  the 
whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  textile 
industries,  and  of  13,704  in  the  number  of  spin- 
dles, while  the  number  of  power  looms  was  in- 
creased hj  48,000. 

Anienltnre. — The  total  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  77,799,793  acres,  of  which  47,876,814 
acres  aro  caltirable,  while  3,790,406  acres  are  un- 
der forests,  and  37.133,573  acres  are  waste  land 
and  water.  Of  the  cultiTable  area  9,786,697 
acres  were  devoted  in  1888  to  grain  crops,  4,729,- 
191  acres  to  green  crops,  5,979,351  acres  to  clover 
and  graas,  36,698,239  acres  to  permanent  pasture, 
IK^TOS  aerss  to  flax,  68,484  acres  to  hops,  86,941 
acres  to  small  fruits,  and  473,116  acres  were 
fallow.  The  wheat  acreage  in  Great  Britain 
was  3,564,010,  compared  with  3,317,363  acres  in 

1887,  and  2,285,905  in  1886.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1888  was  estimated  at  71,939,647  bushels,  or 
28*05  bushels  to  the  acre,  compared  with  82-07 
bushels  in  1887.    There  were  3.085,474  acres 

given  up  to  barler  in  1888,  producing  68,483,089 
luhels,  or  82-84  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  acre- 
age of  oats  was  2,883.333:  of  potatoes,  690,128 
acres.  In  Ireland  1,280,508  acres  were  under 
oats  in  1888,  804,508  acres  under  potatoes,  294.- 
398  acres  under  turnips,  170,813  acres  under 
bariey,andll3,586acresnnderflax.  Thenumber 
of  horsei  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888  was 
1,986,703;  cattle,  10,966,600;  sheep,  38,988,716; 
swine,  8,815,648.  Of  the  horaes  1,091,600  were 
in  England,  139,063  in  Wales,  189,787  in  Scot- 
land, and  507,301  in  Ireland.  Of  the  cattle 
England  had  4353,826,  Wales  666,369,  Scotiand 
1,110,390,  and  Ireland  4,099,241. 

Fisheries.— There  were  136,764  men,  with 
83,189  boats  employed  in  the  sea  fisheries  in 

1888.  About  a3,000  of  the  fishermen  were 
Scotch  and  47,000  English.  The  quantity  of 
fish  landed  on  British  coasts  was  about  1,200.- 
000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the  fish  landed  on 
the  English  coast  was  £4,103,000;  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  £1,678,000 ;  on  the  Irish  coast,  £609,000. 

Railroads. — There  were  18,825  miles  of  rail- 
roads open  for  traffic  in  England  and  Wales  on 
Jan.  1, 1888,  8,079  miles  in  Scotland,  and  3,674 
miles  in  Ireland,  making  the  total  mileage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  19,31^.  The  total  amount 
of  paid-up  capital  was  £845.971,654.  The  re- 
ceipts for  1877  were  £70,943,376,  of  which  £80,- 
578,287  were  from  passengers.  The  total  num- 
ber of  passengers,  exclusive  of  holders  of  season 
tickets,  was  733,678,581.  Of  the  total  capitol 
£702,554,403  was  invested  in  English,  £106,959,- 
963  in  Scotch,  and  £36,457,389  in  Irish  railroads. 
The  railroads  of  the  British  colonies  and  de- 
pendenoiee  in  1888  had  an  aggregate  length  of 


88,834  miles,  makine  the  total  mileage  of  the 
British  Empire  58,402.  For  many  years  the 
public  has  called  for  legislation  compelling  all 
the  railroads  to  adopt  the  American  system  of 
automatic  brakes  and  electric  signals  for  the 
safety  of  passengers.  The  companies  have 
averted  interference  with  the  plea  that  these 
safety  appliances  were  still  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  that  they  were  studying  to  find  a  per- 
fect system,  and  stilled  the  outcry  until  some 
new  accident  caused  a  renewal  of  the  demand. 
Hoet  of  the  important  and  prosperous  railroads 
have  for  some  time  been  flttedTwith  these  im- 
provements, which  the  Board  of  Trade  as  early 
as  1877  declared  to  be  necessary  for  all.  The 
smaller  lines  have  not  adopted  them,  on  aocount 
of  their  cost.  While  Parliament  was  in  sessios 
in  1889  a  catastrophe  occurred  at  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, whereby  seventy-eight  lives  were  saci^ced 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  persons  wwe  in- 
jured. On  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened  if  the 
train  had  been  fitted  with  a  contmnoos  auto- 
matic brake,  Parliament  passed  a  law  in  accord- 
ance with  which  every  company  must  adopt  the 
block  system,  provide  a  system  of  interlocking 
of  points  and  signals  on  all  their  lines,  and  use 
ooncinuous  brakes  on  all  their  trains. 

Posts  Mid  Tel^raphs.— There  were  1,612,- 
000,000  letters  forwarded  in  1888,  of  which 
1,287,000,000  were  delivered  in  England,  133,- 
000,000  in  Scotland,  and  98.000,000  in  Ireland. 
This  made  an  average  of  45  letters  per  head  of 
population  in  England,  88  in  Scothmd,  sad  19 
m  Ireland,  or  for  the  entire  Kingdom  40  letters 

?er  capita.  The  number  of  post-cards  sent  was 
59,000,000  in  England  and  Wales,  81,0O0;OOO  in 
Scotland,  and  9,000,000  in  Irelmd ;  total,  189,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  4-8  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  book-packets  there  were  for- 
warded 883,000,000  in  England,  89,000,000  in 
Scotland,  and  19,000.000  in  Ireland,  or  890,000,- 
000  for  the  United  Kingdom,  an  increase  of  5'6 
per  cent.  The  nnmber  of  newmpen  was  120;- 
000,000  in  Enriand,  17,000,000  inSootlaod,  and 
18^000,000  in  Ireland,  or  altogether  163,000,000; 
an  increase  of  '8  per  cent.  The  number  of  par- 
cels was  80,000,000  in  England,  4,000,000  in  Scot- 
land, and  8,000,000  in  Ireland,  or  37,000,000  in 
all,  an  increase  of  11*8  per  cent  The  number  of 
posti^  orders  sent  through  the  British  post-4rfRce 
has  nadu^7  declined  horn  18,868.901  in  1838 
to  9,553,777  in  1888,  and  the  total  amount  from 
£27,870,117  to  £22,881,676.  There  were  8,720 
post-office  savings-banks  in  the  beginning  of 
1888,  with  6,916,337  accounts.  The  deposits 
made  during  1887  amounted  to  £16,685,9%3,  and 
the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  de- 
positors on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  £58.974,065.  as  com- 
pared with  £47,697,888  in  1886. 

The  telegraphs  have  been  owned  by  the  state 
since  1870.  There  were  80,430  miles  of  lines, 
with  180,000  miles  of  wire,  on  April  1.  1888. 
The  receipts  in  1888  were  £1,959,406,  and  the 
expenses  £1,936,159.  The  number  of  messages 
in  1888  was  58,408,425,  of  which  44,935,370  were 
forwarded  from  stations  in  England  vm  Vales, 
6.430,^  in  Scotland,  and  8,047,681  in  Irriand. 
The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1888  was 
6,810.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  ix>st-office  and 
telegraphs  in  the  year  mding  March  31, 1888^ 
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was  £11,064,745,  and  the  expenditure  £8,21S,405, 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £3,861,340. 

The  ParllamentAry  SmsIod.— The  seesion 
of  1880  was  less  disturbed  by  struggles  over 
contentions  measures  than  any  preceding  one 
since  the  Irish  crisis  began.  The  session— the 
fourth  one  of  the  present  Parliament — was 
opened  by  royal  commission  on  Feb.  31.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  GoTemnient  measures  the  naval  defense 
bill,  saying  that  the  unceasing  expenditure  on 
warlike  preparations  by  other  JBuropean  nations 
had  rendered  necessary  increased  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  British  shores  and  commerce.  Sev- 
eral bills  that  had  been  abandoned  tn  the  preced- 
ing session  were  Terived  in  tiie  programme,  such 
as  the  tiUies  bill ;  &  bill  for  the  n^latlon  of 
Scotch  universities;  a  bill  for  defimng  the  lia- 
bility of  employers  in  case  of  accidents ;  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  department  of  agriculture;  a  bill 
for  cheapening  the  transfer  of  land ;  and  one  for 
remedying  the  abuses  of  limited  liability  com- 
panies. Among  the  new  measures  promised,  the 
flrst  plaoe  was  given  to  a  Scotch  local  govern- 
ment bill  and  legislation  supplementary  to  the 
bill  that  had  been  passed  on  the  subject  for 
England  and  WalesL  Next  came  measures  for 
developing  the  material  resources  of  Ireland 
and  for  amending  the  constitution  of  the  land 
courts.  Bills  for  carrying  into  effect  the  con- 
TentioQ  for  the  abolition  of  sugar  bounties,  for 
calling  in  the  tight  gold  coinage,  for  completing 
the  conversion  ox  the  &-per-cent  annuities,  and 
for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
royal  commission  on  the  civil  service  were  also 
mentioned. 

Irish  evictions,  arrests  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment fuid  their  harsh  treatment  in  prison,  and 
the  general  poli<nr  of  severe  coercion  that  had 
been  resumed  by  the  Government,  together  wiih 
the  Pigott  incident  and  revelations  of  the  oolln- 
sive  atHivity  of  officials  in  preparing  the  case  lor 
the  •*  Times  "  newspaper  before  the  special  com- 
mission gave  the  Opposition  many  opportunities 
for  attacking  the  Govemraent  during  the  debate 
on  supply  and  the  discussion  of  the  supplement- 
ary estimates.  Ur.Morley  and  Sir  William  Har- 
Goort  led  in  these  assaults.  Mr.  Moriey's  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  declaring  that  the  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland  is  viewed  with  reprobation 
and  aversion  by  the  British  people,  was  def^ted 
on  March  1  bv  889  votes  to  260. 

The  naval  defense  bill  was  presented  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton  after  the  House  had  agreed  to 
a  resolution  authwizlng  the  expenditure  of  £81,- 
900,000  on  the  nary,  of  which  £10,000,000  are  to 
be  provided  from  the  consolidated  fund  during 
the  ensuing  seven  years  and  £11,500,000  to  be 
provided  from  the  naval  estimates  daring  the 
ensuing  five  years.  These  amounts  correspond 
respectively  to  the  work  to  be  given  out  to  con- 
tractors and  that  which  will  be  executed  in  the 
Oovemment  dockyards.  Radical  opponents  of 
war  and  imperial  expansion  -  attat^a  the  meas- 
ure itselt  Mr.  Cremer's  amendment,  condemn- 
ing it  as  inexpedient  and  advocating  universal 
disarmament,  was  defeated  by  a  rote  of  256 
against  85.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  objected, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  ground  that  the  min- 
isterial programme  of  naval  construction  was 
insuffietont    WhOe  Mr.  Labonchere  and  his 


Radical  followers  condemned  naval  expansion* 
Mr.  Childers,  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  al- 
fered  a  serious  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
pledge  Parliament  to  expenditures  covering  a 
series  of  years.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  joined 
in  the  financial  criticisms,  and  Mr.  Goschen  was 
.accused  of  having  abandoned  the  principles  of 
Liberal  finance  and  given  his  assent  to  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  An  amendment  in  favor  of  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  the  contracts  by  means  of  annual 
votes,  in&tead  of  by  a  specially  assigned  capital 
fund,  was  supported  by  the  entire  Gladstonian 
party.  The.  Liberals  were  restrained  by  the 
popularity  of  the  measure  from  offering  resist- 
ance or  obstruction.  The  controversy  over  the 
financial  proposals  was  revived  in  committee, 
but  the  bin  passed  through  the  remaining  stages 
without  serious  difBcuIties,  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  May  20,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  who  a  year  before  hod  re- 
signed his  post  in  the  Admiralty  and  engaged  in 
the  agitation  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  which 
the  Government  then  declared  to  be  entirely  un- 
necessary, now  gave  up  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
satisfied'  with  the  effect  of  the  popular  clamor 
that  he  had  excited,  and  applied  for  an  assign- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  vessel.  Mr.  Goschen 
obtained  the  anthorlzation  of  Parliament  for  the 
completion  of  his  conversion  scheme,  and  raised 
the  amount  required  for  paying  off  in  July  the 
holders  of  consols  and  reduced  8-peiK:ents.  who 
had  not  by  that  time  accepted  the  terms  offoed 
by  the  Government.  The  amount  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  thus  to  redeem  was  a  little  more 
than  £13,000,000,  for  which  Exchequer  bonds 
and  treasury  bills  were  issued.  The  budget  pro- 
posals gave  the  Liberals  another  opportunity  to 
impeach  Mr.  Goechen's  orthodoxy ;  especiallr  the 
restriction  of  the  new  death  duty  to  estates  above 
a  certain  magnitude  was  criticised  as  equivalent 
to  sanctioning  graduated  taxation,  and  its  ex- 
tension to  personal  property  was  denounced  as 
an  inequitable  burden  on  personalty.  These 
charges  were  repelled  by  a  majority  of  267 
against  181  votes,  and  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Picton  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty  was 
rejected  hj  a  still  larger  majority.  The  bill  for 
giving  eSect  to  the  sugar  bounties  conrentioa 
of  Aug.  80, 1888,  was  introduced -by  Baron  H.  de 
Worms,  who  had  with  persistence  and  energy 
brought  the  sugar  conference  to  asnccessful  ter- 
mination, but  who  now  encountered  a  popular 
opposition  of  such  unexpected  force  that  the 
Government  laid  aside  the  bill,  with  the  ex- 
planation that  if  it  were  passed  the  next  year 
the  requirements  of  the  convention  would  be  suf- 
ficiently fulfilled,  bringing  it  forward  for  the  sec- 
ond reading  only  a  few  days  before  the  session 
closed,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  insisted  that 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  should  be  afforded. 
The  local  government  bill  for  Scotland  and  the 
supplementary  provisions  for  England  and 
Wales  were  brought  in  ear^  in  April.  They 
were  afterward  consolidated  and  passed  as  a 
single  measnre.  Two  other  Scotch  measures — 
the  parochial  councils  bill  and  a  bill  relating  to 
the  procedure  for  private  bills — ^were  advanced 
early.  The  local  government  measures  were  or- 
dered to  a  second  reading  before  the  close  of 
May.  Mr.  Balfour  in  June  introduced  s(»nelridi 
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billB  based  on  the  report  of  tiie  public  works 
commission.  The  Insh  drainage  oills  provide 
for  the  arterial  drainage  of  the  basins  of  the 
Bann,  Barrow,  Shannon,  and  Shuck.  The  li^ht 
r^ways  bill  is  intended  to  provide  Ireland  with 
a  network  of  narrow-gange  nulroads  for  the 
cheaper  conveyance  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  tithe  rent-charge  recovery  bill  was  likewise 
brought  in  before  the  Whitsuntide  vacation. 

The  progress  in  supply  had  been  so  slow  that 
when  Parliament  reassembled  on  June  17  the 
Government  abandoned  many  measures  and 
placed  others  in  the  background  with  little 
chance  of  their  coming  forward  before  the  cloee 
of  the  sBssitm.  Wimam  H.  Smith,  leader  of 
the  House,  announced  that,  besides  the  Scotch 
local  government  and  universities  bills  aud  the 
measures  for  public  works  in  Ireland,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  proceed  with  the  bills  relating  to 
a  board  of  agriculture,  pilotage  of  merchant 
flipping,  land  transfers,  tithe  rent-charge,  Sun- 
day doang  in  Ireland,  Mid  the  civil  service,  and 
if  there  were  time  would  take  up  the  bill  to  re- 
coin  light  gold  pieces,  the  technical  education 
bill,  and  a  few  others,  of  which  the  Scotch  pa- 
rochial councils  and  private  bill  nrocedure  bills 
were  soon  afterward  dropped.  The  land  trans- 
fer bill  is  the  same  measure  that  was  discussed  in 
1887,  and  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  provides  for  a  system  of  registration 
and  greatly  simplifies  the  conveyance  and  inheiv 
itance  of  real  estate,  assimilating  it  to  personal 
property.  The  solicitors  who  profit  by  tne  cum- 
bersome and  antiquated  forms,  and  the  compli- 
cated and  insecure  titles,  opposed  the  measure, 
and  Conservative  peers  objected  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  devolution  of  land.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Bath  a  provision  that  land  left  by 
will  should,  like  personal  propert:^,  be  vested  in 
the  executors  for  a  ^ear,  was  omitted  from  the 
bilL  The  Prime  Minister  thereupon,  declaring 
that  the  clause  was  vital,  declined  to  proceed 
further  with  the  measure.  The  bill  to  establish 
a  board  of  agriculture  encountered  no  serious 
criticism  except  from  those  who  thought  that 
the  chief  of  the  new  department  should  oe  made 
an  independent  minister.  It  went  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  without  alteration  near  the  end 
of  June.  The  merchant  shipping  pilotage  bill 
also  ^t  through  without  difficulty.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July  two  messages  were  delivered 
mm  the  Queen,  askiiw  that  pecuniary  provision 
should  be  made  for  Pnnoe  Albert  Vtetor,  eldest 
son  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  for  his  daughter 
Princess  Louise  of  Wales  on  her  marriage  with 
the  Earl  of  Fyfe,  who  was  subsecjuently  created 
Duke  of  Frfe.  There  was  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  Parliament  ought  not  to  recognize  a 
general  obligation  to  jaxivide  for  the  grandchil- 
dren of  the  sovereign,  although  none  but  the 
Badicals  were  inclined  to  refuse  to  grant  allow- 
ances to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  children  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  particular  case,  as  their 
father  was  known  to  be  unable  to  provide  for 
them  adequately.  The  Government  argued  that 
the  nation  was  bound  to  make  good  .the  expro- 

Sriated  revenues  of  the  Crown  lands  and  the 
uohies  of  Lancastw  ani  Cornwall,  but  Mr.  La- 
bouehere  answered  that £885,000 a yearpaid to 
the  Qaeen.  £60,000  to  the  Prince  and  Fnnoess 


of  Wales,  £82,000  to  junior  in«nbera  of  the 
royal  family,  and  £20,000  to  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  made  a  sum  considfoably  in 
excess  of  those  revenues.  The  question  (rf  the 
Queen's  savings  was  tcsiohed  upom,  and  tJwy  mn 
ttfd  by  the  ministers  to  be  much  less  than  was 
generally  supposed.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
a  committee  representing  all  sections  of  the 
House.  A  precedent  vras  fouDd  for  dotations  to 
the  royal  family  iu  the  third  generation,  and  the 
Queen  refused  to  abandon  a  right  thus  sup- 
ported, but  let  it  be  known  that  she  would  not 
press  the  claim  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  her 
other  sons  and  dao^hters.  The  Goremment 
stated  tiiat  the  exolusicai  of  that  claim  onght  to 
form  part  of  the  next  settlement  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  sovereign.  The  committee  did  not 
recognize  the  right,  but  approved  a'oompromiss 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  royal  grants 
proposed  by  the  Government  amounted  to  £60,- 
000  a  yew  for  the  lives  of  tiie  two  reeitueatsL 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition,  which  was  adopted 
bjr  the  Government  and  approved  bj  Pariiament, 
cQves  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  smaller  sum  of 
£86,000  a  j[ear  during  his  life  to  enable  him  to 
make  provision  for  nis  children.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  and  his  followers  opposed  the  granting  of 
any  allowuioe  and  subseatiently  with  a  few  more 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  voted  for  the 
amendment  offered  bj  John  Money  oondemiiing 
the  report  of  the  oommittee  on  the  groond  of  its 
lack  of  finality.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  deserted  by 
every  member  of  his  last  Cabinet  and  by  all  the 
Bnglish  and  Scotch  Liberals,  except  bir  Lyon 
Playfair,  Mr.  Majoribanks,  and  about  a  dozen 
others.  Mr.  Pamell,  however,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish  puty,  stmd  by  him  in  spite  of  the 
threats  of  the  Radicals  to  withhold  their  sui^mhI 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  estimates.  Sir 
William  Harcourt — the  rival  candidate  for  the 
succession  to  the  leadership  of  the  parU — ^was 
not  found  among  the  116  supporters  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere's  motion,  but  was  one  of  the  134  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Morley's  amendment. 

The  local  government  bill  for  Scotland  was 
introduced  in  a  comprehensive  speech  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  Bannerman  Robertson.  Royal 
and  parliamentary  bui^hs  with  a  populaticm  of 
more  than  5,000  have  hitherto  maintained  an 
independent  police  force.  The  new  law  merges 
'  all  burghs  with  less  than  7,000  population  into 
the  counties  for  police  purposes  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  acts  relating  to  contagious  dis- 
eases of  animals.  In  the  Bootoh  oonntj  the 
keeping  of  the  peace  and  the  control  of  the  po- 
lice has  been  the  concurrent  chu^  of  toai  or 
five  distinct  authorities,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  consisting  of  all  the  land-owners  of  the 
county  whose  estates  exceeded  £100  in  annual 
value.  The  commissioners  w^  clothed  also  with 
the  power  to  levy  rates,  and  this  they  hare  ex- 
ercised with  more  r^rd  to  their  own  intCTests 
than  to  justice  by  taxing  unfairly  the  smaller 
owners  of  property  aud  the  feoars  or  lease-hold- 
ers. The  act  creates  county  councils,  elected  by 
household  suflrage,  with  powers  anali^ons  to  the 
similar  bodies  in  England.  Powers  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  exce^  the  power  of  licensing 
and 'those  of  the  commissioners  of  supply,  wiw 
important  ezceptimu,  are  vested  in  the  mutty 
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couDcUs,  which  are  intmsteil  also  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  contagious-diseases  act,  the 
powers  intrusted  to  local  authorities  by  the 
public  health  act  as  regards  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers,  the  power  to  oppose  private 
bills,  and  the  power  to  make  hj  -  laws.  The 
power  of  rating  was  not  confldra  to  the  new 
popular  bodf ;  neither  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrary 
aecision  of  the  commisaioners  of  supply.  The 
act  provides  that  the  existing  burden  upon  prop- 
erty shall  be  officially  ascertained  and  declared 
by  taking  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
Iliese  fixed  rates  shall  continue  to  be  paid  by 
the  owners  of  property,  but  when  the  county 
councils  call  for  more  money,  the  commissioners 
of  supply  shall  levy  the  new  rates  on  both  own- 
en  and  ooonpiers.  Capital  expenditure,  how- 
ever, is  stUl  to  tw  kept  apart,  as  formerly,  and  is  to 
fall  u[x>n  owners  alone.  Capital  outlay  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  bridges,  and  simi  lar  works 
will  be  controlled  by  a  joint  committee  composed 
of  seven  members  of  the  county  council,  seven 
commissioners  of  sapply,  and  the  sheriff  as  pre- 
nding  officer.  All  loans  most  have  the  consent 
of  the  joint  committee,  which  will  also  have  con- 
trol of  the  police.  The  Liberals  strenuously 
contended  for  an  amendment  giving  the  county 
councils  full  control  of  the  poucc,  and  proposed 
to  abolish  the  unpopular  commissioners  of  sup- 
ply; but  the  Qovemment  cited  the  precedent  of 
the  English  Local  Ooremment  bill,  which  es- 
tablished a  joint  control  of  the  police,  and  urged 
the  inexpediency  of  placing  the  police  under 
direct  popular  control  in  the  Highland  counties, 
owing  to  the  crofter  agitation,  and  obtained  a 
majority  of  SOS  to  118  against  the  amendment, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plea  that  Scotch 

auestions  ought  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
le  representatives  of  Scotland.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  pniceeds  of  local  licenses  and 
IHvbate  duties  surrendered  to  the  county  coun- 
cils by  the  Central  Government  in  excess  of  the 
granto  in  aid  for  police  maintenance,  medical 
relief,  main  roads,  and  pauper  lunatics,  shall 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  school  fees  in 
both  board  and  voluntary  schools,  litis  clause 
-was  assented  to  with  much  reluctance  by  the 
Conservatives,  who  feared  that  its  adoption  would 
lead  to  demands  for  free  education.  County 
oonneilB  are  empowered  by  the  act  to  combine 
for  common  purposes.  The  elections  take  place 
biennially.  The  act  passed  the  House  of  Cora- 
raons  in  the  latter  part  of  •Inly. 

On  the  81st  of  July  the  Scotch  universities 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  after  being  discussed 
at  great  length  hj  a  section  of  the  Srotch  mem- 
ben,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution 
of  the  proposed  nniversitr  courts  and  of  the 
controUmg  commission.  The  bill  for  simplify- 
ing and  improving  the  parochial  councils  was  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  local  government  reform 
unfolded  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  presented 
at  the  same  time  the  other  Scotch  bill  that  was 
dropped,  establishing  a  supervision  overprivaUi 
bills,  which,  after  being  twice  read  in  Parliament, 
would  be  examined  by  a  commission  consisting 
of  a  Scotch  judge  and  two  commissioners,  who 
would  sit  in  the  locality  affected  by  each  bill 
and  consider  the  report  of  the  county  council. 

The  Irish  bills  were  brought  forward  after 
Scotch  legislation  was  out  of  the  way.   The  in- 


troduction of  the  four  drainage  bills  was  un- 
compromisinel^  opposed  byMr.Conybeareand  by 
a  few  of  the  Irish  members,  though  the  majority 
of  them  would  not  venture  to  resist  a  project 
that  was  believed  to  be  locally  popular  in  Ireland. 
The  Government  made  no  pro^ss  with  them, 
except  that  one  of  them  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee.  The  light  railways  bill  met  with 
little  resistance  au»pt  on  the  part  of  a  smidl 
group  of  Badieals  vbo  an  opposed  to  any  ex- 
penditure of  English  money  in  Ireland,  and 
finally  became  law. 

The  tithes  bill  was  carried  to  a  second  read- 
ing in  the  face  of  a  fierce  opposition  emanating 
chiefly  from  the  Welsh  members  by  a  majority  of 
only  67.  The,6ovemment  had  promised  measures 
for  the  commutation  and  redemption  of  tithes 
which  would  allay  the  grievances  of  the  Welsh 
tithe-pavers  by  removing  the  object  of  conten- 
tion. The  bill  was  simply  a  coercive  measure 
directed  agiunst  the  tenant  farmers  of  Wales 
who  have  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy  of 
the  English  Church.  The  bill  that  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  fn  1887  made  the  land-owner 
primarily  liable  for  tithes,  but  this  one  trans- 
ferred the  liability  of  the  tenant,  and  provided 
that  receivers  of  tithes,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  troublesome  and  often 
fruitless  process  of  distraint,  could  sue  the  occu- 
pier of  the  land  in  the  countjr  court  and  obtain 
judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  orainary  debts,  which 
conld  be  executed  ag^nst  the  personal  property 
of  the  tenant.  Sir  William  Harconrt  led  the  Op- 
position against  the  measure,  which  had  many, 
opponents  among  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  who  represented  fanning  constitu- 
encies. The  Government  was  supposed  to  have 
abandoned  the  measure,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
in  the  middle  of  August-  announced  that  it  would 
be  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Gray,  a  Conservative, 
representing  a  county  division  of  Essex,  moved 
in  committee  that  the  owner,  not  the  occupier, 
of  the  land  fdiould  be  liable  to  be  soed  in  the 
county  court  for  tithe.  The  vote  on  this  instruc- 
tion showed  a  majority  for  the  Government  of 
only  145  against  141.  The  Government  was 
then  compefled  to  remodel  the  Mil  In  order  to 
escape  d^eat,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  an- 
nounced a  series  of  alterations,  including  one 
that  embodied  the  defeated  instruction.  Sir 
William  Harconrt  contended  that  the  bill  thus 
altered  constituted  a  different  measure,  which 
could  only  come  before  Parliament  in  the  form 
of  a  new  blil.  In  this  view  he  was  supported  bv 
the  opinion  of  the  Speaker.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smitn 
then  announced  that  the  bill  mast  be  sacrificed, 
and  persisted  in  that  intention,  although  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  assured 
him  that  a  bill  embracing  the  proposed  changes 
would  have  his  cordial  support  A  resolution  in 
favor  of  disestablishment  in  Wales  was  presented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  bv  Dr.  Dillwyn,  and 
obtained  381  votes  against  SSI  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  abstained  from  voting,  subsequently  was 
compelled  to  satisfy  the  Welsh  Badieals  with  an 
assurance  that  on  another  occasion  he  would 
support  the  demand. 

The  principal  private  members'  measuFes  that 
were  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
were  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  bill  foe  the  abolition  of 
coal  dues  and  Mr.  Mundella's  bill  to  prevent 
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cruelty  to  children,  to  which  the  Attorney-Gen* 
eral  added  important  amendments.  A  clause 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  very  young  chil- 
dren in  theatres  gave  rise  to  much  difference  of 
opinitm.  The  infecUoiu-diseases-notiflcaUon  aot, 
intended  to  enable  sanitary  anthorities  to  fore- 
stall and  prevent  epidemics,  requires  the  head 
of  the  family  or  the  nearest  relative  of  a  patient, 
or  the  person  in  char^  of  the  building  or  in 
attendance  on  the  patient,  to  send  notice  to  the 
district  health  officer  when  any  case  of  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  scarlatina,  membranous  croup, 
and  typnus,typhoid,enteric,  relapsing,  continned, 
or  pnerper&l  fever  occurs,  and  requires  a  similar 
notification  from  every  medical  practitioner  that 
is  called  to  such  a  case,  who  will  receive  a  fee 
from  the  health  authorities  of  as.  6d.  for  every 
case  in  private  practice  that  he  reports  and  Is. 
for  every  case  in  a  public  institution.  The  bill 
for  JegaliziDg  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  was  Abated  at  nnnsual  length  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  and  was  negatived  by  147  votes 
against  120,  which  was  a  more  decisive  defeat 
than  its  advocates  have  suffered  for  several  years. 
The  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  ooina^  was 
passed.  A  bill  for  intermediate  education  in 
Wales  was  introduced  by  a  private  member, 
Stnart  Eendel,  a  Liberal,  and  was  passed  into 
law  with  amendments  made  by  the  Qovernment-. 

Hr.  Bobertson,  a  Radical  Scotch  member,  made 
a  motion  censuring  the  Government  for  instruct- 
ing the  British  minister  at  Paris  to  remain  away 
from  the  festivities  of  the  Bxposition.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  condemned  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  latter  and  about 
200  other  members  of  the  Opposition  signed  an 
address  to  President  Camot  censuring  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  absence.  Another  attack  was  made  on  the 
(Government  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  action  of  British  delegates  to  the  pro- 
posed  labor  conference  at  Berne,  who  were  en- 
joined not  to  discuss  the  qnestion  of  the  official 
regulation  of  houn  of  labor.  Jri^  questions 
were  repeatedly  bron^ht  np  on  motions  for  ad- 
joumment,  and  the  Irish  estimates  gave  rise^  as 
usnal,  to  acrimonious  debates.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Balfour  so  incensed  Edward  Harrington, 
who  had  recently  been  released  from  an  Irish 
prison,  by  a  oomtemptnons  gesture  that  the  Irish 
member  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  per- 
sonal violence.  Mr.  Conybeare,  while  confined 
in  Derry  jail,  conveyed  to  his  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment information  of  the  unwholesome  and  sick- 
ening condition  of  the  cells,  and  when  two  of 
the  Falcarrah  prisoners  died  there  the  Irish  ex- 
ecutive was  held  responsible  by  Mr.  Sexton  in 
an  impassioned  speech.  The  disclosure  of  the 
Pigott  forgeries  and  of  the  questionable  expedi- 
ents, in  which  Government  ofQcials  were  con- 
cerned, that  were  employed  in  seddng  evidence 
against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  was  ex- 
pected to  disrupt  the  Unionist  alliance.  This  and 
the  evictions  and  imprisonment  of  Irish  mem- 
bers produced  a  reaction  in  public  opinion,  for 
there  was  a  large  falling  off  in  Unionist  votes  in 
several  constituencies  in  which  elections  were 
held.  A  change  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Lib- 
erals began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  summer  of 
1887,  and  in  the  two  years  out  of  sixty  contested 
elections  the  party  that  had  been  defeated  in 
1866  gained  twelve  seats  and  lost  only  one.  In 


Scotland  a  Liberal  was  returned  for  evety  seat 
that  was  vacated.  Yet  the  cohesion  of  the  union- 
ist alliance  in  Parliament  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  Gladstonians.  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  more 
faitfafol  followers  eihowed  more  fidelity  to  the 
Liberal  chief  than  his  own  party,  giving  up  at 
his  request  the  harassing  tactics  that  liad  dis- 
turbed and  protracted  former  sessions  of  Paiv 
liament.  The  Badicals  showed  signs  of  break* 
ing  away  from  the  guidance  of  the  party  chief 
on  Irish  questions  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Morlev,  Sir  William  Haroourt,  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  each  manoenvred  to  gain 
for  himself  the  support  of  the  Badicals,  and 
thereby  the  chance  of  future  leadership  of  the 
party,  which  showed  a  preference  for  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  as  a  leader,  at  least  in  opposition.  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill,  after  holding  bimself  aloof 
from  active  politics  for  a  season,  ngnalizad  his 
return  by  a  speech  in  Parlianent  in  advocacy  of 
the  royal  grants,  in  which  he  derided  the  inoon- 
sistencies  of  the  Badicals,  and  out  of  doors  he 
unfolded  a  vast  scheme  of  socialism  around 
which  he  expects  to  rally  a  great  party  of  work- 
ing-class Tories.  Mr,  Goschen  snstuned  his  repu- 
tation as  a  debater,  and  the  new  Lord  Advocate 
established  one  by  his  presentation  of  the  pro- 
snwnme  of  Scotch  local  gomnment  reform.  Mr. 
Balfour  exhibited  improvement  as  a  apMket  and 

Krliamentarian,  although  he  was  not  less  reck- 
s  of  reproach  or  bitter  and  contemi^ons 
toward  his  adversaries  than  in  former  sessions. 
At  the  very  close  of  the  session  he  made  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  important  Irish  measure  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  Government  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  with  the  expressed  design  of 
"  meeting  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Cauiolic 
population  of  Ireland,"  and  the  covert  political 
purpose  of  causing  the  division  and  dinnte- 
gratton  of  the  Home  Bule  party.  The  scheme 
vaguely  intimated  bv  the  Irisn  Secretary  indodes 
the  establishment  oy  means  of  state  endow- 
ments of  a  Catholic  university  in  Ireland.  The 
announcement  was  weloomea  b^  Mr.  Pamell. 
but  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  his  English  and 
Scotch  Badioal  allies,  to  which  Mr.  E.  Bobertstm 

fave  expression  in  the  prediction  that  it "  would 
rive  a  wide  wedge  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Badical  party." 

The  London  Strike.— The  dock  laborers  of 
Lond<m  suddenly  struck  work  in  the  middle  of 
August  The  managers  of  the  dock  companies 
refused  to  receive  the  strikers  or  consider  their 
demands.  The  public,  on  learning  the  pay  of 
the  men  and  the  conditions  of  their  work,  gen- 
erally sympathized  with  them.  The  stevedores 
and  lightermen  and  other  organizoi  and  unoT^ 
ganized  trades,  such  as  the  jonmeyman  tailors, 
the  bakers,  gas  men,  printers,  metal  woricers  of 
TariouB  kinds,  firemen,  draymen,  and  otben, 
struck  out  of  sympathy  or  in  order  to  press 
claims  in  their  own  behalf.  Before  the  eoA  of 
the  month  more  than  150,000  men  had  quit 
work,  and  thousands  more  were  tJirown  ontof 
employment.  Perishable  commodities  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  lost,  and  commerce 
was  bhxsked.  John  Bums  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  strikers.  Cardinal  Manning  labored 
to  bring  about  a  settlement,  and  with  him  the 
Anglican  Bitihop  of  London  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
associated  themselves.  The  strike  of  the  UuDoa 
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wu  finally  ended  by  vorking  hours  being  re- 
duced to  10^  daily.  The  dockmen  demanded  6d. 
an  hoar  for  a  day  of  12  hours.  Money  was  sent 
to  sQpport  the  strike  in  latve  amonnte  from  the 
workmgmen  of  Australia.  The  companieB  agreed 
to  the  advance  from  the  1st  of  Jannaiy,  and 
when  the  strikers  refnaed  this  oompromise  the 
Bishop  of  Lcmdon  declined  to  act  Icmger  as  me- 
diator. At  length,  on  Sept  14,  tbe  strite  was 
ended  by  an  agreement  that  the  new  waoee  shonld 
begin  on  Nor.  4.  The  strike  cost  the  parties 
concerned  at  least  £3,000,000. 

Th«  Tithe  Axitatlon  In  Wales.— The  stand 
taken  by  the  Nonconformist  farmers  of  Wales 
against  the  payment  of  tithes  has  caused  con- 
siderable distress  to  the  parish  olergr  in  Wales. 
The  total  amount  of  tithes  is  £27^488,  only 
half  of  whiAt  is  paid  to  the  parochial  incum- 
bents, while  the  remainder  goes  to  non-resident 
clei^men  and  laymen.  The  Bishop  and  Dean 
ol  St.  Asaph  and  many  other  clergyinen  signed 
a  circular  asserting  that  if  the  tithes  bOl  mled 
to  pass  simple  starration  awaited  a  number  of 
the  Welsh  clergy.  At  Penbryn,  Cardi^isbire, 
a  serious  riot  occurred  on  March  19. 1880.  On 
May  1  the  distraining  agent  rfetnmed,  accompa- 
nied by  two  magistrates,  the  chief  constable  of 
the  county,  and  4S  police.  When  the  party  en- 
tered a  farm-yard,  horns  and  bells  assembled  the 
people  of  the  district,  who  came  armed  with 
olnbs  and  interrupted  the  prooeedin^  by  ston- 
ing the  distraining  agent,  alter  Uie  dnef  ootuta- 
ble  had  ordered  the  people  to  disperse.  On  the 
following  day  the  distraining  party  was  allowed 
to  proceed  without  eerious  molestation.  In  Car- 
marthensbire  the  bailiils  were  prevented  by  vio- 
lence from  executing  their  writs.  In  Pembroke- 
shire they  were  hunted  with  dogs  and  intimi- 
dated in£o  promising  not  to  come  again.  The 
{Hooess  ol  distraint,  even  when  not  hindered, 
was  nselesB  for  thecoUeotion  of  tithes,  and  when 
It  led  to  disturbance  it  only  served  to  furnish 
Mr.  Glee,  of  Denbigh,  and  other  oratorical  and 
jonmalistio  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  tithes 
and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
with  fresh  fuel  for  the  witation,  uid  Wdsb 
members  of  Parliament  with  snbjeots  for  annoy- 
ine  questions. 

Iruh  Erietlong. — The  eviction  of  Irish  ten- 
ants by  the  aid  of  tbe  oonstabulary,  which  was 
rmewed  in  1888,  after  a  truce  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  grant  by  exercising  what 
was  called  its  "  dispensing  power,"  was  made 
difficult  by  the  determined  support  given  to  the 
**  plan  of  campaign  "  by  the  Irish  party,  encour- 
agedbytheapproraloftheEnglish  Liberals.  Tbe 
number  of  evictions  in  1888  was  778.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  reported  as  boycotted  was  713. 
The  number  of  warrants  of  eviction  issued  was 
10,762.  From  the  taking  of  office  of  the  Tory 
Cabinet  till  1888  the  evictions  were  3.951.  The 
evictions  were  pursued  with  fresh  determination 
fn  the  winter  oi  1888-'80,  erawcially  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  where  all  the  agncultnntl  Taloe  of  the 
land  had  been  imparted  to  it  by  the  rack-rented 
peasantry,  whose  condition  of  constant  distress 
had  been  aggravated  through  a  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  The  "plan  of  campaign"  by  the 
Manning  of  1889  had  effected  a  settlement  on  57 
Irish  estates.  Tlie  difficulties  on  the  estate  of 
CoL  Vandeleur  had  been  composed  by  the  award 


of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to  whom  the  dispute  was 
referred  for  arbitration ;  600  tenants  paid  the 
rents  ^reed  on,  and  tbe  evicted  tenants  were 
restored  to  their  homes,  except  those  who  were 
serving  sentences  in  prison  for  obstrocting  the 
bailiffs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  were 
82  estates  under  the  "  plan  of  campaign."  Down 
to  May,  1889,  the  nnmWof  applications  for  fair 
rent  in  the  land  courts  was  107,668,  and  of  these 
the  commission  and  sub-commissions  bad  dis- 
po^  of  147,112.  There  were  80.917  appeals,  of 
which  23,741  had  been  decided.  The  number  of 
agreements  out  of  court  was  97,436.  Under  the 
land-purotiaee  act  the  total  loans  arolied  for 
amoxmted  to  £6,769,182,  uid  the  total  amount 
sanctioned  was  £6,819,481.  During  the  seven 
years  of  the  working  of  the  land  act  to  August, 
1888,  an  aggregate  rental  of  £3,861,891  had  been 
reduced  to  £8,093,807,  a  diminution  of  nearly  20 
per  cent. 

In  Donegal,  where  the  people  were  reduced  to 
a  diet  of  Indian  meal,  tlie  landlords  took  advan- 
tage of  the  prevailing  distress  to  turn  the  people 
from  their  homes.  On  tbe  estiOe  td  Wybruit 
Olphert  the  tenants  offered  resistance,  encour- 
aged by  William  O'Brien  and  other  members  of 
Parliament.  The  police,  when  axes  and  crowbars 
failed,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  barricaded 
houses  with  their  great  battering-ram.  They 
were  received  with  bricks  and  stones  and  showers 
of  hot  water,  nntil  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  the 
soldiers  who  assisted  in  the  evictions  prepared  to 
fire,  when  the  beseiged  nsu^v  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  arrested  quietly.  The  resident  mag- 
istrate received  orders  from  Dublin  to  employ 
the  military  effectively.  A  tenant  named  Keal 
Doosan,  lately  returned  from  America,  made 
loopholes  in  the  walls,  and  with  twenty  peas- 
ants, armed  with  rifles,  refused  to  yield,  until 
finally  bloodshed  was  averted  hj  the  intervention 
of  the  parish  priest.  The  state  of  feeling  was 
so  dangerous,  and  the  work  of  evicting  so  diffi- 
cult, that  on  Jan.  7  it  was  interrupted.  The 
leaders  of  the  "  plan  of  campaign,"  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  two  years,  were  Father 
McFadden,  of  Oweedore,  and  Father  Daniel  Ste- 
ens,  assistuit  priest  in  Ardsmore.  There  were 
prisoners  taken  during  tbe  execution  of  14 
eviction  warrants  on  the  Ardsmore  estate,  which 
occupied  five  days,  and  was  only  carried  out 
with  the  assistance  of  200  military  and  police. 
The  rent  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  less  than 
£60  in  tbe  aggregate.  On  the  neighboring  estate 
of  Capt.  Hill,  in  Gweedore,  the  "plan  of  cam- 
paign,^' under  the  direction  of  Father  McFad- 
den, bad  been  victorious.  -  After  the  Januaiy 
evictions  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  for  Far 
thers  McFadden  and  Stephens.  District  Inspector 
Martin  went  with  eight  constables  to  Gweedore, 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  S,  and  when  Father  McFadden 
emerged  from  the  chapel  where  he  had  said  mass 
in  his  priestly  vestments  attempt^  to  arrest 
him  in  Uie  presence  of  the  congregation.  When 
the  inspector  laid  his  hands  on  the  priest  a 
woman  stepped  between,  and  then  a  fight  ensued 
between  the  police  and  the  people,  d'jring  which 
Martin  was  fatally  beaten.  The  reserve  of  80 
police  then  came  up,  and  the  priest,  who  had 
escaped  into  his  house  before  the  homicide  took 
place,  surrendered  himself.  Father  Stephens 
was  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment  for 
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oonspiracT,  but  was  released  in  May  on  the 
ground  of  failing  health,  although  he  protested 
that  his  health  was  good.  Some  of  the  evicted 
tenants  retook  possession  of  their  houses,  and  in 
April  they  were  driven  out  by  the  polioe.  Mr. 
Conybeare,  who  was  present,  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  court  that  cheering  for  the  "  plan  of 
campaign  "  was  an  o%'ert  act  of  conspiracy.  His 
companion,  an  Oxford  student  named  Harrison, 
was  arrested  for  giving  bread  and  tea  to  the  be- 
sieged tenants.  The  constabulary,  of  whom  forty 
were  in  the  neighboriiood  to  protect  caretakers, 
obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  houses  by  re- 
sorting to  the  legal  subterfuge  of  hiring  them  as 
barracks.  The  police  did  their  utmost  to  make 
the  houses  untenantable  hj  breaking  down  walls 
and  smashing  partitions,  furniture,  and  utensils. 
Women  and  old  men  were  the  persons  arrested, 
and  some  of  them  were  grlevondy  maltreated. 

In  Hay  Mr.  Olphert  proceeded  to  evict  tenants 
on  the  Ula^rhoo  portion  of'  his  estate,  taking 
out  48  warrants.  T.  W.  Russell  and  C.  A.  v. 
Conybeare,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  landlord  and 
the  tenants  respectively,  were  authorized  to  effect 
a  compromise,  out  their  negotiations  had  no  re- 
sult, because  Mr.  Russell  insisted  as  a  prior  con- 
dition that  the  "plan  of  campaign  must  be 
abandoned.  Tlie  oistriot  is  one  of  ezoeptional 
barrenness,  sosroely  fit  for  human  habitation. 
Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  in  England 
raised  £2,000,  the  amount  of  his  rents,  to  enable 
Mr.  Olphert  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  evic- 
tions on  May  16  and  26  were  attended  by  the 
same  scenes  that  had  marked  the  earlier  ones. 
Although  hundreds  of  wanants  were  taken  oat, 
only  67  ejectments  were  effected  on  tb»  estate. 
Fauier  McFadden  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  but  was  tried  on  that  of  obstructing 
the  police.  Nine  peasants  were  tried  on  the 
charge  of  willful  murder  in  October.  The  priest 
was  nleased  on  his  own  recognizance.  Some 
of  the  others,  by  advice  of  counsel,  pleaded  man- 
slaufchter.  William  Coll  was  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  tea  years,  two  others  were  sentenced 
for  seven  years,  one  for  five  jrears,  and  ten  for 
terms  ranging  from  two  to  six  months  in  jail. 
In  October  ten  more  tenants  on  the  estate  were 
evicted. 

On  the  estate  of  Lord  Massereene  the  "  plan 
of  campaign"  was  only  partially  successful,  as 
he  succeeded  in  finding  Protestant  tenaats  ibr 
some  of  the  evicted  forms,  for  which  he  was  de- 
nounced by  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholio  clergy 
presided  over  by  the  Primate.  Many  huidloras 
were  enabled  to  combat  the  "  plan  of  campaign  " 
with  the  aid  of  the  Cork  Defense  Union.  This 
association  usually  a^^reed  to  pay  rates  and  taxes 
and  to  supply  one  third  of  the  capital  for  stock- 
ing the  farms,  while  the  landlord  supplied  the 
other  two  thirds.  The  farms  that  it  rented  on 
these  terms  were  almost  invariaUy  used  by  the 
Union  lor  grazing  purposes.  On  May  38  Lord 
Lansdowne  resumed  the  evictions  on  his  Lug- 
gacurran  property,  putting  out  80  tenants,  who 
made  very  little  resistance  to  the  sheriff,  who 
was  protected  by  a  force  of  130  police  and  100 
soldiers.  The  tenants  claimed  20  per  cait.  re- 
duction on  judicial  rents,  and  would  hare  ac- 
cepted 15,  bat  Lord  Lansdowne  wonld  give  no 
abatement,  and  refused  to  reinstate  evicted  ten- 


ants. The  land  act  of  1887  would  have  secured 
a  reduction  of  18  per  cent  for  all,  had  not 
most  of  the  tenants  been  evicted  before  it  beooioe 
law.  The  proceedings  were  taken  against  the 
renuuning  ones  ohiefly  because  they  would  not 
desert  their  fellows. 

On  the  Clongorey  estate  13  tenants  were  ejected 
in  March,  their  crops  having  been  destroyed  by 
a  freshet  and  an  o£9duil  valuer  having  advised 
the  reduction  of  80  per  cent,  that  was  demanded. 
Writs  were  taken  oat  in  the  sammer  against 
other  tenants. 

On  tiie  estates  of  the  Marqnis  of  Clanriearde 
there  were  freidi  evictions  in  the  summer  ot  iSS6, 
making  the  total  number  110,  depriving  more 
than  600  persons  of  their  homes,  while  170  bad 
been  sent  to  prison  for  various  causes  under  the 
coercion  act  More  than  800  tenants  and  their 
families  were  still  living  on  the  estate  who 
wen  liable  to  be  turned  out  unless  on  agreement 
were  come  to.  The  tenants  offered  to  purchase 
their  holdings  on  reasonable  terms,  or  to  refer 
matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  to  agree  to 
any  moderate  terms,  on  condition  that  the  evicted 
families  should  be  allowed  to  share  them.  Lend 
Clanriearde,  whose  harshness  was  reprobated  by 
all  parties,  replied  to  this  proposition  by  ord«^ 
irig  fresh  evictions.  He  was  ready  to  gnut  the 
abotwnent  that  at  first  he  had  refused,  but  would 
not  consent  to  the  roinstotemaat  of  the  evicted 
tenants.  Bishop  Bealy,  who  was  averse  to  the 
"  plan  of  campaign  "  and  had  dissuaded  the  Poi^ 
tumna  tenants  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with 
those  of  the  Woodford  part  of  the  estate,  tried 
for  months  to  bring  about  a  settlement  aud  after 
receiving  insolent  treatment  from  Lord  Clan- 
riearde and  finding  that  no  reasonable  terms 
would  be  granted,  he  bade  the  tenants  to  go  out, 
but  to  offer  no  violence  to  the  officers  of  the  law. 
Lord  Clanriearde  asked  time  and  again  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  in  carrying  out 
evictions  at  Portumna,  but  on  Tarious\pretexts 
it  was  refused  until  the  sammer  of  18w.  The 
tenants,  following  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  of- 
fwed  only  a  pasave  resirtanoe,  except  in  a  few 
eases.  Two  persons  were  severely  injured  by 
the  polioB.  Strennons  efforts  wen  made  by  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  an^  other  prelates  to  in* 
duce  the  umdlords  in  general  to  consent  to  tiie 
principle  of  arbitration.  There  were  evictions 
on  the  estates  of  Lord  Keoinare  in  Manster,  «i 
whitUi  the  land  oommissiiHi  reduced  rents  SO  p« 
oent 

On  Talbot  Pons(Hibj*s  estate  at  Yonghal,  as 
on  that  of  Mr.  Olphert,  the  entire  value  of  the 
land  for  productive  purposes  had  been  created 
by  the  labor  of  the  tenants.  The  tenants  were 
not  like  the  otl^ers,  poverty-stricken,  but  were  in 
most  cases  able  to  pay  their  rents.  They  com- 
plained, however,  Uiat  the  rents  had  been  n^sed, 
and  tiiat  their  leases  were  so  worded  as  to  de> 
prive  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  luid  act  of 
1870,  and  of  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
1881.  Through  the  mediation  of  Canon  Keller 
a  satisfactory  settlement  had  been  almost  ar- 
rived at,  the  tenants  offering  £104,000,  or  only 
£6,000  less  rent  than  the  ^ent  asked,  when  Mr. 
Smith-Barry,  member  of  Parliament  for  South 
Huntingdon,  formed  a  syndicate  ot  landlords 
called  the  Land  Corporation,  which  took  the  en- 
tire estate  oB.  the  luidlord's  hands^  and  in  Feb- 
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raarjt  1860,  the  negotiations  were  broken  off. 
in  carrying  out  the  evictions  in  June  a  cordon 
of  poUce  vas  drawn  around  each  house.  About 
80  tenants  vere  evicted  on  decrees  that  were  ob- 
tained as  early  as  April,  1887.  In  connectitm 
with  the  ericuon  of  llarj  Connors  at  Gortroe 
Colonel  Gaddell  ordered  the  chapel  and  yard 
that  were  close  by,  in  which  were  Canon  Keller, 
W.  J.  Lane,  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  mock- 
ing crowd  of  the  tenants'  friends,  to  be  cleared 
by  the  police,  who  assaulted  the  priest  in  carrjr- 
ing  out  this  command.  John  Cronin  and  Philip 
Dut,  who  plowed  up  their  crops  before  being 
evicted,  were  sent  to  jail  on  s  charge  of  ma- 
licious mischief.  Michael  Kirk,  who  was  £469 
ill  anears,  barricaded  his  doors,  which  were  forced 
opoi  by  Gapt.  Plunkett  and  his  constabulary. 
O^trien,  when  an  entrance  was  made  in  his 
house,  still  continued  to  fight  with  the  courage 
of  desperation,  till  he  was  overpowered  and  led 
off  to  jail  witii  his  fiunily.  A  widow  with  her 
son  UM  four  dang^hters  compelled  the  emergency 
men  to  retreat  with  a  Tolley  of  stones  after  a 
breach  had  been  made  in  the  house  wall,  and 
continued  the  combat  for  half  an  hour.  The 
Government  employed  300  or  400  police  consta- 
bles and  100  soldiers  in  effecting  the  evictions. 
Similar  struggles  took  place  on  the  farms  of 
William  Forrest  and  Edmond  Lynch.  The 
houses  of  the  evicted  tenuits  were  palled  down 
by  the  emergency  men.  The  tenants  had  been 
prepared  in  1688  to  submit  their  cases  to  the 
Luid  0(miniis5ion,  and  were  onl^  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  serving  of  eviction  notices  on 
those  who  were  in  arrears,  which  shut  them  oat 
of  court.  The  tenants  renewed  their  offer  to 
if  r.  ^nith-Barry  to  have  their  rents  fixed  1^  the 
county  oonrt  jadge,  or  to  refer  the  entire  dis- 
pute to  arbitration.  He  and  his  associates  ad- 
mitted that  the  reductions  asked  ior  were  fair, 
and  were  no  more  than  the  courts  had  enforced 
on  other  estates  in  the  district  They  only  ob- 
jected to  the  "  plan  of  campaign,"  and  were  pre- 
pared to  deprive  of  their  ancestral  homes  all  the 
2,000  people  living  on  the  estate,  in  order  to  de- 
Heat  toe  combinanon. 

Arthur  Hugh  Smith-Barry,  the  English  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  interfered  to  prevent  Mr, 
FraistHiby  from  yielding  to  the  "  plan  of  cam- 
[Mign,"  was  himself  a  large  landlord  in  Ireland 
Stfiwell  as  in  England,  owning  estates  in  counties 
Tipperary  and  Cork.  He  had  previonsly  taken 
a  |)rominent  part  in  the  Landlords'  Defense 
Union,  the  Corporation  tor  Working  Derelict 
Farms*  and  other  agencies  for  combating  the 
"plan  of  oampoigii."  Mr.  Clancy, in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  June  31,  when  his  action  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of  John  Ellis, 
warned  Mr.  Smith- Barry  that  his  own  tenants 
might  take  repri^s.  Two  days  later,  W.  O'Brien, 
W.  J,  ljuie,  and  J.  C,  Flynn  called  together  the 
SmiUi-Bany  tenants  in  Tipperary,  and  invitfld 
tbem  to  avenee  the  wrongs  of  the  Ponsonby 
t^iaots  by  muing  common  cause  with  them  by 
paying  no  rent  till  their  landlord  defiL<;ted  from 
persecutins  the  400  families  on  the  Ponsonby 
estate.  The  tenants  in  and  near  Tipperary  en- 
tered into  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
^Smith-Barry  refused  to  receive  a  deputation  that 
deaired  to  remonrttate  against  his  ooniw  of  ac- 
tion.   The  mayor  md  public  boards  of  Cork 


called  an  indignation  meeting  of  citizens  to  ex- 
press sympathy  for  the  Ponsonby  tenants  for  the 
following  Sunday.  This  meeting  was  proclaimed 
and  prohibited  by  the  Government,  an  act  that 
eaosad  excitement  in  Coric  and  a  concourse  of 
people  in  the  streets.  Mr.  O'Brien  came  to  Cork 
on  that  day,  and  as  he  stepped  from  the  train  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  people,  he  was  arrested.  The 
police  and  military  charged  upon  the  crowd  on 
the  station  platform  at  the  same  time,  striking 
and  woundmg  men,  women,  and  children,  al- 
though there  had  been  no  sign  of  a  disturbiuice. 
Over  twenty  injured  persons  were  taken  to  the 
tuMpital.  Patnok  O'Brien,  another  member  of 
Parliament,  who  stepped  up  to  shake  hands  wlUl 
the  prisoner,  was  dabbed  with  the  stock  of  a 
rifle  and  dan^rously  wounded.  The  soldiers 
fired  on  the  railroad  train,  wounding  one  of  the 
guards  and  another  man.  The  arrested  leader 
was  taken  to  the  police  station,  where  bail  was 
refused,  and  was  not  permitted  to  see  his  coun- 
sel, Maorice  Healy,  member  of  Parliament  The 
chu^  on  which  he  was  arrested  was  that  he  had 
made  a  speech  at  the  secret  meeting  at  Tip- 
perary on  the  preceding  Sunday,  inciting  the 
tenants  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry  to  form  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  Mr.  Lane  was  arrested  at  Cork  on 
the  same  evening  on  a  similar  charge.  In  the 
streets  on  that  day,  July  1,  there  were  riots  after 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  O'Brioa,  in  the  course  of  which 
policemen  were  stoned  and  oitixens  were  beaten. 
The  Irishmen  in  Parliament  accused  Mr.  Balfonr 
of  causing  the  arrest  of  William  O'Brien  in  order 
to  prejudice  the  trial  of  an  action  for  libel  about 
to  be  presented  to  a  jury  at  Manchester  that  he 
had  brought  against  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who  in  a  pablio  speech  had  accused  him  of  insti- 
gating murders  and  outrages. 

Archbishop  Croke,  in  a  published  letter,  ap- 
proved the  combination  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's 
tenants.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
general  scheme  of  united  action  Oiat  the  Irish 
leaders  intended  to  organize  amon^  the  tenants 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  coalition  of  land- 
lords formed  by  Mr.  Smith-Barry,  who,  by  means 
(rf  his  various  joint-stock  compuiies  for  turning 
evicted  farms  into  cattle  pastures,  supplying  the 
necessities  of  boycotted  persons,  furnishing  care- 
takers and  Protestant  tenants,  and  giving  finan- 
cial aid  to  distressed  landlords,  ^ve  efficient 
support  to  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
break  down  the  "  plan  of  cainpaign."  The  "plan 
of  campajgn  "  had  been  at  first  suoeessfQl,  sup- 

g>rted  as  it  had  been  abundant  contributions 
om  America  and  Australia,  but  these  now  be- 
gan to  fall  of,  while  English  as  vrell  as  Irish 
landlords  and  Conservatives  gave  freely  to  the 
hostile  organizations,  and  the  Government  was 
willing  to  place  battalions  of  troops  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  tenants  from 
the  remaining  "Vlan  of  campaign  "  estates.  The 
purpose  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  associates  was  to 
establish,  not  a  system  merely  auxiliary  to  the 
"  plan  of  campaign,"  but  a  substitute  for  that 
method  of  warfare  which  had  received  but  a 
half-hearted  approval  of  the  English  Home 
Rulers,  and  not  even  the  undivided  support  of 
the  Irish  party.  The  new  organization  was 
phuined  by  Charles  S.  Pamell  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Oashel,  Dr.  Croke,  with  the  help  of 
eminent  lawyers,  as  a  national  combination  of 
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tensnts  for  mutual  protection  that  mmld  not 
coD&ict  with  any  of  the  prorisions  of  the  crimes 
act  and  could  not  be  proclaimed  or  suppressed 
by  the  Government  under  any  existing  laws. 
The  association  was  at  first  called  the  Tenants' 
Defense  Union,  but  this  name  was  advisedly 
changed  to  the  '*  New  Tenants'  Organization." 

The  "  plan  of  campaign  "  on  Mr.  Smith-Barry's 
Tipperary  estate  was  only  partially  successful, 
for  when  he  ordered  seventeen  holdings  in  Tip- 
perary and  the  immediate  vicinity  to  be  sold,  all 
except  four  either  settled  beforehand  or  bought 
in  their  farms.  Five  of  the  leaders  of  -the  move- 
ment, large  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  deserted 
the  combination  rather  than  lose  their  most  lu- 
crative custom.  They  were  boycotted,  their 
windows  were  Imken,  neighboring  farmers  who 
paid  their  rent  had  their  property  destroyed, 
»nd  the  rent-oQlce  was  damaged  ny  a  gunpowder 
explosion.  A  large  force  of  police  uid  detectives 
was  kept  in  the  town,  and  many  persons  were 
arrested  for  boycotting;  yet  many  acts  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  were  com- 
mitted, and  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  estate 
the  anti-rent  combination  was  held  together, 
and  In  October  the  Government  proclaimed  the 
baronies  that  compose  the  estate.  The  first 
charge  ^;ainst  Mr.  O'Brien  was  abandoned,  and 
on  Aug.  22  he  was  tried,  with  J.  Gilhooly,  an- 
other Irish  member  of  Parliament,  for  having  on 
June  SO,  at  Clonaktlty,  taken  part  in  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  induce  tenants  on  the  Smith-Bany 
estate,  in  County  Cork,  not  to  pay  their  rents. 

Politieal  Trials*— The  Government,  in  tak- 
ing measures  to  crush  out  the  "plan  of  cam- 
paign," proceeded  more  rigorously  against  the 
political  and  clerical  leaders  of  the  people.  The 
courts  made  new  rulings  and  resuscitatm  ancient 
statutes  for  the  purpose  of  committing  them  to 
jail,  or  convicting  tnem  under  the  coercion  act. 
and  the  prison  authorities  treated  the  political 
prisoners  with  unexampled  harshness  until  the 
protMts  of  the  Opposition  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  modify  the  prison  rules.  On  Jan.  2, 
Mr.  Finucane  was  sentenced  at  Ballyneety  to  a 
month's  confinement  for  dissuading  farmers  from 
renting  farms  made  vacant  by  eviction.  William 
O'Brien  was  served  on  the  same  day  in  Dublin 
with  a  summons  to  answer  a  eompl^nt  of  crimi- 
nal conspiracy,  and  on  Jan.  10  received  two  ad- 
ditional Bummonaes  charging  him  with  having, 
by  a  speech  at  Ballyneal  on  Sept  30, 1888,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  compel  and  to  induce 
persons  not  to  take  evicted  lands.  Messrs.  Har- 
rington and  Sheehan  were  confined  in  jail  on 
similar  charges,  and  Mr.  Sheehy  was  arrested  in 
Glasgow  on  Jan.  20,  having  evaded  arrest  in  Ire- 
land in  order  to  take  part  m  Liberal  demonstra- 
tions in  Scotland.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  tried  at 
Carrick-on-Suir,  where  he  was  defended  by  Str. 
Healy,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  altercation  with 
the  opposing  counsel,  left  the  court.  A  disturb- 
ance ensued,  which  culminated  in  a  riot  when 
the  officers  attempted  to  clear  the  court-room. 
In  the  midst  of  the  disorder  Mr.  O'Brien  disap- 
peu^.  After  going  over  to  England  and  tak- 
mg  part  in  a  political  demonstration  at  Manch^ 
ter,  be  returned  to  undet^  the  punishment  that 
the  court  had  decreed,  althougn  he  was  absent 
and  undefended.  He  was  lodged  in  Clonmel  jail, 
where  be  refused  to  put  on  the  convict  dress. 


The  warders  tore  off  his  own  cloUiesafter  a  dak> 
perate  stmggle,  and  left  him  unoonsdons  on  tb« 
bare  floor  the  oelL  after  clipping  his  hair  and 
shaving  his  head.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
Thomas  Sexton,  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
was  then  in  Dublin,  that  the  prisoner  had  lain 
naked  and  speechless  in  his  cell  for  many  boon, 
and  that  public  indignation  was  at  a  dsmgeroiu 
pitch,  but  received  no  reply.  Popular  demon- 
strations were  held  in  Dublin,  Sligo.  Queenstown, 
Limerick,  and  other  town&  The  prisoner  per- 
sisted in  his  determination  not  to  wear  the  prison 
garb,  and,  after  four  days,  on  the  strengta  of  a 
medical  report,  his  clothes  were  returned  to  him, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  protfisting 
that,  though  exhausted,  he  was  in  no  way  sick. 
The  doctor's  report  was  given  in  obedience  to  a 
dispatch  from  tlie  Chief  Secretary,  who  afterward 
said  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  "  permit  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  ruin  his  constitution  for  the  pnrpoas 
of  injuring  Her  Majesty's  Government"  On 
Feb.  19  he  was  tried  at  Tralee  on  the  other 
charges.  On  account  of  a  disrespectful  expres- 
sion in  regard  to  CoL  Turner,  the  sealoos  com- 
mander of  the  police,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
Nationalist  Mr.  Healy  was  removed  uom  the 
court  by  two  constables.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  sc^ 
tenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  without  hard 
labor,  that  penalty  being  remitted  on  the  ground 
of  his  feeble  health.  He  was  offered  his  liberty 
if  he  would  promise  not  to  engage  in  Uie  "plan 
of  camiMign,"  bat  refuBed. 

Dennis  Kilbride,  the  Luggacurran  taunt  who 
had  been  elected  to  Parliament  after  his  evictkm, 
was  arrested  in  England  and  taken  to  Kildare  to 
be  tried  on  Feb.  7.  Edwajd  Harrington  was 
prosecuted  for  reporting  in  his  new^per  a 
speech  delivered  at  a  ^rbidden  meetmg,  the 
speech  being  one  that  he  made  to  his  constitu- 
ents. Like  Mr.  O'Brien,  he  was  offered  immunity 
from  punishment  if  he  would  undertake  not  to 
repeat  the  oflenae,  and  on  his  declining  received 
the  savage  sentence — imposed  in  his  case  for  the 
first  time  on  a  member  of  Parliament— of  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  He 
struggled  desperately  against  being  shaved,  and 
was  treated  much  more  harshly  than  Mr.  U'Erim. 
Timothy  Harrington,  though  his  connection  vith 
the  paper  was  omy  nominal,  was  also  convicted. 
Local  oisaniiers  of  the  "  plan  of  campaign,"  like 
John  KeUy  in  Donegal,  were  prosecuted  and  giv«i 
severe  sentenoes ;  also  priests,  like  li^ther  Sterecs. 
who  was  convicted  for  the  second  time  at  Let- 
terkenny  in  February  for  his  share  in  the  ten- 
ants' combination  on  the  Olphert  estate.  Mr. 
Finuoane's  health  broke  down  before  he  bad  been 
a  month  in  prison,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
hospital.  Mr.  Carew.wbo  was  sentenced  for  four 
months  for  violation  of  the  crimes  act  resisted 
being  put  in  prison  clothes,  and  when  Hr.  Var- 
nell  protested  against  such  indignities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  thit 
the  fearful  crimes  for  which  membfurs  of  the 
House  were  imprisoned  would  never  be  acoorded 
excepUonal  treatment  while  he  remained  Iruh 
Secretary,  and  that  he  admitted  no  distinction 
"  between  a  man  who  shoots  a  land-grabber  and 
a  man  who  makes  speeches  having  distinct  ^efe^ 
ence  to  evicted  farms."  It  was  shown  in  the  de-, 
bate  that  prison  dress  and  hair-clipping  bad  been 
originally  prescribed  for  sanitary  reasons,  tad 
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that  oalj  In  the  case  of  political  priaonen  were 
thoj  resorted  to  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  hn- 
miliating  and  degrading  the  prisoners.  Only 
one  priwner  before  Mr.  Harrington  had  been 
deprived  of  his  beard.  The  great  demonstrations 
in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
which  were  known  as  the  "  national  protest," 
warned  the  Government  that  it  had  gone  too  far 
in  subjecting  Irish  prisoners  to  novel  indignities 
and  unusual  punishments.  As  the  result  of  an 
inquirr  by  a  select  committee  the  Government 
yielded,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Balfour's  deter- 
mined utterance,  and  on  March  37  new  rules 
were  published,  in  accordance  with  which  a  pris- 
oner may  obtain  exemption  from  the  necessity 
of  wearing  the  prison  dress  if  it  is  not  requisite 
for  his  faesdth  or  cleanliness,  and  may  retain  his 
hair  and  beard  if  they  do  not  offend  s^nst  the 
same  conditions;  and,  farther,- the  governor  or 
surgeon  of  the  prison  may  diroct  the  times  and 

S laces  for  his  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
ohn  O'Connor  introduced  into  Parliament  a 
bill  to  secure  for  crimes-act  prisoners  the  treat- 
ment of  first-class  misdemeanants,  wlych  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  269  against  lv8. 

The  arrests  of  Fathers  Farrelly  and  Clarke  in 
the  latter  part  of  Februan'  caused  much  Nceite- 
inent.  On  March  7  Mr.  O'Connor,  Dr.  Tanner, 
Hr.  Condon,  and  others  were  brought  to  trial  in 
Tipperary  town  for  offenses  under  the  crimes 
act.  During  the-trial  a  riot  occurred,  and  many 
persons  were  severely  injured,  among  them  two 
police  constables.  The  character  of  the  resident 
magistrates  was  frequently  attacked  In  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  them,  Captoin  Segrave,  was  dis- 
missed after  it  was  brought  to  light  that  he  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  service  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nies for  taking  bribes.  Cecil  Boche,  at  Tralee, 
who  was  noted  for  his  arbitrary  judgments  and 
ferocious  sentences,  was  the  magistrate  before 
whom  the  prisoners  most  obnoxious  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  brought.  Mr.  Cox  was  sentenced 
by  him  to  four  months  of  imprisonment  for 
speaking  in  a  proclaimed  district,  although  the 
burden  of  his  speech  was  a  denunciation  oi  crime 
and  outrage.  His  sentence  was  diminished  to 
one  month's  confinement  as  a  first-class  misde- 
meanant, and  that  of  W.  O'Brien  to  six  months 
of  hard  labor  was  reduced,  on  appeal,  to  Impria- 
onment  for  dz  weeks.  This  magistn^  convict- 
ed 84  out  of  90  persons  against  whom  he  heard 
charges.  Four  magistrates  were  successively  ap- 
plied to  in  vain  to  entertain  a  complaint  on  a 
r^ularly  issued  summons  against  Colonel  Turn- 
er for  battering  down  the  door  of  the  wrong  man 
with  his  battenng-ram  in  a  series  of  evictions  at 
Kilkee.  In  June  the  Rev.  J.  McCarthy,  of  Kil- 
meen,  was  sentenced  to  be  oonflned  in  Cork  jail 
for  four  months  on  bdng  convicted  of  having 
Tised  intimidating  language  toward  a  caretaker 
in  his  parish. 

On  July  29,  after  having  completed  a  three 
months'  sentence  for  a  speech  delivered  in  Cork, 
Dr.  Tanner  was  brought  before  two  removable 
magistrates  on  a  chai^  of  assaulting  the  police 
nfBoer  who  took  him  to  Clonmel  jail  on  May  2. 
He  appeared  without  counsel,  saying  that  he 
woDld  not  subject  gentlemen  of  position  to  in- 
sults, and  defied  the  magistrates  to  do  their 
worst,  for  he  knew  that  they  had  his  sentence  in 
their  podcets.   For  this  language  they  ordered 


him  to  be  boond  over  to  be  of  good  behavior  for 
twelve  months  or  to  go  to  jail  for  three  months. 
For  the  alleged  assault  he  was  sentenced  to  one 
month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  The  of- 
ficer whom  be  had  been  accused  of- assaulting 
brought  the  prison  van,  which  has  never  been 
used  in  recent  times,  to  convey  Dr.  Tanner  to 
jail.  He  refused  to  enter  the  van,  ineffectually 
resisting  an  attempt  to  force  him  into  it,  and  in 
the  struggle  he  was  injured.  The  sentence  of 
three  months'  imprisonment  in  default  of  bail 
for  contempt  of  court  was  afterward  declared  il- 
legal by  Chief  Baron  Palles.  Twenty-eight  Irish 
memb^  were  sent  to  prison  before  August  for 
offenses  against  the  crimes  act 

Mr.  O'Brien's  suit  s^nst  Lord  Salisbury  for 
slander  went  against  him.  It  was  baaed  <m  an 
assertion  made  in  a  political  speech  that  Hr. 
O'Brien  had  urged  in  unguage  perfectly  distinct 
that  land-grabbers  should  be  dealt  with  as  they 
had  been  before, "  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
be  murdered,  robbed,  shot  in  the  legs,  their  cat- 
tle mutilated,  and  their  farms  devastated."  His 
trial  for  organizing  the  **  plan  of  campaign  "  at 
Clonakllty  was  concluded  on  Aug.  22,  when  he 
was  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment 
without  hard  labor,  and  ordered  to  find  sureties 
for  his  good  behavior  or  remain  in  jail  two 
months  longer.  The  proceedings  against  Canon 
Doyle,  of  Bamsgrange,  caused  ^reat  excitement, 
which  was  exceeded  oy  that  which  attended  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Father  O'Dwyer,  who  was 
senteneed  to  imprisonment  for  tluee  months 
without  hud  labor  and  to  give  bail  or  ^  to 
jail  for  three  months  and  to  a  further  imprison- 
ment of  two  months  for  intimidation. 

The  condition  of  the  prisons,  and  espmnallyof 
Derry  jail,  was  the  subject  of  many  qurations  and 
of  one  general  discussion  in  Parliament.  In  that 

£rison  Mr.  Conybeare,  the  English  Radical  mem- 
Br  of  Parliament,  while  undergoing  imprison- 
ment for  aiding  the  evicted  tenants  of  Mr.  01- 
phert,  contracted  a  lof^bsome  disease.  Another 
prisoner  was  killed  by  sunstroke  because  there 
was  no  shelter  in  the  prison  yard  ;  several  died 
of  typhoid  fever ;  and  one  Falcarragh  prisoner 
namra  McGee  died  from  privations  and  cruel 
treatment  immediately  after  his  release. 

The  Parnell  CommluloB.— The  Special 
Commission  to  inquire  into  charges  hrouf^t  by 
the  "  Times  "  newspaper  against  certain  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  anA  other  matters  sat  for 
thirty-three  days  before  the  end  of  1888.  The 
*'  Times  "  brought  a  multitude  of  witnesses  from 
Ireland,  and  paid  their  expenses  in  London  while 
they  awaited  examination.  The  Government  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  merely  assume  an 
impartial  attitude,  but  had  the  greatest  desire  to 
see  the  Irish  members  clear  their  character.  Yet 
a  month  after  the  commission  met  a  secret  cir- 
cular was  issued  to  the  police  all  over  Ireland, 
directing  them  to  collect  information  connecting 
members  of  the  Land  League  and  Nation^ 
League  with  agrarian  crime  and  the  names  of 
witnesses  who  could  ^ve  evidence  against  them. 
A  large  number  at  Inah  constables,  among  whom 
were  Sergeants  Faussett  and  Gallagher,  Head- 
Constables  Irwin,  Preston,  and  Quin,  Michael 
Roche,  and  a  man  named  lago,  were  detailed  for 
the  nominal  objeqt  of  giving  evidence,  but  really 
to  assist  the  solicitor  of  the  '*  Times,"  Mr. 
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Soames,  in  working  np  the  case,  and  were  detained 
in  London  for  months  for  this  purpose.  A 
county  inspector  had  a  desk  in  the  solicitor's 
office,  where  he  kept  a  register  of  witnesses  and 
^ve  them  instructions  as  to  their  evidence. 
The  police  had  access  to  the  prisons  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  sought  from  convicts  testimony 
agaiosfc  the  Pamelhtes,  inspiring  them  with 
hopes  of  pardon  if  it  should  be  of  the  desired 
nature,  ^tannon,  an  agutt  of  the  "  Times,"  was 
admitted  to  Haryborou^  prison,  and  allowed  to 
take  a  deposition  from  Delane^,  one  of  the  Phce- 
nix  Park  murderers,  and  administer  an  oath,  on 
the  pretense  that  he  was  an  official  ot  the  dov- 
emmenb  Head-Constiyble  Preston  visited  Tracej 
on  a  similar  errand.  Gaptdn  Plnnkett  and  Cap- 
tain Slack  spent  many  weeks  in  London  prompt- 
ing the  lawyers  of  the  "  Times."  District-In- 
spector Alan,  in  endeavoring  to  extract  testi- 
mony from  a  boy  named  Walsh,  menaced  him 
with  the  exposure  of  a  criminal  transaction  in 
which  he  had  taken  port.  The  resident 
trates  in  Ireland  and  the  whole  official  establish- 
ment co-operated  in  ^tdng  np  the  case  against 
the  Irish  members.  The  secret  records  of  Scot- 
land Yard  and  filed  reports  of  spies  and  inform- 
ers were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Soames. 
An  inspector  in  each  district  of  Ireland  was 
charged  with  collecting  and  tabulating  informa- 
tion, renuding  crime  that  the  lawyers  of  the 
"  Times  wished  to  bring  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resident  magistrates  Joyce,  Home, 
and  Shannon. 

The  letters  bearing  the  signatures  of  Charles 
Stewart  Pamell,  Patrick  Egan,  and  others,  which 
the  "  Times  "  had  published  in  foe  simile  in  its 
series  of  articles  on  "  Pamellism  and  Crime,"  and 
which  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission, were  traced  to  tneir  author  by  Mr.  Egan, 
who  reeognijced  in  those  attributed  to  himself 
certain  ezptenionft  that  he  had  used  some  ^ears 
before  in  a  correspondence  with  an  Irish  jour- 
nalist named  Kichard  Pigott  From  the  copies 
of  his  letters  he  discovered  that  the  forged  let- 
ters were  made  by  transposing  and  combining 
words  and  phrases  that  he  had  actuallywrittea 
to  Pigott,  with  bat  sll^t  additions.  Through 
Alexuider  Sullivan  the  proofs  ot  the  fo^ries 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Labouohere  in  London.  On  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  the  Pamell  letters 
were  manufactured  out  of  a  ^nuine  correspond- 
ence that  Mr.  Pamell  bad  with  the  forger  in  re- 
lation to  the  purchase  of  the  "  United  Ireland  " 
newspaper.  The  forged  letters  had  been  by  Pig- 
ott offered  to  Houston,  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Iri>yal  and  Patriotic  Union.  A  member  of  thaj; 
organization  tntve  Houston  the  money  to  pui> 
chase  them.  They  were  then  taken  to  Macaon- 
ald,  the  managing  editor  of  the  "  Times,"  who 
bought  them  for  publication,  paying  £8,0()0  alto- 
gether. Pigott  said  that  he  had  found  them  in 
an  old  valise  in  Paris.  There  were  no  envelopes 
or  post-marks  to  indicate  that  the  letters  had 
been  through  the  m^ls.  Pigott  was  a  notorious 
blackmailer  and  forger  who  made  a  trade  of 
purveying  ftilse  documents  and  scandalous  ex- 
posures, yet  no  inquiries  were  made  regarding 
his  character.  Mr.  Labouehere,  after  discovering 
who  was  the  forger,  called  Pigott  to  his  house, 
confronted  him  with  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  solici- 
tor, Mr,  Lewis,  and  extracted  a  written  confes- 


sion from  him.  Pigott  then  told  the  "'Rmes*' 
lawyer  he  could  give  no  testimony  that  would 
help  the  ease  or  tend  to  substantiate  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters,  and  asked  to  be  excused 
from  going  upon  the  stand  and  exposing  himself 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Dublin  Nationwists.  On 
being  pressed,  threatened,  and  promised  with  re- 
ward and  protection,  and  seeing  no  way  to  es- 
cape from  prison,  except  by  adhering  to  his  origi- 
nal story,  he  went  before  the  commission  with  a 
statement  that  Mr.  Labouehere  had  offered  him 
a  bribe  of  £1,000  if  he  would  swear  that  the  let- 
ters were  forgeries.  On  being  confronted  with 
the  parallel  passages  and  other  proofs  of  forfieiT, 
he  broke  down  on  cross-examination  and  ad- 
mitted bis  crime.  Two  of  the  Irii^  police  ser^ 
^eantswho  were  detained  in  London  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  "  Times  "  had  watched  Pigott  night 
and  day  before  this,  but  now  they  coDveniently 
let  him  escape  to  Paris,  whence  he  traveled 
under  a  false  name  to  Madrid,  and  there  shot 
himself  on  March  1,  having  previously  written 
to  Mr.  Soames  that  the  confession  that  he  had 
made  to.  Ur.  Labouehere  was  the  truth.  On 
27,  Attorney-General  Sir  Richard  Webster,  coun- 
sel for  the  "  Times."  withdrew  the  letters  from 
the  consideration  of  the  court,  and  the  "  Times  " 
published  an  apology  saying  that  it  accepted  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Pamell's  testimony  that  the  letters 
attributed  to  him  were  forgeries,  and  would  ac- 
knowledge the  same  in  respect  to  those  falsely 
attribute  to  Hr.  Egan,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr. 
O'Kelly.  Yet  Lord  &lisbury,  a  few  days  later, 
in  a  political  address,  said  that  he  was  not  ready 
to  admit  that  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  were 
not  the  authors  of  the  letters.  Mr.  Pamell 
brought  suit  fwainst  the  "Times ""for  lible. 

Ij6  Caron,  who  pretended  to  have  been  a  major 
fti  the  American  volunteer  army,  a  British  spy 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood, 
disclosed  the  inner  workings  and  secret  putpot^s 
of  the  American  Clan-na-Gael  Association.  He 
accused  Patrick  Egan,  Alexander  Sullivan, 
Thomas  Brennan,  and  other  prominent  Ameri- 
can Land  Leaguers  of  being  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  revolutionary  organization  and  promoters 
of  dynamite  outrages,  and  also  testified  to  con- 
ferences ttiat  Charles  S.  Pamell  and  other  parlia> 
mentaiT  leaders  had  with  the  chief  Fenians  when 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  most  direct 
evidence  that  was  brought  out  during  the  inves- 
ti^tion  to  connect  theLuid  Leaguers  of  Ireland 
with  the  revolutionists,  with  the  exception  of  , 
Sheridan,  Brennan,  and  Egan.  The  main  drift 
of  the  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  showed  separa- 
tion and  antagonism  between  the  parliamentaiy 
leaders  and  the  party  of  physical  force. 

The  International  Sn^ar  Convention.— 
The  convention  that  was  signed  at  London  on 
Aug.  80, 1888,  by  the  representatives  of  Germany, 
England,  Austria-Hungary,  ■  Belriiira,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  and  Spun,  was  joined  in  1889  by 
Turkey  and  Egypt.  Franca  assented  to  the 
principle  of  the  abolition  of  bounties,  and  re- 
served the  right  to  join  definitely  after  all  na- 
tions producing  raw  or  refined  sugar  had  given 
their  adhesion,  and  after  the  Government  ob- 
tained knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
countries  and  had  satisfied  itself  that  they  af- 
forded a  sufficient  safeguard  against  direct  or 
indirect  bounties.  The  drawbacks  paid  on  sugar 
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exports  were  not  orifcinally  intended  to  be  boun- 
ties, but  alter  tbe  discover;  of  the  osmose  and 
Nation  prooeaseB  and  of  chemiofti  methods  for 
recoTering  the  unorystallized  sugar  in  molasses, 
irith  other  improvements,  had  increased  the 
SBCcharine  yield,  which  the  law  fixed  at  a  ton  of 
sugar  to  iZi  tons  of  beets,  until  finally  a  ton 
could  be  extracted  from  8^  tons  of  beet-root,  the 
Continental  goremments  found  themselves  pay- 
ing heavy  bounties ;  and  yet  each  was  loath  to 
change  tbe  standard  adopted  by  law,  for  fear  of 
giring  an  advantMB  to  the  sugar  producers  of 
other  countries.  The  amount  ot'  the  French 
bounties  in  1887  was  estimated  at  76,000,000 
fmncs.  In  Germany  the  yield  of  the  sugar  tax 
feU  from  48,000,000  marks  in  1876  to  27,000,000 
marks  in  1888.  The  powers  taking  part  in  the 
conference  agreed  to  postpone  the  date  when  the 
oonvention  should  so  into  operatioi  till  Sept  1» 
1881,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
French  Oovemment  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  sagar  producers. 

Tbe  German  Government,  which  had  sup- 
ported tbe  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the 
suppression  of  bounties,  had  a  law  enacted  to 
carrr  out  the  provisions  of  the  convention. 
When  the  English  Cabinet,  which  had  been  the 
prime  mover  in  the  whole  matter  and  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  induce  other  gOTem- 
ments  to  agree  to  the  eonvention,  brought  in  a 
bill  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions  it  encountered 
an  opt)06ition  of  unexpected  strength  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Liberals  and  from  the  industrial 
interests  that  would  be  unfavorably  affected, 
and  spread  among  the  general  publio  in  oonae- 
quance  of  representatioDs  of  the  Oladstonians 
iiiat  the  price  of  sugar  would  be  increased  by  a 
penny  a  pound  at  least  Tbe  West  Indian 
planters  were  represented  as  deserving  no  assist- 
ance because  toey  adhered  to  antiquated  and 
wasteful  methods,  whereas  in  Demerara,  where 
rational  methods  had  been  pursued,  the  produc- 
tion increased  from  80,119  tons  in  1876  to 
111,886  tons.  The  colonies  oould  not  supply 
the  demand,  and  the  mannfaotorers  of  con- 
fectionery,  who  use  150,000  tons  and  employ 
75.000  laborers,  would  be  compelled  to  give  up 
their  business  that  had  been  developed  under 
the  stimulus  of  cheap  sugar.  The  Liberals  in 
Parliament  argued  that  the  proposed  prohibi- 
tion of  imports  from  bounty-paying  countries 
was  contra^  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  most-fevored-na- 
tion  principle,  and  would  involve  England  in 
disputes  and  lead  to  reclamatione  especially  from 
France  and  the  United  States.  To  this  tbe 
ministers  replied  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  estopped  by  their  own  interpretation  of 
the  most-favored-nation  clause,  and  moreover 
that  th^  pay  no  bounty  on  sugar  exports,  and 
that  at  the  first  sugar  oonference  the  Freifch 
representatives  moved  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  excluding  special  arrangements  in  re- 

g.rd  to  sugar  from  the  operation  of  the  most- 
vored-nation  clause.  The  introduction  of  the 
measure  caased  considerable  irritation  in  France, 
where  the  sugar  producers  were  ready  to  bring 
pressure  on  their  Government  to  induce  it  to 
make  reprisals.  The  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  leading  part  that  it  had  taken  in 
negotiatmg  the  convention,  when  it  was  seen 


that  many  Liberal  Unionists  would  vote  against 
the  bill,  treated  its  acceptance  or  rejection  as  a 
matter  of  indiflerenoe  and  one  that  could  not  be 
made  a  question  of  confidence.  Finally  the 
Cabinet  concluded  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
the  question  foe  a  year,  although  a  declaration 
annexed  to  the  convention  provides  for  the  as- 
sembling eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
convention  of  a  special  commission  to  examine 
the  measures  taken  by  the  several  powers  for 
bringing  the  oonvention  into  force.  The  main 
object  the  lull  that  was  introduoed  into  Par* 
lisment  In'  Baron  de  Worms  on  April  11  was  to 
give  effect  to  the  penal  clause  of  the  convention, 
the  boycotting  clause,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill.  This  claose  provides  that 
sugar  and  other  saccharine  products  coming 
from  countries  that  maintain  a  Bvntetn  of  open 
or  disguised  bounties  slmll  either  m  sabjeeted  to 
conntervailin^  duties  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  bounties,  or  their  importation  be  pro- 
hibited altogether,  as  was  proposed  in  the  biU. 

I>ependenoIes.--The  aggregate  area  of  tbe 
Britisn  colonies  and  dependencies  is  nearly 
9,600,000  square  miles,  and  their  total  popnla- 
tion  more  than  375,500,000.  The  fortress  and 
naval  station  of  Gibraltar,  which  oommands  tiis 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  a  dvil 
pranUtfon  in  1888  of  2^467  and  a  ganison  of 
o,w3  British  soldiers,  pays  its  own  expenses  by 
means  of  port  dues,  rents,  and  excise  duties. 
The  revenue  for  1887  was  £55,617.  The  islands 
of  Heligoland  in  the  North  Sea.  36  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  E!lbe,  are  inhabited  by  about 
2,000  pec^e,  and  in  fhe  summer  season  are  vis- 
ited  l^  more  than  18,000.  The  revenue  from 
import  duties,  the  bathing  establishment,  and  a 
property  tax  was  £8,620  in  1887.  The  islands 
form  a  rendezvous  for  the  English  fishing  fleet 
In  the  Korth  Sea.  Malta,  a  colony  possessing 
representative  goTemment,  with  an  area  of  117 
square  miles  and  160,428  inhabitants  in  1888,  is 
an  important  naval  and  military  station.  Of 
the  population  9,091  were  Engflsfa  and  1,096 
foreigners.  The  British  garrison  numbered 
6,930.  The  revenue  in  1887  was  £210,186,  and 
the  expenditure  £280,187. 

Cyprus  is  an  island  in  the  Levant,  41  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Syria,  which  still  forms  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  name,  though  trans- 
ferred to  British  administration  in  1878.  The' 
area  is  8,584  square  miles,  and  the  popnlation  in 
1881  was  186,178,  of  whom  187,681  belonged  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  46,468  were 
Mohammedans.  The  chief  exports  are  wines, 
carobs,  cotton,  raisins,  silk-cocoons,  wool,  and 
grain.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1887-'68 
was  £856,875,  and  of  the  exports  £201,266.  The 
revenue  in  ld87-'88  was  £145,448,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £118,826,  exclusive  of  the  annual 
tribute  of  £92,800  payable  to  Turkey.  The 
salaries  paid  in  1887-'88  amounted  to  £66,498. 
Parliament  voted  a  grant  in  aid  of  £18,000  on 
account  of  the  deficit  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Britiijh  administration  has  been  so  much 
more  expensive  and  less  efiicient  than  the  Torit- 
ish  that  Uie  people  are  becoming  annually  more 
impoverished  and  are  sinking  into  serfdom, 
while  all  the  land  is  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  money-lenders.  They  have  often  appealed 
to  the  British  Qovenuneott  but  nothing  has  ' 
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been  done  for  their  relief.  In  May,  1889,  a 
deputation,  con^iisting  of  tbe  archbishop  and 
three  membeni  of  the  assembly,  went  to  Eng- 
land to  lay  their  grierances  before  the  Govern- 
ment. The  ^mpToymeDt  of  British  officials 
makes  the  taxes  £75,000  a  year  heavier  than  un- 
der Turkish  rule.  The  administration  of  the 
police  is  in  the  hands  of  incapable  persons,  and 
as  a  consequence  crimes  and  deeds  of  violence 
have  become  much  more  common  than  formerly. 
The  island  is  in  pressing  need  of  irri^tion 
canals  and  of  roads.  Manv  of  the  inhabitants, 
after  losing  their  farms,  nave  settled  on  the 
neighboring  mainland.  -  Taxes,  which  amount  to 
one  fifth  of  the  income  of  the  islanders,  can 
only  be  collected  by  selling  tbe  movable  prop- 
erty even  of  farmers  who  formerly  were  prosper- 
ous. The  Cypriote  deputation  su^ested  in  the 
way  of  remedies  that  administrative  economies 
should  be  effected  by  lowering  the  salaries  of 
the  foreign  officials  and  reducing  their  number; 
thtA  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  should  be  done 
away  with  by  raising  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government ;  and  that  a  special  agricult- 
ural department  ^ould  be  created  and  an  agri- 
oultunl  bank  established  to  make  advances  to 
the  peasants  on  easier  terms  than  they  can  ob- 
t^n  from  the  nsnrers.  The  report  of  the  Chief 
Justice  itor  1887-'88  shows  an  increase  of  48 
per  oent  in  crimes  of  violence  over  1886-*8|^ 
when  the  figures  showed  an  advance  of  W 
per  cent  over  those  of  ld85~*86.  In  the  sea- 
son of  1887-'88  there  was  a  severe  dronght 
and  almost  an  entire  failure  of  the  grain  crops, 
causing  much  suffering  trom  hunger.  Large 
numbers  of  animals  were  sent  out  of  the  island  to 
be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring,  because  there 
was  no  fodder.  The  Government  imported  a 
large  quantity  of  food  for  the  people. 

Aden,  an  important  coaling  station  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  is  administered  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bombay  Government.  Exclusive  of  the 
island  of  P«dm,  the  wea  of  the  district  of  Aden, 
a  rocky  peninsular,  is  75  square  miles,  and  the 
population  is  34,711.  The  Somali  coast  protec- 
torate opposite  is  administered  by  the  politi- 
cal resident  of  Aden.  It  extends  from  43°  16' 
east  longitude  around  Cape  Guardafui  as  far 
south  as  Kas  Hafun.  The  chief  port  is  Berbera, 
from  which  are  exported  coffee,  ^ms,  hides, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  The  Kuria  Mnna  islands,  off 
the  .^at^an  coast,  and  the  island  of  Socotra,  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  having  an  area  of  8,000 
square  miles  atid  4,000  population,  are  also  at- 
tached to  Aden.  The  chief  product  of  Socotra 
is  aloes.    It  was  formally  annexed  in  1886. 

British  North  Borneo  is  a  territory  31,106 
square  miles  in  extent,  which  was  acquired  by 
purchase  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu 
in  1877,  by  Alfred  Dent  and  Baron  Overbeck. 
The  British  North  Borneo  Company  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  1881  a  royal  charter  was  granted  au- 
thorizing it  to  acquire  and  exercise  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty under  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  in  1889  ext«nded  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Crown  over  the  territory^,  which  had 
been  increased  in  1884  by  the  province  of  Dent 
in  the  south.  The  population  is  about  175,000, 
consisting  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast, 
Chinese  tra^rs,  laborers,  and  artisans,  and  native 


tribes  in  the  interior.  The  imports  for  the  first 
half  of  1889  amounted  to  $586,442  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $198,840,  being  an  increase  of  4S  and  16 
per  cent,  refipectively  over  the  corresponding 

Seriod  of  1888.  The  export  of  gutta-pracha  has 
ecreased,  while  India-rubber  h^  increased,  and 
rattans,  birds'  nests,  and  seed  pearls  show  great 
improvement.  The  staple  export  is  timber, 
which  shows  an  increase  notwithstanding  a 
greatly  augmented  local  demand.  There  were 
5,016  immigrants  in  the  first  six  months  of  1888^ 
of  whom  ifin  were  Chinese  and  fi,113  UalaTS. 
The  number  of  emigrants  was  l,12fi.  In  1888  a 
demand  for  land  arose  for  tobacco  plantations 
when  it  was  found  to  be  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  commercially  valnable  Sumatra 
variety.  The  North  Borneo  Company  has  en- 
gaged in  this  culture,  and  there  are  20  subsidiary 
companies  employing  Chinese  labor  in  growing 
toboicco.  Sago  is  also  cultivated.  The  receipts 
of  the  company  for  1888  amounted  to  £63,135, 
mcluding  £87,995  from  soles  of  land.  The 
expenditures  were  £21,^  less  tiian  the  total 
receipts,  but  if  the  land  sales  are  reckoned  as 
capital  and  not  as  revenue,  according  to  tbe 
onginal  purpose  of  the  company,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  £16,494  in  the  gear's  accounts.  The 
sources  of  revenue  are,  besides  land  sales,  opinm, 
liquor,  and  gambling^,  farms,  birds'  nests,  stamm, 
licenses,  import  duties,  royalties,  etc.  In  1888 
and  1889  the  expenditure  was  increased  by  a 
warlike  expedition,  which  added  much  valuable 
cultivated  land  to  the  company's  possessions. 
The  Pangeran  Shabander,  a  Malay  chief,  whose 
territo^  was  surrounded  bv  that  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company,  claimed  that  it  extended 
from  the  Padas  Besar  to  the  Padas  Kliao.  which 
are  two  large  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Labuau.  The 
company  asserted  that  it  was  only  over  the  baran 
of  the  Padas  Damit,  a  smaller  stream  between 
the  other  two,  that  he  had  authority.  The  Sultan 
of  Brunei,  the  PangeTan'ssurerain,  'ad[nowledged 
the  justice  of  the  companies  claim,  for  he  had 
granted  the  part  of  the  Fangeran's  dominion 
that  was  in  controversy  to  the  company  in  1884; 
but  he  refused  to  enforce  his  decision,  and  the 
company,  rather  than  go  to  war  with  tbe  Pan- 
geran, left  bim  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory.  The  Pangeran  was  con- 
sidered a  bad  neighbor  who  gave  asylum  to  es- 
caped criminals,  and*  it  was  suspected  that  the 
Sarawak  authorities,  desiring  the  failure  of  the 
North  Borneo  Company,  encouraged  him  in  his 
insolent  and  annoying  conduct.  When  one  of 
the  company's  tax-collectors  was  killed  in  1888, 
his  brotner,  Si  Patek,  was  accused  of  the  crime. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  Pangeran  to  deliver  up 
the  murderer  to  the  company  or  to  the  Sultan 
for  trial,  the  Governor  of  the  Nor&  Borneo 
tertltoiy,  Charles  V.  Creof^,  sent  an  expedition 
up  the  Padas  Damit,  consisting  of  a  force  of 
Sikhs  that  was  recruited  for  the  purpose  at  Sin- 
gapore. The  Pangeran's  principal  fort  at  Ga- 
lola  was  captured,  with  a  loss  of  six  men,  early 
in  February,  1889.  and  an  attack  was  in  pr^ara- 
tlon  on  a  second  fort  when  Shabander  asked  the 
intervention  of  the  Bajah  of  Sarawak  Mid  the 
British  Govemorof  Labiun,  vho  is  consul-general 
to  Brunei.  At  the  intervention  of  the  consul-gen- 
eral an  armistice  was  granted,  and  Shabander 
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went  to  Brnnei  and  thence  to  Labuan,  where  he 
met  Governor  Creagh,  and  signed  a  treaty  ceding 
all  his  territory  to  the  company  and  agreeing  to 
go  away  forever  in  return  for  an  annuity  of 
92.180  per  annnnu  The  company's  flag  was 
hoisted  at  Padas  Damit  on  March  23,  and  the 
new  role  was  accepted  b;  the  natives  without 
any  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Pangeran,  who 
was  present,  represented  that  many  of  the  people 
were  addicted  to  incantations  and  exorcisms,  and 
suggested  that  such  practices  be  suppressed. 
The  governor  declined  to  follow  this  perfidious 
counsel,  replying  that  in  British  colonies  it  was 
not  QStul  to  mterfere  wi^  superstitions  customs 
so  long  as  they  caused  no  injary  to  any  put  of 
the  community. 

Labuau,  an  island  having  an  area  of  80^ 
square  miles,  about  6  miles  from  the  northwest 
coast  of  Borneo,  has  been  British  territory  since 
1846.  The  population,  consisting  mostly  of 
Halajn  from  Borneo,  is  6,298.  It  is  a  depot  for 
the  trade  in  sago,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  wax,  and 
other  products  <a  Borneo  and  other  islands, 
which  are  forwarded  from  Labouao  to  Singa- 
pore. The  exports  in  1887  amounted  to  £86,- 
990.  The  revenue  was  £4,167  and  the  expendi- 
ture £4,201.  In  188S  the  administration  of  La^ 
bouan  was  committed  to  the  officials  of  the 
North  Borneo  company. 

Sarawak  is  a  native  state  on  the  island  of 
Borneo  that  was  established  in  1840  by  Sir  James 
Brooke,  who  governed  it  under  the  title  of  Rajah, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1868  by  his  nephew  Charles 
Johnson  Brooke.  It  was  declared  a  British  pro- 
tectorate in  1888,  at  the  same  time  with  the  sul- 
tanate of  Brunei.  The  area  is  about  86,000 square 
mile^  and  the  population  800,000.  The  products 
are  similar  to  those  of  North  Borneo.  Coal  is 
found  in  abundance,  and  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals  are  found.  The  revenue  is  about  $280,- 
000,  and  the  imports  and  exports  $1,600,000 
each.  In  1880  the  Qhee  Hin,  a  Chinese  secret 
society  that  is  very  numerous  and  powerful  in 
Halay  countries,  threatened  to  make  trouble  for 
the  authorities,  and  Rajah  Brooke,  fearing  an 
insurrectioii  of  Chinese,  like  that  which  in  1867 
compelled  his  uncle  to  flee  for  a  time  from  the 
country,  arrested  and  tried  the  conspirators, 
and  condemned  them  to  severe  punishments. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  comprising  Singapore, 
PenauG',  with  Province  Wellesley,  and  Malacca, 
formerly  attached  to  the  Government  of  India, 
have  been  administered  since  1867  as  a  Crown 
colony.  The  Cooos  Islands  were  annexed  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  1886,  and  Christmas  Island 
in  1886k  Province  Wellesley  is  a  strip  of  coast 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula. 
The  small  island  of  Pulau  Pangkor,  with  a 
small  strip  on  the  opposite  shore,  das  been  de- 
clared British  territory,  the  whole  beinp  known 
as  the  Dingdingo.  The  area  of  the  island  of 
Singapore  is  206  square  miles ;  of  the  island  of 
Penang,  107  square  miles ;  of  Malacca,  extend- 
ing about  42  miles  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  about  600  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  Singapore  in  1881  was  139,439.  of  whom 
2,769  were  whites;  of  Penang,  189,923,  includ- 
ing 674  whites;  of  Malacca,  93,539,  including 
40  whites.  Of  the  total  colored  population 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  174,393  were  Malavs, 
174^7  Chinese,  and  98,579  natives  of  India. 


The  native  states  of  Perak,  Selan^r,  Sungei 
Ujong,  Jelebu,  Johore,  the  Negri  Sembi£ji 
group  of  small  states  in  the  interior,  and  since 
1888  Pahang,  together  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  puninsuiai  are  under  British  protection. 
The  area  of  Perak  is  7,950  square  miles,  popula- 
tion 179,590;  the  area  of  Selangor  3,000  square 
miles,  popuUtion  120,000;  the  area  of  Sungei 
UjoDg  660  square  miles,  population  14,000 ;  the 
area  of  Jelebu  and  the  Negri  Sembilan  is  2,000 ; 
of  Johore,  8,000;  and  of  Pahang,  10,000  square 
miles.  The  principal  wealth  of  these  states  lies 
in  their  tin  mines,  which  are  largely  leased  and 
worked  by  Chinamen.  There  are  also  rich  gold 
mines  in  some  of  them.  The  country  is  very 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  coffee  and  cinchona 
culture  on  the  elevated  spots  and  of  rice  in  the 
lowlands.  In  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sungei  Ujong 
the  administration  is  largely  carried  on  by  a 
British  resident  and  his  stan  of  European  offi- 
cials. Jeleba  is  onder  the  control  of  the  Sungei 
Ujong  administration.  The  administration  of 
the  small  states  known  as  the  Sri  Menanti  Con- 
federacy is  under  the  control  of  a  British  super- 
intendent. The  sultans  of  Johore  and  Pahang, 
who  have  only  recently  accepted  a  protectoraU, 
have  confided  their  foreign  relations  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  and  are  reform- 
ing their  despotic  and  benighted  svstems  of 
government  under  the  advice  of  English  politi- 
cal agents.  The  revenue  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments  in  1887  was  £689,371,  and  the  expenditure 
£629,070.  Perak  in  the  same  year  raised  a  reve- 
nue of  £827.436,  and  expended  £277,796 ;  the 
revenue  of  Selangor  was  £1^,740,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £158,'^;  the  revenue  of  Sungei 
Ujong,  was  £36^808,  uid  the  expenditure  £lS,- 
tSm.  The  revenue  ctf  these  states  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  export  of  tin.  Selangor 
has  a  debt  of  £67,000,  and  Sungei  Ujong 
and  Negri  Sembilan  liave  likewise  contracted 
small  debts.  The  revenue  and  population 
of  the  native  states  is  rapidly  increasiDg, 
uid  liberal  soma  are  expended  on  sewerage, 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  improvements. 
The  revenue  of  Perak  in  1888  exceeded  $2,000,- 
000,  and  that  of  Selangor  was  $1,400,000.  The 
net  immigration  into  Ferak  in  the  same  year 
was  29,129,  and  into  Selangor  26,000.  There  are 
railroads  in  profitable  operation  in  both  states, 
and  new  ones  are  building.  Laws  have  been 
made  to  preserve  the  forests  from  destruction. 
The  exhaustive  culture  of  gambier  and  tapioca 
is  giving  way  to  other  products.  Agriculture  is 
advancing,  notwithstanding  the  preference  of 
the  Chinese  for  mining,  trading,  and  other  more 
lucrative  employments.  Exports  have  decreased 
in  value,  owin^  to  the  low  price  of  tin,  but  the 
quantity  has  increased.  The  Chinese  secret  so- 
cieties, which  often  become  a  menace  to  good 
order  where  they  are  allowed  to  develop,  bave 
been  subjected  in  the  native  states  to  stringent 
prohibitive  measures,  such  as  exist  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Dutch  colonies,  in  Siam,  and  else- 
where. Fretfuent  disturbances  have  been  caused 
by  these  societies,  and  in  1889  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Singapore  was  about  to  pass  a  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  all  Chinese  secret  societies, 
but  postponed  its  oouffideration  by  order  of  the 
Coloniid  Office.  The  members  of  roistered  secret 
societies  in  Singapore  number  about  7(^000  ud 
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ia  Penang  100,000.  The  imports  into  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  1887  amounted  in  Talue  to  $142,- 
800,000,  and  the  exports  to  1130,800,000.  The 
ohief  articles  of  import  and  export  for  which 
Singapore  is  a  market  are  opium,  rioe,  tea,  coflee, 
tolwoco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambier,  pep- 
per, gum,  rattans,  tin,  sago,  tapioca,  cigars.  The 
trade  is  largest  with  Netherlands,  India,  Qreat 
Britain,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Hong-Kopg, 
after  which  corae  Siam,  British  India,  British 
Barmah,  China,  French  Cochin-China,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  The  number  of  Tess^ 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1887  was 
7,07S,  of  4,313,901  tons,  and  the  number  cleared 
was  6,916,  of  4,043,105  tons,  ezchisire  of  native 
oraft,  numbering  11,664,  of  803,437  tons.  Bat^ 
teries  for  the  defense  of  Singapore  harbor  were 
completed  in  1888.  The  British  garrison  at 
Singapore,  including  two  companies  of  infantry 
at  Penang,  in  1889  numbered  1,818  men,  besides 
whom  there  was  a  small  force  of  Sikh  gnnnera. 

Ceylon  is  a  colony  having  a  representative 
form  of  government,  the  various  races  and 
classes  being  represented  by  6  of  the  15  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  area- of  the 
island  is  3>f,364  square  miles,  and  the  population 
was  in  1881,  as  determined  by  the  census,  3,769,- 
738,  eonaisting  of  1,469,553  males  and  1,390.185 
fenmes.  The  population  comprised  4,836  Bnro- 
peans,  17366  Eurasians  and  desoenduits  of 
Dutch  colonists,  1,846,614  indigenous  Singha- 
lese, 687,348  Tamils,  184,543  Moormen  or  de- 
scendants of  Arabs,  8,895  Molars,  3,338  Ved- 
dahs.  and  7,489  others.  Of  the  iiuropeans  4,074 
were  British.  The  militarv  population  was  not 
induded  in  the  cemns.  In  1889  the  British 
garrison  numbered  1,331  men.  The  principal 
r^iglous  creeds  had  the  following  numbers  of 
adherents  in  1881:  Buddhist,  1,698,070;  Hin- 
dus, 493,630;  Mohammedans,  197,775;  Chris- 
tians, 147,977.  The  revenue  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment in  1888  was  estimated  at  18,764,150 
rupees.  The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  at 
a  total  of  50,813,136  rupees,  and  the  exports  at 
40,018,869  rupees.  The  principal  exports  were 
coffee,  tea,  cinchona,  cacao,  plumbt^go,  cocoa- 
nut  products,  cinnamon,  and  areca  nuts.  There 
were  at  the  last  returns  638,804  acres  planted  to 
cocoa-nut  palm,  33,663  acres  devoted  to  Palmyra, 
areca,  and  other  palms,  743,038  acres  under  rice 
and  cereals,  104,108  acres  under  coffee,  109,647 
acres  under  tea,  and  8,463  acres  under  oinohoua. 
The  production  of  coffee  has  been  to  a  large  ex- 
tent abandoned,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
plantations  by  disease.  The  export  has  fallen 
off  from  834.509  hundred-weight  in  1879  to  178,- 
490  hundred-weight  in  1687.  The  culture  of  tea, 
cinchona,  cacao,  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  growing  in  recent  years. 
There  were  181  miles  of  railroad  completed  in 
1H87,  and  335  miles  were  projected  or  in  process 
of  construction. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  a  strip  of  the  Zanzi- 
bar const.  150  miles  long,  extending  from  Wanga, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  German  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, to  Tana  river,  was  in  1888  ceded  by  the 
Sultan  for  tho  period  of  fifty  vears  to  tho 
British  East  Africa  Company.  I^he  company 
claims  the  interior  between  the  German  pos- 
sessions and  Tana  river  and  as  far  inlana  as 
Victoria  Nyanxa,  by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded 


with  native  chiefs,  the  total  area  being  70,000 
square  miles.  It  has  received  a  charter  from  the 
British  Government  (see  Zakzibab). 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  has  a  Legislative  Council  in  which 
10  of  the  37  raemlfers  are  elective,  in  accordance 
with  a  change  in  the  Constitution  made  in  18^. 
The  Governor  is  Sir  John  Pope  Benessy.  who 
has  held  the  appointment  since  1883.  Under 
the  same  administration  are  Bodrigues,  Di^ 
Garcia,  and  the  Seychelles.  Mauritius  has  an 
area  oi  706  square  miles.  The  population  on 
Jan.  1.  1888,  was  868,168,  comprising  307.481 
males  and  160,883  females.  Of  the  total  351,- 
343  consisted  of  Indians,  and  the  remainder  in- 
cluded whites,  native  Africans,  Chinese,  and 
mixed  races.  There  were  8,946  Chinese.  The 
immigration  in  1867  was  364,  and  the  emigra- 
tion 1,950.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  had.a  popu- 
lation of  61,963  in  1887.  The  revenue  of  the 
colony  in  1887  was  6,858,919  rupees,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 7,f^909  rupees.  The  chief  prodnet 
18  sugar,  which  was  represented  by  33,969,998 
rupees  out  of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1887. 
amounting  to  35,996,056  rupees.  The  minor  ex- 
ports are  rum,  vanilla,  aloe  fiber,  and  cocoa-nut 
oiL  The  total  value  of  tha  imports  was  23,434.- 
100  rupees.  The  trade  is  ohieflv  with  British 
South  Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  The  total 
commerce  has  contracted  nearly  30  ji4>r  oent.  in 
four  years.  The  Sevchelles  had  in  1880  a  popu- 
lation of  16,753,  ana  exported  in  1887,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  soap,  vanilla,  tortoise-shell,  etc,  of  the  total 
value  of  631,789  rupees.  The  population  of 
Rodrigaes  was  1,836. 

The  British  Government  has  annexed  recently 
several  small  islands  and  island  groups  in  1^ 
Pacific.  The  nine  islands  constituting  the  Cook 
group,  which  includes  the  Hervey  Islands,  were 
proclaimed  English  territory  and  formally  occu- 
pied in  November,  1888.  The  islands  of  Rum- 
tua,  and  Rimitara,  formi^  part  of  the  Austral 

Soup,  were  promised  a  British  protectorate  at 
e  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  Prot- 
estant Christians,  their  desire  having  been  oom- 
muntcated  to  the  commander  of  the  naval  forces 
by  the  rulers  of  the  two  islands,  who  visited 
Iwratonga,  the  chief  island  of  the  Cook  group, 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  prot«8t  of  the  French 
Government,  to  which  Tubuai  and  Raivavai, 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Austral  group  belong, 
England  refrained  from  her  purpose,  and  the 
islands  were  occupied  by  France.  On  April  S3 
tho  British  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  Suwarrow 
Islands,  a  small  group  in  the  South  Pacific 
lying  northwest  of  the  Cook  Islands  in  13'  south 
latitude  and  163°  west  longitude.  The  group 
consists  of  three  wooded  islands  connected  by  a 
reef,  and  affording  an  excellent  anchoring  place. 
In  August  Humphrey  and  Rierson  islanaa,  in 
the  Manihiki  group,  to  the  north  of  the  Cook 
Islands,  were  taken  possession  of.  These  annex- 
ations were  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  util- 
ization of  the  islands  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed cable  between  Vancouver  and  Australia. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  England  has  the 
colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Lagos,  and  the 
Gold  Coast.  Sierra  Leone  includes  the  penin- 
sula of  that  name,  the  island  Sherbro,  and  other 
territory  adjoining,  its  total  area  being  468 
square  miles,  and  the  population  60,946,  U 
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whom  00  are  whites.  Freetown,  the  capital, 
with  21,980  inhabitants,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  military  forces  in  western  Africa, 
which  numbered  676  soldiers  in  1889.  The  reve- 
nue derived  chiefly  from  customs,  was  £60,637 
in  1887,  and  the  expenditure  £58,334.  The 
chief  exports  are  seeds,  nuts,  palm  oil  and  ker> 
nels,  hides,  and  ginger.  The  total  imports  in 
1887  were  valued  at  £806fi!td,  and  the  ezpmts 
at  £333,917. 

Gambia  was  constituted  into  an  independent 
colony  in  December,  1888.  It  has  an  area  of  41 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  14,160,  of 
whom  41  are  whites.  There  are  5,300  Moham- 
medans and  2,885  Christians,  mostly  Methodists. 
The  export  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  ground- 
nuts, minor  articles  beiag  hides,  beeswax,  and 
India-mbber.  The  imports  in  1887  amounted 
to  £80,800,  and  the  exports  to  £86,033.  The 
revenue  collected  in  1887  was  £13,453,  and  the 
expenditures  of  the  administration  were  £23,022. 

Lagos,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast,  was  de- 
tached from  the  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  in 
1866.  The  British  protectorate  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Guinea  from  2°  to  6°  of 
east  longitude.  The  area  of  Lagoe  is  1,071 
square  miles.  The  population  was  87,165  in 
1888,  including  117  whites.  The  Christians 
numbered  9,641.  The  revenue  in  1887  was  £51,- 
346,  and  the  expenditure  £78,610.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  export  are  palm  oil  and  palm  ker- 
nels, with  some  ivory.  The  imports  in  X887 
had  a  total  value  of  £410343,  and,  exports 
amounted  to  £401,460.  The  colony  maintains  a 
military  force  of  Houssas  and  Yombas  at  a  cost 
of  £12,000 per  annum. 

The  Gold  Coast  extends  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  about  350  miles  and  50  miles 
inland,  the  total  area  claimed  being  about  15,000 
square  miles,  not  including  the  protectorate, 
which  has  an  extent  of  14,400  squu^  miles 
mote.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  1,406,- 
450.  The  revenue  in  1887  was  £122,351,  and 
the  expenditure  £130,443.  The  leading  exports 
are  gold,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  and  gum.  The 
imports  of  all  the  West  African  colonies  are  cot- 
ton cloth,  rum,  gin,  toliacco,  and  provisions. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  £368,- 
716,  of  the  exports  £372,446.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  colonies  is  the  lack  of  labor.  The  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  laborers  is  in  contemplation. 
The  natives  of  the  coast  will  not  work  more  than 
13  necessary  to  supply  them  with  food.  The 
Krooraen,  who  are  trie  only  industrious  race  of 
Africans,  have  been  introduced  by  Governor  Ma- 
loOOT,  but  they  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  sufficient 
numbers.  The  oocoa-nnt  trees  might  yield  a 
good  trade,  but  the  fruit  is  wasted  through  lack 
of  enterprise,  and  nothing  is  done  with  the  fiber. 
The  coffee  shrub  grows  luxuriantly,  but  this 

Eroduct,  as  well  as  cocoa,  is  entirely  neglected 
y  the  people,  who  see  no  necessity  for  having 
other  exports  besides  palm  oil  and  kernels.  The 
trade  in  Calabar  beans  is  dying  out,  and  also 
that  in  rubber,  which  was  once  very  promising, 
and  in  ginger,  which  grows  with  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Monkey  skins  and  porcupine  quills 
are  ainong_  the  minor  exports.  The  annual  ex- 
port of  ivory  is  about  14,000  pounds,  the  value 
about  £4,O0O.  The  average  annual  export  of 
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gold  dust  for  five  years  has  been  20,268  ounces 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  work  the  gold 
mines,  although  of  capital  and  labor  it  is  uike 
difficult  to  obtain  as  much  as  is  required. 
Quartz  mines  have  at  various  times  been  opened 
under  the  superintendence  of  white  men;  but 
either  the  machinery  failed  to  reach  the  spot  or 
the  superintendents  died,  and  the  enterpnse  has 
been  given  up.  Witiiin  a  short  time,  however, 
shafts  have  wen  sunk  and  stamp  mills  erected 
at  several  places  on  the  Ancobra  river,  and 
mining  is  regularly  carried  on  under  European 
superintendence.  The  yield  of  gold  per  ton  is 
sufficient  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  outlay. 

The  four  West  African  colonies  have  been 
^imnlated  to  fresh  exertions  by  the  colonial 
and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Germans,  and 
especially  by  the  endeavors  of  the  French  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  over  the  interior.  In  order 
to  forestall  them  and  prevent  their  surrounding 
the  British  colonies,  shutting  them  out  from  the 
interior  and  ruining  their  trade.  Governor  Alfred 
Malonev,  of  Lagos,  made  every  effort  to  bring 
under  British  influence  and  protection  the  To- 
rubas  and  other  tribes.  He  has  succeeded  in  tiis 
purpose,  preserving  for  Lagos  a  free  route  to  the 
mterior  and  the  commerce  of  the  native  markets, 
and  by  treaties  with  the  chiefs  has  annexed  the 
Yoruba  countn^  and  obtained  free  access  to  and 
beyond  the  Kong  mountains  and  up  to  the 
sphere  of  the  Roval  Niger  Company.  From  their 
stations  on  the  uave  coast  a  French  agent  named 
Viard  visited  Abeokuta,  behind  Lagos,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Government  made  a 
treaty  with  the  rulers.  The  French  Government, 
on  being  interrogated,  said  that  it  intended  to 
make  no  use  of  the  political  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
Although  Abeokuta  contributes  two  fifths  of 
the  revenue  of  Lagos,  no  treaty  has  been  made 
with  that  country  since  1852  by  British  officials. 
The  enoroaohments  of  the  French  from  behind 
have  destroyed  the  possibility  of  the  expansion 
of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  have  curtailed 
their  revenues.  Warned  by  this,  the  Governor 
of  Lagos  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  prior 
claim  over  Yoruba,  which  with  its  2,500,000  in- 
habitants, furnishes  nearl  v  all  the  trade  of  Lagos. 
The  Governor  of  Senegal  in  extending  French 
possessions  occupied  territories  bordering  on  the 
river  Gambia  which  the  English  claimed  as  a 
part  of  their  dependencies.  In  deference  to  Brit- 
ish representations,  the  French  Government 
checked  the  progress  of  their  military  occupa- 
tions in  order  that  the  question  of  boundaries 
and  spheres  of  influence  might  be  discussed  dip- 
lomatically. 

In  1888  a  young  official  named  Dalr^mple 
was  sent  with  a  force  of  Houssas  to  the  distnct 
of  Tavieve  to  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  feuds 
between  the  natives.  Though  cautioned  not  to 
use  force  unless  compelled  to,  he  reported  on 
reaching  the  district  that  unless  he  was  allowed 
to  punish  the  people  the  expedition  wonld  result 
in  failure,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  he  ar- 
rested several  natives,  one  of  whom,  on  his  re- 
fusal to  go.  was  shot  dead,  probably  by  Datrym- 
ple.  A  fight  ensued,  in  which  Dalrymple  and 
some  of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  many  more 
on  the  other  side.  Assistant  Inspector  Akers 
with  03  Houssa  soldiers  was  sent  to  punish  the 
natives,  whom  they  attacked  in  their  villages 
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and  pursued  into  the  bush,  shooting  down  167. 
while  about  600  more,  including  women  and 
children,  perished  from  starvation  and  exposure. 
The  chief  and  principal  men  of  the  trildo  were 
brought  to  Accra  to  oe  tried  for  the  killing  of 
Dalrjmple.  The  judge  refused  to  entertain  a 
charge  of  conspiraoy  to  murder  and  the  attorney- 
general  refused  to  proseoute  them  for  mnrd«r, 
whereupon  the  Governor  called  together  the  Leg- 
islative Council,  which  passed  a  special  ordi- 
nance empowering  him  to  imprison  tnem  for  life 
without  trial. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany the  English  are  endeavoring  to  outstrip 
the  French  in  the  race  for  the  control  of  the 
Western  Soudan.  From  the  boundary  of  I^agos 
near  tJie  river  Benin  to  the  German  colony  of 
Cameroons  that  ends  at  Rio  del  Rey  the  entire 
coast,  including  the  delta  of  the  Niger  is  under 
British  protection,  and  is  administered  by  a 
consular  staff  in  accordance  with  an  order  in 
council  issued  in  1885.  This  coast  constitutes 
the  protectorate  of  the  Oil  rivers,  behind  which 
lie  tlie  territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company, 
a  limit«d  joint-stock  company  controlling  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Niger  and  Binu4 
rivers  under  the  authority  of  a  cnarter  granted 
on  July  10, 1886,  extending  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  territories  of 
the  company.  These  territories  are  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  German  sphere  of  influence. 
The  population  of  the  Niger  protectorate  is 
believed  to  be  1S,000,000,  oi  whom  more  than 
two  thirds  are  Mohammedans.  The  total  trade 
with  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  £1,200,000, 
oE  which  £750,000  comes  from  the  Oil  rivers 
and  £450,000  from  the  upper  Niger  and  the 
fiinue.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  India-rubber,  shea-butter, 
ivory,  ebony,  camwood,  indigo,  hides,  timber, 
gum,  and  cocoa.  The  imports  are  spirits,  gun- 
powder, cotton  prints,  firearms,  hardware,  soap, 
pottery,  fancy  articles,  tobacco,  and  rice.  There 
IS  an  export  duty  on  palm  oil  and  kernels  in 
the  Oil  river  territory.   The  Royal  Niger  Com- 

Kny  collects  both  import  and  export  duties, 
itish  as  well  hs  German  merchants  complain 
that  since  it  is  a  trading  company  the  right  to 
impose  duties  gives  it  the  -power  of  excluding 
all  competition,  and  that  it  uses  this  power  in 
the  fullest  measure.  As  soon  as  the  interna- 
tional convention  was  concluded  in  Berlin  in 
1885,  securing  perfect  freedom  of  trade  on  the 
Niger,  the  National  Africa  Company,  afterward 
the  Royal  Niger  Compan^i  which  in  1881  had 
bought  up  the  other  English  companies  trading 
on  the  Niger,  set  itself  to  render  the  convention 
a  dead  letter  as  far  as  that  river  was  concerned 
by  shutting  out  the  threatened  German  compe- 
tition and  securing  for  itself  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade.  An  expedition  under  Joseph  Thomson  in 
1885  visited  the  Sultans  of  Sokoto  and  Gando, 
and  reported  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with 
them  and  the  riraine  ohiefe,  securing  to  the 
company  the  exclusive  right  to  trade,  acquire 
land,  and  work  mines  in  their  territories.  The 
British  Government  then  endowed  the  company 
with  political  jurisdiction  over  the  region  thus 
acquired,  including  the  right  to  levy  duties.  By 
those  treaties  the  company's  sphere  of  influence 
was  extended  to  Sago,  on  the  middle  Niger,  and 


to  Yola,  on  the  upper  Benn&  The  Une  delimit- 
ing the  German  sphere  of  influence  was,  on  the 
strength  of  these  treaties,  drawn  from  Rio  del 
Rey  to  Yola.  German  traders  have  been  unable 
to  acquire  sites  for  factories  on  the  rivers,  "and 
in  1888  one  of  them  who  entered  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  natives  was  expelled  from  the 
Niger  protectorate.  The  complaints  were  so 
many  that  the  Germui  Government  sent  its  con- 
sul in  Lagos,  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  to  the  Niger 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  things  there.  The 
English  Government  likewise  dispatched  an  offi- 
cial on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Herr  von  Puttkamer 
is  said  to  have  had  difflcnlties  thrown  in  his  way, 
the  inhabitants  being  forbidden  bo  communicate 
with  him  or  to  sell  nim  food.  There  was  a  re- 
port that  he  was  made  a  Misoner  bv  the  natives 
at  the  instigation  of  an  official  of  the  company, 
and  diplomatic  representations  were  resorted  to 
by  his  Government  to  secure  for  him  better  treat- 
ment. Most  of  the  treaties,  according  to  the 
German  report,  are  fictitious,  as  the  Mohamme- 
dan rulers  nave  from  the  first  refused  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  company.  English  as 
well  as  German  merchants  complain  tluit  they 
are  subjected  to  annoying  restrictions,  that  they 
are  allowed  to  trade  only  at  certain  places,  that 
their  vessels  are  stopped  and  the  cargoes  confis- 
cated, and  that  every  possible  obstacle  is  placed 
in  the  way  of  free  trade,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
posts that  have  been  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to 
destroy  all  profits  for  outsiders.  The  natives  are 
heavily  taxed,  yet  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  company,  which  does  notpre- 
tend  to  govern  the  country.  The  leader  of  an 
expedition  sent  by  the  companyinto  the  interior 
in  1889  had  a  difficulty  witn  some  of  his  native 
followers,  in  consequence  of  which  several  of 
them  were  killed. 

King  Ja  Ja,  of  Opobo,  in  the  Oil  river  terri- 
tory, was  accused  of  breaking  a  treaty  concluded 
in  1884,  by  obstructing  the  English  consul  who 
visited  the  npper  river  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing freedom  of  trade.  The  chief  was  in- 
veigled on  board  a  steamer  and  taken  away  to 
Accra  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  was  put 
through  the  forms  of  a  trial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  the  period  of  five  years.  He  was 
taken  in  May,  1889,  to  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  given  a  residence  on  the  island  of  St  Yin- 
oent.  where  he  was  joined  by  his  children  and  one 
of  his  wives.  The  people  of  the  Opobo  river  were 
offended  at  the  removal  of  their  ruler  and  at  the 
measures  taken  to  abolish  their  trading  privi- 
leges, which  they  resisted  by  foree.  Admiral 
Wells,  on  the  ship  "Raleigh,"  blockaded  the 
mbuth  of  the  Opobo,  and  oraered  the  chiefo  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  and  war  canoes  and  pay  a 
fine,  and  to  remove  the  boom  that  they  had 
placed  across  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  complied,  and  the  blockade 
was  raised  when  the  obstructions  were  removed. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  the  island  of  Ascension, 
86  square  miles  in  extent,  with  200  inhalntant^ 
is  used  as  a  naval  station,  and  is  visited  by 
whalers.  About  800  miles  from  Ascension  ana 
1,200  from  the  coast  of  Africa  is  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  formerly  valuable  as  a  port  of  call  on 
the  cape  route  to  India  The  area  of  the  island 
is  47  square  miles,  and  its  population — which  is 
constantly  decreasing — was  S,086  in  18G8, 
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irhom  4,815  were  natives.  The  revenue  in  1887 
was  £11,043;  expenditure,  £11,369.  There  is  ft 
Taloable  whale-flshery  managed  by  Americans. 

Qn  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  80  miles 
east  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  the  Falkland 
Islands,  6,600  square  miles  in  extent,  consisting 
of  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  about  100  small 
islands.  The  population,  numbering  about  1,800, 
of  whom  nearly  two  thirds  are  males,  is  com- 
posed of  British  colonists  who  follow  sheep-rais- 
ing as  their  chief  industry.  The  revenue  in  1887 
was  £8.968.  and  the  expenditure  £9,138.  The 
imports  amounted  to  £66,785,  and  the  exports, 
consisting  of  wool,  frozen  meat,  live  sheep  to 
Chili,  skins,  and  tallow,  were  valued  at  £107,- 
995.  In  1888  the  shipments  of  frozen  mutton 
were  discontinued  and  those  of  live  sheep  almost 
ceased,  causing  a  considerable  decline  in  the  to- 
tal value  of  exports. 

The  Bermudas  are  a  group  of  360  small  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 580  miles  east  of  thecoast 
of  North  Carolina.  Only  18  or  30  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited.  The  total  area  is  ^  square  miles. 
The  population  was  estimated  in  1880  at  15,584, 
of  whom,  9.379  are  colored.  The  military  force 
maintained  there  in  1888-'89  was  1,407.  The 
revenue  in  1887  was  £S7,401,  and  the  expendi- 
tare  £28.781.  For  1888-^  the  estimated  rere- 
nne  was  £39,199,  and  the  expenditure  £31,867. 
The  revenue  from  customs  was  estimated  for  that 
year  at  £28,700.  There  was  a  public  debt  in 
1889  of  £8,614.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
are  salaries,  public  works,  ecclesiastical,  and  edu- 
cation. The  Imperial  Government  in  1888  ap- 
propriated a  ^ant  in  aid  of  £2,200.  The  present 
Qovemor  is  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  L.  J. 
Galway.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  CouncU, 
a  Legislative  Council  of  10  members  nominated 
by  the  Crovm,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  86 
elected  members.  The  Bermudas  are  a  laTorite 
winter  resort  for  Americans.  The  food  supplies 
are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  all  the  exports,  consisting  of  onions,  beets, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  bananas,  etc.,  go  to  those 
countries.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was 
£264,920,  and  of  the  exports,  £88,921.  Both  im- 
ports and  exports  showed  an  advance  in  1888, 
the  latter  being  valued  at  £99,650,  the  increase 
being  due  mainly  to  the  larger  amounts  obtained 
for  onions  and  lily  bulbs. 

British  Guiana  comprises  three  settlements 
that  are  named  from  the  principal  rivers — 
Demerara,  E8se(juibo,  and  Beroice.  The  bound- 
ary  between  Guiana  and  Venezuela  has  been  in 
dispute.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  109,000 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1887  was  277,- 
088.  The  revenue  in  1887  was  £468,870,  and  the 
expenditure  £480,214.  For  1888  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  £502,083,  and  the  expenditure 
at  £601,253.  The  public  debt  was  £416.700  in 
1888.  The  chief  product  is  sugar,  in  addition 
to  which  and  the  by-products  rum  and  molasses, 
timber,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  are  exported.  The 
value  of  the  imports — chief  of  which  are  flour, 
and  provisions,  coal,  machinery,  and  fertilizers — 
was  £1,603,175  in  1887,  and  that  of  the  exports 
was  £2,190,592. 

Trinidad,  another  sugar  colony,  is  a  large 
iflland  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
area  is  1,754  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1887  was  estimated  at  188,486.   Coolie  labor  is 


used.  There  were  1,860  immigrants 
brought  from  India  in  1888,  while  486  returned, 
having  served  their  terms.    Many  renew  their 

contracts  after  their  time  has  expired,  and  othera 
return  to  settle  after  having  gone  home.  Al- 
though the  exports  of  sugar  have  greatly  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  other  valuable  crops  have 
been  introduced.  The  export  of  sugar  m  1888 
amounted  to  £724,163,  as  against  £800,505  in 
1887;  but  the  total  exports  rose  from  £1,870,612 
to  £2,132,761.  The  cocoa  crop  was  an  excellent 
one,  the  export  being  valued  at  £611,876,  as 
against  £364,420  in  1887.  Among  other  exports 
the  largest  were  asphalt,  bitters,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
molasses.  The  fruit  trade  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago with  New  York  has  grown  up  recently  by 
means  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers,  and  will  be 
inoieased  when  railroad  communication  shall  be 
established  with  the  fertile  districts  of  the  in- 
terior. Tob^o,  with  an  area  of  114  square  miles 
and  10,987  inhabitants,  was  annexed  to  Trinidad 
in  1888.  The  revenue  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment in  1888  amounted  to  £480,522.  which  was 
£17,000  more  than  the  expenditure,  although  tlie 
latter  was  £80,000  in  excess  of  that  of  1887. 
Trinidad  has  a  debt  of  £552,680. 

The  Windward  Islands  have  a  total  area  of 
square  miles.  The  papulation  of  Grenada 
in  1888  was  48,846;  of  St  Vincent,  46,776;  of 
St.  Lucia,  42,300.  The  Grenadines  are  attached 
half  of  them  to  St.  Vincent,  and  half  to  Gren- 
ada. The  revenue  of  St.  Lucia  in  1887  was 
£39,966;  of  St.  Vincent,  £29,899;  of  Grenada. 
£46,748.  The  exporte  of  St  Vincent,  of  which 
sugar  and  arrowroot  are  the  leading  articles, 
were  valued  at  £86,770 ;  Grenada's  exports  were 
valued  at  £217,740,  cocoa  figuring  for  £186,412; 
and  the  toUl  for  St.  Lucia  was  £117,748. 

The  Leeward  Islands  have  a  total  area  of  479 
square  miles.  Their  population  in  1884  was 
122,769.  The  revenue  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis, 
and  Anguilla  amounted  to  £38,702  in  1887;  of 
Antigua,  £44,082;  of  Hontserrat  £6^04;  of 
Domenica.  £16,702 ;  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  £1,746. 
The  exports  of  the  Virgin  Islands  were  £4,514  in 
value ;  of  St  Kitt's  and  Nevis,  £233,821 ;  of  An- 
tigua, £147,000 ;  of  Montserrat  principally  lime 
juice,  £25,286;  of  Domenica,  £48,106.  A  force 
of  1,118  British  soldiers  was  stationed  in  1889  on 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

Barbadoes  was  administered  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Windward  Islands  till  1886.  Its  area  is 
166  square  miles.  The  population  in  1881  was  . 
178,522,  of  whom  16,672  were  whites.  The  reve- 
nue in  1887  was  163,489,  and  the  expenditure 
£154,610.  The  exports  had  a  total  value  of 
£1,063,308,  the  export  of  sugar  being  £708,627, 
and  that  of  molasses,  £138,427. 

Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  has  an  area  of  4,200,  and  in  1881  lutd 
580,804  inhabitants,  of  whom  14,432  were  whites, 
109,046  colored,  444,186  pure  blacks,  and  the  re- 
mainder Chinese  and  coolies.  The  number  of 
immigrants,  mostly  East  Indian,  in  1888  was 
13,066,  of  whom  1,002  were  indentured  laborers. 
Turk's  Island  and  Caicos,  which  are  annexed  to 
JamaiciL  have  an  area  of  224  square  miles  and 
4,778  inhabitants.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Blake.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  by  a  L^islative  Assembly,  which  is 
partly  elective.  Aingston,  the  capital  of  Jamai- 
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ca,  has  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  British 
garrison  in  1889  numbered  1,287  troops.  The 
revenue  in  1887  was  £605,997,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £633,527.  The  revenue  in  1888  was  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  year  before 
and  leave  a  surplus  of  £ilO,000.   About  half  the 


GREAT  EASTERN,  the  largest  ship  ever 
afloat.  Isambard  K.  Brunei,  a  oivil  engineer  of 
Portsmouth,  England,  was  her  designer,  and  to 
him  is  due  the  creditef  her  cellular  construction. 
Tbe  ship  was  built  at  Millwall,  on  the  Thames, 
England,  by  Scott  Russell.    Ue  designed  her 
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revenue  is  derived  from  import  duties.  The 
debt  is  growing  larger,  and  is  now  over  £1,500,- 
000,  half  of  the  entire  sum  having  been  raised  to 
build  railroa4ls.  The  exports  in  1887  amounted 
to  £1,509,010.  In  1888  they  rose  to  £1,828,590, 
the  highest  figure  for  nine  years,  while  imports 
amounted  to  £1.695,605.  The  improvement  in 
the  export  trade  is  the  result  of  increases  in 
cocoa,  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  bananas,  oranges,  gin- 
ger, sugar,  and  logwood.  Since  1883  sugar  nas 
decreased  from  31*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
ports until  it  formed  in  1888  only  17*3  por  cent., 
while  coffee  has  risen  from  7'3  per  cent,  to  19'3 
per  cent,  and  fruit  from  10-3  per  cent,  to  21-2 
per  cent.  In  1681  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
was  66'5  per  cent,  of  the  total  commerce  of  the 
colony,  and  from  that  it  has  declined  to  40*2  per 
cent.,  while  the  share  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  from  18'9  per  cent,  in  1881  to  43-2  per 
cent,  in  1888.  The  inhabitants  of  Turk's  and 
Caicos  islands  suffeml  much  from  a  drought  in 
1888  and  from  the  effects  of  a  hurricane,  which 
interfered  with  the  salt  industry,  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

The  Bahama  Islands,  of  which  20  are  inhab- 
ited, have  an  area  of  5,450  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  43,521  pei*sons,  of  whom  about 
11.000  are  whites.  The  revenue  in  1887  was 
£45.870,  and  the  expenditure  £43.955.  The  ex- 
ports in  1887  amounted  to  £125,464.  The  sponge 
fisherv  was  formerly  the  most  important  indus- 
try. The  cultivation  of  pineapples  and  other 
fruits  has  received  much  attention,  and  recently 
the  culture  of  sisal  hemp  eclipses  every  other 
enterprise,  and  has  attracted  foreign  capital. 


lines,  and  held  himself  responsible  for  her  archi* 
lecture.    She  was  first  named  the  ■'  lieviathan." 
then  "Great  Ship,"  and  finally  "Great  East- 
ern." Her  size  was  supposed  to  give  her  greater 
immunity  from  accident  than  smaller  vessels, 
and  it  was  thought  she  was  to  revolutionize  the 
ship-building  of  the  world.    Her  tonnage,  from 
bunder's  measurements,  was  23,937  tons,  and  her 
registered  tonnage,  including  engine  space,  18.- 
914.    Draught,  when  lailen,  30  feet;  light,  20 
feet.   Length, between  perpendiculars,  680  feet: 
on  upper  deck,  693  feet.    Breadth  of  beam.  63 
feet:  including  paddle-boxes,  120  feet.  Depth 
at  side,  58  feet,  or  70  feet  to  top  of  bulwarks. 
Depth  of  hold,  24  feet.  Stowage  for  cargo,  0,000 
tons.     Capacity  of  coal-bunkers.  12,000  tons. 
Daily  consumption  of  coal — paddles,  123  tons; 
screw,  180  tons.  She  had  8  engines  and  SO  aui- 
iliarv  engines.   Nominal  horse-power  of  screw, 
1,600.    Horse-power  of  paddle,  1,000.  Indicated 
horse-  power  of  screw,  4,000.    Indicated  horse- 
power of  paddle,  3,6()0.    The  diameter  of  the 
screw  cylinder  was  7  feet;  number  of  screw  cyl- 
inders, 4.   The  diameter  of  the  paddle  cylinder, 
was  fl  feet  2  inches;  number  of  paddle  cylinders. 
4.   The  pitch  of  the  screw  was  37  feet,  and  it 
had  4  blades.   Its  weight  was  36  tons.  The  boil- 
ers supplying  the  paddle  engines  had  a  heating 
surface  of  4,800  feet,  and  those  of  the  screw  en- 
gines 5,000  square  feet.   She  was  built  without  a 
keel,  and  rolled  badly.   She  had  4  decks.  The 
length  of  the  forecastle  was  140  feet;  height, 
8  feet;  total  length  of  principal  saloons. 400  feet; 
height  of  saloon  on  lower  deck,  13  feet  8  inches; 
height  of  saloon  on  upper  deck,  13  feet ;  length 
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of  upper  saloon,  70  feet;  width,  80  feet.  She 
carried  6,500  yards  of  sail,  and  had  0  masts  of  hol- 
low wrought  iron,  with  iron  spars ;  the  shrouds 
and  rig^Dg  were  of  iron-wire  rope ;  the  raizzen 
mast  was  of  wood.  The  iron  masts  bad  mechani- 
cal safeguards  provided  for  their  removal,  should 
necessity  require.  She  was  equipped  with  20 
large  boats  and  3  steam  launches.  The  paddle- 
boxes  were  56  feet  in  diameter,  by  18  feet  in 
deptli,  and  had  each  30  strokes  She  had  5  fun- 
nels, each  100  feet  high,  by  6  feet  in  diameter. 
Two  of  ber  10  anchors  weighed  10  tons  each. 
The  chain  cable  was  a  mile  u>Dg,  and  each  link 
weighed  SO  pounds.  The  weight  of  anchor  and 
cables  was  358  tons.  Her  woodwork  weighed 
2,500  tons;  the  iron  in  her  hull,  8,000  tons; 
3,000,000  rivets  held  the  80,000  plates,  each  plate 
weighing  about  one  third  of  a  ton. 

She  could  accommodate  800  first-class  passen- 
gers, 2,000  second-class,  and  1,200  third-class, 
with  400  oQicers  and  crew ;  or  6,000  emigrants 
or  troops.  The  captain  conveyed  his  orders  to 
the  dinerent  quarters  of  the  ship  by  an  electric 
telegraph.  Her  compasses  were  especially  adapt- 
ed to  overuome  the  attraction  of  such  an  im- 
mense body  of  iron.  Her  greatest  speed  was  14^ 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  greatest  run  made  in  any 
one  day  was  333  knots.  The  difiBoulties  that  oc- 
curred in  establishing  a  steam  route  to  India, 
via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  begun  by  the  East* 
em  Navigation  Company  in  1861,  brought  about 
her  construction.  Coal  being  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land and  coaling  stations  along  the  route  an  ex- 
traordinary expense,  a  vessel  was  desired  with 
capacity  for  passengers  and  cargo,  and  coal  for 
both  outwani  and  return  trips.  Completely 
equipped  factories  for  the  building  of  the  great 
ship  were  begun  at  the  yards  in  December,  1853, 
and  work  upon  the  vessel  was  begun  May  1, 
1854.  She  was  to  be  finished  in  a  year,  but, 
through  unforeseen  emergencies,  was  not  ready 


for  launching  until  Nov.  8, 1867.  Then  five  at- 
tempts were  made,  and  failed.  Several  work- 
men were  killed ;  three  hydraulic  engines,  with 
mighty  chains  and  windlasses,  were  broken,  yet 
for  three  months  the  ship  remained  obstinately 
on  the  ways.  The  "  Leviathan "  wonld  not  be 
"drawn  out  with  a  hook."  She  had  been  built  160 
feet  from  the  water,  broadside,  with  the  idea  of 
averting  any  dangers  incurred  by  a  stemwise 
launching  of  her  enormous  length.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  she  had  still  107  feet  to  move.  She 
was  successfully  floated  on  Sunday,  Jan.  81, 
1858,  and  towed,  to  Deptford,  to  await  the  com- 

Eletion  of  the  interior  design.  The  expenses  of 
er  launching  and  consti-uction,  largely  mcreased 
through  delays  and  disasters,  were  about  £730,- 
000,  and  caused  the  property  of  the  heavily  em- 
barrassed company  to  be  turned  over  to  a  new 
organization  in  August,  and  her  fittings  were 
continued  as  rapidly  as  funds  could  be  found  to 
meet  the  demands,  until  the  vessel  was  completed. 

A  trial  trip  was  attempted  on  Sept.  8, 1869. 
Mr.  Brunei,  whose  health  was  undermined  by 
the  long-continued  anxieties  during  her  con- 
struction, was  stricken  with  paralysis  while  on 
board,  the  day  jirevious,  and  died  a  few  days  later. 
While  the  "Great  Eastern"  was  passing  Hast- 
ings, a  steam  •  cylinder  explosion  killed  se%'en 
men,  wounded  several  others,  and  destroyed  the 
^nuid  saloon  to  a  serious  extent,  preventing  the 
intended  voyage  to  New  York.  Jjawsuits  and 
repairs  deferred  a  second  attempt  until  June  17, 

1860,  when  she  sailed  from  Southampton,  reach- 
ing New  York  on  the  38th  of  that  month  (11 
days  out)  consuming  2,876  tons  of  coal.  She 
had  100,000  visitors  while  in  port.  But  this  and 
succeeding  trips  occasioned  so  costly  repairs 
that  they  were  profitless,  until,  in  the  winter  of 

1861,  she  conveyed  some  British  troops  to  Can- 
ada. She  never  fulfilled  the  Indian  or  Austral- 
ian designs  for  which  she  was  created,  and  there 
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were  lev  ports  that  she  could  enter.  She  was 
employed  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company  to  replace  the  cable  that 
had  parted  between  Ireland  and  America.  Her 
passenger  accommodations  were  removed,  and 
three  tonks  replaced  them  to  hold  the  new  cable, 
and  she  sailed  from  Valencia  on  this  mission  in 
JoIt,  1805.  On  Ang.  2  the  new  cable  snapped, 
and  after  a  week  of  unsuccessful  grappling  for 
the  sunken  cable,  the  great  ship  returned  to 
England.  She  made  another,  ana  successful,  at- 
tempt in  July,  1888,  with  a  new  cable,  and,  ac- 
companied by  three  other  vessels,  reached  New- 
foundland on  the  27th,  and  proceeded  to  Heart's 
Content  She  remained  there  until  the  follow- 
ing sammer.  Then  the  old  cable  was  grappled 
for  and  recovered,  and  was  reunited,  Sept.  8, 
1868.  In  1867  she  was  refitted,  as  a  speculative 
venture,  to  carry  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
from  New  York  to  Havre.  This  proved  another 

Srofitloss  scheme,  and  she  was  last  in  port,  in 
ew  York,  consigned  to  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Com- 
pany, Sept  9,  1867.  In  1868  the  tanks  were  re- 
placed for  her  renewed  service  in  the  employ  of 
the  cable  company.  The  staunch  integrity  of 
her  oonstractioii  made  cable-lariog  the  oppor- 
tunity of  her  existence.  She  afterward  laid  ca- 
bles in  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  across  the 
equator  to  Brazil,  and  other  lines.  In  1870  the 
losses  upon  her,  to  date,  were  computed  at  £100,- 
000.  In  1884  she  was  degraded  to  service  as  a 
coal-hulk,  in  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar.  In  May, 
1886,  she  was  tnken  to  the  Mersey,  where  a  Liv- 
erpool firm,  with  a  capital  of  £30,000,  had  her 
refainted  and  fitted  up  for  miscellaneous  pro- 
vincial entertainments.  They  covered  her  with 
posters,  had  conjurors  and  penny  shows,  music, 
dancing,  and  refreshments,  and  reaped  a  large 
profit,  until  a  fire  occorred  on  board ;  she  was 
then  again  without  occupation,  and  was  taken 
to  Dublin.  She  was  purchased  for  £36,000,  and 
while  lying  there  was  declared  possessed  of  a 
Board  of  Trade  certificate,  as  to  the  enormous 
strength  of  her  hulk  and  general  sea-worthiness, 
which  occasioned  rumors  of  the  intentions  of  a 
steamship  company  to  refit  her  at  a  cost  of 
£120,000.  From  Dublin  she  was  sent  to  the 
Clyde,  whence  a  tug  took  her  to  Tranmere,  as 
the  property  of  a  marine-store  dealer,  to  be 
broken  up  in  his  yards  for  old  iron,  derelict  only 
as  a  source  of  profit.  Had  her  speed  been  com- 
parable with  her  immense  size,  her  history  might 
have  been  different. 

ClBEECfi,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
eastern Europe.  The  Constitution  of  1864,  re- 
vised on  June  24, 1886,  vests  the  legislative  au- 
thority in  a  single  chamber  of  150  members, 
elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage. 
Every  candidate  must  obtain  the  approval  of  at 
least  one  thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  his  district 
before  his  nomination.  The  BouM  or  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  sits  annually  for  not  less  than 
three,  and  not  more  than  six  months.  Every  bill 
most  be  discussed  and  voted  three  times  oii  sep- 
arate days.  Essential  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  not  be  reviewed  by  the  Legislature,  but 
the  electoral  laws  and  other  provisions  that  are 
not  fundamental  are  subject  to  revision  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years.  The  reigning  King  is  Qeor- 
gios  I,  bom  Dec.  24, 1845,  who  was  elected  in  1863, 


before  bis  father  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark.  The  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Kon- 
stantinos,  Duke  of  Spoita,  bom  Aug.  2,  1868, 
who  married  Princess  Sophie  of  Prussia,  sister  of 
the  German  Emperor,  on  Oct  27,  1889.  The 
present  Cabinet,  constituted  on  May  21,  1686,  is 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finanoe  uid  Min- 
ister of  War,  C.  Tricoufiis;  Minister  of  Justice, 
D.  S.  Voulpiotis ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad 
inierxm,  E.  Dragoutnis ;  Minister  of  Worship, 
and  Public  Instruction  ad  mierim,  G.  Theotokis; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  E.  Dragoumis ;  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  Q.  Theotokis.  P,  Manetas,  the 
former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  resigned 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1889,  because  the 
Prime  Minister  would  not  sanction  his  dinmasal 
of  the  brother  of  an  influential  deputy  from  a 
post  in  his  department. 

Area  aud  Population.— The  kingdom  has  a 
total  area  of  64,689  square  kilometres.  The  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  census  of  1879  for  the 
old  territories  and  an  enumeration  made  in  1881 
for  the  annexed  districts  in  Thessaly  and  Epim^ 
is  1,979,468.  The  resident  population  was  di- 
vided in  respect  to  religion  into  1,903,800  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Christians,  14,677  other  Christians, 
5.792  Israelites,  24,165  Mohammedans,  and  740 
of  other  beliefs.  The  population  of  Athens,  Uw 
political  capital,  was  107,746  in  1889. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in 
the  budget  for  1889  at  96,449,458  drachmas,  and 
the  expenditure  at  95,974,430  drachmas.  Cus- 
toms and  internal  duti^  are  calculated  to  yield 
30,854,700  drachmas  ;  direct  taxes,  31,453,967 
drachmas ;  monopolies,  9,618,000  drachnaas ; 
stamps  and  dues,  14,881,861  drachmas  ;  do- 
mains, 3,365,441  drachmas ;  sales  of  state  prop- 
erty, 4,333,973  drachmas ;  other  sources,  13,043.- 
513  drachmas.  The  expenditure  on  the  debt  is 
88,663,686  drachmas ;  on  the  army,  17,131,000 
drachmas  :  on  the  navv,  4,241,486  drachmas; 
the  civil  list,  1,312,500  drachmas ;  pensions  and 
grants,  4,623,6^  drachmas  ;  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue,  7,654,300  drachmas;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  4,843,730 
drachmas;  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Iiiterior,  4,-* 
650,870  drachmas;  of  the  Ministry  of  Worship, 
8,106,658  drachmas ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Finanoe, 
1,510,218  drachmas;  of  the  Lwislature.  401,«!8 
drachmas;  other  expenses,  6,718,640  drachmas. 
These  estimates  are  in  paper  drachmas,  which 
in  1689  stood  at  about  20  per  cent  below  the 
gold  par  value.  The  debt,  reduced  to  gold  val- 
ues, amounted  in  1889  to  556,645,046  drachmas, 
and  the  the  interest  to  26,967,086  dradimas.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  floating  debt  and  of  the  new 
railroad  debts.  The  latter  add  about  6,000.000 
drachmas  to  the  annual  interest  chaise.  The 
floating  debt,  according  to  the  budget  s^teinent 
amounts  to  121,000,0(M  drachmas,  inclusive  of 
the  14,000,000  drachmas  of  forced  paper  cur^ 
reiicy.  Tricoupis  has  restored  the  credit  of  the 
Government  to  a  remarkable  degree,  yet  in  ac- 
complishing this  he  has  exhausted  the  sources 
of  taxation  and  sacrificed  some  of  his  popular- 
ity. The  decline  of  both  imports  and  exports 
in  18S8,  as  compared  with  the  figores  of  1887. 
is  an  indication  that  import  duties  so  high  as 
to  encourage  smuggling,  export  duties  amount- 
ing to  7,0w,000  drachmas,  and  oUier  burden- 
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some  taxes,  act  aa  a  check  upim  production  and 
commerce.  Such  oonfidenoe,  hovever,  has  been 
won  abroad  hj  the  brilliant  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  Premier  that  French, 
English,  German,  and  even  American  capitalists 
competed  for  the  new  railroad  loans  before  the 
Panaian  crisis  necessitated  the  suspension  of 
negotiations. 

The  French  Goremment  is  disinclined  to 
make  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Greece  be- 
cause French  wine-Krowers  strongly  object  to 
the  importation  of  dried  currants,  which  have 
been  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
wines.  M.  Tricoupis,  before  framing  the  budget 
for  1890,  proposed  to  the  British  Government  to 
abolish  the  land  tax  on  currants,  which  yields 
4,000,000  drachmas  a  year,  if  the  English  import 
duties  on  dried  f  mits  were  taken  off.  This  offer 
was  refused,  and  he  decided  to  remit  other  taxes 
bearing  upon  agriculture.  The  tax  on  plowing 
.  animals,  which  ten  years  ago  ^ras 'substituted  for 
the  Turkish  system  of  levying  tithes  in  kind,  has 
been  readjusted  for  the  beneQt  of  small  land 
owners,  the  land  tax  on  exported  wine  has  been 
remitted,  and  all  taxes  have  been  abolished  on 
lands  prodiuunjg  fl£[s  and  tobacco.  The  onlj  in- 
crease of  taxation  is  an  addition  to  the  tax  on 
the  consumption  of  tobacco.  The  octroi  duties 
Tricoupis  proposes  to  abolish,  replacing  them 
vith  import  duties  on  wheat  and  live  animals 
imported  from  abroad  amounting  to  double  the 
octroi,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  lianded  over 
to  the  mnnici^ities. 

The  conversion  of  the  public  debt  cairied  out 
by  Tricon^  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  7,779,000 
drachmas  in  1889,  which  is  increased  in  1890  to 
9,076,000  drachmas.  The  5-per-cents.  at  the  close 
of  1889  stood  at  par,  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  which  was  80  per  cent,  when  the  min- 
istry came  into  ofiBce,  was  only  15  per  cent.  The 
budget  for  1890  restricts  revenue  to  98,967,730 
drachmas,  and  expenditure  to  91,081,000  drach- 
mas, showing  agam  a  surplus.  The  actual  rev- 
enue in  1880  was  only  37,000,000  drachmas,  and 
in  1887,  when  the  new  Cabinet  had  to  deal  vith 
s  deficit  of  120,000,000  drachmas  bequeathed  to 
^it  by  the  Delyannis  ministry,  eminent  financiers 
counseled  the  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  predicting  that  the  country 
could  not  supply  the  treasury  with  more  than 
60,000,000  drachmas  a  year.  The  Government, 
which  still  retains  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
judging  from  elections  in  Corfu  and  the  Cyclades 
that  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  would 
not  be  goaded  by  the  Opposition  beyond  an  at- 
titude of  sympathetic  neutrality  in  the  Cretan 
question  (see  Tubkey),  and  in  spite  of  the  taunts 
of  his  political  enemies  and  of  foreigners  in  regard 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  army,  Tricoupis  pro- 
posed to  curtail  the  expenditures  of  the  Ministry 
of  War  for  1890  by  1,000,000  drachmas.  The 
analysis  of  revenue  for  1890  is  as  follows :  Direct 
taxation,  20,167,230  drachmas  ;  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, 28,765,910  drachmas ;  customs,  15,- 
986,000  drachmas ;  monopolies.  8,993,000  drach- 
mas ;  rent  and  sale  of  state  property,  7.065,660 
drachmas ;  economies  in  expenditure,  3,720,000 
drachmas ;  various  receipts,  8,845,000  drachmas ; 
road-building  funds,  8,378,915  drachmas ;  light- 
house fond,  400,000  drachmas ;  municipal  octrois, 
766,000  drachmas ;  international  telegraphs,  840,- 


000  drachmas.  The  expenditures  under  the  va- 
rious heads  were  as  follow :  Service  of  the  debt, 
29,587,219  drachmas ;  pensions,  4,880,144  drach- 
.mas;  civil  list  and  appanage  of  the  Prince  Royal, 
1,825,000  drachmas;  legislation,  401,658  drach- 
mas ;  Ministry  of  the  Exterior,  2,263,154  drach- 
mas; Ministry  of  Justice,  5,133,878  drachmas; 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  4,731,930  drachmas; 
Ministry  of  Worship  and  Education.  3,222,990 
drachmas;  Ministry  of  War,  16,187,000  drach- 
mas; Ministry  of  Marine,  4,880324  drachmas; 
Ministry  of  Finance,  1 ,464,818  drachmas  ;  ad- 
ministration of  taxes,  8,413,370  drachmas ;  vari- 
ous expenditures,  6,400,500  drachmas. 

The  Army.— Universal  liability  to  military 
service  was  introduced  by  law  of  1879,  supple- 
mented by  iKwa  passed  in  1882  and  1886.  The 
term  of  active  service  with  the  colors  is  fixed  at 
two  years,  but  it  is  much  shortened  by  long 
leaves  of  absence.  The  strength  of  the  army  in 
1889  was  1,956  officers,  and  24,167  rank  and  file, 
or  a  total  of  26,113  men,  including  3,748  gen- 
darmes. The  number  of  field  guns  was  120 ;  of 
horses  and  mules,  3,784. 

The  Kary,— The  war  fleet  consisted  in  1889 
of  2  armoivclad  line-of-battle  ships.  2  armored 
gunboats,  1  steam  frigate,  4  steam  corv^tes,  8 
cruisers,  6  gunboats,  and  8  other  vessels,  besides 
21  torpedo  boats.  The  crews  numbered  2,945 
men.  inclusive  of  247  officers.  The  armament  is 
about  210  guns.  Three  powerful  new  battleships 
have  been  built  in  France.  Of  these  the  "  Hy- 
dra "  was  launched  on  Ma^  16, 1^9.  The  more 
formidable  "  Spezzia,"  which  was  launched  later 
in  the  year  at  Graville,  near  Havre,  is  a  belted 
steel  ram  having  a  displacement  of  4,885  tons, 
with  11"8  inches  of  armor  at  the  water  line. 
With  engines  of  6,700  indicated  horse-power, 
the  vessel  is  capable  of  steaming  17  knots  under 
forced  draught,  and  15  knots  continuously. 
There  are  two  lO^^^inch  breechloaders  in  barbettes 
forward  surmounting  a  casemate  at  the  four 
comers  of  which  are  6-inch  breechloaders,  while 
a  fifth  gun  of  the  same  caliber  is  mounted  above 
it,  between  the  two  barbettes.  A  third  barbette 
aft  has  another  10^-inch  gun.  The  auxiliary 
armament  consists  of  7  quick-firing  6-pounders, 
16  Hotchkiss  revolving  guns,  and  5  launching 
tubes  for  Whitehead  torpedoes.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  three  new  iron-clads  is  26,000,000 
drachmas  or  franca,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  recent 
loan  of  135,000,000  drachmas. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1888  was  100,149,000  drachmas,  of  which  32,- 
887,000  drachmas  for  cereals,  26,095,000  drach- 
mas for  textile  manufactures,  and  10,730,000 
drachmas  for  animals  and  animal  products,  con- 
stitute the  principal  itemh.  The  sum  of  the  ex- 
ports was  95,654,000  drachmas,  the  chief  articles 
being  dried  currants  of  the  value  of  62,251,000 
drachmas;  minerals,  for  13.696,000  drachmas; 
lead,  for  7,640,000  drachmas ;  and  wine,  for 
4,415,000  drachmas.  Other  exports  are  fruit, 
drugs  and  colors,  oils  and  perfumes,  tobacco, 
and  skins.  The  imports  come  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Turkey, 
and  Egypt  Of  the  exports  in  1888  Great  Britain 
took  40,614,000  drachmas,  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  currant 
export  to  France.  The  exports  to  France 
amounted  to  17,906,000  drachmas;  to  Belgium, 
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10,166,000  drachmas :  to  Austria-Hungarr,  7,668,- 
000  drachmas;  to  Turkey  and  Egrpt,  6,018,000 
drachmas.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  1,891,000  drachmas;  exports  to 
the  United  States,  4,711,000  drachmas.  The  cur- 
rant crop  of  1888  was  158,500  tons,  exceeding 
the  larg^  crop  ever  before  producai  by  about 
30,000  tons.  The  s^mentB  to  6reat  Brittdn 
were  64,5M  tons ;  to  fiwi(»,  40,088  tons :  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  27,881  tons;  to  the  United 
States,  13,973  tons. 

NavlKation. — The  number  of  ressels  entered 
at  Greek  ports  in  1888  was  5,976,  of  3,873,073 
tons,  of  which  3,524,  of  338,122  tons,  were  Greek  ; 
the  number  cleared  was  5,463,  of  3.430,530  tons, 
of  which  2,156,  of  366,369  tons,  were  Qreek.  The 
mercantile  marine,  January,  1888,  comprised 
5,074  sailing  vessels,  of  227,805  tons,  and  88 
steamers,  of  31,451  tons,  exclusive  of  coasters. 
The  number  of  sailors  employed  on  Greek  mer- 
chantmen was  31,591. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— The  number  of  or- 
dinary letters  sent  through  the  post-offlce  in 
1887  was  5,668,448  ;  of  postal  cards,  179.033  ;  of 
r^pstered  letters,  323,655 ;  of  journals,  circulars, 
and  other  printed  matter,  6,603,369.  The  re- 
ceipts for  that  year  were  1,052,176  drachmas,  and 
the  expenditures  were  1,237,339  drachmas. 

The  state  tele^ph  lines  in  1888  had  a  t'Otal 
length  of  6,979  kilometres,  with  8,100  kilometres 
of  wire.  The  number  of  internal  dispatches  was 
678,511;  of  international  dispatches,  358,127;  of 
official  dispatches,  13^88;  total,  049,536.  The 
receipts  were  1,180,161  drachmas;  the  expenses, 
092,820  drachmas. 

Railroads. — There  were  708  kilometres  of 
railroads  completed  in  1889,  and  880  kilometres 
in  course  of  construction.  Surveys  for  a  line 
from  the  Pineus,  by  way  of  Athena  and  Thebes, 
to  Larissa,  connecting  with  the  international 
trunk  line  from  Vienna,  345  kilometres  in  length, 
with  45  kilometres  of  branches,  and  also  for  3 
lines  in  the  Peloponnesus  of  the  total  length  of 
385  kilometres,  besides  197  kilometres  of  sub- 
sidiary lines,  were  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1889.  Capitalists,  rendered  timid  by  the  recent 
failure  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  were  reluct- 
ant to  build  the  roads,  espeoially  since  the  Porte 
would  not  promise  to  build  the  section  of  the 
international  railroad  between  Salonica  and  the 
Greek  frontier,  or  decide  on  a  point  of  Junction, 
fearing  that  it  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  the 
provinces  desired  by  Greece.  M.  Tricoupis  de- 
cided to  build  all  the  projected  lines  with  means 
of  the  Government,  <^culating  that  a  loan  of 
105,000,000  drachmas  would  be  sufficient.  Sea- 
soning that  strategic  necessity  would  compel  the 
Turkish  Government  to  build,  its  section  of  the 
international  line  to  enable  it  to  put  down  troops 
at  the  frontier  as  quickly  as  the  Greeks,  and  at 
the  same  point,  he  determined  to  settle  the  junc* 
tion  question  by  carrying  the  line  to  the  frontier 
at  the  point  most  advantageous  for  Greece.  He 
was  willing  at  first  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  spot 
to  Turkey.  When  he  exponnded  his  bold  plan 
of  constructing  the  Greek  section  without  wait- 
ing for  the  decision  of  the  Porte,  the  Sultan's 
ministers  immediately  offered  to  make  the  junc- 
tion at  the  village  of  Kalambaka.  M.  Tricoupis 
rejected  this  concession,  and  in  April,  1880,  asked 
the  Ijegislature  to  authorize  a  loan  for  the  pur- 


pose of  having  the  line  made  by  contract  to 
Fazaraki,  and  thence  to  Larissa  and  the  frontier 
or  to  some  other  terminus  to  be  left  for  positive 
settlement  later.  The  looal  lines  to  be  built  in 
the  Morea  are  of  a  verv  light  and  inexpensive 
character  with  the  tracks  only  75  centimetree 
wide,  being  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
wagon  roaos,  which  would  cost  more  to  build  in 
that  monntunous  but  productive  peninsula.  For 
the  Peloponnesian  lines,  a  loan  of  26,000,000 
drachmas  was  raised,  and  for  the  Athena-Larissa 
line  one  of  125,000,000  drachmas. 

The  Cretan  Qnestton. — The  insurrection  in 
Crete,  which  Tricoupis  bad  done  his  utmost  to 
discourage  and  prevent,  brought  thousands  of 
Christian  fu^tives  to  Greece,  who  joined  with 
the  partf  of  Delyannis  in  exciting  popular  aym- 
pathies  m  behalf  of  the  revolutionaiy  attempt, 
and  demanded  of  the  Greek  Government  arms 
to  enable  them  to  go  back  and  defend  their 
families  and  their  property  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Mussulmans.  Tricoupis  maintained  an  ab- 
solutely correct  attitude  until  popular  excite- 
ment rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  m^e  a  move  evmcing  svmpathy  with  the 
Greek  population  of  the  island.  In  the  early  part 
of  August  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  powers,  at- 
tributing the  disturbances  in  Crete  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  describ- 
ing the  Greek  population  as  unarmed  and  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  in  the  towns  of  Turkish 
hordes  who,  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the 
Ottoman  army,  were  supplied  with  weapons  and 
ammunition  from  the  miperial  arsenals.  The 
Porte,  on  Aug.  9,  answered  this  circular  with 
another  in  which  the  uprising  was  traced  to  its 
true  causes,  and  the  purpose  was  announced  of 
sending  Shakir- Pasha  witn  a  militaiy  force  fluffl- 
eient  to  repress  the  insurrection. 

GRIPPE,  IjA.  See  Influenza,  EnoKificsor. 

GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca. (For  details  of  area,  population,  and  vital 
statistics,  see  "  Annual  Cyclopiodia"  for  1888.) 

Governmeut. — The  President  is  Gen.  Manuel 
Lisandro  Barillaa  The  Vice-President  is  Gen. 
Ct^ixto  Mendiz&bal.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of 
the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Don, 
Enrique  Martinez  Sobral ;  Public  Instruction, 
Don  Francisco  MuBoz ;  Interior  and  Jnstio^  F. 
Anguiano;  Public  Works,  S.  Barrutia ;  Finance^ 
Don  Rafael  Salazar ;  War,  Don  Calixto  Hendi- 
z&bal.  The  Guatemalan  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton is  Don  Francisco  Lainfiesta;  the  Consul- 
General  at  New  York  is  Mr.  Jacob  Baiz;  the 
Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Domingo 
Estrada :  the  United  States  Minister  for  all  Cen- 
tral America,  resident  at  Guatemala,  is  Lansing 
B.  Mizner ;  Consul-General,  James  R.  Hosmer. 

Finances.— On  Dec.  81,  1888,  the  national 
indebtedness  stood  as  follows  :  Home  debt,  con- 
solidated, £945,000;  foreign  debt,  £928,000; 
floating  debt,  £359,000;  total,  £3,227,000  (equal 
to  $13,094,944).  The  net  revenue  in  1887  was 
$3,832,610;  in  1888,  $3,368,106.  The  outlay  for 
1889  is  estimated  at  $2,388,703 ;  for  1890,  $4.- 
577,406.  In  1889  an  issue  of  paper  money  wu 
made  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,  which  the 
treasury  takes  in  payment  of  import  and  export 
duties,  except  a  fraction  of  the  former  set  aside 
for  paying  tne  interest  on  the  home  and  foreign 
debts,  which  is  payable  in  coin.   A  sinking  fund 
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provides  for  the  irithdrairal  of  IZ  per  cent  per 
annum  of  this  paper-money  issue,  which  is  to 
serve  the  puiprae  of  settling  arrears  of  salaries, 
civil  and  military,  while  the  floating  debt  is  to  be 
paid  oS  by  the  UBue  <^  treasury  notes  bearing  S 
percent,  interest,  1  per  cent,  per  annum  to  be  set 
aside  toward  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fnnd. 

The  consolidated  bonds  of  the  home  debt  are 
currently  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where 
they  have  been  bought  in  large  amounts.  Dat- 
ing from  April  18, 1889,  the  (roremment's  flnan- 
oial  agents  in  London  declared  themaelvea  ready 
to  pay  £80  for  every  (600  of  these  consolidated 
home-debt  bonds,  and  for  accrued  interest  £4 
IQg.  for  every  $30  coupon. 

The  amount  of  import  duties  collected  in 
1688  was  $2,388,385.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
issued  an  order  that  from  Sept.  1,  1889,  goods 
shall  not  remain  in  bond  more  than  three  months ; 
the  first  month  to  involve  no  expense,  the  second 
month  1  per  cent  storage  on  their  value  to  be 
collected,  and  the  third  month  li  per  cent. 

The  legal  interest  in  Guatemala  nas  been  fixed 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  instead  of  12. 

The  Government  has  empowered  the  munici- 
pality of  San  Jos^  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
9S,000,00(^  for  the  porpose  of  furnishing  the  city 
with  water  works,  a  new  market,  and  a  city  ball. 

Postal  Service.— On  Jan.  7,  1880,  the  five 
republics  signed  a  postal  and  telegraph  conven- 
tion between  them,  and  Guatemala  and  SalvadOT 
an  agreement  about  the  telephone  service  be- 
tween the  two  states. 

Press  Association.  —  The  daily  press  of 
Guatemala  has  combined  to  form  an  Associated 
Press,  for  news  by  cable  and  otherwise,  the 
mod^  of  the  one  in  New  York. 

Steamer  Lines.— The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  renewed  for  two  years  from  July  1,  1889, 
the  contract  by  virtue  of  which  the  PACtflc  mail 
steamers  plying  between  Panama  and  San  Fran- 
cisco touch  monthly  at  the  ports  of  San  Jos£  and 
Champerico.  Another  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship 
Company  of  Glasgow  for  a  bi-monthly  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Livingston. 

New  Port— The  Government  made  a  con- 
tract in  January,  1889,  with  a  London  syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  accessible  the 
projected  new  port  of  Morazan  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Michatoyo  nver.  Capitalists  of  Quezalte- 
nango,  Retalhulen,  and  Suchitep^quez  have  sub- 
Bcribed  $500,000  toward  deepening  the  entrance 
into  the  port  of  Ocos. 

Bailroads.— In  September,  1889,  a  contract 
was  signed  by  Guatemala  with  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  for  the  construction  of  a  northern  rail- 
road, which  will  be  united  to  the  central  line  of 
Guatemala.  This  work  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance  to  Guatem^a  and  all  Central  America,  as 
well  as  to  those  doing  busing  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  since  it  will  estobllsh  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  across 
Ooatemala.  The  French  company  will  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  106,562,500 
francs,  with  which  the  nation  will  purchase  the 
Guatemala  Central  Railroad,  which  is  worth 
80,000,000  francs  ($4,000,000),  and  with  the  re- 
mainder the  company  will  construct  the  North- 
em  Bwlroad  vitn  the  neceBsary  wtiarves,  sta- 
tions, etc.    The  sum  of  10.000,000  francs  will 


be  used  to  establish  an  ^^cultural  mortgage 
bank.  The  cost  of  the  neiT railroad  is  estimated 
at  $40,000  the  kilometre.  The  loan,  which  is 
seciued  by  the  eventual  net  earnings  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  revenues  of  custom  houses  in  the 
republic,  bears  6  per  cent  interest,  and  was  taken 
by  the  London  Debenture  Corporation  at  80, 
and  placed  on  the  European  market  at  93. 
The  Atlantic  terminus  of  this  railway  will  be 
at  Puerto  Santo  Tom&t.  The  Government  has 
agreed  to  pay  for  ten  consecutive  years  an  an- 
nual subsi^  of  $33,000  to  the  branch  line  tibat  is 
to  connect  Esqnintla  with  Patulul. 

ComHeree.— The  imports  and  exports  for  six 
years  liave  been  as  follow : 


1838  . 

18U,. 

IBBB., 

1887.. 
1888.. 
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EzoeM  of  export  ovOT  Import. 
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8.889,661 
8,T8d,18S 
S.68T^ 
4,8il,406 
tiflt,2jm 


tS;T18,&U 
4,98T,»41 
6,069,6*6 
(l,]79,50S 

».m,m 

T,T16,SM 


•89,660,166 

16,800,609 


Of  the  imports  iu  1888  S3  per  cent  came  from 
England,  23  per  cent,  from  the  United  States, 
ana  31  per  cent,  from  Germany.  The  American 
trade  presents  these  figoies : 


OAUNDAB  tub: 

•2,789.80 
l,8n,0B8 

•>TB,811 
9n,H0 

A  Large  Plantation,— During  the  summer 
of  1889  eight  commercial  firms  of  Hamburg  pur- 
chased the  cofFee  plantation  El  Porvenir,  at  Qne- 
zaltenango,  forming  a  stock  company  with  a 
capital  of  2,000,000  marks.  This  plantation  is 
watered  on  one  side  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Rio  Cabus.  It  covers  6,600 
hectares,  and  gradually  rises  from  an  altitude  of 
2,200  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  highest 
portion  is  planted  with  coffee,  and  has  some 
pastures;  the  lower  portion  is  devoted  to  su^ar 
and  t^ana  culture,  cocoa  and  India-rubber 
trees.  About  720  hectares  are  covered  with  cof- 
fee shrubs,  and  900  hectares  are  k^t  in  reserve 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Between  Iwl  and  1886 
1,025,271  coffee  shrubs  were  planted,  and  those 
of  l£^I-*88  are  in  fnll  l>earing.  while  of  those  of 
a  later  planting,  383,690  produced  the  first  coffee 
in  1888  and  1889.    There  are  also  extensive 

flantations  of  castor-oil  plants,  Indian  com,  and 
50,000  cinchona  trees.  Irrigation  is  obtained  by 
a  canal  five  kilometres  lont  and  six  feet  wide. 
The  number  of  Indians  employed  is  3,000. 

Mining.— Work  was  liegun  early  in  January, 
1889,  at  the  Santiago  silver  mine,  property  of 
Messrs.  Conde  &  Co.,  and  the  encouraging  re- 
sults have  given  animation  to  the  surrounding 
villages  of  San  Rafael,  I^as  Flores,  and  Mataques- 
cutntla,  where  building  is  going  on  briskly  and 
commerce  has  taken  a  start 

Education. — The  Government  has  authorized 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  found  at 
San  Joa£  a  geograpliical,  stati^cal,  and  ethno- 
logical society.  New  public  schools  are  to  be 
bmlt  at  San  Martin,  Fatzicia,  Itxapa,  Parramos, 
Zaragoza,  Poaquil,  and  Yepooapa. 
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HAWAII,  a  constitutional  kingdom  (better 
known  as  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands),  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  latitude  18°  50'  and  22" 
15'  north  and  longtiude  154'  45'  and  160°  30'  west 
from  Greenwich.  They  are  2,100  miles  southwest 
from  San  Francisco,  with  which  port  they  are 
are  connected  with  a  bi-monthly  line  of  steam- 
ers. Their  location  gives  them  commercial  im- 
portance, they  being  uie  only  islands  north  of  the 
equator  on  the  great  ocean  highway  between  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan.  They  are  fast  becoming  a 
popular  winter  resort  for  travelers,  owing  to  the 
salubrious  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  and  the 
oonstantly  active  volcano  of  Kilauea  on  the 
island  of  Hawui,  The  reigning  sovereign  is 
Kalakaua  I,  bom  Nov.  IS,  1836,  who  was  elected 
by  the  people  in  1874.  The  heiress  pntsumptive 
to  the  ttiivne  is  the  King's  eldest  stater,  Princess 
Lvdia  Kamaheha  Liliuokalani,  bom  Sept.  2, 
1^,  whose  husband,  John  O.  Dominis,  is  an 
American.  The  Legislature  consists  of  24  Rep- 
resentatives and  24  Nobles,  who  sit  together,  A 
new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  July  6, 
1887.  The  nobles,  who  were  formerly  nominated 
by  the  King,  were  made  elective.  The  electoral 
body  consists  of  all  the  adult  male  citizens. 
The  nobles,  in  addition  to  the  educational  quali- 
fications required  in  the  representatives,  must 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  property.  Their 
term  is  six  years,  while  the  representatives  are 
elected  for  two  years.  The  Legi^tive  Assem- 
bly has  power  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
ateolute  veto  formerly  exercised  by  the  King 
was  changed  into  a  conditional  veto,  which  can 
be  annull^  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the  Assemblv, 
by  the  Constitution  of  1887,  which  also  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility. 
The  present  Cabmet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Jonathan  Austin ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  L.  A. 
Thurston ;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  M.  Damon ; 
Attorney-General,  C.  W.  Ashford.  The  United 
States  Government  has  both  diplomatic  and 
commercial  representatives  resident  at  Honolulu, 
viz.,  John  L.  Stevens,  Minster  President,  and 
H.  W.  Severance,  Consul-General.  The  Envoy 
EztraordinsTy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for 
Hawaii  at  Washington  is  H.  A.  P.  Carter ;  the 
Hawaiian  Consul-General  at  New  York,  Elisha 
H.  Allen  :  at  San  Francisco,  D.  A.  McKinley. 

Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  has  a  population  of  2,100,  and 
possesses  the  only  available  harbor  in  the  group. 
(For  area  and  population,  see  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
pcedia"  for  1888).  The  foreign  population  of 
the  Kingdom  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  soil 
has  passed  in  a  large  measure  into  the  lumds  of 
Americans  and  other  foreigners,  who  cultivate 
su^r-cane  with  imported  labor,  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  and  latterly  Japanese. 

Industries.— The  principal  industry  of  the 
islands  is  the  culture  of  sugar-cane  and  manu- 
facture of  sugu*,  which  has  increased  largeh 
since  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  made  in  It 


During  that  year  the  export  of  unrefined  sugars 
into  the  United  States  was  about  13,000  tons. 
In  1888  it  amounted  to  over  117,000  tons.  The 
following  is  from  a  recently  prepared  statemcait 
of  the  amount  of  the  sugar  interest  iu  Hawaii 
credited  to  each  nationality : 

Amorlotn  »22J8:.tlll 

Britteh   ,   t,Mfl^SM 

GennAD   LTSMW 

Hiwaian   tKX* 

OXbm   SWJM 

Total  .t»jm^ 

Finances.— The  budget  is  voted  biennially. 
In  that  for  1888-'00  the  receipts  have  been  esti- 
mated, and  expenditures  rot^  as  follows: 

BETracK. 
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Totri  ti^it^ 

By  virtue  of  a  law  signed  on  Sept.  1, 1886,  s 
debt  of  $2,000,000  was  contracted  in  London  at 
6  per  cent,  interest,  in  order  to  pay  off  anterior 
loans.  The  capital  of  the  debt  on  April  1,  1888, 
was  $1,936,500. 

Coinage. — Silver  coins  of  the  denominations 
of  one  dollar,  halves,  quarters,  and  dimes,  of  the 
came  weight  and  standard  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000,  were  coined  at 
San  Francisco  in  1886,  and  are  the  circulatiny 
medium  of  the  islands.  United  States  gold  ie 
the  standard  for  the  payment  of  all  sums  over 
ten  dollars. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  islands 
has  incrrased  to  a  wonderful  extent  nnce  tia 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commerobd  redpndty 
with  the  United  States  in  1876,  as  will  be  se«i 
by  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  taken  from  tlie 
reports  of  the  Hawaiian  Collector-OenenI  of 
Customs  at  Honolulu : 


TEARS. 

VahMoT 
bopotl*. 

T«lal<r«lM 
ofnpncl*. 

len .... 

1888  .... 

$1,811,770 
4,540,887 

•i,05M88 
11,881,484 

tU4Wl 

$mm 
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A  renewal  of  this  reciprocal  treaty  was  effected 
m  1887  tor  a  period  of  eight  rears,  in  eonddera- 
of  which  the  Hawaiian  Grovemnient  made  a 
virtual  cession  of  Pearl  River  harbor,  nine  miles 
from  Honolulu,  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  its  sole  use  as  a  naval,  coaling,  and  re- 
pair station.  The  commerce  of  1888  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  countries  having  commercial 
relations  with  Hawaii  in  the  following  propoi^ 
tions: 


The  population  was  960,000  in  1887,  distributed 
as  foUfnrs; 


nSPARTHEHTS. 

UOB. 

Boutlierll  

a6Q,0UO 

SIH),000 

184,000 

187,000 

89,000 

ChWdtln. 


Anx  Cayw  

Port-au-Prince 

Qond*ee  

Cape  Hwa  . . . 
Porl-de-P»li.. 


«^ooo 

60,000 
19.000 

sa,ooo 

10,000 


ooDsmm 

ImfBTlM. 

tFDlted  SUtes  

18,829,519 
658,171 
1»9,70« 
188,124 
110,088 
«,4Itt 

•u,a9u,oo« 

Greet  Britain  

AiutnlU  and  New  Zeokod .... 

10,SS3 

ToW  

tU,«M8A 

The  foUowiuj^  table  will  show  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  prmcipal  articles  of  export,  most  of 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  were 
sent  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States, 
the  nearest  and  the  natural  marlcet  of  the  isl- 
ands: 


ABTICUB. 

Yah*. 

885.88834S 
18,S98,«O0 
47,764 
71,885 

6as.a8o 

804,748 
47,HK 

tl0,81 8,888 
677,588 
95.771 
69,208 
41,034 
7,60< 
1^000 
15,4M 

»1 1,681,484 

The  export  value  of  supplies  furnished  to 
naval  and  merchant  vessels  for  1888  are  esti- 
mated at  f 195,800;  of  foreign  goods  exported, 
$76,163.  The  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  in 
1888  were  $1,209,077 ;  the  exports  $28,620.  The 
principal  seaport  of  the  islands  is  Honolulu, 
where  in  1888  imports  of  the  value  of  $4,148,- 
S31  were  landed,  and  exports  to  the  ralue  of 
$9,681,025  were  shipped.  The  remainder  of  the 
commerce  was  divided  between  the  port  of 
Kahului,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  and  Ifilo  and 
Mahukona,  on  Hawaii. 

NtTlgatiou. — ^The  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels that  entered  Hawaiian  ports  during  the 
jear  1888  was  247,  of  220,216  tons,  against  254, 
of  210,703  tons  in  1887.  The  vessels  and  ton- 
nage entered  in  1888  were,  as  to  nationality,  in 
the  following  proportion : 


Gorernment. — The  President  (since  Oct.  17, 
1889)  is  Gen.  Piorvil  Gelin  Hippolyte.  His 
Cabinet  Is  as  follows :  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine,  Oen.  Monpoint,  Jr.;  Interior,  Gen.  St. 
Martin  Dupu^ ;  Justice  and  Worship,  I/ger 
Cauvin ;  Public  Instruction,  Dantes  S.  lUmeau ; 
Finance,  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Ante- 
nor  Firmin ;  Public  Works  and  Agriculture, 
Clement  Hceutjens.  The  Uaytian  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Annibal  Price ;  the  Consul  at 
New  York,  Normil  Deslandes.  The  United 
States  Minister  to  Hayti  is  Frederick  Douglass. 

Finmees. — The  new  Government  has  iieen 
obliged  to  assume  a  heavy  financial  burden. 
The  $2,000,000  worth  of  paper  money  that  dur- 
ing President  Salomon's  administration  had 
been  gathered  in  to  be  destroyed  was  floated 
again  by  Legitime  and  followed  by  $2,000,000 
of  the  same  kind.  There  are  also  two  loans  of 
$600,000  each,  forming  a  bonded  debt  of  $1,200,- 
000,  the  interest  of  which  is  payable  in  gold. 

The  conversion  of  the  6  per  cent.  Haytian 
foreign  bonds  of  1869  began  in  London  on  July 
28,  1889,  those  not  presented  up  to  Aug.  26  at 
Port-au-Prince  and  the  chief  cities  of  depart- 
ments to  forfeit  their  rieht  to  conversion. 

An  American  Syndicate.— It  appears  that 
Hippolyte,  as  provisional  President,  granted  cer- 
tain important  rights  and  privileges  to  an  Amer- 
ican syndicate,  which  act,  it  is  understood,  will 
soon  he  confirmed  now  that  he  has  been  elected 
President.  The  syndicate  proposes  to  furnish  a 
capital  of  $18,000,000,  and  the  Government  of 
Hayti  agrees  to  concede  to  it  all  rights  pertain- 
ing to  the  construction  of  railways,  telegraphs, 
mining,  building  of  bridges,  and  the  es^blisb- 
ment  of  banks  and  institutions  of  credit. 

Commerce. — Prior  to  the  civil  war  of  1888-'89, 
the  imports  into  Hayti  were  $6,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  the  exports  $9,000,000,  the  bulk  of  the 
business  being  with  the  United  States  ;  with 
Prance,  the  trade  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  mostly 
for  luxuries.  The  American  trade  presents  these 
figures: 


Americaa. 
HawaloD. . 
Qemun  .. 
BrltMi ... 
OOn.... 


Total. 


Nombv. 

TUi. 

161 

118.069 

48 

65.1&5 

8 

6,886 

S4 

28,715 

8 

e,8»3 

247 

290,21« 

OAUNDAK  TEAR. 

nwiMitk  —paH 
toRartl. 

•1,884,808 
8,178,484 

tl,S9a,<61 

The  number  of  Hawaiian  registered  vessels  in 
the  coasting  and  foreign  trade  was  61,  of  which 
21  were  steamers.  The  aggregate  tonnage  was 
15,406. 

HATTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  cov- 
ering the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo,  an  area  of  28,900  square  kilometres. 


The  increase  in  the  amount  imported  into  the 
United  States  was  due  to  the  rise  in  coffee. 

Events  of  ISSO, — The  war  was  not  very  ex- 
citing to  foreigners  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Haytian  Republic  incident  It  draeged  slowly 
along;  there  were  occasional  desultory  fights, 
and  Hippolyte  steadily  drew  nearer  to  Port-au- 
Prince.  Both  sides  were  well  supplied  with  arms, 
nippolyte's  agent  in  New  Yorii  Donght  arms  and 
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ammnaition  for  his  ami;r-  Ostensiblr  their  des- 
tination was  Monte  Christo,  Santo  Doming,  a 
town  near  the  border,  but  thejf  quickly  found 
their  way  into  his  hands.  Legitime  made  spas- 
modic raids  into  the  enemy's  territory,  but  gamed 
nothing.  On  Dec.  3,  1S8S,  he  bombarded  Cape 
Hayti  from  the  harbor,  but  desisted  after  he  had 
thrown  A  few  shells,  and  never  resumed  the  at- 
tack. The  blockade  was  nominally  continued, 
but  foreign  vessels  came  and  went  as  they  chose. 
On  Jan.  25, 1889,  the  troops  of  Hippolyte  capt- 
ured the  seaport  town  of  Grande  Saline  and 
butchered  three  hundred  of  the  army  of  Le- 

a'time.  In  several  encounters  the  utmost  bar- 
,ritr  yns  displayed  on  both  sides,  the  forces  of 
the  Government  usually  being  defeated.  On 
March  10,  Legitime  sent  to  the  insurgent  gen- 
eral a  committee  accompanied  by  M.  oe  Sesmai- 
sons,  the  French  minister,  bearing  proposals  of 
peace.  They  were  disdainfully  refused.  Le- 
gitime took  his  revenge  when,  on  April  7,  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  town 
of  Petite  KiviSre,  captured  it,  and  burned  its  sis 
hundred  houses.  England  joined  France  in  the 
recognition  of  Legitime,  while  Germany  instruct- 
ed her  ships  to  respect  his  blockade  of  the  Hay- 
tian  ports.  The  United  States  Govemmpnt  re- 
fused to  recognize  either  party  as  a  legitimate 
power,  Hippolyte  captured  the  towns  of  Mar- 
ohand,  Marmelade,  and  St.  Michel  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  opening  communioation  between 
St  Mare  and  GbnaTves.  A  week  later,  two  of 
Legitime's  generals  fled  before  the  insurgents 
and  Hippolyte  rapidly  advanced  toward  Port- 
au-Prince,  while  the  army  of  Legitime  was  fast 
being  reduced  by  panic  and  desertion.  He  finally 
lost  everything  but  Port-au-Prince  and  the  ter- 
ritory iraraediatelv  surrounding  it.  His  forces 
occupied  Arcahial,  the  strongMt  fortress  near 
the  capita],  which  he  regarded  as  impregnable, 
and  La  Coupe,  another  strong  position  near 
it.  Hippolyte  reached  this  point  early  in  July. 
Then  Legitime's  cause  became  evidently  hope- 
less, and  ne  wanted  arbitration.  He  made  over- 
tares  to  the  American  consul  to  act  as  arbitrator, 
and  the  latter  accepted  the  task.  But  Hippolyte 
had  gained  too  much  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
He  luul  stormed  Arcahial  several  times,  and  had 
been  driven  back  each  time,  but  on  July  9  he 
made  a  last  desperate  effort  and  captured  the 
fort.  This  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  arbitra- 
tion. Nothing  remained  between  Hippolyte  and 
Port-au-Prince  but  La  Coupe,  and  Hippolyte 
very  soon  discovered  that  he  could  buy  his  way 
into  that  stronghold.  He  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  general  in  command,  and  it  was 
decided  that  on  July  16  the  former  should  make 
an  attack  on  the  fort,  an  apparent  resistance 
would  be  made,  and  La  Coupe,  too,  would  have 
been  won.  Legitime  heard  of  this  arrangement, 
determined  to  defeat  the  project,  and  on  the 
date  mentioned  stationed  a  strong  force  in  am- 
bush near  the  point  where  the  fort  would  be  at- 
tacked. In  a  little  while  Hippolyte's  men  made 
the  attack,  the  garrison  rushed  out,  fired  a  few 
shots  in  the  air,  and  began  to  retreat.  Then 
the  force  in  ambush  made  its  appearance  and 
completely  routed  the  attacking  party.  The 
treacherous  general  was  put  into  prison  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  nothing  nas  l>een  heard  of  him 
gince.    Before  the  repulse,  Hippolyte  managed 


to  secure  eighteen  prisoners,  and  the  next  day, 
out  of  reven^,  he  had  these  poor  wretches  stood 
up  before  his  army,  and  remorselessly  cut  Uie 
throat  of  everjr  one.  Legitime's  retaliation  wm 
swift  and  terrible.  He  nad  eight  prisoners  of 
war,  whom  be  caused  to  be  butchered  in  the 

fublic  square,  in  the  presmce  of  a  large  crowd, 
he  men  were  gagged,  and  one  by  one  their 
throats  were  cut  One  of  the  men  succeeded  id 
dislodging  the  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  hit 
piteous  cries  for  mercy  so  delighted  the  crowd 
that  the  gags  were  removed  from  the  remainder, 
in  order  that  their  cries  might  give  further  zest 
to  the  entertainment 

With  the  foil  of  Arcahial  Hippolyte's  victory 
was  assured;  Port-au-Prince  held  out  longer 
thMi  was  expected,  but  its  loss  in  the  end  wu 
certain.  Ou  Aug.  10,  Hip[>olyte  again  attacked 
the  outpost  La  Coupe  at  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  contest  was  very  spirited,  and  lasted  until 
sunset  leaving  in  his  possession  the  road  con- 
necting his  position  with  the  coast,  the  western 
entrance  into  Port-au-Prince,  its  weakest  one^ 
and  Ldogane,  an  important  seaport  twenty  miles 
west  of  Port-au-Prince.  Leogane  fell  two  dan 
afterward,  and  gave  Hippolyte  control  of  tbe 
main  road  connecting  the  capital  with  the  south. 
Along  this  he  advanced,  and  by  the  19th  his 
left  wing  rested  within  four  miles  of  tbe  capital 
La  Coupe  was  again  attacked  by  Hippolyte  <m 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  was  evacuated 
during  the  night 

The  next  morning  Legitime  sent  for  the  United 
States  minister,  and  ^ve  him  full  power  to  tmt 
with  Hippolyte,  he  binding  himself  to  subscribe 
to  any  terms  Mr.  Thompson  should  agree  ujwn. 
The  latter  informed  Hippolyte  that  Legitime 
was  desirous  of  leaving  the  country  and  to  oBv 
terms  of  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  Legitime 
should  emoark  on  a  French  war-vessel,  and  that 
afterward  the  northern  troops  were  to  be  admit- 
ted into  tbe  city.  Legitime  went  on  board  a 
French  corvette  on  Aug.  22,  which  sailed  for 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  while  Hippol^'s  forces, 
seven  thousand  men,  (quietly  occupied  the  atji- 
tal  on  Aug.  23.  Legitime  left  Santiago  for  New 
York,  where  he  embarked  with  his  foUowers  fiir 
Havre  on  Sept  7. 

The  army  of  the  north,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Mon-Point  Jeane,  entered  the  capital  on  Aug. 
23,  and  Hippolyte  himself  on  Aug.  24.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  was  convoked  to  enter 
upon  its  duties  of  elaborating  a  new  Constitu- 
tion on  Sept  24,  and  on  Oct  17  unanimously 
elected  Gen.  Hippolyte  to  the  presidency  of  the 
republic,  the  number  of  votes  cast  being  ninety- 
one.  The  new  Constitution  embraces  the  follow- 
ing features : 

The  powers  of  ^vemment  are  divided  Into  three 
parts — a  leirislative,  an  executive,  and  a  judicial  bod/. 
The  Legislature  is  oomposed  of  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
mons aodaSenate.  Themembersof thelbniterbodT 
are  elected  for  a  peiiod  of  three  yean  sod  the  latter 
for  she  years.  All  members  are  indefinitely  elisible  to 
re-olection.  The  executive  power  it  to  oe  vetted  in 
a  President,  eleoted  for  a  term  of  four  yeais  Mb 
Houses  of  the  LeciaUture  in  joint  convention.  This 
IB  one  of  the  principa]  changes  to  be  introduced,  ai 
up  to  this  time  the  Executive  was  elected  for  aeren 
years.  The  manner  of  his  election  is  de4>cribed,  ma 
two  thirds  of  a  quorum  io  neoesMry  for  a  choice,  ex- 
cept in  tbe  case  or  a  dead-lock,  wbeo  the  two  eaodi- 
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dates  who  have  the  tiighest  niimber  of  votes  ere  to  be 
balloted  for,  and  tlie  ooe  havinf;  a  nuHOiity  ia  elected. 
Tha  inan^ration  ia  to  take  place  on  May  15  alter  the 
date  of  hiH  elcctioo.  The  President  has  the  power 
to  apptrint  his  Cabinet,  wluoh  ia  oomposed  of  eleven 
minuten  of  atate,"  sa  they  are  ealled.  In  case  of 
the  death  of  the  President,  these  "  minlitere  *>  are  to 
form  a  oommittee  to  govern  the  ooonti?  until  a  new 
President  can  be  ohoeen.  The  iudioisl  power  lain  the 
hands  of  courts  similar  to  the  United  States  courta. 

HOLLAND.   See  NETHEaLANDS. 

HONDUKASf  a  republic  in  Central  America ; 
area,  89,600  square  miles;  popnlation  in  1887, 
828.1S4. 

Government. — The  President  is  Gen.  Luia 
Bogr&n,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Nov.  39, 1891. 
The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  minis- 
ters: Foreign  Affairs,  Licenciado  Don  Jer6nimo 
Zelaya :  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  War  Seflor, 
R.  Alvarado ;  Interior,  Don  Crescencio  G6mez ; 
Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planas;  Agriculture,  Sellor 
A.  Zelaya.  The  American  Consul  at  Rnatan  and 
Trujillo  is  William  C.  Burchard,  and  at  Teguci- 
galpa, Daniel  W.  Herring.  The  Consul  General 
of  Honduras  at  New  York  is  Jacob  Bais ;  at  San 
Francisco,  William  V.  Wells. 

Flnanees.— On  July  31, 1888,  the  foreign  debt 
was  reduced  to  $37,000,  while  the  home  debt 
amounted  to  $1,899,630,  a  total  national  indebt- 
edness of  11,986,630.  State  property,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a  value  of  $3,273,237. 
The  income  during  the  period  from  July  31, 1886, 
to  July  31,  1888.  was  |3.818,264,  and  the  outlay 
$2,836,531.     During   the    preceding  biennial 

Kriod.  July  31.  1884,  to  July  31, 1886,  the  out- 
/  had  been  $2,696,934.  The  revenue  of  the 
period  1888-'88  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources :  Import-  duties.  $1,164,^99  (against  $1, 
065,603,  during  the  previous  biennial  period); 
liquor  tax,  $614,454;  tobacco  tax,  $226,012. 
The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  republic  is 
$800  a  month  ;  that  of  Cabinet  ministers,  $^ 
a  month. 

The  Frnlt  Trade.— A  report  was  ret^ved 
from  New  Orleans  early  in  September,  1889,  to 
the  effect  that  a  new  departure  had  been  inau- 
gn rated  by  twenty-five  fruit  growers  of  the 
north  coast  of  Honduras,  who  formed  a  stock 
company  for  the  purpose  of  export>ing  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States,  and,  with  that  end  in 
view,  chartered  the  Norwegian  iron  screw  steam- 
er "  Welhaven,"  700  tons  burden,  having  storage 
capacity  for  abont  13,000  bunches  of  bananas. 
A  semi-mtHithly  service  between  New  Orleans 
and  t-he  coast  of  Honduras  was  decided  on,  with 
r^^lar  sailing  dates  for  Utilla.  Tnijillo,  and 
Cuba,  thus  supplying  a  great  want  to  New  Or- 
leans exporters.  The  steamers  are  also  to  carry 
the  regular  mails. 

Mines. — The  outlook  for  mining  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Honduras  is  steadily  improving,  and  many 
capitalists  and  miners  have  gone  ttiither  from 
the  United  States.  President  Bogrfin  predicts 
confidentially  that  before  the  close  of  18yO  there 
will  be  a  large  increase  of  population,  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  agriculturists  of  the  Southern 
States  has  been  called  to  the  large  pro&ts  now 
being  made  by  the  fruit  jjrowers  in  that  stretch 
of  country  between  Trujillo  and  Puerto  Cortez. 
It  is  understood  that  operations  will  soon  be 
begun  on  the  proposed  line  of  railroad  that  is  to 
connect  these  two  points,  and  that  the  money  is 


being  found  in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mate that  the  fruit,  mahogany,  and  rubber  trade 
of  that  section  of  the  country*  will  earn  enough 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
railroad.  New  enterprises  are  being  established 
every  day.  The  Rosario  silver  mine  is  the  larg- 
est producer  in  the  republic,  and  is  turning  out 
about  £15,000  in  silver  every  month.  The  San 
Marcos,  with  its  ten-stamp  mill,  is  also  giving 
satisfaction,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
add  thirty  stamps  to  t£e  present  machinery,  giv- 
ing the  mine  the  capacity  for  a  production  of 
over  £100,000  per  annum  in  silver.  The  mines 
of  Opoteca  have  been  sold  to  London  capitalists, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  begin  work 
with  100  stamps,  with  the  intention  of  eventually 
adding  200  more  stamps.  The  Honduras  Gold 
Placer  Company  has  built  a  smalt  town  at  Buena 
Vista,  on  the  Guayap^,  and  has  a  large  force  at 
work  making  all  preparations  to  get  at  the  river- 
bed as  soon  as  tne  river  begins  to  fall.  Their 
pack-trains  are  on  the  road  tul  the  time  between 
Trujillo  and  their  camp,  bringing  up  machinery 
and  mining  utensils.  The  Concordia  mine,  near 
the  head  of  the  Guayap^,  is  being  worked  with  a 
five-stamp  mill,  and  averages  about  seven  ounces 
in  gold  to  the  ton. 

Commeree. — The  export  in  1888  reached  $8, 
350.664,  and  was  oomposed  chiefly  o(  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  indigo.  India-rubber,  sanaparilla.  and 
cedar  wood.  The  American  trade  shows  these 
figures: 


CALENDAR  TEAR. 

Imparl  lule  tbc 
United  Bum. 

DoDiMtlc  aiport 
to  Hindum. 

1887   

(698.969 
1,208,468 

«67^809 

«264,4S4 
27  per  cent. 

14  per  cent. 

at 

Colonization,  etc. — A  Colonization  Company 
was  organized  and  incorporated  in  Chicago,  111., 
eariy  in  1889,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  American  settlement  of  a 
hundred  families  Ui  Honduras,  under  a  contract 
with  the  Government.  In  March  a  contract  was 
made  to  build  at  Tegucigalpa  a  cotton  mill,  and 
furnish  the  city  with  electric  light.  ■ 

Edncatton. — The  normal  school  at  Te^ici- 
galpa  was  reorganized  in  May,  and  a  new  insti- 
tute for  the  teaching  of  arts  and  mechanics 
was  founded. 

Water  Worl^ — The  Government,  in  May, 
mode  a  contract  with  the  Banco  Nacional  Eon- 
dureflo.  which  undertakes  to  furnish  the  means 
foi'  endowing  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  with  water 
works.  This  bank  went  into  operation  on  Jan. 
1, 1889.  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Mahogany  Forests. — These  are  reached 
by  following  the  Ulna  river  from  Comayagua  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  The  finest  variety  grows  on 
hard,  rocky  soil,  and  is  of  such  slow  growth  that 
the  grand  ones,  still  standing  in  isolated  spots, 
are  estimated  to  be  over  two  thousand  years  old. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  these  forests;  the  leafy  roof  keeps 
out  every  ray  of  sunlight,  rendering'the  ground- 
light  about  equal  to  that  of  the  early  gray  of 
morning.  The  cutting  season  begins  in  August, 
and  the  tree  is  usniwy  cut  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  men  working  on  a  rude  platfonn. 
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IDAHO,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized in  1863 ;  area,  84,800  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  deoenniat  cea- 
sns  (1880),  32,610 ;  capital,  Bois^  City. 

CwTemment.— The  folbwing  vere  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year :  Oovemor,  Edward 
A.  Stevenson,  Democrat,  sueoeeded  by  George  L. 
Shoup,  Republican ;  Secretary,  Kdward  J.  Cur- 
tis ;  Comptroller,  James  H.  Wiokersham ;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  Himrod;  Attorney-Q^neral,  Richard 
Z.  Johnson  ^uprintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tiou,  Silas  W.  Moody,  succeeded  Charles  C. 
Stevenson ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Hugh  W.  Weir,  succeeded  by  James  H.  Beattj; 
Associate  Justices,  Charles  H.  Berry  and  John 
Lee  Logan,  succeeded  by  Willis  Sweet. 

Legislative  Session. — The  Territorial  Legis- 
lature was  in  session  from  Dec  10,  1888,  to  Feb. 
8,  1889.  Its  most  noteworthy  act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
at  Moscow,  in  Latah  County,  and  appropriates 
$15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans.  An  annual  tax  of  half  a  mill 
on  each  dollar  is  imposed  on  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  Territory  for  four  years,  to  secure  a 
building  fund.  A  stringent  anti-Mormon  act 
provides  that  those  who  nave  practiced,  taught, 
aided,  or  encouraged  polygamy  or  bigamy,  or 
have  been  membera  of  any  order  or  association 
teaching  such  practices  since  Jan.  1,  1888,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  register  or  vote  until  two 
years  after  they  have  taken  a  stringent  oath  as 
prescribed  fay  tne  statute,  renouncing  such  prac- 
tices, and  until  they  have  also  made  it  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Court  that  dur^ 
ing  the  two  years  they  have  not  been  guilty  of 
bigamy  or  polygamy,  and  have  not  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  organization,  or  aided  it  or 
taught  or  aided  its  doctrines.  The  counties  of 
Elmore  and  Logan  were  set  off  from  the  county 
of  Atturas,  and  a  small  portion  of  tiie  latter 
county  was  added  to  the  cotmty  of  Bingham. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  an  act  was 
passed  laying  out  a  highway  from  Mt.  Idaho,  in 
Idaho  County,  to  Little  Salmon  Meadows,  in 
Washington  County,  intended  to  form  a  great 
highway  between  North  and  South  Idaho,  l^e 
sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  therefor,  to  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  an  annual  tax  of 
two  cents  on  each  $100  was  levied  to  pay  the 
interest  and  principal  of  such  bonds.  Tne  sum 
of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  improvements 
at  the  Idaho  Insane  Asylum  at  Btackioot.  Con- 
gress was  memorialized  to  exempt  mining  prop- 
erty from  the  operation  of  the  alien-land  act ;  to 
require  an  anti- Mormon  test  oath  of  all  persomr 
seeKing  homes  on  the  public  domain ;  to  appro- 
priate mone^  for  sinking  artesian  wells ;  to  se- 
cure irrigation ;  to  reduce  the  size  of  Indian 
reservations ;  to  refuse  admission  to  Utali ;  and  to 
enlarge  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Other 
acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Givinif  any  person  who  does  any  labor  upon  any 
Amnor  lands,  in  tilling  them  or  in  cullivatinft,  harvest' 
.  ing,  or  housioK  any  orop  raitied  thoreon,  a  lion  on  auob 
'  crop  for  such  labor ;  but  such  lien  does  not  extend  to 


a  lesaor'e  interest  in  any  crop  nused  on  hia  land,  and 
it  muHt  be  filed  withio  thirty  days  alter  the  labor  b 
finished. 

Kequlring  all  companies  or  OMooiattoDB  ongaged  in 
Insutaooe  on  the  awmBment  or  oo-oporalive  pfan  to 
flle  aminal  etateiQente  of  their  businoss  with  tiifl  Terri- 
torial Comptroller,  to  be  publiahed  by  him. 

Mahine  women  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  aa- 
perintendent  of  pchoob. 

CraatiiiK  a  prison  oommission,  to  be  mKnnted  by 
th»  Governor  with  the  oonsant  of  the  Leffislative 
Coimcil,  wbidi  aball  provide  for  the  Bafe-keeping, 
working,  and  maintaining  of  all  Territorial  priaoners, 
having^wor  to  contract  with  any  State  or  Territory 
or  the  United  Btatea  tor  their  keeping,  and  to  main- 
tain a  general  ovemlcht  of  their  wel&re. 

PuQiahing  with  flue  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  any 
<M)e,  except  public  officials  and  the  employte  of  any 
express  company  on  duty,  who  carries,  exhibits,  or 
floQiishes  any  dirk,  dirk-knife,  sword,  sword-cane, 
pbtol,  gun,  or  other  deadly  weapon  within  any  dly, 
town,  or  villaf^,  or  in  any  publio  ai>aembly. 

Beapportioning  the  memoerB  of  the  Legislature. 

Cresnng  a  board  of  three  live-atook  commiBrioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Coundl,  and 
a  Territorial  stock  inspector  to  be  appointed  in  the 
Bame  manner,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  each  in 
auppressing  contanous  diseases  and  in  carrying  out 
the  provisioiiB  of  this  act. 

Pnnishing  with  a  fine  of  $1'J0  and  cost*  any  one 
that  soils  or  gives  dgarettes,  or  toboooo  nsad  to  maka 
oigarottea,  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

fining  j>er9onB  who  abuse  animals,  or  who  an 
caught  driving  stock  with  dogs  from  any  wabving- 
pla^  hay  bottom,  or  stock  range. 

0Si3rinfi[  a  reward  of  $S60  for  the  arrest  of  oatUd- 
thieves,  bifrhway  robbers,  and  tnun-wreckera. 

Authorizing  tKe  State  of  Oregon  to  erect  and  main^ 
tain  a  flati-hatobery  hi  the  Temtoiy. 

Punishing  persons  who  wiUfhliy  out  down,  bum, 
or  otherwise  u^ure  the  poles,  wires,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  telegraph,  telephone,  or  electrio-Iigbt  oom- 
panies. 

Raising  the  age  of  oonsmt  Aom  atxteen  to  eighteen 

yeara. 

EdncatlOD. — For  tiie  school  year  ending  Au^^. 
81, 1880,  the  following  report  regarding  public 
schools  is  made  by  the  Territorial  Superintend- 
ent: districts,  885;  houses.  294;  schools,  434; 
pupils  enrolled,  12,979;  school  libraries,  31; 
Tolumea  in  libraries,  2,311;  bora  of  school  age, 
13,386;  girls  of  school  age,  11,096;  received  for 
school  purposes,  $198,782.05;  expended  for 
school  purposes,  $160,579.93 ;  average  monthly 
wages  of  Urachers,  $49 ;  average  length  of  school 
year,  5^  months;  estimated  value  of  school 
property,  $344,500. 

A  general  law  for  the  establishment  of  inde- 

E indent  districts  has  been  enacted  by  the  L^;iB- 
tare,  with  a  view  of  providing  better  edua^ 
tional  facilities  for  special  looalities.  Any  achool 
district  that  has  within  its  limits  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  amount  of  $300,000  or  over  may  be 
organized  into  an  independent  school  district 
It  then  has  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have  a 
corporate  seal,  to  hold  and  convey  such  real  and 
personal  property  only  as  is  needed  for  actual 
achool  purposes,  and  to  choose  such  officers  as 
are  provided  by  law.  Schools  are  organized  un- 
der this  law  at  M<»oow,  Latah  County,  and  Em- 
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mett,  Ada  Coantj^.  The  corapulsoiy  school  lav 
of  the  Territorj  is  practically  inoperaiiTe. 

Charities  and  PrlaoDB.  — The  Territorial 
Insane  Asylum  is  at  Blackfoot,  in  Binebam 
County,  on  a  tract  of  73  acres.  The  buildings 
and  grounds  have  cost  about  |40,000.  On  July 
1,  lw8,  there  were  46  patients ;  30  patients  were 
admitted  during  the  year  following,  and  14  dis- 
charged, leaving  63  patients  remaining  on  July 
1, 1 8w.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $19JBSQ.  Late  in  November  the  main  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  and  several  inmatas 
perished.  The  Territorial  prisoners  are  confined 
m  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Roia&  City. 
In  October,  1889,  they  numbered  66.  The  Peni- 
tentiary at  that  date  contained  60  oonvicts,  three 
belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Railroads. — By  virtue  of  a  lav  enacted  by 
the  fourteenth  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer  constitute  a 
board  of  equalization,  whose  duty  it  is  to  place  a 
valuation  per  mile  on  each  line  of  road  passing 
through  more  than  one  county.  The  board 
assessed  this  year,  under  the  law,  888  miles  of 
railroad,  at  a  valuation  aggregating  (4,710,786. 

Statistics.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Territory,  by  counties,  in  1680,  is  as  follows: 
Ada,  $3,041,823;  Alturaa,  $814,387;  Bear  Lake, 
$861^4;  Bingham,  $2,863,712;  Bois^,  718,441 ; 
Cassia,  $048,611;  Custer,  882,800;  Elmore,  $1,- 
161,771;  Idaho,  $976,853;  Kootenai,  788,500; 
Latah,  $2,101,914;  Lemhi,  $725,000;  Logan, 
$1,941,823;  Nez  Perces,  $1,208,102  ;  Oneida, 
$1,090,864 ;  Owyhee,  $1,007,775  ;  Shoshone,  $1,- 
6^^886;  Washington.  $1,186,796.  Total,  $28,- 
9^088.  In  this  total  are  81,982  horses,  valued 
at  $2,110,717;  307,300  sheep,  valued  at  $638,- 
038;  1,708  moles,  valued  at  $63,400;  and  $324,- 
725  cattle,  valued  at  $2,854,411. 

The  agricultural  products  for  1889  are  esti- 
mated as  follow:  Wheat,  3,460,^  bushels; 
oats,  2,140,800  bushels;  bariey,  1,160,450  bush- 
els ;  com,  407,400  bushels ;  rre,  640,900  bushels ; 
giBss-seeds,  17,850  pounds ;'hay,  434,740  tons; 
potatoes,  1,850,900  bushels;  other  vegetables, 
888,000,300  bushes;  apples,  377,000  bushels; 
pears,  20,850  boxes ;  peaches,  84,850  boxes ; 
plums  and  prunes.  34,850  boxes ;  grapes,  18,200 
boxes ;  hemes  of  all  kinds,  76,600  Eoxea 

The  mining  product  for  the  same  year  is  re- 
ported by  the  GoTemor  to  aggrwate  $17,844,- 
«X>,  or  nearly  tvioe  as  much  as  in  1888.  The 
value  of  gold  prodnoed  was  $8,304,600;  silver, 
$7,564,500;  lead,  $6,490,000;  copper.  $85,600. 
Nearly  all  the  large  increase  over  1888  comes 
from  Shoshone  County,  where,  on  the  forks  of 
Oceur  d'Alene  river,  rich  deposits  of  silver  and 
lead  have  reomtly  been  discovered  and  voiced. 
The  mineral  prwnct  of  this  county  alone  for 
1889  is  estimated  at  $0,630,000,  consisting  of 
gold  valued  at  $600,000,  silv^valued  at  $3,510,- 
000,  and  lead  valued  at  tSijCSfSofiOO.  This  is  now 
the  greatest  lead-producing  r^ion  in  the  United 
States. 

Mormontsm. — Over  one  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  more  than  25,000  people,  in  the  Terri- 
tory, are  adherents  of  the  Mormon  faith.  Po- 
lygamy is  not  practiced  openly,  but  that  it 
is  practiced  secretiv  to  a  limited  extent  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  as  indictments  are  found 
at  nearly  every  term  of  court  in  the  judicial  dis- 


tricts having  jorisdiotion  over  them,  and  several 
persons  have  been  convicted.  The  anti-Mormon 
"  test  oath  "  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year 
disfranchises  nearly  all  voters  of  this  faith.  Its 
constitutionality  was  disputed  bv  them  before 
the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  which  promptly 
rendered  a  decision  affirming  its  valiolty.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  wliere  the  case  was  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  vear, 

iBdlans. — There  were  no  disturbances  during 

the  year  at  any  of  the  reservations  in  the  Tern- 
tory.  Allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  have 
been  made  to  a  limited  extent.  On  the  Nez 
Percfi  reservation,  where  there  are  1,450  Indians, 
300  families  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  having 
about  6,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  Lemhi 
reservation,  containing  130,000  acres,  is  occupied 
by  760  Indians.  So  small  a  part  of  this  area  is 
suitable  for  agriculture  tiiat  an  attempt  vas 
made  this  year  to  induce  the  Indians  to  remove 
to  the  Fort  Hall  reservation,  but  without  suc- 
cess. On  the  latter  reservation  there  are  1,508 
Indians.  In  February  an  act  of  Congress  rati- 
fied an  agreement  by  which  about  one  fourth  of 
the  reservation,  or  over  300,000  acres,  and  1,600 
acres  in  Uie  town  site  of  Pocatallo,  vera  oeded 
to  the  Government  And  opened  for  settlement. 
On  the  Coeur  d'Alene  reservation  the  Indians 
number  423.  They  all  live  in  houses,  and  culti- 
vate about  7,000  acres.  A  commission,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  under  an  act  of  Congress,  has 
this  year  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  consent  to 
the  cession  of  300,000  acres,  or  one  half  of  their 
reservation,  to  the  Qoveroment.  The  land  ceded 
includes  valuable  mining  properties,  which  for 
some  time  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  dispute 
between  the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers.  The 
Duck  Valley  reservation,  containing  about  140,- 
000  acres,  half  of  vhioh  is  in  Idaho,  provides  for 
400  Indians. 

Irrigation.— The  folloving  table,  prepared 
by  the  Surveyor-Ueneral  fdr  Idaho,  snovs  the 
total  area  of  irrigable  land  in  the  Territory,  and 
the  area  already  reclaimed  by  brigation : 
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The  counties  of  Idaho,  Kootenai,  Latah,  Nez 
Perc6,  and  Shoshone,  not  requiring  irrigation, 
are  not  included  in  the  above  tabulated  state- 
ment  (See  laaiOATiON,  in  this  volume.) 

CoDsiitntlonal  Gonventioik— On  April  2, 
1889,  Gov.  Stevenson  issued  a  inroclamation  reo- 
ommending  that  the  people  elect  delegates  to  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  to  meet  at  Bois^  City 
on  July  4,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of 
Idaha  This  recommendation  was  approved  by 
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bis  successor,  Oiov.  Shoup,  in  a  proclamation 
dated  May  11.  Seventy-two  delegates  were 
elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  as  provided 
in  the  proclamation,  nearly  sixty  of  whom  ap- 
peared at  the  time  and  place  specified,  and  all 
but  three  were  present  and  participated  during 
part  of  the  deliberations.  The  convention  was 
in  session  thirty-four  days.  The  Constitution 
there  framed  recognized  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Ik  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  government  of  the  State  is  in  three  depart- 
ments —  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The 
Senate  consists  of  180  and  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  of  36  members,  and  shall  never  exceed 
34  and  60  reapectivelv.  Sesmons  of  the  Le^sla- 
tare  are  to  be  held  biennially.  Regarding  Mor^ 
monhm  the  following  declaration  is  made: 

The  exercise  and  onjoyincnt  of  relipious  fidth  and 
worship  shall  forever  be  (nuntnteecl ;  and  no  peraoa 
shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  poUtical  riffht,  privilege, 
or  capaoity,  on  ooconnt  of  his  raligioua  opinions ;  but 
the  liDerty  of  oonsoience  hereby  aociired  shall  not 
ooaitmod  to  dispeDse  with  oaths  or  afflrmations,  or 
excuse  acts  of  liceatioiisne^,  or  justify  poly^^aiuoas 
or  other  pomicioas  practices,  inooQiiistent  with  mo- 
rality or  the  peace  or  safety  of  ttie  State ;  aor  to  per- 
mit any  peraon,  organization,  or  asaoeiation  to  directly 
or  inmrectly  aid  or  abet,  coimsel  or  advisL  any  per^ 
son  to  oommit  the  crime  of  TOsainy  or  polygamy  or 
any  other  crime.  No  penon  shall  be  requlrM  to  at- 
tend or  support  any  naioiatry  or  place  of  worship,  re- 
li^ouH  sect,  or  denominatioii,  or  pav  tithes  againnt  his 
oonaont ;  nor  shall  any  preference  he  Mven  by  law  to 
any  relii^ous  dcnomiaatioa  or  mode  of  worship.  Big- 
amy and  polyKamy  are  forever  prohibited  in  t&o  State, 
ana  the  Legbtlataro  shall  provide  by  law  for^e  pun- 
ishment of  Buch  crimes. 

In  civil  cases,  three  fourths  of  a  jury  may  ren- 
der a  verdict.  The  Le^slature  ma;^  provide  that 
in  misdemeanor  five  sixths  of  the  jury  may  ren- 
der verdicts. 

No>property  qualification  shall  ever  be  required 
for  any  person  to  Tot«  or  hold  office,  except  in 
Bohool  elections,  or  elections  creating  indebted- 
ness. 

No  lottery,  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  lot- 
tery, shall  be  authorized  by  the  Lecistature. 

The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a 
Governor.  Lieutenant- (governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-Oeneral,  and 
Superintendent  of  .Public  Instruction,  each  to 
hold  offlcB  for  two  years.  The  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Attorney-General  constitute  a 
Board  of  Pardons,  and  also  a  Board  of  State 
Prison  Commissioners.  The  Governor  has  power 
to  veto  separate  items  of  any  appropriation  bill. 
The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  three  jus- 
tices, to  be  elected  at  lai^  Five  judicial  distncts 
are  provided;  the  judges  to  reside  in  and  to  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

The  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and 
suits  in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  actions  and 
suits,  are  prohibited  ;  and  there  shall  be  but  one 
form  of  action  for  the  enforcement  or  protection 
of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs, 
which  shall  oe  denominated  a  civil  action;  and 
every  action  prosecuted  by  the  people  of  rhe 
Stiite  OS  a  party,  against  a  person  charged  with 
a  public  offense,  for  the  punishment  of  the  same, 
shall  be  termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned  is- 
sues are  prohibited,  and  the  fact  at  issue  shall 
be  tried  by  order  of  court  before  a  jury. 


Absolnte  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  guaranteed. 
Six  months'  residence  is  required  to  become  a 
qualified  elector.  Taxes  for  State  purposes  shall 
never  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar,  When  the 
assessed  value  reaches  $50,000,000,  they  shall  not 
exceed  5  mills ;  uid,  at  $100,000,000.  not  more 
than  8  mills,  with  greater  lednotiou  as  the  assess- 
ment increases. 

Women  resident  six  months  in  the  State  may 
hold  school  offices  and  vote  at  school  elections,  as 
at  present  under  Territorial  law. 

Persons  practicing  bigamy  or  polygamv,  or 
encouraging  or  aiding  such  practices,  or  bdoog- 
ing  to  any  orgsnuBation  supporting  such  prao- 
tices,  are  disfranchised  and  made  incapable  of 
holding  oflBce. 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature m  excess  of  the  revenue  provided  at  the 
same  time  for  paying  such  appropriation. 

The  Legislature  snail  not  create  any  perma- 
nent debt,  exclusive  of  the  debt  of  the  Territory, 
exceeding  l'^  per  oent.  of  the  assessed  value  of 
taxable  property,  unless  for  some  special  public 
object,  and  unless  the  proposed  measure  snail  be 
submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  them 
at  a  general  election.  There  snail  be  a  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Secretary  of  State,  Attorney -General, 
State  Auditor,  and  State  Treasurer,  whose  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

No  public  monev  shall  be  appropriated  in  aid 
of  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian  or  religious 
purpose,  and  no  sectarian  or  religious  doctrines 
shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, shall  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Ijand 
Commissioners,  who  shall  have  the  direction, 
control,  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  State,  under  such  r^ulatlons  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  lav. 

The  capital  is  located  at  BoisS  City  for  twwty 
years. 

All  railroads  and  express  companies  are  de- 
clared common  carriers,  and  subject  to  legisla- 
tive regulations.  - 

The  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  relative  to  disorimination  in  rates,  facilities 
furnished,  or  character  of  service  by  railroads, 
are  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

No  corporation  shall  issue  stocks  or  bonds,  ex- 
cept for  labor  done,  services  performed,  or  money 
or  property  actuallj;  receivM,  and  all  fictitioas 
increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void. 

A  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Statistics,  and  Labor 
is  established,  and  the  Legislature  may  establish 
boards  of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between 
laborers  and  emplovers. 

Not  more  than  eight  honrs'  actual  vork  shall 
constitute  a  lawful  ^y's  work  on  State  and  mu- 
nicipal works. 

The  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  in  underground  mines  is  prohib- 
ited. 

The  necessaT7  use  of  lands  for  the  constmctim 
of  reservoirs,  or  storaf^e  basins,  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  or  for  nghts  of  way  for  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  ditches,  flumes,  or  pipes,  to 
convey  wat«r  to  the  place  of  use,  for  any  use- 
ful, beneficial,  or  necessary  purpose,  or  for  drain- 
age ;  or  for  the  drainage  oi  mmes,  or  the  woik- 
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ing  thereof,  by  means  of  roads,  railroads,  tram- 
ways, cuts,  tunnels,  shafts,  hoisting-works,  dumps, 
or  other  means'necessary  to  their  complete  ae- 
Telopment,  or  any  other  use  necessary  to  the 
complete  development  of  the  material  resoorces 
of  the  State,  or  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  declared  to  be  a  public  use, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  be 
passed  by  a  two-third  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  electors  at  the  next  general  election.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing the  first  Monday  of  November.  The  vote 
cast  at  that  time,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  oast 
for  delegate  in  1888,  showed  great  interest  in 
the  stat^ood  question.  Out  of  a  total  of  14,184 
votes,  12,398  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Constitution,  and  1,778  aninst  iL  A  petition 
asking  for  admission  to  the  Union' under  this 
Constitution  was  later  submitted  to  Congress. 

ILLINOIS,  a  Western  StAte ;  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1818  ;  area,  56,650  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  8,077,871 ;  capital,  Springfield. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  State 
oflScers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Joseph  W, 
Fifer.  Bepubhcan;  Lientenuit-Oovenior,  Lyman 
B.  Bay ;  Secretarvof  State,  Isaac  N.  Pearson ; 
Auditor,  Charles  w.  Parey ;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Becker;  Attorney-General,  George  Hunt;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Richard  Ed- 
wards ;  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners, 
John  J.  Rinaker,  B.  F.  Marsh,  and  W.  T.  John- 
son ;  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  Alfred  M. 
Craig;  Associate  Justices,  Benj.  D.  Magruder, 
Simeon  P.  Shope,  David  J.  Baker,  John  Sehol- 
fleld,  Jacc^  W.  Wilkin,  and  Joseph  M.  Bailer. 

Finanees. — For  1889  the  levy  for  genera)  fatate 
purposes  was  twenty-four  cents  on  each  $100 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  and  for  schools  at 
fourteen  cents,  making  a  total  of  thirty-eight 
cents  per  (100.  The  last  levy  made  was  at  the 
nte  of  forty-four  cents.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1888,  amounted  to  $3,839,- 
217J22.  There  was  outstanding  at  that  date  a 
bonded  debt  of  $23,100,  all  of  which  had  ceased 
to  bear  interest,  and  was  payable  on  presentation 
of  the  bonds  at  the  Treasurer's  office. 

L^lslatlve  Session. — The  thirty-sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  in  session  from  Jan.  9  to  May 
28.  A  caucus  of  Republican  members  on  Jan. 
10  nominated  by  acclamation  United  States  Sen- 
ator Shelbv  M.  (5ullom  for  re-election.  One  week 
later  the  Democratic  members  nominated  Ex- 
Gov.  Palmer.  At  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  Jan.  23  Senator  Cullom  was  re-elected. 

A  revision  and  codification  of  the  public  school 
]aw  of  the  State  was  among  the  important  acts 
d  the  sesiion.  A  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instniotion  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. In  each  county  a  superintendent  is  elected, 
who  manages  the  school  lands  in  the  county,  ex- 
amines ana  grants  certificates  to  teachers,  con- 
ductsteacbers  institutes,  visits  the  various  schools 
in  his  county,  acts  as  adviser  of  local  school  offi- 
cials, examines  the  accounts  of  township  school 
treasurers,  and  is  empowered  to  remove  or  over- 
rule, for  good  cause,  local  school  ofBcials.  In  each 
township  the  school  property  is  held  and  man- 
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aged  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  while  a  school 
treasurer  has  the  custody  of  school  funds.  In 
townships  of  fewer  than  1,000  inliabitants  a  board 
of  three  school  directors,  and  in  larger  townships 
a  board  of  education,  conducts  thelocal  schools. 
A  oompulsory  school  law  enacted  at  this  session 
requires  attendance  by  all  children  between  sev- 
en and  fourteen  years  of  age  for  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  of  each  year,  eight  weeks  of  which  diall 
be  consecutive. 

The  primary  election  law  of  1886  was  repealed, 
and  a  substitute  adopted,  which  in  its  main  feat- 
ures differs  bat  little  from  the  former  act.  Any 
political  party  may  avail  itself  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  not,  at  its  option.  Ten  days'  no- 
tice by  publication  is  rejjmred  for  any  election 
held  under  the  act  Primary  election  districts 
are  to  be  formed,  containing  not  more  than 
800  voters  of  the  party  holdiiu;  the  election; 
the  election  shall  be  conducted  by  three  judges 
of  election  and  two  clerks,  for  the  choice  of 
whom  the  act  makes  provision,  and  the  polk 
shall  be  kept  open  from  one  o'  clock  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  vote  of  any 
person  is  challenged,  he  shall  be  sworn  by  the 
judges  and  questioned  by  them  regarding  the  ob- 
jection to  his  vote,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
cast  his  ballot  till  he  has  signed  a  written  state- 
ment under  oath  regarding  the  matter  in  dispute, 
And  a  person  known  to  the  judges  has  also  signed 
a  statement  that  he  knows  the  person  challenged 
and  that  his  assertions  are  true,  A  fine  of  $50 
to  $300,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months,  or  both, 
may  be  imposed  upon  any  one  who  votes  at  the 
primary  election  of  a  ^arty  to  which  he  does  not 
belong,  and  in  determming  the  politics  of  an  ac- 
cused person  the  court  may  receive  evidence  of 
his  general  reputation  in  this  regard.  The  bal- 
lot of  each  voter  is  to  be  numbered,  so  that  it 
may  be  identified  as  his.  The  usual  penalties  for 
fraudulent  voting  and  for  bribery  are  imposed. 

Provision  is  made  that  twenty-five  or  more 
persons  in  each  county  who  own  collectively 
$60,000  of  property  may  join  in  forming  a  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  mutual  insurance 
against  wind  stormd  or  tornadoes.  Any  person 
may  become  a  member  of  the  company  by  insur- 
ing liis  property  therein,  but  not  more  than 
$8,000  shall  be  m  one  risk.  Assessments  on  all 
the  insured  shall  be  levied  to  pay  losses. 

The  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1888,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  savings  banks,  ws  found  to  be  so  informally 
drawn  as  to  require  considerable  changes  before 
procedure  under  it  would  be  safe.  The  neces- 
sary changes  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
and  will  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Two  acts  passed  in  the  interest  of  Chicago 
were  the  annexation  act  providing  that  cities  and 
towns  may  unite  and  consolidate  with  each  other 
when  the  citizens,  at  a  spedid  election,  have 
voted  in.favor  of  snch  union,  and  the  metropol- 
itan  drainage  act  providing  for  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  two  or  more  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
or  villages  into  a  sanitary  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  comprehensive  system  of 
drainage. 

For  each  of  the  years  1889  and  1890  it  was 
voted  to  raise  by  taxation  $1,700,000  for  State 
expenses,  and  $1,000,000  for  schools.  The  Illi- 
nois Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  was  estab- 
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lisbed  and  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary  at  Chester.  The  sum  of  $50,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  Duildings  to  accommodate  150  patients.  Each 
of  the  three  hospitals  for  the  insane — the  Cen- 
tral, Northem,  ana  Southern— received  an  wpro- 
priation  of  1120,000  for  an  additional  builaing 
to  accommodate  300  patients.  The  sum  of  $44,- 
500  was  appropriated  for  an  additional  building 
at  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at 
Lincoln.  The  ordinary  appropriations  for  the 
succeeding  two  years  included  $1,374,200  annu- 
ally for  the  expenses  of  the  State  government ; 
$958,000  for  1889,  and  $1,023,000  for  1800  for 
expenses  of  State  charitable  institutions  ;  and 
$8O,O0<>  annually  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Gtuard.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Prohibitiiig  employment  in  the  public  Mrrice  or  on 
public  works  of  aliens  who  have  not  declared  their 
intenttou  of  beootning  (dtisens,  and  requiring  employ- 
ers of  labor  that  is  pud  for  out  of  the  public  flmdflto 
file  a  certifloate  that  no  such  persons  are  employed  by 
them. 

Appropriating  (6,000  for  erection  of  a  monament 
at  Gettysburg  where  lUiQOis  soldien  opened  the 
banle. 

Bequiring  bank  directors  to  own  at  least  ten  Bbarea 
in  tbe  etook  of  tbeir  bank. 

Allowing  the  mother  of  a  bastard  obUd  to  release 
the  reputed  father,  with  consent  of  the  county  judge ; 
or  he  may  release  himself  without  such  ooiueDt  on 
payment  of  (400  to  the  mother. 

Authoiiung  dtiea,  towns,  aod  villages  to  establisli 
and  malntalD  not  more  tlum  two  pleasure  drivewava. 

Punishing  the  abduction  and  concealment  of  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Bequiring  adulterated  or  imitation  lard  to  be  labeled 
"oompound  lard." 

To  prohibit  the  afaowing,  giving,  or  selling  to  mi- 
nors of  papers  devoted  to  oriminal,  police,  or  mimoral 
news,  or  the  public  exhibition  on  any  street  or  shop 
of  BDoh  papen,  or  the  hiring  or  employing  of  minora 
to  sell  or  oiBtrioute  such  papers. 

To  punish  the  malioiouB  removal  of  bearings,  fixt- 
ures, or  attaohments  trom  locomotives,  tenders,  or 
can. 

Creating  the  office  of  public  guardian  in  each 
county,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Governor 
every  four  years. 

Authorizing  tutiee  and  coonties  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  non-eeoterian  hoapltals. 

Eatabliahiog  the  State  BiMorical  Ubrary,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  maintenaooe. 

Uaking  additional  regulations  to  seaure  more  ftUly 
the  health  and  safety  of  minere. 

Providing  for  *'eboTt  cause  calendar"  to  expedite 
the  trial  of  causes  that  will  ooonpy  not  over  one  hour 
in  the  hearing  thereof. 

Bequiring  nilrood  companies  to  redeem  drawback 
ohedtB  isBoed  for  over^yment  of  oash  fare  at  any 
time  within  ten  years  uter  ianne. 

Repealing  the  act  of  1887  ceding  the  locks  and 
canau  in  the  IHinois  river  to  the  Ututed  States. 

Requiring  the  study  In  the  pubUe  sehoolB  of  phys- 
iology and  hypone,  with  reference  to  the  eflmct  of 
alcoholic  beverages  apon  the  human  system. 

Providing  that  when  a  mcchanio,  artisan,  miner, 
laborer,  servant,  or  employe  brii^  suit  and  reooveis 
judgment  for  wages  due^  a  reasonable  fte  for  his  at- 
torney shall  bo  taxed  with  tho  costs  of  suit. 

Corn  Crop. — ^The  area  devoted  to  the  com 
crop  for  1889,  as  returned  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  is  6,988.267  acres,  or  59,546  acres  less 
than  the  area  of  1888.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  is  a  little  more  than  thirty-nve  bushels, 
which  is  less  than  the  average  of  1888  by  four 
bushels.    The  gr^d  aggregate  yield  for  the 


State  is  247,980,589  bushels,  and  the  arer^ 
price  per  bushel  is  twenty-tour  cents,  making 
the  total  value  of  the  crop  for  1880,  about  $59,- 
615.341.36. 

TaliuiUons. — The  total  valuation  of  prt^rty 
in  the  State  for  1889,  as  equalized  and  assesBod 
by  the  State  Board,  was  as  follows : 
iflsmsm  ni  coDHnsa 
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The  total  equalized  value  of  property  assessed 
for  1888  was  $784,911,874,  the  excess  of  1888 
over  1888  being  $15,859,752. 

In  1868,  9,004  miles  of  main  railroad  tracks 
were  asse^ed ;  in  1880,  9,074  miles. 

The  assessed  value  of  railroads  in  1888  was 
$68,799,061.  The  number  of  horses  assessed  for 
1889  in  the  State  is  1,055.474,  valued  at  $25,549,- 
040,  an  average  of  $24.21 ;  2,448,262  cattle  are 
returned  and  valued  at  $16,137,036,  an  average 
of  $6.59 ;  88,245  mules  and  asses  ore  valued  at 
$2,042,920,  an  average  of  $27.23  ;  646,496  sheep, 
$534,241,  an  average  of  98  cents;  2,172,332 hogs, 
$3,294,587,  an  average  of  $1.52;  7,893  steam 
engines,  including  boilers.  $1,232,348 ;  8.737  fire 
and  burglar  proof  safes,  $228,084  ;  401,768  cai^ 
riages  and  wagons,  $4^069,194  ;  814,609  watches 
and  clocks,  $714,287  ;  318,112  sewing  and  knit, 
ting  machines,  $088,423  ;  83,646  pianos,  $1.34],- 
029,  or  an  averu^e  of  $37  each  ;  52,352  melodions 
and  organs,  $614,470  ;  642  steamboats,  sailing 
vessels,  etc.,  $166,231.  The  merchandise  of  the 
State  is  assessed  at  $36,665,028 ;  material  and 
manufactured  articles  are  Tuued  at  $2,839,513; 
manufacturers'  tools,  implements  and  machinery. 
$2,661,503 ;  agricultural  tools,  implements  and 
machinery,  $3,256,420;  gold  and  suver  plate  and 
plated  ware,  $52,053 ;  diamonds  and  jewelry, 
$47,415  ;  moneys  of  tmnk,  bankers,  brokers,  etc, 
$2,813,049;  credits  of  bank,  bankers,  brokers, 
etc.,  $1,057,055 ;  moneys  of  other  than  bankers, 
etc.,  $9,616,188 ;  credits  of  other  than  banken, 
eta.  $11,214,088;  bonds  and  stocks,  $489,080; 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  companies  not  of  this 
State,  $281,531 ;  pawnbrokers'property,  $12,687; 
property  of  corporations  not  before  enumerated, 
$1,155,348;  household  and  office  property,  |1D.- 
924,512 ;  investments  in  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  $350^68;  grain  of  all  kinds,  $S.- 
526,280 ;  shares  of  stock  of  State  and  naljniil 
banks,  $7,{K^,^ ;  all  other  personal  property. 
$2,289,571. 

The  assessment  of  Cook  County  (the  city  of 
Chicago)  as  fixed  by  the  local  assessors  and  re- 
vised by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  M 
follows: 


PROFCBTT. 

i  i.    \  UaOfi. 

fss,344.«»  44ii.in.ea 

10,«»9,1£S  18,<1M«> 

Total  

|il6S.TS»,758  |ttS.80i.W 

Farm  Mortgages. — From  the  report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  made  this  year, 
it  appears  that  the  total  mortgage  indebtednM 
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of  Illinois  farms  is  $133,738,098.  Of  this  sum 
$20,688,073  is  for  deferred  payments  on  the 
purchase  money.  The  indebtedness  for  loans  is 
only  10*52  per  cent  on  the  census  valuation  of 
18m);  and  the  average  rate  of  interest  6'90  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Onljabont  7  per  cent  of  these 
mortgages  are  g:iven  t^o  non-residents,  and  these 
are  scattered  through  thirty-five  States  and 
twelve  forei^  countries.  Most  of  the  mortgages 
are  to  buildmg  and  loan  associations. 

Coal. — The  reports  of  the  various  mine  in- 
speotors  for  the  ^ear  ending  Joly  1, 188^  show 
toat  coal  was  mined  in  49  conoties,  from  854 
mines  of  all  kinds.  The  new  mines  opened  num- 
bered 133,  and  106  were  closed  during  the  year. 
Of  the  854  openings,  331  are  simply  local  open- 
ings, with  less  ttun  1,000  tons  annual  output, 
and  316  more  only  rise  to  a  product  ranging 
from  1,000  to  10,000  tons,  while  217  only  are  ol 
the  better  class  of  mines.  The  217  mines  of 
greater  importance  contribute  10,466,497  tons, 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  supply  of  fuel,  and 
the  remaining  687  places,  delivering  less  than 
10,000  tons  per  annum,  average  only  1,800  tons 
each.  Separating  all  mines  into  two  classes, 
those  enga^g:ed  in  shipping  coal  and  those  that 
simply  supply  fuel  for  local  consumption,  there 
are  found  882  of  the  former  and  632  of  the  latter. 
The  total  output  in  the  State  in  1889  was  11.- 
597,968  tons,  which  was  less  by  367,329  tons  than 
that  of  1888.  The  average  value  of  the  product 
has  dropped  from  $1.13^  to  $1.07f  a  ton;  the 
average  number  of  days  of  active  operations  has 
fallen  from  320  to  311 ;  the  price  of  nand  mining 
for  the  State  at  large  is  found  to  have  slightly 
increased,  and  the  number  of  fatal  acci^nts  has 
materially  diminished,  there  being  only  42  dnr^ 
ing  the  year.  The  number  of  eraploy6i  of  all 
kinds  was  80,076,  of  whom  33,583  were  miners. 
There  were  859  boys  employed  underground. 

Labor  Troables.— On  Jan.  19,  1689,  3,000 
ooal  miners  employed  by  the  Spring  Valley 
Coal  Company  went  oat  on  a  strike  on  account 
of  the  employment  of  a  man  who  refused  to 
abide  by  the  miners'  agreement  to  work  but  a 
limited  time,  so  that  all  the  miners  might  have  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  The  strike  continued 
till  Jan.  38,  when  the  strikers  yielded,  and  work 
was  resumed  in  the  mines  Feb,  1.  On  May  1, 
another  strike  was  begun  in  the  Spring  Valley 
and  La  Salle  mines  and  in  northern  Illinois, 
against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  Chicago  Zou- 
avea  and  Company  C  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
were  ordered  to  Braidwood,  on  Hay  37,  to  pre- 
serve order.  Two  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  were  sent  by  the  Governor  to  North- 
em  Illinois  to  investigate  the  difficulties.  They 
found  that  under  the  former  prices  the  miners 
averaged  only  $81.63  a  month,  while  under  the 
reduced  scale  they  would  average  but  $26.09. 
In  the  existing  state  of  the  coal  trade,  however, 
they  advised  the  miners  to  accept  a  reduction, 
but  their  efforts  to  secure  an  agreement  were  un- 
successful. The  strike  was  not  ended  until  late 
in  September,  wHbn  the  miners  were  obliged  to 
yield.  Much  suffering  was  caused  by  these  strikes. 
So  great  was  the  destitution  at  Spring  Valley 
that  early  in  September  it  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention ot  the  CFoTemor  in  a  memorial  from  citi- 
lens  interested,  and  he  ordered  the  adjutant- 
general  to  make  an  immediate  investigation. 


The  latter  reported  late  in  September  that  the 
accounts  of  sufferine  had  been  exaggerated,  but 
that  there  was  still  much  need  of  charitable 
work.  There  were  then  at  that  place  about  350 
idle  miners.  Since  May  39  the  miners'  relief  com- 
mittee had  assisted  405  families  numbering  about 
1,704  persons,  and  had  distributed  about  $2,000 
in  money  and  $8,000  worth  of  provisions. 

Canals.— The  report  of  the  State  Canal  Com- 
missioners for  the  year  ending  Oct.  30  shows  the 
receipts  from  the  State  can^  to  be  $96,696.21, 
and  from  dockage  in  Henry  and  Copperas  creek, 
$4,277.80,  total.  $l(n.97a51 :  making  the  total 
resources  at  that  date,  including  amount  on 
hand,  $164,298.64.  The  disbursements  of  the 
yearwere $90,188,  leavingabalance of  $74,110,64. 
All  expenses  were  paid  by  the  earnings  of  the 
river  and  canal, 

Chicago. — This  is  now  the  second  city  of  the 
United  States ;  it  has  a  population  of  over  1,200,- 
000  uid  an  area  of  about  150  square  miles.  The 
increase  in  area  and  population  is  due  to  the  an- 
nexation in  the  summer  of  1889,  of  the  suburban 
towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Lake  View,  and  parts 
of  Jefferson  and  Cicero.  The  annexation  was 
accomplished  by  a  local  election  in  June,  pro- 
vided for  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  when  the 
annexationists  carried  the  day  by  a  sweeping 
majority,  and  the  various  town  organizations  b^ 
came  metged  in  the  city  government.  There  are 
22  rulroad  lines  centenng  in  Chicago.  An  im- 
portant election  was  held  on  Dec.  12,  1889,  by 
which  a  Drainage  Commission  was  chosen,  con- 
stituting a  board  of  nine  trustees,  who  are  to  hold 
office  for  six  years  and  superintend  the  work  of 
altering  the  city's  sewage  system,  besides  formu- 
lating a  plan  of  taxation  for  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  funds.  The  city  sewage,  which  now 
largely  Sows  into  Lake  Michigan,  is  to  be  di- 
rected from  the  Chicago  river  into  the  Illinois, 
and  thence  into  the  Mississippi,  fiy  this  means 
it  is  hoped  adequate  drainage  will  be  assured. 
The  project  received  the  approval  of  the  Lejris- 
lature  in  a  bill  passed  at  its  last  session.  The 
new  breakwater,  with  which  the  harbor  has  re- 
cently been  improved,  was  erected  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  a  cost  of  $l,0(jO,000,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  passed  by  Congress 
in  1886,  extensive  repairs  were  made  upon  it 
during  that  year,  materiallv  increasing  its 
strength  and  usefulness.  The  river  and  its 
branches  now  have  an  improved  water  frontage 
of  80  miles,  and  the  result  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  volume  of  shipping.  A  change  of  manage- 
ment in  the  Northside  street-car  system  resulted 
in  an  introduction  of  the  cable  system  in  that 
division,  and  in  the  summer  of  1886  the  new  cor- 
poration began  laying  the  groundwork  for  cable 
traffic  on  the  west  side.  'Several  companies  with 
projects  for  transit  hj  elevated  roads  were 
granted  licenses  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Chi- 
cago has  14  national  banks,  with  resources  ag- 
gregating $96,000,000;  surplus  and  capital  stock, 
$15,000,000;  deposits,  $67,000,000.  The  other 
commercial  banks  aggregate  about  $12,500,000  in 
capital,  and  have  deposits  somewhat  in  excess  of 
that  amount.  In  1^9  there  were  more  than  350 
churches  in  Chicago,  an  increase  of  100  within 
a  dozen  years,  and  several  new  ones  are  in  course 
of  construction.  Eztenidona  have  been  made  to 
the  county  hoepitol,  which  can  now  accommo- 
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date  1,000  patients.  The  coantr  oourt-house 
and  city  hall,  built  of  granite  and  marble,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000,000  each,  nave  been  completed.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mammoth  new  Board 
of  Trade  building,  which  was  completed  in  1885 
at  a  cost  of  $1,700,000,  24  great  office  buildings 
have  risen,  some  of  them  18  stories  high.  The 
Tacoma  is  the  tallest,  and  the  Bookery  the  most 
elaborate  and  massive  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments. The  old  Board  of  Trade  building — at 
Washington  and  La  Salle  Streets — has  been  Duilt 
up  until  it  now  towers  alon^ide  the  Tacoma. 
But  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Chicago  is 
the  Auditorium,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  Congress 
Street,  and  Wabash  Avenue.  Is  was  completed 
in  the  winter  of  1889,  and  the  great  opera  house, 
which  is  its  main  feature,  was  dedicated  Dec.  9 
of  that  year,  with  President  IlaiTisan  in  attend- 
ance, and  Adelina  Patti  as  the  star  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  took  three  years  to  construct  the  build- 
ing, which  cost  $3,700,000.  The  value  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  $1,000,000.  The 
opera  house  will  seat  4,500  persons,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  It  was  in 
the  Auditorium  that  C^n.  Hatrison  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  in  1888,  the  theatre 
Jiaving  Iwen  completed  long  before  the  rest  of 
WW  structure.  The  value  of  property  in  Chicago 
fat  taxation  in  1885  was  $293,188,050;  the  tar 
levied  thereon,  $5.123,905 ;  and  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  city,  $18,456,000.  In  1885  the  valuation 
of  property  segregated  $189,058,288,  the  tax, 
$5,163,615,  and  the  debt,  $12,695,500.  Ten  per 
cent  may  be  added  to  these  figures  to  estimate 
the  present  ones.  The  total  value  of  dutiable 
goods  imported  in  1885  was  $8,624,117.  Chicago 
has  29  grain  elevators,  with  a  united  capacity  of 
27,025,W0  bushels.  At  the  stock  yards  there  are 
more  than  40  meat-packing  firms  which,  in  the 
year  ending  March  1, 1886,  packed  4,928,730  ho^ 
— half  of  the  pork-packing  product  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  Tbe  total  value  of  the  live-stook 
receipts  at  the  stock  yards  in  1885  was  $173,598,- 
002.  the  arrivals  of  animals  averaging  600  car* 
loads  a  day.  In  1888  there  was  a  Targe  increase 
over  this  average.  The  stock  yards — which  con- 
stitute the  largest  industry  of  Chicago— cover 
850  acres,  three  quarters  of  which  are  roofed. 
More  than  25,000  men  have  employment  the  year 
round  in  this  neighborhood.  Within  the  past  few 
years  great  strides  have  l)een  made  in  thedressed- 
beef  mdustry,  the  number  of  cattle  ^ugb- 
tered  for  the  refrigerator-car  trade  being  about 
4,000  daily.  The  entire  annual  value  of  manu- 
factured products  is  nearlv  $400,000,000.  Chi- 
cago has  more  than  60  public  schools,  occupying 
nearly  90  buildings  and  employing  1,200  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  pupils  is  .between  76,000 
and  "^,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure  $1,600,- 
000,  $1,000,000  of  which  goes  to  teachers.  There 
are  3  high  schools,  besides  those  in  Hyde  Park 
and  Lake  View,  About  400  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  8  of  which  are  daily,  are  pumished. 

INDIA,  an  empire  in  southern  Asia,  subject 
to  Great  Britain.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  is  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  under 
whose  supervision  the  executive  powers  are  exer- 
cised by  the  Governor-General ,  or  Viceroy,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  ordinary  members 
who  preside  over  the  departments  of  Forei^ 
Affairs,  Finances,  the  Interior,  Military  Adminis- 


tration, and  Pablic  Worics,  and  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  forces,  who  is  a  member  of 

the  Council  by  virtue  of  his  oflBoe.  For  framing 
laws  and  reflations  the  Governor  -  GenenS 
names  from  six  to  twelve  additional  memben, 
who  constitute,  with  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  GoTemor-Generai,  a  Legisla- 
tive  Council,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  pub- 
lic. The  six  ordinary  members  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  and  the  Governors  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  are,  like  the  Govemor^GeDend,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  while  other  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tbe 
Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  each 
two  councils,  and  the  Xjieutenant-Govemors  of 
Bengal  and  the  Northwest  ProTinces  have  each 
a  legisatire  oonnoiL  The  provinces  are  divid- 
ed into  districts,  which  are  under  the  entire  con- 
trol of  collector-magistrates  or  deputy  commis- 
sioners, who  have  under  them  joint  magistJates. 
assistant  magistrates,  deputy  collectors,  and 
other  officials,  and  are  themselves  responsible  to 
commissioners  where  the  districts  are  grouped 
into  divisions,  and  elsewhere  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernor or  chief  commissioner  of  the  province.  In 
the  native  or  feudatory  states  the  goremment 
is  carried  on  by  the  native  princes  and  their 
functionaries  under  the  control  of  British  politi- 
cal residents  or  agents.  The  pr^nt  Governor- 
General  is  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  Dec.  11.  1888. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  area  of  tiie  po- 
litical divisions  under  direct  British  rule,  and 
their  population  aooording  to  the  census  of  1881 
are  as  follow: 
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The  area  and  population  of  the  native  states 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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In  the  Central  Indian  Agency  there  are  83 
separate  states ;  in  the  Bajputana' Agency.  2t) :  in 
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Bengal,  4 ;  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  3 ;  in  the 
Punjab,  36 ;  in  the  Central  Provinces.  IS ;  in 
Madras,  5:  in  Bombay,  20;  making  the  total 
number  of  tributary  states,  189.  The  death 
rate  for  British  India  has  ranged  in  recent  years 
between  2(M)8per  1,000  in  1880  to  2840,  which 
was  the  rate  in  1878.  The  ratio  in  1885  was 
38-74  in  Bengal,  Sl-OS  in  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces. ae-Ol  in  the  Pnnjab,  84'21  in  the  Central 
ProTiDces,  36-07  in  Berar,  19-89  in  British  Bur- 
mah.  37-01  in  Assam,  21-8  in  Madras,  38  78  in 
Bombay,  15*01  in  Mysore,  and  16-57  in  Coorg. 

The  population  of  India  in  1888  was  estimated 
At  269,477,728,  of  which  60,684.878  belonged  to 
native  states.  The  average  density  of  population 
was  185  to  the  square  mile,  being  greatest  in  Ben- 
gal, where  it  was  443.  the  Northwest  Provinces 
■and  Oudh  coming  next  with  416,  and  then  the 
native  states  of  the  Central  Provinces  with 
255 ;  while  Burmah,  the  Bengal  native  states, 
and  those  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and 
Bombay  were  the  least  densely  populated.  The 
p^ulation  of  Upper  Burmah  is  estimated  at 
3.000.000,  and  that  of  the  Shan  states  at  2,000.- 
OOO.  The  Hindu  population  of  India  is  about 
81,000,000;  Mohammedans,  81,000,000;  aborigi- 
nals or  nature- worshipers,  6,500,000 ;  Buddhists, 
S.500.000;  Christians,  nearlv  2,000,000;  Sikhs, 
nearly  2.000,000;  Jains,  1,250,000;  Parsees. 
Jews,  and  others  are  comparatively  very  few. 
Of  the  Christian  population  nearly  1,000,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  360,000  are  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  178,000  belong  to  other 
Protestant  denominations.  There  are  also  800.- 
aOO  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  residing 
mainly  at  Travancore.  The  British-bom  popu- 
lation is  given  as  89,798,  of  whom  12,610  are  fe- 
males. Of  the  non-official  population  of  British 
birth  the  most  numerous  classes  are  merchants 
and  clerks,  who  number  886,  the  next  being 
planters,  541  in  number,  and  fifter  them  the 
«ivil  engineers,  physicians,  land  owners,  and  mis- 
sionaries, the  last  named  numbering  178.  Of 
the  British-bom  population  52,3^  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  80,053  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty. 

The  returns  for  several  years  past  show  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  grave  crimes,  such  as  mur- 
der, mng-robbery,  biirglarr.  and  cattle  stealing. 
In  1887  there  were  2.1R5  murders,  25,890  other 
serious  crimes  against  the  person,  103,463  bur- 
glaries, and  27,827  gang-robberies.  These  sta- 
tistics do  not  include  the  crimes  in  Upper  Bur- 
mah. Some  attribute  the  growth  of  crime  in  In- 
dia to  the  spread  of  education,  others  to  ideas  of 

Elitical  liberty,  and  still  others  to  the  worth- 
sness  of  the  police. 

Education.— There  are  106,000.000  males  and 
111,000.000  females  in  India  who  are  neither  un- 
der instruction  nor  able  to  read  or  write.  Only 
H"8  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are 
found  in  the  schools.  Amone:  girls  the  propor- 
tion is  only  1-8  per  cent.  The  students  at  the 
universities,  of  which  there  are  Ave,  numbered 
13,189  in  1888,  and  among  them  there  were  17 

E'rls.  The  pupils  at  secondary  schools  nnm- 
red  441.876,  or  3  per  cent,  more  than  in  1887. 
Of  technical  schools  in  India  there  are  14  de- 
voted to  medicine,  15  to  engineering  and  survey- 
ing. 4  to  art,  and  73  to  industrial  education. 
Tho  most  important  industrial  schools  are  at- 


tached to  the  workshops  of  the  great  railroads. 
On  March  31,  1888,  tliere  were  8,460,844  pu- 
pils registered  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  com- 
pared with  3,343,544  in  1887.  The  numbers 
attending  school  in  1888  was  2,970,860  at  public, 
and  489,123  at  private  institutions.  At  the 
training  schools  the  numbers  declined  from 
5,716  in  1887  to  4,761  in  1888,  while  at  other 
special  schools  there  was  the  slight  increase 
from  11,215  to  11.511.  The  number  of  Hindus 
receiving  instruction  in  1888  was  2,365.792,  as 
compared  with  2,808,812  in  1887 ;  the  number  of 
Mohammedans  increased  from  753,441  to  804.- 
485;  Europeans  and  Eurasians  diminished  from 
28,185  to  23,160;  native  Christians  increased 
from  60,611  to  74,498;  and  of  other  classes  there 
were  203,121,  as  comnared  with  192,814.  The 
total  expenditure  of  tne  Government  on  educa- 
tion rose  from  Rx  2.524,141  in  1887  to  Rx  2,619.- 
138  in  1888,  and  receipts  from  school  fees  from 
Rx  652,995  to  Rx  729,409. 
Finance.— The  final  accounts  for  the  fiscal 

Sear  ending  March  31.  1888,  make  the  total  or- 
inwy  receipts  Rx  78,769,740.  (The  depreciation 
of  silver  is  so  great,  being  nearly  'dSi  per  cent, 
in  Indian  exchange,  that  tens  of  rupees  can  no 
longer  be  reckoned,  even  approximately,  as  equiv- 
alent to  pounds  sterling.)  The  total  ordinair 
expenditures  were  Rx  80,788,576,  leaving  a  defi- 
cit of  Rx  3,028,836.  The  receipts  in  England 
were  Rx  870,741,  and  the  expenditures  in  Eng- 
land Rx  21,866,608.  The  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  Rx  10,685,030.  Of  the  rfr- 
ceipts  Rx  28,189,292  came  ftom  land  revenue,  Rx 
8,515,462  from  the  opium  monopoly.  Rx  6,670,- 
738  from  the  monopoly  of  salt,  Rx  8,876,298 
from  stamps,  Rx  4,534,665  from  excise,  Rx  8,035,- 
823  from  provincial  taxes,  Rx  1,848,887  from 
customs,  Rx  1.431,486  from  licenses,  Rx  1,124,- 
135  from  forests.  Rx  311,368  from  registration, 
Rx  748,697  from  tributes,  Rx  746,566  from  inter- 
est, Rx  2,329.546  from  posts,  telegraphs,  and 
mint,  Rx  571.850  from  legislation  and  justice,  Rx 
350,293  from  police,  Rx  195,027  from  shipping, 
Rx  378,572  from  public  instruction,  Rx  16,839,- 
973  from  railroads,  irrigation,  roads,  and  public 
buildings,  Rx  1,060,815  from  military  services, 
and  Rx  1,606.108  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
Of  the  total  ordinary  expenditures  Rx  5,441,- 
754  were  for  interest  on  the  debt,  Rx  1 ,692,945 
for  refunds  and  compensations,  Rx  7,746,218  for 
collection  of  revenue,  Rx  2.255.829  for  the  post- 
office,  telegraphs,  and  mint.  Rx  1,769,935  for 
civil  departments.  Rx  3,422,933  for  legislation 
and  justice,  Rx  3,693,621  for  police,  Rx  6'^,845 
for  marine  services,  Rx  1,740,818  for  public  in- 
struction, Rx  684,660  for  foreign  affairs.  Rx  934,- 
067  for  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs,  Rx 
8,891,067  for  pensions  and  charity.  Rx  870,068 
for  printing,  etc.,  Rx  91,408  for  famine  relief,  Rx 
20,873,951  for  the  anny,  Rx  24,649,386  for  pub- 
lic works,  and  Rx  870,591  for  various  purposes. 

For  1888-'89  the  total  receipts  from  ordinary 
soni-ces  were  estimated  at  Rx  80,010,500.  and  the 
expenditures  at  Rx  80,7(^,600.  The  fall  of  the 
rupee  was  not  so  great,  however,  as  was  expected, 
and  in  the  closed  accounts  the  deficit  disappears. 
An  improvement  in  the  salt,  opium,  and  land 
revenues,  a  slight  recovery  in  tho  rate  of  ex- 
change, and  economies  in  the  civil  departments 
enable  the  Government  to  predict  a  surplus  of 
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fU  603,610  for  1889-'90.  The  increase  in  receipts 
from  salt  are  owing  to  importations  that  were 
delayed  because  dealers  expected  the  rate  of 
duty  to  be  lowered.  Many  expected  that  raising 
the  salt  duty  by  2S  per  cent,  in  January,  168c^ 
would  cause  a  great  falling  off  in  the  consump- 
tion of  salt ;  but,  except  in  Burniah,  the  quantity 
consumed  in  1888-'80  was  very  nearly  the  same 
as  in  1887-'B8.  In  Burmah,  where  the  duty  was 
increased  fivefold,  the  consumption  fell  off  to 
less  Uum  one  sixth  of  what  it  ma  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  opium  revenue  has  declined  from 
Rx  8,500,000  in  1881  to  Rx  6,000,000  in  1888, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fall  in  price  in  China 
through  the  competition  of  the  Chinese  drug 
and  to  the  increase  in  the  Chinese  import  duties 
by  the  Chefoo  convention.  Formerly  the  Chi- 
nese import  duty  was  95  rupees  per  chest,  and 
traders  were  often  able  to  evade  pajwent  of  the 
inland  transit  dues.  By  the  Chefoo  convention 
these  inluid  dnes  were  commuted  for  a  sum  of 
353  rupees  per  chest,  payable  at  the  port  of  entry 
with  the  import  duty.  The  average  price  of 
opium  has  fallen  from  1,850  rupees  in  1861  to 
1,060  rupees  in  1888.  Even  at  the  latter  price 
the  Government  monopoly  makes  an  enormous 
raofit,  as  the  oost  of  a  chest  is  only  880  rupees. 
Of  the  total  exports  in  1888  no  less  than  84^  per 
cent  went  to  China.  On  opium  grown  in  native 
states  a  duty  of  650  rupees  is  paid  to  the  Indian 
Government  on  its  introduction  into  British  terri- 
tory. The  loss  by  exchange  to  the  Indian  reve- 
nue of  1889-'00  is  reckon^  at  Rx  7,059,000.  The 
Indian  treasury  receives  a  large  surplus  revenue 
from  the  administration  of  justice,  and  yet  the 
courts,  especially  in  Bengal,  are  scandalously  in- 
soffioient  and  poorly  appointed. 

The  provincial  admmistrations  now  receive 
861  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue  of  British  In- 
dia, and  spend  861  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  expen- 
diture. Tney  have  tne  duty  of  collecting  the  rev- 
enue except  that  from  salt  and  opium,  and  they 
control  the  expenditure  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  schools,  jails,  and  medical  sanitary  works, 
and  oh  the  greater  part  of  the  irrigation  worin 
and  the  whole  of  the  roads  and  bridges.  Every 
province  retains  three  fourths  of  the  stamp  rev- 
enue, one  fourth  of  the  excise  revenue,  all  of  the 
(ai^nal  provincial  rates,  one  half  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  assessed  taxes,  forests,  and  regis- 
tration, and  a  varying  percentage  of  the  land 
revenue,  ranging  from  32  per  cent,  in  the  west- 
ern provinces  to  581  per  cent  in  Bombay.  The 
Central  Imperial  Government  restricts  its  ex- 
penditure to  such  matters  as  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  the  army,  opium,  the  post-office,  tele- 
graphs, the  greater  part  of  the  railroads,  and  all 
the  miliTwy  works.  The  railroads,  however  ben- 
eficial to  the  country  Uioy  may  be,  cause  an  an- 
nual loss  to  the  Indian  Government  of  about 
Rx  2,250,000. 

The  famine  insurance  or  relief  fund  was  insti- 
tuted in  1878,  when  the  Government  promised  to 
raise  £1,500,000  annually  as  an  insurance  against 
famine  and  invest  or  apply  it  for  that  purpose 
only.  New  taxes  were  imposed  for  the  express 
object  of  raising  this  fund,  yet  it  has  been  used 
for  purposes  of  war  .and  annexation,  and  onl^ 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Ripon  was  it 
applied  to  famine-relief  works.  Of  £16,500.000 
raised  for  famine  insurance  in  eleven  years  only 


Rx  8,681,750  were  given  for  the  relief  of  &iiuiw 
during  that  period.  The  cost  of  die  new  frontier 
defenses  on  the  northwest  has  been  between  Rx 
7,000,000,  and  Rx  8,000,000,  and  before  th^  are 
completed  will  probably  rise  to  Rx  18,00O,000l 
The  total  expenditure  on  that  frontier  bu  beni 
Rx  20,000,000,  while  the  conquest  of  Burmah  has 
cost  India  more  than  Rx  9,000,000. 

The  public  debt  on  March  81, 1868,  amounted 
to  £191,945,844.  The  capital  of  the  consolidated 
debt  was  £183,380.010,  of  which  £98.069,863  were 
payable  in  India  in  rupees  and  £84,140,146  in 
gold  in  England.  In  1889  the  4-per-cent 
amounting  to  Rx  63.361,830,  was  converted  to  31- 
per-cent  stock,  effecting  an  annual  saving  to  the 
revenues  of  £266,800.  A  conversion  of  a  part  of 
41  per  cent,  was  accomplished  in  1889- the 
interest  being  rednoed  to  4  per  oenL  Under  an 
act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1888  the  sum  of  £3,- 
600,000  was  borrowed  by  the  Govemment  at  8 
per  cent.,  and  turned  over  to  companies  for  the 
construction  of  railroads. 

The  Army.— The  regular  British  troops  gar- 
risoned in  India,  according  to  the  am^  estimates 
of  1889-*90,  number  73,424  officers  and  men,  com- 
prising 68  battalions  of  infantir,  with  63,596 
men ;  9  regiments  of  cavalrT,  with  6.661  men ; 
88  batteries  of  artillery,  with  13,786  men ;  850 
officers  of  engineers ;  and  88  administrative 
troops.  The  native  army  in  1^7  numbered  1,687 
officers  and  183,805  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  and  the  European  army  8,720  offi- 
cers and  69,862  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  making  the  total  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  that  year  308,074  of  all  ranks.  The 
native  troops  comprised  108,493  infantry,  1^.455 
cavalry,  8,847  sappers  and  miners,  8.219  artillery, 
and  the  Viceroy  s  body  guard  of  201  men.  The 
volunteer  corps,  composed  of  Europeans,  Eura- 
sians, natives  who  joined  the  British  volunteers 
while  studying  in  English  universities,  and  other 
natives  in  such  outposts  as  Quetta,  on  March  81, 
1888,  numbered  31,200  moi ;  bnt  of  these  not 
more  than  13,000  or  18.000  are  trained  to  arma. 
They  are  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles.  The 
railroad  employes  of  European  origin  are  uni- 
formly organized  in  volunteer  military  associ- 
ations, which  have  sometimes  performed  impor- 
tant services  in  guarding^  railroad  propcrt}^  and 
checking  disturbances  in  districts  devoid  of 
troops  and  police.  The  Indian  military  police, 
which  is  commanded  ^British  officers,  numbers 
about  300,000  men.  The  armies  of  the  native 
chiefs  have  an  aggregate  strength  of  over  325,- 
000.  The  military  scheme  for  the  employment 
of  troops  of  the  feudatory  states  for  the  defense 
of  the  Indian  frontiers  is  being  developed.  The 
Govemment  has  undertaken  to  discipline  and 
train  for  modem  warfare  5,000  troops  set 
apart  from  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabadf 
to  organize  and  drill  in  the  same  manner  the 
force  of  2,000  men  offered  by  Gwalior,  and  will 
train  eventually  contingent  from  the  other 
states,  thus  obtaining  a  reserve  force  of  30,000 
disciplined  troops  that  can,  if  necessary,  be  large- 
ly and  speedily  augmented.  These  reserve  corps 
are  being  equipped  with  breech-loaders  and  car- 
bines, and  provid^l  with  instructors  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  inspector-general  and  bis 
staft  There  were  18,400  men,  including  8,700 
cavalry,  under  the  instruction  of  English  officers 
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in  the  autumn  of  1889.    The  British  troops  of  manufactures,  Rx  6,875,000.    The  net  import  of 

Bombay  and  Madras,  which  have  had  an  inde-  gold  in  1889  was  Ri  2,813,800,  and  of  silver 

pndent  organization  heretofore,  are  shortly  to  Rx  9,346,600.    Since  1834  it  is  estimated  that 

be  united  with  the  Indian  array  under  the  di-  £442,000,000  of  the  precioiis  metals  have  been 

rection  of  the  Government  of  India.  absorbed  by  India.   In  the  last  thirty  rears, 

Commerce.— The  total  value  of  merchandise  £113,250,000  of  gold  and  £837,000,000  of  silver 

imports  for  the  year  1887-'88  was  Rx  66,005,000,  have  been  received  and  retained, 

against  Rx  61,777,000  in  1886-'87,  and  the  value  The  values  of  the  prinoipid  articles  of  mer^ 

of  exports  of  Indian  produce  was  Rx  86,432,000,  chandise  imported  on  private  acoonnt  in  1887-*88, 

against  Rx  84,937,000.   Included  in  these  totals  were  as  follow,  in  tens  of  rupees ; 

is  the  trade  across  the  land  frontiers,  consisting  imports. 

in  1887-'88  of  Rx  3,750^000  of  imports  and  Rx   cotton  mmn&ctnrM   btjkwStb 

4,760^000  of  exports.    The  imports  of  textile  Houia,  budwara,  Bad  cniis^'."!!!'.!!!".'"!!'!  6,«yt,029 

manufactonss  in  1888  was  Rx  81,280,000,  against  S'SL?r,"^ '!!5°''?f'"^  C HIHS 

Rx  82,861,000  in  the  previous  year,  whife  the  l^i^'fl'l? 

value  of  other  manufactured  articles  increased   Uaehiiiery  and  miU'Work   l,8oo^8iT 

from  Rx  15,583,000  to  Rx  18,119,000.    On  the    Jffi* 

side  of  exports  there  was  an  increase  in  cotton,  Provuioiii'.' '.".".'.I " fftM^S* 

iute,  and  other  textile  materials  from  Rx  19,-  iiqno». ','.!'.'.'.'.''.'".'.".'.".*'.'.".'.''".'.*.'.'..".'.'  i,48T.0M 

895.000  to  Rx  33,037,000,  and  in  yams  from  Rx    i-***^!" 

6,140,000  to  Rx  7,759,000.    The  Wn  exports   A?P2«i<««h«iw«rhMhr7)   i,k6,«8 

feu  off  from  Rx  18,239,000  to  6x16,77^000.  Kur:::::::;:;::::".:::::;'.:;::::;::::::::::;:  w^wo 

The  exports  of  colonial  products,  including  tea   '   »T8,989 

and  coffee,  increased  from  Rx  7,467,000  to  Ex  7.-  KSf? l?S!«w 

821,000,  seeds  from  Rx  9,245,000  to  Rx9.463,ooo,  iTi£br^rui:.;;;.'.':;;.\;;.\':;;::;;.'::;:.': :;;;;;*.'  «iSoo 

and  those  of  drugs,  oils,  and  gums  from  Rx  6,-   Gnla   io,7T9 

679,000  to  Rx  6,293,000,  while  the  exports  of  A"«a>w»rtlcto.  

hides  and  leather  declined  from  Rx  5,203,000  to  Total..  ..         ...              ,  62.884,818 

Bx  4,910.000,  and  opium  from  Bx  11,078,000  to      ™       .       .    ,        ,    "    , 

Rx  10,068,000.   The  imports  of  treasi^reVn  1888  ""f^^     ^ens  of  rupees,  of  the  speoiflo 

wew  Rx  13,838,000,  a^nst  Bx  11,088,000  in  "g?1«x*''«  P«»d>"»      I?dia  only,  in  the  year 

1887,  and  the  exporte  ^re  Rx  l,606.000rftgain8t  ^^-^      ^''^ foUowmg  table : 

Rx  1,731,000.  EttORTS.  v>iM. 

The  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  represented  by  SrSL'^Sj^ IJStS'SI? 

Rx  49,042,487  of  the  imports,  and  Rx  33,042,487  oS.?^.::::::;;:::;::;::;:::::::":::;::;::  loioerjS 

of  the  exports ;   China  and  Hong-Kong  by   Oil  seeds  and  other  leeda   «^80,094 

Rx  a.416,185  of  imports  and  Rx  l2,954,0l5  of  {&^Z^,;*ji;,iii   ^gS-S! 

wpoits;  France  by*ax849.016ofiiiport«  and  t2^T.^T;:;;;;:".":":::": B^fli'w 

Rx  7,167,847  of  exports ;  the  Straits  Settlements   Hidgg  and  Aioa   4.8as,88i 

by  Rx  2,119,599  o^imports  and  Rx  3,833  814  of  aSSS 

exports;  Italy  by  Bx  370,993  of  imports  and  coifeo                 .    ..  lW68o 

Rx  4,505.248  of  exports;  the  United  States  by    Wool  m',m 

Rx  2,119,599  of  imports  and  Rx  3,722.059  of  ex-   

ports;  Austria  by  Hi  770,983  of  imports  and  8iik;«W,'Md^M"""::;::'.":!::::":;:;:  480^0 

Bx  2,722.048  of  exports ;  Belgium  by  Rx  304,843   ou»   47i.oB5 

of  imports  and  Rx  8,161.552  of  exports;  Egypt    wood  and  mannftelw*  of  wood.-.   4M.608 

by  Rx  72,408  of  imports  and  Rx'3,202,5^  of  g.lPS.I^lT^S'!.:!!^'^ " ^ 

exports;  Cevlon  by  Rx  633,599  of  imports  and   All  other  artiolaB   4,848,189 

Rx  1,983,315  of  exports ;  Mauritius  by  Rx  1,550,-  ,                                           -  „ „— - 

873  of  imports  and  Rx  1,011,555  of  exports ;  Aus-  ^ 62,884,818 

tralia  by  Rx  484,809  of  imports  and  Rx  1,110,872  Partial  returns  for  863,594,805  acres  out  of 

of  exports;  Germany  by  Rx  194,492  of  imports  600,142,639,  which  is  the  total  area  of  British 

and  Rx  1,014,889  of  exports.  India  as  ascertained  by  surveys,  show  that  in  1887 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  there  were  162,816,260  acres  cultivated,  including 

1888-'89  was  Rx  170,095,000,  an  increase  of  16^  22,099,988  acres  of  fallow  land,  48,282.140  acres 

per  cent  over  the  total  for  1887~'88.    The  aver-  were  under  Government  forests  or  forests  admin- 

we  totd  value  for  the  five  years  ending  with  istered  under  the  forestry  act.  and  166,820,461 

1^  was  Rx  162,388,750,  and  for  the  five  years  acres  were  uncultivated,  of  which  79,484,487  acres 

preceding  Rx  139.915,000.   The  average  excess  were  suitable  for  cultivation.    The  area  devoted 

of  exports  over  imports  for  ten  years  nas  been  to  rice  was  60,971,764  acres ;  to  wheat,  19,156,- 

Bx  16,870,000,  including  treasure.   The  increase  870  acres ;  to  other  food  grains,  80,504.030  acres  ; 

in  the  import  trade  in  1889  was  due  almost  en-  to  cotton,iute,Mid  other  fibers,  ll,59I,716acres; 

tirely  to  yam  and  cotton  piece  goods.   The  in-  to  oil  seeds.  9,594,040  acres ;  to  indigo,  2,113,792 

crease  in  exports  was  spread  over  all  the  princi-  acres ;  to  sugnr-cane,  1,971,793  acres ;  to  all  other 

pal  staples,  the  largest  increase  being  30f  per  crops,  including  tea  and  coffee,  10,908,605  acres ; 

oent.  in  jute,  which  was  followed  by  jute  manu-  total  cultivated  area  (according  to  provincial  re- 

factures,  cotton  manufactures,  and  coffee.    The  turns),  184,612,259  acres.    The  irrigated  area  is 

values  of  the  leading  exports  were  as  follow :  24,250,000  acres.    Of  the  wheat  lands  more  than 

Grain  and  pulse,  Rx  15,948,300 ;  raw  cotton,  5,600,000  acres  are  irrigated ;  of  other  cereals 

Rx  16,045,000;   opium,  Rx  10,690,000;  seeds,  and  pulse,  14,007,000  acres;  of  other  food  crops, 

Rx  9,560,000;  raw  jute,  Rx  7,897,500;  cotton  1,619,000;  of  other  crops,  8,034,000  acres.  Host 
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of  the  irrigation  works  are  unprofitable.  Their 
total  cost  to  the  end  of  1887  was  reported  to 
have  been  Rx  23,770,346.  They  entail  an  annual 
lose  to  the  Indian  Treasury  of  about  Rx  725,- 
400.  The  returns  of  iwricultural  live  stock  for 
1887  (euwpt  for  fiengaX  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  Assam,  which  comprise  38  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area  of  British  India)  are:  Cows  and 
bullocfa,  35,677,081;  buCEaloes,  9,258,564;  horses 
and  ponies,  909,412 ;  mules  and  donkeys,  941,663 ; 
sheep  and  goate,  25,571,588. 

The  crop  reporU  for  1888-'89  state  that  the 
wheat  lurvest  in  the  Punjab  exceeded  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  6^  per  cent.,  and  that  in 
Scinde  there  was  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.,  but 
that  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  m  the  North- 
west Provinces  and  Oudh  the  yield  foil  below 
that  of  1887-'88  by  28  per  cent. 

The  area  devoted  to  wheat  culture  in  1889-'90 
is  estimated  at  from  26,000,000  to  37.000,000 
acres.  The  total  exports  for  five  years  show  an 
annual  average  of  18,729,861  hundred-weight. 
The  wheat  trade  has  suffered  from  the  careless- 
ness of  native  cultivators  in  growing  and  gather- 
ing the  crops.  Indian  wheat  has  always  reached 
the  European  market  with  an  admixture  of,  at 
least,  5  per  cent,  of  seeds  and  dirt  and  with  a  large 
percentage  of  white  wheat  mixed  with  the 
and  of  red  wheat  in  tiie  white.  Dealings  in 
Indian  wheat  have  been  made  under  a  form  of 
contract  requiring  that  deliveries  shall  be  of  the 
fair  average  qnaTitv  of  all  shipments  received 
from  India  during  toe  same  month.  Since  buy- 
ing by  sample  was  impossible,  dealers  on  receiv- 
ing a  lot  grown  and  prepared  for  market  with 
unusual  care  have  invariably  mixed  dirt  with  it 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  aver&gQ.  It  thus  became 
more  profitable  to  the  ryots  to  send  off  wheat 
dirty  than  to  clean  it.  In  1889  the  matter  was 
discussed  in  English  newspapers  and  commercial 
bo^es,  and  some  of  the  trade  associations  adopted 
a  new  rule  by  which  a  higher  price  is  given  for 
Indian  wheat  containing  not  more  thMi  3  per 
cent,  of  impurities. 

At  the  end  of  1888-*89  there  were  124  cotton 
mills  in  operation  in  India,  with  31,661  looms 
and  3,763318  spindles.  They  consumed  8,110,- 
289  hundred-weight  of  raw  cotton,  and  gave 
employment  to  91,598  peraons.  The  capital  in- 
vested was  nearly  £10,000.000.  Of  the  124 
mills  91  were  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where 
in  1870  there  were  only  7  mills.  The  area  under 
cotton  in  the  beginning  of  1888  was  14,632.513 
acres,  of  which  ^ut  5,500,000  were  in  Bombay 
and  Scinde.  There  were  4  woolen  mills  in  India 
in  1888,  with  363  looms  and  6,868  spindles.  Since 
1879  the  number  of  cotton  mills  nas  increased 
121  per  cent.,  the  spindles  90  i>er  cent.,  the  looms 
65  per  cent.,  the  number  of  operatives  113  per 
cent.,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  232  per 
cent.  Oliina  and  Japan  take  seven  eighths  of 
the  total  export  of  cotton  yams.  The  cotton 
yams  and  twists  of  Bombay  affect  injuriously 
the  exports  of  Lancashire  fabrics  to  thone  coun- 
tries, and  the  Indian  Government  has  been  re- 
quested to  curtail  the  extraordinarj-  hours  of 
labor  in  the  Indian  mills.  The  people  of  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  asked  for  the  repeal  of 
the  British  duty  on  silver  plate  and  the  abolition 
of  hall-marks  tn  order  to  promote  the  exjwrt  of 
Indian  siWennniths'  work  to  Great  Britain.  The 


importation  of  sugar  has  Increased  in  recent 
years,  while  the  exportation  has  decreased,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe.  The 
exportation  of  tea  has  made  great  strides,  Indian 
tea,  grown  mostly  in  Assam,  having  supplanted 
Chinese  tea  in  the  English  market.  Mineral  oil 
has  become  an  important  item  in  the  trade  re- 
turns. Umbrellas  are  very  largely  imported, 
both  from  England  and  from  China. 

The  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India 
has  been  comparatively  greater  with  other  coun- 
tries than  witu  Great  Britain,  and  Indian  com- 
modities harecome  into  competition  with  British 
in  certain  markets.  Especially  have  the  exports 
to  China,  Japan,  and  eastern  Africa  largely  in- 
creased. The  value  of  the  Indian  trade  carried 
through  the  Suez  Canal  steadily  advances.  In 
1888-*89  it  amounted  to  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  58J  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  passing  through  the  canaL  The 
trade  with  Great  Britain  was  74^  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  France  coming  next  with  7^  per  cent. 

NarlgatloD. — The  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  India  in  I887-'88  was  5,308, 
of  3,514,214  tons ;  the  number  cleared  was  5,585, 
of  8,675,251  tons.  Of  the  vessels  entered  1.898, 
of  2,823,713  tons,  belonged  to  Great  Britain; 
1.043,  of  136,968  tons,  to  British  India ;  1,627,  of 
88.811  tons,  to  native  states ;  and  740,  of  470,238 
tons,  to  forei^  countries.  The  number  of  steam 
vessels  arrivnig  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1887-'88  was  949,  of  1,637,738  tons.  The  num- 
ber of  coasting  vessels  entered  in  1887-'88  was 
120,269,  of  9,(31,633  tons;  the  number  cleared 
was  106,756,  of  8,899,906  tons. 

Bailroads. — There  are  five  great  trunk  lines 
of  railroad  belonging  to  companies  subsidized 
and  guaranteed  by  toe  Oovcmment.  These  are 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Madras,  the 
Oudh  and  Rohilcund,  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  Indian,  and  the  South  Indian  lines.  The 
state  has  built  subsidiary  liues  as  feeders  for 
these  and  others  for  famine  relief,  as  well  as 
strategic  railroads.  Of  14,099  miles  Iniilt  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1887-*88,  in  which  £186.- 
000,000  of  capital  were  invested,  6,368  inilea 
earned  more  than  6  per  center  3,386  miles  be- 
tween 8  and  6  per  cent.,  and  5,805  miles  failed 
to  earn  3  per  cent.  The  passenger  receipts  for 
1888  showed  an  improvement  of  8-13  per  cent^ 
and  the  freight  receipts  were  10-88  per  cent.,  more 
than  in  1887.  There  were  16,245  miles  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  I888-'89,  the  chief  sections 
opened  durinx  the  year  having  been  110  miles 
on  the  Bengu^  and  Nagpore  line,  303  miles  on 
the  Indian  Midland,  and  222  miles  on  the  Bur- 
man  line.  The  gross  receipts  in  ISSS-W 
amounted  to  Rx  19,764,475  and  the  expenses  to 
Rx  9.874,347.  There  were  103,156,013  passen- 
gers carried,  against  95,411,779  in  the  previous 
year.  The  wheat  carried  has  increased  in  two 
years  from  964,428  to  1,175,231  tons.  In  1887 
the  Government  purchased  the  East  Indian  line 
at  a  lai^  advant-e  on  the  cost  In  1884  it  was 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  more  guaran- 
tees or  subsidies,  and  that  private  enterprise 
could  be  relied  on  to  complete  the  svstem  of 
economic  railroads.  The  Bengal  and  North- 
western Railroad,  which  was  built  without  state 
assistance,  earned  81  per  cent,  on  invested  capital 
in  1888,  the  second  year  of  its  operation.  Since 
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the  guaranteed  companies  have  all  the  arterial 
routes,  and  new  roads  can  only  serve  as  their 
feeders,  there  is  little  encouragement  to  private 
enterprise.  In  1889  the  Government  felt  com- 
pelled  to  return  to  the  guarantee  system  or  to 
adopt  the  system  of  land  grants.  In  treating 
with  a  syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a  tine 
from  Chittagong  to  East  Bengal  it  was  proposed 
to  subsidize  it  with  3,000  square  miles  of  land, 
with  exclusive  rights  to  prospect  for  gold  or 
petroleum.  The  length  of  guaranteed  lines  at 
the  close  of  1887-88  was 8,911  miles ;  of  assisted 
lines,  653  miles;  of  imperial  state  lines.  7,465 
miles;  of  provincial  state  lines,  1,539  miles;  of 
native  and  foreign  state  lines,  888  miles ;  total, 
14,888  miles. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The  postal  traffic  has 
doubled  in  ten  years.  The  number  of  letters 
forwarded  during  the  year  ending  March  81, 1888, 
was  344,204,771;  of  newspapers,  21.833,775.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  were  Rx  1,214,196;  expenses, 
fix  1,875,315. 

The  telegraph  lines  on  March  81,  1888,  had  a 
total  length  of  31,894  miles,  with  93,517  miles  of 
wire,  exclusive  of  236  miles  of  cable.  The  num- 
ber of  paid  dispatches  in  1887-'88,  was  2,825,691. 
The  receipts  were  Rx  763,886 ;  expenses,  Rx 
786.627. 

The  Drink  Traffic— The  Government  of  In- 
dia is  accused  the  natives  and  their  sympa- 
thizers with  having  for  fiscal  reasons  introduced 
and  encouraged  the  vices,  formerly  rare,  of  spir- 
it drinking  and  opium  smoking,  which  have 
caused  a  great  deal  ol  misery  and  degradation 
throughout  India  in  recent  times.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  manufactures  liquor  in  the  central 
distilleries,  which  are  formed  out  under  a  system 
that  encourages  the  manufacture  and  sale.  Else- 
where the  proprietors  of  stills  pay  a  fixed  sum 
to  the  Government,  and  since  no  effective  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  product,  they  distill  poisonous  liquor  and 
sell  as  much  as  thev  can.  This  system  was  in- 
troduced  in  1876,  wnen  the  revenue  from  drink 
had  been  stationary  for  several  years.  Within 
five  years  the  receipts  of  the  Government  from 
this  source  doubled.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
reverse  this  policy,  bat,  as  the  revenue  straight- 
way fell  off  by  Kx  50,000,  the  Government  grad- 
nall^  returned  to  the  old  system,  licensing  50 
distilleries  at  a  time  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  native  population.  The  revenue  from 
Hqnor  rose  from  Rx  2,619,000  in  1879  to  Rx  4,- 
57B,000  in  1888.  In  Bengal  the  consumption  of 
strong  drink  has  increased  in  ten  years  by  1S5 

Kr  cent,  or  from  1,600,000  to  3,700,000  gallons. 
Bombay  between  1882  and  1886  there  was  an 
increase  of  874  per  cent.,  or  from  2,000,000  to 
2,750,000  gallons.  A  convention  of  missionaries 
at  Calcutta  in  December,  1888,  proposed  to  con- 
fer the  right  of  local  option  on  the  municipal- 
ities, feeung  confident  that  the  municipahties 
wonld  refuse  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor.  The 
Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  the  climate  and  the 
constitution  of  the  people  make  indulgence  in 
liquor  a  fatal  habit.  The  imports  of  spirits 
show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  and  those  of 
malt  liquors  one  of  60  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
while  all  over  India  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer. 


Partial  Famine. — In  Qanjam,  a  coast  dis- 
trict, in  Madras,  to  the  north  of  the  Godavari 
river,  a  failure  of  crops  from  drought  caused 
great  scarcity  of  food  in  1889.  The  country, 
which  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pres- 
idency, is  exceptionally  fertile,  but  is  devoid  of 
irrigation  tanks  and  even  of  wells.  Grain  rose 
to  famine  prices.  The  Governor,  Lord  Conne- 
mara,  who  visited  the  district  in  May,  established 
relief  works  and  ordered  gratuitous  aid  to  be 
given  to  women  and  chiKlren,  The  cholera 
raged  at  the  same  time,  causing  1,000  deaths  a 
week.  The  want  of  rain  was  great  throughout 
southern  India.  In  the  Orissa  and  Patna  divis- 
ions of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  the  foilnre  of 
the  harvest  was  not  so  complete  as  in  Ganjam  ; 
but  there  was  greater  suffering  because  the  au- 
thorities were  less  prompt  in  providing  relief. 
A  magistrate  at  Alipore  punished  starving  men 
and  women  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  in 
scraping  s^t  from  the  earth  to  flavor  their  meal 
of  wat^lily  stalks.  In  Ingul  10  per  cent,  of  the 
people  suffered  extreme  hunger.  In  the  native 
states  the  distress  was  generally  more  acute  than 
in  British  territory.  The  Rajwi  of  PuspuUa,  in 
particular,  was  censured  for  his  neglect. 

The  Crawford  Case.— Lord  Reay,  Governor 
of  Bombay,  in  attempting  to  extirpate  corrup- 
tion in  the  civil  service,  received  no  support  or 
sympathy  from  other  Indian  administrators, 
whose  {iractice  is  to  hush  up  scandals  and  pre- 
vent misdeeds  of  British  officials  from  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  Arthur  Travers 
Crawford,  a  Bombay  civu  servant,  was  promoted 
to  the  high  post  of  commissioner  of  the  central 
division  of  tJie  Presidency,  with  headquarters  at 
Poona.  He  was  in  grievously  embarrassed  cir- 
tmmstanoee,  and  in  1878  agreed  to  pay  to  his 
creditors  all  his  large  salary  in  excess  of  1,800 
rupees  a  month.  His  embarrassment  contin- 
ued and  he  continued  to  borrow,  till  in  1884  the 
Government  sanctioned  an  arrangement  by  which 
his  pay  and  allowances  were  handed  over  to  his 
creditors,  1,500  rupees  being  reserved  for  the 
monthly  expenses  of  himself  and  his  family  in 
England,  and  later  this  was  cut  down  to  650 
rupees.  Meanwhile  he  lived  extravttfantly,  pay- 
ing through  his  bank  as  much  as  5^000  rupees 
in  a  single  year.  Subordinate  officials  accused 
him  of  extortion,  a  definite  charge  of  taking 
bribes  was  flnallj'  brought  against  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  flee  in  disga^  and  was  arrested. 
In  October,  1888,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
three  civil  servants  of  high  official  rank,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  re- 
quest ot  tne  Bombay  Government  to  investigate 
tlie  case.  Mr,  Crawford  told  the  commissioners 
that  he  had  agents  engaged  in  borrowing  money 
for  him  from  natives  in  different  parte  of  the 
large  and  populous  district  over  which  he  was 
the  chief  magistrate,  his  principal  agent  being 
one  Hanmantrao  Baghavendra.  This  man  tes- 
tified that  Mr.  Crawford  employed  him  simply 
as  a  general  agent  to  obtain  bribes,  and  that  he 
kept  the  commissioner  in  funds  and  in  return 
dispensed  all  the  patronage  and  favors  and  sug- 
gested all  appointments,  promotions,  and  trans- 
fers of  Government  officials.  This  statement  he 
supported  with  a  multitude  of  details.  Sirde- 
kar,  Dabib,  Baput,  and  many  others,  all  native 
subordinate  magistrates,  or  mamlutdars,  swore 
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that  they  bad  paid  money  to  Mr.  Crawford  in  came  so  great  that  the  Secretary  of  State  inter- 
order  to  obtain  ofiSce  or  promotion  or  to  retain  fered,  ordering  Lord  Re&y  on  April  9  to  suspend 
their  posts.  This  mass  of  evidence  did  not  de-  from  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  the  mam- 
ter  the  commissioners  from  making  a  report  lutdars  who  had  testified  to  paying  money  to 
completelj  exonerating  Mr.  Crawford  of  the  Mr.  Crawford,  A  test  trial  was  institute  on 
charge  of  corrupt  practices.  The  Governor  of  the  complaint  of  a  private  person  against  one  of 
Bombay  was  not  satisfied  with  the  decision,  and  the  Incriminated  native  magistrates,  who  was 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  expressing  accused  of  having  violated  a  parliamentary  act 


AS  OLD  sntECT  m  BOMBAY. 


his  opinion  that  the  evidence  established  the 
charges  of  bribery  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
Lord  Cross  declined  to  review  the  judgment  of 
the  commission,  but  concurred  in  Lord  Reay's 
proposal  to  dismiss  Mr.  Crawford,  holding  that 
the  charge  of  improperly  borrowing  money  was 
sufficient  ground.  The  comraissioners  had  not 
been  able  to  reject  the  evidence  that  some  of  the 
officials  had  paid  bribes  to  obtain  or  keep  their 
appointments,  but  by  their  finding  inculpated 
only  Hanmantrao,  who  was  subsequently  tried 
and  found  guilty.  Lord  Reay,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  extortion  and  corruption, 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  native 
magistrates  who  were  coerced  into  paying  illegal 
gratuities  to  Mr.  Crawford  or  bis  ^^gents,  where- 
by they  were  not  to  suffer  for  their  evidence  be- 
fore the  commission.  .Tealousy  and  bad  feeling 
between  the  European  official  class  and  the  native 
community  grew  out  of  the  Crawford  case.  The 
natives  and  their  Radical  friends  in  England 
alone  upheld  Lord  Rcav  in  the  position  he  had 
taken ;  out  the  Anglo- Indians,  while  deprecatmg 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  against 
the  great  English  official  and  asserting  that  he 
had  oeen  cleared  of  all  suspicion  of  criminality, 
demanded  that  his  victims  should  bo  dismissed 
from  office,  disgraced,  and  punished  for  the 
crime  of  bribery.  The  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Bombay  remonstrated  with  the  Governor  for 
continuing  the  magistrates  in  office  and  received 
a  reprimand  from  the  Governor  in  Council.  The 
clamor  against  the  course  of  the  Governor  be- 


of  the  reign  of  George  III  by  purchasing  judicial 
offices.  The  native  magistrate  who  heard  the 
complaint  dismissed  the  case,  the  High  Court  re- 
versed the  decision,  the  lower  tribunal  refused 
still  to  entertain  the  charge,  and  the  appellate 
court  for  the  second  time  pronoun<»d  the  de- 
cision erroneous  in  law,  but  declined  to  order 
the  court  of  first  instance  to  investigate  the 
facts.  The  home  Government  again  exercised 
pressure  on  Lord  Reay,  who  first  transferred  S3 
of  the  mamlutdara  implicated  in  the  Crawford 
afFair  to  other  districts,  and  then  deprived  some 
of  them  of  the  right  to  perform  judicial  functions, 
but  retained  them  as  administrative  officers. 
The  official  Anglo-Indians,  who  stop  at  no  arro- 
gance or  injustice  that  will  serve  to  crush  the 
spirit  and  humble  the  pride  of  the  conquered 
race,  were  not  content  with  having  thus  hum- 
bled the  reforming  Governor  and  driven  the  Gov- 
ernment partially  to  violate  its  pledges.  Their 
press  or^nns  held  up  Mr.  Crawford  to  public 
sympathy  as  an  officer  of  distinction  and  genius 
vho  had  emerged  from  the  investigation  with 
untarnished  honor,  but  yet,  on  the  flimsy  ground 
of  indebtedness,  had  been  discharged  with  igno- 
miny from  a  service  he  had  adorned  for  thirty- 
four  years  because  he  had  become  unpopular 
in  the  native  community.  His  case  was  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  mamlutdars,  who  by 
their  confession  were  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices yet  were  continued  in  office  and  allowed  to 
exercise  judicial  functions  Lord  Reay  was  final- 
ly compelled  to  depart  still  further  from  his 
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promise.  Nine  of  the  mamlutdars  were  dis- 
missed from  the  public  service  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  voluntarily  paid  bribes  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  their  misdeeds  or  to  obtain 
unmerited  promotion.  While  making  this  con- 
cession at  tne  demand  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Reay  stipulated  that  the  discharged  mag- 
istrates Bhoola  Teceive  pecuniary  oompeDBation 
and  that  the  other  incriminated  magistrates 
should  be  officially  exculpated  as  victims  of  ex- 
tortion who  under  extreme  pressure  had  con- 
sented to  pay  blackmail  in  oraer  to  escape  un- 
just punisnmcnts.  The  Anglo-Indian  press  de- 
manded tJiat  Mr.  Crawford  should  be  justified 
and  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  a  retiring 
pension ;  but  Lord  Cross  and  the  Viceroy  both 
intimated  tliat  he  had  received  his  deserts,  and 
bestowed  praise  on  Lord  Keay  for  his  courage 
and  earnestness  in  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  Governor-Gener- 
al's Council  on  Oct.  17  adopted  a  special  indem- 
nity bill,  securing  for  the  mamlutdars  who  were 
ocmtinued  in  their  posts  exemption  from  pun- 
ishment, protection  from  private  prosecution, 
and  immnnity  from  the  statutory  disability. 
Those  who  were  removed  were  compensated  by 
the  continued  payment  of  their  full  salaries. 

The  Decean  Mining  Coneesslon.— W.  C. 
Watson  and  J.  G.  Stewart,  English  financiers, 
obtained  from  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  a  con- 
cession of  mineral  rights  in  the  Deccan,  which 
has  always  been  considered  the  richest  part  of 


pelled  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  invest  in 
surveys  and  preliminary  works.  The  Nizam  re- 
covered his  money  from  the  corrupt  agent,  but 
had  parted  with  the  mining  monopoly,  and  was 
unable  to  compel  the  coneesmonnairea  to  develop 
the  mines  or  to-  bestow  the  privilege  on  honest 
undertdcers.  Lawyers  were  able  to  find  no  way 
out  ot  the  difficulty,  and  the  Indian  GoTemment 
and  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  only  condemn  the  shrewd  trick  of 
Mr.  Watson.  It  was  only  the  prospect  of  further 
profits  that  induced  the  city  speculator  and  his 
associates  to  offer  a  compromise  that  would  en- 
able the  company  to  canr  on  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  The  value  of  the  Singareni  coal 
field  was  known  from  Government  surveys,  and 
£60,000  of  the  original  capital  had  been  expended 
in  developing  these  mines.  After  two  years  of 
working,  the  mines  were  producing  at  the  rate 
of  80,(W0  tons  a  year,  and  the  railroads  alone 
offered  a  ready  market  for  nearly  thrice  that 
quantity.  Through  the  intermediation  of  the 
Government  Watson  and  Stewart  agreed  to  fur- 
nish £100,000  more' of  capital,  on  which  no  divi- 
dends wUl  be  paid  till  the  other  shareholders  re- 
ceive 5  per  cent.  As  the  coal-mining  operations 
can  be  so  extended  with  the  new  capital  that  the 
entire  £1,150,000  can  probably  earn  5  per  cent, 
after  a  few  years,  the  agreement  was  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  restitution.  The  Singareni  coal  field, 
situate  at  Yellindellapadu,  120  miles  east  of  Se- 
ounderabad,  is  only  8  square  miles  in  extent,  yet 
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India  from  a  mineralogical  standpoint  The 
Nizam  authorized  his  political  agent  in  London 
to  invest  £120,000  in  the  enterprises.  The  con- 
eesnonnoirs*,  having  purchased  the  silence  of  the 
Nixam's  agent,  sold  £1,000.000  worth  of  stock 
that  the  company  was  authorized  to  issue  for 
more  than  the  par  value,  and  retained  the  pro- 
ceeds in  excess  of  £150,000  that  they  were  com- 


it  is  estimated  that  the  coal  available  will  main- 
tain an  output  of  200,000  ton  a  year  for  five 
centuries.  The  coal  is  as  good  as  English  coal 
for  railroad  use.  Another  measure,  80  feet  thick, 
has  been  found  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
other  coal  fields  are  said  to  exist  at  Kamman, 
Sasti,  Paoni,  and  many  other  places.  The  com- 
pany has  spent  some  money  in  prospecting  for 
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diamonds,  and  at  Purtyall,  where  indications  of 
a  diamantiferoos  layer  nave  been  observed,  min- 
ine  machinery  has  tieen  erected.  Other  diamond 
fl^ds  are  at  Buttempand,  Attkoor,  Moogaloor, 
Codovatacullo,  and  Oostapully ;  but  they  are 
known  only  through  tradition,  for  the  Oolconda 
mines,  which  were  the  source  of  all  the  great 
historical  diamonds,  have  not  been  worked  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  English  were  en- 
tirely willing  to  reserve  to  the  Nizam  in  the 
treaty  of  1766  the  diamond  villages,  which  are 
scattered  through  British  territory  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  the  larger  and  more  promis- 
ing districts  being  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Kistna.  The  gold  mines  of  the  Deccan  once 
were  also  a  proliflc  source  of  wealth,  In  the 
Roichur  -  Doao,  between  the  Kistna  and  the 
TooDgabudra  rivers,  gold-bearing  strata  extend 
OTer  a  tract  of  300  square  miles,  and  180  square 
miles  of  it  contain  evidence  of  extensive  old 
workings.  Some  suppose  that  the  mines  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  underground  water; 
others,  that  the  industry  was  stopped  by  war. 
Asaays  of  quartz  found  beside  the  ancient  shafts 
are  said' to  give  as  good  indications  as  the  suc- 
cessful mines  of  Mysore. 

Slkklm. — The  rout  of  the  Tibetan  levies  in 
September,  1888,  did  not  suffice  to  settle  the  Sik- 
klm  difHoaity,  but  removed  it  to  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy. The  Chinese  Amban  met  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  Government  at  Qnatong, 
where  months  were  consumed  in  ineffectual  ne- 
gotiations. Not  only  did  the  Lamas  persist  in 
their  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Rajah,  but 
the  Amban,  who  was  expected  to  induce  them 
to  influence  them  to  accede  to  the  British  de- 
mands, asserted  that  Sikkim  was  subject  to  su- 
zerain rights  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  that 
he  could  agree  to  no  arrangement  that  did  not 
embrace  an  annual  ceremony  of  homage  to  China 
in  recognition  of  this  historical  claim.  The  In- 
dian Uovemment  thereupon  broke  off  negotia- 
tions in  Januuy,  1889,  and  made  a  second  direct 
appeal  to  the  Chinese  Uovemment  at  Pckin,  which 
sent  a  European  official,  Mr,  Hart,  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  situation.  The  British  were 
compelled  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  cost  to  maintain 
in  Sikitim  a  force  of  soldiers  that  suffered  se- 
verely from  fevers  and  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 
mate. The  Tibetans  alternately  stationed  troops 
in  fortified  positions  on  their  side  of  the  pass 
and  withdrew  them.  In  May  an  Indian  regi- 
ment was  sent  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at  Gna- 
tong,  and  subsequently  a  battalion  of  European 
infantry  and  a  oattery  of  artillery.  A  treaty 
made  between  the  Indian  Government  and  Sik- 
kim in  1861  stipulates  that  the  Rajah  shall  retire 
to  cloisters  across  the  mountains  only  for  short 
seasons,  and  that  he  must  receive  no  foreign 
military  forces.  The  majority  of  his  subjects  on 
the  Indian  side  of  the  IlimalaTas  are  Leptchas, 
who  have  suffered  oppression  from  the  Tibetans 
in  times  past,  and  resent  the  influence  of  the  Tib- 
etan priesthood  over  the  prince,  who  is  himself 
of  Leptcha  exti-action.  They  would  welcome 
annexation  to  India.  The  Rajah's  advisers  all 
took  the  side  of  England.  In  the  summer  an 
encroachment  of  the  Tibetans  at  another  point 
was  checked.  A  company  of  Tibetan  militia,  or 
of  Chinese  regulars,  erected  a  custom-house  in 
the  Niti  valley,  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges, 


among  the  Bhotias,  a  trading  and  agricultural 
tribe  of  Tibetan  origin.  A  civil  offici&l  went  to 
the  spot  and  ordered  the  invaders  to  retire. 
They  claimed  that  they  were  on  Tibetan  ground, 
and  exhibited  their  instructions  from  their  su- 
periors. A  detachment  of  Goorkhas  was  then 
sent  from  Almora  to  drive  them  away  and  de- 
stroy the  post ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Indian 
soldiers  tnev  withdrew  without  fighting.  The 
Chinese  Am"ban  remained  in  Sikkim  through  the 
year.  For  several  months  no  commanioitions 
with  China  took  place  concerning  Sikkim.  The 
Indian  Government  contemplated  reoccupying 
the  Chumbi  valley  on  the  rarther  side  of  the 
Jelapla  Pass  in  order  to  awe  the  Lamas  and  to 
obtain  cooler  and  more  healthful  quarters  for 
the  troops,  but  concluded  not  to  take  the  risk. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, which,  although  very  friendly,  showed 
no  inclination  to  abandon  its  pretensfons  in  re- 
sard  to  Sikkim,  was  informed  that  the  Indian 
Government  would  take  such  steps  as  it  saw  fit 
to  protect  its  interests  in  Sikktm. 

Cashmere. — Since  the  extension  of  the  Rus- 
sian boundaries  to  the  norihem  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  Russian  officers  who  have  made 
reconnoissances  in  the  Pamir  and  adjacent  re- 
gions have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  military 
invasion  of  India  is  possible  from  that  direction. 
Their  activity  in  that  quarter,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tibetan  difficulty,  has  impelled  the 
British  to  strengthen  their  position  in  northern 
India  by  virtuafly  annexing  the  kingdom  of  Pro- 
tab  Singh,  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  Cashmere 
was  left  to  itself  until  Protab  Sii^h  ascended 
the  throne,  when  for  the  first  time  a  British  resi- 
dent was  sent  to  his  court.  The  Maharajah  be- 
gan his  reign  by  a  series  of  important  reforms. 
Political  intrii^es  and  conspirators  led  to  the 
banishment  of  Lochmanda,  the  Prime  Minister. 
Among  the  papers  of  the  tatter  were  letters  that 
were  said  to  reveal  treasonable  plots  against  the 
British  power.  The  Maharajan  was  charged 
with  complicity  in  these  paxswxe,  and  underthe 
pressure  of  threats  and  complaints  the  British 
resident,  Col.  Nisbet,  extracted  from  him  a  letter 
asking  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  committed  for  five  years  to  a  council, 
which  should  act  with  him  and  under  his  presi- 
dency in  carmng  out  needed  reforms.  The 
Government  of  India  treated  his  offer  as  an  ab- 
dication, and  replied  that  his  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted. He  was  ordered  to  transfer  at  once  the 
direction  of  government  affairs  to  the  resident 
and  to  abstain  from  all  exercise  of  authority,  and 
was  informed  that  an  allowance  would  be  made 
to  him  that  would  be  sufficient  for  dignity  but 
not  for  extravagance.  The  Maharajah,  who  is 
described  by  Indian  officials  as  a  cruel,  false 
tyrant  and  a  drunken  debauchee,  and  1^  others 
as  an  ascetic  Brahman  and  a  wise  and  eentle 
ruler,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lord  I^nsdowne 
denying  the  interpretation  put  upon  his  request, 
and  concluding  in  the  following  words:  "In 
case  liberty  is  not  allowed  me  by  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  I  have  to  remain  in  my  present 
most  miserable  condition,  I  would  most  humbly 
ask  your  Excellency  to  summon  me  before  you 
and  shoot  me  through  the  heart-,  and  thus  at 
once  relieve  an  unfortunate  prince  from  unbear- 
able misery,  contempt,  and  disgrace  forever." 
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British  officials  took  over  the  OoTerament  in 
the  early  summer.  Many  small  Himalayan 
princes  once  tributary  to  Gholab  Singh,  who 
were  able  to  defy  the  power  of  the  deposed 
Maharajah,  have  made  tiieir  submission  to  the 
Indian  Goveniment  since  the  installation  of 
British  administrators  in  Cashmere.  Sir  Lepel 
OrifiSn  has  proposed  to  confiscate  the  land  of 
the  annexed  state,  which  has  the  most  delight* 
ful  and  salubrious  climate  in  India,  and  colonize 
it  with  Englishmen,  who  shall  be  held  liable  to 
military  service.  To  the  west  of  Cashmere  the 
expedition  against  the  Black  Hill  tribes  in  1888 
made  the  British  name  dreaded  among  the 
mountaineers  lai  and  wide.  Several^  Knglish 
officers  have  been  detailed  to  aot  as  oivU  com- 
missaries in  that  region. 

The  Admlnlstnttion  of  Bnrmah,— The 
submission  of  the  principal  pretender,  Limbin, 
enabled  the  English  gradually  to  transfer  the 
administration  in  Upper  Burmah,  from  the  mili- 
tary to  the  civil  authoritieSj  The  army  of  occu- 
pation was  replaced  by  a  military  police  by  slow 
degrees.  At  the  end  of  1888  the  police  force 
numbered  about  17,000  men,  consisting  in  great 
part  of  soldiers  who  had  served  their  terms  of 
enlistment.  Three  quarters  of  the  police  con- 
sist of  natives  in  the  northwest  of  India 
belonging  to  the  inferior  castes;  one  sixth  of 
thera  are  Mohammedans.  The  native  Chris- 
tian element  is  for  the  first  time  larsely  repre- 
sented in  a  force  serving  nnder  the  Indian 
Government,  nearly  half  of  the  ofltcers  being 
Eaiasians.  An  entire  battalion  is  composed  of 
Karens  of  Bnrmah,  who  have  long  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  maintain  among 
themselves  451  Protestant  churches,  most  of 
vhich  are  presided  over  bv  ministers  of  their 
own  race.  The  police  force  nas  a  military  organ- 
ization, being  divided  into  10  battalions,  one  for 
each  district,  standing  under  the  orders  ol  head 
of  (he  district  civil  administration.  They  occu- 
pied in  the  beginning  of  1680,  with  garrisons 
not  stronger  than  25  men  each,  159  fortified  sta- 
tions, which  were  supplied  with  provisions  for 
thnw  months.  The  military  police  are  armed 
for  the  most  part  with  rifles.  They  were  supple- 
mented by  6,137  civil  police  carrying  swords  and 
clubs,  distributed  among  100  posts.  By  making 
whole  villages  responsible  for  lesser  offenses  ana 
imposing  fines  for  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace  and  security,  the  Government  compels  the 
villagers  to  maintain  an  effective  force  oijpatrols 
and  constables  without  cost  to  itself.  The  re- 
ports of  violent  crime  in  Burmah  for  the  first 

auarter  of  1880  show  a  falling  off,  yet  the  evi- 
ences  of  discontent  were  still  -  apparent,  and 
the  country  seemed  no  nearer  a  settled  condition 
than  it  had  been  two  years  before.  The  meas- 
ures adopted  bv  the  Government  were  in  many 
instances  calculated  to  exasperate,  impoverish, 
and  exterminate  the  people.  The  house  tax  of 
tillagers  who  would  not  or  could  not  pay  was 
collected  from  their  neighbors.  Villages  plun- 
dered by  dakoits  were  sulnected  to  police  fines 
for  not  catching  the  robbers.  Villagers  who 
were  relatives  of  persons  suspected  of  dakoity 
were  deported  in  large  numbers  to  the  Kubo 
valley  or  the  upper  Chindwin,  there  to  die  of 
fever  or  starvation.  Young  officials  without  ex- 
perience and  ignorant  of  the  language  or  charac- 


ter of  the  people  were  placed  as  magistrates  over 
whole  districte.  Officials  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  suspected  robbers  usually  tried,  sentenced, 
and  executed  them  as  soon  as  caught.  Officers 
of  police  were  often  heard  to  say  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  take  prisoners.  Cases  were  known  of 
peaceful  villages  being  destroyed  and  women  and 
children  shot  down.  The  outrages,  cruelties,  and 
extortions  of  the  police  were  a  common  stoty. 
When  an  alleged  dakoit  appealed  against  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  the  officer  changed  it  to  a 
death  sentence,  and  had  him  hanged  at  once.  A 
deputy  commissioner  issued  an  order  that  all  per- 
sons must  be  compelled  to  kneel  down  in  the  road 
as  a  sign  of  respect  when  an  official  passes.  The 
people  emi«Bted  in  great  numbers  to  Lower 
Burmah.  The  most  buieful  measure  adopted  by 
Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,  the  Chief-Commissioner, 
was  that  of  consolidating  villages,  that  is,  of 
breaking  up  small  villages  and  forcing  the  in- 
habitants to  remove  into  the  larger  places,  in  or- 
der that  they  should  be  more  secure  from  da- 
koits. As  a  consequence,  thejr  were  deprived  of 
the  means  of  livenbood,  while  the  fields  that 
they  had  cultivated  lay  waste.  They  had  no 
choice  but  to  become  dakoits.  The  Government 
on  various  pretexts  has  confiscated  some  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  countrv.  It  is  in- 
tended to  settle  large  colonies  of  llindus  in  the 
country.  Grants  of  10,000  acres  were  offered  to 

etanters  on  the  condition  that  90  per  cent  of 
le  cultivators  should  be  imported  from  Behar 
or  Nagpore.  Various  reforms  were  instituted 
while  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite  was  absent,  1:^  his 
deputy,  Mr.  Macdonnell.  He  curtailed  the  pow- 
ers of  young  judicial  officers,  and  ordered  the 
release  of  alMut  8,000  prisoners. 

The  Shan  Staies.— The  rebellion  of  the  Shan 
states  began  b^ore  the  British  occupation  of 
Burmah,  and  furnished  one  of  the  pretexts  for 
the  conquest.  The  Limbin  prince,  the  nearest 
male  relative  of  Kine  Thebaw,  who  was  educat- 
ed under  British  influences,  had  been  taken  to 
Lower  Burmah  in  1806,  when  his  father,  the 
recognized  heir  to  the  throne,  was  killed  in  a 
rebellion  against  the  king,  his  nephew.  Several 
years  afterward  Limbin  was  recalled,  and,  with 
an  English  officer  for  his  adviser,  was  made 
governor  of  a  small  district  in  the  Shan  country. 
Here  he  plotted  the  overthrow  of  his  cousin, 
gathering  about  him  an  army  of  the  discontented. 
In  consequence  of  this  be  was  banished  to  Moul- 
mcin.  but  kept  himself  in  communication  with 
the  back  countv  with  the  help  of  traders,  who 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  in  lw6  he  reappeared 
among  the  Shans,  whom  Thebaw  had  offended 
by  deposing  some  of  their  princes.  An  army 
was  assembled  in  the  district  of  the  Sawbwa  of 
Kyang-ton,  east  of  the  Salwen,  and  Limbin  was 
invited  to  lead  it  against  Thebaw.  When  the 
British  meanwhile  occupied  Mandalay,  and  for- 
mally annexed  the  kingdom.  Limbin  kept  the 
federation  together  by  proclaiming  as  his  ob- 
ject the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  native  dynasty.  Some  of  the 
princes  at  first  set  up  as  pretender  a  remoter 
relative  of  the  late  king ;  yet  before  the  close  of 
1886  all  the  southern  Shans  were  united  under 
the  banner  of  the  Limbin  prince.  The  British 
held  141  posts,  with  an  army  of  more  than  20,000 
men,  and  kept  np  communications  between  the 
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garrisons  onlr  by  means  of  flyinff  columns.  No 
ciTil  official  dared  show  himself  in  his  district 
without  a  military  guard.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  constant  disturbance  of  the  country  by  bands 
of  insurgents  was  seen  to  be  the  organized 
support  given  to  the  pretender  by  the  Shans. 
Aner  secret  negotiations  with  some  of  the  Shan 

Erinces,  the  Bntish  sent  an  expedition  against 
limbtn  from  Nlaingdet.  A  military  road  was 
built,  Fort  Stedman  was  erected  half-way  to 
Mone,  the  center  of  Limbin's  power.  After  the 
neighboring  princes  had  been  won  over,  the  ad- 
vance on  Mone  began  in  May,  1887.  The  pre- 
tender, deserted  by  his  friends,  accepted  the 
conditions  that  were  secretly  proposed  to  him, 
and  gave  up  the  fortress  without  striking  a  blow, 
receiving  a  large  pension  and  a  residence  in 
Calcutta. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Shan  country  was 
proceed&d  with  deliberately  on  a  systematic 
plan.  The  princes  who  were  known  to  be  ene- 
mies of  the  British  power  were  deposed,  and  rival 
claimants  put  in  their  places.  The  princes  as 
sawbwas  under  the  G-oveniment  at  llandolay 
possess  a  much  smaller  d^ree  of  independence 
than  rajahs  of  vassal  states  in  India.  On  Jan. 
1,  1889,  mnnads,  or  letters  of  recognition,  were 
given  to  69  Shan  princes,  ruling  over  territory 
25,000  square  miles  in  extent.  Sentences  of 
death  must  be  reviewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
English  resident  commissioners.  The  tribute 
that  the  princes  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Cen- 
tral OoTomment  is  really  a  regular  tax  based  on 
the  Bnnnan  thathamedti,  orliouse  tax,  and  is 
suMect  to  revision  every  five  years, 
'"nie  Chin  Expedition.— In  order  to  build 
the  projected  railroad  from  Chittagong  to  Upper 
Burmah  and  Yunnan,  it  was  found  necesst^  to 
conquer  the  wild  Chin  and  Lushai  tribes.  Wnile 
the  British  were  preparing  for  a  military  occu- 
pation of  their  country,  the  Shwaygyobin  pre- 
tender, who  had  caused  the  British  much  annoy- 
ance by  raising  insurrections  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Irraw^dy,  where  he  still  had  a  large 
following,  offered  his  services  as  a  leader  to  the 
Chins,  and  advanced  with  a  large  body  of  them 
into  the  Yaw  tract  bordering  on  the  settled  parts 

I  of  Burmah.  The  prince,  before  the  annexation 
of  Upper  Barmah,  was  employed  as  Government 
vaccinator  in  Britidi  Bnrmah,  and  was  not  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  Burmah.  He 
was  joined  by  the  ex-Sawbwa  of  Kaie.  Together 

.  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Ta- 
shons,  the  southernmost  tribe  of  Chins.  The 
British  supposed  that  n^otiations  of  Major 
Baikes  witn  Sonpek,  chief  of  the  Tashons,  in 
1888  had  resulted  in  a  durable  agreement,  and 
sent  exploring  parties  to  survey  a  railroltd  route 
between  Bengal  and  Mandalay.  The  tribe  re- 
sented this  intrusion,  and  in  a  short  time  were 

i'oined  by  the  Siyins,  the  Sao'ilaings,  and  the 
laungshes,  and  later  by  the  Kanhaws,  compris- 
ing together  the  whole  of  the  Chin  nation,  which, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  threatened  foreign 
role,  declared  open  war  against  the  British  au- 
thority. The  Chins  and  their  neighbors  the  Ln- 
shais  inhabit  the  mountainous  region  that  di- 
vides Upper  Burmah  from  the  older  fwirts  of 
India.  Tne  Chins  live  on  the  Burman  side  and 
the  Lushais  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  mountains. 
Together  they  number  80,000  fighting  men.  The 


moantain  rMige.  which  stretches  north  and  Mmth, 
rises  to  elevations  of  over  7,000  feet.  The  Chins 
and  Lushais,  although  classed  as  savages,  stand 
on  a  higher  plane  of  culture  than  the  Nagas  and 
Singphos  or  Kachyens  living  north  of  them. 
The  Lushais,  who  are  brave,  active,  and  intelli- 
gent, have  often  given  t^  Indian  Government 
uouble  by  their  sudden  ruds  on  the  viUagB  of 
Bengal.  Their  only  arms  are  ancient  flinUoeks 
and  spears,  but  they  are  adepts  in  jungle  fight- 
ing and  in  constructing  stocgadee  and  entangle- 
ments to  defend  difficult  passes.  The  Chins 
have  made  themselvee  equally  offensive  since  the 
conquest  of  Ava,  by  failing  upon  Burmese  vfl- 
l^es  as  far  as  the  Chindwin  river,  and  carrying 
on  people  into  slavery.  They  are  cloeely  allied 
in  race  to  the  Ln^ls  and  to  the  Shendns  and 
Kukis.  They  are  described  as  given  to  cruel 
superstitions,  mMcing  human  sacrifices  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  will  insnre  successful  harvests. 

The  British  had  determined  on  a  simultuieotu 
advance  into  the  mountains  from  both  side& 
Before  entering  upon  this  difficult  campaign,  the 
British  sent  a  demand  to  the  Chins  to  submit 
and  make  reparation  by  snrrendering  the  Bur- 
mese rebels  and  dakoits  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  them.  This  challenge  was  answered  By 
bolder  acts  of  defiance.'  ui  the  Yaw  district 
raiders  killed  or  carried  into  captivity  the  in- 
habitants of  several  villages.  The  expeditionarr 
force  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field  until  the 
depredations  had  been  carried  on  for  many  weeks. 
The  Chins  attacked  a  body  of  Madras  in&ntry 
between  the  military  posts  of  Kan  and  Mozo  in 
the  region  of  the  upper  Chindwin.  "nie  timely 
arrival  of  re-enforcements  saved  the  detachmoit. 
The  troops  retired  behind  the  fortifications  st 
Kan,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon  tbe  post 
and  retreat  to  Gangaw,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  was  besieged  bya  laitge  bodf  of  China. 
Re-enforoements  arrived  at  .the  front  in  time  to 
save  the  place  from  capture.  The  Chins  were 
joined  by  great  numbers  of  Burmese  vitl^rs, 
who  brougnt  with  them  the  firearms  that  the 
English  authorities  had  given  them  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  forays  of  the  mount- 
aineers. 

As  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  frontier  was  in- 
sured by  the  operations  in  the  Yaw  disbict,  and 
the  troops  had  dispersed  the  hostile  bonds  that 
were  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oangaw, 
Gen.  Paunce,  with  1,000 Bntish  regulars  and  Goor- 
khas  invaded  the  Chin  country  nvm  Kamballe. 
His  march  was  delayed  by  the  detachment  of  a 
large  part  of  his  force  for  the  relief  of  the  Sepoys 
and  military  police  who  were  besieged  at  Gan- 
gaw. The  field  force  advanced  into  the  hills, 
making  a  road  as  it  marched,  and  burning  the 
Tillages.  It  was  attacked  several  times,  the  cas- 
ualties being  26  killed  and  54  wounded.  Sayin, 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Tashons,  was  captured 
on  Feb.  4.  The  force  reconnoitred  as  far  ss  the 
summit  of  the  Lethia  range,  which  is  8,dOO  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  other  chief  town  of  the 
trib^  Tigyin,  was  oocnpied,  and  in  all  19  vil- 
lages were  captured  and  burned.  The  village  of 
Tokhlaing,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tashon  country, 
was  fortified  and  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
Chin  frontier  force  under  the  name  of  Fon 
White,  a  garrison  of  800  soldiers  being  left  there 
when  the  expedition  returned.    The  Tashons 
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expressed  a  willingness  to  make  a  tmce,  provided 
they  were  not  required  to  surrender  the  Bur- 
mese refugees,  yet  when  the  English  commander 
agreed  to  their  terms  they  declined  to  sign  an 
i^T^ment.  The  Kanhaws  surrendered  some  of 
the  captives  that  they  had  taken.  The  Siyins 
and  S^yilaings  gave  no  token  of  submission. 
The  expedition  into  the  Lushai  country  from 
Chittagon^  was  not  sent,  as  had  been  planned, 
and  the  jomt  operations  from  both  sides  of  the 
mountains  were  postponed  till  the  next  winter, 
unless  in  the  mean  time  the  powerful  Tashon 
tribe  should  snocamb  to  the  menace  of  the  fort 
in  its  midst  and  to  the  incoRTeniences  of  a 
blockade  or  be  indnced  bv  other  means  to  agree 
to  an  acceptable  peace.  The  Chins  harassed  the 
garrison  at  Fort  White,  which  suffered  much 
from  sickness.  "They  preveoted  eCFectually  ail 
attempts  to  make  roads.  Major  Raikes  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Tashons,  who  were 
deprived  of  food  by  the  blockade.  They  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  submit,  and  delivered 
up  a  part  of  the  captives  that  they  had  taken, 
but  their  sincerity  was  doubted,  since  they 
would  come  to  no  definite  terms.  In  the  antumn 
preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
joint  expedition. 

The  Karennee  SxpeditioiL— Eastern  Ea- 
rennee,  on  the  border  oi  Siam,  contains  the  most 
valuable  of  the  teak  fbrests.  Its  ruler,  Sawla- 
paw,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
English,  and  there  was  much  doubt  whether  his 
territory  belonged  to  Burmah  or  to  Siam.  When 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Shan  states,  Mr.  Hil- 
debrand,  made  a  tour  alon^  the  border,  &iwla- 
paw  declined  to  hold  an  interview  with  him. 
One  district  was  occupied  and  placed  under  a 
Shan  sawbwa,  who  claimed  to  be  the  prince  of 
the  state,  but  as  soon  as  the  force  was  withdrawn 
Sawlapaw  recaptured  it  and  expelled  the  Burmese 
ofiRcials.  The  British  again  took  possession, 
and  again  the  KareAs  invaded  and  devastated 
the  district,  and  would  not  retire  nntU  a  strong 
body  of  troops  was  sent  to  re-enforoe  the  garri- 
son at  the  ca[rital  of  the  little  state.  A  message 
was  then  sent  to  Sawlapaw,  requiring  him  to 
come  to  Fort  Stedman  and  pay  an  indemnity, 
surrender  five  hundred  guns,  and  pay  an  annua! 
tribute.  The  Karen  chief  said  that  he  would 
treat  for  peace  if  the  superintendent  would  meet 
him  at  the  border.  The  English  authorities 
agreed  to  that  condition  and  extended  the 
period  of  grace.  Sawlapaw  used  the  period  of 
rrapite  to  prepare  for  hostilities.  In  January, 
1889,  two  columns  of  troops  entered  Karennee, 
one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the 
south.  The  northern  column,  under  Brig.-tien. 
Collett,  encountered  much  resistance.  In  one 
engagement  two  hnndred  Karens  were  killed. 
After  that  there  was  no  further  struggle,  and 
the  invading  force  marched  into  the  aeserted 
capital  Sawlon.  Sawlapaw  having  disappeared, 
the  British  commander  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
Just  as  the  troop  were  about  to  march  away, 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  ruler,  Sawlawi,  came 
in,  and  as  a  last  resort,  he  was  appointed  Saw- 
bwa of  Eastern  Karennee,  on  his  agreeing  to 
pay  the  indemnity  and  tribute.  A  large  body 
of  Siamese  troo^  appeared  on  the  frontier  to 
observe  the  English  operations.  The  two  com- 
manders met.  the  Siamese  general  said  he  would 


aid  in  the  capture  of  Sawlapaw,  and  that  that 
part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Siam.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  Sawlapaw  emerged 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  resumed  the  direction 
of  affairs,  although  Sawlawi  continued  to  act 
nominally  as  Sawbwa  and  paid  a  part  of  the  in- 
demnity. The  chief  of  the  Red  Karens  had  al- 
ways been  a  mild  and  popular  ruler,  jet  he'  vis- 
ited relentless  justice  on  those  of  his  subjects 
who  had  been  won  over  by  the  English,  dooming 
to  death  nearly  one  hundred  men  of  high  posi- 
tion. Key  Elias  was  appointed  to  act  on  a  joint 
commission  with  a  Siamese  official  to  delimitate 
the  Siamese  and  Burmese  territories.  The  Siam- 
ese in  the  summer  took  possession  of  all  Sawla- 
paw's  territory  east  of  the  Salween,  whence  for 
years  the  best  teak  timber  has  been  drawn,  and 
confiscated  a  large  quantity  of  timber  that  was 
already  felled.  As  the  Indian  Government  re- 
fused to  send  the  English  commissioners  to  the 
Siamese  cwital  to  discuss  the  basis  of  the  delim- 
itation and  the  King  of  Siam  would  not  permit 
his  commissioners  to  go  to  Rangoon,  they  en- 
deavored to  settle  all  arrangements  on  t^e  field 
of  their  operations. 

OperafloiiB  against  Kaehyens.— The  Gov- 
ernment sent  a  militair  expedition  in  1887  to 
explore  ^e  region  of  the  Nautelung  mountain, 
near  the  sources  of  Chindwin  river,  where  are 
found  the  principal  mines  of  jade  and  amber. 
A  strong  garrison  of  Goorkhcis  was  stationed 
at  Mogaung,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  which 
is  a  busy  place  of  trade.  The  jade  duty  was 
farmed  out  in  Jnne,  1888,  to  a  Chinaman  for 
50,000  rupees  per  annum.'  On  the  western  side 
of  the  mountain  there  are  beds  of  this  mineral 
forty  yuds  deep  and  fifty  in  length.  Amber  is 
found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  is  a  profit- 
able article  of  trade,  being  specially  prized  for 
necklaces  by  Mongols  and  Tibetans.  Rubber  is 
another  product  of  the  region,  and  the  authori- 
ties were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  paci- 
fying a  district  likely  to  contribute  considenibly 
to  the  revenue.  Success  seemed  to  have  crowned 
their  efforts  when  the  Lepei  and  Ithi  Kaehyens 
attacked  a  force  that- was  sent  to  take  po^ssion 
of  the  jade  mines,  and  afterward  made  an  attack 
on  Moganng,  where  Lieut.  O'Donnell  and  the 
Goorkha  police  gallantly  repelled  a  large  force. 
Four  separate  expeditions  were  sanctioned  and 
organized  against  the  different  branches  of  the 
Kaokyen  tnbe.  A  demand  was  made  on  their 
chiefs  for  the  surrender  of  the  leaders  in  the  at- 
tacks on  the  British,  Fo  Saw  and  Nga  Ti.  As 
no  compliance  was  shown  with  the  ultimatum, 
the  troops  marched  against  the  Kaehyens.  The 
one  arainst  the  Lepei  clan  was  the  most  success- 
ful. The  other  forces  encountered  considerable 
resistance,  but  succeeded  in  burning  the  princi- 
pal villages  of  the  offending  tribes.  There  were 
33  engagements,  in  whioh  the  entire  loss  on  the 
British  side  was  S9  killed  and  wounded.  The 
number  of  villages  destroyed  was  46.  The  oper- 
ations were  delayed  by  an  outbreak  of  small-pox 
among  the  soldiers.  The  troops  bumed  all  the 
grain  and  provisions  in  the  country  through 
which  they  marched. 

Minor  Operations.— The  northern  part  of 
the  country  bordering  on  Bhamo  and  the  Ruby 
mines  district  has  been  in  a  perturbed  state  from 
the  beginning  of  the  British  occupation.  There 
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the  oonquerers  liave  many  enemies,  one  of  the 
bitterest  of  them  being  Kan  HIaing,  whom  they 
refused  to  recognize  as  Sawbwa  of  Momeik. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  another  chief  called 
Saw  Yan  Naing,  he  gave  so  much  trouble  that 
troops  were  sent  into  the  Ruby  mines  district 
and  to  Momeik  in  the  early  part  of  1889.  The 
two.  leaders  had  collected  a  formidable  hostile 
force.  The  punitive  expedition  succeeded  in 
driving  Saw  Tan  Kaing  from  his  principal 
stockade.  Considerable  disturbance  was  caused, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bhamo,  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sawyannine  prince,  whose 
partisans  collected  on  the  borders  of  the  Thei- 
ennee,  Momeik,  Tougbaing,  and  Mainglou  states 
in  the  northem  Shui  country.  The  pretender 
led  a  formidable  band  recruited  from  Chinese 
brigands  and  deserters  from  the  Chinese  array. 
At  Siu,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bhamo,  Superiti' 
tendent  Segrave  and  the  military  police  under 
his  command  were  attacked  in  a  stockade  and 
foroed  to  retreat.  A  mixed  English  and  Sepoy 
force  were  sent  out  from  Bhamo,  and  the  rebels 
were  shelled  in  their  stockade  at  Maulin,  which 
•was  carried  with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  officers 
and  men.  After  another  spirited  engagement  at 
Mankin  the  band  was  broken  up.  Large  re-en- 
forcements were  sent  to  Bhamo.  In  March, 
Gen.  Sir  George  White  was  succeeded  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper  Burmah 
by  Maj.-Gen.  Gordon,  Mansee  was  captured 
uid  burned  by  dakoits  while  a  considerable  body 
of  military  police  that  were  stationed  in  the 
stockade  close  by  remained  inactive.  In  April, 
Brig.-'Qen.  Wolseley,  commanding  at  Mandalay, 
determined  to  punish  the  Pou  Kan  Kackyens. 
who  were  accused  of  sheltering  and  aiding  the 
dakoits  in  the  Bhamo  district.  A  column  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  British  and  native  infan- 
try concentrated  at  Mansee,  and  advanced  into 
the  Kaohyen  country,  destroying  every  habita- 
tion and  Doming  vast  quantities  of  grain.  After 
the  work  of  devastation  was  concluded  the  sub- 
mission of  the  headmen  was  accepted.  In  March 
and  April  there  was  severe  fighting  in  the  Ruby 
mines  district.  The  Tarpeng  trade  route  be- 
tween Bhamo  and  Yunnan  was  blockaded  by 
Kachyens  who  were  hostile  to  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  to  the  English. 

Insurgent  bands  continued  to  spring  up  in 
all  parts  of  Burmah  throughout  the  year  18w,  as 
in  years  past,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
patrol  the  country  with  movable  columns  of 
mounted  infaiitr}-,  although  they  could  accom- 
plish little.  The  operation  of  the  Mandalay  rail- 
road, which  has  cost  £4,000,000,  was  partially 
stopped,  owing  to  the  disturbed  stato  of  tm 
country.  Myothit,  in  the  Toungdwiugyee  dis- 
trict, a  large  village  near  tlie  old  frontier,  was 
attacked  and  captured,  burned,  and  plundered 
by  dakoits  on  April  11,  the  iKiIice  gamson  offer- 
ing no  resistance.  A  few  days  later  Thabeit- 
kain,  a  considerable  town  on  the  Irrawaddy  north 
of  Mandalay,  was  sacked,  while  the  police  in  the 
neighboring  stockade  looked  on.  Encounters 
between  the  fiying  columns  and  the  dakoits  in 
Toungdwingyee  division  took  place  in  the  sum- 
mer. A  force  of  cavalry  and  police  were  beaten 
by  a  rebel  band  near  Wetchyo.  On  June  1  As- 
sistant-C'oramissioner  Dyson  was  killed  in  a 
fight  at  Magwe,  and  the  force  of  police  in  the 


district,  already  1,000  strong,  was  largely  re-en- 
forced. Near  the  same  place  a  compuiy  of 
police  commanded  by  an  English  officer  was  de- 
feated a  few  days  afterward,  and  the  band  was 
then  pursued  and  severely  punished  by  Mai. 
Graves.  The  distnrl»nce  in  this  region,  whicn 
amounted  almost  to  a  general  uprising,  was 
caused  by  the  consolidation  of  villages.  A  lane 
number  of  villages,  the  inhal^tants  of  whidi  for 
generations  had  been  devoted  to  tai^g  the  silk 
worm  and  manufacturing  silk,  were  forcibly 
broken  up.  The  people  of  the  district  migrated 
to  Lower  Burmah  in  gr^  numbers.  European 
soldiers  replaced  the  Indian  police  in  the  Magwe 
district,  wno  were  found  to  be  worthless.  On 
June  5t  Ottama,  formeriy  a  lieutenant  of  Bosh- 
way,  was  defeated  in  Minbu.  He  was  pnrsoed 
by  the  police  for  months  afterward,  until  he  be- 
came a  fugitive  with  no  followers  left 

The  Wuntho  Sawbwa,  a  chieftain  holding  a 
large  territory  on  the  west  of  the  Irrawaddy.  nu 
caused  the  Government  much  perplexity.  Like 
the  prince  of  the  Red  Karens,  he  has  refused  from 
the  Deginning  to  pay  tribute  or  homage  or  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  English  or  to  al- 
low the  forest  commissioners  to  enter  his  territo- 
ry. In  1889  dakoits  made  his  country  the  base 
of  their  operation,  where  they  were  safe  from 
pursuit,  just  as  they  often  have  before.  The 
Mandalay  authorities  sent  a  warning  to  the  Sawb- 
wa, but  still  they  would  not  venture  an  at-tempt 
to  bring  hun  into  subiection  for  fear  that  ther 
could  not  cope  with  his  formidable  power,  le^ued 
with  that  of  the  Chins  behind  him,  the  lUcb- 
yens  and  northem  Shans,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Burmah  ready  to  rise  in  reuellion. 
Many  of  the  insurgent  bands,  particularly  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mandalay,  unfurled  tbe 
banner  of  the  Mingoon  prince,  who  was  the  most 
legitimate  of  the  pretenders  still  available  and 
almost  the  last  of  tbe  Alompra  princes  left  alive. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mfndoon  Min,  King  of  BD^ 
mah,  who  died  in  1879.  He  rebelled  against  his 
father,  fled  to  Lower  Burmah,  plotted  there 
against  the  English,  and  then  took  refuge  with 
the  French,  who  have  since  given  him  a  penaon 
and  kept  him  interned  at  Pondicherry  or  Chan- 
dema^re.  In  October,  1880,  he  esc^ied  from 
Pondicherry  and  attempted  to  reach  the  £3iu 
states  through  French  Cochin-Chlna,  but  was  ar- 
rested and  detained  by  the  authorities  at  Saigon. 
The  dakoits  form  a  systomatically  organized  se- 
cret society  permeating  the  whole  Burmese  com- 
munity, which  has  for  its  object  the'ezpul^on 
of  the  conquerors.  Distant  bands  are  in  con- 
stant communication  with  each  other.  In  doc- 
uments that  have  been  found  in  their  camps  tbe 
British  are  designated  as  rebels,  robbers,  and  da- 
koits. Civilians  as  well  as  fighting  men  are  re- 
ceived into  the  brotherhood,  which  is  bound  hj 
oaths.  The  qualifications  are  Burmese  nation- 
ality, Buddhist  faith,  and  adherence  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  religion,  and  the  nation.  The  leaden 
receive  regular  military  commissions  and  title:}  of 
different  grades,  and  the  officers  ^ow  due  sub- 
ordination to  their  superiors.  The  English  bare 
found  in  captured  [upers  the  names  of  many 
pel-sons  of  various  stations  who  are  acting  as 
spies  for  the  dakoits,  but  as  nearly  the  whole  na- 
tion is  open  to  the  samesuspicion  nothing  isdono 
to  them  oy  way  of  punishment. 
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INDIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Unioa  in  1816 ;  area,  86^50  square  miles ;  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  1,078,301 ;  oapital,  Indianapolis. 

GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  daring  the  year:  (Governor,  Alvin  P. 
Hovey,  Hepublican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ira 
J.  Chase ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  F.  Qriffin ; 
Auditor,  Bruce  Carr;  Treasurer,  Julius  A.  Le- 
mcke  ;  Attorney-General,  Louis  T.  Michener  ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  InstmotioD,  Harvey 
M.  Ia  Follette ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
S.  D.  Coffey,  John  G.  Berkshire,  Walter  Olds, 
Byron  K  EQiott,  Jdseph  A.  S.  MitcheU. 

Flnanees.— The  State  debt  on  Oct.  81,  1889, 
acxragated  $8,640,615.12,  of  which  sum  $8,056,- 
616.18  is  classed  as  the  foreign  and  $484,000  u  the 
domestic  debt.  The  yearly  interest  on  the  for- 
eign debt,  payable  in  New  York,  is  $240,^5 ;  and 
that  on  the  clomeBtic,  payable  to  Purdue  and  In- 
diana Universities,  is  $24,200.  The  debt,  during 
the  last  year,  has  been  increased  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $870,000, 
aDd  for  meeting  specific  appropriations  of  the 
liMi^atnre^  $l,wO,000,  the  total  increase  being 
$1,770,000.  For  Beveral  years  the  tax-rate  of  12 
cents  for  general  purposes  has  &iled  to  prodnoe 
a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  current  State  ex- 
penses, and  the  deflciencv  has  been  made  good 
by  issuing  bonds  and  adding  to  the  permanent 
debt.  The  General  Assembly  this  year  refused 
to  increase  the  rate,  but  practiced  no  economy  in 
making  appropriations ;  so  that,  on  the  present 
State  valuation  of  $831,612,984,  the  revenue  for 
the  next  two  years  will,  as  before,  be  inadequate. 
The  total  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Assembly,  this  year,  for  objects  outside  of  the 
current  needs  of  the  government,  amounted  to 
$1,231,916.97.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  condition  of  the  State  treasury : 

BateiMe  to  traunrr  Not.  1, 188S   tSST.TH  IS 

Beoelpts  bom  all  bootom   »,Ma,88S  85 

Total  t9.TT0,3«  61 

DtobDrMmmta  Ibr  tU  pnnxwea   B,T9S,256  IS 

BahnoB  In  tx^mj  OcL  81, 18S9   »T4,10e  8S 

The  balance  in  the  general  fund  on  Nov.  1, 
1888,  was  $96,13467;  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $8,486,907.63,  and  the  disburso- 
ments  to  $2,770,807.74,  leaving  a  balance  on  Oct. 
81, 1889,  of  $811,734.56.  The  receipts  of  this 
fund  inclade  the  following  items :  From  State 
tax,  $1,065,299.66;  from  sale  of  State  bonds, 
$1,770,000;  from  insurance  fees  and  tax,  $89,- 
658JS7 ;  fromeamingsof  penal  institutions  ,$165,- 
015.18 ;  from  advance  payments  by  counties, 
$314,833.18;  from  counties  for  one  half  mainte- 
nance of  reformatoi?  institutions,  $41,107.38. 
Payments  were  made  from  the  fund,  for  execu- 
tive officials,  $99,02a68 ;  for  State  judiciary, 
prosecuting  attorneys,  etc.,  $192,544.88;  for  Su- 
preme Court  salaries  and  expenses,  $38,300.06 ; 
for  interest  on  State  debt,  $269,934.00 ;  for  State 
edacational  institutions,  annual  and  special  a^v 

gropri^tions,  $296,107.00 ;  for  benevolent  insti- 
itioQs,  maintenance  and  new  tmildings,  $822,- 
874.44;  for  penal  institutions,  m^ntenanoe  and 
new  building^  $170,082.49;  for  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, maintenance  and  new  buildings, 
$126,525.29 ;  for  legislative  expenses,  $124,806.- 
17 ;  public  printing,  $30,000  ;  advanced  pay- 
ments returned  to  counties,  $296,068.79 ;  Soldiers* 
TOL.  XXIX.— 28  A 


and  Sailors*  Honnmmt,  $51,046.31 :  militia,  $38,- 
922.06  ;  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $186,007.04. 
The  total  tax  rate  is  28  cents  of  each  $100,  of 
which  16  cents  is  for  schools. 

L^lslatlre  Se88ion.^Tbe  fifty-sixth  session 
of  the  L^islature  began  on  Jan.  10,  and  closed 
on  March  9.  Both  houses  were  controlled  by 
the  Democrats,  while  the  Governor  and  the  prin- 
cipal executive  officers  were  Republicans.  The 
dispute  of  two  years  ago  was  revived,  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  admit  Lieut-Gov.  Robertson 
to  preside  over  its  opening  proceedings.  An 
organization  was  effected  without  him,  and  Alon- 
zo  Q.  Smith,  the  leader  in  the  former  dispute, 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  A  few  days 
later  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  was  inaugu- 
rated, and,  thou^  no  objection  could  be  made  to 
his  right  to  preside,  the  Senate  accepted  him  with 
ill  grace.  A  series  of  rules  was  adopted,  denying 
him  the  rieht  to  preside  over  joint  sessions  of  the 
houses,  and  providing  that  on  the  request  of  two 
members,  whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  re- 
fused to  put  a  question  or  to  recognize  a  mem- 
ber, the  Secretary  should  become  presiding  officer 
for  the  time  being.  A  rule  providing  that,  after 
the  previous  question  has  be«n  moved,  no  mem- 
ber shall  have  the  right  to  explain  his  vote,  effect- 
ually silenced  the  voice  of  the  minority.  The 
Democratic  legislators  then  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce and  to  pass,  in  each  case  over  the  Govern- 
or's veto,  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  de- 
prive him  of  hia  appointing  power  and  to  vest 
it  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  officers  of  State 
Geologist,  Mine  Inspector,  and  State  Inspectorof 
Oils,  heretofore  filled  by  executive  appointment, 
were  abolished,  and  ^e  I)epartment  of  Geolo^ 
and  Natural  Resources  was  created,  over  which 
a  director,  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  every 
f<Hir  years,  should  preside,  who  should  appoint 
the  chiefs  of  the  four  diTisions^-geolo^  and 
natural  science,  minra  and  mining,  mineral  oils, 
and  natural  gas.  The  three  directors  of  the 
Northern  State  Prison  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  all  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  the  Governor,  and 
made  subject  to  election  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  goremment  of  the  three  new  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane — at  Logansport,  Richmond, 
and  Evansville — was  intrusted  to  three  boards  of 
trustees  of  three  members  each,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  General  Assembly.  A  State  custodian  of 
public  buildings  and  a  State-House  engineer  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  same  body.  Finally,  provis- 
ion was  made  for  the  estaUisbment  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Commission  of  five  members,  to  relieve  the 
court  of  a  part  of  its  duties,  the  members  of  such 
commission  being  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  term  of  the  above-mentioned  officers 
was  fixed  at  two  or  four  years.  In  case  a  vacancy 
occurs  when  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, the  Governor  is  permitted  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor to  serve  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  Governor  and  the  Republican  leg- 
islators strenuously  opposed  this  legislation. 

I^vision  was  made  for  paying  the  accruing 
school  fund  bonds  numbered  one  to  five,  inclu- 
sive, by  authorizing  the  issue  and  sale  of  new 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  not  over  $3,905,0C0,  bear- 
ing not  over  8^  per  cent,  interest.   This  debt  is 
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doe  by  the  State  to  the  school  (and,  and  it  ismo- 
vided  that  the  money  accruing  to  this  fund  from 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
several  counties,  to  be  invested  by  them,  for  the 
principal  and  interest  of  which  ther  ue  hfdd  re- 
sponsible. Another  act  requires  all  school  funds 
held  by  the  counties  to  be  loaned  oat  by  them  at 
6  per  cent  interest  payable  annually  in  advance. 
For  the  immediate  needs  of  the  State  govern- 
ment,  a  temporary  loan  of  $700,000 — and  if  ne- 
cessary, of  $700,0(X)  additional — is  authorized,  for 
which  8-per-cent.  bonds  running  from  five  to 
ten  years  may  be  issued.  The  Governor,  Auditor, 
and  Treasurer  are  also  directed  to  fond  any  tem- 
porary loans  now  outstanding,  whenever  they 
can  do  so  at  a  lower  rate. 

With  reference  to  education,  the  Assembly 
designated  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a 
board  of  commissioners  which  should  select  or 
procure  the  compilation  of  text-books  on  certain 
elementary  topics,  to  be  used  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  the  board  having  power  to 
purchase  manuscripts  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
published  and  used  in  the  schools  or  to  make 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  text-books  already 
published.  In  all  cities  of  3,000  or  more  in- 
habitants, evening  schools  are  required  to  be 
opened. 

Eight  hoars  are  made  a  day's  work  for  all  but 
i^oultural  and  domestic  laborers.  The  execu- 
tion of  oriminate  is  required  to  be  private  and  to 
take  place  before  sunrise.  In  cities  of  over  39,- 
000  inhabitants,  boards  of  metropolitan  police 
and  fire  department  are  established,  and  in  cities 
of  50,000  inhabitants  or  over  boards  of  public 
works  are  created.  The  first  incumbents  are  to 
be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  Uieir 
successors  appointed  by  the  mayor  (or  a  term  of 
four  years.  Liquor  licenses  were  increased  to 
$300  and  $350  per  annum  in  cities,  and  $300 
and  $350  in  towns.  The  foUowing  enactment  is 
designed  to  suppress  the  lawlessness  of  the  so- 
called  White-CTap  organization : 

If  three  or  more  persons  shall  unite  or  oomhine  to- 

Sther  for  the  purpose  of  doing;  uny  unlawful  act  in 
e  night-time,  or  for  the  purpoeo  of  d<^iig  any  un- 
la wful  tct  white  wearing  white  caps,  masks,  or  oeing 
otherwise'  disguised,  such  persons  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  riotoos  oonspiracy,  and  upon  conviction 
ttiereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  tiie  State  prison 
uum  than  ten  years  nor  less  than  two  years,  and  fined 
in  any  som  not  '"^■"ting  $9,000. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  designed  to  se- 
cure the  purity  of  elections  was  one  of  its  most 
important  features.  An  act  that  contains  the 
essentials  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  was 
adopted.  It  provides  that  voting  precincts  con- 
taining not  over  300  voters  shall  be  established ; 
that  the  Governor  and  two  persons  selected  by 
him,  one  each  from  the  two  leading  parties,  sbaU 
constitute  a  State  board  o(  election  commission- 
ers, which  shall  prepare  and  distribute  all  bal- 
lots for  State  officers;  that  the  clerk  of  tbe 
county  court  and  one  person  from  each  of  the  two 
leading  parties  selected  by  him  shall  constitute 
a  county  board  of  election  commissioners,  which 
shall  prepare  and  distribute  all  ballots  for  other 
than  State  ofilcers;  that  all  ballots  shall  be 

fnnted  and  distributed  at  the  public  expense; 
hat  there  shall  be  a  State  ballot  and  a  county 
ballot  differing  in  color  from  each  other;  that 


the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  each  office 
shall  be  printed  thereon,  the  names  of  independ- 
ent candidates  being  added  to  those  of  the  reg- 
ular party  candidates  on  petition  of  a  certain 
number  of  voters;  that  the  voting  shall  be  se- 
cret, t^ree  booths  or  stalls  at  each  polling-place 
being  required,  into  which  the  voter  shall  go  to 
prepare  his  ballot,  and  that  each  voter  shall  in- 
dicate his  choice  by  stamping  the  bajlot  with  a 
stamp  furnished  £jm  by  the  poll  clerks.  The 
poll  clerks  shall  write  their  initials  on  the  back 
of  every  ballot  given  out  by  them ;  the  voter 
shall,  after  preparing  his  ballot,  fold  it  so  as  to 
show  these  initials  and  to  conceal  bis  choice, 
and  a  peniUty  is  fixed  (or  showing  to  any  <Hie 
his  choice  before  depositing  the  ballot.  Employ- 
ers are  required  to  allow  workmen  four  hours  on 
election  day  for  voting. 

Another  act  concerning  bribery  provides  that 
every  candidate,  either  for  nomination  by  a  {>o- 
littcal  convention  or  for  election,  who  shall  Inbe 
or  attempt  to  bribe  any  person  to  vote  tot  him 
or  to  remain  away  from  the  polls,  or  shall  hire 
another  to  work  for  him  or  to  reb^n  from 
working  for  another,  shall  be  fined  and  impris- 
oned, disfranchised,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  office.   Another  law  provides  that — 

Whoever  hiree  or  buys,  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
haadleB  any  money  or  other  metns  knowing  tbe  same 
to  be  used  to  Induce,  hire,  or  buy  any  person  to  vols 
or  reftnin  from  votii^  any  ticket  or  for  any  candidate 
for  offioe  at  any  elootioa  held  pursuant  to  law,  or  at 
any  primary  eleoUon  or  convention  of  any  political 
party.  Uie  penon  bo  offending  and  all  others  udins, 
abetting,  oounaeling,  enconrafrisg,  or  advising  sncb 
acbt,  anall  thereby  become  liable  ]<HntIy  and  severally 
to  the  person  hired,  bought,  or  induced  to  vote  or  re- 
frain from  voting,  in  the  sum  of  $800  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fises  for  proeecnting  the  ease. 

The  following  appropriations  for  public  insti- 
tutions were  made :  $165,000  for  completing  and 
famishing  the  three  new  insane  hospitals ;  flOO^- 
000  (or  rebuilding  the  State  Normal  School, 
at  Terre  Haute,  destroyed  by  fire ;  $187,800  for 
completing  the  main  building,  adding  two  wings 
to  and  furnishing  the  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded;  $60,000  for  a  school  building  at  tbe 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  uid 
Dumb;  $60,000  for' a  library  building  at  the 
State  University;  $96,000  for  buildings  at  Pur- 
dne  University :  and  $45,000  for  additkma  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  Indiana  mi- 
litia received  $87,000,  and  $10,000  was  approivi- 
ated  to  improve  the  Capitol  grounds.  OUin  acte 
of  the  session  were  as  follow: 

To  proUlHt  any  person,  finn,  oorporation,  or  oom- 
pany  from  pipuig  or  otherwise  conveying  out  of  the 
State  natural  gas  or  petroleum,  and  reojairing  or 
petroleum  welb  not  m  use  to  m  stopped  so  aa  to  pre- 
vent waste. 

Permitting  petroleum  and  gas  oompaniee  to  sp^io- 
priate  and  condemn  real  estate  ior  laying  pipee 
from  their  wells  to  a  market.  Also  extenamff  to 
Buoli  companies  the  operation  of  the  mining  ooipon- 
tion  law. 

Accepting,  for  the  benefit  of  PunJue  Dnivemty, 
the  provisions  of  a  recent  act  of  CoDfrrcee  establisii- 
ing  Bgiicultural  experiment  Btatione  in  the  seveial 
Statn. 

Bepealins  the  act  of  1885  r^ating  the  rentBl  fat 
use  teleuiones. 

ProfaiUtingthe  obstruction  of  ditches  or  drains;  ra- 
qniring  the  ooun^  anrveyor  to  allot  to  eaob  owner 
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of  land  benefited  "by  any  ditch  or  drain  tbe  portaon 
thereof  he  sfaolL  annually  olean  uad  keep  in  rep«r, 
and  (riving  to  each  townuiip  tmrtee  the  duty  of  aee- 
ing  uiat  each  ovner  performs  his  allotted  work,  or 
Buch  trustee  may  emplo;  snne  one  to  do  the  wo^ 
and  the  expanse  Bhalibe  a  lien  on  the  property  bene- 
fited. 

Providing  for  the  r^>u1ation  and  Bopport  of  tbe 
State  library,  and  appropriating  |6,000Tor  1889  and 
92,000  umually  thenkfter  for  puichaae  of  hooka  and 
for  a  catalogoe. 

Proridlng  for  the  inoorpomtion  of  aanodatians  for 
the  oonatruotion  of  levees  and  dikes,  and  for  the  recla- 
mation of  wet  and  overflowed  lands. 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  vin^jar. 

Se-ensctini;  and  amending  the  law  relatlTQ  to  the 
Qwerp.  dutien,  and  compenaation  of  the  Attcuney- 


Pn)vi<Ung  for  tbe  appointment,  in  all  cities  having 
s  population  of  29,000  or  tnon,  of  a  Bumone  Inapect- 
or,  wb>  ahaU  attend  eseduaivelv  to  the  detection  and 
arrest  of  peiaonB  ^olating  the  Bnmane  statutes  of  the 
8tat«. 

Providing  for  tbe  incorporation  of  preabjrteries, 
synods,  oonlerencea,  aasooistiona.  oonvMitiom,  camp- 
meetinga,  andaasemblieeof  theonief  judioatory  of  any 
z«liMouB  denomination. 

Making  it  unlaw  hil  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  beef, 
mnttim,  veal,  lamb,  or  poA,  for  human  food,  which 
hae  not  been  inapeoted  alive  within  the  county  by  an 
inapector,  or  his  deputy  *D<i  been  found  pure,  healthy, 
ana  merelumtable. 

Emulating  the  manu&cture,  sale,  and  use  of  dyna- 
mite. 

Bestrioting  the  rate  of  taxation  in  oountieB  of  over 
£6^000  voters  to  thirty-three  oouta  on  each  hundred 
doUara. 

Providmg  for  the  oroanlzatton  of  assodatlonB  in  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  holding  interstate  fairs. 

Prohibiting  the  black-listing  of  diaoharged  employ- 
ii,  and  any  attempt  by  an  employer  to  prevent  any 
person  who  hae  left  tbe  servioe  of  snoh  employer  from 
obtaining  employment  elaewhera. 

Bevising  the  imlitia  law. 

Prori^ng  for  the  eetabliahment  of  bronoh  hlgh- 

Providing  for  the  release  of  Hens  retained  by  the 
grantor  in  conveyanoes  of  real  estate. 

Providing  for  the  establiafament  of  KindernarteoB 
for  children  between  four  and  six  yean  <tf  in  in- 
corporated towns  and  dties. 

Bwnlating  the  care,  custody,  and  Irinding  out  at 
ahildren,  and  providing  punishment  for  those  who 
cruelly  treat  or  neglect  them. 

Eatablisbing  In  every  township  of  more  than  75.000 
persons  a  boud  of  children's  guardians,  which  snail 
nave  the  care  and  snpervision  of  neglected  and  de- 
pendent children  under  fifteen  years  ot  age,  and  Bhall 
j>AV9  power  to  take  under  their  control  any  children 


abandoned,  nwleoted,  or  cruelly  treated  by  their  par- 
ents, children  bef^ng  on  the  streets,  children  of^ha- 
bituolly  drunken  or  vicious  and  unfit  parents,  children 
kept  in  vidous  and  immoral  association,  children 
known  to  be  vicious  and  incorrigible,  and  juvenile 
delinquents  and  truants. 

Making  it  unlawful  to  ^ve,  barter,  or  sell,  either 
directly  or  indireotly,  to  any  child  unoer  nxteen  years 
anv  toMooo,  dgua,  or  oigareUaa  to  be  wed  by  such 
child. 

Providing  that  county  inatitutea  ahall  be  held  in  the 
several  counties  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing  formers  and  others  Interested  in  agriculture,  hor> 
tioulture,  agricultural  chemistiy,  and  ecoQomic  ento- 
mology. 

Providing  a  punishment  for  neglecting  or  cnidty 
treating  ammals,  for  keeping  them  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  or  baiting,  or  as  a  target,  or  for  cruelty  in 
transportation  of  Uie  aiime. 

To  establish  a  live-stock  sanitaiy  commission  and  a 
State  veterinarian. 

Fortndding  tbe  nmning  of  any  traction  or  road  en- 
gine on  a  public  highwav  or  ell^  la  any  inocnporated 
town  or  dty  without  riving  warning  thereof  1^  some 
person  preceding  such  engme  fifty  yards  or  more. 

Making  it  unlawAil  to  withhold,  mutilate,  or  d»- 
stroy  the  diBcharge-papets  of  soldiers,  sailora,  or  ma- 
rines of  the  United  States. 

Requiring  at  coal  mines  proper  and  exact  scales  for 
weiehmg  coal,  regulating  the  weighing  of  the  same 
at  uie  mines,  prescribing  the  kind  of  scree rm  to  be 
used,  the  signals  to  be  used  at  coal  shafts,  the  number 
of  lamps  in  mines,  and  the  manner  end  amount  of 
ventilation ;  requiring  sufficient  props,  caps,  and  tim- 
ber to  support  uie  nitMs  of  tbe  mme  to  be  fkimished, 
piescrtblng  what  shall  be  done  to  discover  fire-damp, 
and  regulating  the  duties  of  a  mine  boes. 

Making  it  unlawthl  fbr  any  manufitcturing  or  min- 
ing corporation,  firm,  association,  or  person  to  procure 
from  any  employ^  a  waiver  of  his  legal  right  to  ob- 
tain fortnightly  payments  of  wages,  or  to  procure  an 
agreement  mm  or  to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coeree  any 
.  employ  j  to  purchase  supplies  for  himself  and  Amily 
of  any  particular  firm,  corporation,  or  person,  or  M 
any  particular  store. 

rroviding  for  tbe  Incorporation  of  orphans'  homes. 

Amending  the  mechanics*  lien  law  so  that  contract- 
ore  and  Buo-con tractors  may  have  a  lien  thereunder, 
and  so  that  the  mechanica'  lien  shall  extend  to  tbe  in- 
terest of  the  owner  in  the  lot  on  which  the  building, 
for  which  labor  and  materialB  were  ftmlshed,  is  placed, 
and  providing  that  Bucb  lien  shall  not  be  impaired  by 
the  foreclosure  of  a  prior  mortgage ;  also  extending 
the  lien  of  railroad  contractors  to  cUims  for  fencing 
and  repair  of  rulroads. 

Edaeatlon. — The  following  figures  concern- 
ing public  schools  cover  the  school  veaTB  ending 
August  81  in  1887, 1888,  and  1889 : 


BDUlCr. 

CUUrsB  rfsdiool  on: 

WUtsmalMi  

Vbtte  femalos  

Colond  males  

Colored  ftmoles  

Total  iranber   

Chlktran  eorolted  In  pflblie  adiools  

Avenn  dafly  attaBoaBce  

Hole  teaebera  

Female  leeehara  ,  

Hnmbarof  ■chnol-bMnes  

Talua  of  aebool  poperQr  

Total  school  ftuca,  vis. : 

OommoMdKMl  fond,  un-negotlaMa  bonds,  snd  cottgreatkmt]  town- 
ship faad  

TalUon  ravanna  dtstrlbnted  

Ppeelal  Khool  revanne  dlaMtatad  

ToUl  revmoe  dtatributad  


1886-'87. 


881.63B 

861.287 

8,TT2 
T60JB9 

tm,m 

867,194 
7,114 

»,84T 

$9.S17,2S0  49 
i8,40O,«12  81 
ir,S89,8(»9i 
1^049,918  U 


879,769 
8Ce,480 
8,987 
8,818 
706,989 
U4,46B 
40e,TTS 
7.108 
7,099 


t9,<BlC«06 
|8,«««,128  09 
{1,1168,909  89 
tWfiil  98 


SHUT 
9.888 

9,«88 
n0,87fl 
618,141 
SBtkTSt 

e,47T 


t9,7<MI0BM 

•1,718,089  8C 
Vk,281,SB9  06 


The  lost  ttsm  ibows  Um  total  ammal  expendltitrM  In  the  Btate  fcr  tebocJ  purposes. 
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The  school  fund  of  1880  was  composed  of  the 
common-school  fund  held  hj  the  counties,  valued 
at  $8,803,148.49;  the  congressional  township 
fund,  valued  at  $3,557,666.54;  and  non-negotl^ 

ble  bonds  held  by  the  State  to  the  value  of  $3,- 
004,783.21.  Of  the  9,928  school-houses  in  tlie 
State,  85  are  stone,  8,691  brick,  6,137  frame,  and 
15  log. 

In  compliance  with  the  new  school-book  law, 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  sitting  as  a  board 
of  text-book  commissioners,  early  in  July  decided 
that,  as  the^  had  no  funds  to  advertine  for  bids 
for  the  pnblication  of  manuscriot  text-books  sub- 
mitted to  them,  they  would  take  no  action  upon 
such,  but  they  accepted  the  following  printed 
text-books:  a  series  of  readers,  an  elementary 
and  a  complete  geography,  and  an  elementary 
and  a  complete  arithmetit^  all  published  b^  the 
Indiana  Sohool-Book  Company,  and  a  writings 
book  offered  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company. 
These  books  are  to  be  supplied  to  all  the  scnooi- 
children  in  the  State  at  a  fixed  contract  price, 
and  are  to  be  used  in  all  public  schools.  Later 
in  the  year  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
with  the  character  of  the  books,  both  as  to  con- 
tents and  binding. 

At  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute, 
the  new  building,  replacing  that  destroyed  by 
fire,  has  been  oocupied.  Toe  contracts  for  the 
new  structure  amounted  to  $134,955.70.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  school  in  1870,  students 
have  registered  from  the  various  counties  in  the 
State  to  the  number  of  6,762.  During  1887-'88 
there  were 789  pupils enroUedjand  for  1888-*89 
the  total  £b  nearlv  the  same.  The  report  of  the 
secretwy  of  -  the  board  of  trustees  shows  the  re* 
oeiptfl  during  1888-'80  to  hsn  been  $81,684.83, 
and  the  expenditures  $28,873:35,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $8,863.07. 

The  State  Universitr  at  Bloomington  is  a  flour^ 
ishing  institution.  The  catalc^ue  of  1887-''88 
shows  275  students  in  the  collwate  and  135  in 
the  preparatory  department  The  annual  appro- 
priation of  the  State  is  $23,000. 

Charities. — The  daily  average  number  of 
patients  at  the  Central  Insane  Hospital  dur- 
ing the  year  was  1,537,  and  the  per  capita  ex- 
penses were  $156.33,  against  $170  in  1888.  The 
real  estate  connected  with  this  institution  is 
^valued  at  $1,450,000,  and  personal  property  ai, 
'$178,147.85.  A  legtolative  investigating  com- 
mittee ^>pointed  wis  year  found  that  Treas- 
urer and  Trustee  P.  M.  Qapen,  of  this  institu- 
tion, was  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  $8,000; 
that  favoritism  -existed  in  awarding  contracts ; 
that  there  were  waste  and  extravagance  in  dis- 
tributing supplies;  and  that  the  whole  manage- 
ment was  lux,  and  inonnpetent.  The  Northern 
Hospital  contained  870  inmates  in  August.  Ow- 
ing to  defective  legislation,  the  impropriations 
for  this  institution  for  the  currmt  fiscal  year 
were  insufflcient  for  its  support,  and  it  waa 
maintained  during  the  last  four  months  only 
upon  the  assurance  that  the  next  Legislature 
would  make  the  necessary  appropriation.  This 
hospital  was  first  opened  m  1888 ;  the  other  two 
new  hospitals  were  not  finished  and  equipped 
until  this  year. 

At  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls 
Not.  1,  1888,  was  289;  number  admitted  during 


the  year,  58;  readmitted,  1;  discharged.  22; 
died,  6 ;  absent  temporarily,  8.  Number  present 
Oct.  81, 1889,262;  number  on  the  roll,  2^.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $46,120.55,  which, 
by  economical  handhng,  was  made  to  cover  the 
expenses.  The  Legislature  of  this  year  appro- 
pnated  $187,800  to  complete  the  construction  of 
a  new  home,  making  the  total  appropriatioo  tor 
the  purpose  $237,800.  With  this  sum  45  acm 
have  been  purchased,  and  buildings  are  being 
erected  capable  of  accommodating  500  children. 
There  are  over  100  applicants  on  the  rolls,  who 
am  not  be  admitted  until  the  new  buildings  an 
ready. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home^  at 
EnightstowD,  contained  254  boys  and  194  giris 
on  Oct.  81,  of  whom  73  boys  and  47  girls  are 
being  taught  trades.  The  farm  attached  to  ttie 
home  is  woronghly  CQltivated,  and  the  sale  of 
its  products  during  the  past  year  realized  H- 
870.63. 

Prisons.— The*  report  of  the  State  Prison 
North,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  shows  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year,  inclnding  a  balance  of 
$9,042.64  at  the  bennning,  amounted  to  $123,. 
644.49.   The  expenditures  for  all  pnrpoees  were 

S 99.976.97,  leaving  a  balance  of  $22,667.52  on 
ct  81.  The  number  of  convicts  received  ex- 
ceeded by  46  those  of  1888.  There  were  7tt  re- 
maining in  the  prison  on  Oct.  31.  IntheSoath- 
em  Pnson,  at  Jeffersonville,  there  were  about 
about  670  convicts  at  the  same  date. 

The  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at  Plain- 
field,  cared  for  664  boys  during  the  six  monthi 
endiiu;  Oct  81. 

Nafnrml  Oas.— Since  the  discovery,  two  yean 
ago,  of  extensive  natural  gas  deposits  in  the 
coal  fields  of  the  State,  the  sinking  of  wdls  and 
utilization  of  the  product  hare  pro^eded  rapidly. 
The  field  already  developed  embraces  the  grmter 
part  of  21  counties,  containing  more  than  6,000 
8C|uare  miles.  This  is  many  times  larger  than 
either  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Ohio  field.  The 
present  population  of  the  oonnties  in  which  nat- 
ural gas  is  found  is  about  760,000.  About  SO 
cities  and  towns  within  the  gas  field  are  supplied 
with  the  gas,  and  it  is  piped  to  about  20  lying 
outside  of  the  field.  The  total  number  of  otiei 
and  towns  using  the  fuel  is  71,  uid  their  sggl»' 
gate  population  about  41 1,000. 

Decisions. — A  laive  number  of  the  acts  passed 
by  the  Legislature  this  year  were  xvrievti  bj 
the  State  courts  and  found  to  be  nnconstitn- 
tional.  On  April  20  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  act  creating  the  Supreme  Court  Com- 
mission was  void,  on  the  ground  that  it  asstmied 
to  create  a  judicial  tribunal  for  which  no  pro- 
Tision  had  been  made  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that,  as  the  judicial  department  is  co-ordinate 
with  the  legislative,  the  latter  can  not  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  authority  to  change  or  to  l^islau 
concerning  the  former  in  the  araence  of  express 
authority  m  the  Constitution.  On  the  same  date, 
in  the  case  of  Hove^  vs.  the  State  ex  rtt.  Carson, 
the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  appoint  the  trustees  of  the  Insaoe 
Hiwpital.  This  was  one  of  a  series  ot  cases 
brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  acts  that  de- 
prived the  Governor  of  the  right  to  name  the 
trustees  and  directors  of  many  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions. In  this  case,  and  in  that  of  flov^  w. 
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State  tx  rtl.  Riley,  which  concerned  the  trostees 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
the  ooort  lud  down  the  rule  that  it  was  within 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  name  the  trus- 
tees of  all  benevolent  and  penal  State  institu- 
tions. In  the  former  case  Judge  Mitchell  held 
that  this  power  was  implied  in  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  requiring  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions, 
while  Judges  Coffey  and  Berkshire,  denying  this, 
held  that  the  right  accrued  under  section  1,  Ar- 
'  ticle  XV,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
"all  offlcers  whose  appointment  are  not  otherv 
wise  provided  lest  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
chosen  in  sach  manner  as  now  in  or  may  here- 
after be  prescribed  by  law" — the  phrase  "all 
offlcers  "  meaning  all  tnose  existing  at  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  These  decisions  were 
considered  to  settle  the  oonatitntionalitr  of  the 
acts  relating  to  the  directors  of  the  Northern 
State  Prison,  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  of  the  three  new  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  The  acts  providing  that  the  State  Statis- 
tician and  the  Slate  Geologist  shall  be  chosen 
bv  the  Legisl^ure  did  not  com^  under  the  scope 
oi  this  decision,  but  were  {Mused  upon  early  in 
November  in  the  cases  of  Worrell  tv.  Peele  and 
Jancey  vs.  Hyde.  The  court  decided  that  both 
of  these  acts  were  void,  as  these  ofiSces  were  not 
in  existence  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  were  not  included  in  the  offices 
mentioned  in  section  1,  Article  XV,  above  cited. 
The  court  farther  say  that  the  appointment  of 
such  officers  Is  an  executive  and  not  a  legislative 
function,  and  that  the  Legislature  can  not  be 
considered  to  have  such  power  of  appointment 
unless,  as  in  the  case  of  public  institutions,  it  is 
expressly  given  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  also 
decided  by  the  court  that  the  people  have  the 
right  to  elect  all  such  State  ofncers  created  by 
the  Legislature,  whether  the  act  creating  them 
0o  provides  or  not,  and  that  the  Governor  can 
only  fill  vacancies.  Under  th^  decision,  the 
original  acts  creating  these  two  offices  were  re- 
stored, and  the  Governor's  appointees  became 
the  legal  incumbents  until  the  next  general  elec- 
tion by  the  people.  The  act  regulating  the  du- 
ties and  compensation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Beporter  was  declared  void  \sf  the  same  court, 
in  the  case  of  Griffin  tis.  the  State,  ex  reZ.  Grif- 
fiths. It  was  contemplated  by  this  act  that  the 
judges  should  prepare  the  syllabi  of  cases  for 
the  reports,  in  addition  to  the  decisions — a  pro- 
vision which  the  court  regarded  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, and  which  vitiatM  the  whole  act.  The 
law  prohibiting  the  piping  of  natural  gas  out  of 
the  State  was  decided  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
regulation  of  inter-State  commerce;  and  for  the 
Bame  reason  the  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  meat 
of  animals  slaughtered  and  inspected  in  another 
State  was  declared  void.  The  act  requiring  rail- 
roads to  maintain  blackboards  at  their  stations, 
and  place  thereon  reports  showing  whether  trains 
are  on  time,  was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  several  of  the  lower  courts,  on  the  ground 
wat  it  was  not  a  regulation  within  the  police 

Eower,  and  that  it  gave  the  prosecuting  attorney 
alf  of  the  flue  of  |35  imposed  for  each  offense, 
which  abonld  legally  go  to  the  school  fund. 


Two  other  acte,  creating  a  Board  of  Public  Works 
in  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  over,  a  new  police 
board  in  inties  of  29,000  inhabitants  or  over,  and 
providing  that  the  Lwislature  shall  appoint  the 
first  members  thereof,  were  also  adjudged  un- 
constitutional. Another  important  act  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  that  auUioriz- 
ing  two  loans  of  $700,000  each,  for  the  temporary 
nmds  of  the  treasury.  It  was  declared  to  be 
valid  under  the  "  casual  deficit "  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  In  the  case  of  the  State  vs,  Bon- 
nell,  the  licht  of  the  Legislature  to  change  at  any 
time  any  uocnee-fee  was  affirmed,  and  Ute  legal- 
ity of  the  license  act  of  this  year  established.  A 
license  was  declared  not  to  be  a  contract,  but  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  act  concerning  the  use  of  monev  at  elec- 
tions was  construed  to  mean  that  while  candi- 
dates, or  other  persons  for  them,  may  contribute 
money  to  pay  for  printing  tickets  and  polling- 

Srecincts,  £t  18  not  lawful  to  hire  wagons  and 
rivers  to  bring  voters  to  the  polls,  nor  to  hire 
and  pay  persons  to  act  as  challengers,  ticket- 
peddlers,  holders  of  poll-books,  or  managers  of 
wagons  at  the  polls.  All  these  services  may  be 
performed  by  a  candidate  himself,  or  by  any 
person  as  an  act  of  friendship  or  party  service, 
gratuitously,  but  not  for  pay.  Under  the  new 
Jaw,  wagons  and  teams  may  be  hired,  but  not 
drivers  and  managers. 

INFLUENZA,  EPIDEMICS  OF.  Short's 
"History  of  the  Air"  (London,  1749)  is  a  chro- 
nological survey  of  the  remarkable  effects  pro- 
duced in  sundiy  places,  and  at  different  times^ 
upcm  animal  bodies,  by  the  air  and  the  weather, 
by  sessona  and  by  meteors,  eta  It  is  therein  de- 
clared that,  in  A.  D.  1610^  there  appeared  a  disease 
called  Coccolnohe,  or  Cocoolucio  (because  the 
sick  wore  a  cap  or  covering  over  their  heads). 
This  disease  was  said  to  have  come  from  the 
"  Island  of  Melite  in  Africa,  into  Sicily ;  so  into 
Spain,  and  Italy,  from  that  over  the  Alps  into 
Portugal.  Hungary,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
even  to  the  Baltic  Sea ;  every  month  shifting  its 
situation  with  the  wind,  from  east  to  west  So 
into  France,  Britain,  etc.  It  attacked  at  once, 
and  raged  all  over  Europe,  not  missing  a  family, 
and  scarcely  a  person.  A  grievous  pain  of  the 
head,  heaviness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarse- 
ness, loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  restlessness,, 
w^nhings,  from  a  terrible  tanng  cough.  Pr^ 
ently  succeeded  a  ohiUness,  and  a  cough  so  vio- 
lent that  many  were  in  dang^  of  suffocation. 
The  first  days  it  was  without  spitting,  but  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day  much  viscid  phlegm 
was  spit  up,  Othersfthough  fewer)  spit  up  only 
water  and  froth.  When  they  begwi  to  spit, 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath  were  easier. 
None  died,  except  some  children.  In  some  it 
went  off  with  a  looseneea ;  in  others,  by  sweat- 
ing. Bleeding  and  purging  did  hurt.  Bole  ar- 
moniac  was  chiefiy  useful  with  oily  lintuses,  pec- 
tor^  troches,  and  decoctions.  Where  blood  was 
let,  the  disease  proved  malignant  and  pestilen- 
tial, being  attended  with  a  violent,  cruel,  and 
unheard-of  malignity,  and  made  bad  woi;k>  It 
was  preceded  by  a  long  moist  air.  We  shall 
find  ft  again  in  1557,  '80,  and  '97,  etc" 

Of  the  outbreak  of  1667  it  is  said  that  "in 
some  more  remote  countries  presently  came,  after 
a  very  strong,  cold  north  wind,  many  catorrlu^ 
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quickly  followed  by  a  most  severe  cough,  pain  of 
tne  side,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  fever.  The 
pain  was  neither  violent  nor  pricking,  but  mild. 
The  third  day  the^  expectorated  freely.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day  all  who  liad  that 
pain  of  the  side  died,  bat  such  as  were  blooded 
the  first  or  second  day  recovered  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  ;  but  bleeding  on  the  last  two  days  did 
no  service.  Slippery,  thickening  lintuses  were 
found  of  most  service.  Broths  or  spoon-meats, 
or  jnoist  foods,  were  good;  bat  where  the  season 
oontinued  still  rainy,  the  case  was  very  different, 
bleeding  or  purging  was  then  so  dangerous  that 
at  Mantua  Carpentaria,  near  Madrid,  2,000  who 
were  let  blood  of,  died.  There  it  began  with  a 
roughness  of  the  jaws,  small  cough,  then  a  strong 
fever,  with  a  pain  of  the  head,  oaok,  and  legs  ; 
some  felt  as  Chough  they  were  corded  over  the 
breast  and  had  a  weight  at  the  stomach;  all 
which  continued  to  the  third  day  at  farthest, 
then  the  fever  went  off  with  a  sweat  or  bleeding 
at  the  nose.  In  some  few  it  tnmed  to  a  pleurisy 
or  fatal  peripnenmony." 

It  is  chronicled  that  in  1580,  "  the  weather  for 
some  years  past  having  been  extraordinary  moist, 
wet,  and  ramy,  wind  south,  at  the  rising  of  the 
dog  star  came  a  cold,  dry  north  wind.  From  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September  raced 
a  malignant  epidemic  catarrh ;  it  oerai  wiui  a 
pain  of  the  head  and  feverish  heat.  Some  were 
disposed  to  sleep,  others  to  watching ;  presently 
followed  a  dry  cough.  Pain  of  the  breast,  hask- 
ness,  and  roughness  of  the  throat,  weakness  of 
the  stomach ;  at  last  a  terrible  panting  for  breath, 
like  dying  persons.  This  disease  raged  all  over 
Europe  at  least,  and  prevailed  for  six  weeks. 
The  same  epidemic  returned  in  October  and  No- 
vember that  ^ear.  At  the  same  time  a  fever 
of  the  same  kmd  prevailed  all  over  the  world, 
and  was  the  same  with  that  of  1657,  as  the  ca- 
tarrh and  disorder  of  the  breast  were  l^e  same 
with  those  of  1510,  1591,  1597,  1610,  eta,  over 
all  Europe,  with  a  rheum  and  distillation  from 
the  head,  fever,  pain,  heaviness,  hoarseness, 
weakness,  etc.**  And  so  this  ancient  chronicler 
describes  the  epidemic  of  188ft-'90. 

For  proof  that  the  disease  of  1510  was  identi- 
cal In  general  outline  with  la  grippe,  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  Forry's  article  on  "  JSpidemic  In- 
fluenzas," written  in  reference  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing catarrhal  fever,  in  the  *'  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  "  for  July,  1848.  The  writer  be- 
gins by  saying  that  "the  history  of  disease  pre- 
sents few  subjects  of  greater  interest  than  the 
epidemic  influenzas  which  have  of  late  years  pre- 
vailed with  more  than  ordinary  frequency — a  dis- 
ease marked  with  characters  so  striking  as  to  ren- 
der its  identification  with  previous  epidemics  a 
question  admitting  of  no  doubt.  .  .  .  It  is  here,  in 
tne  cit7  of  New  York,  as  cities  always  abound  in 
the  exciting  causes  of  epidemics,  that  tho  disease 
seems  to  have  its  stronghold.  The  population 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  experienced  an  almost 
universal  attack,  neither  age,  sex,  nor  any  con- 
dition of  life  being  exempt  from  it.  Many  ships 
have  differed  an  invasion  of  the  disease  in  mid- 
ocean,  which  affords  evidence,  independent  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  that 
the  disease  really  belongs  to  the  class  of  epidemic 
inflnenzas.  Acute  bronchitis  and  common  ca- 
tarrhal fever  are  perhaps  the  only  diseases  with 


which  it  may  be  readily  confounded ;  and  the 
single  fact  that  it  prevails  likewise  on  the  ocean, 
where,  as  the  temperature  is  equable,  catarrhs 
are  little  known,  indicates  a  peculiar  affection, 
which  can  ndt  be  ascribed  to  ordinary  atmoa- 
pherio  vicissitudes — the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
vims,  whatsoever  its  natare,  which,  like  that  ot 
measles,  scarlatina,  or  epidemic  cholera,  is  propa- 
gated under  certain  laws.  And  this  ooneiusion 
IS  further  substantiated  by  the  two  facta,  that 
the  malady  attacks  individuals  indiscriminately, 
without  reference  to  any  predi8positi<Hi  to  ca-* 
tarrhal  affections,  and  that  it  is  iri-teuded  with  a 
much  greater  depression  of  the  powers  of  life, 
both  corporeally  and  mentally,  and  with  more 
local  pain,  than  are  proportionate  to  the  severity 
of  the  catarrhal  symptoms.  Indeed,  many  indi- 
viduals, after  forty-eight  hours'  confinement  bj 
this  disorder,  look  like  convalescents  from  some 
severe  and  protracted  disease.  It  is  the  Jiheuma 
epidemieum  of  Sanvues,  the  Catarrhu»  d  eonto- 
m>  of  Cull  en,  the  Cwonvktw  ^Memiom  ot  Swe- 
diaur  and  Good,  the  Morbus  eatarrhalia  oi  Eta- 
man,  the  Febria  caiarrhalia  ^aidemiea  of  Hux- 
ham,  the  Dejkano  eatarrhalia  of  Young,  the  -f  e- 
bria  remiitena  .caiarrhalia  of  Macbride,  and  the 
Catarrhe  pulmoftaire  of  Pinel.  By  the  French 
writers  it  is  variously  known  by  the  names  of 
Grippe,  Folette,  Gotfueluche,  fbt\te  mate,  Bhttm 
epiaSmigue,  Fiivre  catarrhal  epiaimimte  ;  by 
tne  Germans,  Epidemiaeher  Schnwpfenji^ier,  die 
Ruasiache  KrankheityRuasiaehe  Katarrh,  Injtu- 
em,  Huhnerzipf,  BlUzkatarrh ;  by  the  Italians, 
Jnfiuema,  Caia/rro  Ruaao  ;  by  the  Spaniards,  In- 
/u«ncio  Sum  ;  by  the  Swedes,  j&»tt/Vwfca.  With 
us  the  disease  is  mostly  known  by  the  terms  In- 
Jluenza  and  la  Grippe.  The  former  is  the  Italian 
for  *  influence,*  impl^ng  a  supposed  astral  or 
terrestrial  agency  in  its  production ;  and  the  la^ 
ter  is  derived  from  griper, '  to  gripe,'  *  to  catch 
hold  of,'  being  the  vulear  French  appellation. 

*'  In  1729  and  1730,  during  five  months,  the  in- 
fluenza spread  throughout  Europe,  having  at- 
tacked 60^000  persons  at  Milan,  W^OOO  at  Itome^ 
and  the  same  number  at  Vienna.  In  London  it 
cut  off  1.000  a  week,  in  September.  The  epi- 
demic influence  seemed  to  continue  in  operation ; 
and  in  1782-'83  it  again  spread  over  Kurot>e, 
and  appeared  in  America.  It  reapp^red  in 
174a-'48,  overrunning  Europe,  The  year  1762  is 
characterized  by  the  next  remarkable  visitation 
of  the  influenza.  Although  it  extended  over  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  yet  few  died,  ex<*pt 
the  old,  the  asthmatic,  and  the  consnmptivK 
In  America  it'  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  next  epidemic  catarrh,  in  the  order 
of  time,  was  that  noticed  in  Europe  in  1775,  and 
described  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  This  visitation  was 
mild,  and  most  of  the  deaths,  unlike  preoeding 
epidemics,  were  attributed  to  the  omission  of 
bleeding.  In  the  spring  of  1783  inflnensa  a^ais 
raged  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  having, 
as  usual,  approached  from  the  east  and  south,  dj 
I)r.  Haygarth  the  disorder  was  considered  oonta- 
gious.  The  influenza  of  1808,  which  also  ad- 
vanced in  a  northerly  direction,  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  collecting  a  great  number  of 
notices  of  the  epidemic  uom  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  in  this  the  London  Medical 
Society  set  a  laudable  example  b^  proposing  a 
Bet  of  queries  to  its  oorrespondmjt  members. 
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The  epidemic  visited  the  United  States  the  same 
spring ;  and  here  the  disorder  was  often  followed 
by  severe  dysentery,  while  in  France  ophthalmia 
as  frequently  ensued.  The  influenza  of  1830, 
though  generally  mild,  was  perhaps  universal 
over  the  earth's  surface.  In  its  wide  diffusion 
this  epidemic  spread  from  the  East  over  the 
Americas,  and  in  many  places  it  was  the  precur- 
sor of  epidemic  cholera.  The  epidemic  reap- 
peared in  1633,  and  lastly  in  183ti-'S7.  At  the 
latter  period  it  existed  simultaneously  at  .Syd- 
ney, at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic." 

Cimaluding  a  rimtaU  of  the  history  of  the  in- 
fluenn  from  1510  to  1837,  this  author  (Forty) 
says  medical  records  show  that  the  visitation 
occurs,  on  an  average,  once  in  ten  years.  Still 
more  important  he  considers  the  fact  that,  of  all 
epidemics,  taken  in  the  aggregate  this  has  proved 
the  most  destructive — an  inference  that  receives 
additional  force  from  the  well-grounded  opinion 
that  for  yean  after  the  disappearanoe  of  the  epi- 
demic a  modified  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
may  remain,  causing  liability  to  kindred  affec- 
tions. 

Although  the  accounts  of  the  phenomena 
attending  this  epidemic,  in  its  different  visita- 
tions, abound  in  discrepancies,  yet  in  many  of 
the  descriptions  we  find,  either  as  precursor  or 
attendant  signs, .  extraordinary  vicissitades  of 
veather,  thick  or  offensive  fof^  easterly  winds, 
and  diseases,  often  of  a  similar  kind,  among 
horses,  dogs,  and  cattle.  For  example:  Short 
says  that  *'  thick,  ill-smelling  fogs  preceded  some 
days  the  epidemic  catarrh  of  1567.  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September  had  been  very  hot  and  dry ; 
and  in  the  end  of  September  came  a  very  strong, 
eoH  north  wind."  According  to  De  Jussien, 
**  the  influenza  at  the  spring  of  1788  aupeared  in 
France  immediately  after  offensive  fogs."  At 
Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  coughs  and  running 
from  the  nose  in  horses  were  universal,  just  be- 
fore the  disease  attacked  men.  In  the  epidemic 
oatarrh  of  1755  the  disease  in  France,  according 
to  Petit,  was  ushered  in  by  thick,  noisome  fogs, 
and  a  cold,  rainy  autumn ;  and  in  England,  be- 
fore the  influenza  broke  out,  Dr.  Anthony  Foth- 
ergill  says,  the  disease  was  general  among  dogs 
and  horses.  As  regards  the  influenza  of  the 
spring  of  1782,  Dr.  Parr  says  horses  were  affected 
with  a  cold  at  the  same  time  near  Exeter ;  and, 
in  reference  to  this  epidemic,  at  Petersburg, 
Haertens  says :  "  On  a  cold  night  the  thermome- 
ter roee  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  t?u  ncrt 
nominff  40,000  people  were  taken  ill  with  the 
influenza."  Huxham  remarks  that  "  the  cause 
of  epidemic  catarrh  seems  to  depend  on  a  thick, 
moist,  and  cold  air."  Others  have  indulged  in 
the  speculative  idea  that  the  noxious  matter  dif- 
fused is  dependent  on  animalcuUa.  By  many 
writers  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  has  been 
attributed  to  contagion,  Cullen  having  desig- 
nated it  Catarrkus  a  emtagio.  From  inquiries 
instituted  by  Dr.  Haygartfa  in  ten  towns  of 
Cheshire,  it  appears  that  in  seven  instances  the 
first  cases  presented  themselves  in  houses  visited 

persons  who  had  arrived  from  affected  places. 
In  the  visitation  of  1836-'87  a  similar  observap 
tion  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
phenomena  that  seemed  absolutely  inexplicable 
on-  the  doctrine  of  contagion^-aa,  for  Instance, 


the  extraordinaiT  rapidity  of  its  diffusion  over 
large  tracts  of  the  earth  s  surface,  there  being 
many  accounts  of  its  having  attacked  whole 
kingdoms  at  once,  and  also  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  ships  that  had  put  to  sea  some 
weeks  .before  the  epidemic  appeared  at  the  ports 
from  which  they  sailed.  This  epidemic,  like  all 
others,  has,  at  every  period,  maintained  certain 
prominent  characteristics;  and,  like  others,  it 
has  also,  in  its  different  visitations,  exhibited 
some  diversity  of  symptoms,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  endemic  character  of  the 
locality,  and  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 
Although  nnoomplicated  influenza  rarely  de- 
stroys life,  yet  the  ratio  of  fatality,  as  deduced  by 
Ozauam  from  a  calculation  of  the  mortality  of 
all  the  recorded  accounts  of  epidemic  catarrh,  is 
not  less  than  two  per  cent  of  those  attacked. 
The  sequels  have,  in  many  instances,  been  more 
dangerous  than  the  primary  malady ;  and  these 
subsequent  affections  often  bear  no  relation,  as 
ngards  their  severi^  or  danger,  to  the  violence 
of^the  epidemic  seizure.  As  the  tissue  npon 
which  the  force  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  expended 
ranains  peculiarly  susceptible  of  derangement, 
a  liability  to  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthmatic 
affections,  to  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  disorders, 
and  to  intestinal  irritation,  often  continues  for 
several  years. 

The  consensus  of  medical  experience  and  opin- 
ions as  to  the  scourge  of  1889-^90  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  for  general  comparison.  It  was 
thought  (by  one  observer)  that  in  its  earlier 
stages  the  disease  resembled  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis; that  the  most  severe  manifestation  of 
the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  greatest  suffering 
and  danger,  had  been  during  tlw  flrst  and  second 
days,  excepting,  at  course,  those  cases  in  which 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis  snpervened  as  compli- 
cations. This  disease  appeared  to  differ  from  all 
other  diseases  supposed  to  be  of  microbic  origin. 
Prom  cerebro-spmal  fever  it  differed  in  that  the 
coses  of  influenza  were  multiple  in  a  family. 
This  was  evidence  of  the  contagions  nature  of 
the  affection,  which  was  wide^  disseminated 
through  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  the  in- 
fection might  be  conveyed.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  other  explanation  of  the  rapid  and  universal 
spread  of  the  disease,  except  that  it  was  carried 
by  the  winds.  The  period  of  incubation  ap-, 
peared  to  be  from  one  to  five  days.  The  disease 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  attack  children  or  persons  over 
sixty-flve  years  of  age.  A  very  fatal  type  of 
pneumoni^  attributable  to  the  epidemic,  oevel- 
oped,  in  the  event  of  imprudent  exposure,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms.  To  the 
high  mortality  rate  of  the  last  weeks  of  1889  and 
the  flrst  of  1^,  from  pneumonia  and  allied  in- 
flammatory conditions^  the  epidemic  had  con- 
tributed as  an  initial  factor.  The  contagiousness 
of  the  disease  was  by  no  means  assured,  but  its 
epidemic  character  seemed  evident  It  was  not 
self-protective,  the  liability  to  its  recurrence  in 
the  same  individual  having  been  demonstrated. 
There  was  no  reason  to  assume  that  its  existence 
was  influenced  by  climate  The  erythematous 
symptoms  characteristic  of  former  visitations 
had  been  noted.  The  disease  appeared  under 
many  varieties,  making  any  direct  classification 
of  the  symptoms  impossible.  The  following 
symptoms  might  exist  together,  or  only  in  part : 
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Brief  malaise,  headache,  chill,  fever,  pains  over 
the  whole  body,  especially  in  the  back  and  loins ; 
suffusion  of  the  eyes ;  bronchitis ;  a  characteristic 
cough;  gastro-intestinal  irritations;  skin  erup- 
tions; delirium;  great  prostration,  physical  and 
mental;  and  certain  violent  neuralgias..  The 
treatment,  when  directed  promptly  to  the  *'  chy- 
lopoetic  viscera,"  relieving  the  intense  congestion 
by  active  catharsis,  and  to  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  by  any  of  the  standard  antipyretics, 
was  usually  effective  in  securingan  earl;^  subsi- 
dence of  the  initial  symptoms.  The  administra- 
tion during  the  second  stage,  which  was  that  of 
depression,  of  stimulanta,  such  as  digitalis,  with 
the  view  of  warding  off  the  tendency  to  hypo- 
static or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  was  undoubtedly 
indicated.  It  was  the  duty-of  the  profession  as 
a  whole  to  warn  the  public  against  what  seemed 
to  be  really  the  onl^  danger  connected  with  the 
epidemic ;  this  lay  in  the  resumption  of  normal 
vocations  before  recuperation  was  thoroughly 
established,  and  in  ezposnie  and  fatigue  during 
the  fstage  of  oonvalesoence.  If  the  prognostica- 
tions of  former  observers  are  of  value,  the  general 
depression  and  tendency  to  a  certain  class  of  ail- 
ments follows  for  some  time  in  the  wake  of  such 
visitations.  Even  after  the  so-called  period  of 
depression  is  past,  oonvalesoence  well  established, 
and  vboatioDB  resumed,  there  is  a  decided  lack 
of  tone. 

INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CON- 
FERENCE. The  Congress  of  the  Three  Amer- 
icas, which  assembled  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct 
2, 1889,  originated  in  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
Ma^  ii,  1888,  by  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  requested  and  authorized  "  to 
invite  the  several  governments  of  the  republics 
of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Hayti, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil 
to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  to  be 
held  at  Washington,  at  such  time  as  he  may 
deem  proper  in  the  year  1889,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  recommending  for  adoption  to 
their  respective  governments  some  plan  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  settlemmt  of  disagreements  and 
din>ut«s  that  ma^  hereafter  arise  between  them, 
ana  for  considering  questions  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  business  intercourse  and  means 
of  direct  communication  between  said  countries, 
and  to  encourage  such  reciprocal  commercial  re- 
lations as  will  be  beneficial  to  all  and  secure 
more  extensive  markets  for  the  produots  of  each 
of  said  countries." 

As  early  as  1835  the  poliCT  of  more  intimate 
commercial  relations  with  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  was  advocated  by  Henry 
Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  dele^tes  were 
appointed  to  an  international  American  Con- 

Sresa  to  be  held  in  Panama  in  June,  1826,  which, 
owever,  they  failed  to  attend.  Invitations  to 
meet  the  United  States  in  a  similar  Congress 
were  sent  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  in  1881, 
and  were  generally  accepted,  but  the  enterprise 
was  afterward  abandoned.  It  was  revived  oy  a 
commission  appointed  under  act  of  July  7, 1884, 
"to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  best  modes  of 
securing  more  intimate  international  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  countries  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica," which  held  public  conferences  with  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  Baltimore,  IMiiladelphia,  New 


York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  and  after- 
ward visited  the  capital  cities  and  commercial 
centers  of  the  countries  specified.  The  propon- 
tion  for  an  international  congress  was  cordially 
approved  by  all  the  governments,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  Chili,  which  held  the  sabrject  UDdmr 
adnsement  The  reports  of  tbts  oommiwion  to 
Congress  set  forth  toe  principal  obstadea  aseer- 
tained  in  the  way  of  trade,  which  it  was  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  Congress  of  1889-'90  to  remove.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  H  1888,  provided : 

That  in  forwordinff  the  mvitadons  to  the  and  gov- 
ernment*, the  Presiaent  of  the  United  States  ahali  set 
forth  that  the  oooterenoe  ia  callnd  to  oonwder: 

1.  Meaflorea  that  shall  tend  to  ipnmm  the  peaoa 
and  promote  the  prospfizity  of  the  sevend  Amancan 
BtattB. 

2.  Ueasuva  toward  the  finrnation  at  an  Aomican 

oustoma  union,  under  which  the  trade  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  with  each  other  ahull,  so  fiu-  aa  po&ntrie 
and  profltable,  be  promoted. 

5.  The  estab^sfament  of  regular  and  freqnent 
mimicaUtai  betwMQ  the  ports  of  the  Mvcral  American 
states  and  the  poits  of  each  other. 

4.  The  estaoltabment  of  a  unifonn  svatem  of  cq»- 
toms  regulstiona  in  each  of  tfaa  independent  Amerkan 
states  to  govern  the  mode  of  importation  and  expn^ 
tadon  of  merchandise  and  port  dues  and  chargea,  a 
naiform  method  of  detemuning  the  classiflcation  and 
valuation  of  snoh  merchaDdlse  in  the  porta  of  each 
cotuxtTT,  and  a  uidAnm  mtem  of  iavmoes,  and  the 
sulgeac  of  the  sanitation  of  ships  and  quarannno. 

6.  The  adoption  of  a  unifonn  system  of  weijtfatB 
and  measures,  and  laws  to  protect  the  patent  rights, 
oopyrights,  and  tndc  -  nuurxs  of  ciUzens  of  either 
oountiy  in  the  other,  and  for  the  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals. 

6.  The  adoption  of  a  common  silver  ooin,  to  be  i»- 
Bued  by  each  gpvemmeDtj  the  same  to  be  lofial  tender 
in  all  oommercial  tranaaoboiu  between  tiie  citixeos  of 
all  of  the  American  states. 

7.  An  agreement  upon  and  reoommendadon  ibr 
adoption  to  their  respective  governments  of  a  definite 
plan  of  arUtiatiou  of  all  questions,  disputes,  and  dif- 
nreooee  that  may  now  <a  herenfcor  o^st  between 
them,  to  the  end  that  all  dhflonlties  and  diaptttos  be- 
tween saoh  nations  may  be  peaceably  settled  and  wan 
prevented. 

B.  And  to  oomdder  soch  other  subjeots  relatuig  to 
the  wel&re  of  the  several  etates  represented  as  may 
be  presented  by  any  of  said  states  which  are  benby 
invited  to  paitidpate  In  said  oonferenoe. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  ten 
delegates  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
conference,  to  serve  without  compensation  other 
than  their  actual  necessary  expenses.  The  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  represent  the  other  states  was 
left  to  their  election,  but  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  In  the  disposition  of  queetions  no 
state  should  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote. 
The  sum  of  $75,000  was  wpropriated  for  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  the  daily  publication,  by 
the  public  printer,  of  proceedings  in  the  Englisn, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages  was  provided 
for,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
An  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made 
March  2,  1889.  £lighteen  invitations,  extended 
to  as  many  states,  were  accepted  by  all  with  the 
exception  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  delegates  were 
named.  The  number  was  reduced  Nov.  25, 1889, 
by  the  resignation  of  SeBor  Lafayette  Rodrigues 
Fereira,  of  Brazil,  who  refused  tio  accept  the  re- 
newal of  powers  tendered  hy  the  Provisional 
Government  of  that  ooantry.  The  Wallach 
maosifm,  ooraet  of  Eighteenut  and  I  Street^ 
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N.  W.,  in  Washington,  was  prepared  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress,  and  here,  on  the  morning 
of  OcL  2,  the  delegates  assembled,  the  foreign 
representatives  being  received  with  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  precedent,  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  coun- 
try that  issued  the  invitations,  was  choeen  to 
preside.  Credentials  were  subseqaently  presented 
at  the  State  Department,  and  the  Congress  was 
received  by  the  PresidenL 

On  the  morning  of  Oct  8, 1889,  the  delegates 
set  oat  on  a  tour  through  the  commerciaTand 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States.  A 
single  special  engine  and  train  conveyed  the 
party  through  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania,, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhc^e  Islaud, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Connect- 
icut, Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
son,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky,  a  distance  of  5,836  miles.  Innamer- 
able  manufacturing  and  other  establishments  of 
New  England  ana  the  West  were  visited,  uid 
handsome  entertainments  were  tendered  the 
Congress  by  the  cities  alongtbe  route.  On 
Nov.  18  the  party  returned  to  Washington,  after 
an  absence'  of  fortT'two  days,  and  on  Nov.  18 
proceeded  to  the  discassion  of  business.  Two 
secretaries  were  elected,  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  having  choice  of  one,  and  the  for> 
eigD  delwations  that  of  the  other.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  mt  of  the  delegates,  secretaries,  and  at- 
taehia  of  the  International  American  Conference, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  precedence  as  deter^ 
mined  by  lot,  Nov.  20, 1B89 : 

Pmident,  JameR  0.  Blaine. 

Becietaries,  H.  Uemsen,  Fidel  Q.  Plena. 

Executive  Officer,  Wiltiom  E.  Cuitia. 

Bisboning  Officer,  Haughwout  Howe. 

Seneant -at- Amu,  J.  Q.  Boorke,  Captain,  TT.  B.  A. 

Aenstant  Bergeunt-at- Arms,  Henry  fi.  Lemly, 
Tint  Lientenant,  17.  S.  A. 

8ui]gm>n,  H.  C.  TiuTow,  A,  A.  Buigeon,  U.  8.  A. 

Attach^,  E.  W.  P.  Smith,  £.  A.  Tresoot 

Hatii.— Delcfn^,  Arthur  Laforestrie-;  Beoretary, 
H.  AriBlide  Preston. 

NtoABAorA. — Delegate,  Horatio  Gozm&a ;  AttacL6, 
B.  Mayotga. 

Pbbo. — Del^pde,  F.  C.  C,  Zefnnra ;  Becretary,  Leo- 
poldo  Oysgue  y  Soyer ;  Attachd,  Manuel  Elguera. 

GTiATKiiALA.~Delegate,  Femaiido  Cnu ;  Becretary, 
Domingo  Estrada;  AUuati,  Javier  A.  AiToyo. 

Ubuodat. —Ddegate,  Alberto  Nln  ;  Beoretatios, 
Henry  Dauber,  Diomisio  Bomoa  Hontero. 

Colombia. — ^Delegat«B,  JoU  M.  Hartado,  Carlos 
Martinez  Siln,  Chmaco  Calderon ;  Secretary,  Julio 
Beugifo. 

Amkhtdiz  Beftblio. — Deleffstes,  Tioeute  G.  Que- 
Bada,  Boqne  Saenz  PeBa,  Manuel  Qnintana ;  See- 
Tetanes,  Federico  Pinedo,  Ernesto  Boech. 

CoiTA  BioA.— Delegate,  Manuel  Angon  ;  Seeretaiy, 
Joaquim  Bernardo  Galvo. 

Pakasuat. — Delegate,  Jos4  S.  Deooud. 

Bbazil.— Delegates,  J.  Q.  do  ^maral  Valente,  Sal- 
vador dfl  MendoDca;  Secretaries.  Joe4  AugustoFer- 
leira  da  Costa,  Joaqntm  de  Freitas  Vnoooncelloa; 
Attach^,  Alftedo  de  Motaea  Gomes  Fetreira,  Mwio 
de  Mendon^ ' 

HoMnuBAfl. — Dele^te,  Jeronimo  Zelaya;  Secreta- 
rieo,  E.  Constantino  Fialloa,  Biohard  Villafmnca. 

Mszioo.— Delegates,  Matias  Bomero,  Enrique  A. 
Mexia;  Secretary,  Enrique  SantibaSez. 

Bolivia. — Delefpito,  Joan  F.  Velarde:  Secretary, 
Mel^itn-  Obarrio ;  Attach^,  AldUadee  vehmle,  Ma- 
riano Velarde. 


TTNtTXD  Statis. — Delwates,  John  B.  Henderson  of 
Missouri,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  of  New  York,  Clenmit 
Studebakerof  Indiana,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge of  Masaa- 
chusetts,  William  Henry  Tresoot  of  SouOi  Carolina, 
Andrew  Camesie  of  Fennaylvanio,  Morris  M.  Eetee 
of  California,  ^fan'  F.  Hun  son  of  Geoma,  Henir  ii. 
Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Charles  B.  JHint  of  New 
York. 

VEiTEBtiELA. —Delegates.  Kicanor  Bolet  Penza, 
Jon6  Audrade,  Francisco  Antonio  Silva;  Becretary, 
Micanor  Bolet  Mon^as. 

Catu.— Dekfiatee,  Emilio  C.  Yaras,  Jos^  Alfonso ; 
Secretaries,  Caxloa  Zaiiartu,  Paulino  Alfonso,  Do- 
mingo Pefia  Toro. 

Balvadok. — Delegate,  Jacinto  Castellanos :  Seore- 
tary,  Bomuel  Valdivieso :  Attach^  J.  A.  Bosid. 

EooADoB. — Delegate,  Jos<  Maria  Fladdo  Caamtllo ; 
Becretary,  Nioc^  Yribaa;  Attaeb<,  Antonio  £oh»- 
verria. 

Delegates  to  the  International  American  Con- 
ference who  also  represent  their  respective  coun- 
tries as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States,  are :  Seflors 
Quesada  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Velude  of 
Bolivia,  Valente  of  Brazil,  Varas  of  Chili,  Hur^ 
tado  of  Colombia,  CaamaGo  of  Ecuador,  Cnu 
of  Guatemala,  Zelaya  of  Honduras,  Romero  of 
Mexico,  Ouzm&n  of  Nicaragua,  and  Zegarra  of 
Fern,  SeHor  Peraza,  of  Venem^  is  Chargi 
d' Affaires  to  the  United  States. 

1*116  Conference  proceeded  slowly  with  its  or- 
ganization. On  Dea  6,  1889,  sessions  were  or- 
dered to  be  conducted  witii  dosed  doors.  On 
Dec  18  the  following  list  of  oonunlttees  was  an- 
nounced : 

Exeadive. — Mr.  Zegarra  (First  Vice-President)  of 
Pern,  Mr,  Bomero  (Second  Vice-President)  of  Mexico, 
Mr.  BUbs  of  the  United  Statei*,  Mr.  Hurtado  of  Co- 
lombda,  Mr.  Mcndon^  of  Brazil,  the  President  of  the 
Conferenoe,  ec  ^«to. 

On  CutUmu  Union.— Mr.  Valente  of  Brazil,  Mr. 
Henderson  the  United  States,  Mr.  Saenz  Pefia  of 
the  ArgentSne  Bepubltc,  Mr.  Bomero  of  Hezieo,  Mr. 
Marlines  Silva  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Alfonso  of  Chili, 
Mr.  Gnzm&u  of  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Bolet  Peraza  of  Vene- 
xuelo. 

On  Ommunication  on  tht  Atlantic, — Mr.  Bama 
Pefia  of  the  Araentine  Bepubllc,  Mr.  Coolidge  <^  the 
United  States,  Mr.  MendooQa  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Deooud 
of  Ponvuay,  Mr.  Laforestrie  of  Hayti. 

On  Qmimunicalum  on  the  Pae^. — Mr.  Caamafio 
of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Varos  of  Chili,  Mr.  Entco  of  tiie 
United  BtAtes,  Mr.  Castellanos  ol  San  Salvador,  Mr. 
Mexia  of  Mexico. 

On  Commvnication  on  ths  Outf  ^  Mexico  and  the 
Cbft&ftMR  Sea. — Mr.  Arogon  of  Costa  Bioa,  Mr.  Gui- 
ni4n  of  NicaTM;ua,  Mr.  Calderon  of  Col(»nUa,  Mr, 
HanooQ  of  the  United  Sutes,  Mr.  Antonio  Fraudeco 
Silva  of  Venezuela^ 

On  Hailroad  Oommunieation. — Mr.  Velarde  of  Bo- 
livia, Mr.  Davis  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mexia  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Cruz  of  Ouatomala,  Mr.  Zelaya  of  Hon- 
duras, Mr.  CostellanoB  of  San  Salvador,  Hr.  Cametrie 
of  ^e  United  States,  Mr.  Aroeon  of  Costa  Bico,  Mr. 
Mutinez  Silva  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Audrade  of  Vene- 
zuela, Mr.  Caamafio  of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Zegarra  of  Peru, 
Mr.  Varaa  of  Chili,  Mr.  Quintans  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublio,  Mr.  Nin  of  Uruguay,  Mr.  Valente  oiBrazil, 
Mr.  Decoud  cS  Faragnay. 

On  Outtotna  RmukAioru. — Mr.  Nin  of  TTmguay, 
Mr.  Alfonso  of  Chill,  Mr.  Bomero  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Cal- 
deron of  Colombia,  Mr.  Flint  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Mendon^  of  Bnml,  Mr.  Davis  of  the  United 
Staten,  Mr.  Aragon  of  Costa  Bioa,  Mr.  Bolet  Peraza 
of  Venezuela. 

On  Port  2>ue«.— Mr.  Bolet  Peraxa  of  Venezuela,  Mr. 
Laforestrie  of  Hayti,  Mr.  Varaa  of  Chili,  Mr.  Stude- 
baker  of  tbo  United  States,  Mr.  Nin  of  Uruguay. 
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On  Sanitary  Stffvlaiioiu. — Dr.  Giizm4n  of  Nicara- 
gua, Mr.  Vdente  of  Ururil,  Kr.  Zegam  of  Feru,  Ur. 
Hanson  of  the  Doited  States,  Mr.  Andnde  of  Vene- 
mda,  Mr.  Laforestrie  of  Hayii,  Mr.  Nin  of  Um^y. 

On  JPatent*  and  Trad«-mark$.—}Aj.  Decoud  of  Pur- 
agus;,  Ur.  Carnegie  of  the  Onited  States,  Mr.  Cal- 
dron of  Oolombta. 

On  Weiaktt  and  Muiurm.—TAr.  Castellanos  of  Saa 
Salvador,  nr.  Antonio  Fraacisco  Silva  of  Venezuela, 
Mr.  Studebaker  of  the  United  States. 

On  Extradition.— Hi.  Zelafa  of  Honduraa,  Mr. 
Tresoot  of  the  United  States,  Hr.  Soeni  Pefla  of  the 
Argentine  BepubUc,  Mr.  Quintaoa  of  the  Aisentane 
Bepublic. 

On  Monetary  QmvtnUon.—'ilLT.  Mexia  of  Mexico, 
Mr.  Estee  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Marti nex  Silva  of 
Colombia,  Mr.  Alfonso  of  Chili,  Mr.  Cooiiilge  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Velarde  of  Bolivia,  Mr.  Zelaya  of 
Honduns. 

On  AmMaff.— Mr.  Hortedoof  CokunUakMr.Meo- 
don^a  of  Broal,  Mr,  Varaa  of  Chili,  Ur.  Flint  of  the 
Unit^  States,  Mr.  Aragon  of  Costa  Bica. 

On  International  Law. — Mr.  Croz  of  Guatemala, 
Mr,  Quintaiia  of  the  Antentine  Bepublio,  Mr.  Trescot 
of  the  Unitod  States,  Mr.  Alfonso  of  Chili,  Mr.  Cao- 
mafio  of  Ecuador. 

On  Ommal  Welfare. — Mr.  Henderson  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Quintana  of  the  Araentine  Bepublic,  Mr. 
Velarae  of  Bolivia,  Mr.  Bolet  Ternza  of  Venelucla, 
Mr.  Hurtado  of  Oolombia,  Mr.  Valente  of  Brazil,  Mr. 
Cruz  of  Guatemala. 

On  JluiM.—tiT.  Alfbtuo  ot  Chill,  Mr.  Quintana  of 
the  Argentina  Bepublio,  Mr.  Tresoot  of  the  United 
States,  Ur.  Caamafio  of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Bomoro  of  Mex- 
ico, Mi.  Costellanoe  of  San  Salvador,  Ur.  Valeute  of 
BrasU. 

The  Congress  then  ndjoaroed  until  Jan.  3, 
1890,  aud  spent  the  time  from  Dec.  16  to  Doc. 
21  in  New  York. 

In  his  address  of  Oct  S,  1889,  oatlmioc;  the 
importance  and  duties  of  the  International 
American  Conference,  Mr.  Blaine  said:  "The 
l^;gr^te  territorial  extent  of  the  nations  here 
represented  falls  but  little  short  of  13,000,000 
scmare  miles,  more  than  three  times  the  area  of 
all  Europe  and  but  little  less  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  globe,  while  in  respect  to  the  power 
ot  producing  the  articles  which  are  essential  to 
human  life  and  those  which  minister  to  life's 
luxury  thej  constitute  even  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  entire  world.  These  great  possessions  to- 
day have  an  aggregate  population  approaching 
120,000,000;  but,  if  peopled  as  densely  as  the 
average  of  Europe,  the  total  number  would  ex- 
ceedT.OOO.OOO.OOO." 

StatlstieB  of  Trade.— In  connection  with  the 
deliberations  of  the  International  American  Con- 
ference it  is  interesting  to  consider  that  the  trade 
of  the  50.000,000  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  amounts  yearly  to 
$1,000,000,000,  nearly  equally  dLrided  between 
exports  and  imports.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
the  countries  in  the  temperate  zone  of  South 
America  has  of  late  years  increased  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  the  gain  from  1870  to  1884  being 
from  ^700,000,000  to  |1,014.000,000,  or  48  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  same  period  was  for 
Great  Britain  37'3  per  cent.,  for  France  45-6  per 
cent,  for  the  United  States  88-7  per  cent.  The 
total  annual  commerce  of  Mexico  amounts  to 
about  $70,000,000,  of  which  $40,000,000  are  ex- 
ports and  $30,000,000  imports.  That  of  the  five 
Central  American  republics  Varies  from  $36,000,- 
000  to  $40,000,000.  The  usual  annual  commerce 
of  the  fire  foUovring  South  American  states  is : 


STATES. 

Impoiti. 

Zxportb     I  TMaL 

115,000,000 

915,000,000 

$M.ooa.oos 

SUOUL006 

njnajm 

Nona. 

Pent  (bIdm  war  with 

10,000,000 

11,1)00,000 

BoUvia  

10.00(^000 

KVOOdyOOO 

That  of  the  Atc  remaining  in  1888  was: 

KTATKS. 

ML 

Chffl  

ArgentliM  B«pnbllfl. 

9SD,ooa,ooo 

1TS,410,000 
2MT7,il8 
8,880,707 

isa^ooc^ 

«T8,000,000 
10a,2SO;000 
83,003,SH 
1,068,606 
1U>,OOO.UOO 

tisajnaooo 

S8a6BO,000 
A7,48&T0« 

The  exports  of  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries for  1888,  were :  To  the  United  States,  $181,- 
000,000 ;  to  England.  $01,000,000 ;  toFrance,$00,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  the  articles  that  reached 
the  United  States  was  estimated  as  follows: 
Coffee,  $52,000,000 ;  sugar,  $50,000,000 :  tobaco(^ 
$18,000,000;  rubber,  $12,000,000;  hides,  $11,- 
000,000 ;  flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  $5,000,000 :  drugs, 
dyes,  and  chemicals,  $4,000,000;  wool,  $2,500,- 
000;  fruits,  $2,600,000. 

The  imports  of  manufactured  merchandise  by 
the  Spanish-American  countries,  were:  From 
Enghmd.  $116,000,000;  from  France,  $'^,000,- 
000;  from  the  United  States,  $71,000,000. 

The  articles  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied the  largest  quantities  were  ^^icultuial 
implements  to  the  value  ot  $1,055,000,  and  oils, 
$2,204,000.  In  those  articles  there  was  no  com- 
petition. Breadstuffs  to  the  value  of  $7,868,000; 
manufactured  woods,  $6,720,000 ;  provisions  and 
dairy  products,  $5,695,000.  Cotton  goods  were 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  to  the  snm  of  $40^ 
485,000,  against  $4,648,000  from  the  United 
States,  and  $4,202,000  from  France.  Iron  and 
steel  were,  from  Great  Britain,  $21,774,000; 
from  the  United  States,  $7,509,000;  from  France, 
$2,849,000.  But  in  a  dispatch  from  the  British 
minister  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  complaint  was  re- 
cently made  that,  of  253  locomotives  in  use 
on  18  railroads  of  the  empire,  218  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  but  28  in 
Great  Britain.  The  woolen  goods  imported  from 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  $9,905,000,  against 
$7,694,000  from  France  and  $89,000  from  the 
United  States. 

The  infringeinent  of  patents  and  trade>marks 
of  the  United  States  by  European  rivals  is  an 
acknowledged  source  of  difficulty  in  trade  with 
the  Spanish-American  states,  as  is  also  the  fail- 
ure of  manufacturers  to  provide  goods  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  mercnants  in  those  countries, 
both  as  regards  quality  and  preparation  and 
packing  for  shipment  Manife^  of  st^unshtp 
companies  showing  articles  of  oareo,  traced  to 
their  source,  prove  that  producers  of  the  Central 
and  Western  States,  as  well  as  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  sea-board  cities,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  extension  of  commerce  with  the 
countries  of  Spanish  America.  The  Southern 
States  also  anticipate  markets  for  their  cotton 
goods,  the  manufacture  of  which  la  develomng. 
The  increase  of  trade  between  the  United  mtea 
and  Spanish  America  In  the  twenty  years  fiom 
1808  to  1888  was  $92,703,26a 
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TraDBportation.  —  Direct  steamship  com- 
munication is  had  the  United  States  with 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Brazil,  by  means  of  seven  regular 
steamship  lines  sailing  under  the  flag  of  \he 
United  States. 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  steamship 
oompanies  of  the  United  States,  regular  and 
irregular,  for  transportation  of  tlnited  States 
maib  for  1688  was  ^6,072 ;  while  the  subsidies 
pud  to  American  ships  by  the  several  govem- 
ments  of  Spanish  America  yearly  amount  to 
$319,600.  The  steamship  lines  owned  by  for- 
eign countries  and  sailing  under  foreign  flags 
furnishing  transportation  between  ports  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  those  of  Central  and  South 
America  number  twenty-one,  excluding  "tramp" 
vessels.  An  analysis  of  the  carrying  trade  of  tne 
United  States  witn  ^>anish  America  shows  the 
respective  unonntscs  exports  in  1888  as  follows: 
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One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  extended  commerce  between  tiie  United  States 
and  South  America  lies  in  the  "  triangular  voy- 
ages" by  English  and  Gennan  ships,  immense 

?|nantities  of  merchandise  being  annually  sent 
rom  the  United  States  to  the  countries  of  South 
America  by  way  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
and  Liverpool,  and  sold  at  a  profit  after  twice 
orossins:  the  Atlantic. 

The  Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  will  necessarily 
enter  into  the  discussions  of  the  International 
American  Conference  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
trade  of  the  three  Americas  as  well  as  that  of 
the  world.  (For  a  full  description  of  the  canal, 
see  the  "  Annual  Cyclopsdia''  for  1886.) 

As  regards  the  proposed  American  customs 
union  and  the  question  of  reciprocity  treaties,  it 
may  be  briefly  said  that  the  principal  imports  of 
the  United  States  from  Spanish  America  upon 
which  tax  is  levied  are  sugar  and  wool,  while  the 
products  peculiar  to  the  United  States  and  not 
affected  by  the  favored-nation  clause,  are  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  refined  petroleum,  and  lumber.' 
The  total  amount  of  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1888  was  8,700.248,157  pounds, 
valued  at  $74,348,554,  of  which  2,103,676,666 
pounds  were  from  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries. For  the  four  years  ending  June,  1888,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  duty  from  sugar  was 
equal  to  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rev- 
enues from  imported  merchandise.  The  export 
of  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  to  Span- 


ish America  for  the-year  ending  June  80^  1888, 
was  11,843,028  pounds,  valued  at  9786,696.  The 
yearly  exportation  of  the  same  commodity  from 
Europe  to  the  Argentine  Rspubjic  alone  is  three 
times  that  amount.  Of  the  84,679,546  pounds 
of  carpet  wools  imported  by  the  United  States  in 
1888,  14,361,468  pounds  were  from  the  Spanish- 
American  countries,  25,692,366  from  Engluid, 
16,474,981  from  Russia,  10,778,869  from  Turkey, 
9,878,038  from  France,  and  4,628,309  from 
China.  The  receipts  of  wool  by  Prance  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  1866  were  to  the  value 
of  $20,000,000,  against  $1,178,000  received  by 
the  United  States  in  1888. 

By  report  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
to  Special  Agent  Curtis  of  the  State  Department, 
it  is  shown  that,  while  little  complaint  is  made 
by  merchants  against  the  administration  of  the 
customs  laws  and  regulations  of  the  countries  of 
Central  America  ("  in  short,  they  maybe  likened 
to  the  customs  service  of  the  United  States "), 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Mexico.  Of  the  South 
American  States,  some  fault  is  found  with  Chili, 
Peru,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  but 
especially  with  Venezuela,  In  the  same  report 
it  IS  said  that  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  men 
doing  business  with  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  is  in  favor  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  customs  regulations,  as  the  only  efficient 
remedy  for  existing  evils. 

The  total  coinage  of  the  world  in  1687,  was : 
Gold,  $124,902,465 ;  silver,  $168,411,897.  That 
of  the  American  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  was:  Gold,  $83,769,760;  silver,  $64,451.- 
610.  Thatof  the  United  States  alone  was:  Gold. 
$23,972,368 ;  silver,  $85,191,081. 

INTESTMENTS.  ENGUSH,  IN  THE 
TNITEl)  STATES.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary migratory  movements  recorded  in  his- 
tory consists  in  the  enormous  influx  of  capital 
into  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  from 
British  sources.  This  capital  has  been  invested 
in  many  different  industries,  and  in  different 
suras.  Tarring  between  $1,000,000  and  $8,000,000 
in  a  single  investment  It  is  exce^ingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  satisfactory  information  and  sta- 
tistics r^arding  it;  but  as  far  as  this  has  been 
possible  the  following  account  will  give  a  fair  and 
reasonably  exact  statement.  While  for  many 
jrears  it  has  been  customary  for  we^tby  persons 
in  Europe  to  invest  their  surplus  money  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  been,  until  within  the  past 
two  years,  mostly  in  purchases  of  large  tracts  of 
land  for  the  ei^ablisbment  of  colonies,  or  of 
sheep  and  catUe  ranches.  Sudi  Hteculatlve  in- 
vestments as  these  have  been  made  in  many  of 
the  Southern,  Westwn,  and  Northwestern  States. 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  contain  many 
large  ranches  that  have  been  owned  and  worked 
for  j^ears  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  In 
Florida,  the  orange  industry  has  been  krgely 
prosecuted  by  means  of  capital  derived  from  for- 
eign sources.  Considerable  colonies  have  been 
established,  in  certain  cases,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  prominent  among  which  and  Ulns- 
trative  of  this  mode  of  investment  may  be  men- 
tioned that  which  was  formed  at  Rueby,  Tenn., 
in  1880.  This  was  originally  founded  by  a  com- 
pany of  New  England  capitalists,  but  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  KngUsh  organization,  having  a  cap- 
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ital  of  £150,000,  and  was  placed  nnder  the  gen- 
eral saperintendenoe  of  Thomas  Hnghes,  the  well- 
known  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at 
Rugby,"  after  which  celebrated  school  the  colony 
was  named.  The  company  purchased  60,000 
acres  on  the  Cumberland  plateau  in  Tennessee, 
having  the  refusal  also  of  160,000  more.  The  land 
was  colonized  mainly  by  English  farmers,  an^ 
was  UiA  oat  in  builaing  sites,  forms,  parks,  etc. 
It  was  in  Mor:p;an,  Scott,  Overton,  and  Fentress 
counties,  uid  is  rich  in  timber  and  fertile  soiL 
A  town  was  laid  out,  a  hotel  built,  and  a  road 
seven  miles  long  constructed  to  connect  with 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Ilailroad.  A  saw  mill 
and  brick  kiln  were  erected,  roads  and  bridle 
paths  made,  and  a  park  and  a  cricket  ground 
were  added.  The  plan  of  colonization  adopted 
was  calculated  to  establish  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  sons  of  English  fanners  of  the  better 
class,  in  fair  circumstances,  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  culture.  This  plan  illustrates  an  ideal 
kind  of  investment  not  generally  followed  bj 
those  having  capital  to  expend ;  but  in  this 
class  and  such  otfaen  as  have  been  named  all 
foreign  inTestments  were  generally  made  until 
the  movement  we  are  now  describing  began. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  investments  in  land 
would  have  continued  to  be  the  only  ones  em- 
ployed by  British  capitalists,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  Americans  became  alarmed 
at  the  extent  of  territory  that  was  thus  coming 
under  BritLsh  influence.  The  fear  that  this 
might  possibly  dominate  at  some  future  time 
to  the  disadvantage  of  American  interests  was 
probably  the  cause  of  hostile  legislation  being 
brought  to  bear  in  different  States.  The  Alien 
Law  of  Illinois  is  an  example  which  prohibits 
any  sale  of  real  estate  to  foreigners.  It  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  acquirement  of  farms  in 
that  State  by  a  certain  Brixish  landlord  for  rack- 
renting  purposes.  This  statute  was  erentnally 
evaded  by  having  the  ownership  of  the  necessary 
real  estate  incorporated,  and  then  acc|uiring  the 
stock  of  the  company,  which  legally  is  personal 
and  not  realproperty. 

Books. — ^During  the  summer  of  1889,  rumors 
were  afloat  that  Messrs.  Ouggenheimer  &  Unte- 
roeyer,  who  bad  been  prominent  in  several  oiier- 
ations  of  the  character  herein  described,  nad 
opened  negotiations  with  some  of  the  leading 
publishers  of  cheap  literature  in  this  country, 
with  the  view  of  buying  outright  the  business  as 
conducted  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
scheme  received  some  encouragement  through 
newspaper  interviews  with  the  publishers  nam»l, 
inolnoing  George  Hnnro  ft  Ca,  who,  it  is  said, 
set  their  price  at  f  1,260,000;  John  W.  Lov- 
ell  ftCo..  ISOO.000;  John  S.  Ogilvie,  $800,000; 
M.  J.  Ivers  &  Ca,  Hurst  ft  Co.,  W.  L.  Allison, 
and  Norman  Munro,  all  of  New  York;  and 
Rand,  McNallv  &  Co.,  and  Belford.  Clarke  &  Co. 
of  Chicago.  But  the  last-named  firm  went  into 
bonkmptc^in  September.  Samuel  Untemeyer* 
the  agent  in  charge  of  the  matter,  declared  Uiat 
he  had  in  his  control  $10,000,000  whcrewitll  to 
effect  the  purchase. 

Breweries.— In  1888  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  on  the  port  of  a  British  syndicate  to  ac- 
quire possession  of  large  brewing  interests  in  the 
city  of  New  York.   A  syndicate  was  formed  in 


London,  and  agents  were  sent  to  this  eonntrr, 
who  eventually  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  two- 
third  interest  in  the  Clausen  &  Son  Brewing 
Company,  with  the  arrangement  that  the  brew- 
ery was  to  be  managed  by  its  former  owners,  who 
were  to  retain  one  third  of  the  net  proceeds  for 
running  it.  This  contract  was  closed,  and  the 
property  turned  over  to  the  English  purchasers, 
Aug.  34,  1880.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1888-^  farther  investments  in  the  same  in- 
dustry were  made,  until  by  the  close  of  the  year, 
as  is  alleged,  the  amount  of  British  money  invest- 
ed in  this  one  industry  had  reached  £0,676,000,  or 
$88,880,000.  Of  this  amount  the  John  F.  Betz  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  brewery  cost  £350,000;  the 
New  York  Breweries  Company,  £930,000;  the 
Union  Hills  Brewery  Company,  of  New  Jersey, 
£116,000;  the  Frank  Jones  Brewing  Company,  of 
Portsmouth,  £1300,000;  the  Detroit  breweries, 
£1,000,000 ;  the  Washin^n  Breweries  Company, 
£161,000;  the  Chicago  breweries,  £1,000,000; 
the  Bartholomay  BrewingCompany,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  £070,000;  the  Voight  Brewing  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  £186,000;  the  United  tttatCB 
Brewing  Company,  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, £1,100,000 ;  the  Baltimore  breweries,  £190,- 
000 ;  the  Peter  Schanhofen  Brewery,  of  Chicago, 
£1,000,000 ;  the  Denver  breweries,  £300,000.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  show  quota- 
tions of  the  stocks  of  these  companies  on  the 
London  market,  as  they  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  September : 
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In  September  the  purchase  was  consummated 
in  London  of  heavy  brewing  interests  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  United 
States  that  investments  were  made  in  breweries, 
for  in  August  the  London  and  Colonitd  Finan- 
cial Company,  a  syndicate  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  manufacturing  and  industrial 
enterprises,  concluded  the  purchase  of  Davies'a 
brewery  in  Toronto  for  $1,200,000.  Nor  was  it 
only  a  Toronto  brewery  that  was  purchased,  for 
during  the  same  month  Messrs.  Gooderham  & 
Worts  sold  their  distillery  in  that  city  to  an 
English  syndicate  for  $6,000,000.  The  Peter 
Sohcenhofen  Company,  of  Chicago,  after  the  sale 
already  mentioned,  was  reorganized  and  incor- 
porated with  an  increased  capital  stock  amount- 
ing to  $8,000,000,  In  August  negotiations  were 
completed  for  the  sale  of  the  breweries  of  Omaha 
for  $1,500,000,  and  in  the  same  month  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate  offered  $660,000  for  Henry  Wein- 
hard's  brewery  in  Portland,  Ore.  August  was, 
in  fact,  the  month  for  the  sale  of  breweries;  at 
that  time  the  Henry  Elias  brewery,  in  New  York, 
having  a  capacity  of  90,000  barrels  a  year,  was 
purchased  for  $050,000  by  a  British  syndicate. 

Still  another  enormous  London  syndicate, 
having  a  capital  of  $100,000,000,  invested  as 
much  as  $40,000,000  in  America,  chiefly  in  brew- 
eries, including  $7,00(^000  for  three  breweries  of 
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Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City  not  heretofore 

mentioned. 

Celluloid. — In  July  it  was  said  that  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate  had  purchased  the  great  celluloid 
works  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  that  the  same  pro- 
cess of  expansion  of  stock  and  reorganization, 
which  baa  become  familiar  to  the  American 

Eublio  with  re^;ard  to  the  breweries  purchased 
y  English  capitali8t&  would  be  adopted  in  this 
instance.  The  celluloid  works  at  Newark  are 
the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  this  coontnr.  They 
cover  six  blocks  of  ground,  and  employ  more 
than  800  girls  and  boys.  The  works  were  estab- 
lished about  167S,  and  are  believed  to  have  made 
tiie  fortunes  of  those  who  had  owned  them.  The 
plant  was  estimated  to  be  about  $500,000.  The 
alleged  purchase  was  conducted  with  great  se- 
crecy, and  members  of  the  company  owning  the 
works  declined  to  discass  the  matter. 

Cotton  Mills. — The  extraordinary  magnitude 
of  theee  investments  may  be  further  gathered 
from  the  following  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
agents  of  a  London  syndicate,  wbich  was  mailed 
in  New  Toik  Aug.  8,  addressed  to  the  president 
and  board  of  directors  of  every  cotton  mill  in 
Fall  River,  Mass. : 

Qkhtlbus:  It  is  our  desire  to  Mcure  oontrol  of 
the  entire  oottoD-mannbctariDg  property  of  Fall  Kver 
and  elsewhere,  and  we  addieea  you  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaimng  your  views  as  to  the  probability  of  your 
shareholders  or  a  mi^orit^  being  willing  to  Bell  or 
pool  their  stock  upon  a  bans  of  mutual  advantage.  It 
u,  of  oourse,  useless  fiir  us  at  this  tiute  to  set  forth  our 
plane  iu  debuL  We  are  pleased  to  inform  toq  that 
the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  con- 
eented  to  act  as  trustee  in  behalf  of  both  parties. 
Should  the  matter  meet  with  your  favorable  oonsider- 
ation,  we  would  thank  you  to  advise  us  at  an  early 
date,  and  we  will  then  oonfer  with  you  persooally  m 
legaid  to  detuls.  Qkoroe  F.  Mstuw, 

Emsbsoh  O.  HoMillax, 
H.  B.  WiLsoir. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  said 
the  syndicate  that  had  been  formed  for  this  pur- 
chase had  already  subscribed  more  than  enough 
money  to  buy  the  entire  cotton-milling  industry 
of  America;  that,  in  fact,  this  was  what  was 
aimed  at,  and  that  operations  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  Fall  River,  but  would  extend  to  Lowell, 
Lawrence.  New  Bedford,  and  the  best  mills  in 
the  country.  As  the  FaU  River  mills  alone  had 
a  capital  exceeding  $80,000,000,  it  can  be  seen 
what  an  enormous  sum  it  wonid  take  to  com- 
plete the  avowed  purpose  of  the  British  capital- 
ists. Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  very 
much  of  the  negotiation  of  this  nature  going  on 
during  the  year  was  conducted  in  secret,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  gain  accurate  information 
as  to  actual  purchases  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  cotton-mill  industry.  It  was,  however, 
known  that  large  purchases  of  stock  were  made 
in  different  mill  corporations,  and  these  were  be- 
lieved to  Imve  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
English  syndicate.  Meanwhile  a  formal  propo- 
sition was  made  to  many  Southern  cotton  mUls 
by  a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  plants  with  a  view  of  combining 
their  interests  in  one  central  trust  company. 

Drj  Clooils.— About  the  middle  of  September 
it  began  to  be  said  that  a  dry-goods  trust  was 
beit^  formed,  backed  by  British  capital ;  and  to 
include  among  other  irell-known  firms  those  of 


Hoeg,  Brown  &  Tavlor,  of  Boston;  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Stem  Brotners,  B,  Altman  &  Co.  and 
Simpson,  Crawford  &  Simpson,  of  New  York ; 
Brown,  Thompson  &  Co.,  of  Hartford ;  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr,  of  Rochester;  Callender,  Mo- 
Causland  &  Troup,  of  Providence ;  Campbell  & 
Dick,  of  Pittsburg ;  Adam,  Meldiiim  &  Ander- 
son, of  Buffalo ;  Forbes  &  Wallace,  of  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Dives,  Pomeroy  &  Stuart,  of  Reading, 
Pa. ;  Denhoim,  McKay  &  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  and  Alma,  Bigelow  &  Washburn,  d!  Sa- 
lem, Masa.  Excepting  the  New  York  firms, 
those  mentioned  were  already  in  a  trust  or  organ- 
ization called  the  Syndicate  Trading  Company, 
established  about  1B81  by  A.  Swan  Brown,  of 
Hogg,  Brown  &  Taylor,  dry-goods  merchants  of 
Boston.  The  object  of  this  company  was  to  pur^ 
chase  dry  goods  in  large  quantities  on  account 
of  the  stores  that  bad  snares  in  it,  and  divide  the 
goods  BO  purchased  into  suitable  lots  for  each 
nouse,  by  which  means  the  benefit  of  larger  dis- 
counts was  obtained.  From  the  number  of 
Scotchmen  connected  with  the  company,  it  grew 
to  be  generally  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
"  Scotch  Syndicate,"  and  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise induced  Mr.  Brown  to  undertake  a  more 
complete  organization  in  the  form  of  one  joint- 
stock  compuiy,  backed  by  English  capitalists, 
leaving  the  names  and  management  and  names 
of  the  stores  as  before.  A  oarioos  part  of  the 
enterprise  was  the  establishment  of  an  immense 
dry-goods  depot  at  Chicago,  which  would  be  the 
distributing  point  of  the  syndicate.  This  may 
be  called  tne  first  practical  ut^ication  of  the 
theories  advanced  by  Edward  Bellamy  in  his 
romance  "  Looking  Euokward." 

Grain-Mills  and  Eleraton.— Late  in  July 
it  was  announced  that  a  British  syndicate  was 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Pillsbory 
and  Washburn  mills  at  Minneapolis.  It  is  said 
that  this  purchase  is  only  one  of  an  enormous 
investment  on  the  part  of  two  London  syndi- 
cates— the  City  Contract  Compimy,  (capital,  $50,- 
000,000)  and  uie  Trustees'  and  Efzeoutors'  Com- 
pany (capital,  937,500,000),  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  being  the  president  of  the  latter  com- 
pany. Among  the  properties  involved  in  the 
investment  made,  wnicn  is  said  to  have  been 
$50,000,000,  was  a  chain  of  elevators  from  the 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  wheat  districts  to  Chica- 
flouring-mills  at  Minneapolis,  and  Invweries 
in  Chicago  and  the  East  The  elevators  in- 
cluded the  76  Star  elevators  of  Minneapolis,  the 
G.  W.  Van  Duzen  system  of  elevators  of  Roch- 
ester (90  in  number),  and  the  Cargill  Brothers' 
elevator  system  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  Pillsbury  and  Washburn 
fiouring-mills  of  Minneapolis. 

lUnmiDatlng  Gas.— Early  in  Mayastepwas 
made  by  English  capitalists  toward  the  purchase 
of  fraa  interests  in  the  United  States,  by  the  ao- 
quisition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
Citizens'  Gas- Light  Company,  of  Brooklyn.  The 
English  syndicate  thus  purchasing  was  known 
as  the  International  Gas  Company,  and  possessed 
a  new  patent  process  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
from  water  and  crude  petroleum  oil,  which  had 
met  with  much  success  in  London,  and  was 
about  to  be  introduced  in  Paris.  The  head  of 
this  company  in  this  country  is  Charles  G. 
Francklyn*  formerly  connected  with  the  Canard 
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Line  of  steamers.  The  same  syndicate  also  pur- 
chased a  ruling  interest  in  the  Union  Oas-Light 
Company  of  New  York. 

Iron. — Ou  Sept.  10  at  Hokendau^o,  Pa.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Thomas  Iron  Company,  the  statement  was  made 
that  an  offer  had  been  made  to  the  directors  to 
sell  the  works  to  an  English  syndicate  for  $3,600,- 
000 ;  and  the  offer  of  the  syndicate  was  accepted 
unanimously.  The  stock  of  the  company  was 
divided  into  40,000  shares  of  $50  each,  whose 
last  quoted  price  was  f  70.  'The  syndicate's  offer 
would  bring  the  value  of  this  stock  up  to  about 
$87  a  ahaxG.  The  same  syndicate  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  the  Otis  Steel  Company,  of  Cleve* 
land,  Ohio,  and  at  the  same  time  were  negotiat- 
ing to  buy  the  immense  foundry  and  machine 
works  of  J.  H.  Bass,  in  Fort  Wayne,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
country;  and  also  valuable  iron-mines  in  Ala- 
bama. It  was  said  that  these  purchases  were 
part  of  a  well-matured  scheme  in  England  to 
secure  control  of  all  the  most  profitable  Ameri- 
can iron  and  steel  enterprises,  with  the  intention 
of  forming  a  trust  in  those  industries.  The 
Thomas  Iron  Company  was  established  about 
1856,  with  a  capital  of  $325,000.  Since  then  it 
has  paid  its  shareholders  about  $3,800,000  in  divi- 
dends, and  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $2,- 
000,000.  Besides  the  interest  in  the  industries 
just  named,  it  was  said  that  Eng^Ush  oajdtalista 
were  negotiating  for  all  the  principal  iron  works 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  except  the  Durango 
.Iron  Works,  owned  by  an  Iowa  company. 

Patent  Leather. — During  the  summer  Eng- 
lish syndicates  were  in  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  patent-leather  manufactories  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  95  per  cent,  of  the  <»pital 
invested  in  the  industry  a  concentrated.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  twenty-six  factories  that 

Eut  enameled  and  patent  leather  upon  the  mar- 
et  Twenty-three  of  these  are  in  Newark.  The 
total  capital  is  about  $5,000,000  and  they  employ 
about  4,000  men.  The  manufacture  dates  back 
fifty  years,  and  has  grown  from  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  3,000  hides  to  that  of  850,000,  with  a 
market  extending  all  over  the  world.  With  the 
attempted  purchase  of  this  industry  the  follow- 
ing circular  was  made  public,  a  pattern,  it  is 
said,  of  those  employed  by  the  agents  of  the 
British  capitalists  in  their  purchase  of  different 
interests.  The  circular  was  to  be  filled  out  by 
each  firm  and  returned  to  the  agent : 

Gbntlkices:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the 
purcbMO  of  my  tannery,  located  in  this  aty,  I  will 
tsy  that  I  will  sell  to  you,  at  any  time  within  ninety 
days  ftom  date,  my  entire  plant  used  for  the  tanning 
of  patent,  enameled,  and  other  leathers.  This  inoludes 
til  my  reid  estate  oonaected  with  the  said  tannery,  cod- 
sistiDz  of  ,  worth  in  open  market  t  ;  my  build- 
ings Uiereon,  consUting  of  ,  cost  to  erect  m  18. . 

$....;  my  machinery, oonsiBtioK of  ... .  andall  parts 
now  OBod  in  my  sud  buriness  not  above  entunereted, 

cost  $  ,  worth  $.... ;  my  chattel b  thereon,  oon- 

sistioff  of  goods  manufaotured,  nnmannfiuAnrea,  and 
in  oourse  ot  manufacture,  to  be  taken  at  valuadon  at 
time  of  sale,  and  all  other  chattel  property  now  in  or 
about  said  tannery  and  used  in  add  business,  worth 

material  lor  tanning,  ooQBifitins  of  ,  and 

all  vamiahes,  ooloTinfir~niatter,  etc.,  and  all  other  mor 
teria),  tools,  implementfl,  fixtures,  dryinft-racks,  hy- 
produots,  or  anything  else  used  in  or  about  said  tan- 
nery premises  tOr  the  manufacturing,  saving,  or  hand- 


ling of  the  product  of  the  sud  tannery,  for  the  snm 

(  ,  to  be  piud  to  me  in  cash  within  sixty  days 

al^r  the  contiwst  of  sale  Jias  been  siffoed.  The  said 
sale  also  includes  the  good-will  and  trade  of  the  said 
establishment ;  and  I  agree  and  promise  not  to  lenuute 
the  said  business,  directly  nor  indirectly,  nor  directly 
nor  indirectly  hold  stock  in  any  corporation  engsfped 
in  aaid  buainess  of  tanning  or  manutacturinf  patented 
or  enameled  leather  such  aa  has  been  manufaotured  in 
my  £u(oiy  in  the  past  five  years,  in  the  United  States 
or  BritiBh  America,  for  the  period  of  five  yean  from 
the  d)de  hereof,  nor  consent  to  or  permit  another  to 
use  the  said  name  in  any  way  connected  with  Hie 
manufacturing  of  japanned,  patented,  or  enameled 
leather. 

Hy  sales  for  two  years  have  avaraged  $.... 

The  gross  oost  of  material,  labor,  and  Imndental 
expenses  have  been  9 — 

schedule  of  property  of  

Seal  estate,  about  $. . . . 

Machinery  in  good  oondl^n,  $. . . . 

Btook  on  nana : 
.  Hanufkctured, 

Unmanufactured,  $  

Outstanding  acoounts, 

Profits,  net,  1886,$.... 

PTollta,net,im, 

ProfltB,net,  1888,$.... 

During  July  and  August  a  movement  was  on 
foot  in  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  in- 
terest of  Englisn  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  entire  tannery  industiy  of  those 
sections.  It  was  said  that  $10,000,000  had  been 
pledged  by  EngliA  capitalists  to  obtain  control 
of  the  sofe-leathv  tanneries  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, uid  New  York,  and  that  if  thisTentnre 
proved  a  success  the  syndicate  would  have  $60,- 
000,000  more  at  its  disposition  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  its  control  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
tanneries  of  the  country.  By  Sept.  1,  it  was 
alleged,  the  syndicate  had  secured  control  of 
twenty -three  tanneries  in  the  States  named, 
while  those  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  offered 
tor  sale  to  the  trust. 

Snrar. — Amoi^  the  various  rumors  that  con- 
cerned the  establishment  and  methods  of  the 
great  Sugar  Trust,  one  that  exhibited  a  certain 
amount  of  authenticity  was  to  the  effect  that 
its  final  conclusion  would  be  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  Anglo-German  syndicate^  which 
aimed  to  control  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 
It  was  said  that  Englisn  investors  had  been  bor- 
ing up  eveiT  sugar-trust  certificate  they  could 
obtain,  and  had  made  large  offers  for  blocks  of 
these,  evincing  anxiety  to  obtain  all  the  stock 
they  could.  The  general  plan  contemplated 
bonding,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  principal 

flantations  of  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
sland  of  Java^  and  the  Mauritius,  which  would 
thus  place  the  main  sources  of  the  raw  supplr 
under  the  control  of  the  syndicate.  It  was  al- 
leged that  the  capital  required  to  accomplish 
this  gieantic  scheme  was  $100,000,000. 

TariODB  Indastrles,— On  Aug.  29  the  state- 
ment was  authorized  by  n.  H.  Warner,  manu- 
facturer of  medical  specifics,  of  Bochester,  New 
York,  that  be  had  agreed  to  sell  out  hig  business 
for  £1,000,000.  The  interests  involved  included 
the  Warner  proprietary  medicines  and  also  a 
yeast  business.  Late  in  August  the  San  Diego 
(CaL,)  Water  Works  Company  sold  out  its  busi- 
ness to  an  Engliiih  syndicate  for  $1,400,000. 

William  L.  Scott,  the  Pennsylvania  million* 
aire,  who  owns  nearly  all  the  stock  in  the  Spring 
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Valley  (111.)  Coal-Mining  Company,  negotiated 
with  an  English  syndicate  for  the  sale  of  the 
Spring  Valley  mine,  including  all  the  machinery 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  40,000  acres  of 
land,  the  price  at  vhich  the  entire  plant  waa 
offered  bein^  $4,000,000. 

Finally,  it  was  said  specifically,  that  Hessrs. 
Barnum  &  Bailey,  the  circus  proprietors,  had 
formed  a  syndicate,  for  which  the  money  vas 
furnished  by  English  capitalists,  to  monopolize 
the  circus  and  dime-museum  business  of  the 
United  States.  The  scheme  included  the  Chi- 
cago museum  of  Kahn  &  Middleton,  Austen  & 
Stone,  of  Boston,  two  museums  in  New  York, 
one  in  Hinneapolis,  one  in  St.  Paul,  one  in  Cin- 
cinnati, one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Providence, 
one  in  Pittsburg,  one  in  Detroit,  one  in  St.  Louis, 
one  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  Eden  Musfe  Com- 
pany of  St.  Joseph,  Denver,  and  Omaha.  The 
capital  set  down  for  this  scheme  was  $2,000,000. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  principal 
agents  for  English  capitalists,  engaged  in  in- 
vestments of  the  kind  we  have  descmwd  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  plan  of  operation  is  as 
follows :  The  corporations  of  investors  are  sep- 
arately  formed  with  reference  to  a  particular 
piece  of  property  bought  for  it  (the  corporators 
being  different  individuals,  and  the  American 
owners  retaining  at  least  a  one-third  interest  in 
each  corporation,  and  sometimes  more).  The 
separate  corporations  have  no  connection  with 
one  another.  The  projectors  obtain  powers  of 
attorney  from  the  American  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty under  consideration,  with  conditions  and 
terms  of  sale.  These  persons  secure  the  services 
of  responsible  financial  people  in  London,  who 
issue  a  prospectus,  containing  the  division  of 
the  capital,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  different 
owners  of  shares,  the  names  of  the  officers,  man- 
agers, etc..  the  historv  of  the  property,  the  busi- 
ness of  other  years,  snowing  sales,  earnings,  etc 
This  prospectus  is  sent  out  through  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  sometimes  to  France 
and  Germany,  and  particularly  to  Holland,  where 
there  is  always  plenty  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment. The  time  is  mentioned  in  the  prospectus 
for  closing  the  subscriptions,  when  the  applicants 
for  shares  are  brought  together  and  tne  shares 
are  distributed  to  them  in  the  ratio  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  applied,  and  in  propoi> 
tion  to  the  number  of  shares.  The  share-takers 
are  not  great  capitalists,  but  are  the  people  gen- 
orallT,  many  of  the  subscribers  inTesting  but 
small  Boms,  who  go  into  these  schemes  because 
they  are  dissatisflod  with  the  low  rates  of  interest 
that  previously  prevailed.  They  rdy  mainly 
upon  the  good  names  of  the  corporators  for  the 
stobility  of  their  investments.  The  refunding 
of  the  British  loan  at  2f  per  cent,  was  the  first 
incident  that  attracted  the  attention  of  small 
investors  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  better 
interest  for  their  money  elsewhere.  The  issue 
of  the  companies  in  London  during  the  past  two 
years  amounts  to  more  than  $320,000,000 ;  and 
it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  this  investment 
of  capital  has  come  to  this  country.  (See  Trusts, 
in  this  volume.) 

10 WA»  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1846 ;  area,  S6,0S5  square  miles ;  population, 
according  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880), 
1,62^615;  capital,  Des  Moines. 


GoTentment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  Lar- 
rabee,  BepubTican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John 
A.  T.  Hull ;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  D.  Jack- 
son ;  Anditor,  James  A.  Lyons ;  Treasurer,  Vol- 
taire P.  Twombley;  Attorney-General,  John  T. 
Stone;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Henry  Sabin ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Frank  T. 
Campbell,  Spencer  Smith,  and  Peter  A.  Dey; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  R. 
Reed,  who  resigned  early  in  the  year,  having  been 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth  District,  and 
was  succeeded  on  March  13  by  Josiah  Given  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor  j  Judges,  James  U. 
Rothrock,  Joseph  M.  Beck,  Gifford  S.  Bobinson, 
and  Charles  T.  Granger. 

.  Finances.  —  The  balance  in  the  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June 
80,  1889,  amounted  to  $269,10U.01.  The  amount 
received  from  all  sources  during  tbe  period  was 
$8,450,811.  Of  the  receipts,  $2,846,548.71  accmed 
from  the  S4  mill  State  levy,  $28,734.15  from  in- 
terest on  delinquent  taxes,  and  $149,288.48  from 
insurance  companies.  The  disbursements  during 
the  period  aggregated  $3,422,406.74,  leaving  a 
balance  June  SO,  1889,  of  $297,518.27. 

On  Feb.  9, 1889,  the  floating  debt  of  the  State, 
represented  by  warrants,  reached  $560,180.79. 
Between  that  date  and  April  25  the  Treasurer 
called  in  all  except  $96,000  of  this  amount,  and 
on  May  15  a  final  call  was  made,  offering  to  re- 
deem the  remaining  sum  on  June  28.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80,  the  entire  floating 
debt  hod  therefore  ceased  to  bear  interest,  and  all 
except  $39,388.33  of  the  warrants  representing  it 
had  oeen  paid.  The  nucleus  of  this  debt  was 
created  in  1883.  There  still  remains  a  bonded 
debt  of  $245,345.19  due  from  the  State  to  the 
school  fund.  The  State  tax  rate  is  2  5  mills  on 
the  dollar. 

Talnatlons. — The  total  assessed  value  of  tax- 
able property  for  1880  is  $522,567,477.25.  Land 
and  town  lots  are  together  assessed  at  $874,753,- 
112;  personal  estate  at  $103,564,136;  railroad 
property  at  $48,591,410;  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone property  at  $658,819.25.  deluded  in  the 
assessment  are  34,784,579  acres  of  land,  rated  at 
an  average  value  of  $8.18  an  acre.  The  assessed 
valuation  for  1888  was  $605,729,000. 

Education. — The  following  figures  present 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
ending  1889,  compared  with  that  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding: 
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Taxation. — The  following  State  and  load 
taxes  were  levied  in  1888:  ^tate  tax,  $1,248,- 
100.77;  county  tax,  $5,041,491.43 ;  county  school 
tax,  $576,188.89;  district  school  tax,  $5,865,- 
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898.86;  insane  tax,  |80S,91&84;  special  taxes, 
9858,607'.76;  corporation  taxes,  f 1,848,585.40 ; 
total  taxes,  $14,733,286.34. 

Charities,— At  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Mount  Pleasant  there  were  707  patients  on 
June  30,  1887;  in  the  two  years  following,  753 
persons  were  admitted  and  701  discharged,  leav- 
lug  759  in  the  hospital  on  June  30, 1889.  The 
oarrent  expenses  for  1887-*88  were  $134,888.76, 
and  for  18^'89,  $134,873.81.  The  lands  and 
building  are  valued  at  $800,000. 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Independence 
contained  791  patients  on  June  30,  1887;  there 
were  admitted  630  during  the  succeeding  two 
years,  and  655  were  discharged,  leaving  766  on 
June  80,  1889.  For  the  year  1887-'88  the  cost 
was  $139,865.43,  and  for  1888-'89,  $142,217.76. 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Clarinda  was 
opened  on  Dec.  15, 1888,  and  on  that  date  222 
patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  90  came  from 
the  Hospital  at  Independence  and  136  from  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Hospital.  Up  to  June  30,  1889, 
63  patients  were  received  from  the  counties  and 
81  patients  were  discharged,  leaving  243  remain- 
ing on  the  latter  date.  The  current  expenses  to 
June  80  were  $24,975,76. 

The  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
at  Glenwood,  contained  331  pupils  at  the  begin< 
ing  and  432  at  the  close  of  the  biennial  period 
ending  Jnne  30,  1889.  The  number  admitted 
during  this  period  was  178 ;  discharged,  77.  The 
expenditures  for  the  two  years  were  $167,679.70, 

At  the  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  167 
pupils  were  enrolled  iti  1887-'88,  and  177  in 
l888-'89.  The  expenditures  for  the  two  years 
were  $59,797.94. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  and  Home  for 
Iiidigmt  Children  contained,  on  June  30, 1887, 42 
children  classed  as  soldiers'  orphan^  and  351  in- 
digent children.  On  June  80  ot  this  year  there 
were  88  soldiers'  orphans  and  382  county  chil- 
dren. The  sum  of  $66,111.33  was  expended  dur- 
ing the  two  years. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Marshalltown  has  been 
in  operation  about  two  years.  There  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Home  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1888,  58 
members;  from  Jan.  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889, 
342;  total,  393.  Of  these,  29  died,  74  were  dis< 
charged,  and  18  dropped  from  the  rolls,  leaving 
874  present  on  June  30,  1889.  There  have  been 
expended  during  the  eighteen  months  from 
Jan.  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889,  $62,066.80,  of 
which  $45,862.73  was  for  support  and  salaries. 

Frl80ns.-~In  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Ana- 
mosa  the  number  of  convicts  on  June  80,  1887, 
was  313;  there  were  received  during  the  two 
years  succeeding  3 10,  and  discharged  299,  leaving 
324  on  June  80, 1889.  The  expenditures  for  the 
two  years  were  $150,605.68,  of  which  amount 
$109,586.47  were  for  ordinary  support  The 
convicts  at  this  prison  are  completing  its  con- 
struction. At  the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary 
the  number  on  June  80,  1887,  was  860;  there 
were  400  persons  received  and  380  discharged 
during  the  succeeding  two  years,  leaving  380  on 
Jnne  80,  1889.  The  expenditures  for  the  two 
years  were  $138,833.86,  of  which  $118,294.71 
were  paid  for  general  support.  The  receipts  from 
convict  labor  were  $76,615.87.  These,  with  other 
receipts,  reduced  the  net  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion to  $50,650.19  for  the  two  years. 


The  Iowa  Industrial  School  consists  of  a  hay^ 
department  at  Gldora  and  a  girls'  department  at 

Mitchellville.  In  the  former  there  were  330  boys 
on  June  30, 1887,  and  370  on  June  30, 1889;  m 
the  latter  there  were  110  girls  on  June  30,  1887, 
and  109  on  June  30, 1889.  The  expenditures  of 
the  boys'  department  for  the  term  amounted  to 
$73,4«>.41 ;  of  the  girls',  $28,084^. 

Insnranee.— There  are  in  the  State  110  co- 
operative flfe  and  tornado  associations.  .These 
had  risks  in  force  Jan.  1, 1888,  $49,735,089.83; 
and  Jan.  1,  1889,  $59.517,176.60— an  increase  of 
nearly  $10,000,000.  The  people  of  the  State  paid 
for  all  insurance,  exclusive  of  life  insurance,  $4,- 
519,823.93.  The  companies  paid  back  to  the  peo- 
ple in  losses  other  than  life  $l,240,f^40.  In  life 
insurance  the  people  paid  in  premiums  $1^1^ 
840.90,  and  the  companies  paid  back  to  tiie  peo- 
ple in  losses  $495,521.65. 

Statistics.— The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
in  its  latest  report,  devotes  much  space  to  figures 
showing  the  general  condition  of  the  laboring 
class  in  the  State.  It  presents  the  following 
sammary  of  returns  received  from  2, 140  working- 
men:  Kumber  owning  homes,  1,167;  number  of 
homes  mortgaged,  ^4;  number  renting,  565; 
number  saved  money,  1,(^1;  number  in  debt, 
615 ;  number  having  life  insurance,  731 ;  num- 
ber having  fire  insurance,  1,156 ;  number  belong- 
ing to  labor  organizations,  724:  1,704  out  of  the 
2,138  have  answer^  the  question,  *'Is  prohibi- 
tion a  good  thing  for  the  wage  workersl"  Of 
these,  1,828  answer  Yes.  and  876  answer  No ;  500 
have  had  their  wages  increased  during  the  past 
year,  and  228  decreased ;  1,404  are  paid  weeldy, 
11  semi-monthly,  and  254  monthly. 

Bailroads. — In  the  controversy  between  the 
State  Railroad  Commissioners  and  the  railroads, 
over  the  enforcement  of  rates  established  by  the 
former,  there  were  pending  at  the  bennning  of 
the  year  three  injunction  suits  bron^t  in  the 
Federal  courts  against  the  commissioners  by  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  BaUroad,  bv  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qnincy  Railroad,  and 
by  the  Chica^,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road, r^peotively  (the  injunction  suit  brought 
by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  in  the  State  court 
having  been  dismissed),  and  about  forty  counter- 
suits  liegnn  by  the  Attorney-Oeneral  against 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  roads,  except  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  to  recover  the 
penalty  of  $5,000  for  violation  of  the  rates  es- 
tablished by  the  commission.  The  latter  suits 
were  in  most  cases  brought  under  section  27  of 
the  act  of  1888,  which  provides  that  "  any  sach 
railroad  corporation  gmlty  of  extortion  .  . . 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  State  of  Iowa  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  ...  to  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  by  ordinary  proceed- 
ings instituted  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Iowa." 
They  were  filed  in  the  State  courts,  but  those 
against  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qoincy 
Kailroad  were  later  removed  to  the  Federal  court 
where  a  motion  was  filed  that  they  be  remanded 
back  to  the  State  courts.  This  motion  was 
granted  by  Judge  Brewer  on  Jon.  22,  on  the 
ground  that  the  suits,  although  brought  in  the 
form  of  civil  actions  and  so  styled  in  the  section 
above  quoted,  were  in  theur  nature  and  effect 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  as  such,  under  the  law 
of  Congress,  can  only  proceed  in  the  State  courts. 
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In  the  inionction  suit  brought  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  against  the 
commissioners,  arguments  were  made  before 
Jadge  Brewer  in  December.  1888.  The  suit  was 
b^uD  to  enjoin  the  commissioners  from  enforcing 
the  schedule  of  rates  fixed  by  them  in  November 
on  the  petition  of  the  shippers  of  Davenport,  Du- 
buque, and  Burlington.  This  petition  was  made 
nnderseotionlSof therailroadact.  Therailroadfl 
olaimefl.that,  nhder  this  provision,  the  commis- 
sioners had  power  to  readjust  the  rates  only  in 
respect  to  some  particular  shipment  or  class  of 
goods  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  petition, 
and  possessed  no  authority  thereunder  to  fix  a 
schedule  of  cliarges  for  all  the  traffic  of  a  particn- 
lar  road  or  roads,  as  has  been  done  in  the  pres- 
ent case.  They  also  claimed  that  the  November 
rates  were  unreasonable.  The  decision  of  Judge 
Brewer  was  against  both  of  these  contentions, 
and  the  preliminary  injunction  prayed  for  was 
refused.  The  court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
rate?  would  probably  prove  compensatory,  and 
the  plaintiff  company  was  directed  to  make  trial 
of  them.  If  actual  experience  should  prove  that 
the  rates  were  too  low,  relief  could  then  be  had 
by  permanent  injunction  on  the  final  hearing  of 
the  case.  Immediately  upon  this  decision  the 
railroads  signified  to  the  commissioners  their  in- 
tention of  observing  the  new  rates,  saying  that 
they  understood  the  effect  of  Judge  Brewer's 
decision  to  be  that  the  last  schedule  fixed  by  the 
•oommbsioners  should  be  complied  with,  pend- 
ing further  hearing  in  the  courts.  At  the  same 
time  the  commissioners  were  ur^ed  to  modify 
their  schedules,  and  some  concessions  were  ob- 
tained in  favor  of  the  railroads.  But  the  reduc- 
tion from  previous  rates  was  so  great  that  the 
companies  found  it  necesssary  to  curtail  expenses 
in  order  to  malntun  their  dividends.  The  peo- 
ple found  theur  train  service  reduced  and  many 
-conveniences  in  the  movement  of  trains  taken 
away.  The  running  of  trains  on  many  of  the 
branch  lines  was  anindoned,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  smaller  companies  discontinued  business 
altogether.  Later  in  the  year  some  of  the 
branch  lines  were  opened  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  people,  however,  began  to  see 
that  they  were  gaining  little  by  antagonizing 
the  roads,  and  expreswd  their  opinion  in  No- 
vember bv  defeating  the  party  responsible  for 
recent  raiiroad  legislation.  On  Dec.  17,  as  a  re- 
sult of  long  negotiations  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  railroads,  an  adjustment  of  all 
legal  controversies  was  made  by  the  following 
agreement : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  roilroada  of  the  State 
have  yielded  to  the  ratea  promulgated  by  the  autborlty 
of  the  State,  it  is  proposed  by  thfl  undersigned  r&ilroad 
-companieB  that  ttiey  will,  at  (heir  own  cost,  dismiss 
the  suits  pending  between  them  and  the  Railroad 
Commissionen,  provided  that  in  oonsideration  thereof 
the  commisfiloners,  detcndants  thereinj  will  waive  all 
damnges  beoause  of  the  wrongful  nuing  out  of  the 
temporary  writs  of  iuiunction,  and  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Attorney-Oeoerai  be  directed  by  tho 
neoeasary  authorities  to  dismiss,  at  the  costs  of  the 
State,  all  snitd  for  peDeltieii  now  pending  brought  by 
the  State  igunst  any  railroad. 

In  accordance  with  this,  both  the  injunction 
suits  and  the  penalty  suits  were  withdrawn. 
The  attitude  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  State  during  the  past  two 
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years,  has  effectually  stopped  all  railroad  exten- 
sion. The  net  earnings  on  traffic  in  the  State 
of  roads  reporting  to  the  commission  increased 
from  $10,998,442.90  in  1887-'88  to  $11,861,310.09 
in  1888-'89.  On  Aug.  8  the  commissioners  ren- 
dered an  opinion  on  a  petition  of  Davenport  and 
Burlington  shippers  to  the  effect  that  the  law 
gave  them  no  authority  to  fix  joint  rates  tot 
tliTongh  traffic 

Deelslons.— On  Jan.  28  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision,  in  the  case 
of  Kimmish  vs.  Ball,  sustaining  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Iowa  law  that  malus  a  person  having 
in  his  possession  in  the  State  any  Texas  cattle  that 
Iiave  wintered  south  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri  liable  for  any  damages 
that  may  accrue  from  allowing  them  to  run  at 
large  and  spreading  Texas  fever.  It  was  claimed 
that  this  statute  was  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce,  and  also  in  violation  of  consti- 
tutional provisions  giving  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  any  State.  The  Snpreme  Court 
held  that  it  was  simply  a  requirement  that  who- 
ever permits  diseased  cattle  to  run  at  large  shall 
be  liable  for  any  damage  occasioned  thereby,  and 
that  the  question  of  interstate  traffic  did  not  en- 
ter into  the  case. 

In  the  State  Supreme  Court,  on  Feb.  7,  an 
opinion  was  given  in  the  case  of  Collins  va.  Hills 
regarding  the  legality  of  sales  of  liquor  in  the 
original  packages  in  which  they  were  imported 
into  the  State.  The  court  held  that,  aluiough 
the  prohibitory  law  could  not  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  liquorSf  it  could  prevent  their  sale 
m  any  form  in  the  State,  and  that,  in  forbidding 
sales  m  the  form  above  mentioned,  it  was  not 
tempting  to  reflate  interstate  commerce. 

Pollue^ — On  June  6  a  State  Convention  of 
the  Prohibition  party  met  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
adopted  a  platform,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
ing ticket:  For  Governor,  Malcolm  Smith;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  0.  Murphy ;  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  A.  Maginnis  (who  de- 
clined the  nomination,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
ticket  by  J.  W,  Rogers);  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Dunham ;  for  Bail- 
road  Commissioner,  J.  W.  Noble. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Des 
Moines  on  Aug.  14.  Twenty-five  ballots  were 
taken  before  a  choice  of  candidate  for  Governor 
was  made.  On  the  final  ballot  Joseph  G.  Hutchi- 
son received  621  votes,  577  being  necessary  for  a 
choice.  The  ticket  was  completed  by  the  choice 
of  Alfred  N.  Poyneer  for  Identenant-Qovemor, 
Spencer  Smith  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Henry 
Sabin  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  Josiah  Given  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  both  the  long  and  the  short  terms. 
.  The  platform  included  the  following: 

We  reaffirm  theprinciple  and  policy  of  State  rail- 
way refnilation.  We  ur^e  upon  Conferees  the  absolute 
prevention  of  rebates  and  discrimination  on  mllways 
that  foster  monopolies  and  prevent  competition. 

It  is  the  du^  of  the  State  and  Federal  Qovemmeuts 
to  enact  and  execute  laws  to  punish  trade  conspiracies^ 
trusts,  and  combines  designed  to  limit  the  production 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  unnaturally  disturbed,  raise 
prices,  and  interfere  witn  the  natural  course  of  trade. 

We  reaffirm  the  paat  utterances  of  the  RepubUcon 
party  of  Iowa  upon  prohibition,  which  has  become 
the  settled  poHoy  of  the  State,  and  iqwn  whidi  than 
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Bhould  be  no  backward  step.  We  stoDd  for  the  ootn- 
plete  enforcemeDt  of  the  law. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitistioD 
for  the  Bottlement  of  diflbrenou  between  ooiporstioiu 
and  orgaoized  labor. 

We  eameitly  indorse  tbe  eminently  wise,  vigonnu, 
and  eoongeous  administration  of  Got.  Lam  bee. 

The  Greenback  Labor  party  met  in  State  con- 
vention at  Cedar  Rapids  on  Aug.  20,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Elias 
Doty;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  M.  McBonald; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  E.  M.  Famsworth 
(for  both  terms) ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Rob- 
ert Garret;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, T.  F.  Tobio.  The  platform  favors  restora- 
tion of  fractional  carrency,  ownership  of  rail- 
roads by  the  State,  a  secret  ballot,  and  free  trade. 
It  contains  also  the  following  declarations: 

That  paper  money  ia  more  oooveaient  than  metal, 
and  just  aa  valuable  when  properly  created;  there- 
fore we  favor  a  Qovemment  laaoe  of  paper  money  in 
volume  sufflcient  to  trunsaot  the  buunew  fil  tiia  coun- 
try on  a  cash  basis,  to  Che  cxolosion  of  all  other  law- 
created  moneys  and  credits. 

Wo  favor  the  raising  of  all  revenoe  fVom  a  direct 
tax  OD  land.  We  also  favor  the  abolition  of  all  other 
tax  collecting  and  useless  burdens  that  have  been  eo- 
tabltahed  by  Gonffreas  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  making 
plaoes  for  politiciu  ftiends,  to  the  end  that  our  tancu 
may  not  be  overburdened  by  needless  taxation. 

On  Sept.  4  the  Union  Labor  party  held  its  State 
Convention  at  Des  Moines,  and  nominated  for 
Governor,  S.  B.  Downing;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Ezra  Brownell;  for  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, li.  H.  Griffith;  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instmct-ion,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bellangee;  for 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  L.  H.  Weller  for 
the  short  term  and  M.  II.  Jones  for  the  long 
term.  The  platform  favors  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  the  people,  loaning  money  to 
farmers  by  the  Government  at  low  rates  of  in- 
terest, Government  operation  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  the  Aostralian  ballot  system,  and  rec- 
lamation of  unearned  land-grant  claims. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Sioux 
City  on  Sept.  18,  Its  nominees  were :  For  Gov- 
ernor, Horace  Boies;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
S.  L.  Bestow;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
William  F.  Brannan  wr  both  terms;  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Thomas  M. 
Irish;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  David  Mor- 
gan.  The  platform  included  the  following : 

We  renew  our  opposition  to  the  unoonstituUonal  and 
nujuat  policy  of  hifth-tariff  taxation,  whiob  robs  the 
many  to  enrich  the  few,  and  we  denounce  the  fallacy 
of  the  Republican  state  platform  of  Iowa  that  a  high 
tariff  ia  or  can  bo  any  proteotion  to  the  fiumer. 

We  favor  the  Australian  system  of  voting. 

We  rocoi;nizu  the  dootrlnu  of  State  and  Xational 
regulation  of  railroads  and  otiier  corporations,  and  ap- 
prove the  Name. 

In  the  interest  of  true  temperance  we  demand  the 
paHsuge  of  a  carefully  fpiardetl  license  tax  law  which 
shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of  liccnsea  in  towns, 
towuships,  and  municipal  corporations  of  the  State  by 
vote  of  the  peojile  of  such  corporations,  and  whiuh 
ehuU  provide  that  for  each  license  an  annual  tax  of 
$500  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  nuch  tiuilicr 
tax  as  the  town,  township,  or  municipal  corporation 
shall  prescribe,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  go  to  the  use 
ofsucn  municipalities. 

The  campaign  was  short,  and  its  results  were 
surprising.    The  returns  for  Governor  sliowcd 


that  Boies,  the  Democratic  candidate,  had  re- 
ceived 180,111  votes  or  6.573  more  than  Hutchi- 
son, and  had  been  elected.  Poyneer,  Republican, 
received  177,613  votes  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
gainst  176,031  votes,  for  Bestow,  Democrat ;  and 
the  other  Republican  candidates  were  elected  by 

Eluralities  varying  from  3^91  to  8,480,  the  latter 
Bing  the  plunlity  of  JSmilh,  candidato  for  Rail- 
road  Commissioner.  The  Union  Labor  vote 
averaged  about  6,600,  the  Prohibition  vot»  about 
1,200,  and  the  Greenback  vote  was  scattering. 
This  was  the  first  election  since  1853  in  which 
the  Democrats  have  been  even  partially  success- 
ful, the  election  of  Peter  A.  Dey  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  in  1888  alone  excepted.  The  over- 
turn was  ascribed  in  part  to  tbe  anti-railroad  at- 
titude of  the  Republican  partj.  and  in  part  to  ihe 
internal  dissensions  aroused  in  that  party  by  the 
contest  in  the  nominating  convention.  The  usu- 
ally lar^  Republican  majority  in  the  General 
Assembly  almost  disappeared.  The  Senate  of 
1890  will  contain  28  Republicans,  20  Democrats, 
1  Union  Labor  man,  and  I  Independent  Tbe 
House  will  be  evenly  divided — 50  Republicans, 
45  Democrats,  4  Union  Labor  men,  and  1  Inde- 
pendent.  The  Union  Labor  men  and  the  Inde- 

g indents  are  expected  to  act  in  all  cases  with  the 
emocrats. 

Bnrllngton,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Des 
Moines  County,  Iowa,  137  miles  southeast  of 
Des  Moines,  207  miles  by  railroad  west  south- 
west of  Chicago,  and  213  miles  north  bv  west 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  vest  buik  of  Mississippi 
river.  It  was  settled  in  June,  1833,  was  named, 
for  Burlington,  Vt,  in  January,  1834,  and  was 
surveyed  and  incorporated  in  1837.  In  1875  the 
city  reorganized  under  the  general  incorporation 
laws  of  Iowa.  The  population  in  1889  was  30,- 
000.  At  this  point  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi consists  mostly  of  steep  cliffs  of  oartioiuf- 
erous  limestone,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent materials  for  builuing,  paving,  and  tbe 
manufacture  of  lime.  The  stone  quarries  are 
rich  in  the  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  era,  par- 
ticularly of  the  crinoid  family.  The  summits  of 
these  cliffs  are  capped  with  30  or  40  feet  of 
diluvial  clay,  which,  with  a  surface  stratum  of 
vegetable  mold,  forms  the  table-land  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  base  of  these  cliffs  tlie  slope  of  their 
debris  passes  into  the  river.  From  the  water- 
level  to  the  elevated  plateau  that  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fertile  prairie  toward  the  west  is 
an  elevation  of  about  200  feet.  The  business  part 
of  the  city  occupies  a  semicircular  basin  formed 
by  the  convergence  of  several  ravines.  The  resi- 
dences are  mainly  on  the  upper  devations,  and 
command  extended  views.  The  Mississippi  here 
is  broad,  deep,  and  beautifully  wooded,  with 
verdant  islands.  The  city  covers  6,400  acres,  and 
is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  the  houses 
Iwing  chioily  of  briok.  In  1889  there  were  13 
public  schools,  with  81  teachers  and  4,445  pupils, 
the  average  attendance  being  2,910.  Four  iT^t- 
estant  and  three  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
twhools  had  an  average  attendance  of  700  pupils. 
A  business  college,  organized  in  1879,  had  an  av- 
erage annual  attendance  -of  680  students.  The 
Burlington  Institute,  a  Baptist  University,  found- 
ed in  1854,  was  temporarily  closed  on  account  of 
extensive  public  improvements  affecting  the 
property.  There  were  in  1889  28  church  organi- 
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tiouB,  S  being  Roman  Catholic ;  a  Sunday-school 
attendance  of  7,000,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation membersMp  of  SOD,  and  a  local  branch 
of  the  American  Hnmane  Education  Society. 
Several  of  the  Protestant  church  buildings  are 
oostljr  and  ornate.  St.  Francis  Hospital  vas  built 
in  1887  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  public  library, 
founded  in  1868,  vras  in  1885  established  as  a  free 
library  and  domiciled  in  the  city  hall.  It  has 
12,000  volumes.  There  are  two  English  and 
one  German  daily  newspapers,  two  weekly  pa- 
pers, and  '  three  monthly  periodicals,  literary 
and  educational.  Burlington  is  between  the 
extensive  coal  mines  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  with  a 
wealth  of  forest  supplies  st  hand.  The  city  is 
also  the  center  of  a  vast  railroad  system,  and  nas 
large  lumber  and  iron  interests.  Its  manufacto- 
ries include  rolling  and  wire  mills ;  iron,  brass, 
and  stove  foundries;  linseed  oil  and  flouring 
mills;  wagon,  implement,  desk,  furniture,  and 
trunk  lactones;  carriage  works,  pianing-mills, 
machine  shops,  broom  and  woodenwaro  ractories, 
and  many  others.  There  are  three  grain  eleva- 
tors. The  jobbing  trade  covers  all  lines,  and  the 
retail  custom  comes  from  both  sides  of  the  river. 
There  are  three  national  and  two  State  (savings) 
banks,  having  a  total  working  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000  and  deposits  in  December,  lw9,  aggregating 
$3,250,000,  Other  financial  iiutitutions  are  a 
joint  stock  fire  insurance  company,  a  loan  and 
building  association,  and  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany. In  JTovcraber,  1889,  the  post  office  col- 
lected and  delivered  393,018  pieces  of  maiL 
Burlington  has  the  Holly  system  of  water-works, 
opened  in  1878,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  6,500,000 
gallons;  20  mites  of  mains  and  S16  hydrants; 
cost,  $300,000.  The  ftre  department,  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  is  paid,  the  annual  expense  be- 
ing $12,000.  The  fire  apparatus  cost  $20,000. 
The  Gamewell  alarm  is  used,  there  being  twenty- 
one  street  boiei  The  sewage  system  covers 
three  mil^  of  mains;  cost,  $144,000.  Street 
railways  traverse  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the 
principal  streets  are  paved  with  brick  and  gran- 
ite. Steam  heating  works  supply  the  business 
section,  and  there  are  two  electric  light  and 
power  companies  and  one  gas  company.  The 
Telephone  Exchange,  in  December,  1889.  operated 
282  instruments.  The  Commercial  Club,  com- 
posed of  fifty  merchants,  was  organized  in  1887. 
In  1889  the  assessed  valuation  of  city  property, 
real  and  personal,  was  $5,078,713,  on  a  basis  of 
about  one  sixth  value.  The  city  is  noted  for  its 
few  business  failures,  its  fine  natural  drainage, 
and  its  pure  atmosphere.    The  average  tem- 

Serature  is  about  50°  Fahr.  The  average  annual 
eath-rate  is  slightly  under  10  per  1 ,000.  Among 
the  finer  buildings  are  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
the  Post-Offlce,  the  Court  House,  Masonic  Temple. 
Mid  the  Odd  Fellows*  building.  Many  of  the 
residences  are  beantif  al  and  costly,  and  the  city 
abounds  in  shade  trees.  The  Union  Depot  is  a 
modem  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  and  sixty- 
six  passenger  trains  daily  enter  and  leave  it. 
Across  the  river  are  lowlands,  subject  to  occa- 
sional inundation,  which  extend  ea.<itward  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  the  Illinois  blu&;  and  here, 
opposite  the  citj',  are  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad  stock  yards,  a  hotel  for 
stock  men  and  einployt^s,  and  a  saw-milL  The 
place  is  known  as  East  Bu&unotoh. 


West  Buklikgton,  a  town  in  Des  Moines  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  three  miles  west  of  Burlington,  was  in- 
corpo rated  in  1883;  the  population  in  1889  was 
1,700.  It  covers  over  forty  acres.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  have 
nine  large  construction  and  repair  shops  here, 
employing  700  men.  A  large  foundry,  a  broom 
factory,  and  minor  industries  give  employment 
to  an  average  of  135  persons.  The  town  in  1889 
had  one  public  school  with  four  teachers  and  196 

Spils,  besides  one  Lutheran  and  one  Roman 
tholic  parochial  school.  There  were  five  Prot- 
estant churches  and  one  Roman  Catholic  There 
is  a  system  of  water  works  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  384,000  gallons,  and  three  fire  companies.  The 
town  is  level  and  well  laid  out. 

IRRIGATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Between  the  lower  half  of  the  Missouri  valley 
and  the  Pacific  coast  stretches  an  area  of  the 
United  States  where  the  rainftdl  is  too  small 
to  permit  successful  agriculture,  and  artificial 
watering  or  irrigation  becomes  necessary.  This 
arid  region  stretches  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
northward  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  into  Canada  as  far  as  Fort  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  and  up  the  western  side  of  the  Rockies 
into  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  as  far  as 
the  open  vallevs  of  Thompson  and  Eraser  rirera 
extend.  Soutoward  of  the  United  States  it  in- 
cludes all  the  interior  plateau  country  of  north- 
em  and  central  Mexico.  Roughly  estimated,  the 
dry  area  of  the  United  States,  being  that  in 
which  precipitation  ranges  from  twenty  inches 
down  to  about  two  inches  per  annum,  would,  if 
com  pactlyplaced,  be  nearly 1,000 milessquare.  The 
pubnc-land  areas  within  the  lines  indicated  are 
estimated  at  1,388,705  sfjuare  miles.  In  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Territory  only  one 
third  of  the  whole  area  is  arid ;  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  half;  in  Texas  one  fifth.  The  pop- 
ulation of  this  region  in  1880  was  1,964,014.  The 
property  valuation  was  stated  at  $2,113,150,000. 
But  the  dry  region  is  broken  by  mountain  ranges 
and  other  limited  areas  of  sufficient  rainfall,  and 
its  boundaries  are  continually  diminishing  as  ex- 
perience enables  farmers  tocultivate  certain  crops 
whereafewyearsagoit  was  believed  nothing  would 
succeed  without  irrigation.  This  arid  region,  so 
far  as  practical  husbandry  is  concerned,  em- 
braces the  whole  country  from  the  100th  merid- 
ian westward  to  the  Pacific,  exoept  the  very 
humid  const  district  from  Northern  California  to 
British  Columbia  and  backward  along  Colum- 
bia river,  and  it  amounts  to  one  third  of  the  , 
whole  United  States  (excluding  Alaska) ;  while 
in  Canada  it  embraces  a  region  about  the  size  of 
Dakota,  and  in  Mexico  a  still  greater  expanse. 
Throughout  this  whole  extent  only  small  favored 
spots  here  and  there  will  admit  of  dependence 
upon  rain. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  lands 
in  the  arid  region  are  irrigable ;  in  fact,  the  pro- 
portion thus  useful  is  very  small.  Lai^  areas 
of  stony  and  saline  lands  occur,  as  in  the  Mojave 
and  Colorado  deserts  and  those  of  the  Great 
Basin.  Another  large  portion  is  too  elevated  for 
agriculture,  on  account  of  frosts.  A  third  class 
of  unavailable  lands  are  those  found  on  the  foot- 
hills, dry  mesas,  and  somewhat  elevated  wator- 
sh6ds,  tilce  that  between  the  Platte  and  the  Ar- 
kansas, which  are  out  of  reach  of  irrigation  by 
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ordinary  methods.  The  timber  or  pasturage  on 
these  rejected  areas  may  make  them  otherwise 
valuable,  nevertheless.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
oonsidered  that  not  all  the  living  streams  of  the 
arid  region  are  available  for  irrigation,  the  ex- 
ceptions includitur  thd  rivers  most  important 
^(eographically.  Some  of  the  large  streams  run 
in  deep  gorges  so  far  below  the  general  surface 
of  the  country  that  they  can  not  be  used  ;  for  ex- 
ample, Colorado  river  carries  a  great  volume  of 
water,  but  no  portion  of  it  can  be  utilized  within 
the  Territory  of  Utah  from  the  fact  that  its  chan- 
nel is  so  much  below  the  adjacent  lands.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  smaller  streams  can  be 
whoHy  employed  in  agriculture,  and  are  those  of 
most  service.  The  irrigable  arable  space  in  the 
West  is  therefore  practically  restricted  to  such 
lowlands  (usually  bordering  on  streams)  as  can 
be  reached  by  water  led  in  canals  from  some  head 
point  farther  up  the  streani,  and  to  the  extent 
for  which  there  is  water  available.  Sometimes 
Che  land  may  lie  well  in  a  valley,  but  the  water 
supply  may  be  too  small  at  the  proper  season  to 
bnng  it  all  under  irriration  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stream  may  furnish  more  water  than  can  be 
led  upon  the  contiguous  lands,  because  these  are 
too  elevated.  Another  deduction  must  be  made 
for  cases  where  the  water  of  certain  lakes  or 
streams,  otherwise  available,  is  injurious  to  crops 


this  often  involves  a  conflict  with  rights  and 
privileges  in  other  directions.  A  local  watra 
supply  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  average 
cubical  contents  of  any  lake  or  reservoir,  and  the 
discha^  of  the  streams  from  which  the  pro- 
posed canals  are  to  draw  their  water,  at  the  sea- 
sons when  it  is  needed.  Bat  it  is  only  lately  that 
this  has  been  done  accurately  in  the  West,  and 
DOW  competent  engineers  are  everywhere  collectr 
ing  data.  In  Colorado,  for  example, gauge  rods, 
current  meters,  and  clock-work  roisters,  record- 
ing the  mean  daily  discharge  in  cubic-  feet,  have 
been  set  up  by  the  State  Engineer  in  several  im- 
portant streams,  and  will  be  placed  in  others, 
until  the  ganj^ng  of  all  has  been  made.  These 
results  are  recoraed  on  map  and  flats  of  the 
water  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided. 
In  California  there  are  said  to  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication fine  drainage  and  topographical  rnapa, 
each  covering  the  entire  State,  as  well  as  detail 
maps  lowing  rivers,  dlU^ea,  land  divisions,  and 
extent  and  dassiflcations  of  irrigations  in  varioos 
districts.  It  may  be  useful  to  give  the  mean  dis- 
charges on  June  16,  of  a  few  of  the  lai^r  rivers 
of  eastern  C-olorado  as  indicating  what  streams 
of  similar  size  and  watershed  may  be  expected  to 
do  elsewhere  at  that  season  of  average  nigh  war- 
ter.  These  averages  are  from  observations  ex- 
tending over  from  one  to  five  years. 
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by  reason  of  the  detrimental  salts  that  it  con- 
tains; and  lastly,  there  is  the  consumption  of 
water  in  mining  or  for  milling  purposes  and  for 
domestic  use,  diminishing  the  farmers'  resources 
in  equal  proportion. 

On  the  otner  hand,  in  many  localities  where 
river-fed  ditches  are  out  of  the  question,  the 
stora^  of  water  in  reservoirs  or  procuring  it  by 
artesian  wells  may  supply  the  deficiency  and 
BUsti^n  agriculture.  Mi^or  John  W.  Powell  has 
estimated  the  total  reclaimable  area  within  the 
arid  region  at  enough  to  make  eight  States  of  the 
size  of  Indiana,  and  to  support  a  population  of 
more  than  8,600,000  farmers,  not  counting  the 
village  and  city  population  to  which  such  an 
agricultural  populace  would  give  support. 

Measurement  and  Duty  of  Water.— Little 
can  be  done  toward  systematic  irrigation  in  any 
region  until  three  facts  are  fairly  well  deter^ 
mmcd:  1,  what  supply  of  water  can  be  depend- 
ed upon ;  2,  how  far  this  supply  will  go — that 
is,  how  much  work  a  definite  unit  of  water 
will  do — which  is  called  the  "duty"  of  water; 
and  3,  the  means  of  precise  measurement  of  the 
water.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  le^l 
rights  of  the  public  and  of  individuals  with 
referent  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigating,  since 


Knowing  the  source  of  supply,  a  man  or  cor- 
poration proposing  to  build  a  reservoir  or  canal, 
or  both,  can  arrive  at  the  limit  of  its  capacity, 
after  subtracting,  if  necessary,  the  water  to  whiai 
there  are  prior  claima  This  is  merely  a  matter 
of  calculating  the  size  of  the  wet  cross  section 
of  a  canal  needed  to  carry  a  certain  maximum 
of  water  at  a  known  velocity  of  current,  the  lat- 
ter factor  defjending,  of  course,  upon  the  grade. 
The  amount  is  generally  estimated  in  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  so  far  no  great  difficulty  has 
been  encountered.  The  laws  of  Colorado  and 
some  other  States  require  the  insertion,  by  its 
owner,  near  the  head  of  each  ditch,  of  a  "  rating 
flume,"  which  is  practically  only  an  open  box  so 
placed  in  the  ditch  as  to  carry  the  greatest  amount 
of  water  likely  to  enter  therein.  The  water  in 
the  square  cross  section  of  this  flume,  when  the 
head  ^te  is  raised  so  as  to  admit  all  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  is  easily  calculated  by  an  officer  of 
the  State,  and  the  ditch  is  officially  rated  ac- 
cordingly. Changes  of  grade  and  form  and  ac* 
cidents  compel  an  annual  rerating.  To  facili- 
tate the  measurement  of  ditches  with  or  without 
this  device,  Colorado  distributes  to  her  farmers 
a  pamphlet  giving  directions  and  algebruc  fct- 
muln  for  determining  the  ouTTing  capacity  ot 
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all  sorts  of  conduits.  Wben  it  is  proposed,  first 
to  estimate,  and  second  to  measure  the  amount 
that  each  farmer  requires  to  draw  from  the  natu- 
ral stream  or  main  ditch,  a  new  difficulty  arises 
in  the  question,  "Uow  much  do  1  need  for  so 
many  acres  !  "  or  "  How  far  will  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  go  f "  This  is  called  estimating  upon  the 
duty  of  water. 

Dntr  of  Water  In  Irrigation;— Major  Pow- 
ell tooK  great  pains  in  his  surveys  of  the  arid 
region  years  ago  to  determine  what  amount  the 
above-given  unit  (a  second-foot)  would  supply, 
and  concluded  that  the  area  should  be  from  80 
to  100  acres  when  applied  most  economically. 
This  was  in  Utah,  and  has  usually  been  accepted 
for  California  as  well;  but*it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  generally  true  it  is.  A  great  many  con- 
siderations must  Qualify  any  general  statement. 
It  depends  upon  tne  kind  of  soil  to  be  watered, 
some  soils  holding  water  well,  while  others  permit 
almost  immediate  evaporation  or  rapid  percola- 
tion, on  whether  it  is  old  or  new  land,  or  whether 
the  land  is  used  during  the  whole  or  only  part 
of  the  year,  on  the  kind  of  crops  to  be  raised,  on 
the  climate  with  reference  to  rainfall  and  the 
winds — the  latter  controlling  evaporation — and 
on  the  skill  and  the  theories  of  the  irrigator. 
"  Any  statement,"  says  Mr,  Greene  (State  Engi- 
neer's report,  1888),  "in  which  the  duty  of  water 
in  Colorado  is  expressed  as  a  definite  quantity 
is  arbitrary.  It  differs  with  the  slightest  change 
in  any  of  the  governing  conditions.  As  there  is 
a  demand  for  general  results  in  this  matter,  it 
may  be  said,  relative  to  the  duty  of  water  on 
the  plains  of  Colorado,  measured  where  distrib- 
uted to  the  land,  that  one  second-foot  running 
throughout  the  irrigation  season,  in  addition  to 
about  five  inches  of  rainfall  during  April  and 
May  and  4*5  inches  during  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust,  if  distributed  with  fair  care  to  diversified 
crops,  on  what  might  be  called  average  land, 
would  irrigate  from  sixty  to  seventy  acres.  It 
is  noticed  that  to  accomplish  this  duty  it  must 
be  measured  where  placed  upon  the  land.  As 
in  ditches  of  considerable  length,  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  lose  by  evapo- 
ration and  seepage  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  wa- 
ter turned  into  the  ditch,  the  estimated  duty  of 
the  water  turned  into  the  ditch  might  be  placed 
at  fifty  acres.  But  as  the  ditches  are  used  they 
lose  less  water,  as  a  rule,  from  year  to  year  by 
percolation  ;  and  the  lands  to  which  they  supply 
water  need,  after  several  applications  of  the 
water,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  less  water  than 
at  first,  and  since,  as  water  increases  in  value  it 
is  mor?  economically  used,  the  duty  of  water, 
whatever  be  the  locus  of  the  measurement,  is 
continually  increasing  in  Colorado.  If  the  duty 
of  water  in  connection  with  some  of  our  streams 
is  considered,  it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  losses  by  seepage  and  evaporation,  the 
efficiency  of  the  water  can  be  placed  at  over  100 
acres  per  second-foot.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  return  of  ranch  of  the  water  diverted  by  the 
npper  ditches  to  the  channel  of  the  stream  and 
its  rediversion  by  lower  ditches,  so  that  portions 
of  it  are  again  and  again  distributed  to  tne  land. 
With  jnore  storage  reservoirs,  this  duty  will  be 
still  further  increased." 

It  has  been  legally  determined  in  California. 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  that  the  unit  of 


measurement  for  the  distribution  of  natural 
streams  shall  be  one  cubic  foot  per  second  ;  and 
probably  the  same  system  will  be  adopted  uni- 
versally" for  the  sale  of  water  by  ditch  owners  to 
consumers.  But  the  law  of  Colorado  and  the 
customs  of  the  Southwestern  Territories  con- 
template this  sale  by  the  inch.  Sale  by  the  inch 
was  very  well  in  early  times  wben  canals  were 
few  and  water  abundant,  but  it  was  extremely 
inaccurate  and  variable  under  the  best  devices 
of  measurement  and  forms  of  meter.  These  me- 
ters have  been  many,  but  all  consist  of  a  box  re- 
ceiving water  by  a  little  fall,  and  then  delivering 
it  to  the  consumers'  ditch  through  an  aperture, 
with  a  sliding  door  marked  in  inches.   An  aper- 
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ture  one  inch  square  will  give,  theoretically,  in 
Colorado,  about  45  cubic  inches  of  water  every 
second  ;  but  this  varies  with  so  many  changing 
circumstances  that,  although  a  consumer  knows 
how  much  he  pays  for,  he  has  no  idea  how  much 
water  he  really  gets  or  uses.  In  many  cases,  as 
where  a  ditch  has  been  built  by  co-operation,  or 
where  a  lateral  ditch  is  to  be  wholly  divided 
among  several  farms,  the  proper  division  of  the 
water  Decomes  important.  Tno  ordinary  device 
is  a  flume  set  lengthwise  and  filling  the  whole 
ditch,  with  a  partition  which  divert^  just  that 
proportion  of  water  to  which  each  consumer  is 
entitled,  whatever  may  be  the  total  amount  in 
the  ditch.  Men  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  have 
no  interest  in  anything  tut  their  own  fraction; 
but  those  below,  and  especially  the  last  man, 
who  can  get  only  what  the  others  leave,  and  often 
finds  it  sadly  less  than  the  theory  calls  for.  has 
a  vital  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  men 
above  him.  There  mav  be  no  fraud  in  their 
practices,  and  still  he  will  not  get  his  share  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  when  a  ditch  is  carrying 
only  a  little  water,  the  waste  bv  seepage,  evapo- 
ration, etc.,  is  much  greater  than  when  it  has 
a  fnll  and  rapid  current.  Where  the  dividing 
partition  is  permanent,  no  fraud  can  be  charged, 
but  often  this  partition  is  movable,  chained  in 
place,  and  locked  by  the  water  commissioner; 
and  in  thiscase  it  is  possible  fora  dishonest  man 
(to  whom  the  temptation  is  of  t-en  very  great)  to  pry 
open  his  gate  bv  a  wed^  so  as  to  admit  far  more 
water  than  could  legitimately  pass  into  his  gate- 
way. Other  methods  of  division  are  employed, 
but  a  generally  satisfactory  and  trustworthy 
means  of  dividing  water  among  consumers  has 
got  to  be  adopted. 
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L^al  Qaestioiu. — As  the  power  and  ralue 
of  water  becomes  so  great,  to  a  country  depend- 
ent upon  irrigation,  as  to  make  its  presence  and 
use  the  prime  necessity  of  individual  and  public 
prospenty,  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  looms 
up.  The  general  I^al  aspect  of  irrigation  the 
world  over  nas  been  summarized  by  Hintou  thus: 
"  1.  The  maintenance  of  a  general  sovereignty 
among  all  civilized  nations  over  all  navigable 
waters.  2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  or  eommon-law 
jurisprudence  recognizes  riparian  rights  or  con- 
trol over  running  water,  or  other  natural  sup- 
plies, of  the  owners  of  the  land  bordering  there- 
on. 3.  The  Latin  jurisprudence,  and  all  codes 
founded  thereon,  as  well  as  all  the  Oriental  codes, 
customs,  and  systems,  place  all  natural  waters  as 
subject  to  '  servitude ' ;  therefore  public  prop- 
erty subject  to  economic  individual  use  through 
community  rules  or  legislative  enactments.  In 
this  country  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  codes  and 
customs  in  this  direction  govern  in  large  poi^ 
tions  of  our  aoathwest  temtory.**  Amoi^  the 
Indian  and  Mexican  farmers  of  Mew  Mexico  and 
Arizona  the  community  customs  have  worked 
very  well  for  three  centuries ;  and  also  in  Utah, 
where  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  princi- 
ples of  brotnerly  assistance  have  hitherto  sufficed 
to  regulate  this  matter  and  settle  any  disputes 
that  may  have  arisen  ;  but  in  both  these  in- 
stances the  operations  were  simple  and  the  de- 
mand for  water  has  not  overtaxed  the  supply 
available  without  any  very  expensive  or  corpo- 
rate works.  In  the  larger  and  differently  con- 
stituted communities,  like  California  and  Colo- 
rado, whose  systematic  irrigation  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  necessary,  primitive  customs  like  these 
have  been  found  whoUjr  inadequate.  In  Cali- 
fornia— where  the  Mexican  customs  and  code 
which  had  prevailed  among  the  missions  and 
villages  of  the  southern  counties  previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  Americans  in  1S49  were  brought 
into  rude  contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  dootrme 
of  riparian  rights,  which  came  in  with  the  East- 
em  immi^nts — the  matter  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  in  State  legislation,  and  it  is 
not  ^et  settled.  As  soon  as  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia was  begun  by  the  American  residents,  it 
was  perceived  that  there  would  be  an  irrepress- 
ible conflict  between  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mon law  on  the  subject  of  riparian  rights  and 
the  requirements  of  agriculture  in  a  region  re- 
quiring irrigation.  The  declaration  of  the  for- 
mer, that  every  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  the 
undiminished  volume  of  the  stream  (intended 
evidently  for  the  safe  guarding  of  the  interests 
of  the  uses  of  water  power),  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  is  incompatible  with  such  use.  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  very  existence  of  agriculture  in 
the  arid  region.  Vet  this  law  has  been  invoked 
again  Mid  again  in  California  by  riparian  own- 
ers claiming  the  nndimintshed  volume  of  the 
streams  from  those  above  them,  while  fully  in- 
tending to  use  it  freely  on  their  own  luids.  Nu- 
merous (nstly  and  protracted  lawsuits  are  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  of  the  State,  which  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  conflict  of  the  acknowledged  foun- 
dation of  American  civil  law  with  the  manifest 
equities  of  the  cases  before  them.  The  fore- 
stalling, by  means  of  the  pre-emption,  homestead, 
or  timber  privil^^es,  of  all  the  water  supply  from 


springs  available  during  the  dry  season  has,  in 
California,  created  a  situation  that  makes  such 
pre-eroptors  lords  of  all  thev  survejr,  since  no 
one  can  occupy  the  adjacent  lands  without  pay- 
ing tribute  for  water  supply.  The  control  of 
water  nsed  in  irrigation  ditches  in  California  is 
almost  altogether  based  upon  the  right  of  prior 
appropriation  '*  in  pursuance  of  custom  rather 
than  law.  The  agitation  of  this  subject  in  Cali- 
fornia culminated  in  conventions  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  laws  that  should  settle  the  matter, 
and  that  of  1887  adopted  the  following  propo- 
sitions as  the  demands  of  irrigators : 

1.  The  declaratioD  that  every  natund  stream  and 
water  Bource  ia  publio  property. 

X.  That  tho  appropnatioQ  ior  benefloial  uses  of  any 
BOtfb  Btream  must  be  made  under  logialative  emwt- 
manta. 

8.  That  all  water  to  appn^iriated  in  the  State  is 

declared  to  be  a  public  use. 

4.  Kates  and  renta  for  use  are  to  be  fixed  by  public 
authority,  but  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  capital 
actually  expended  in  oonstriicting  irrigaUon  works. 

In  Colorado,  common  law  was  at  the  founda- 
tion of  procedure,  but  in  irrigation  matters  it 
has  almost  disappeared  under  the  doctrine  of 
priority  of  appropriation.  This  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  felt  by  men  working  gold  placers  on 
the  public  domain  of  securing  an  indefeasible 
right  by  first  use  (beneficial)  of  the  water  that 
was  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  dis- 
covered claims.  This  doctrine  has  been  le^ized 
by  the  United  States  in  its  mining  ana  land 
laws,  and  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of 
Colorado. 

In  tho  matter  of  State  legislation,  the  water 
laws  of  Colorado,  now  adopted  by  Wyoming,  are 
conceded  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  just. 
That  code  provides : 

Tho  publio  obaraeter  of  all  natural  mter  Houroea. 

Muntains  tho  doctrine  of  prior  wpropriatioD. 

That  tiw  farmer  has  flnt  claim  m  unaj^roinlated 
water. 

That  unuBed  water  must  be  returned  to  the  stream. 
That  irri|)Fatioii  works  shall  have  legal  right  of  way. 
That  the  standard  of  measurament  sbdl  be  flxed 
by  law. 

Water  districts  to  be  formed  with  oommlsnonen  to 
settle  disputes  and  water  maiit«ni  to  dlfltribate;  ap- 
peals to  district  oourta  biAaft  allowed. 

Refriatratinn  in  county  olerk'n  office  of  all  water  ap- 

propriationfi. 

Franchises  to  he  ((ranted  with  power  to  constraot 
works  and  levy  rents. 
Provi^ng  for  a  State  engineer. 

In  a  large  number  of  oases  the  fiarmeoB  own 
stock  in  the  ditch  corporation  whose  water  they 
use.  To  such  a  company  they  pay  a  certain  fee, 
as  to  a  common  carrier,  for  transportation  of  the 
water  to  which  their  shares  oi  stock  entitle 
them ;  for  any  additional  supply  they  must  pay 
as  if  they  were  ontside  customers.  The  stock  of 
some  of  the  early  canals  has  appreciated  enor^ 
mously  in  value ;  and  the  "  w^r  rights  "  ad- 
hering to  a  piece  of  cultivated  prc^rty,  or  to 
land  accessible  to  an  existing  ditch,  often  con- 
stitute the  major  part  of  its  value. 

Methods. — ^Thc  actual  methods  of  irrigation 
in  the  United  States  are  very  simple.  A  main 
canal  or  ditch  brings  water  from  streams  that 
may  be  miles  away.  These  canals  come  from  a 
stream  that  is  fed  by  the  melting  of  snows  on 
the  mountain  tops  in  May,  Jttne,'and  July — ^Just 
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the  time  when  water  in  the  canal  is  most  needed,  face,  then  run  one  furrow  along  the  upper  side 
The  canals  are  carried  along  with  a  descent  of  of  the  field  to  receive  the  water.  A  small  open- 
only  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  per  mile,  winding  ing  with  a  hoe  against  the  furrows  or  hollows 
around  hills  or  uneven  ground  to  maintain  a  between  the  rows  allows  the  water  to  flow  alonir 
uniform  grade.  If  the  ground  and  the  stream  the  furrows  and  soak  into  each  side  of  then? 
descend  rapidly,  the  canal  may  thus  be  carried  The  main  lateral  diteh  is  usually  permanent 
scores  of  miles  and  at  its  end  be  twenty,  fifty,  made  by  a  few  plow  furrows,  not  so  ^eep  as  to 
or  one  hundred  feet  above  the  parent  stream,  prevent  easy  driving  over  it.  The  small  field 
The  side  canals  are  Uken  out  at  different  places  channels  are  usuaUy  obliterated  in  the  general 
and  similarly  carried  over  or  around  uneven  plowing,  new  ones  being  made  or  left  when  the 
land  so  that  a  single  main  canal  may  irrigate  crop  is  put  in.  A  wheat  or  other  grain  or  ct»ss 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  The  "  lateral."  field  is  often  fiooded  over  its  whole  surfa^  by 
by  means  of  which  each  farmer  takes  his  supply  openings  from  the  ditch  along  the  higher  side 
ofwater,  comes  from  the  side  of  the  main  canal.  Another  method,  where  land  is  very  valuable 
and  extends  several  rods,  or  even  miles,  to  the  and  permanent  improvements  are  desirable  is  to 
upper  side  of  a  field,  into  a  plow  furrow  nearly  run  perforated  pipe,  like  drain  pipe,  one  and  a 
on  a  level,  and  the  water  m  this  ease  spreads  out  half  to  three  feet  underground,  and  let  water 
each  way.  trom  this  head  furrow  very  small  into  the  heads  of  them  to  soak  up  into  the  soil 
ones  are  made  with  a  r 
hoe,  or  quicker  with 
a  single-horse  small 
plow.  They  are  run 
in  such  direction,  re- 
quired by  the  confor- 
mation of  the  land, 
as  will  give  them  on- 
ly a  slight  descent. 
A  shovelful  of  earth 
in  the  plow  furrow 
at  the  entrance  of 
these  little  ditches 
keeps  them  closed. 
When  the  land  needs 
water,  the  little  gate 
or  sliding  board  at 
the  canal  is  raised. 

The  large  plow  furrow  being  filled  with  water, 
the  irrigator  opens  or  closes  the  upper  ends  of 
the  small  furrows  by  taking  out  a  shovel  of  earth. 
The  operator  walks  over  the  field,  and  where 
water  enough  is  not  flowing  out  in  any  place  he 
clips  off  a  bit  of  earth  from  the  side  of  tne  small 
ditch  or  furrow,  or  stops  the  flow  at  anv  point 
by  throwing  in  a  little  soil.  In  this  way  he  can, 
in  an  hour  or  two,  give  an  entire  field  what  would 
be  equal  to  a  heavy  soaking  rain.  This  may  be 
done  so  deeply  that  the  growing  crop  may  fiour- 
ish  through  the  hottest  season  or  drought,  with- 
out another  irrigation. 

Where  water  goes  deep,  it  is  only  very  slowly 
evaporated  from  the  surface,  while  the  roots  of 
the  crop  grow  downward  so  far  as  to  find  a  good 
defkl  of  moisture.  Usually  only  two,  or  at  most 
three,  such  irrigations  are  needed  on  a  wheat 
crop  grown  on  a  soil  that  is  literally  a  dry  ash 
heap.  The  number  of  irrigations  and  the  amount 
of  water  at  each  flowing  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  subsoil.  Some  land  requires  only  a 
single  flowing  in  May  or  June,  Sometimes  a 
flowing  about  the  heaaing-out  time  will  produce 
heavy  kernels.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  well 
flooded  before  the  seed  is  sown  and  once  or  ftwice 
afterward  unless  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
rain.  Most  farmers  using  irrigation  rather  pre- 
fer no  rain.  Having  a  supply  of  water  in  the 
canal  to  use  whenever  needed,  they  prefer  con- 
tinual hot  sunshine,  which  pushes  forward  growth 
most  rapidly. 

For  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  in  rows, 
for  fruit  trees,  etc.,  one  method  is  to  have  the 
rows  run  with  the  downward  incline  of  the  sai> 


In  this  way  one  has  a  positive  and  permanent 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

Adyantages  of  Irrigation.— "  Crops  thus  cul- 
tivated," to  quote  Prof.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  "are 
not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  rainfall.  The 
farmer  fears  no  droughts,  his  labors  are  seldom 
interrupted,  and  his  crops  are  rarely  injured  by 
storms.  Again,  the  water  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  and  plateaus  freighted  with  fertiliz- 
ing materials  derived  from  the  decaying  vegeta- 
tion and  soils  of  the  upper  regions  which  are 
spread  over  the  cultivated  lands.  It  is  probable 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  this  source  alone 
will  be  full  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the 
process.  When  the  fiow  of  water  over  the  land 
IS  too  great  or  too  rapid,  the  fertilizing  elemehts 
borne  in  the  waters  are  carried  past  the  fields 
and  a  washing  is  produced  which  deprives  the 
lands  irrigated  of  their  most  v^uable  elements 
and  little  streams  cut  the  fields  with  channels 
injurious  in  diverse  ways.  Experience  corrects 
these  errors,  and  the  irrigator  soon  learns  to 
flood  his  lands  gently,  evenly,  and  econom- 
ically." 

Subirrigation  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit 
raising  and  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables. 
The  remarkable  success  following  this  method 
in  Yuba  County,  Cal.,  is  noteworthy.  An  or- 
chardist  there  has  declared  that  one  acre  of  land 
irrigated  in  this  way  would  yield  returns  the  net 
value  of  which  was  equivalent  to  that  obtainable 
from  fifty  acres  of  land  irrigated  on  the  surface- 
Sediment  in  the  water  distributed  to  the  per- 
forated pipea  is  fatal  to  this  plan,  so  that  the 
water  must  be  settled  before  being  used. 
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Where  it  is  Decessary  to  irri^jate  hillsides,  what 
is  called  " hanfing  water"  is  resorted  to.  A 
high-line  ^toE  is  diig  two  feet  wide,  six  feet 
deep,  and  as  lonsr  as  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 
Below  this  first  ditch  and  at  intervals  of  ten 
feet  parallel  ditches  are  made.  An  iron  pipe  is 
then  run  along  the  end  of  the  ditches  with  a 
stop-cock  opposite  each.  The  ditches  are  next 
covered  with  slabs  laid  on  cross  pieces  sunk  about 
a  foot  in  the  ground.  The  sUAn  are  thm  cov- 
ered with  earth,  after  whioh  the  whole  hillside 
may  be  plowed  over.  When  the  crop  requires'it, 
water  ia  turned  into  the  ditches  from  the  pipe  at 
the  end  and  percolates  through  the  ground.  If 
a  lower  ditch  becomes  too  full  it  is  pumped  or 
tapped.  Another  method  is  to  plow  deep  fur- 
rows and  fill  them  with  straw,  then  cover  the 
straw  hj  a  return  plowing.  These  buried  lines 
of  straw  serve  as  onannels  for  the  water,  which 
is  admitted  at  the  highest  level. 

In  climates  having  a  long  growing  season,  so 
far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the  effects  of  ir- 
rigation on  actual  production  are  startling.  In 
southern  California  as  well  as  in  western  Ari- 
zona crops  may  be  started  at  any  season  (ex- 
cept  two  montos)  in  the  year,  and  this  holds 
troe  for  market  gardens  as  far  north  as  San 
Francisco.  In  Tulare  and  Kern  conntiea  five 
cuts  of  alfalfa  have  been  taken  off  the  same  field 
in  a  single  season  and  ten  tons  of  its  hay  made. 
So  with  sorghum,  Egyptian  com,  and  frsaxl  mil- 
let when  cut  for  forage,  of  which  with  irrigation 
three  heavy  cuts  have  been  made,  an  enormous 
yield,  whioh,  of  course,  could  be  maintained  only 
on  a  very  strong  soil  or  later  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
nure ;  but  irrigation  enables  the  &rmer  to  im- 
part to  the  penny  a  nimbleness  nnheard  of  in 
regions  dependent  upon  the  seasons  alone. 

Irrigation  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  hia  pas- 
tures green  in  autumn  or  start  them  early  in 
spring.  It  enables  him  to  produce  heavier  crops 
and  to  secure  a  lai^r  growth  of  fruit  trees, 
ohmbbury,  etc,  in  one  season  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  unaided  process  of  nature.  The 
same  stream  that  beaatifles  and  fertili^  his  soil 
can  be  led  by  his  door  and  made  to  famish  pow- 
er for  his  churn,  grindstone,  saw,  fanning  mill, 
etc.  Finallv,  it  adds  immensely  to  the  general 
beauty  of  tne  country,  keeping  shrubbery  ver- 
dant and  a  multitude  of  blossoming  plants  alive 
and  in  full  leaf  or  flower  throughout  the  year. 

Artesian  Wells. — Artesian  wells  may  become 
an  important  factor  in  irrigation  bv  supplying 
water  where  otherwise  it  is  unattainable.  Though 
the  soil  of  the  plains  between  the  100th  meridian 
and  the  Rocky  mountains  is  mainly  fertile,  the 
spaces  between  the  rivers  are  destitute  of  water 
during  summer  and  early  autumn.  Kxperiments 
with  artesian  wells  on  these  plains  previons  to 
1880  failed,  except  at  Pueblo,  CoL  In  1880  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  for  a  geological  survey 
and  the  patting  down  of'  test  wells.  The  report 
of  this  commission  was  interesting  scientifically, 
but  the  practical  outcome  was  discouraging. 
Nevertheless,  continual  experiment  and  search- 
ing has  bonie  fruit  in  that  region.  In  western 
Kansas  several  limited  spots  have  been  discov- 
ered where  wells  produce  sufllcient  water  for  a 
small  local  irrigation.  Robert  Hay  says,  in  the 
August  and  September  "  Report  of  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture  " : 


A  flow  of  100  ftalloDB  •  minute  in  ■fanost  exacUy 
800  cubic  feet  an  hour.  This  is  19,200  cubic  feet  a 
day.  This  would  oovcr  19,200  square  feet  of  land  one 
foot  deep,  or  280,400  Square  feet  of  land  one  inch  deep. 
An  acre  of  land  contains  sqaBre  feet,  whldi  la 
oootained  In  230,400,  5  SS  ttmes.  That  ia,  a  flow  of 
100  gallons  a  minute  would  in  one  day  cover  a  littk 
over  acres  one  inch  deep.  Supposing  one  third 
(which  is  a  lanie  eatimate)  of  this  water  were  lo«t  by 
evaporation,  this  would  anfflce  to  put  one  inch  of 
water  on  S6  acres  once  every  ten  daya  j[3i  acna  a 
day.)  This,  for  a  yeiir,  is  equal  to  a  ramlall  on  35 
acres  of  86  inohee— abundant  for  any  ^wth  of  ve^fe- 
tatioD.  It  IB  certain  also  that  except  m  eummer  the 
evaporation  would  not  equal  that  estimated  above. 
In  June,  July,  and  AuguHt  it  mifrht  be  desirable  to 
give  the  lo&d  half  an  ineh  water  every  five  dam, 
so  as  not  to  have  long  intervala.  A  well,  tiien,  of  a 
hundred  ^loos  a  mmute,  with  the  rainnll  of  ten 
inches  per  annum  (the  least  given  in  the  fourteen 
years'  reoordR  at  Dodfije  Cit;^),  would  be  ample,  if 
proporly  used,  for  the  urigation  of  50  acres  ch  land. 
It  is  a  reasonable  estimate  to  suppose  the  exiating 
Meade  County  wells  are  yielding  600  gallons  a  minute, 
BO  that  800  acres  could  readily  be  irrurated.  Tfaete 
are  other  districts  in  the  West  that  will  probably  do 
as  well,  thourh  the  proepeotoi's  drill  without  gwd- 
anoe  is  as  likely  to  miss  them  as  to  find  them. 

Laramie  City,  Wyoming, according  to  Hinton, 
is  the  center  of  an  artesian-well  district  In 
Colorado  artesian  wells  are  nnmerona,  Denver 
has  long  obtained  the  larger  part  of  its  drinking 
water  from  them ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
water  commissioner's  report  from  that  district, 
for  1888,  that  the  city  and  its  vicinity  possessed 
81  wells,  the  deepest  of  which  was  1,069  feet 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  also  possess  arteman 
wells.  In  Tulare  Countv,  Cat.,  there  are  ncMiy 
or  quite  100  artesian  wells,  and  in  Fresno  and 
Kem  counties  nearly  as  many  more.  They  cost 
about  f 1,200  each,  and  go  to  a  depth,' in  some 
instances,  of  350  feet.  In  the  Kem  County  "  ar- 
tesian belt"  farms  are  deemed  very  desirable. 
They  are  generally  small.  The  water  is  raised 
by  windmills  from  such  wells  as  do  not  overflow, 
and  the  irrigator  Is  able  to  nse  the  water  at  will ; 
and  as  tlie  wells  are  generally  in  the  frostless  or 
citms  belt,  they  are  fast  becoming  an  important 
agent  In  ^n  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  the 
same  source  of  supply  is  being  used  extensively. 

Reservoirs. — The  construction  of  reservoirs 
to  save  water  in  the  seasons  of  rainfall  or  snow 
melting,  until  it  shall  be  needed  in  the  season  of 
drought,  early  engaged  the  attention  of  agricnlt- 
urists.  The  tanks  or  irrigation  reservoirs  built 
by  the  ancients  in  southern  Asia  are  the  admi- 
ration of  engineers,  and  are  still  the  mainstay  of 
local  husbandry.  In  the  United  States  works  of 
that  kind  are  constmcted,  or  under  way,  in  CaU- 
fomia,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

The  reservoirs  of  California  are  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Portnnately,  some  of  the  tracts 
most  desirable  for  cultivation  lie  in  close  prox- 
imity to  catchment  reservoirs,  which  in  y««n 
past  have  been  constructed  to  serve  the  hydraulic 
or  placer  gold  fields.  The  inability  of  those  cor- 
porations to  dispose  of  the  dihrit,  so  destmctive 
to  agricultural  lands  below  if  poured  into  the 
Sacramento  and  its  confluents,  has  compelled 
the  disposal  of  their  storage  waters  for  irrigation 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  formerly 
prevailed.  One  of  the  greatest  reservoirs  lately 
constmcted  is  that  five  miles  above  Meroed, 
where  an  area  of  about  800  acrea  was  tomad 
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into  A  reservoir  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  4,000 
feet  long.  Five  Tears  were  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  this  work,  ,from  250  to  1,000 
men  and  from  200  to  SOO'  horses  being  con- 
stantly- employed.  The  reaervoir  is  supplied 
with  water  xram  Meroed  river  by  aoanal  twentv- 
seren  miles  long,  which  is  100  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  70  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  10  feet  deep.  Sev- 
eral long  tunnels  are  on  the  route  of  the  canal, 
some  of  them  for  great  distances  tbrongh  rock. 
These  are  so  large  that  a  four-horse  team  lias 
been  driven  through  them.  When  on  Feb.  1, 
1888,  it  was  "  ready  for  business,"  the  reservoir 
had  cost  $1,S00,000.  It  has  an  average  depth  of 
thirty  feet  of  water,  holding  about  5,500.000  gal- 
lons. This  can  hanlly  be  (»lled  a  storage  reser- 
voir, since  it  is  more  to  facilitate  distribution. 
It  is  not  expected  to  hold  enough  water  to  last 
for  auy  great  length  of  time  without  addition. 
The  canal  carries  a  flow  sufficient  in  itself,  witK- 
oat  the  distributing  reservoir,  to  irrigate  thous- 
ands of  acres. 

In  Colorado  reaervoire  have  been  biUlt  upon 
the  h^  waters  of  tributaries  of  the  Platte  which 
are  supposed  able  to  hold  in  the  aggregate  more 
than  600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  In  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  State  others 
have  been  built.  Tiiat  an  enormous  quantity  of 
water  was  wasted  in  the  spring  floods  before  it 
was  needed  by  fiarms,  and  that  a  very  much 
wider  area  ooold  be  cultiv^ed  than  now,  should 
the  spring  surplus,  or  a  part  of  it,  be  saved  so  as 
to  be  avaikbte  when  needed,  were  self-evident  pro- 
positions. The  director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Surve_y,  Major  John  W.  Powell,  had  long 
perceived  this,  and  studied  the  matter  scientif- 
ically. He  believed  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  construction 
of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  highlands  ovulooking 
irrigable  tracts,  and  do  so  upon  a  scale  large, 
scientific,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  be  effect- 
ive for  all  time.  In  1887  Congress  author- 
ized an  expenditure  of  9100,000  *'  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  extent  to  which  ttie  arid 
r^on  of  the  United  States  can  be  redeemed  by 
irrigation,  and  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  res- 
ervoirs and  other  hydraulic  works  necessary  for 
the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  the  prevention  of  floods  and  overflows,  and 
to  make  the  necessary  maps,"  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  Geological  Survey.  It  was 
lurther  enacted  that — 

All  the  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  designated  or 
selected  by  such  United  State  snrveys  for  ntes  for 
reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigation  purposes, 
and  all  the  luid^t  made  suflceptible  of  irrigation  by 
such  rcservoLra,  ditches,  or  canals,  are  from  this  time 
henceforth  hereby  reserved  from  sale,  as  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be  subject,  alter 
the  passage  of  this  act,  to  entry,  xettlemcnt,  or  occu- 
pation until  ftirther  provided  by  law;  lYovided, 
That  the  President  may,  at  any  time  in  hip  discretion, 
by  proolamstion,  open  say  portion  or  all  of  the  lands 
reserved  1^  this  provision  to  settlement  under  the 
homestead  laws. 

The  first  appropriation  was  expended  in  a 
careful  survey  of  the  Jemez  valley  or  basin  in 
New  Mexico,  under  the  supervision  of  Capt. 
C.  K  Datton,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  still  in  charge  of 
the  work.  So  well  were  Congress  and  the  people 
satisfied  with  the  matter,  that  a  year  later 
an<Aber  appropriation  of  $350,000  was  given  to 


Maior  Powell,  and  he  was  able  to  undertake  a 
preliminary  survey  of  nearly  all  the  arid  region, 
oy  placing  several  engineer  and  hydrograpnical 
IMrties  at  work  simultaneously. 

The  general  instructions  issued  by  Major 
Powell  detailing  the  methods  to  be  foUowed  in 
carrying  on  the  work  are  fuU  of  information. 
He  says: 

In  each  hydrographic  hvan  it  is  desired  to  attack 
these  problems ;  What  are  the  available  sources  of 
water  supply,  and  by  what  means  may  the  water  be 
mbst  folly  utiused  t  A  hydrt^raphic  t«fiin  may  mean 
the  watershed  of  a  larae  stream  or  a  small  one— of  a 
great  river  or  tit  one  ofits  tributaries.  But  whether  it 
means  a  trunk  stream  or  a  branch  of  it,  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  some  form  of  development  and  confttnic- 
tiou  of  works  which  may  be  adjudged  to  be  tbe  best 
that  the  engineer  can  devise.  The  engineers  should 
take  no  account  of  works  which  are  already  oonsbuct- 
ed,  neither  should  their  judsment  be  svrayed  by  any 
opinion  on  their  part  as  to  what  works  private  enter- 
prise and  capital  are  likely  to  undertake  In  the  next 
few  years.  They  should  rather  address  themselves 
to  the  question  afreadT  propounded :  What  is  the  bent 

SBtem  t  the  one  which  willutilize  the  greatest  amount 
water  and  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  irriga- 
tion! His  project  should  oe  practical,  involving  no 
oxtravafanoe  of  engineering,  nor  transcending  tbe 
poflsibintiea  of  attainment,  and  maintenance  alter  at- 
tainment. Tbe  plans  should  have  also  a  certain  unity, 
and  shoold  contemplate  a  single  system  of  works  for 
each  irt^^ation  district.  If  both  reservoim  and  canals 
are  reqiuredj  the  reservcnrs  should  be,  if  posuble,  pro- 
jected as  sdjnnola  t^the  osnals. 

Not  enough  examination  has  yet  been  made  to 
warrant  the  pablieatlon  of  definite  conclusions. 
The  question  of  reservoirs  is  not  ability  to  hold 
back  a  little  water  by  a  large  dam,  i.  e.,  the 
stoppage  of  a  high,  steep  gulch,  but  to  hold  back 
a  great  deal  of  water  by  a  small  dam,  L  e.,  the 
stoppage  of  the  nwrow  outlet  of  a  broad,  shal- 
low, and  nearly  level  basin,  which  woidd  contain 
a  great  expanse  of  water.  The  configuration  of 
the  Western  mountains  presents  steep  and  nar- 
row gulches  rather  than  broad  and  nearly  in- 
closed .basins.  Still,  many  suitable  reservoir 
sites  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered  and  care- 
fully surveyed  in  all  the  region  affected.  A  dam 
must  not  cost  more  than  the  water  it  holds  is 
worth.  Into  the  calcalation,  moreover,  must  be 
taken,  besides  the  cost  of  the  structure,  the  in- 
terest on  the  money,  the  maintenance,  the  serv- 
ice, repairs,  and  deterioration  (by  silting  up,  etc.). 
One  of  the  foremost  ways  in  which  such  reser- 
voirs will  be  made  of  service  is  maintaining  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  larger  rivers  during  the 
summer  droughts.  After  the  melting  mountain 
snovrs  have  been  carried  down  in  the  June  rise 
there  follows  a  period  of  depression,  which  over- 
takes the  farmer  who  draws  his  irrigation  from 
these  rivers  just  when  he  needs  the  water  most 
Not  all  the  streams  can  be  so  assisted ;  the  Fon- 
taine que  Bouille,  in  Colorado  has  no  basins  near 
its  head  available  for  reservoirs.  A  better  ex- 
ample is  the  Arkansas,  yet  it  is  said  by  en^neers 
that  there  are  only  three  places  where  tJiis  river 
can  be  helped.  By  stopping  the  outlet  of  Twin 
lakes  with  a  1,000  foot  dam  nearly  6,000  acres  of 
water  can  he  saved.  In  Lake  Park,  east  of  Lead- 
ville,  another  great  expanse,  indicated  by  the  area 
of  beaver  dams,  can  be  flooded,  and  a  third  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  Tennessee  Pass.  The  ultimate  des- 
tiny, by  direct  flow,  or  through  seepage,  would  be 
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into  the  Arkansas,  and  wonld  greatly  snstaia  that 
river  during  the  dry  season,  with  corresponding 
benefits  to  irrigators  all  alon^  its  lover  cwurse. 
It  is  probable  that  an  effective  dam  might  be 
thrown  ri^ht  across  the  Arkansas,  nearly  oppo- 
site Leadville. 

Irrigable  Arable  Areas.— Taking  up  the 
States  and  Territories  within  the  arid  region  the 
irrigable  arable  area  within  each  will  now  be  out- 
lined so  far  as  possible,  uid  a  brief  statement 
given  of  the  results  so  far  achieved  in  the  way 
of  irrigation. 

Northern  Plains.  —  Along  the  borders  of 
North  Dakota  and  Montana,  northeastern  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  grazing  of  cattle  is  still  the  principal 
luid  industry,  and  not  much  more  than  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  plantations ;  but  there 
are  large  areas  along  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri, 
and  Milk  rivers,  and  their  tributaries  where  irri- 
gation will  be  practicable  and  of  large  account. 
A' respectable  beginning  has  already  been  made, 
particularly  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Tellow- 
stone. 

Wyoming. — The  authority  for  the  statements 
thatfoUoT  is  a  communication  (November,  1889) 
from  the  Territorial  Engineer,  by  whose  office 
all  irrigation  matters  are  controlled.  "  It  is  im- 
possible," he  writes,  *'  to  give  exactly  the  number 
of  acres  in  Wyoming  that  could  be  cultivated  if 
supplied  with  water.  It  would  include  more 
than  half  the  Territory,  or  fully  35,000,000  acres. 
The  whole  plains  region  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  only  lacks  the  application  of  moisture  to 
produce  bonntihil  returns.  The  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs  alone  might  reclaim  10,000,000 
acres.  The  number  of  seres  now  under  ditch  is 
officially  recorded,  and  approximates  2,500,000 
acres.  Not  all  of  this  is  cultivated,  however, 
since  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  some 
portions  of  the  Territoi^,  a  surplus  of  products, 
and  consequent  low  pnoes,  have  led  to  the  cur- 
tailing of  agricultural  occupationa  There  are 
now  recorded  in  the  Territorial  En^oeer's  office 
3,750  canals  in  all  parts  of  the  Temtory.  These 
vary  from  small  individual  ditches  to  canals  40 
feet  in  width  and  40  to  50  miles  long.  The  prin- 
cipal agricultural  districts  are  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Territory,  but  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  canal  building  in  southern 
Wyoming.  The  dimensions  and  cost  of  some  of 
the  canaJs  diverting  water  from  Laramie  river 
illustrate  this : 
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"There  are  thirty-seven  other  ditches  and  o»- 
nals  on  Laramie  river,  some  of  which  equal  in  size 

and  cost  those  giv^p.  Owing  to  the  greater  fa- 
cilities for  diverting  water,  the  flow  of  the  smaller 
streams  has  been  first  utilized,  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal streams,  like  the  Grand,  Green,  ana  Big 
Horn  rivers,  practically  untouched.  What  is 
needed  for  the  diversion  of  their  waters  is  the 
investment  of  corporate  capital  to  construct  ca- 
nals to  rent  water.  The  ownership  oi.  all  rab- 
lic  waters  within  its  borders  is  vested  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  supervision  of  their  disttibuticai 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  Engineer 
and  the  district  water  commissioners.  The  Ter- 
ritory is  divided  into  nine  water  districts,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  recording  of  all  claims 
to  water,  and  the  size,  canity,  acres  waterad, 
and  date  of  oonstmotion  «t  each  of  the  ditches 
on  which  each  of  these  claims  is  based."  The  an- 
nual rerart  to  Congress,  for  1889,  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming,  contains  a  long  account  and 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  irrigation  in 
that  Territory,  present  and  future.  The  adjacent 
western  end  of  Nebraska  has  few  settlements 
west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  these  depend  on 
the  rainfall.  The  Niobrara,  North  Platte.  Re- 
publican, and  other  rivers  will  supply  wat«r. 

Kansas. — In  northeastern  Kansas,  settlement 
is  very  new,  and  irrigation  is  practicable  only  in  a 
primitive  way.  The  liepublican  river  and  its 
tributaries  carry  a  large  amount  of  water  avail- 
able for  future  use.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
central- western  part  of  the  State,  watered  by  the 
Smoky,  and  its  tributaries.  These,  like  the  head 
waters  of  the  Republican,  are  uncertain  streams, 
and  settlers  have  been  chary  of  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging ditches  when  the  supply  for  them  was  likely 
to  foil  at  the  most  critical  time.  The  success  of 
artesian  wells  in  this  district  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

In  southwestern  Kansas  the  Arkansas  river 
affords  a  constant  source  of  water,  so  that  iiri- 
gation  does  not  enconnter  the  vicfssitndes  It  meets 
with  farther  north.  West  of  Dodge  City,  the 
Arkansas  valley  was  devoted  wholly  to  the  pas- 
turage of  cattle  until  1880,  and  it  had  no  towns 
or  even  villages.  In  that  year  a  small  ditch  was 
dug.  The  results  encouraged  large  enterprises 
in  the  same  direction,  which  were  begun  in 
188a-'84,  and  went  into  operation  in  1885. 
In  Finney  County,  the  last  but  one  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  State,  the  town  of  Garden 
City  sprang  up  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  spealily  settl^  during 
the  "  booming "  times  of  1886-'87.  The  town 
soon  had  a  population  of  6,000,  which  it  sustains, 
and  the  area  sowed  in  the  valley  west  of  Dodge 
City  in  1888  was  reported  at  about  800,000  acres. 
The  "  Report  for  August  and  September  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture"  contains 
the  following  tabulation  (3  ditches  in  Finney 
County : 
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Theee  companies  operate  on  the  north  side  of 
Arkansas  river,  except  the  one  marked  (*),  which 
is  on  the  south  side.  The  mileage  given  does 
not  include  the  smaller  laterals.  The  number  of 
acres  actually  irrigated  varies  with  dryness  of 
the  year ;  181n>  required  only  a  small  ajnonnt  of 
irrigation  in  this  region. 

In  the  oonnties  east  of  Finney,  Gray  and  Ford 
have  several  ditch  companies,  and  some  raivate 
ditches.  The  largest  is  the  Kansas  Water  works 
and  Irrigating  Company,  which  has  a  ditch  96 
miles  long,  with  laterals  to  the  extent  of  250 
miles,  inclosing  an  irrigable  area  of  nearly  half  a 
million  acres,  but  only  10,000  have  been  actually 
inuated.  In  the  connties  west  of  Garden  City 
— Kearney  and  Hamilton — the  woric  of  irrigation . 
has  made  considerable  progress.  A  large  ditch 
takes  water  from  the  river  above  Lakin  and  in* 
closes  that  city  and  the  land  below  it  for  miles, 
while  a  ditch  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  also 
incloses  a  considerable  area.  Recently  a  ditch 
has  been  opened  above  Syracuse  which  can  give 
irrigation  to  more  than  20,000  acres.  Its  waters 
are  returned  to  the  river  within  a  short  distuice 
of  the  town.  There  is  no  ditch  further  up, 
though  the  citizens  of  Coolidge  are  desirous  of  it. 
Owing  to  a  law  of  Colorado,  which  prevents 
water  taken  from  the  river  being  allowed  to  flow 
out  of  the  State,  they  can  not  have  river  water  to 
serve  the  neighborhood  No  other  large  stream  of 
western  Kansas  bos  been  put  to  this  use  yet  ex- 
cept that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  Clark 
County,  where  a  canal  several  miles  in  length 
distrilnit<»  the  waters  of  the  Cimarron,  near  the 
south  line  of  the  State.  In  Meade  County  the 
whole  of  the  water  of  Spring  creek  can  be  made 
available  for  irrigation,  so  that  3,000  acres  could 
be  scr%'ed  as  above,  and  smaller  areas  more  plen- 
tifully. The  Saline,  the  Sappo,  and  the  Prairie- 
Dog  may  thus  be  utilized,  as  well  as  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Smoky. 

TV^rtM. — In  Texas  the  whole  vallev  of  the  Rio 
Pecos,  the  upper  portion  of  that  or  the  Canadiui, 
and  the  lower  drain^  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande 
arc  susceptible  of  irrigation ;  but  the  extent  of 
the  works  which  have  been  begun  very  recently 
in  the  "  Pan-handle  "  is  unmeasured. 

New  Memeo. — For  several  reasons  this  Terri- 
tory has  not  progressed  in  fanning  commen- 
surate with  its  apparent  capabilities.  A  local 
engineer — Mr.  Hartman — is  quoted  as  reporting 
that  only  2}  per  cent  of  its  area  is  irrigable  and 
fertile.  Hinton  says  this  figure  should  be 
doubled,  and  the  last  painphlet  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  at  Santa  Fe  exa^^rates 
it  to  50  per  cent !  The  three  principal  valleys  in 
which  irrigation  has  proceeded  are  those  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  Pecos,  and  the  Rio  San  Juan. 
The  Rio  Grande  valley  passes  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Territory  from  north  to  south,  and 
since  its  earliest  occupation  by  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders has  been  the  scene  of  agriculture  watered 
by  the  little  individual  ditches  called  aeeomaa, 
as  the  Indians  had  done  before  them.  The  In- 
dian towns  north  of  Isleta,  and  the  valley  expan- 
sions surrounding  Isteta,  Bernalillo,  Socorro, 
San  Marcial,  and  Las  Cruces,  are  the  localities 
most  extensively  cultivated ;  but  small  hamlets 
and  single  ranches  drawing  water  from  the  river 
by  primitive  methods,  are  scattered  all  along  its 
course.   Within  the  last  ten  years  some  ledger 


canals  and  more  extensive  operations  have  been 
undertaken,  but  statistics  of  their  extent  are  not 
at  hand.  It  seems,  however,  that  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  to  use  more  water  than 
the  river  supplies.  During  the  summer  of 
owing  to  the  subtractions  in  San  Luis  Park,  Colo- 
rado, and  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico, 
and  to  the  unusually  small  rainfall  of  that  seaaon 
(only  3-75  inches  at  Santa  Fg)  "the  Rio  Grande 
has  been  dry  for  nearly  all  the  distance  from 
Isleta  to  El  Paso,  and  for  several  weeks  the  aee- 
guias  through  that  entire  district  were  useless. 
Yet  Governor  Prince  adds  that  new  enterprises 
are  under  way  and  are  feasible,  since,  taking  the 
whole  year  toeetfaer,  the  amount  of  water  is 
ample,  provided  it  be  saved  from  the  months  of 
rainfall  to  those  that  are  reinless  by  some  system 
of  storage.  A  survey  has  shown  many  suitable 
sites  for  reservoirs.  West  of  the  Rio  Grande 
little  more  than  very  limited  and  rude  attempts 
at  irrigation  have  been  made,  as  yet,  in  mountain 
valleys  opening  south  and  west ;  and,  more 
northerly,  in  the  valleys  of  the- two  Puercos  and 
around  Zufii  and  Fort.Wingate.  The  Son  Juaa 
and  its  tributaries  flow  across  the  northwestern 
border  of  the  Territory  through  sunken,  cUfl- 
walled  valleys,  prehistorically  occupied  by  an 
agricultural  people.  These  cafion-valleys  have  a 
fine  climate,  and  in  some  places  considerable 
areas  of  irrigable  lands,  which  are  now  attracting 
settlers  and  peing  irrigated  in  a  local  way.  The 
most  extensive  improvements  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  now  proceeding  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Territory,  where  a  company  is  spending 
$1,000,000  in  making  two  immense  canals,  to  m 
fed  from  the  Pecos  river.  Storage  reservoirs, 
the  largest  7^  miles  long  by  2^  wide,  are  also 
under  construction  there,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
pected to  water  from  200,000  to  300.000  acres  of 
luid.  No  less  thin  32  corporations  for  irrigation 
were  formed  in  New  Mexico  between  Sept.  1, 
1688,  and  Sept.  l,1889,principaUy  in  the  eastern 
counties.  The  irrigation  laws  of  New  Mexico 
are  substantially  the  same  as  when  the  Territory 
was  a  part  of  Mexico,  but  the  people  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  remodeling  them. 

Amona. — In  thislarge  Territory  several  river 
valleys  furnish  fertile  £nd  and  pleivty  of  water. 
Foremost  of  these  are  the  Gila,  Salt  river,  the 
Little  Colorado,  and  the  Great  Rio  Colorado 
(near  its  mouth).  At  many  points,  farming  has 
been  carried  on  by  Indians  and  Mexicans  by  the 
most  primitive  methods  of  water  distribution 
for  the  past  three  hundred  years.  More  recently. 
Mormon  settlers  have  established  villages  along 
the  northern  boundary :  and  lUl  over  Uie  Terrl- 
toiy,  wherever  American  settlements  have  grown 
up  around  silver  mines,  irrigation  has  been  par- 
sued.  "  The  new  canal  properties  of  the  last 
six  years,  mostly  in  the  Gila  vallev,  have  ex- 
ceeded 12,500,000  in  cost,  and  have  placed  under 
water  at  least  200,000  acres  more."  The  most 
important  of  these  are  in  the  Salt  River  valley, 
MaricofM  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phenix,  the 
new  capital  of  the  Territory.  In  this  valley  the 
canals  that  supplied  a  prehistoric  race  are  still 
visible.  Twenty  years  ago  farming  began  in  a 
small  way,  but  not  until  1883  was  any  large  en- 
terprise undertaken.  Now  there  are  in  Maricopa 
County  alone — ^but  this  county  lias  an  area  larger 
than  that  of  the  whole  Stale  of  MassachusettI — 
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811  miles  of  canals,  capable  of  watering  350,000 
acres ;  a  railway  connects  it  with  the  commercial 
world,  and  large  towns  are  growing  up.  One  of 
these  canals  is  41  miles  long,  and  cost  about 
$700,000;  another,  SI  miles  long;  a  third,  37 
miles ;  a  fourth,  22  miles ;  and  several  others  ex- 
ceed 10  miles.  The  only  other  large  canal  is  the 
Mohawk,  near  Tuma,  which  is  85  miles  long, 
and  has  an  estimated  capacity  of  11,000  inches, 
and  will  cost  about  $150,000.  The  land  now  act- 
ually under  cultivation  by  irrigation  in  Arizona 
is  said  by  the  Commissioner  of  ImmigatioD  to  be 
about  270,000  acres ;  from  6.000,000  to  10,000,000 
acres  are  considered  oapable  of  irri^ion  pro- 
vided sufficient  water  can  be  obtained;  and 
1,500,000  acres  will  soon  become  available  by  the 
completion  of  canals  carrying  water  already  ap- 
propriated. Engineers  have  discovered  unusu- 
ally good  opportunities  for  building  storage  res- 


be  credited  to  the  enterprise  of  a  single  genen- 
tion ;  all  this  having  been  made  since  the  gold 
seekers  first  settled  in  what  is  now  a  part  <rf  Cob- 
ndo  in  1869. 

The  State  has  been  divided  by  law  into  "m- 
ter  divisions,''  and  these  into  smaller  "wala 
districts" ;  the  former  are  in  charge  of  superin- 
tendents of  irrigation,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  latter  are  each  under  control  of  a 
local  board  of  water  comraissioners  appoiDted 
by  the  superintendent  of  its  division.  The  five 
divisions  are  named  for  the  rivers  from  vhow 
main  stream  and  tributaries  the  tends  in  each 
are  mtered,  thus:  1.  Soatli  Platte  divbton;  2, 
Arkansas  division;  8.  Rio  Grande  divisioD;4 
San  Juan  division;  5,  Grand  River  divisioiL 
Records  of  each  divinon  are  kept  bj  the  sopo^ 
intendent  under  the  following  fiurms  at  tabua- 
tion: 


ervoire,  and  that  by  their  aid  8,000,000  acres  in 
the  Gila  valley  may  be  improved.  The  irriga- 
tion laws  of  Arizona  are  modeled  on  those  pre- 
vailing in  California  before  revision,  with  some 
modi^iations,  and  need  improvement.  Governor 
Wolfley's  report  for  1880  discusses  this  matter  at 
length,  and  gives  mnoh  general  information. 

Colorado. — This  State  is  naturally  divided  into 
five  great  drainage  basins— two  easterly,  toward 
the  Misaoari,  by  way  of  the  Platte  and  Hib  At- 
kansas ;  two  southerly  into  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Rio  San  Juan ;  and  two  westerly  into  the  Grand 
and  White  rivers.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
watershed  range  of  the  Rockies  there  is  probably 
water  enough  to  supply  all  the  land  otherwise 
available,  perhaps  500,000  acres.  In  San  Luis 
Park  (Rio  Grand  ralley)  there  is  perhaps  an  equal 
amount  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  50,000  sqnare  miles  of  grassy 
plains,  but  only  so  mnoh  water  as  is  carried  by 
the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers.  The  State  En- 
gineer says  in  his  report : 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  water  available,  even  if 
ttie  flood  watere  wero  all  impounded  for  use  in  irriga- 
tion, is  suflldent  to  cultivate  but  a  fVaotiou  of  this 
area,  and  that  the  gnat  bulk  of  the  coltivatioQ  will  be 
oonoentrated  on  the  moot  available  laud  nearest  the 
fbot-hills,  with  tongues  extcoding  eastward  along  the 
strmEna  as  far  as  the  water  supply  will  extend.  Broad- 

K stated,  the  amount  of  irrigable  lands  in  Colorado  is 
nitcd  by  tbe  supply  of  water,  and  this  supply  can 
not  be  d^rtitcly  determiDed  until  a  complete  syBtem 
of  gauging  of  all  Ktream.1  has  been  completed,  and  cs- 
tiraotes  mado  of  the  extent  aod  abonffo  capacitv  of 
poeuble  reservoirs  for  impounding  the  surplus  nood 
and  winter  waters  of  all  the  streams  available  for  irri- 
gation. 

Irrigation  in  Colorado  is  presided  over  by  the 
office  of  the  State  Engineer,  who  reporte  bi- 
ennially, with  much  deteil,  upon  all  matters 
reUting  to  this  subject  His  latest  report  is 
dated  Nov.  30,  1888,  and  in  briefest  summary  be 
informs  us  that "  water  in  4,000  miles  of  ditches, 
holding  sway  over  3,000,000  acres  of  lands,"  is  to 


Soperintondents  must  also  enter  in  a  hoA  a 
tabulated  statement  relative  to  tbe  dltebes  sad 
reservoirs  of  the  ^propriato  district. 

These  tabulations  and  other  required  statistics 
as  to  measnrement  of  streams,  etc,  together 
with  plats  and  maps  of  approv^  form,  must  be 
regularly  filed  with  the  State  Engineer,  by  whom 
they  are  reported  to  the  publib  once  in  two  jem. 
Hereafter  it  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
commissions  to  aaoertain  and  report  tbe  fiicti 
of  bis  district  as  to  the  work-  done  oy  thf  water. 

But  only  division  No.  1  is  fully  reported  is  ao- 
oordance  with  these  tables  in  the  Engineer's  re- 
port for  1887-'88,  which  is  the  latest  accessiUs 
information.  From  this  report  are  culled  the 
following  facte: 

Water  Division  Jfo.  l.~Saiith  PtaUe:  This 
ind  ades  ten  districts,  embnunng  the  whole  region 
east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies  and  north 
of  the  height  of  land  between  the  Platte  and  tbe 
Arkansas.  Here  is  the  oldest  farming  region  of 
the  State.  It  had  in  1888  about  1,670  miles  of 
ditehes,  watering  70,000  acres  of  alf^fa,  80,000 
acres  of  seeded  n-asses,  60,000  acres  of  natunl 
grasses,  and  250,000  teres  of  other  crops;  total, 
about  530,000  acres.  In  this  district  are  tbe 
oldest  and  most  extensive  works  in  the  State, 
except  the  primitive  aciquiae  of  the  Meiiesns 
and  Indians  along  the  southern  border.  In  tbe 
Cache  la  Poudre  valley,  in  1871,  the  first  union 
diteh  in  Colorado,  large  enough  to  be  called  a 
Canal,  was  opened.  This  was  the  original  Greelf 
canal.  It  was  37  miles  long,  with  innumermbk 
laterals,  was  80  feet  wide  hj  4  feet  deep,  and  de- 
livered 588  cubic  feel  of  water  in  a  second,  b 
is  now  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
has  proved  one  of  the  best  constructed  in  tbe 
State.  Only  ten  years  later  (1881),  W.  E.  Pabor 
reported  "  nearly  a  score  of  large  canals "  there, 
"varying  in  length  from  10  to  ^  miles," oixl 
"  covering  over  150,000  acres,"  but  only  abonl 
80,000  acres  were  then  under  the  plow.  Among 
the  more  recent  and  prominent  canals  an  tbe 
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great  STsteni  of  the  Platte  Land  and  Improre- 
ment  Company  in  Arapahoe  County,  adequate 
to  the  Bervice  of  150,000  acres,  and  costing  ^500,- 
000 ;  the  North  Poudre  Canal,  in  Larimer  County, 
a  part  of  which  is  a  system  of  reservoirs  and  a 
long  tunnel  through  the  rock ;  and  the  new 
canals  in  the  Platte  valley  well  out  on  the  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Morgan. 

In  respect  to  the  other  water  divisiona  of 
Colorado,  few  such  statis- 
tics are  available.  In  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the 
State  certain  favorable 
valleys  have  always  been 
the  scene  of  a  loose  farm- 
ing by  Mexicans  and  some 
Americans,  under  the  sim- 
plest and  most  wasteful 
network  of  aeequias  ;  but 
within  a  few  years  more 
systematic  measures  have 
been  undertaken  near 
Pueblo  and  in  Huerfano 
Park,  where  large  canals 
have  already  been  built 
and  others  are  under  way. 
In  Bent  Coiinty,and  some- 
what elsewhere,  the  con- 
flict between  the  ranging 
cattle  interest  and  those 
who  wish  to  farm  the  val- 
ley lands  has  retarded  ir^ 
rigation  works.  The  re- 
port of  the  State  Engi- 
neer for  1886  shows  t^t 
in  Pueblo  County  (taking 
water  from  the  Arkansas 
and  its  tributaries)  there 
were  185  miles  of  canals 

and  ditches  (averaging  about  S  miles  in  length — 
the  longest  10  miles),  which  in  1887  watered  14,- 
892  acres  of  alfalfa,  684  acres  of  seeded  grasses, 
6,447  acres  of  natural  grasses,  and  4,055  acres  of 
other  crop ;  total,  12,384  acres.  Prom  Huerfano 
County  the  same  report  was:  Miles  of  ditches, 
850;  acres  of  alfalfa,  1,359;  of  seeded  grasses, 
904;  of  natural  grasses,  8,948;  of  other  crops, 
4,870 ;  total.  11,078  acres,  about  two  fifths  of  the 
estimated  ability  of  the  canals.  It  is  said  that 
down  the  valley  of  the  Ciromaron.  east  of  Trinidad, 
100,000  acres  might  be  brought  under  the  plow, 
as  much  of  it  has  been  already,  but  there  is  a 
question  as  to  sufficiency  of  water,  which  must 
Be  used  far  more  economically  than  at  present. 

In  the  great  San  Luis  Park,  which  constitutes 
the  third  wat«r  division  of  the  State,  many  little 
streams  make  farming  possible  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  ( where  wheat  farms  are  meas- 
ured by  the  square  mile),  and  along  both  sides, 
among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sangre  ae  Cristo  and 
of  the  La  Qarita  mountains ;  while  along  the 
course  of  the  great  Rio  Grande  river  200,000 
acres  are  said  to  be  available,  part  of  which  has 
long  been  occupied  by  Mexican  and  some  scat- 
tered American  farmers.  It  is  only  recently 
that  anything  on  a  general  scale  has  been  done 
here,  but  now  two  great  canals  are  in  operation 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  water  about  300,000  acres.  Forty- 
fonr  ditches  took  water  from  the  Rio  Grande 
in  1888,  which  was  a  quarter  more  than  the 


river  was  able -to  supply  during  summer,  that 
being  a  dry  season.  One  of  these  ditches  was 
70  miles  long,  another  60,  and  a  third  28,  while 
several  others  exceeded  10  miles  in  length.  The 
totals  are:  Miles  of  ditches,  328;  area  irrigable, 
896,360  acres ;  in  seeded  grasses,  890  acres;  nat- 
ural grasses,  1,350  acres;  other  crops,  72,650 
acres.  Two  other  districts  (Nos.  31  and  23)  in 
San  Luis  Park  were  similarly  reported  ;  the 
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former  include  irrigation  from  La  Jara  and 
Alamoza  creeks,  the  latter  from  Conejos  creek 
and  its  tributaries.  Together  they  were  able  to 
furnish  water  to  100,000  acres ;  and  actually 
watered,  of  alfalfa,  1,047  acres ;  seeded  grasses, 
090  acres;  natural  grasses,  55,558  acres;  other 
crops,  20,398  acres;  total,  77,888. 

In  regard  to  other  districts  in  this  division, 
the  information  of  "claimed  capacity"  given 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  work  done  is  at 
least  as  large  as  that  by  the  three  districts  re- 
ported in  detail  above.  It  will  therefore  be  fair 
to  say  that  175,000  acres  are  under  irrigation 
and  cultivated  in  the  whole  extent  of  San  Luis 
Park.  In  respect  to  the  irrigation  works  and 
products  west  of  the  Rocky  mountain  water- 
shed, few  exact  figures  are  at  hand. 

The  local  superintendent  of  Division  No.  4, 
including  the  valleys  along  the  southwestern 
border  of  the  State  tributary  to  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  reports,  in  substance  as  follows,  for  1888  : 
In  Archuleta  County,  largely  taken  up  by  the  Ute 
Indian  reservation,  are  "  a  few  very  flue  irrigating 
ditches,"  not  yet  adjudicated  upon  by  the  courts; 
in  the  mountainous  San  Juan  County,  none;  in 
La  Plata  County,  on  the  Rios  Los  Pinos  and 
Florida,  are  35,000  acres  of  flne  farming  lands, 
"  but  no  action  has  been  taken  to  have  their  rights 
passed  upon  by  the  courts";  on  the  Animas  the 
largest  stream  in  the  county,  8,000  acres,  a  part 
of  which  near  Durango,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation ;  the  La  Plata  river  gives  little  land, 
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but  along  the  Manoos  about  15,000  acres  have 
been  irrigated  and  settled  upp".  which  taxes  the 
stream  to  its  full  capacity.  The  wbole  of  western 
Colorado  north  of  the  Sao  Juan  mountains  falls 
in  Division  Ko.  6,  and  the  principal  operations 
are  in  the  valteyB  of  the  Dolores ;  the  Gunnison 
tmd  its  principal  tributaries,  the  North  Fork, 
and  the  Unconipahgre ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Grand,  especially  near  and  below  its  junction 
with  the  Gunnison-.  Says  W.  H.  May  ("Report 
of  the  State  Engineer  "  for  1888) : 

While  the  Dolores  river  and  its  tribntaries  affbrd  a 
lai^e  supply  of  water,  the  area  of  tillable  land  on  that 
stream  ia  confined  to  a  narrow  atrip  of  bottom  land. 
On  the  Dolores  the  blu&  are  high,  and  the  area  of 
land  draining  into  tiiat  atream  on  the  soath  and  west 
thereof  is  very  small.  Two  larae  canals  are  being 
oonstmcted  to  oany  water  .from  the  Dolorea  river  to 
irrigate  lands  on  the  southom  slope,  all  of  which  is  in 
tiie  dminaffc  basin  of  the  San  Joan.  One  of  these 
oanols,  the  property  of  the  Montezuma  Water  Supply 
Company,  has  a  tunnel  5,400  feet  lonsf,  7  by  9  feet  in 
seotioa,  and  with  a  grade  of  1  in  100,  which  carries 
750  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.  The  other,  the 
Dolores  Land  and  Canal  Goinpany'a  ditch  No.  2,  has 
a  width  of  25  feet  on  the  bottom,  and  a  carrying  oa- 
paeity  of  600  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.  The 
•iDOunt  of  land  that  can  be  irrigated  from  these  canals 
is  esljmated  to  be  &om  70,000  to  100,000  acres.  .  .  . 
On  these  oanala  has  bean  expended  nearly  $600,000. 
They  will  be  in  condition  to  Ibmish  a  large  supply  of 
water  for  tiie  season  of  1689. 

A  part  of  these  works  is  a  reservoir  with  360,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  capacity.  On  the  Roaring 
Fork  are  several  ditches,  one  of  which,  with  a 
discharge  of  60  cubic  feet  a  second,  supplies 
reservoirs  holding  13,150,000  gallons.  The  Un- 
compahgre  valley  is  watered  by  several  large 
canals  and  a  reservoir  holding  about  6,600,000 

gallons.  In  Mesa  County,  irrigated  from  the 
-rand  and  Gunnison  rivers,  and  well  populated, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  expensive  works,  of 
which  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion are  the  most  important.  For  alt  this  region 
there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
Colorado  and  Utal  High-line  canal  here  ought 
to  suffice  for  150,000  acres  itself.  In  North  Park, 
and  in  the  remote  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  rapid  progress  is  making  toward  agricnlt- 
ure  by  irrigation,  especially  near  Meeker. 

Utah.— The  area  of  Utah  is  nearly  55,000,000 
acres,  of  which  only  about  5  per  cent,  is  agricult^ 
ural  land  which  is  at  the  same  time  irri^bte, 
owing  mainly  to  the  scarcity  of  the  watersupply. 
Col.  Hinton  calls  it  "in  many  respects  the  model 
commnnity  "  for  this  kind  of  fanning,  and  re- 
minds us  that  as  long  ago  as  1876  there  were  in 
twenty  counties  2,005  miles  of  main  canals  and 
4,888  miles  of  laterals  or  distributors,  represent- 
ing an  inve.stment  of  more  than  $2,500,000.  This 
water  was  applied  that  year  to  an  area  of  about 
196..')00  acres,  mainly  in  Millard,  Utah.  Iron,  Salt 
Ijake,  Weber,  Juab,  and  Cache  counties.  Ten 
years  later  (188^  in  the  four  most  prosperous 
counties  of  the  Territory  there  were  main  canals 
as  follows:  Weber  County,  165  miles,  which  cost 
$300,000;  Utah  Countv,  150  miles.  $350,000; 
Cache  Countv,  175  miles,  $550,000;  Salt  Lake 
County,  190  miles,  $1,250,000;  Total,  680  miles. 
$3,350,000.  The  increase  and  cost  in  main  ca- 
nals has  been  389  miles  and  $1,080,776.  The 
increase  in  laterals,  or  distributors,  is  estimated 
in  miles  at  3,182,  and  in  cost  at  $316,596.  The 


cultivated  area  in  the  four  counties  in  1875  was 
102,000  acres  ;  it  may  be  estimated  in  1884  at 
175,000  acres.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  apparently  luge  exhibit 
consists  of  mere  aeegutaa — primitive  surface 
trenches,  very  wasteful  and  irregular;  and  the 
total  products  of  Utah  lands  (amounting  now  to 
about  $8,000,000  a  year)  are  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  what  ought  to  come  from  so  ex- 
tensive a  series  of  ditches.  The  latest  estimates 
(&ilt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1889)  give 
about  600,000  acres  as  "cultivated"  in  Utah. 

Major  John  W.  Powell  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  have  given  close  stody  to  Utah, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  (tf  its  cap^nli- 
ties  for  agricultural  settlement.  The  statement 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  irrigable  lands  of 
Utah,"  it  is  remarked  in  Powell's  early  re- 
port, "will  serve  to  give  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  irrigable 
lands  throughout  the  arid  region.  Snch  aa  can 
be  redeemed  are  scattered  along  the  water 
coarse?,  and  are  in  general  the  lowest  lands  of 
the  several  districts  to  which  thev  belong.  In 
some  of  the  States  and  Territories  the  percentage 
of  irrigable  land  is  less  than  in  Utah  ;  in  others, 
greater ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  in 
the  entire  region  is  somewhat  greater."  He  takes 
it  up  bv  sections,  as  follows :  Uintah- White  val- 
ley, including  apurt  of  Qreen  river,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Territory,  380,890  acres ;  irri- 
gable patches  among  the  cafions  and  plateaus  in 
the  southeastern  part,  especially  along  the  Grand, 
Green,  San  Rafael,  and  Price  rivers,  218,440 
acres;  the  narrow  valleys  and  mountain  nooks 
draining  into  Sevier  lake,  about  100.000  acres ; 
and  lastly  the  Salt  Lake  bann  from  Lake  Utah 
in  the  south  to  the  sources  of  the  Bear  and  Weber 
rivers  in  the  north.  "  This  region  includes  an 
eighth  part  of  the  Territory,  and  more  than  half 
the  agricultural  land,"  or,  sav,  1,000.000  acres, 
since  a  system  of  reservoirs  will  enlarge  the  area 
at  present  able  to  be  watered  by  the  streams 
taxed  to  theif  utmost  capacity.  This  gives  to 
UUh  a  total  of  only  about  1,500,000  acres.  This 
estimate  was  made  many  years  ago,  and  the  more 
enterprising  of  the  Utah  people  feel  confldNit 
that  it  is  too  small,  and  hope  by  more  careful 
methods,  by  reservoirs,  wells,  and  large  canabt, 
to  add  a  million  acres  to  the  amount  of  huid 
ultimately  available,  the  restriction  arising  from 
paucity  of  water  not  infertility  of  soil. 

The  first  of  the  really  large  and  scientific  irriga- 
tion works  in  which  Utah  has  been  interested  is  the 
Bear  river  or  "  Bothwell "  Canal.  This  river  runs 
from  Bear  lake,  in  southeastern  Idaho,  into  Great 
Salt  lake ;  and  the  former  lake  furnishes  a  res- 
ervoir 150  miles  square.  The  company  doing  this 
work  is  building  a  dam  75  feet  high  and  600  leet 
long,  retaining  the  "  spring  rise  "  in  the  lake  and 
guiding  it  into  a  canal  about  33  feet  wide  and  4 
feet  dee-p.  To  cany  this  acqoeduct  high  along 
the  wall  of  the  short  cafEon  by  which  Bear  river 
passes  from  Cache  valley  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley, 
and  thus  let  it  out,  near  Plymouth,  upon  ttie 
plain  northeast  of  Salt  lake,  nece-ssiiated  the 
moving  of  220.000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock,  19.- 
000  yards  of  loose  rock,  1,538.000  yards  of  earth, 
and  digging  1,200  feet  of  tunnel.  This  canal 
will  irri^to  200.000  acres,  extending  nearlv  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  will  cost  about  $3,000,000! 
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Nevada. — In  this  State,  which  is  the  most  arid 
and  desert-like  of  all  the  Western  subdivisions, 
irrigation  has  proved  successful  in  the  Carson, 
Humboldt,  and  some  other  valleys.  At  Love- 
locks, near  the  northern  marzin,  10,000  acres  in 
one  tract  are  thus  utilized.  It  is  asserted  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Crovernment  that  there  are 
sites  for  storage  reservoirs  and  water  to  fill 
them  alon^  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, sufficiest  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  100,- 
000  farmers. 

Idaho, — Here  are  13,200  square  miles  of  valley 
lands  at  less  than  3,000  feet  elevation.  This  is  a 
total  of  about  15,000,000  arable  acres,  8,448,000 
in  valleys.  Of  this,  the  Boise  land  district  con- 
tains 3,a00,000  acres ;  the  Uailey  district,  1,000,- 
000;  and  the  Blackfoot  district  4,- 
500.000,  all  of  which  are  susceptible 
to  and. require  irrigation.  The  re- 
mainder lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Territory  and  need  not  be  irri- 
gated. Beautiful  little  vales  and 
cos;^  parks  hidden  among  the  hills 
are  innumerable,  while  sheep  ranches, 
cattle  ranches,  dairy  farms,  poultry 
ranches,  and  apiaries  could  be  estab- 
lished in  a  thousand  localities.  Just 
how  much  land  may  be  reached  by 
irrigation  with  the  present  amount 
of  water  most  economically  used,  it 
wilt  be  impossible  to  say  until  the 
present  detailed  surveys  are  com- 
pleted. Engineer  A.  D.  Poote,  who 
IS  devoting  his  whole  attention  to 
this  matter,  affirms  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  may  be  stored, 
and  that  finally  Idaho  will  be  able 
to  irrigate  6,000,000  acres  at  less  than 
$5  per  acre. 

Montana. — The  irrigation  areas 
along  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri, 
in  Montana,  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. At  Billings  the  number  of 
acres  covered  in  1886  was  60.000,  and 
the  works  had  cost  $120,000.  One 
of  the  main  canals  was  then  40  miles 
in  length,  30  feet  broad,  and  4  feet 
deep.  Between  the  Judith  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  (the  headwaters 
and  valley  of  the  Missouri  above  its  Great  Palls) 
lies  an  extensive  region,  cultivable  by  irrigation 
in  large  patches.  The  vicinity  of  Sun  river  has 
long  been  occupied  ;  also  the  lands  lying  near  to 
and  northeast  of  Helena.  More  lately  a  great 
canal  has  been  opened  in  the  Gallatin. 

Oregon.  —  Malheur  County,  in  the  southeast 
comer,  includes  nearly  all  the  lands  needing 
irrigation  in  this  State.  The  watercourses  of 
Malheur  County  are  numerous,  all  leading  from 
the  Blue  mountains  northeastward  into  Snake 
river,  which  just  touches  that  comer  of  the 
county  and  forms  northward  the  dividing  line 
between  Oregon  and  Idaho,  The  Malheur  and 
Owyhee  are  the  principal  of  these  tributaries, 
draining  large  valleys,  the  bottom  lands  of  which 
are  fertile.  The  valley  of  the  Malheur  is  30  miles 
long  by  4  miles  wide,  and  is  well  settled,  the 
farms  being  irrigated  by  many  small  canals  and 
ditches.  The  Owyhee  valley  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  stock  ranging,  but  is  said  to  contain  a  large 
amount  of  land  subject  to  irrigation.  About 


50,000  acres  of  arable  land  extends  along  the 
Oregon  side  of  the  Snake,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Owyhee,  and  a  company  has  under  construction 
a  fifty-mile  canal,  taking  water  from  the  Owyhee 
to  cover  this  body  of  land ;  it  will  carry  40,000 
inches  of  water,  and  wilt  cost  $50,000.  Baker 
County  is  said  by  the  United  States  surveyor  to 
contain  320,000  acres  of  arable  and  irrigable 
lands,  of  which  about  50,000  are  now  under  culti- 
vation. There  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  water 
for  the  remainder. 

California. — Irrigation  is  necessary  to  agri- 
cultural success  in  this  State  everywhere  south 
of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  in  its  northeastern 
comer.  Between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Coast  Range  lies  the  immense  plain  of  the  Sac- 


ramento and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  called  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  This  is  the  principal  area  of  ir- 
rigation. 'Other  regions  where  now  cultivation 
of  land  is  carried  on  by  this  method,  or  where 
the  soil  is  capable  of  it.  He  along  the  "desert" 
valleys  of  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  rivers,  in  the 
southern  coast  counties,  and  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  comer,  next  to  Idaho  and  Nevada. 
In  all,  13,000,000  acres  are  said  to  be  available  to 
irrigation. 

Since  1880  California  has  added  half  a  million 
to  her  population.  At  least  $30,000,000  has  been 
invested  m  that  State  within  four  years  (1883-'87) 
in  irrigation-land  enterprises.  The  value  of  land 
"  under  water  "  has  already  increased  from  ten 
to  fifty  fold.  Such  works  nave  become  a  perma- 
nent investment.  The  taxable  valuation  nas  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  a  year  during 
the 'past  four  years.  One  hundred'new  colonies, 
embracing  a  large  acreage,  have  l>een  added  tp 
its  fruit-growing  area.  The  cultivated  irrigablb 
land  has  more  than  doubled  since  1883. 
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The  San  Joaquin  raller  is  a  plain  nearly  at 
sea-level,  some  450  miles  long  by  80  to  75  wide, 
which  is  divided  amoDg  Fresno,  Merced,  Stanis- 
laus, and  San  Joaquin  counties,  named  from  south 
to  north ;  and  Kern  and  Tulare  oonnties  are 
Dsaallf  classified  as  "  San  Joaquin."  The  valley 
has  an  area  of  nearly  30,000  square  mile^  over 
one  third  of  which  oelongs  to  the  river  valley 
proper.  In  the  Sacramento  valley,  an  essential 
feature  of  this  great  axial  trough,  there  is  a 
marked  division  as  to  irrigation  needs  between 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river.  The  east 
side  is  largely  made  up  of  the  lower  foot-hill  re- 
fdon,  and  embraces  an  area  of  7,687  square  miles. 
Of  this,  about  70  per  cent  is  assumed  to  be 
irrigable  from  the  current  supply  of  the  run- 
ning streams.  The  west  side  area  is  estimated 
at  3,689  square  miles.  The  valley  lands  proper 
are  estimated  at  5,046,400  acres,  while  the  foot- 
hill and  mountain  lands  cover  nearly  9,000,000 
acres.  Fresno  County,  of  irrigable  lands,  has  3,- 
000,000  acres ;  Tulare,  the  roost  important  vheat- 

E owing  division,  has  1.118,000  acres  of  viUley 
nd ;  Kern  County,  in  which  irrigation  projects 
on  a  large  scale  have  been  carried  fOTWara,  has  a 
valley  area  of  1,657,600  acres.  When  an  ade- 
quate storage  system,  in 'the  midslopes  of  the 
Sierras  and  their  loftier  foot-hills,  shall  supple- 
ment the  present  river  and  drainage  supply,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  foot-hills  ana  meaaa 
may  add  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  acres  more 
to  the  irrigable  area.  The  extent  of  the  current 
water  supply,  of  which  adequate  data  are  not 
fully  accessible,  may  be  estimated  from  a  few 
facts: 

The  drniniige  nrea  of  Rinfc's  river,  ao  all-importiiDt 
portion  of  Tnuro  and  Kern  counties,  is  1,856  square 
miles.  From  January  to  July  its  averefi^  volume  is 
8,716  oubio  feet  a  second.  At  the  rate  of  110  acres 
per  cubic  foot  per  seoond,  the  irrigable  duty  of  this 
volume  of  water  will  not  be  lean  than  1 ,000,000  acres. 
Estimating  the  present  area  of  irrifmblo  lands  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  proper  at  about  4,000,000  aares, 
we  DOW  have  under  water"  about  650,000  acres. 
FoAsibly  one  tenth  of  this  area  reoeivaB  water  flrom 
artesian  well*.  The  number  of  Irr^^aang  oanalB  and 
lUtchee  in  Tulare  County  In  1887  was  estimated  at 
260.  In  Fresno  County  there  are  not  fewer  than  100, 
and  in  Kem  County  about  the  same.  The  total  length 
of  these  450  irrintion-canal  svBtems  can  be  roughly 
estimated  at  1,600  miles,  inclusive  of  main  and  lat«RU 
ditafaes.  Id  1880  the  total  irrigated  area  was  stated  at 
188,000  acres.  .  .  .  The  total  coat  of  the  estimated 
460  canals,  large  and  smal),  within  the  San  Joaquin 
area,  may  be  set  down  at  about  15,000,000.  The 
Rem  County  canals  have  cost  at  leaAt  $1,2A0,000. 
The  Fresno  canal:«  have  coat  nearly  $1,000,000,  They 
were  commenced  about  fourteen  years  slooe,  Tbeir 
ditohea  irrigate  at  least  500,000  oorea.  and  sappnit  at 
least  100,000  persons.  All  these  ditches  draw  flrom 
King*:!  river.  The  cost  of  artesian  wells  is  about 
11,200  each  or  a  total  expenditure  so  far  of  $240,0.0. 
The  Merced  Ounal,  which  now  supplies  800,000  acres 
in  Merced  and  Fresno  counties,  has  already  leaohod 
91,500,lKW.  The  coat  of  the  Tulare  County  worts, 
and  of  tlie  largo  number  of  farm  and  t^mall  commu- 
nity ditches,  will  cover  the  remiuning  million. 

Nowhere  is  the  transformation  that  has  re- 
sulted from  irrigation  in  this  valley  more  strik- 
ing than  nt  Riverside ;  but  to  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  marvelous  change  one  must  remem- 
ber that,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  where  now  are 
Atany  thousand  acres  of  shad^  orange  orchards 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  there  was 


only  a  broad  plain  of  reddish  mesa,  with  neither 
tree  nor  shrub  to  cool  the  dry  expanse.  Now, 
orchards  and  vineyards  stretch  for  miles  in  every 
direction. 

The  southern  coast  counties  afford  ooD^icn- 
ous  examples  of  what  irr^tion  can  accomplish 
on  the  Pacific  coast  The  State  Engineer  calca- 
lates  that  almost  500,000  acres  of  good  land  can 
be  irrigated  south  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  North 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  the  great  Mojave  "  des- 
ert," where  another  500,000  acres  may  sometime 
be  reclaimed.  Large  portions  of  the  Colorado 
desert  are  also  redeemable.  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties  there  are  1,500  miles  <n  ditches, 
and  the  land  actuallv  irrigated  is  aboat  150,000 
acres,  a  part  of  whicK  is  supplied  from  artesian 
wells.  Here  are  good  places  for  reservoirs  to  be 
excavated  in  the  mesaa,  some  examples  of  which 
are  already  doue.  In  San  Bemaraino  County 
experience' in  the  Bear  valley  and  elsewhere  baa 
shown  the  value  of  reservoirs,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably water  enotirii  now  in  sight  to  irrigate  one 
half  of  all  the  tend  available  for  sueh  use.  In 
San  Diego  County  one  laige  reservoir  and  sys- 
tem of  canals  exists,  and  others  are  rapidly  coin- 
ing into  service.  In  many  parts  of  soathem 
California  where  irrigation  is  now  practiced, 
crops  of  grain,  vineyards,  and  orchards  had  been 
raised  previously  without  any  such  assistanoe^ 
The  advantage  of  adopting  irrigaticm  there  has 
led  to  its  apf^ication  in  more  northerly  parts  of 
the  State  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered necessary.  In  Placer  County  a  great  im- 
provement in  fruit  culture  has  thus  been  effected. 
The  region  of  Oroville,  Butte  County,  is  another 
conspicuous  example.  Lassen  County,  most  of 
whicD  is  at  present  useless,  can  be  made  to  yield 
very  largely  when  water  is  applied,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  draw  this  by  tunnels  from  Eagle  lake ; 
500,000  acres  could  be  redeemed  there,  and  a 
similar  amount  in  Nevada,  east  of  this  county. 
Modoc  County  presents  similar  opportunities, 
where  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  would  bring 
1,000,000  acres  under  the  plow.  The  Owens  val- 
ley, in  Inyo  County,  is  also  capable  of  irrigation, 
provided  reservoirs  and  canals  are  built. 

ConelnslOD. — Such  is  the  general  informati<m 
at  hand  in  regard  to  irrigation  in  the  arid  west- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States.  Doubtless  fac- 
tors are  omitted  in  some  of  the  statements  given 
above,  which  are  taken  into  consideration  in  oth- 
ers, since  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  local  pride 
and  expectations  have  entered  into  some  esti- 
mates, while  others  have  been  more  aoourately 
drawn.  A  true  arrangement  of  statistics  of  irri- 
gation must  consider  the  following  three  pcnnts : 
.  1.  What  area  (within  a  given  boundary)  is  fer- 
tile and  open  to  irrigation,  provided  there  may 
be  water  enough  if  it  is  properly  applied  T 

2,  What  area  is  actually  un'der  ditch  and  in 
cultivation  under  the  present  circumstances  t 

8.  What  area  might  be  reached  by  irrigation 
with  the  present  amount  of  water,  used  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy? 

ITALY,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
ern Europe.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested, 
by  the  Constitution,  in  the  Parliament,  which  is 
composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. The  Senate  is  composed  of  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  and  an  unlimited  numoerof  per- 
sons who  have  served  in  high  offices,  or  have  a&-. 
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quired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or  other  pur- 
suits, or  par  8,000  lire  or  francs  in  taxes  annu- 
ally. They  are  nominated  hj  the  Kin>;  for  life. 
The  deputies  are  elected  by  ballot  according  to 
the  law  of  Mrutin  de  Hate  adopted  in  1883,  ev- 
ery citizen  having  a  vote  who  is  of  age  and  can 
read  and  write  and  pays  nineteen  lire  in  taxes, 
or  who  belongs  to  the  learned  professions  or  has 
served  tor  two  years  in  the  army.  The  registered 
voters  comprise  about  one  twelfth  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  actual  voters  in  the  general  eleo- 
tion  ot  1886  n^ere  not  quite  three  fiftns  of  the  to- 
tal number  registered.  Deputies  remive  no  pay 
nor  emoluments  except  the  right  of  free  passage 
over  the  railroad  and  steamboat  routes.  Salaried 
Government  officials,  as  well  as  priests,  are  inel- 
igible. The  lepslative  period  is  five  years,  un- 
less the  King  dissolves  Parliament,  in  which  ease 
he  most  order  new  elections  within  four  months. 
L^slative  measures  can  be  introduced  by  the 
Govemraent  or  by  members  of  either  House,  ex- 
cept votes  of  money  or  bills  relating  to  taxation, 
which  must  be  first  acted  upon  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Ministers  can  take  part  in  the 
debates  of  either  House,  but  can  not  vote  unless 
thov  are  meml>ers. 

The  reiening  King  is  Uraberto  I,  bom  March 
14, 1844,  the  eldest  son  of  Vittorio  E^anuele  II, 
who  died  in  1878.  The  heir-apparent  is  Vittorio 
Emonuele,  Prince  of  Naples,  trie  only  son  of  the 
King  and  his  Queen,  Marghertta,  daughter  of 
the  late  Prince  Ferdinando  of  Savoy. 

The  Cabinet  of  Ministers  originallv  consti- 
tuted on  April  4,  1887,  is  composed  oi  the  fol- 
lowing members :  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ad  interim^  Francesco  Crispi,  who  be- 
came Prime  Minister  after  the  deatn  of  Agosti- 
no  Depretis,  on  July  29. 1887 ;  Minister  of  Justice 
and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Giuseppe  Zanardel- 
li;  Minister  of  Finance,  F.Seismit-Dod",;  Minis- 
ter of  the  Treasury,  F.  Giolitti;  Minister  of  War, 
Lieutenant-General  Ettore  BertolS  Viale ;  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Benedetto  Brin,  who  has  held  the 
office  since  March  80,  1884;  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, Industry,  and  Agriculture,  L.  Micele.  ap- 
pointed in  January,  1880;  Minister  of  Public 
instruction .  Paolo  Boselli,  appointed  in  1888; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  G.  Finali,  successor 
to  Giuseppe  Saracco ;  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tel- 
egraphs, P.  Lacava. 

Emigration. — Of  the  emigrants  who  left  Italy 
in  1^,  82,941  were  destined  for  European  coun- 
tries. 8,089  for  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  84,- 
392  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  65,958  for 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 
98.729  for  Brazil  and  other  countries  in  Ssuth 
America,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and  442 
for  all  other  countries. 

Flaaaee. — The  revenue  increased  from  1,709,- 
744.095  lire  in  1884-*85  to  1,938,734,640  lire  in 
1887-'88.  The  expenditures  grew  at  a  more  rap- 
id rate,  and  the  surplus  of  35.335.530  tire  in  1884 
-*65  was  followed  by  smaller  balances  in  the  two 
succeeding  years,  until  the  disbui'sements  over- 
took the  recei[)ts,  and  the  accounts  of  1887-88 
were  closed,  with  the  large  deficit  of  57,151.130 
lire,  the  total  expenditures  having  risen  to  1,903,- 
875,769  lire.  According  to  the  budget  estimates 
for  1888-'89,  the  total  receipts  were  1,890,686,301 
lire  and  the  expenditure  1,037,669,714  lire,  leav- 
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ing  a  deficit  of  86,984,828  lire.  The  ordinary 
disbursements  are  estimated  at  the  sum  of  1,578,- 
557,084  lire  and  the  extraordinary  disbursements 
at  284,349,766  lire. 

The  perpetual  5-per-cent.  rente  amounted  in 
1888-'8»  to  448,845,609  lire;  the  three-per-cent. 
rente,  6,408,080  lire ;  annuity  due  to  the  Holy 
See,  3.225,000;  interest  on  special  debts.  2,181,- 
254  lire ;  interest  on  railroad  and  other  debts  as- 
sumed by  theGovernment,83,916,427lire;  interest 
on  the  floating  debt,  13,158,635  lire ;  total  inter- 
est on  the  puUio  debt,  671,273,320  lire ;  to  which 
should  be  added  021,565  lire  paid  during  the  year 
for  amortization. 

The  final  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  1888-'89  show  a  deficit  of  234,333,000 
lire.  For  1889-'90  the  deficit  was  expected  to 
be  47.000,000  lire.  The  treasury  bonds  in  circu- 
lation amounted  at  the  close  of  1889  to  385,000,- 
000  lire.  For  1890-'01  the  Minister  of  Finance 
anticipates  an  improvement  in  receipts  to  the 
amount  of  86,500,000  lire,  while  the  increase  in 
the  expenditures  is  set  down  as  9,800,000  lire,  a 
calculation  that  makes  the  deficit  for  that  year 
31,800,000  lire. 

The  Army.  —  The  effective  strength  of  the 
Italiui  army  on  July  1,  1880,  was  ofilcially  re- 
turned as  follows : 
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According  to  this  statement  the  strength  of 
the  army  on  the  war  footing  is  2,765,873  men  of 
all  ranks. 

Tke  NftT7.— The  Italian  war  navy  on  Jan.  1, 

1889,  was  composed  of  12  armorclad  battle  ships, 
armed  with  122  guns,  having  an  aggregate  dis- 
placement of  94,313  tons,  with  engines  develop- 
ing 8I'.708  indicated  horse-power,  and  manned 
bv  6,480  sailors ;  14  battle  ships  of  the  second 
Class,  of  which  3  were  ironclads,  having  a  com- 
bined armament  of  103  guns,  an  aggregate  dis- 
placement of  37,228  tons,  engines  of  58,9(f7  horse- 
power, and  8,.549  men  in  their  crews;  17  third- 
class  fighting  ships,  carrying  77  guns,  having  an 
aggregate  displacement  of  15,851  tons,  and 
manned  by  1,704  sailors ;  16  transports  of  all 
classes,  with  a  displacement  of  36,0w)  tons,  em- 
ploying 1,689  men;  and  170  other  steam  vessels 
for  vanous  purposes,  with  335  guns  and  crews 
namhering  4,464  men,  comprising  8  school  ships; 
of  12,434  tons  displacement,  43  vessels  for  local 
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service,  of  17,441  tons  displacement,  6  side-wheel 
gunboats,  7  torpedo  av^os,  50  sea-going  torpedo 
bottts,  88  first-cuss  torpedo  boats,  and  21  second- 
class  ones  for  coast  defense,  and  13  torpedo 
launches.  There  were  bnilding  or  completing 
9S  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  displacement  of  92,- 
103  tons  and  engines  planned  to  develop  108.- 
040  horse-power.  These  were  5  first-class  iron- 
clads averaging  12,000  tons  each,  7  second-class 
vessels  without  side  armor,  10  third-class  vessels, 
3  vessels  for  port  service,  and  14  ocean  toipedo 
boats.  One  half  of  the  10  oiooster  ironclads  of 
the  Italian  navy,  some  of  which  cost  more  than 
2o,000,000  lire  apiece,  are  now  completed,  and 
the  others  are  approaching  completion.  The 
largest  yet  completed  are  uie  "llalia"  and  the 
"  Lepanto,"  which  are  400  feet  long  and  74 
broad,  with  a  draught  of  more  than  80  feet, 
carrying  four  100-ton  guns  each  and  a  broadside 
tMttery  of  seven  6-inch  ^uns  in  one  and  of  nine 
in  the  other.  The  fleet  m  1889  was  officered  by 
6  vice-admirals,  16  rear-admirals,  147  captains, 
219  lieutenants,  122  sub-lieutenants,  80  officers 
of  marines,  55  of  marine  en^neers,  130  en- 
gineers, and  465  medical,  commissary,  and  equip- 
ment officers.  The  crews,  inclusive  of  gunners, 
madrinists,  and  men  in  the  torpedo  service,  num-' 
bered  16,868  men  in  active  service.  Including 
reserves,  the  personnel  of  tbe  navy  was  1,765 
officers  and  58,930  men. 

The  swiftest  cruiser  yet  built  is  the  "Pie- 
monte,"  which  was  completed  for  the  Italian 
Government  in  Engjand  in  1889  at  the  Elswick 
yard.  She  is  800  feet  long,  and  has  a  displace- 
ment of  2,500  tons.  At  her  trial  the  mean 
speed  was  80*4  knots,  arid  under  forced  draught 
she  ran  23*3  knots.  Her  protective  deck  is  3 
inche?  thick  on  the  sloping  sides.  The  arma- 
ment consists  of  six  of  the  new  Elswick  quick- 
firing  guns  of  6-inch  and  six  of  4'75-incn  cal- 
iber, ten  6-pounder  and  six  1-pounder  Hotchkiss 

Sims,  four  Maxim  guns,  and  three  torpedo  tubes, 
ot  the  largest  battle  ship  afloat  can  discharge 
i»  the  same  time  one  half  the  weight  of  shot 
and  shell  that  this  little  Tessel  can  pear  into 
an  adversary.  The  quick-firing  4*75-inch  guns 
can  fire  thirteen  rounds  a  minute. 

The  torpedo  flotilla  for  coast  defense  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  harbors  of  La  Spezia,  La 
Modalena,  Gaeto,  Messina,  Taranto.  Ancona,  and 
Venice,  and  the  entire  coast  is  divided  into  seven 
districts  which  are  guarded  from  these  stations. 
There  are  lines  of  lotteries  on  the  Calabrian  and 
Sfcilian  coasts  mounting  more  than  120  guns  of 
heavy  caliber  to  guard  the  Strait  of  Messina.  On 
the  Riviera  100  and  110  ton  guns  are  placed  on 
commanding  heights  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
troops,  and  to  doubly  secure  the  flank  of  an 
army  encamped  about  Turin  and  Alessandria 
and  on  the  upper  Po  all  the  toads  leading 
across  the  Appenines  are  fortified,  though  less 
strongly  than  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  'Ihe  for- 
tifleations  on  the  French  frontier  are  nearly 
completed.  Two  forts  with  heavy  guns  guard 
the  Aosta  vale  leading  from  Mont  St  Bernard. 
Three  groups  ot  forts  and  batteries  are  neces- 
sary to  close  the  routes  over  Mont  Cenis  and 
the  railroad.  The  two  roads  that  lead  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po  from  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre 
are  blocked  by  a  succession  of  easematcd  fnrts 
and  redoubts.   The  Col  de  Larcbe  is  defended 


by  old  and  new  works,  and  at  the  Col  de  Tenda 
lotteries  command  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel 
at  the  sammit,  and  the  byroads  are  blocked  by 
strong  fortifications  lately  erected. 

Commerce.— The  values,  in  lire,  of  the  mun 
classes  of  imports  and  exports  in  1688  arc  given 
in  the  following  table : 
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Italy  suffered  in  1889  from  a  serious  financial 
crisis,  which  was  due  in  part  to  the  tariff  wu* 
with  France,  in  i>art  to  excessive  expansion  of 
the  wine-growing  industry,  and  in  part  to  specu- 
lative bunding  and  real-estate  operations,  par- 
ticularly in  Itome,  and  the  resulting  crash  in- 
volving many  credit  institutions.  The  suddm 
catting  off  of  the  principal  market  for  the  main 
articles  of  the  Italian  export  trade  and  the  aonroe 
from  which  Italy  has  heretofore  drawn  most  ot 
her  imports  caused  a  decrease  in  the  totals  of 
imports  and  exports  which  exaggerated  the  nor- 
mal effects  of  the  tariff,  because  merchants  laid 
in  large  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  failure  of 
the  tariff  negotiations.  Textiles  and  other 
French  manufactures  were  subjected  to  dif- 
ferential duties  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  for> 
mer  duties.  Smuggling  took  the  place  of  the 
regular  trade  in  many  of  the  finer  mannfaotum. 
The  Italian  products  that  were  the  staple  of  the 
export  with  France,  such  as  wine,  oil,  and  raw 
silk,  were  subjected  to  the  French  general  tarifi. 
and  French  merchants  and  mann&cturcrs  drew 
their  supplies  from  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Oriental 
countries,  instead  of  from  Italy.  The  export  trf 
wine  in  bulk  fell  off  from  8,589,104  hectolitres 
in  1887  to  1,803,030  hectolitres  in  1888.  or  in 
value  from  107.463,130  lire  to  54.060,600  lire. 
The  Italian  wines  are  mixed  and  fortified  by 
French  manufactures,  and  then  to  a  great  extent 
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re-exported  at  enhanced  prices  as  the  products 
of  B^rench  vineyards.  Only  recently  have  Italians 
begun  to  prepare  wines  for  the  export  tnarket. 
The  progress  of  this  new  indnstry  is  ^own  in  tlie 
returns  of  the  exports  of  bottled  wines,  which 
were  valued  at  1,027,000  lire  in  1886,  8.671,000 
lire  in  1887,  and  4,718.000  lire  in  1888. 

The  export  of  olive  oil  to  France  declined 
from  237,000  hectolitres  in  1887  to  100,000 
hectolitres  in  1888.  The  total  export  was  17,- 
200,000  lire  less  in  value  than  in  the  previous 
^ear.  The  total  export  of  raw  silk  was  greater 
in  quantity  in  1888  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
though  the  value  was  a  little  less.  Straw  plait- 
ing, owing  to  a  change  in  fashions,  shows  a  de- 
cline of  more  than  50  percent  in  two  years,  the 
value  of  the  export  io  1686  being  6,400,000  lire. 
The  export  of  lemons  and  oranges  was  less  than 
in  1887  by  11,600,000  lire,  bat  still  greater  by 
nearly5,000,0001irethanin]886.  The  chief  mar- 
ket for  these  fruits  is  in  the  United  States.  Nuts 
show  a  decline  of  nearly  4,000,000  lire ;  live  ani- 
mals and  poultry  one  or  6,000,000  lire.  The  ex- 
port of  uuwroagnt  coral  rose  1,400,000  lire,  while 
manufactures  of  coral  declined  from  28,800,000 
lire  to  15,10(^000  lira  The  articles  showing  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  are  nniit 
sirups,  hemp,  silk  cocoons,  paper  manufactures, 
zinc  ore,  and  refined  sulphur. 

Aside  from  the  crisis  in  the  wine-growing  in- 
dustry, due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  export  trade 
at  a  time  when  capital  and  land  have  been  de- 
voted to  a  greatly  increased  production  of  wine, 
Italy  is  steering  from  a  ^neral  agricultural 
depression  aggravated  by  three  saocessive  seasons 
of  poor  harvests,  but  ^ting  further  back,  and 
resulting  from  irrational  and  oppressive  agrarian 
conditions,  excessive  and  unequal  taxation,  and 
the  military  and  other  burdens  that  are  the 
price  of  Italian  unity  and  the  triple  alliance. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  wine  crisis  and 
the  consideration  of  means  of  relief,  on  Signer 
Magliani's  motion,  a  commission  was  appointed 
in  December,  1888.  On  the, basis  of.  its  report 
SigDor  Doda  ^aborated  a  scheme  to  facilitate 
the  manufacture-  of  commercial  wines  in  Italy, 
and  of  alcohol  and  brandy  by  altering  the  in- 
ternal and  import  duties  on  spirits.  The  revised 
excise  duties,  which  obtained  the  approval  of 
Parliament,  are  120,  instead  of  160  lire,  per 
hectolitre  on  the  manufacture,  and  20,  instead 
of  60  lire  on  the  sale  of  alcohol.  The  wines  of 
the  south  of  Italy  require  an  admixture  of  alcohol 
to  preserve  them.  Alcohol  and  spirits  thus  em- 
ployed pay  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  regular  duty. 
The  distillation  of  cognac  is  likewise  favored  by 
a  special  remission  of  duty.  The  consumption 
of  alcohol  inltalyis  one  litre  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, being  only  oncsixth  as  great  as  in  France. 

For  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  adoption 
of  retaliatory  duties,  France  receiv'ed  40  percent, 
of  the  total  exports  of  Italian  produce  while  10 
per  cent,  went  to  Germany,  the  same  proportion 
to  AustriarHungary  and  also  to  Switzerland,  9 
per  cent,  to  Great  Britain,  5  per  cent,  to  the 
United  States,  and  lOper  cent,  to  other  countries. 
Of  the  imports  France  furnished  31  per  cent, 
the  same  percentage  as  Great  Britain,  while 
Austria  and  Germany  together  sent  34  per  cent., 
Switzerland  5  per  cent.,  Russia  6  per  cent.,  India 
7  per  cent.,  the  United  States  4  per  cent.,  and 


other  countries  12  per  cent  It  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  the  creation  of  impediments  in 
the  trade  relations  injured  Italy  more  than 
France.  In  1888  the  proportion  of  Italian  ex- 
ports taken  by  France  fell  to  20  per  cent.,  whifc 
importations  of  French  goods  still  constituted  13 

Ser  cent,  of  the  whole,  in  spite  of  differential 
uties,  taking  no  account  of  the  contraband 
traffic  across  the  Swiss  frontier.  Germany  did 
not  supply  a  market  tor  the  Italian  products 
that  were  shut  out  of  France  because  Italian 

Products  are  not  in  general  request  throughout 
lurope,  and  also  because  the  customs  duties  on 
wine  and  oil  are  exceptionally  high  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  Even  in  iree-trading  England 
there  are  duties  operating  against  the  importa- 
tion of  Italian  wines  and  dried  fruits.  The 
United  States  did  the  most  to  relieve  the  glut  of 
export  article  that  accumulated  in  the  cellars 
and  warehouses.  The  exports  of  Italian  wines 
to  America  was  246,000  neotolitres  greater  in 
1888  than  in  1887;  that  of  olive  oil  40,000,  quintals 
greater;  that  of  orange  simp,  88,000  kilo- 
grammes greater;  that  c^lemous,116,000  quintals 
greater. 

The  mercantile  navy  on  Jui.  1,  1889,  num- 
bered 0,810  vessels,  858,088  tons.  The  sailing 
vessels  had  decreasBd  in  twelve  months  from 
6,727  to  6,544,  and  the  tonnaee  from  782,494  to 
677,933,  while  the  steam  vesseb  had  advanced  in 
number  from  254  to  266,  and  the  steam  tonnage 
from  168,131  to  175,100. 

Railroads.— On  Jan.  1, 1886,  there  were  12,- 
604  kilometres  ot  railroads  in  operation,  not  in- 
cluding 2^262  kilometres  of  steam  tramways. 
The  receipts  in  1888  were  236,266,276  lire  and 
the  expenses  156.004,100  lire. 

PobU  and  Telegraphs.— The  number  of 
letters  sent  through  the  post-oflSce  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1888,  was  177,684,000;  of 
postal  cards,  47,572,000 ;  of  circulars  and  printed 
inctosares,  178,612,000;  of  postal  orders,  6,009,- 
000 ;  of  letters  with  declaration  of  value,  53,000. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  48,088,108  lire,  and  the 
expenses  to  86,060.365  lire. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  on  June  80, 
1888,  was  85,727  kilometres,'  and  that  of  the 
wires  120,483  kilometres,  not  including  161  kilo- 
metres of  submarine  telegraph. 

Cabinet  Chauges.— The  close  of  1888  was 
marked  by  a  Cabinet  crisis  which  ended  in  the 
retirement  of  Agostino  Magliani,  who  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  ten  years  had  administered 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom.  The  ground  of  his 
resignation  was  the  opposition  to  his  project  for 
covering  the  military  expenditures  manifested 
by  the  committees  of  the  Chamber.  The  port- 
folios of  Finance  and  the  Treasui^,  which  had 
been  united  in  the  hands  of  Magliani,  were  in- 
trusted, the  former  to  Magliani's  predecessor 
who  had  retired  in  1679  on  the  question  of  abol- 
ishing the  grist  tax,  Bernardino  Grinialdi,  who 
was  now  transferred  from  the  department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Commerce,  and  the  latter  to  Con- 
stantino Perazzi.  a  senator  and  a  member  of  the 
Ktght  Grimaldi's  successor  as  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture was  Deputy  Miceli,  who  was  taken 
from  the  Left  Cm  Jan.  5  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  rne^t  again  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  proposed 
in  his  financial  statement  to  cover  81,600,000  lire 
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of  the  anticipated  deficit  of  95.000,000  lire  for 
1889-'90  by  economies  to  be  effected  chieBy  in 
the  extraordinary  military  ex{>enditure,  and  to 
obtain  the  remainder  by  increased  taxation  on 
land,  salt,  stamps  on  business  documents  and 
weights  and  measures,  patents  and  trade-marks, 
and  from  attorations  in  the  income  tax  and  the 
house  tax.  The  cause  of  the  financial  embar- 
rassment of  the  Government  was.  on  the  one 
hand,  diminished  customs  receipts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tariff  war  with  France  and  the 
cle%'ation  of  the  duties  to  the  point  of  prohibi- 
tion and.  on  the  other,  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  military  expenditures,  which  had  risen  100,- 
000,000  lire  in  two  years,  with  the  prospect  of 
their  beiuff  increased  by  40,000,000  lire  a  vear 
more  for  the  sueeeedine  five  years,  which  Gen- 
eral Ricotti  declared  to  be  unavoidable.  A  largo 
section  of  the  Chamber  was  determined  to  reject 
all  propositions  for  fresh  taxation  without  ex- 
amination, asserting  that  the  country  could  bear 
no  additional  burdens.  In  order  to  avoid  an  in- 
evitable hostile  vote,  which,  he  asserted,  would 
"endanger  the  interests  of  the  state."  Signor 
Crispi  on  Feb.  38  tendered  the  resignations  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  to  the  King.  On 
March  2  the  King  intrusted  him  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  the 
differences  between  him  and  the  majority  that 
voted  against  him  were  financial  rather  than 
politicaL  Ho  had  a  few  weeks  before  obtained 
a  vote  of  indemnity  in  response  to  interpella- 
tions from  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  in 
relation  to  the  Roman  riots,  though  his  majority 
was  no  longer  more  than  200,  but  only  half  as 
great.  He  selected  new  ministers  for  all  the 
financial  departments,  except  that  of  Public 
Works  from  the  critics  of  the  rejected  budget, 
this  time  resorting  to  his  own  side  of  the  hoiise. 
Seisrait-Doda.  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  that  repcaletl  the  grist  tax 
with  which  the  Right,  at  the  cost  of  lasting  un- 
popularity, had  maintained  the  financial  emiiltb- 
rium  for 'many  years.  The  Ministry  of  Publio 
Works  was  divided,  and  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  was  given  to 
P.  Lacava,  while  G.  Finali  replaced  Senator  So- 
racco.  who  declined  to  cut  down  to  a  satisfactory 
figure  the  384,000,000  lire  of  expenditure  which 
the  Government  had  undertaken  to  make  on  rail- 
roads within  the  next  five  years.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  was  not  completed  before 
March  8,  and  then  only  by  the  retention  of  the 
Moderate  Boselli,  without  whom  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  Marine  refused  to  remain  in  the  Cabi- 
net. The  only  Conservative  minister  left  was 
General  Bertole  Viale.  While  Baecarini  and 
Nicotera  at  the  head  of  the  "historical  Left" 
gave  support  to  the  complaints  of  Extreme  Radi- 
cals, Republicans,  Irredentists,  and  Socialists, 
Bonghi  and  other  politicians  attempted  to  reor- 
ganize the  Conservative  party. 

The  Chamber  met  for  the  first  time  after  the 
reconstniction  of  the  Cabinet  on  March  18.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  outlined  the  new  financial 
policy  as  one  of  retrenchment,  announced  a  re- 
vision'of  the  house  tax.  and  gave  the  first  inti- 
mation of  p  cessation  of  the  tariff  war  by  oskiug 
leave  to  present  a  bill  for  altering  the  scale  of 
duties  by  royal  decree.  On  the  30th  of  March 
the  Chamber  adjourned  for  a  month.   The  new 


Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Treasury  adopted 
the  plan  of  their  immediate  nredece^rs.  con- 
demned by  Magliani,  to  use  tne  "fund  reserved 
for  the  payment  of  pensions,  amounting  to  240.- 
000.000  lire,  for  extinguishing  a  part  of  the  fioat- 
ing  debt.  The  Government  was  placed  in  a 
quandary  by  the  death  of  the  Negus  Johannes 
and  the  victorious  march  of  Meneiek,  rendering; 
the  immediate  occupation  of  Asmara  and  Keren 
advisable,  unless  the  Italians  meant  to  retire 
altogether  from  Africa.  The  absence  of  Gen. 
Menebrea.  the  Italian  ambassador,  from  the 
opening  festivities  of  the  Paris  uhibition  was 
the  occasion  of  Radical  attacks,  and  the  agrarian 
disturbances  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  distre^ 
amounting  almost  to  a  famine  in  the  south  were 
causes  of  embarrassment  to  the  Government. 

The  legislative  programme  announced  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Pariia~ 
ment  in  January  embraced  measures  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  penal  code,  the  reform  of  charitable 
institutions,  a  law  of  internal  colonization,  a  proj- 
ect for  the  improvement  of  primary  and  inter- 
mediate education,  the  reorganization  of  courts 
of  justice,  and  bills  relating  to  public  offices^ 
New  demands  for  the  army  and  navy  were  de- 
clared necessary  for  strengthening  the  unity  and 
independence  of  the  country,  as  "peace  is'  pre- 
carious unless  guaranteed  by  arms^' ;  but  aside 
from  military  measures  and  public  works  al- 
ready begun  expenditures  must  be  kept  vithia 
the  strictest  limits  in  view  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion. The  most  important  work  of  the  session 
was  the  elaboration  of  a  uniform  penal  code. 
Other  noteworthy  measures  of  an  unusuallv 
fniitful  session  were  the  bill  for  the  more  equi- 
table assessment  and  collection  of  the  building 
tax,  and  the  reform  of  the  provincial  and  cnm- 
munal  administrations.  The  bill  to  promote  the 
colonization  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the  kin^om 
was  suggested  J)y  the  unfortunate  fate  of  many 
Italian  emigrants  driven  abroad  by  the  econom'- 
icat  crisis.  The  Government  brought  back  at  its 
own  cost  847  emigrants,  the  survivors  of  a  party 
of  1,000  who  were  attracted  to  Costa  Rica  by  thn 
promise  of  high  wages,  and  there  endured  inhu- 
man treatment  Penniless  colonists  in  Brazil 
petitioned  to  be  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
tales  of  privation  and  suffering  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
other  parts  of  America.  The  bill  for  reforming 
the  local  administrative  bodies  had  to  do  chiefly 
with  the  electoral  franchise,  which  was  before 
restricted  to  a  small  class  of  property  holders. 
The  dissensions  between  the  municipal  authori- 
ties and  the  people  have  more  than  once  led  to 
violent  confiiots.  Even  in  recent  times  the  popu- 
lation of  a  town  has  sometimes  risen  in  open  re- 
volt against  unjust  taxation  and  class  legislation, 
seizing  the  municipal  buildings  1^  assault,  sack- 
ing the  offices,  and  burning  the  archives. 

On  June  1  the  Chamber,  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  budget  committee,  struck 
30,000,000  lire  from  the  appropriations  for  rail- 
road construction  against  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  unprecedented  act  fourteen  members  of 
the  committee  resigned.  The  Gk)vemment  ob- 
tained the  desired  credit  of  20,000,000  lire  for 
the  occupation  of  Keren  on  showing  that  it 
would  le^n  the  cost  of  holding  Massowah,  bat 
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only  by  making  the  vote  a  question  of  confi- 
dence. The  Chamber  ended  its  session  on  July 
9,  and  the  Senate  a  few  days  later,  though  the 
formal  prorogation  by  royal*  decree  did  not  take 
place  till  Aug.  2. 

The  New  session. — Parliament  reassembled 
on  Xov.  25,  and  was  opened  by  King  Umberto 
in  person.  In  the  royal  speech  he  proclaimed 
the  importance  of  dealing  with  social  problems, 
and  announced  a  series  of  measures  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditiou  of  the  people. 
The  abandonment  of  the  differential  duties 
against  France  was  promised,  protection  being 
declared  necessary  for  the  development  of  native 
industry  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  by  other  European  govemments, 
but  not  aggressive  and  retaliatory  protection, 
inspired  by  distrust  and  suspicion,  Tlie  King 
announced  that  no  new  taxation  would  be  im- 
posed to  check  the  improvement  of  trade  that 
had  begun.  The  deficit  would  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  expectation  that  receipts  would 
begin  to  exceed  expenditures  after  a  little  time. 
Should  it  appear  desirable  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  floating  liabilities,  it  can 
be  done  when  the  renewal  of  prosperity  has 
placed  the  nation  in  a  better  position  to  b^  in- 
creased fiscal  burdens.  The  army  and  navy  will 
be  maintuned  at  all  costs  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  efficiency,  for  they  are  the  ramparts  of 
the  unitr  of  Italy,  and,  in  conjunction  with  her 
rights,  the  most  elo<iueut  interpreters  of  her  in- 
terests. The  special  measures  announced  in- 
clude the  reform  of  benevolent  institutions,  pro- 
tection of  the  life  of  workmen  in  factories, 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  teachers,  uni- 
fication of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  and 
simplification  uid  economy  in  the  administration 
of  tne  government  of  the  state. 

The  Irredenta.— Irredcntism  at  present  is 
identical  with  opposition  to  the  triple  alliance, 
which  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  cause  of  crush- 
iug  burdens,  but  as  the  source  of  undemocratic, 
reactionary,  absolutist  tendencies,  and  with  a 
leaning  toward  France,  whence  the  advanced 
political  thinkers  of  Italy  derive  their  ideas  of 
progressive  liberty.  The  unredeemed  provinces 
are  the  uppermost  consideration  only  with  a  few 
old-fashioned  fanatical  Garibaldians.  All  the 
Radicals  of  the  Opposition,  as  well  as  Republi' 
cans  and  Socialists,  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
Irredentist  agitators.  Trent,  which  adjoins  Vc- 
netia,  and  will  natnnilly  fall  to  Italy  waen  com- 
pensation can  be  |^ven  to  Austria  in  some  other 
quarter,  is  inhabited  by  a  quiet  race  of  prosper- 
ous peasantry,  who  snow  very  little  concern 
about  their  separation  from  Italy.  The  Italian 
claim  to  Trieste,  whence  ail  the  agitation,  sore- 
ness, and  troubles  proceed,  is  not  clear  from 
cither  a  geographical  or  an  ethnofn'a{jiicat  point 
of  view.  On  the  seaboard  and  in  the  city  the 
Italians  predominate,  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  province  they  are  in  a  small  minority,  the 
Slavonic  element  being  the  most  numerous. 
Yet  in  the  city  of  Trieste  an  Irredentist  munici- 
pal council  and  Irredentist  journalists,  agitators, 
and  conspirators  are  constantly  inviting  repress- 
ive proceedings  that  are  carried  out  with  tho 
rigor  characteristic  of  Austrian  methods.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  Parliament  the  Prime  Minister 
-was  pursued  with  interpellations,  and,  at  the 


same  time,  the  untoward  incidents  on  the  front- 
ier  so  multiplied  and  the  agitation  grew  to  such 
magnitude  that  be  determined  to  check  the 
movement,  although  when  in  opposition  he  had 
often  shown  to  the  Irredentists  nis  sympathy. 

The  pretext  for  .  fresh  agitation  in  1880  was 
the  action  of  Consul-General  Durando  at  Trieste. 
An  Italian  having  died  in  the  hospital,  the  Aus- 
trian public  notary  closed  up  his  estate,  and  then 
notified  the  consular  authorities  of  his  readiness 
to  turn  over  the  jtroperty ;  bat  they  refused  to 
receive  it,  protestmgthatC  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple settled  in  theTranco-Italian  consular  con- 
vention, the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
Italian  citizens  belongs  to  them.  In  the  corre- 
spondence that  ensued,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Notaries,  an  Italian,  expressed  his 
regret  at  having  a  quarrel  with  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. In  forwarding  the  papers  to  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  his  decision 
in  Uie  matter  at  issue,  the  consul-genend  marked 
this  passage,  as  he  said,  to  denounce  the  arro- 
gant assumption  that  the  Chamber  of  Notaries 
could  come  in  conflict  with  bis  Government,  as 
the  Irredentists  assumed,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  sentiment  of  attachment  to  Italy  conveyed 
in  the  words.  By  a  strange  perversion  of  reason, 
Dr.  Giorgio  Piccoli,  the  notary  who  opposed  the 
interests  of  Italy,  wos  glorified  as  a  patriot,  while 
Consul  Durando,  who  defended  them,  was  at- 
tacked as  a  servile  tool  of  Austria,  a  spy,  and  an 
informer.  The  Italian  Government  investigated 
the  matter,  but  could  not  discover  that  its  con- 
sular representative  had  failed  in  his  loyalty  or 
duly.  The  fermentation  caused  by  the  incident 
in  Trieste  led  to  fresh  acts  of  repression  on  the 

f'art  of  the  Austrian  authorities.  On  June  IS 
he  editor  of  the  "Indipendente,"  the  chief  Irre- 
dentist organ,  was  arrested  with  his  entire  staff. 
The  continuance  of  Consul  Durando  in  ofBce 
produced  such  excitement  that  the  Government 
eave  way,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  removed 
iiim,  but  at  the  same  time  it  suppressed  the  com- 
mittees of  Trent  and  Trieste  that  had  been 
formed  to  assail  the  Government  for  truckling 
to  Austria,  to  decry  the  triple  alliance,  and  to 
agitate  for  the  conquest  of  the  unredeemed  prov- 
inces. The  Austrian  Government  sought  to  ap- 
pease the  excitement  in  Trieste  by  appointing 
an  Italian,  Signor  Rinaldini.  deputy  governor. 

The  Papal  QnefittoD.— The  conflict  with  the 
papacy  was  brought  to  an  acute  stage  in  1889  by 
the  action  of  Leo  XIII  in  appealing  to  the  courts 
of  Europe  to  coerce  the  Italian  Government  into 
restoring  the  dominions  of  the  Church.  In  1887 
the  Pope  expressed  in  conciliatory  language  a 
desire  to  establish  satisfactory  relations  with  the 
Government.  Signer  Crispi  likewise  sought  to 
find  a  basis  {or  a  modiig  ttrendi  ;  but  overtures 
on  both  sides  made  more  clear  the  hopelessness 
of  attempting  to  induce  the  present  pope  to  re- 
tract his  non  pouumiis  and  formally  renouncing 
the  claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  arid  the  equally 
absolute  position  of  the  Quiritial,  expressed  by 
King  Umtierto  in  the  words,  "  Komc  is  unassaila- 
ble.' The  German,  the  Auslrinn.  snd  other 
Governments  rebuked  the  demand  for  their  in- 
terference, and  even  that  of  France,  in  less  de- 
cided, but  still  unmistakable  terms,  dci'lincd  to 
encourage  the  attitude  of  the  Pope.  Catholic 
congresses  were  then  set  on  foot — in  France 
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first,  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  then  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Austria — in  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temporal  power.  Radicals  asked  the 
Premier  why  be  did  not  seeui-e  their  suppression, 
ospeoially  in  Austria,  where  the  bishops  are. 
dignitaries  of  the  Government  and  where  Italian' 
patriotic  eelebrationa  are  interdicted,  and  even 
the  circulation  of  four  fifths  of  the  Italian  news- 
papers is  prohibited.  Signor  Crispi  replied  that 
such  a  step  would  authorize  foreign  ^vemments 
to  interfere  in  the  intenial  affairs  of  Italy, 
whereas  only  recently  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe 
had  declared  that  tnepr  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  claims  of  the  pontiff.  On  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost a  statue  to  Giordano  Bruno  was  unveiled  in 
the  Campo  dei  Fiori  at  the  entrance  to  the  Vati- 
can, on  the  spot  where  in  16O0  he  was  burned 
alive  for  his  religious  convictions  by  the  decree 
of  the  court  of  the  Inquisition.  In  this  demon- 
stration against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope 
Radical  and  Socialistic  societies.  Masonic  lodges, 
and  nniversities  of  other  countries  as  well  as 
Italy,  the  municipality  of  Borne,  publio  bodies 
from  many  towns,  many  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Chamber  participated. 
Nearly  30.000  persons  marched  in  the  procession, 
carrying  1,900  flags  and  banners.  The  Pop^  in 
an  allocution  treated  this  festival  as  one  of  the 
gravest  injuries  to  which  the  Church  had  been 
subjected,  blaming  the  authorities  for  permitting 
the  sects  hostile  to  the  Church  to  glorify  error 
and  heresy  in  the  city  where  God  has  fixed  the 
residence  of  his  vicar  by  rearing  a  monument  of 
abomination  on  a  holy  day  at  the  gate  of  a  sacred 
place,  turning  Rome  into  the  capital  of  impiety. 
From  that  time  the  rumor  was  revived  of  the 
determination  of  the  Pope  to  liberate  himself 
from  his  "captivity"  in  the  Vatican,  and  remove 
his  court  to  JBarcelona,  or  Malta,  or  some  other 
place  outside  the  borders  of  Italy.  The  Pope 
finds  it  harder  each  year  to  restrain  the  patriotio 
impulses  of  priests  who  do  not  wish  to  live  at 
enmity  with  the  Government  that  has  achieved 
the  unity  and  greatness  of  their  country.  An 
article  in  the  *'  Rassegna  Xazionale,"  a  magazine 
published  in  Florence,  purporting  to  come  from 
an  (HKileaiastic  of  high  station,  acknowledged  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  Italian  people  are  opposed  to 
the  restitution  of  Rome,  and  proposed  as  a  com- 
promise that  a  narrow  strip  of  land  giving  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  from  the  Vatican  should  be 
placed  under  the  sovereigntv  of  the  Pope  as  a 
permanent  settlement  of  tne  papal  Question. 
Soarcely  was  it  known  that  the  author  was 
Bishop  Bonomelli.  of  Cremona,  when  that  prel- 
ate, bowing  to  the  reproof  of  the  Pope,  recanted 
the  views  that  he  had  expressed. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  the  Curia  impelled  Crispi  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  reform  of  the  benevolent  institutions. 
The  capital  accumulated  for  centuries  through 
private  gifts  and  bequests  and  public  aid  amounts 
to  1,50^000,000  tire,  yielding  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  135.000,000  lire,  of  which  only  84,000,- 
030  lire  are  actually  applied  to  charitable  objects. 
There  are  20,000  charitable  institutions  sup- 
ported by  their  own  income.  But  a  defective 
administration  had  defeated  the  purposes  of  the 
founders,  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  the  Government.   The  clci^  have  ob- 


tained control  over  the  charities,  which  to  a 
great  extent  originated  in  the  religious  im- 
pulses of  the  founders  and  have  been  developed 
with  the  aid  of  the  priests  and  under  their  in- 
fluence, A  large  part  of  the  revenues,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  the  original  purposes,  is  ex- 
pended on  processions,  rites  of  worship,  and 
ecclesiastical  pomp.   Another  oonsidenble  pru- 

Eortion  is  absorbed  by  institutions  that  are 
armful  in  their  economical  efilects  according  to 
the  teachings  of  modem  political  economists, 
for  instance,  the  8.000  institutions  that  annually 
expend  3,500,000  lire  in  aiding  indigent  couples 
to  marr^.  A  bill  to  reoiganize  and  r^rm  the 
opere  pie  or  charities  of  tite  Kingdom  was  intro- 
duced in  the  automn  session  of  Parliament,  and 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber,  on  Dec  19,  by  196 
against  98  votes.  It  deprives  the  ecclesieiticBl 
authorities  of  the  direction  and  administration 
of  charitable  institutions.  In  the  new  penal 
code,  which  was  promulgated  on  June  30,  1888, 
and  ^;oes  into  force  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  among  other 
proTisioDB  directed  against  the  clergy,  makes  it 
a  penal  offense  for  any  bishop  or  pnest  to  pub- 
licly advocate  the  claims  of  the  pontiff  to  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. A  law  that  affects  the  Roman 
question  less  directly,  but  with  much  greater  re- 
sults is  that  which  changes  the  electoral  system 
in  communes  and  provinces,  making  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  the  same  as  in  parliamentary 
elections.  The  Clericals,  while  attaining  from 
national  politics,  have  always  pointed  to  their 
majorities  in  the  local  bodies  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  in  their  demand^  In  the  elections  tbu 
took  place  under  the  new  law  in  November  the 
Liberals  were  victorious  at  Rome  and  in  nearly 
every  other  dty. 

Conmerelal  Treaties,— Before  1888  Italy 
had  reciprocity  treaties  with  agreed  schedules  of 
duties  with  five  European  states.  In  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  protective  tariff  the  trcatifs 
with  Austria-Hungary,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Switi- 
erland  were  renounced,  the  one  with  Genuanr 
alone  being  continued.  In  this  treaty  the  rate 
of  duties  was  fixed  for  only  a  small  list  of  arti- 
cles. As  the  French  Government  refused  to 
agree  to  the  new  scale  of  duties  proposed  br 
Italy,  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  a  tariff 
war  begun  on  March  1,  1888.  A  new  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  with  new  and  some- 
what reduced  conventional  tariffs,  was  concluded 
with  Austria-Hungary.  This  inured  to  the  ben- 
efit of  German  manufeotures,  enabling  them  to 
occupy  with  tlioir  products  the  market  that  ms 
closed  to  French  wares.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Spain  on  April  SO,  1888,  securing  to  the 
citizens  of  each  country  free  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, protection  of  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
patterns,  and  the  rites  given  to  the  most  favored 
nation.  It  was  supplemented  by  conventional 
tariffs.  By  a  provisional  agreement  Switzerland 
was  acconlcd  most-favored-nation  treatment 
during  the  absence  of  atreaty.  The  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  were  attended  with 
difliculties  arising  from  the  connection  with 
commercial  relations  with  France  and  from  the 
required  agreement  on  conventional  tariffs.  A 
treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  Jan.  23, 1889, 
which  went  into  effect  on  April  15,  and  will  ro- 
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main  in  force,  like  the  Spanish  treaty,  till  Feb. 
1, 18d3,  and  thereafter  by  tacit  consent  from 
year  to  year.  Switzerland  lowered  the  duty  on 
vermouth  one  half  and  made  redudtions  on  agri- 
cultural products  and  on  silk,  while  Italy  mod- 
erated toe  duties  on  chocolate,  cheese,  cotton 
manufactures,  watches,  and  dynamo  machines. 
The  treaty  was  approved  by  "the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  March  29.  Subsequently  negoti* 
ations  were  entered  upon  for  the  regulation  of 
smuggling  and  frontier  intercourse.  On  April 
1,  a  commercial  treaty  between  Italy  and  Greece 
was  signed  at  Rome. 

Agrarian  Dlstnrbanees. — Labor  strikes  in 
Parma  and  Ferrara,  rioting  in  Faenza,  bank- 
ruptcies and  lack  of  employment  in  Piedmont, 
Lomhardy,  Venetia,  and  Sicily,  and  suffering  in 
Sardinia,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  Abriuzi  gave 
evidence  oi  the  wide-spread  depression  that 
affected  Italy.  Conservatives  joined  with  So- 
cialists in  the  agitation  against  militarism.  The 
peace  congreas  uist  met  in  Milan  was  followed 
by  similar  meetings  in  favor  of  disarmament  in 
central  and  soathem  Italy.  Bonghi  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  one  that  was  held  in  Rome.  In 
Jjombardy,  where  half  a  lira  was  the  ordinary 
daily  wage  for  an  agricultural  laborer,  as  also 
throughout  Venetia,  and  where  an  oppressive 
feudal  system  of  forced  labor  on  the  landlords' 
estates  and  the  unfair  division  of  cocoons  and 
other  products  raised  on  shares  kept  the  peasants 
in  the  bondage  of  debt  serious  outbreaks  oc- 
curred. The  general  demand  was  for  stated 
hours  of  work  and  a  steady  wage  of  a  lira  a  day. 
At  Arluno,  in  the  district  of  Gallarate.  a  mob  of 
peasants  broke  into  the  chateau  of  Signor  dal 
Verme,  the  principal  proprietor,  and~  made  a 
bonfire  of  the  furniture.  They  were  dispersed 
by  the  military,  and  several  were  arrested,  out  no 
witnesses  appeared  against  them.  In  Cort)etta, 
near  Milan,  the  gensdarmes  were  driven  into 
the  town  hall  by  an  overwhelming  number  of 
peasants,  armed  with  stones,  yet  only  when  the 
mob  forced  a  way  into  the  building  did  they  use 
their  firearms,  killing  and  wounding  a  number 
of  persons.  In  Bareggio  the  police  fired  on  the 
crowd.  In  other  communes  in  the  district  at 
Abbiategrasso  and  elsewhere  in  the  Milan  prov- 
ince the  disturbances  were  put  down  without 
bloodshed.  Signor  Crispi,  in  response  to  the  in- 
terrogatory of  a  Conservative  depiity,  averred 
that  no  exceptional  measures  against  the  peas- 
ants would  meet  with  his  approval.  In  Sardinia 
a  state  of  anarchy  prevailed.  Whole  villages  re- 
volted, and  at  B(H«  sangninary  conflicts  took 
place  between  the  people  and  the  carabinieri.  In 
the  interior  the  peasantry  formed  bands  of  brig' 
ands,  and  propnetors  were  compelled  to  fortify 
their  houses. 

Colonial  Possesslono.  —  Before  1889  Italy 
had  acquired  territorial  rights  over  about  1,000 
kilometres  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Her  poaesaions  extend  from  Ras  Kasar,  in  18°  3' 
of  north  latitude,  to  Kas  Sinthiar,  in  liTiO' 
of  north  latitude,  along  the  coast,  and  for  an  in- 
definite distance  into  the  interior,  the  extreme 
limit  being  not  far  from  the  38th  meridian  of 
cast  longitude,  reckoned  from  Greenwich.  The 
total  population  is  estimated  at  22D.600.  Full 
rights  of  sovereignty  are  exercised  over:  l.Assab 
and  its  territory,  which  extends  from  the  Bay  of 


Beheta  on  the  north  to  Ras  Sinthiar,  a  length 
of  130  kilometres,  and  contains  about  5,400  in- 
habitants; 2,  the  ishind  of  Massowah  and  ad- 
jacent islets,  with  a  part  of  the  coast  of'Ember- 
emi,  reaching  to  and  including  the  peninsula  of 
Buri.  the  total  popolation  bemg  about  68,000 ; 
S.  the  Dahlak  isles,  with  2,000  inhabitants;  4, 
Keren  and  Asmara,  districts  occupied  in  1889. 
By  virtue  of  a  treatv  with  King  Menelek.  con- 
cluded on  Mav  2,  1889,  and  ratified  by  the  King 
of  Italy  on  ^pt.  29,  1889,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  asserted  a  protectorate  over  the  King- 
dom of  Abyssinia  and  has  authority  to  represent 
the  Negus  in  all  his  external  relations.  The 
protectorate  was  announced  to  the  powers,  in 
compliance  with  the  general  act  of  the  African 
Conference.  The  Italian  representative  at  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia  will  act  as  hfs 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  King  Menelek  was 
unable  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  province 
of  Tigreh  till  near  the  close  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the'  military  aid  given  to  the  pretender  Man- 
gascia  by  the  Soudan  dervishes.  On  Dec.  2  the 
rebellious  army  of  Degiac  Man^^aacia  and  Ras 
Alula  was  finally  defeated  in  a  pitched  Ittttle  in 
the  Haramat  district,  by  the  forces  of  Degiac 
Sejumand  Degiac  Sebhato  chief  of  the  Agame  dis- 
trict of  Tigren,  supported  by  a  body  of  native 
levies  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bettini. 
Menelek,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army,  had  several 
engagements  with  the  den'ishes,  in  which  he  was 
^nerally  successful.  Before  joining  Mangascia, 
Ras  Alula  planned  the  capture  of  the  Italian 
post  of  Saganeiti,  but  it  was  revealed  to  the 
Italians,  who  defeated  his  purpose  by  a  counter- 
march of  native  auxiliaries.  Makorinen,  Mene- 
lek's  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Italy,  departed 
for  his  own  country  at  the  end  of  November, 
after  having  concluded  a  loan  of  2,000,000  lire, 
guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Govemmeut-,  on  the 
security  of  the  custom's  receipts  and  the  gold 
mines  of  Vollega,  which  Kmg  Menelek  has 
promised  to  have  explored  and  worked. 

Massowah  is  the  only  seaport  giving  access  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  Trade  will  not  l>e 
possible  till  the  pn>vince  of  Tigreh  has  been 
pacified  and  brought  under  the  role  of  King 
Menelek.  By  the  law  of  July  10.  1887,  there 
was  created  a  special  corps  of  African  troops, 
counting  5,000  men,  including  238  ofiicers,  witli 
492  horses.  The  commerce  of  Massowah  in  1887 
amounted  to  158,920  lire  by  land,  and  12.614,447 
lire  by  sea,  including  both  exports  and  imports. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  were  entered  at  that 
port  was  2,065,  of  which  1.241  were  Italian,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  being  ^,997:  the  nnmber 
cleared  was  1,871.  of  211,142  tons.  There  is  a 
railroad  in  operation  at  Massowah, 27  kilometres 
in  length. 

On  the  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  Italy  has  de- 
clared a  protectorate  over  the  sultanate  of  Oppia 
or  Obbia,  on  the  Somali  coast,  extending  mim 
Warshekh  to  Ras  Avad,  and  over  neighboring 
territory-  on  the  north,  reaching  from  Garad  and 
Vadi  Nogal  as  far  as  8°  of  north  latitude.  Sev- 
eral Somali  chiefs,  toward  the  end  of  January, 
petitioned,  through  the  Italian  consul  at  Zanzi- 
bar, for  a  protectorate,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
the  consul  on  Feb.  8.  On  May  16  the  notifica- 
tions were  sent  to  the  powers,  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  In 
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November,  1885,  the  Sultan  Jossuf  AH  of  Oppia,  her  rights  over  the  district  of  Kismajo.  In  No- 
had  granted  various  public  rights  and  pnvate  vember  the  extension  ot  the  Italian  protectorate 
monopolies  to  the  German  £wt  African  Com-  southwud  over  the  Somali  and  GiUlaooast  as  far 
pany.  'Oppia.  which  lies  obont  6**  north  of  the  as  the  confines  of  Zanxibar,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
equator,  is  a  small  port,  near  which  there  is  good  Juba  river,  juat  aoath  of  the  equator,  was  ao- 
water.   In  exchange  for  this  port,  Italy  gave  up  nounoed. 


JAPAN,  an  island  empire  In  the  north  Pacific 
o(»an.  Its  coast  line  is  computed  at  17.151 
miles,  and  its  area,  by  survey  and  data  of  1886, 
at  147,S25  tiquare  miles.  Japanese  statisticians  di- 
vide the  empire  into  four  great  sections — Hondo, 
Shikoku,  Knishtu,  and  Hokkaido  or  Yezo;  and 
Hondo,  or  the  main  island,  into  the  Central, 
Northern,  and  Western  divisions.  Oeograph- 
ically  there  are  85  provinces.  Riu-Kiu  (Iioo- 
Choo)  is  included  in  Kiushiu.  and  Chisbima 
(thousand  islands),  or  the  Knriles,  in  Hokkaido 
(northern  sea-eireuit).  Politically,  the  divisions 
are  ken  (or  prefectures),  45  :  sub-prefectures,  562, 
and  maroralties,  11,443.  In  the  three  imperii 
cities  if  a)  are  87  wards ;  in  the  empire  are  802 
rural  districts.  12,096  towns  or  cities,  and  58,609 
villages.  Of  the  total  area,  ric«  land  (irrigated) 
occupied  6,643,018  acres;  meadows  and  fields, 
4,760,540;  buildings  and  gardens,  888,980;  for- 
ests, 18.233,717;  and  all  other  land,  about  33,- 
893,085  acres  (reckoning  2^  acres  to  a  ehd). 

The  Government  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
which  Is  to  be  modified  during  the  year  1890. 
The  Emperor  is  Mutsuhito,  bora  Nov.  8. 1852. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten  ministers,  who 
have  charge  of  the  imperial  executive  depart- 
ments, under  which  also  are  eleven  bureaus  un- 
attached to  the  departments.  The  Senate,  or 
Genro-in.  consists  of  66  members  and  6  seoro- 
tari^  The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Privy 
Council  wid  Imperial  Household,  presided  over  by 
a  Minister  President  of  State,  Pmance,  Foreign 
Affairs.  Navy,  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, Home  Affairs,  War,  Education,  and  Com- 
'  munications, 

The  Constltatlon.— Since  1868,  the  basis  of 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  has  been  the 
oath  of  the  Mikado,  publicly  sworn  in  Kioto, 
April  6,  1868.  By  this  oath  he  promised  that : 
1,  a  deliberative  assembly  should  be  formed ;  2, 
all  measures  should  be  decided  by  public  opin- 
ion ;  8,  the  uncivilized  customs  ot  former  times 
should  be  broken  through ;  4,  the  impartiality 
and  justice  displaved  in  the  working  of  nature 
should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  of  action ;  and  5, 
that  intellect  and  learning  should  be  sought  for 
throughout  the  whole  world,  in  order  to  estab- 
lliih  the  foundations  of  the  empire.  On  the  five 
principles  thus  enunciated,  the  evolution  of  po- 
litical opinion  has  gone  on,  until  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  event  of  Fi'.b.  11,  1889.  On  this  day, 
amid  extraordinary  civic  demonstration  in  Tokio. 
and  national  rejoicings,  the  Mikado  promulgated 
the  new  Constitution,  which  makes  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  in  spirit  representative,  and  in 
form  a  limited  monarchy.  The  seventy-six  arti- 
cles of  the  instrument  treat  of  the  Emperor, 
rights  and  duties  of  subject^  the  Imperial  Diet, 
the  ministers  of  state  and  the  Privy  Council,  the 


judicature,  finance,  and  supplementary  rules. 
The  explanatory  and  appended  ordinances, 
which  brmg  the  total  number  of  articles  up  to 
822,  treat  of  the  details  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  tbe  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commoners, 
and  of  voting.  The  sacred  and  inviolable  na- 
ture of  the  imperial  title  and  perpetuation*^  the 
throne  is  fully  emphasized  in  the  new  docu- 
ment, which  thus  embodies  the  spirit  of  all 
Japanese  history.  The  Emperor  remains  as  here- 
tofore the  source  of  all  law ;  but  Ins  legislative 
function  is  henceforth  to  be  exercised  with  the 
sanction,  of  the  IMet.  Only  in  the  presence  of 
dire  necessity  can  he  issne  ordinances  in  lieu  of 
laws,  and  such  ordinances  must  be  laid  beforb 
the  Diet  at  its  next  session,  when,  if  not  ap- 
proved by  that  body,  they  become  void.  The 
parliamentary  system  is  vested  in  a  House  of 
Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  consti- 
tuting the  Imperial  Diet  The  upper  hou^e  is 
partly  hereditary,  partly  elective,  and  portly 
nominated;  in  the  urst  class  are  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  princes,  and  marquises;  in  the 
second  class  are  both  noblemen  ana  commoners; 
in  the  third  class  are  men  of  abilityand  learn- 
ing, chosen  for  life  by  the  Emperor.  The  limited 
number  of  counts,  viscounts,  or  barons,  are  chosen 
by  members  of  their  own  order  for  seven  vears. 
Ill  each  of  the  three  imperial  cities  and  iortT- 
four  prefectures,  the  fifteen  persons  paying  higo- 
est  taxes  may  elect  a  member.  The  number  of 
nominated  and  elected  men  is  not  to  exceed  the 
total  of  members  holding  titles  of  nobility.  The 
possible  and  maximum  composition  of  the  House 
of  Peers  will  be  :  Members  sitting  by  hereditary 
right,  87;  noblemen  elected  by  their  peers,  109; 
members  otherwise  chosen,  mostly  commoners, 
146 ;  total.  302.  The  House  of  Kepresentotjves 
will  consist  of  800  members,  at  least  thirty  yean 
of  age,  who  pay  national  taxes  to  the  amoiuit  of 
800  yen.  They  are  chosen  for  four  years.  On 
the  basis  of  the  present  electorate,  there  will  be 
one  representative  for  every  2,000  voters,  or  one 
to  every  125,000  inhabitants.  Tokio  sends  13 
members,  Ozaka  10,  Kioto  7,  and  the  most 
populous  prefectures  from  10  to  13,  the  average 
to  each  prefecture '  being  6.  Electors  must  be 
twenty-five  years  old  and  pay  nation^  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  15  yen ;  must  write  their  own 
ballots,  signed  by  their  own  name,  and  stamped 
with  their  private  seal.  Minute  directions  as  to 
voting,  in  over  100  articles,  are  embodied  in  the 
imperial  proclamation.  The  law  will  go  into 
effect  April  1.  1890.  The  electoral  lists,  beguD 
on  April  1,  are  {wsted  for  public  scrutiny  and 
correction  for  lo  days  after  May  3.  are  settled 
June  15,  and  the  national  election,  day  is  July  1. 
The  National  Assembly  buildings  are  in  process 
of  erection  in  Tokio,  and  the  Diet  will  assemble 
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in  the  aatumn  or  wint«r  of  1800.  Heretofore 
the  rights  of  the  common  people  have  never 
been  acknowledged,  de&ieu,  or  ffuaranteed, 
though  their  duties  and  responsibilities  have 
been  oneroofi.  Under  the  new  Constitution,  the 
right  of  'abode  and  of  changing  the  same,  of 
domicile  and  freedom  from  search,  secrecy  and 
inviolability  of  letters,  freedom  of  religious  be- 
lief, liberty  of  speech,  writing,  publishing,  public 
meeting,  association,  and  petition,  under  the 
limits  of  the  lav,  and  of  exemption  from  arrest, 
detention,  trial,  or  punishment,  except  according 
to  law,  are  firmly  guaranteed,  Many  of  the 
jonng  men,  especially  those  educated  iu  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Europe,  are  already  preparing  for 
election  to  the  Diet. 

FInanee. — The  following  figures  are  in  yen, 
one  yen  being  equal  to  7ti'4  cents.  According  to 
the  budget  of  Count  Mataukata  Masayosbi,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Mikado.  March  5,  lySQ,  the  total 
amouDt  of  revenue  for  1889-'90  is  fixed  at 
76.eO(>.185'28  yen,  and  the  total  expenditure  at 
76,596,812-75  yen.  The  chief  items  of  revenue 
are :  J^d  tax.  42,348,981-24 ;  tax  on  s^e,  14,- 
497,43816;  on  tobacco,  1,492,805-53  ;  soy.  1,215,- 
253-60;  customs  duties,  4,105,542  19;  fees  and 
licenses,  1,418,748-32;  government  industries 
and  property.  5,989,355-94  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are :  Imperial  household,  3,000,000 ; 
redemption  and  interest  on  national  debt.  20,- 
000,000;  relief  fund  for  agricultural  distress, 
1.200,000:  expenses  of  interna)  government,  6,- 
603.087-69;  expenses  of  Finance  D^)artment, 
3.870,872 ;  War  Department  and  army,  12,097,- 
177-43  ;  Navy  Department  and  navy.  5,596,000  ; 
Department  of  Justice,  8,371,240;  education, 
1,007,732;  communications  (telegraphs,  etc.), 
8,748387;  colonial  board  (Hokkajdo),  2,120,601- 
'37;  internal  improvements,  roads,  rivers,  etc., 
2,083,936-86;  redemption  of  paper  currency, 
2,253,9*^;  extra  expenses  in  army  and  navy  for 
forts,  ships,  etc.,  2,827.544*82.  The  national  debt 
amounts  to  248.326.609  50,  of  which  6,430,876  is 
foreign.  Paper  money  in  circulation  amounts 
to  46,6«I,066-40,  against  120.027,209  in  1878,  and 
66,895,045  in  1887.  For  the  first  time,  the  maxi- 
mum issue  of  exchequer  bills  has  been  fixed  by 
ordinance,  and  for  1889''90,  at  13,000,000. 

Army  and  NaTy. — The  special  report  of  the 
War  Department,  issued  in  March,  1889,  shows 
the  available  military  force  of  Japan,  in  the  Im- 
perial  Body  Guard  and  the  sis  garrisons,  as 
loliows:  On  a  peace  footing,  21  general  com- 
manding and  298  field  o£Bcers,  2,851  captains 
and  sulHtltems,  3,541  non-commissioned  officers, 
50,749  soldiers.  7,166  horses,  160  guns  ;  on  a  war 
footing,  21  commanding,  and  8^  field  officers, 
5.336  captains  and  subalterns,  11,520  non-com- 
luissioned  oiflcers,  183,484  soldiers  of  all  arms, 
7,166  horses,  240  field  guns;  a  totai- personnel  of 
60.474  on  a  peace,  ana  200,725  on  a  war  basis. 
Them  are  also  2,046  gensd'armes,  101,193  in  the 
reserves  and  4S.872  in  the  second  reserves.  The 
military  system  comprises  the  War  Department, 
and  under  it  the  army,  the  department  being 
presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  who  appoints  the 
minister.  The  army  has  been  moiieled  on  the 
French  system,  but' will  be  reorganized  on  the 
Glerman  plan.  With  the  money  spent  for  forti- 
fications, the  military  system  consumes  over  one 
sixth  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire.   In  1886, 


there  were  29  ships  in  the  navy,  with  a  tonnage 
of  41,889,  and  a  horse- power  of  89.879,  and  cannon 
to  the  number  of  165.  The  personnel  was  as 
follows :  Admirals  and  superior  officers,  159 ; 
officers,  1,305 ;  sub-officers,  1,655 ;  seamen,  0,- 
482;  fuDotionaries  and  naval  employ^  1^18; 
total.  10,814. 

Trade. — The  valne  of  commodities  exported 
during  1888  amounted  to  65,705.510  yen,  and  the 
imports  to  65,455,234  yen,  a  total  foreign  trade 
of  131,160,744  yen  ;  and  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  360,876  yen,  and  an  increased 
foreign  trade  over  the  previous  year  of  27,051,- 
752  yen.  The  exports,  by  countries,  were;  Unit- 
ed States.  22,618,483 ;  France,  18,686.250 ;  China, 
11,426.714;  Germany.  1,617,564:  Canada  and 
British  America,  867,323  ;  Corea,  707,175  ;  Italy, 
705.988;  Austria,  638,394 ;  East  Indies,  457,078. 
The  imports,  by  countries,  were :  Great  Britain, 
28.693,867;  China,  10,860,184;  East  Indies,  7.- 
688,092;  United  States,  5.648,783;  Germany, 
6,260,896;  France.  4,126.180;  Corea.  1,041,764. 
The  chief  articles  exported  were  camphor,  coal, 
copper,  cuttle-fish,  porcelain,  rice,  silk,  and  tea, 
the  two  latter  articles  amounting  in  value  to 
yen  30,276,000,  and  6,088,000  respectively.  In 
imports,  the  chief  articles  were  cotton,  iron, 
kerosene,  machinery,  woven  goods,  and  sugar, 
the  values  being  16,832,000,  2,086.000,  8,519,000, 
6.681,000,  and  7,556.000  yen.  respectivelT.  Neariy 
all  the  tea,  and  half  the  silk,  came  to  the  United 
States.  The  principal  imports  into  Japan  from 
the  United  States  were  Kerosene,  clocks,  con- 
densed milk,  fiour,  railway  locomotives,  paper- 
making  and  other  machinery,  watches,  books* 
and  leather. 

Popnlatton. — The  population,  bv  census  com- 
pleted Jan.  1.  1888,  is  89,069,007.  of  whom  10,- 
731.854  were  males,  and  19,837,658  females.  The 
births  during  1887  were  1.057,336,  of  whom  541,- 
712  were  boys  and  515,624  girls,  or,  2-71  to 
every  100  people,  or  105  boys  to  every  100  girls. 
The  death  figures  for  1887,  unusually  large  on  ac- 
count of  cholera,  were :  Males,  885,931 ;  females, 
867,006 ;  being  95*13  females  to  every  100  males, 
and  1-93  deaUi  for  every  100  people.  In  1887 
the  births  were  804,519  in  excess,  of  deaths, 
making  an  average  increase  of  population  of 
1  -46  to  100  souls.  Of  the  total  number  of  Japan- 
ese, 30,005,322  live  on  the  main  island  Hondo, 
and  6,021,457  in  Kiushiu,  leaving  but  3,042,228 
in  all  the  other  portions.  The  people,  ranked  aa 
nobility,  gentry,  and  commons,  numbered  re- 
spectively 3,228,  1.528,653,29,478.844;  the  aver- 
se to  each  family  being  4'75,  and  to  eflch  house- 
hold 5-02.  Of  people  over  one  hundred  years 
old  there  were  44.  one  being  one  hundred 
and  ten.  The  density  of  population  is  greatest 
in  Western  Hondo,  after  which  in  their  onler 
are  Central  Hondo,  Shikoku,  Kiushiu,  and  North- 
em  Hondo,  the  average  being  for  the  whole 
empire  365  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
Hokkaido  contains  but  6-5  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  Pour  cities  have  over  100,000,  and  23  nave 
over  30,000  population.  In  1887,  383.878  mar- 
riages took  place,  or  8-55  to  every  1,000  people; 
and  110,769  divorces,  or  2-84  to  every  1.000  peo- 
ple; or,  about  one  divorce  to  every"  three  mar- 
riages, the  numbw  of  married  couples  being 
7346,224,  or  188*08  to  every  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion.  In  1880,  7,107  persons,  4,626  males,  and 
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3,481  females,  committed  suicide,  against  7,283  790,809,  load  518,825,  antimony  1^38,000,  tin 
in  1885,  and  5.603  in  1884,  the  greater  number  141,675,  coal  2,166,942.308  pounds  avoirdiipoa. 
in  eacii  year  being  over  fifty  years  old;  while  175  with  manganese,  arsenic,  copper  sulphate,  pe- 
cases  of  suicides  m  1886  were  bv  persons  sixteen  troleum,  sulphur,  porcelain  clay,  lignite,  gnph- 
yoars  old  or  under.  Strangalation  is  the  fa-  ite,  marble,  alum,  asphalt,  steatite,  mica,  etc.,  in 
vorite  means  employed,  the  figures  in  each  year  quantities  greatly  exceeding  those  of  former 
showing  nearly  three  times  a£<  many  victims  by  years  when  the  same  mines  were  under  Oovem- 
this  mode  as  by  all  others  combined.  The  other  ment  control.  Nearly  all  the  mineral  wealth  of 
methods,  in  the  order  of  their  popularity,  are,  Japan  is  now  exploited  by  private  enterprise,  the 
drowning,  cutting,  stabbing,  shooting,  poisoning,  government  not  finding  the  working  of  the 
falling,  explosion,  and  biting  the  tongue.  As  to  mines  a  profitable  enterprise, 
causes,  in  1886,  we  find  the  suicides  ascribed  to:  Transportation  and  Communication.— in 
Insanity,  2,598;  loss  of  fortune  or  grief.  2,171 ;  no  respect  has  the  country  improved  its  facilities 
love,  311 ;  sickness,  759;  remorse  or  shame,  2Td ;  more  than  in  the  matters  of  roads,  vehicles,  and 
other  reasons  being  intent  to  defeat  justice  or  water  craic,  and  in  postal,  telegraph,  electrical, 
domestic  punishment,  to  avoid  payment  of  debts,  and  steam  service.  Whereas  private  or  public 
or  on  account  of  family  disputes,  etc.  There  wheeled  vehicles  for  passenger  sen'ice  were,  un- 
were  in  1886,  12.960  deaths  by  violence  or  aeci-  til  1860,  unknown,  and  carts  and  wagons  rare, 
dent,  of  which  104  were  of  burglars  or  at  the  there  were  in  1886  1,959  private  carriages,  8.567 
tiands  of  robbers,  23  by  highwaymen,  79  from  borse-wagnns.  100,058 ^'i»-r^-«Aa,  474^90  carts 
revenge,  08  from  love  or  jealousy,  34  in  resist-  or  wagons  drawn  by  men,  and  5,940  ox-carts, 
ance  to  armed  force,  2,494  by  fire  or  the  acci-  a  grand  total  of  677.S49  Tehicles.  Of  ships 
dents  of  conlSa^tion,  62  fmm  the  attaoks  of  built  on  Eun>pean  models,  there  were,  of  steam- 
beasts  or  the  bites  of  venomous  insects,  1,338  ers  460.  of  03,314  tons,  and  15,107  horse-power; 
from  famine,  etc  of  sailing  vessels,  688,  of  50,937  tons.  Of  jirala 
Agriculture  and  Industry. — Rice  is  the  there  were  16.757,  of  18,934,090  bushels  cap«>citT, 
chief  food.  In  1887,  6,592.073  acres  of  irrigated  and  of  Ixiats  533,653 ;  besides  146,600  bateaux  ex- 
land  was  cultivated  for  this  cereal,  the  yield  empt  from  taxation.  Ofthel.l48shipsof  foreign 
being  200,000,000  bushels.  Of  rye  and  barley,  build,  688  were  sailers,  and  400  steamers,  of 
S,97£437  acres  were  cultivated,  yielding  70.-  which  63  were  of  iron  and  13  of  iron  ^eathcd 
115.730  bushels.  Salt  farms  in  1886  occupied  with  wood.  Of  stramers  10,  and  of  sailers  S8,  wen 
37,788  acres  of  sea-shore  and  other  land,  em-  built  in  Japan.  The  figures  for  1888  are  much 
ploying  16,579  boilers,  producing  30,429,505  larger,  the  Japanese  now  building  also  war  and 
uusnels  of  salt.  In  sericulture,  1,619,089  cards  merchant  ships  of  large  size  in  their  own  yards 
of  eggs,  0,099,073  pounds  of  fine  and  1,460,974  of  wood  and  of  iron.  The  railways  from  Tokio 
pound  of  inferior  raw  silk,  and  433,036  pounds  to  Kioto  and  Kobe,  and  to  Serdai  ar?  finished,  the 
of  hanks  of  reeled  silk  were  produced.  Of  tea,  number  of  miles  open  to  traffic  exceeding  1,000; 
28,044,622  pounds  of  fine,  and  38,078,609  of  in-  those  in  eourse  of  construction  May  1889, 
terior  grades  were  grown,  making  a  total  crop  measuring  553,  and  those  surveyed  447  mile?, 
of  66,123,331  pounds.  The  sugar  produced  making  a  grand  total  of  2,000  miles  of  railway, 
amounted  to  113,001,803  pounds,  of  wliich  18,-  which  are  expected  to  be  serviceable  by  1891.  Of 
705,321  were  raw  and  94,296,582  were  refined,  lighthouses,  m  1^,  there  were  in  operation  59, 
or  sak^  (various  kinds  of  fermented  or  distilled  in  addition  to  10  buoys  and  7  beacons;  besides 
liquor  made  from  rice),  15,105  proprietors  in  lOScoastsignalsof  various  sort-s  sustained  by pri- 
15,035  distilleries  or  breweries  produced  of  com-  vate  individuals  and  local  tolls  on  passing  ves- 
mon  sakA  or  rice  beer  114,763,000,  and  of  dis-  sets.  The  Government  outlur  for  salarios,  oil, 
tilleil  sak6  or  rice  brandy  1,964,360,  and  of  other  and  repairs  in  1886  was  166,876. 
kinds  of  liquor  8,188,760  gallons,  respectively.  Political  Statistics.— There  are  79,877  of- 
Of  sak^  made  for  family  use  and  prohibited  trom  fleers,  in  four  ranks,  receiving  pay  from  the  n»- 
sale,  35,391.480  gallons  were  produced  by  TS4.-  tional  treasurv  or  from  local  taxes,  to  the  total 
778  persons.  The  Government  tax,  since  1884,  amount  of  l.!i68,518  yen  monthly,  who  form  the 
of  one  yen  (73'4  cents,  silver)  on  every  ten  gal-  peraonnfl  of  the  Central  Oovemment  and  local 
Ions  manufactared  and  sold,  and  of  eighty  sen  authorities.  Of  these,  35,578  are  in  the  execa- 
(■73  cent)  on  the  same  amount  tor  household  tive  departments,  8,!^  In  the  Judicial  service, 
use,  has  notably  diminished  the  product  as  com-  38,846  are  police  functionaries,  6.543  are  con- 
pared  with  former  years.  The  average  quantity  nected  with  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  2.330  are 
to  each  inhabitant  in  1887  was  15quarts,  aseom-  enf;incers,  making  a  total  of  60,020  civiliansof 
pared  with  the  average  of  21  quarts  during  the  official  rank ;  the  remainder  of  the  79.377  being 
years  1879-'83.  Of  soy  44.985,480  gallons  were  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  In 
matle  in  1880  by  13,979'  manufacturers  in  13,133  the  45  local  assemblies,  now  organiiied  in  the 
places.  Of  textile  fabrics  in  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  prefectures,  which  discuss  and  apportion  the 
etc.,  the  value  of  piece  goods  for  clothing  was  funds  raised  by  local  taxation,  there  are  (March, 
10,182,796  vcn,and  for  girdles,  string,  etc.,  1.693,-  1889)  2,316  members,  out  of  a  passible  total  of 
849  yen,  "in  mining  products,  the  metal  ob-  2,228;  of  whom  90  are  chairmen  or  vice-chair- 
tained  in  Government  mines  amounted '  to  470  men  of  the  standing  committees,  on  which  are 
pounds  of  gold,  and  156,040  pounds,  troy,  of  300  persons.  The  ^AigoA-ii  or  gentrv  number 507, 
silver;  and  ot  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  18,  3,594,  and  the  common  people  1,709  of  the  total  num- 
and  310.904  tons  (of  2,240  pounds)  respectively,  ber.  There  are  now  about  10,000  Japanese 
By  private  enterprise,  there  were  mined,  in  round  abroad,  in  Hawaii,  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
numbers,  of  gold  198  and  of  silver  18,555,205  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  and  l^stionsats 
Dounds  troy ;  and  of  copper  31,677,985,  iron  31,-  established  in  13  countries. 
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PoHtlcal  ETentS.— The  year  1889  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Japan. 
New  treaties,  foreshadowing  the  abolition  or  the 
galling  restrictions,  sach  as  the  extra-territori- 
aiitf  clause  and  the  forced  imposition  of  ob- 
noxious tari^  which  have  kept  Japan  in  an 
inferior  position  before  the  treaty  powers,  have 
been  made  with  Mexico,  and  negotiated  with 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia,  Tliat 
with  Mexico  was  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  30, 1888i  and  sanctioned  and  published  by 
the  Jamnese  Government  in  Tokio,  July  17, 
1889.   By  this  treaty,  foreigneis  (that  is,  in  the 

firesent  case.  Mexicans)  are  for  the  first  time  al- 
owed  to  reside,  travel  freely,  trade,  and  hold 
property  anywhere  in  Japan,  and  all  special  re- 
strictions as  to  jurisdiction  and  commerce  are 
removed.  The  otner  treaties  not  yet  ratified  will 
probably  throw  all  Japan  open  to  general  for- 
eign trade  and  residence  by  1891.  On  Jan.  11, 
1MI9,  the  Mikado  removed  from  the  last  of  his 
temporary  quarters  occupied  since  his  arrival  in 
Tokio,  Nov.  26,  1868,  and  entered  the  new  and 
splendid  imperial  palace  just  completed  at  a 
cost  of  11,200  yen.  Here,  on  Feb.  11,  were  held 
the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  empire.  The  in- 
demnity of  $1S,000,  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Japanese  families  at  Ik^ima,  who  were  killed 
or  wounded  by  handling  unexploded  shells  fired 
during  target-practice  by  an  Amei'ican  man-of- 
war,  was  received  in  Tokio  in  April,  and  on  July 
8, 1889,  was  paid.  Viscount  Arinori  Mori,  Min- 
ister of  Education,  formerly  the  Mikado's  envoy 
in  Washington,  was  assassinated  in  his  own 
house  a  student  and  fuiatical  ShinUIist,  Feb. 
11.  while  in  full  dress  for  attendance  at  the  im* 
perial  palace  to  witness  the  granting  of  the  new 
Constitution.  The  assassin  was  cut  down  by  Mr. 
Mori's  attendant.  Several  newspapers  were  sas- 
pended  on  account  of  sympathy  with  the  mur- 
derer, at  whose  grave  a  demonstration  was  pre- 
vented by  the  police,  the  biography  and  pub- 
lished |}oems<rf  toe  assassin  being  also  suppressed. 
In  April  the  Cabinet  was  strengthened  by  acces- 
sion to  office  of  members  of  the  Radical  party. 
Further  evidences  of  the  complete  obliteration 
of  marks  of  division  and  old  causes  of  alienation 
of  feeling  were  seen — 1.  in  the  inauguration  of' 
a  monnment  on  the  battle-field  of  Uy^no,  in  To- 
kio, to  the  memory  of  the  followers  of  the  Ty- 
coon who  fell  in  'the  War  of  the  Restoration, 
1868-*70  ;  2,  a  reouiem  mass  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Tsukiji,  Tokio,  at  the  reqnest 
of  the  last  Tycoon,  Hitotsubashi,  still  living  at 
Shidznoka,  for  the  repose  of  all  Europeans  who 
had  died  b^  war,  assassination,  or  otherwise,  in 
Japan  previous  to  Jan.  3, 1868,  when  the  present 
Imperial  Government  began  ;  and,  3,  a  grand 
religious  cerumony  by  75  Buddhist  prierts  at 
Ikejami,  near  Yokohama,  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States  steamer 
"  Oneida,"  sunk  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer'"  Bombay,"  in  1870,  when  more  than  100 
Americans  in  the  United  States  navy  were 
drowned.  Nine  new  ports  have  been  opened,  at 
which  foreign  vessels  can  load  rice,  wlieat,  coal, 
etc  The  severe  loss  of  life,  and  consequent  dis- 
treM,  caused  by  earthquakes,  fires,  and  floods 
during  the  year,  exceeding  any  year  since  1859, 
have  caused  a  great  drain  on  tne  national  treas- 


ury. A  permanent  fund  is  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  drawn  upon  for  "  fire,  "  flood." 
"  storm,"  and  "  other  calamities."  In  1880, 
70,903  households,  containing  1,225,888  persons 
were  assisted,  at  a  cost  of  $877,745 ;  but  the  ex- 

g3nse  for  1889  will  exceed  these  figures.  Prom 
ctober  to  the  end  of  the  year  1889,  there  were 
serious  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  great  po- 
litical excitement  throughout  the  country,  on  the 
subject  of  treaty  revision.  The  cry  of  the  ultra- 
patriotic  natives  is  "  Japan  for  the  Japanese," 
with  the  intent  of  yielding  only  a  minimum  to 
the  demands  of  the  foreign  powers.  On  Oct 
11  Count  Ito,  the  Minister  President  of  State, 
resigned,  and  on  the  18th  Count  Okuma,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  attacked  by  an  as- 
sassin, who  threw  a  gas-pipe  dynamite  bomb  into 
the  minister's  carriage  as  he  was  entering  the 
Yard  of  his  office.  The  assassin,  who  had  carried ' 
his  weapon  in  an  umbrella  until  the  critical  mo- 
ment, was  thirty' years  of  age,  and,  like  all  the 
assassins  so  numerous  since  1868,  was  of  the  ul- 
tra-Conservative party.  Count  Okuma's  life  was 
saved  after  amputation  of  the  right  leg,  A  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  in  December,  of  which 
Counts  Yamagata  and  Aoki  are  prominent  mem- 
bers. On  Nov.  3  Prince  Ham,  bom  Sept.  6, 1879, 
was  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and 
presented  with  the  famous  sword  "  Jar-cutter," 
forged  by  Amakuni,  a.  d.  701-703. 

Bellgion.— In  1888  there  were  in  all  the  em- 
pire 191,968  Shinto  shrines  and  temples,  with 
14,849  priests,  and  72.039  Duddhist  temples,  with 
56,266  priests.  Of  Protestant  Christians  there 
are  448  foreign  missionaries,  who  in  2888  bap- 
tized 6,959  converts.  There  are  288  c^nrcb  or- 
ganizations, 143  native  pastors  and  357  unor- 
dained  native  preachers  and  helpers,  25,514 
church  members  (of  whom  6,884  are  men,  4,fl68 
women,  1.970  children  are  communicants),  with 
9,697  students  in  schools,  the  contributions  of 
the  native  churches  amounting  to  64.454*70  yen. 
The  Roman  Catholic  adherents  number  10,036, 
and  the  Greek  Catholics  16,543,  the  former  be- 
in^  taught  by  French,  and  the  Utter  bjr  Russian 
missionaries.  The  Protestant  missionaries  are  al- 
most wholly  American  and  British. 

JEWS.  The  year  has  been  happily  unevent- 
ful, so  far  as  persecutions  and  excesses  are  con- 
cerned. There  has  been  a  gratifying  cessation 
of  disorders  i^ainst  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania,  while  m  Germany  the  reign  of  the  new 
Emperor  has  begun  auspiciously  for  toleration 
and  liberty.  Slight  outbreaks  in  Morocco  were 
soon  quelled.  In  Austria-Hungarj'  the  anti- 
Semitic  spirit  manifested  itself,  but  the  Govern- 
ment-was firm,  and  the  agitation  ceased. 

Apart  from  local  incidents,  theone  international 
subject  of  discussion  has  been  that  of  emigration, 
and  notably  in  connection  with  Baron  de  Birsch's 
munificent  gifts  for  Jewish  education,  which  ag- 
gregate 120,000,000.  The  Austrian  Government 
has  given  its  consent,  and  the  movement  for  in- 
dustrial education  among  the  Jews  of  Austrian 
Galicia  will  be  begim  without  delay.  But  Rus- 
sia has  unequivocally  refused  its  consent. 
Whether  it  is  unwilling  to  have  its  destitute 
Jewish  population  raised  to  a  higher  edaoational 
plan,  or  regards  Baron  de  Hirsch's  project  as 
opposed  to  home  interests  and  policy,  its  action 
is  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
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Baasian  Jews.  Meanwhile,  Baron.de  Hirseb  has 
been  turning  his  attention  to  other  outlets.  He 
is  considflring  the  feasibility  of  devoting;  many 
millions  for  the  emigration  of  Russian  Jews  to 
Canada,  Uie  United  States,  and  the  Argentine 
RepubHa  English  and  American  Hebrews  are 
being  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  action  can 
not  long  be  deferred.  A  migration  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  Jewish  proletarMt  to  the  Occident 
is  not  regarded  with  favor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  wiser  policy  will  prevail,  which  will  result 
in  better  education  at  home  or  in  adjacent  lands, 
rather  than  in  any  assisted  emigrauon  with  its 
attendant  dangers. 

The  labor  problem  is  another  international 
topic  of  the  day.  In  London,  it  was  made  the 
suuject  of  governmental  action,  and  the  dangers 
of  indiscriminate  immigration  were  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  the  massing  of  cheap  labor  was  shown  to 

Sroduce  evil  resnlts  for  large  nambers  of  the 
ewish  wage-earners  who  crowd  in  special  lines 
of  work.  This  fact  has  aroused  the  leaders  of 
the  London  Jewish  community  to  increased  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  activity.  A  similar 
danger  has  been  threatened  in  New  York,  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  Jewish  immigrants; 
other  nationalities  have  contributed  their  share 
to  the  crisis,  and  the  Jews  of  New  Tork  raised 
by  their  £dncfttional  Fair,  in  December,  aboat 
$130,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Hebrew  institute 
for  religions  and  industrial  training,  with  free 
lectures  and  amusements  for  the  immigrant 
classes.  Technical  schools  for  the  lads,  indus- 
trial classes  for  the  girls,  the  kindergarten  for 
the  children,  are  rapidly  toUowinjr  each  other  in 
the  chief  American  cities,  and  will  provide  for 
the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant. 

Among  the  civic  honors  of  the  year  gained  by 
Jews  abroad  may  be  mentioned  tlie  appointment 
of  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  of  London,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council ;  the  knighthood  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Benjamin,  of  Melbourne,  and  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cU  of  Victoria ;  Alfred  de  Bothsshild's  elevation 
totbeshrievaltyof  London;  Joseph  R  Ezra  made ' 
riieriS  of  Calcutta;  Prof.  Ascoli  appointed  sena- 
tor by  Uie  King  of  Italy ;  Josef  Israels  gained 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  exhibition ;  Sir  Henry 
Aaron  Isaacs  became  Lord-Mayor  of  London. 

Among  the  notable  deaths'  abroad  were  Dr. 
Asher  Asher  and  Sir  Benjamin  Samuel  Phillips, 
of  London  ;  Dr.  A.  Cohen,  of  Oroningen  ;  Giu- 
seppe Revere,  Cavnlier  Trieste  of  Italy;  M. 
Roest,  of  Amsterdam ;  Misse>3  Anna  Maria  Gold- 
smid  and  Amy  Levy,  of  London:  Sir  Jacob 
Behrens,  of  Bradford,  England;  Hon.  Robert 
Munes.of  Jamaica;  Samuel OoldenthaUof  Jossy; 
Hirseh  Riibbinowitz,  of  St.  Petersburg;  Counts 
Nissim  aii<l  .A.braham  de  Camondo.  Col.  Qabriel 
Salvador,  and  Mr.  E.  Veneztani,  of  Paris ;  Solo- 
mon Brodsky.  of  Odessa ;  Baron  Ignaz  Kalisch, 
Bernhanl  Singer,  and  Josef  von  Weilen.  of  Vi- 
enna ;  Samuel  Alatri,  of  Rome ;  Prof,  (i.  Weil,  of 
Heidelberg:  Baroness  Nina  Levi-Vivante.  of 
Florence:  M.  B.  Jesiirun,  of  Cura<;oa;  A.  Will- 
iam Jftcobsnn,  the  Hague;  Walter  Myers, archas- 
ologist,  of  London :  uid  Rabbis  Liberman, 
Nancy;  M.  Mendelssohn,  Kimberley;  Jacob 
Ohodowski.  Berlin;  Hemnan  Jonas,  Hamburg; 
Elias  Karpcles,  Vienna;  Wieser, Bohemia ;  Bra- 
ell,  of  Moravia. 


In  the  United  States,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Hirseb,  of  Chicago;  the  Kev.  Dr.  Elkan  Cohn, 
of  San  Fnuioisoo;  Sigismund  Kaufmann  and 
Isaac  Phillips,  of  New  York ;  Henry  S.  Frank, 
Philadelphia;  Hon.  Lewis  Amheim,' Augusta. 

During  the  year,  the  new  bdiBce  for  the  Jewish 
Hospital  and  Home  was  erected  in  Philadelphia 
and  a  large  building  fund  was  raised  for  a  Jew- 
ish Home  for  the  Aged  in  Cincinnati.  A  large 
subscription  list  was  gathered  for  the  American 
Jewish  Publication  Society,  and  Mrs.  Magnus's 
**  Jewish  History  "  and.  Qraelz's  history  were  se- 
lected tor  early  usue.  The  Hon.  Solomon  Hirsch, 
of  PortIand.Oregon,wasappointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Turkey.  The  Jewish  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Sabbath-School  Union  held  their 
regular  meetings.  The  entire  Jewish  community 
in  New  York  united  In  a  Hebrew  Bducational 
Fair,  lasting  two  weeks,  and  with  grom  noeipts 
of  $185,000,  to  build  a  mismon  edifloe  in  the 
heart  of  the  tenement-house  district  down  town. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ger- 
man Ijanguage  and  Literature  in  the  University 
of  New  York.  Dr.  L.  Grossman,  of  Detroit  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the- University 
of  Michigan. 

JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD.  Among  the  great 
catastrophes  of  the  century  in  the  United  States, 
the  flood  that  overwhelmed  the  towns  of  the 
Conemaugh  valley  in  western  Pennsylvania,  on 
Mar  31.  stands  foremost  nf  its  kind  in  horror 
and  destructivencss.  Though  the  amount  of 
property  swept  away  was  mure  than  $10,000,000 
worth,  this  was  the  most  trivial  element  of  loss. 
That  which  makes  the  Johnstown  flood  so  excep- 
tional is  the  terrible  fact  Chat  it  swept  away 
half  as  many  lives  as  did  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  civil  war.  and 
transformed  a  rich  and  prosperous  valley  for 
more  than  twenty  miles  into  a  vast  charnel- 
house,  Johnstown  is  located  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  39  miles  west-southwest  of  Al- 
toona  and  78  miles  east-by-south  of  Pittsburg, 
and  was  a  city  of  about  28,000  inhabitants.  As 
the  seat  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  establishments  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  average  employment  of  6,000  men, 
it  was  the  most  important  member  of  the  chain 
'  of  boroughs  annihilated ;  and  as  such  has  given 
the  popular  title  by  which  the  disaster  is  known. 
The  Conemaugh  valley  has  long  been  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  follows  its  curves  for  nearly  35  miles. 
Lying  on  the  lower  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  the  valley,  inclosed  between 
lofty  hills,  resembles  in  a  general  way  an  open 
curve  hook  running  from  South  Fork,  where  the 
inundation  first  made  itself  felt  in  a  southwest- 
erly dir«;tion  to  Johnstown,  and  thence  sixteen 
miles  northwest  to  New  Florence,  where  the 
more  terrible  efl'ects  of  the  flood  ended,  though 
its  devastation  did  not  entirely  cease  at  this 
point  (See  map.)  A  lateral  valley  extends  about 
six  miles  from  South  Pork  in  a  southeasteriy 
direction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  located  the 
Conemaugh  lake  reservoir,  owned  an<l  used  as  a 
summer  resort  by  the  Snnth  Fork  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club  of  Pittsburg.  Here  game,  both  fin 
and  feather,  was  preserved  with  the  most  jealous 
seclusion.  Below  South  Fork  came  successively 
the  boroughs  of  Mineral  Point,  Conemaugh, 
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Womlvale,  and  then  the  city  of  Johnstown. 
Conemaugh  creek,  formed  bv  two  branches  join- 
ing at  South  Fork,  flows  through  the  length  of 
the  valley,  unites  at  Johnstown  with  Stony  creek, 
and  thenceforward  is  known  as  the  Conemaugh 
river.  The  larger  portion  of  Johnstown  lay  be- 
tween the  two  creelra,  but  the  celebrated  Cambria 
Iron  Works,  the  heart  of  the  business  of  the 
whole  section,  were  on  the  north  side  of  Cone- 
maugh creek,  and  above  the  railroad,  which 
crossed  the  river  made  by  the  oooflueDoe  of  tbe 


about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  ordinarily  not  more 
than  knee-deep  in  the  middle.  Stony  creek  may 
be  defined  in  similar  terms,  except  that  it  is 
somewhat  wider  and  deeper. 

Conemaugh  lake,  distant  about  6  miles  from 
South  Fork,  at  the  head  of  a  lateral  Talley,  was 
formerly  an  old  reserv-oir  which  had  been  a 
feeder  of  the  now  disueied  Pennsrlvania  canal. 
It  became  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
rowl  when  that  company  purchased  the  fran- 
chises and  woriis  of  the  canal,  and  was  af  ter- 
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creeks  on  a  magnificent  arched  bridge  of  stone. 
This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible phases  of  the  whole  tragedy.  South  of 
Johnstown,  across  Stony  creek,  lay  two  popu- 
lous suburbs,  Kemville  and  Grubtown.  in  a  lat- 
eral Vftllf^.  Following  the  windings  of  the  valley 
beyond  Johnstown,  in  a  northwes^rly  direction, 
came  successively  at  brief  intervals  Cambria 
City,  Conemaugh  Furnace.  Morrilvitle,  Sheridan, 
Sang-Hollow,  Nineveh,  and  New  Florence.  All 
these  villages,  which  in  many  cases  were  almost 
coterminous,  were  suburbs  of  Johnstown — either 
the  residences  of  the  employes  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Works,  or  the  seats  of  subsidiary  steel  and 
iron  mills,  with  some  independent  industries. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  boroughs  south  of 
Johnstown,  and  those  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley.  They  were  all  essential  portions 
of  the  Johnstown  system  of  industries,  and  all 
shared  a  common  fate.  The  topography  of  the 
doomed  valley  now  may  be  ensily  frrasped — a 
deep  hollow  about  a  half-mile  in  width,  with  in- 
flexible barriers  on  either  side,  turning  sharply 
at  Johhstown  in  the  direction  of  nearly  a  right 
angle.  Conemaugh  creek,  with  low  banks,  not 
more  than  two  feet  in  height,  is  a  shallow  run 


ward  sold  to  the  South  Fork  Fishing  and  Hunting 
Club.  In  altitude  it  was  about  275  feet  above 
tbe  Johnstown  level,  and  was  about  3^  miles  long 
and  H  mile  in  its  greatest  width.  In  many 
places  it  was  100  feet  m  depth,  and  it  held  a  larger 
volume  of  water  than  any  other  reservoir  in  the 
United  States.  The  origmal  size  of  the  lake  had 
been  quadrupled  by  engineering  artifice  to  meet 
tbe  demtuids  of  pleasure  and  sport.  The  dam 
that  restrained  the  waters  was  nearlv  1.000 
feet  in  length.  110  feet  in  height.  90  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and  25  feet  wide  at  the  top,  which  was 
used  as  a  driveway.  For  ten  Tears  or  more  this 
dam  was  believed  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the 
Conemaugh  valley  in  times  of  freshet,  though 
fully  equal  to  all  ordinary  emergencies.  Frequent 
protests  had  been  made'to  the  South  Fork  Club, 
which  thev  met  by  having  a  monthly  inspection 
maile.  Tnough  the  veports  of  the  engineer  had 
always  been  favorable,  there  had  been  panics  on 
several  occasions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley.  It  was  claimed  by  engineers  who  exam- 
ined the  remains  of  the  dam  after  the  break  that 
it  was  badly  devised  and  built.  The  points  of 
criticism  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Both 
the  original  and  reconstracted  dams  were  built 
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entirely  of  earth,  with  no  heart  wall,  and  only 
riprapped  on  the  slopes.  It  is  said  that  no  other 
dam  m  the  Unitca  States  over  50  feet  high 
lacked  a  central  wall  of  puddle  or  masonry.  The 
center  of  the  reconstructed  wall,  instead  of  crown- 
ing in  the  middle,  whs  2  feet  lower  than  at  the 
ends.  The  mok  spill-way  had  been  contracted 
and  partly  obstructed  with  a  gi-ating  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  fish.  The  original  discharge-pipe 
at  the  foot  of  the  dam  had  been  closed  when  the 
wall  was  reconstructed.  These  two  facts  greatly 
reduced  the  rate  ot  maximum  dischar^.  The 
total  result  of  alt  the  differences  of  condition  was 
that  the  new  dam  was  no  safer  against  excessive 
flood,  apart  from  inferior  construction,  than  the 
original  w^l  would  have  been  with  a  crest  one 
half  lower  above  the  bottom  of  the  sptU-way. 
The  portions  of  the  dam  remaining  intact  con- 
sisted mostly  of  the  old  structure.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  great  leakage  through  the  dam, 
the  disintegration  coming  from  water  over  the 
top.  With  a  dam  strocturall^  weak  and  with 
insufflcient  means  of  discharging  a  surplus  vol- 
ume, it  seems  now  pretty  clear  that  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  such  a  reservoir,  situated 
in  a  region  notorious  for  its  extreme  freshets, 
would  jield  to  the  enormous  pressure  and  send 
down  Its  resistless  waters  like  an  avalanche  to 
desolate  the  valley.  This  is  precisely  what 
it  did  do  on  May  31,  the  break  occurring  about 
8  p.  H.  It  bei-ame  evident  before  noon  to  those 
at  the  dam— for  there  were  two  engineers  supers 
intending  work  at  the  time — that  the  rapidly 
swelling  waters  had  begun  to  threaten  imme- 
diate danger.  The  violent  and  protracted  rains 
had  not  seriously  affected  the  lake  till  the  day 
before,  when  the  level  rose  rapidly.  As  soon  as 
the  engineers  realized  the  peril  they  put  a  force 
of  men  at  work  opening  a  sluice-wajr  to  ease  the 
pressure.  All  attempts  were  in  vain.  At  2.30 
p.  M.  a  foot  of  water  was  flowing  over  the  dam. 
Several  messengers  had  ridden  down  earlier  in 
the  day  to  warn  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the 
imminent  danger.  Two  hours  before  the  break 
of  the  dam  the  facts  had  been  reported  and  freely 
discussed  in  Johnstown,  many  refusing  to  believe 
the  story,  on  the  eround  that  sbnilar  alarms  had 

Sreviously  proved  ill-founded.  There  is  no  ques- 
on  tiutt  ample  warning  was  given  and  that  all 
the  people  in  the  Conemaugh  valley  oould  easily 
have  escaped  with  many  of  their  valuables  had 
they  acted  promptly.  When  it  became  certain 
that  the  dam  would  soon  go.  Engineer  Park, 
who  had  been  working  at  the  sluice-way,  mount- 
ed a  swift  horse  and  rode  down  into  the  valley 
at  breakneck  speed,  warning  all  within  reach 
of  his  voice  to  ny  at  once  to  the  hills  for  safe- 
ty. Another  warning  had  been  given  to  the 
people  of  Johnstown  in  the  fact  that  before  noon 
a  great  log-boom  on  Stony  creek,  some  ten  miles 
back,  had  broken  and  been  precipitated  on  the 
town  by  the  high  waters,  which  stood  in  the 
streets  knee-deep  and  in  some  cases  nearly  to  the 
second  stories  of  houses.  The  annui^  recur- 
rence, however,  of  freshets,  more  or  less  severe, 
obliging  people  to  move  themselves  and  their 
furniture  to  an  upper  story,  had  so  hardened  their 
minds  that  the  familiar  danger  carried  no  threat 
of  anything  worse.  Most  of  the  workmen  at  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works  had  been  excused  from 
work  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  their  families 


brought  about  by  the  swollen  waters  of  Stony 
creek.  Many  boats  were  plying  in  the  streets, 
which  had  been  transformed  into  canals.  Yet 
all  were  cheerful,  and  most  were  disposed  to 
laugh  at  the  oft-reiterated  threat  of  the  Cone- 
maugh lake.  A  few  hundred  had,  however, 
taken  the  mattor  seriously  and  found  security 
for  themselves  and  their  fomilies  on  tbe  neigh- 
boring hillsides. 

When  the  center  of  the  dam  yielded  at  3  p.  m. 
it  did  so  in  a  break  300  feet  wide.  Trees  and 
rocks  were  hurled  high  in  the  air,  and  the  vast 
boiling  flood  sprang  down  the  ravine  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow.  It  took  one  hour  to 
empty  the  reservoir.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
it  reached  South  Fork,  and  thence,  changing  the 
direction  of  its  rush,  swept  through  the  iBlIey 
of  the  Conemaugh.  An  attempt  to.  follow  its 
method  of  proceeding,  considered  merely  as  a 
mechanical  force,  will  be  of  interest.  When  the 
deluge  reached  South  Fork,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
stacles  demolished  was  the  viaduct  over  the 
fork.  This  bridge  was  built  as  a  State  work  as 
a  part  of  the  old  portage  road,  and  its  deFtraction 
made  the  most  serious  gap  between  Johnstown 
and  Harrisburg.  After  sweeping  away  the  via- 
duct, the  main  Dore  of  the  deluge,  with  the  small- 
er bores  on  the  sides,  washed  out  the  portage 
road  for  miles.  A  small  bore  rushing  down  a 
brook  behind  South  Fork  village  was  uicked  au 
by  the  mean  flood,  and  at  once  demolished  all 
the  houses,  but,  happilv.  with  trifling  lossof  life. 
The  flood  moved  steadily  forward  with  increas- 
ing height,  velocity,  and  power.  Trees  in  great 
numbers,  matted  with  shrubs  and  underbrush; 
rocks,  some  of  them  large  buwlders ;  the  tim- 
bers and  debris  of  houses— were  carried  on  the 
great  rampart  of  water  in  its  rush.  The  flood 
accommodated  itself  to  the  breaks  and  irregu- 
larities  in  the  line  of  its  march.  Its  thrust 
was  lateral  and  downward  as  well  as  forward. 
While  scouring  every  curve  and  bend  in  the 
mountain  walls,  its  center  moved  straight  on 
Johnstown  over  the  somewhat  tortuous  bed  of 
the  Conemaugh.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  ve- 
Iccity  on  the  center  and  sides,  due  loss  of  power 
bv  lateral  thrust,  and  the  following  of  the  lines 
of  curves  and  bends,  eddies  and  whirlpools  were 
formed,  which  churned  and  dashed  together 
the  immense  mass  of  material,  that  grew  larger 
with  every  yard  of  advance,  as  the  waters  made 
and  sucked  in  fresh  wreckage.  Wherever  mount- 
ains retreat,  thev  push  out  flats  or  slopes  to  the 
edge  of  the  vallev  stream.  The  villages  and 
boroughs  overwhelmed  were  built  on  just  such 
flats,  and  only  such  portions  e8c^>ea  as  had 
crept  up  the  hillsides.  The  houses  at  Minend 
Point,  where  the  valley  widens  somewhat,  were 
lifted  from  their  foundations  by  a  side-bore  of 
the  flood  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the  insa- 
tiable maw  that  swallowed  everything  and  sought 
for  more.  With  the  procession  of  the  deluge, 
trees,  logs,  dibris  of  buildings,  rocks,  railrcnd 
irons,  and  the  indescrituble  mass  of  drift  were 
more  and  more  compacted  for  battering  power; 
and  what  the  advanced  bore  of  the  flood  spared, 
the  mass  in  the  rear,  made  up  of  countless  bat- 
tering rams,  surely  destroyed.  At  East  Cone- 
maugh was  the  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, with  about  thirty-two  engines  and  cars, 
switches,  tracks,  eto.    Every  building  in  the 
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▼ard  was  demolished  in  an  instant.  Enpinea 
weighing  twenty  tons  were  tossed  like  feathers 
in  a  gale.  The  downward  thrust  of  the  flood 
dug  holes  for  some  and  buried  them  deep.  Oth- 
ers it  carried  along  on  the  top  of  the  boiling 
mass  amidst  the  chaos  of  material.  The  em- 
bankment here  was  designed  as  a  sort  of  break- 
water at  times  of  freshet,  and  was  a  kind  of 
concrete  made  of  cinders,  8lag,  and  similar  ma- 
terial. Failing  to  destroy  by  direct  attrition, 
the  deluge  hurled  its  battering-rams  at  the  rear 
of  the  rampart,  scooped  the  sand  out  underneath 
and  pounded  it  by  downward  thrust,  and  soon 
rippra  away  the  sturdy  wall.  The  borough  of 
Franklin,  on  the  other  side  of  Conemaugb 
creek,  was  eaten  up  with  etiual  ease,  only  the 
portion  built  un  the  mountain  slope  escaping. 


two  minutes  wrought  this  result.  The  barbed 
wire  works  and  the  steel  mills  were  full  of  pon- 
^derous  machinery,  engines,  fly-wheels,  boilers, 
'etc.,  but  the  giant  force  of  the  flood  picked  them 
up  like  chips.  A  locomotive  weigning  twenty 
tons  was  carried  off  and  deposited  on  the 
Johnstown  flat  a  mile  away. 

The  great  catapult  of  water,  half  s  mile  in 
width,  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and  carrying 
on  its  seething  front  a  vast,  compact  mass  of 
trees,  logs,  house-fragments,  wheels,  railway  iron, 
machinery,  rocks,  brick,  hundreds  of  miles  of 
barbed  wire  tangled  in  the  midst,  and  hundreds 
of  human  bodies,  now  struck  Johnstown.  No 
human  machine  devised  by  man  ever  traveled 
with  such  lightning  speed.  The  chief  night  op- 
erator of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 


srrc  or  thk  bbokxn  dam. 


Iron  bars  piled  here  in  the  stockyard  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company  were  pickeii  up  by  the 
hundreds  of  tons  and  carried  away.  Tney  were 
afterward  found  scattered  nil  the  way  to  the 
stone  viaduct  at  Johnstown  when  the  flood  sub- 
sided, Woodvale,  diagonally  opposite  Johns- 
town  and  nearly  contiguous,  had  a  population 
of  about  3,000  people,  being  the  most  densely 
settled  and  well-built  suburb.  In  addition  to  a 
woolen-mill,  flour-mill,  and  tannery,  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  Gautier  Barb  Wire  Mills  ol  the  Cam- 
bria Company.  Almut  500  houses  and  all  other 
structures  were  ground  into  fragments,  with  a 
woful  loss  of  life,  mostly  women  and  children. 
All  that  remained  wasapieror  two  of  the  bridge, 
a  part  of  the  flour  mill,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
smoke  stack  of  the  Gautier  Mills.    Less  than 


relates  the  following  fact :  "  At  three  o'clock  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  girl  operator  at  Johnstown 
was  cheerfully  ticking  away  that  she  had  to 
abandon  the  oCBce  on  the  first  floor  becanae  the 
water  was  three  feet  deep  there.  She  said  she 
was  telegraphing  from  the  second  story,  and  the 
water  was  gaining  steadily.  She  was  frightened, 
and  said  many  houses  were  flooded.  This  was 
evidently  before  the  dam  broke,  for  our  man  here 
said  something  encouraging  to  her,  and  she  was 
talking  back  as  only  a  cheerful  girl  operator  can 
when  the  receiver's  skilled  ear  caught  a  sound 
on  the  wire  made  by  no  human  hand,  which  told 
him  that  the  wires  had  grounded,  or  tliat  the 
house  had  been  swept  away  in  the  flood  from  the 
lake,  no  one  now  knows  wliich.  At  three  o'clock 
the  girl  was  there,  and  at  seven  minutes  past 
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three  wo  might  as  well  have  asked  the  grave  to 

answer  us." 

The  distance  from  Conemaugh  lake  to  Johns- 
town, something  over  eighteen  miles,  must  have 
been  traversed  in  about  seven  minutes.  Dead 
bodies  were  found  early  next  morning  in  the 
Alleghany  river  at  Pittsburg  seventy-eight  miles 
distant  The  attack  on  Johnstown  was  first 
made  by  the  flood  in  two  wings.  The  left  made 
a  bore  that  scoured  the  Johnstown  flat  at  the 
bHse  of  the  mountain,  rushing  headlong  across 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  city  to  Stony  creek, 
already  greatly  swollen  and  overflowing  many  of 
the  streets  both  of  Johnstown  and  Kernville. 
The  right  wing  and  center  cleft  several  paths 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  sweeping  all  be- 
fore tnem,  and  followed  mainly  the  course  of 
Conemaugh  creek.  This  portion  of  the  flood 
canied  the  bulb  of  the  mass  of  drift  and  cUbHs 
straightforward  tilt  it  was  stopped  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania railway  bridge  on  theweetem  border  of 
Johnstown.  Tne  workmanship  of  the  viaduct, 
built  of  the  strongest  stone  masonrv  and  a  model 
of  construction,  was  proof  against  the  onset.  The 
great  masses  of  d^ria  at  once  choked  up  the 
arches  and  made  a  solid  dam,  while  the  hillside, 
rising  sheer  at  the  bend,  helped  to  divert  and 
hnrl  back  the  force  of  the  waters.  The  weight 
and  volume  of  the  down-rushing  flood  recoiled 
and  were  thrust  back  on  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  the  collision  with  the  returning  left  wing, 
which  had  circled  round  the  other  side  of  the 
town  and  returned  after  destroying  Kemville 
and  Grabtown.  was  terrific  This  completed  the 
destmction  of  Johnstown,  as  the  violence  of 
contact  between  the  two  floods,  each  bearing 
great  piles  of  wreckage,  made  a  whirlpool  of  in- 
oonoeivable  fierceness.  Waves  shot  into  the  air 
to  a  great  height  and  the  seething  of  the  waters, 
with  the  grinding  together  of  i^iBdibris  borne.on 
the  waves,  gave  forth  sounds  as  appalling  as  the 
scene.  Survivors  who  passed  through  this  ex- 
perience safely  declare  its  horrors  to  have  been 
far  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  narrate.  The 
dramatic  and  touching  stories  of  suffering  and 
of  the  terrors  of  that  miserable  night  would  fill 
volumes.  H  undreds  of  people  who  had  clambered 
on  the  roofs  floated  about  on  these  frail  supports 
in  the  boiling  aea  all  the  afternoon  and  all  night 
before  the  subsidence  of  the  water  allowed 
rescue  Muiy  clinging  to  fragments  of  wood 
had  their  holds  knocked  loose,  their  limbs  broken, 
or  their  brains  dashed  out  by  the  impact  of  other 
fragments  of  wood  or  metal.  Thousands  were 
suffocated  at  once  in  their  own  houses,  in  the 
shops,  or  on  the  streets  without  further  suffer- 
ing. Jt  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  of  the 
dead  were  women  and  children.  The  men  were 
to  a  much  greater  extent  out  of  doors  and  in  a 
position  to  battle  for  their  lives.  Many  who 
would  have  died  to  save  their  wives  and  children 
were  unable  to  return  to  their  houses  before  the 
latter  were  swept  away.  The  outlet  of  Stony  creek 
was  almost  completely  choked  up,  as  was  the 
channel  of  the  Conemaugh.  The  vortices  made 
by  the  recoiling  of  the  two  wings  of  the  fiood 
carried  houses  around  in  their  slowly  diminish- 
ing circles  until  most  of  Uiem  were  ground  to 
pieces.  There  are  living  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  who  circled  around  in  these  vortices  all 
night,  making  the  frightful  journey  dozens  of 


times  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  deadly  mis- 
siles beii^  shot  hither  and,  thither  by  the  crazy 
flood.  Bow  Miy  such  escaped,  it  is  diffienft 
to  conjecture.  The  parts  of  Johnstown  that 
escaped  complete  destruction,  though  sadly  bat- 
tered, were  those  fringing  the  mountain  and 
built  almost  on  its  slope  in  the  southeast  poriicm 
of  the  city ;  a  little  group  of  unusually  substantial 
residences  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  seemed 
by  some  strange  accident  to  have  avoided  the 
power  of  the  whirlpool  action;  a  row  of  stone 
and  brick  buildings  near  the  railway,  the  ofiice 
of  the  Cambria  Iron  works,  the  telegraph  office, 
and  several  business  blocks.  All  these,  though, 
were  stripped  of  evei^thing  but  the  bare  waUs. 
In  Kemville,  which  lies  about  a  mile  back  from 
the  center  of  Johnstown  across  Stony  creek,  all 
the  houses  standing  on  the  lower  levels  were 
either  destroyed  and  badly  dislocated  in  stmet- 
ure,  or  removed  from  the  foundation.  Those 
houses  built  on  the  hillside  escaped  entirelr,  and 
Homerstown,  a  suburb  on  the  other  side  of 
Stony  creek,  on  the  mountain  slope,  remained 
untouched  by  the  disaster  that  wiped  Johnstown 
and  a  string  of  villages  out  of  existence. 

The  checking  of  the  flood  at  the  railway  bridge, 
which  sent  back  such  a  cmshing  recoil  of  wa- 
ters to  finish  the  destruction  of  Johnstown,  did 
not  prevent  a  vast  and  powerful  onward  flow. 
The  deluge  forced  its  way  over  and  under  the 
bridge,  and  rolled  forward  to  destroy,  in  part, 
the  villages  below,  though  in  no  place  was  the 
disaster  so  terrible  and  sweeping  as  above  the 
bridge.  The  Cambria  Iron  ^orks,  standing  aa 
the  edge  of  Johnstown,  thongh  they  were  badly 
shattered  and  the  walls  knocked  to  pieces,  were 
far  from  being  a  complete  loss.  Most  of  the 
machinery,  being  of  the  heaviest  constmction, 
met  with  no  worse  fate  than  being  dashed  from 
place  or  upset.  Nearly  half  of  Cambria  City 
was  destroyed,  and  the  villages  below — Sberiden, 
Conemaugh  Furnace,  Sang-Hollow,  Nineveh,  and 
New  Florence— were  seriously  damaged  by  the 
flood.  The  loss  of  life  in  these  pla^a,  Uion^ 
measured  on  the  scale  of  a  lera  stunning  ca- 
lamity, noteworthy  as  a  part  of  the  great  human 
tragedy,  was  but  trifiing  as  compared  with  the 
awful  destruction  at  Johnstown,  where  the  ma- 
lignity of  fate  rose  to  the  pitch  of  the  sublim& 
All  thoughts,  when  recalled  to  the  topic  of  the 
Conemaugh  flood,  at  once  settle  on  the  one 
doomed  city.  The  most  tragic  and  startling 
phase  of  the  disaster  at  Johnstown  occurred  ^ 
the  bridge,  after  the  worst  of  the  flood  was  over 
and  the  waters  bad  begun  to  subside. 

The  breakwater  caused  by  the  choking  np  of 
the  railroad  viaduct  caught  thousands  of  tons  of 
wreckage  which  massed  itself  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  pUed  up  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  bridge.  The  aocomulatioa 
of  the  wreck  grew  greater  until  on  Saturday 
morning,  when  the  flood  had  largely  subsided,  it 
is  estimated  to  hare  covered  a  space  more  ttum 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length  and  nearly  the 
same  in  width,  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  This  mighty  mass  of  drift  consisted  of 
logs,  timber,  houses  either  whole  or  in  fragments, 
machinery,  iron  In  all  forms,  both  raw  material 
and  manufactured,  every  conceivable  kind  of 
household  utensil  and  furniture,  dead  bodies^ 
and  living  persons  imprisoned  in  the  hoaae& 
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Hundreds  of  miles  of  barbed  wire  from  the  yards 
of  the  Gautier  Mills  were  wound  in,  around,  and 
through  this  mass,  binding  it  fast  and  solid  in 
itddition  to  its  cohesion  by  weight.  Hundreds 
of  people  on  the  steep  bluff,  against  which  the 
mountain  of  debria  arose  almost  within  jumping 
distance,  watched  and  labored  to  rescue  such 
living  prisoners  as  could  free  themselves  from 
the  tangled  mass.  Suddenly  the  ory  of  fire  rang 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Little  tongues  of  flame 
could  be  seen  darting  here  and  there  through 
the  wreck.  It  seems  to  have  caught  fire  in 
several  places  at  once.  Whether  tne  Are  was 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  hot  stove  or  lamp 
in  some  one  of  the  closely  wedged  houses,  or  from 
friction,  can  not  be  known.  In  spite  of  the 
water-soaked  material,  the  flames  spread  rapidly, 
until  it  threatened  to  be  a  conflagration.    It  was 


have  been  dead  bodies  already  before  the  fire 
touched  them. 

Two  days  after  the  deluge  Adit. -Gen.  Has- 
tings, of  Pennsylvania,  arrived  on  tne  scene  with 
several  battalions  of  ^tate  troops  to  take  charge 
of  the  place  and  preserve  order,  as  well  as  to 
direct  in  the  distribution  of  relief.  Great  train- 
loads  of  supplies  rolled  in  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  RaUway  without  delay,  which  had  been  less 
injured  than  others  by  the  storms,  arriving  on 
Sunday  night.  The  Red  Cross  Society,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Clara  Barton,  reached 
Johnstown  with  a  large  force  of  physicians  and 
nurses,  tents,  hospital  supplies,  commissary  stores 
and  clothing  on  Monday  ni^ht,  and  were  busy  at 
their  noble  work  next  mommg.  Benevolent  soci- 
eties from  half  a  score  of  States  hod  their  agen- 
cies established  promptly  in  the  stricken  city. 


Kvrm  or  joHimvwif. 


believed  that  there  were  hundreds  of  living  hu- 
man beings  impri.«oned  in  the  wreckage,  as  well 
as  dead  bodies.  The  excitement  l>ecame  terrible, 
and  redoubled  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  the 
living  threatened  by  the  most  horrible  of  all 
deaths.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  persons  were  rescueii 
from  the  colossal  pyre,  but  the  fierceness  of  the 
fiames  finally  compelled  the  cessation  of  further 
effort.  The  fire  burned  for  about  twelve  hours, 
and  it  can  never  be  certainly  known  how  many 
of  the  living  were  burned,  but  it  is  l>elieved  by 
many  that  there  were  several  hundred  who  met 
their  fate  here.  In  afterward  blasting  the  solid 
mass  of  dibris  several  charred  skeletons,  or  half- 
bumed  bodies,  were  found,  but  these  might  easily 
VOL.  xxiz. — 31  A 


Every  large  city  in  the  Union  contributed  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  funds  and  stores  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Relief  Committee.  It  was  the  proud  boast 
of  those  who  had  the  work  of  relief  in  charge 
that  after  the  first  two  days  no  Johnstown  suf- 
ferer needed  to  be  without  ample  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  The  most  rigid  sanitary  precau- 
tions were  enforced  to  prevent  sickness,  and  the 
work  of  gathering  ana  burying  the  dead  was 
pressed  with  the  greatest  possible  urgency,  as 
the  first  refjuisite.  All  this  work  was  carried  on 
by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee,  under  the 
general  executive  sujjervision  of  Gen.  Hastings. 
It  was  not  till  the  11th  of  June,  nearly  two 
weeks  after  the  flood,  that  the  State  formally 
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took  charge  of  the  task  of  clearine  and  cleaning 
the  valley  above  Johnstown,  including,  of  course, 
that  city  itself  as  the  center  of  work.  Through 
Gov.  Beaver  the  State  was  pledged  to  contribute 
$1,000,000  to  the  all-important  preliminary  duty 
of  removing  the  wreclt  that  encumbered  the 
valley,  and  leaving  the  region  in  a  condition 
fit  for  individual  enterprise  in  renovation.  For  at 
least  three  weeks  the  operations  of  removing  and 
burying  the  dead,  a  necessary  but  horrible  duty, 
fllted  the  air  with  the  most  sickening  odors,  and 
great  quantites  of  disinfectant  vere  ncoessarily 
used,  as  well  as  other  pteoautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent infectious  diseasea  Contracts  for  cleaning 
the  city  and  vicinity  were  given  out  to  energetic 
and  experienced  contractors,  and  within  a  brief 
period  from  the  time  of  the  assumption  of  the 
work  by  the  State  3,500  men  were  employed, 
many  of  them  people  of  Johnstown.  The  Cam- 
bria Iron  Works,  too,  promptly  found  work  for 
fanndreds  of  operatives  in  clearing  out  the  shops 
and  setting  up  the  machinery,  though  they  did 
not  begin  operations  again  for  more  than  two 
months.  Among  the  most  useful  forms  of  re- 
lief contributions  were  large  numbers  of  patent 
fnune  houses,  one  and  two  stories  in  height, 


which  could  be  erected  at  once.  The  generositv 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  responded 
to  this  occasion  with  the  same  promptness  with 
which  it  answered  to  the  exigencies  created  br 
the  Chicago  fire.  After  the  most  thorough  possi- 
ble official  sifting,  accomplished  mainly  throng 
the  boards  of  registration  and  incjuiry,  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  Conemaugh  valley  is  set  down  as 
2,280,  of  whom  741  were  unidentified.  Probably 
exact  figures  will  never  be  reached,  as  manv  re- 
ported drowned  are  supposed  to  have  left  Johns- 
town immediately  after  the  flood  without  any 
after-report  of  their  condition  or  whereabouts. 
It  is  claimed  that  not  far  from  S,000  bodies  were 
actually  recovered  and  buried,  or  sent  to  friends. 

The  total  contributions  from  the  beginning, 
which  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Flood  Relief  Commission,  were  a  little  more 
than  $2,500,000.  The  total  of  contributions 
through  the  commission,  various  relief  commit- 
tees, and  beneficial  organizations  is  considered 
to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  $3,000,000.  A 
goodly  portion  of  this  great  sum  of  course 
reached  Johnstown  in  the  fonn  of  material  in 
the  earlier  days  of  need.  New  York  contributed 
$600,000,  and  Philadelphia  the  same  amount 
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KANSAS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1861 ;  area,  82.080  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, accoi^ing  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  996,086;  capital,  Topeka. 

tiovernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Lyman  W. 
Humphrey,  Bepubhcan;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Andrew  J.  Felt ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  Hig- 

fins;  Auditor,  Timothy  McCarthy;  Treasurer, 
ames  W.  Hamilton ;  Attorney-General,  L.  B. 
Kellogg ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
0.  W.  Winans;  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
Daniel  W.  Wilder;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
James  Humphrey,  L.  L.  Turner,  and  Almorin 
Gillett ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Al- 
bert H.  Horton ;  Associate  Justices,  William  A. 
Johnston  and  Daniel  M.  Valentine. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State,  as 
returned  by  the  assessors  one  year  ago,  was  1,- 
518,553;  for  this  year  the  same  returns  make 
the  population  1,464,914,  a  loss  of  63,638,  or  ^ 
per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  period 
of  reaction  has  set  in,  after  the  first  rush  of  im- 
migrants into  a  new  country.  There  are  eight 
cities  in  the  State  that  have  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants.   The  largest  city,  Topeka,  contains  40,633. 

Finances  and  Taluations.— The  year  1889 
began  with  a  balanceof  $343,830.75  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  a  bonded  debt  of  $803,500.  A  portion 
of  the  latter  sum  was  paid  during  the  year.  The 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  following  tax  levy : 
For  general  purposes,  3'4  mills;  for  interest  on 
the  State  debt,  "2  mill;  for  State-house  con- 
struction, -4  mill ;  for  the  State  University  -3 
mill ;  total,  4-3  mills.  On  the  assessed  valuation 
for  1889  this  levy  yielded  the  following  sums: 
General  revenue  fund.  $1,336.771.24 ;  State-house 
fund,  $144,326.02;  interest  fund,  $72,168;  uni- 
versity fund,  $72,163.01;  total,  $1,515,432.37. 
The  assessed  valuation  for  the  year,  as  fixed  by 


the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  is  $360,815,073. 
The  increase  over  1888  is  $7,577,750.20  ;  increase 
in  railroad  property,  $4,665,185.03  ;  increase  in 
levy,  $67,105.09. 

Li^lslatlre  Session.— The  regular  tnenniol 
session  of  Uie  Legislature  b^w  on  Jan.  6,  and 
adjourned  on  Hwrch  4.  Both  Houses  were  almost 
unanimously  Republican,  only  1  of  the  40  Sena- 
tors and  5  of  the  135  members  of  the  House  be- 
ing of  the  opposition.  At  a  caucus  of  the  Re- 
ptiblican  members,  on  Jan.  9,  United  States  Sena- 
tor Preston  B.  Plumb  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  re-election,  and  at  a  joint  session  of 
both  Houses,  on  Jan.  23,  he  was  formally  choBm 
Senator,  there  being  no  oppositicHi  candidate. 
The  legislative  work  of  the  session  included  871 
new  laws.  The  railroad  commission  was  em- 
powered, on  application  of  persons  interested,  "to 
require  any  railroad  company  to  construct  any 
depots,  -sidetracks,  switches,  or  other  facilities  at 
any  point  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  for  the  oon- 
venience  and  safety  of  the  public  in  the  transM- 
tion  of  business  with  the  rsalroad,  and  the  intei^ 
change  of  business  between  connecting  or  parallel 
railroads  at  anj  station,  town,  or  city." 

Two  laws  were  passed  concerning  miners.  The 
first  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
owner,  agent,  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  to  em- 
ploy any  person  within  a  coal  mine,  or  permit 
any  person  to  be  in  a  coal  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  working  therein,  unless  there  are  at  least  two 
openings  separated  by  natural  strat*  of  not  less 
than  eighty  feet  in  breadth  if  the  mine  be  worked 
by  shaft  or  slope,  and  if  worked  by  drift  not  less 
than  fifty  feet,  except  where  the  mine  is  over  100 
feet  deep,  when  men  to  the  number  of  25  may  he 
employed  six  months  while  the  second  shaft  is 
being  built,  and  in  mines  700  feet  dec^  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  emploved  in  excess  of  25  AtXi 
be  designated  by  the  mine  inspector  prior  to  the 
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fining  of  the  second  air  shaft.  The  second  law 
was  intended  to  prevent  such  disasters  as  oc- 
curred at  the  Frontenac  mines  in  November, 
when  80  pereons  were  killed  hj  an  explosion. 
The  first  section  provides  that  owners,  lessees,  or 
operators  of  mines  shall  employ  shot-firers  to  fire 
the  shots  therein.  Said  shots  shall  be  fired  once 
a  day,  bnt  shall  not  be  flred  until  after  all  miners 
and  other  employ^  working  therein  shall  have 
been  hoisted  out  of  said  mine. 

An  act  for  the  suppression  of  "  trusts  "  declares 
to  be  unlawful  and  void  "  all  arrangements,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  trust-s,  or  combinations  be- 
tween perwrns  or  coiporations  made  with  a  view, 
or  which  tend  to  prevent  full  and  free  competi- 
titm  in  the  importation,  transportation,  and  sale 
of  articles  imported  into  this  State,  or  in  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  or  sale  of  articles  of  do- 
mestic growth  or  the  product  of  domestic  raw 
material,  or  for  the  loan  or  use  of  money,  or  to 
fix  attorneys'  or  doctors'  fees,  and  all  arrange- 
ments, contracts,  agreements,  trusts,  or  combina- 
tions between  persons  or  corporations,  designed, 
or  which  tend  to  advance,  reduce,  or  contrS  the 
price  or  costs  to  the  producer  or  to  the  consumer 
of  any  such  products  or  articles,  or  to  conJ,rol  the 
cost  or  rate  of  insurance,  or  which  tend  to  ad- 
vance or  control  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan 
or  use  of  money  to  the  borrower,  or  an_y  other 
services.  Persons  or  corporations  entenng  into 
such  an  agreement  or  combination,  or  connected 
therewith  or  issuing  "trust"  certificates  of  any 
such  combination,  are  not  only  subject  to  a  heavy 
fine,  but  are  liable  to  anv  person  injured  by  the 
advance  in  price  caused  by  such  combination  in 
the  full  sum  paid  for  such  article  or  service  by 
the  purchaser.  It  is  aL<K)  made  a  ^ood  plea  in  bar 
or  abatement  by  the  defendant  m  any  suit  that 
the  subject  matter  ot  such  suit  is  a  result  of  such 
unlawful  combination  or  trust,  or  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  a  member  or  agent  of  such  unlawful  com- 
bination. 

In  certain  cities  of  the  first  class,  a  commis- 
sioner of  elections  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, holding  ofiice  for  four  years,  who  shall 
have  charge  of  the  r^stration  of  voters  in  such 
city  and  who,  with  the  local  board  of  metropoli- 
tan police  commissioners,  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  of  elections.  This  board  is 
given  full  power  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  all 
elections  in  such  cities. 

An  effort  was  made  to  eneouraffe  the  manufact- 
ure of  sugar,  by  authorizing  cities  and  town- 
^ips  to  subscribe  stock  for  the  construction  of 
sugar  factories  to  produce  sugar  and  sirup  from 
sorghum  cane,  and  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  such 
suMcription.  The  amount  of  the  annual  bounty 
to  be  paid  to  sugar  manufacturers  under  the  act 
of  18S7  was  increased  from  ¥15,000  to  |40,000. 

An  act  was  passed  to  submit  to  the  electors  a 
constitutional  amendment  increasing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  to  seven.  A  similar 
amendment,  submitted  in  1886,  was  defeated. 
It  was  also  voted  to  submit  a  second  amendment 
changing  the  time  for  the  regular  biennial  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature  to  the  first  Tuesday  of 
December,  beginning  in  1890,  and  allowing  mem- 
bers |3  a  day  for  not  more  than  90  days  at  a 
regular  session  and  30  days  at  a  special  session. 

The  l^al  rate  of  interest,  when  none  is  stipu- 
lated, was  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  and  any  agree- 


ment to  receive  or  pay  more  than  10  per  cent 

was  forbidden. 

The  selling,  giving,  or  furnishing  of  tobacco, 
opium,  or  ouier  naiootics  to  minors  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  was  proMbited. 

For  1890  and  1891  an  annual  tax  of  3*4  miUs 
for  current  expenses  and  of  0-3  of  a  mill  for  in* 
terest  on  the  public  debt  was  levied.  From  the 
proceeds  of  tne  latter  tax  the  interest  oo  the 
Quantrell  raid  scrip  is  also  to  be  paid.  Provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  retirement  of  ^6,180.18  of 
this  scrip  during  the  year.  A  State  Capitol  tax 
of  0'4  of  a  mill  annually  for  the  next  two  years 
will  provide  funds  for  continoing  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  central  Capitol  building.  The  State 
University,  instead  of  receiving  an  annual  appro- 

E nation  from  the  Legislature,  is  to  be  supported 
y  the  levy  of  an  annual  special  tax  sufficient  to 
raise  $75,000  each  year.  The  appropriations  in- 
clude $100,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  State  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Hutchin- 
son, and  $3S,000  for  a  building  at  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  at  Beloit  The  follow* 
ing  sums  were  appropriated  for  the  regular  sup- 
port of  State  institutions  for  1890  and  1891 : 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  |40,000 ;  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  $90,000;  Asylum  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  Youth,  $42,549.92 ;  State  Reform 
School,  $58,766;  Osawatomie  Insane  Asylum, 
$166,000;  Topeka  Insane  Asylum,  $240,000; 
Industrial  School  for  CHrls,  $12,000  ;  State  Nor- 
mal School,  $9,560;  State  Agricultural  College, 
$18,160:  State  Penitentiary,  maintenance,  $267,- 
810;  exnense  of  coal  mine,  $87,629.49.  Other 
acts  of  the  session  are  enumerated  below: 

Providing  a  penalty  for  breaking  or  destroying  any 
gate,  pond,  bank,  or  aide  of  a  pond,  creek,  or  spring 
used  by  another  for  prt^uigatiug  fish,  or  using  means 
to  dcBtroy  the  fish,  young  fry,  or  eggs. 

FrovldiDg  punishment  for  any  person  who  abuses 
or  maitreata  willfully  any  child  under  eighteen  years, 
or  who,  having  possession  or  custody  of  a  child  under 
fourteen  Tears,  shall  expose  or  aid  in  ezposinK  such 
flUld  wito  intent  to  abandon  it,  or  shall  dispoBe  of  it 
with  a  view  to  its  being  employed  as  on  acrobat,  gym- 
nast, contortionist,  circus-nder,  or  rope-walker,  or  in 
any  exhibition  of  a  like  dangerous  character,  or  as  a 
beggar  or  pauper  or  street  sin^r  or  street  musician,  ■ 
or  who  shall  receive,  hire,  exhibit,  or  have  in  Ms  cus- 
tody any  child  for  such  purposes,  or  who  shall  decoy, 
keep,  receive,  send,  or  dispose  of  anv  female  child 
under  eighteen  years  to  a  house  of  ill-tame. 

Providing  Ibr  a  State  iuspector  of  oils. 

Punishing  by  a  heavy  fine  or  by  impnsonment  the 
seller  of  any  pal«nt  right  or  alleged  patent  right  who 
does  not  flrat  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  distriot  court 
oertifled  copies  of  Ids  letters  patent,  togetiher  with  a 
sworn  affidavit  that  such  letters  are  genuine  and  have 
not  been  annulled,  and  that  he  has  rull  power  to  sell. 

Providing  for  the  enrollment  of  all  living  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors  ol'  the  civil  war  resident  in  the 
St^,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  de- 
oeaaed. 

Providing  that  destitute  Union  Boldieis  and  sailors 
of  the  civu  war  and  their  wives,  widowe^  or  chil- 
dren shall  receive  aid  ftvim  the  local  authorities,  and 
shall  in  no  case  become  inmates  of  an  almshovsc. 

To  ponisb  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 

For  the  encouragement  of  alk  culture  by  appro- 
priating money  to  entablish  a  silk  ststltHi. 

Appropriating  t3S,000  for  bnildlngs  tor  the  Grand 
Army  of^ the  Republic  at  Ellsworth  for  reunion  pui^ 
poses. 

Appropriating  money  to  oontinue  the  two  fbrestiy 
ttaaimB  at  Trego  and  Ford. 
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Limiting  the  liability  of  oountieB  for  oosts  in  crimi- 
nal oasea  to  those  cases  in  whioh  oonviction  results, 
or  where  the  oouotr  Mtoraey  approves  the  prosecu- 
laon  ot  Modi  oese  eitaer  before  or  alter  its  trial. 

To  pinUsh  persons  unlawMly  using  or  trearing  the 
iMdge  of  the  Grand  Army  of  t>ie  Bepuhlio  and  the 
iUMgnia  of  the  Loyal  Le^u  of  the  United  States. 

To  puniBh  cruel  treatment  of  animals. 

Amending  and  regulating  the  procedure  !n  garnish- 
ment proceedings. 

Authoriang  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  an  acre  lor 
breaking  sod  in  Haskell  County. 

To  prohibit  the  writing  of  fire  iasurance  policies  by 
any  but  resident  agents  of  any  authorized  company. 

Repealing  the  law  making  premium  notes  talcen  by 
certain  insuranoe  companies  a  lien  on  the  property 
insured  and  the  land  thereto  belonging. 

To  enable  irrigatiog  ditoh  and  canial  companies  to 
oondemn  the  rt^t  to  taike  water  from  atreaniB  for 
irrigating  purposes. 

AaUiorianff  townships  cf  more  than  1,000  inhabit- 
ants to  estaMuh  and  maintain  free  UtHwies  and  read- 
ing rooms. 

To  prohibit  the  mortgaging  of  penoDal  property 
that  is  exempt  ftom  attachment  and  levy,  except  by 
joint  consent  of  husband  and  wife. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  comimtting  waste  of  mort- 
gaged teal  property  oy  removing  buildings  or  other 
unproTementa  therefrom. 

Creating  the  Eanaas  Soldiers*  Homo  whenever  Con- 
gress shall  have  ^ven  one  <d'  the  national  military 
reservations  as  a  site  tlierefbr,  and  making  conditional 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  buildings. 

AutDorizlng  oounty  offlcen  to  pay  a  bounty  of  ten 
dollars  an  acre  for  planting  and  ciudvatlng  for  five 
years  forest  trMs. 

Appropriating  $14,000  and  accrued  interest  for  pay- 
ment of  the  note  of  certain  State  officers  and  otneiB 
fliven  to  pay  interest  on  the  Quantrell  raid  scrip,  due 
July  1, 1B88,  for  which  the  Legislature  hod  mads  no 
provision. 

Revising  the  meohanioa*  lien  law. 

Charities. — At  the  Osawatomie  Insane  Asy- 
Itun  in  October,  1869,  there  were  603  inmates,  and 
at  the  Topekft  Insane  Asylum,  773.  The  Asylum 
for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  at  Winfield,  con- 
tained lOS  inmates  in  October ;  the  Asylum  for 
liie  Blind,  at  Wyuidotte,  93 ;  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Olathe,  22.5 ;  and  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Homo,  at  Atchison,  108. 

The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  State 
at  these  institutions  is  as  follows :  Osawatomie 
Asylum,  1421.148.91;  Topka  Asylum,  $771,- 
855.6;) ;  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  $83,190 ;  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  $151,524;  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  $174,430  ;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
$60,817.38. 

In  accordance  with  the  legislative  act  of  this 
year  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  was  t^tablished  at 
the  old  United  States  military  reservation  at  Fort 
Dodge.  The  annual  appropriation  for  its  sup- 
port was  fixed  at  $5,000.  The  building  at  the 
reservation  were  not  repaired  and  fitted  for  oc- 
cupatl(^y  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Prisons. — At  the  State  Penitentiary,  on  July 
80,  there  were  878  pris<.>ners,  of  whom  15  were 
women.  Tlie  pen;entage  of  State  convicts  is 
about  1  to  every  2,100  of  the  State  i)opulation, 
being  the  smallest  of  any  State  in  the  Lnion. 

The  Reform  School,  at  Topeka.  contained,  on 
July  1,  205  boys,  and  the  Industrial  Sc^hool,  at 
Beloit  32  girls."  The  latter  institution,  previous- 
ly conducted  as  a  private  charity,  was  taken  in 
cnarge  by  the  Stat«,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the 
Legisl^ure  of  this  year,  which  appropriated  a 


fixed  sum  for  its  support  and  also  the  sum  of 
$25,000  to  erect  a  permuient  building.  The 
value  of  the  State  piDpertrat  the  Reform  School 
is  $152,807.56. 

Edaoation.— Since  the  opening  of  the  State 
UniveTBity  in  1866,  the  growth  of  this  in.>ititution 
has  been  remarkably  rapid.  The  faculty  now 
numijers  S3.  The  enrollment  during  the  past 
year  numtiered  505,  divided  a.s  follows :  Post- 
graduates, 18 ;  special  students,  8 ;  collegiate, 
110;  law,  51;  music,  60;  art,  38;  pharmacy,  42; 
elementaiT  instruction,  207.  . 

At  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Manhat- 
tan, at  the  close  of  the  college  yeai',  there  was  a 
total  enrollment  of  445  students,  of  whom  41S 
were  from  fifty-five  Kansas  counties.  Of  the 
whole  number,  177  were  young  women. 

At  the  State  Normal  School  the  attendance  in 
the  normal  department  has  more  than  trebled  in 
the  past  six  Tears.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Dumoer  enrolled  in  this  department  was  669, 
and  in  the  model  school  900,  making  a  total  of 
875. 

Railroads. — The  past  year  witnessed  very 
much  less  activity  in  railroad  building  than 
characterized  the  three  preceding  years.  On 
June  30, 1888,  there  were  8,515*78  miles  of  main 
track.  The  total  mileage  of  main  line  completed 
and  in  operation  on  June  SO,  1889,  was  8, 755-07, 
making  the  amount  completed  and  put  into  op- 
eration between  June  30, 1888,  and  June  30, 1889, 
239-29  miles.  Of  the  106  counties  in  the  State, 
all  have  railroads  except  six — Garfield,  Grant, 
Haskell.  Morton,  Stanton,  and  Stevens.  For  the 
year  ending  June  SO  the  increase  of  capital  stock 
of  all  roads  in  the  State  over  the  previous  rear 
was  $18,508,200.81.  and  the  increase  of  bonded 
indebtedness  $20,098,923.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  gross  earnings  of  $1,477,447  from  the  flgnrce 
of  1888.  Although  the  net  income  for  the  year 
was  reported  to  be  only  $746,574.82,  dividends 
were  paid  amounting  to  $5,674,181,  an  excess  ot 
$4,927,556.68  over  income. 

iBdnstrial  Statlstiea.— The  report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1888  shows  that 
there  were  241  mills  in  the  State  with  a  capital 
of  about  $7,000,000.  Of  these  mills,  180  gronnd 
2,670.332  barrels  of  flour,  etc.,  during  the  year, 
using  about  14,000,000  bushels  of  grain  at  an 
average  cost  per  bushel  of  734  cents,  amounting 
to  $10,420,000. 

The  same  report  shows  that  598  industrial  es- 
tablishments in  the  State  have  a  capital  of  $37,- 
000,000,  using  raw  material  to  the  value  of  $26,- 
000,000,  and  paying  out  for  labor  the  sum  of 
$7,000,000  to  14,591  emploves.  The  annual 
product  is  valued  at  $38,000,0<)0.  Reports  from 
35  mines  show  a  capital  invested  of  $1,194,000. 
Over  40,000,000  bushels  of  coal  were  mined  in 
the  State  during  the  year  and  5,000  hands  were 
employed.  Crawford  and  Cherokee  counties  still 
hold  supremacy  as  the  chief  coal-producing  sec- 
tions oi  the  State,  although  from  its  rapid  de- 
velopment the  Leavenworth  coal  field  bids  fair 
to  become  a  formidable  rival. 

Aeconling  to  the  returns  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  wheat  crop  for  1889 
was  36,219.851  bushels,  and  the  com  crop  279^ 
641.386  bushel*. 

Prohibition.— The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Governor,  dated  April  8: 
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adopted  prohibition  by  a  constitntlonal 
amendment  in  1880,  and  legislation  to  enforce  it 
paB«ed  in  1681. 

For  Beveral  years  legislation  in  aid  of  the  amend- 
ment, without  preoecwnt  or  example  to  ^de,  was 
purely  experimental.  The  amended  act  of  168?  seems 
Buch  a  near  approach  to  what  is  wanted  thai  the  Legis- 
lature of  1889,  just  adjourned,  deemed  no  material 
changes  adviaable.  Duiiog  the  eight  years  of  trial 
the  opposttiDn  to  |»rohibition  has  expended  its  force 
in  the  effort  to  secure  the  eleotioa  of  members  oom- 
nuuad  to  the  scheme  of  resubmitting  the  whole  goes- 
tion  to  the  people^  hot  the  effort  hns  proved  fruitless 
except  to  emphasize  the  growing  power  of  tho  oppo> 
Bite  sentiment. 

During  the  session  just  adjourned,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber, for  the  first  time  since  the  struggle  began  in 
1881.  not  a  single  resolution  was  offiered  lookim  to  a 
resuomisuoa  of  the  question.  The  law  is  undonbt- 
edly  well  enforoed. 

DMp-Harbor  GonTentloii.— In  response  to 
a  c&U  issued  by  Got.  Humphrey,  a  convention  of 
delegate  from  many  of  the  Western  and  South- 
em  States  assembled  at  Topeka  on  Oct.  1,  to  de- 
vise means  for  securing  a  deep  harbor  on  the 
coast  of  Texas.  About  six  hundred  delegates 
were  present,  including  Gov.  Thayer  of  Nebraska, 
Gov.  Francis  of  Missouri,  seven  ex-govemors, 
nine  congressmen,  and  many  other  people  of 
prominence.  Fifteen  States  and  Territories  were 
represented.  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  was 
selected  as  the  permanent  chairman.  The  con- 
Tention  was  in  session  three  days,  during  which 
tfae  advantages  of  the  proposed  harbor  were 
fttlly  set  forth.  The  committee  appointed  at 
the  Denver  convention  in  1888  reported  that 
through  its  efforts  an  ameDdment  had  been 
added  to  the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress early  in  toe  ^ear,  by  which  a  commission 
of  three  expert  engineers  was  ap{x>inted  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  feasible  point  for  a  deep  harbor. 
Their  report  had  not  then  been  made  public. 
The  committee  was  continued  and  a  consider- 
able sum  was  raised  to  enable  it  to  present  to 
Congress,  and  secure  the  pass^  of  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  such 
point  as  the  engineers  should  favor  in  thrar  re- 
port. The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  Convention : 

That  in  reaffinnance  of  the  action  of  the  Denver 
convention,  and  of  the  committees  organized  there- 
under, it  19  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  it  is  tho 
duty  of  Congress  to  appropriate  permauently,  and  for 
immediate  use,  whatever  amount  is  neceaeary  to  se- 
cuns  a  deep-water  port  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  93i*  west  longitude,  capa- 
ble of  admittlt^  the  largent  vessels,  and  afiriiich  the 
beet  and  most  aooessible  harbor  can  be  secured  and 
maintained  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  at  least 
cost ;  the  time,  [>laoo,  and  cost  to  be  ascertained  from 
the  board  of  enginoeis  appointed  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session. 

That  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  people  it  rep- 
reeents,  thanks  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
tbo  prompt  and  satiaiactory  action  heretofore  taken  in 
recognition  of  the  request  of  the  Denver  Deep- Harbor 
Convention. 

Decision. — Xiate  in  the  year  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Fulker  base,  so  called,  whether  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  the  original  packages  in 
which  they  were  imported  into  the  State  was 
forbidden  by  the  prohibitory  law.  The  same 
question  was  brought  before  the  Iowa  Supreme 


Court  this  year  and  decided  a^nst  the  liquor 
sellera  The  decision  in  the  Fulker  ease  was 
rendered  early  in  January,  1890.  It  was  held 
that  "  intoxicating  liquors  transported  from  an- 
other State  to  a  point  in  Kansas  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Kansas  relating  to  the  sale  and  dis- 
position of  such  property  to  the  same  extent  and 
m  like  manner  as  are  other  intoxicating  liquors 
already  rightfully  existing  in  the  State,  and  can 
not  be  sold  at  the  place  of  destination  in  the 
original  packages,  or  other  form,  except  as  the 
laws  of  the  State  prescribe.  The  police  power  of 
the  State  so  exercised  does  not  infringe  on  power 
delegated  to  Congreas  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  States." 

KENTUCKY,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1792;  area,  40,400  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880).  1,648,690;  capital,  Frankfort 

Oovernment. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Simon  B. 
Buckner,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor, 
James  W.  Bryan ;  Secretary  of  State,  George  M. 
Adams ;  Auditor,  Fayette  Hewitt,  who  resigned 
Nov.  11  and  was  succeeded  by  Insurance  Com- 
missioner L.  C.  Norman  by  appointment  of  the 
Governor ;  Treasurer,  Stephen  G.  Sharp ;  At- 
torney-General, P.  W.  Hardin  ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  D.  Pickett ;  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  L.  C.  Norman,  succeeded  on 
Nov.  11  by  Henry  T.  Duncan ;  aegister  of  the 
Land  Office,  Thomas  H.  Corbett ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, J.  P.  Thompson,  A.  R,  Boone,  John 
D.  Young;  Chief  Justice  of  tfae  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, ^liam  S.  Pryor;  Associates,  William 
H.  Holt,  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  Caswell  Bennett 

Flaanoes. — The  following  statement  shows 
the  CTOss  revenue  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1889: 

Balance,  Jane  80,  ISST   1197,684  SB 

BMwfptsftH- rear  ending  June  SO,  1888   8,eM,TSi  M 

Total  |8,8»I,1W  H 

ExpendttureH  during  tbe  year..  $8,«4S,19<  tS 

Add  the  Tate  delUcatloa   847,188  60—  S,8S9,S2S  OS 

Leavtog  a  balance  .Tune  80, 188S   $8,146  22 

Bwodpts  daring  year  ending  June  80, 1889           4,891.647  14 

Total  $4,898,798  86 

£q»enditureB  for  the  year  were   4320,867  18 

Balanee  JansSI^  1B8B   ttifin  94 

These  figures  inclnde  all  State  funds.  The 
statement  of  the  general  fund  alone,  from  which 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  paid, 
is  as.follows : 

Balsnoe,  June  80, 1S8T   $11^  06 

Beceipts  for  year  aiding  June 

80, 1888  »l,77Mra  «T 

Tax  of  KantDdLv  Central  Bail- 

road   18,119  99—  l,7B8,t»7  M 

Total  tl,906,B8«  tie 

DlabarMineote  ware   8,084.^87  98 

Defldt   |!T0,051  48 

Part  of  Tata  detUoatlon  duu-gsable  to  this  fund     105.161  M 

Total  defldt  In  this  fond   1864,212  49 

For  the  year  ending  Jnae  80^  1B69;  reeelpta  of 
the  fund  were   8,814.292  62 

Dedncting  the  deflctt  $1,980,080  18 

Ezpenditores  for  that  year   2,167,78S  86 

Defldt,  Jane  80, 16S9   $987,606  S8 
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The  defalcation  of  Treasurer  Tate,  in  1888, 
amounted  to  $247,128.50.  This  is  distributed 
among  the  several  funds  as  follows:  General 
fund,  $105,161.06;  school  fund,  «115,677.17; 
sinking  fund,  $26,290.27.  Proceedinp  by  the 
Attomey-QeneTal,  to  realize  on  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  defaulting  Treasurer,  and  adju- 
dications by  the  Special  Commission  constituted 
by  the  iKsislaturo,  have  resulted  in  reducing 
the  defalcation  by  the  sum  of  $73,033.88,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $174,094.63. 

The  annual  tax  levy  is  4'75  mills,  of  which  3 
mills  only  are  for  general  State  expenses,  the  re- 
mainder being  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

The  State  debt,  on  June  30, 1889,  amounted  to 
$674,000,  all  funded  in  interest-bearinK  bonds. 

Taxation  and  Talaattnns.— "  The  assess- 
ment of  Sept  16,  1888,  amounted  to  $486,423,- 
606;  equalized  value,  $501,676,367,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $112,242,505  under  the  new  revenue 
law — that  is,  over  the  assessment  for  1886.  Tet 
this  assessment  is  only  $68,519,545  greater  than 
that  of  1871 ;  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
ABsessor,  the  wealth  of  the  State  increased  in 
e^bteen  years  less  than  $70,000,000,  only  about 
16  per  cent.  But  the  populatitm  has  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  the  mileage  of  railroads 
has  increased  more  than  300  per  cent.,  banking 
capital  has  increased  250  per  cent,  and  mineral 
resources  have  been  largely  developed."  Of  the 
entire  assessed  valuation,  about  $100,000,000,  or 
one  fifth,  is  credited  to  Jefferson  County,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Louisville. 

Charities.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80, 18^,  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  sup- 
ported by  the  State  and  the  expenditures  them- 
for  were  as  follow : 


OUSSinCATION. 

MbbImt. 

6SS 
980 
101 
18fi 

iiu,«n  00 

188,401  19 
1U3,888  B» 
11,IM«  W 
U,1M  88 

Supported  hy  State  outaldfl  of  asytame- 

2,148 
1^18 

$817,968  81 
10D,0tt  88 

4,166 

»41T,900  19 

For  the  education  of  defective  youth  the  fol- 
lowing sums  were  paid : 


Blind  

Deaf  and  dnmb 
Feeblo-tnlBded . 


Total  

Broncbt  down 


Total. 


pDplU. 

Pild. 

101 

$38,087  67 

158 

58,162  93 

140 

29,170  60 

415 

1116,860  W 

4,166 

417,960  19 

4,166 

|5»3,810  7S 

This  amount  is  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  State's 
entire  revenue.  On  the  estimate  of  2,000,000  as 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  it  is 
found  that  4,166,  the  total  number  of  lunatics 
and  idiots,  is  a  slight  fraction  over  2  out  of 
every  100. 

Education.— The  per  capita  expenditure  for 
educational  purposes  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1888  and  1889,  amounted' respectively 
to  $1.90  and  $3.05,  and  tho  aggregate  expendi- 
tures from  the  treasury  for  those  purposes  was 


$1,248,308.10  for  1888  and  $1,363,309.10  for 

1889.  For  the  year  ending  June  30. 1800,  the 
per  capita  expenditure  was  $3.15,  and  $1,455,- 
132.90  was  apportioned  as  follows:  To  565,451 
white  children,  $1,215,719.66;  to  111,315  colored 
children,  $339,413.26.  During  the  fiscal  vear 
1887,  of  $165,971.84  expended  on  schools  for  col- 
ored children,  only  $12,545.65  were  contributed 
b]r  colored  tax  payers.  A  proportionate  con- 
tribution has  been  paid  in  subsequent  years. 

Prisons. — At  the  Frankfort  Penitentiary  im- 
provements in  progress  during  the  year  have 
increased  the  nuinlwr  of  cells  to  740,  and  when 
the  branch  Penitentiary  is  completed  there  will 
be  416  additional  cells,  making  together  accom- 
modations for  1,158  prisoners.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  1,300  prisouers  by  March  1, 

1890,  or  142  more  than  can  be  accommodated. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  found  during  the 
year  in  effecting  a  lease  of  the  prison  labor. 
Butonebidwas  made  for  the  labor  of  the  Frank- 
fort Penitentiary,  and  the  lease  effected,  which 
barely  relieves  the  State  of  theexpenses,  is  much 

.  better  than  the  bid  that  was  made.  A  lease  of 
the  branoh  Penitentiary  was  also  niad& 

Mllltla.— The  State  Guard  on  Dec  31, 1886, 
numbered  1,026  men.  and  consisted  of  three  reg- 
iments of  infantry  of  eight  companies  each.  On 
Dec.  31,  1888,  the  number  of  men  was  1.318.  No 
encampment  was  held  in  1888,  for  lack  of  funds, 
but  during  the  summer  of  1889  one  was  held  at 
QraysoD  Springs  and  another  at  Lexington.  The 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  military  fond  on 
Oct.  1,  1887,  was  $1,165.16,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  a  portion  of  the  sum  collected  in  the 
Kentucky  war  claim,  and  from  other  sonroes, 
making  a  total  of  $22,236.66.  The  expenditures 
chargeable  to  the  fund  from  Oct  1,  1887,  to 
Oct  1,  1889,  amounted  to  $8,586.99,  leaving  a 
balance  to  the  creditof  the  fund  of  $13,649.67, 
to  wbich  should  be  added  another  appropriation 
now  due,  which  will  give  to  the  militaiT  fund  a 
total  of  $23,649.67. 

During  the  biennial  period  aiding  Sept.  80^ 
1889,  two  detachments  of  troops  were  sent  to 
the  mountains — the  first  detachment  of  seventy 
men  going  to  Perry  County  in  November.  1888, 
to  protect  the  circuit  court  against  disorders 
growing  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  French- 
Eversole  feud,  and  the'  second  going  to  Harlan 
County,  in  September,  1889,  because  of  the  strife 
between  the  Howard  and  Turner  factions. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  active 
militia  from  Oct  1,  1887,  to  Oct.  31,  1888, 
amounted  to  $10,310.80. 

Railroads. — There  were  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  tiie  year  HJBSR  miles  of  railmy,  an  in- 
crease of  232  miles  during  the  year.  In  addition 
to  these  completed  roads,  100  miles  are  under 
construction  and  will  be  in  operation  within  the 
next  few  months.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
roads  operating  in  the  State  amounted  during 
the  year  to  $14,400,496,  the  operating  expenses 
to  $8,778,199,  and  the  net  earnings  to  $5,893,177. 
The  assented  valuation  amounted  to  $44,690,903. 
Taxes  were  paid,  however,  on  only  $34,174,273 
valuation,  as  the  residue,  amounting  to  $10,516,- 
631,  is  at  present  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
terms  of  tne  charters. 

CoaL — The  following  table  shows  the  coal 
product  of  the  State  for  the  past  few  years. 
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YEAR.           I  no. 

isn   v».m 

laeo   »4(^2S8 

]880  1  914,000 

I8M   1,660.000 

ISW   1,600,000 

18W   1.050,000 

18S7  1  urawsB 

1888  1  8.84X,U08 

Totil   ll,10i,Wl 


Xo.af 


From  HitiTa  State. 
From  «ntlra  btete. 
Fran  4B  ooUlerfM. 
From  n  ootllerlea. 
Fran  60  colHeiiea. 
Fran  77  odHertea. 
Fran  M  ctrftteriec 
Fran74oidlierlM. 


For  the  first  six  mooths  of  1889  the  coal  prod- 
uct shows  a  decrease  fropi  the  previous  six 
montha,  being  35,669,408  bnshela,or  1,026,776.13 
tons  f  roih  77  mines. 

Immigration. — A  conventioii  of  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  State  met  at  Louis- 
ville on  Sept.  24,  to  organize  a  movement  in  aid 
of  immigration  to  the  State,  and  more  especialljr 
to  set  forth  the  necessity  for  a  State  Immigra- 
tion Bnrean.  Got.  Buckner  called  the  convention 
to  order  and  addressed  it  in  favor  of  such  a  bu- 
reau. The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Sttolved,  That  this  oonvention  of  dtizens  tram 
every  put  of  Kentucky,  in  common  with  the  com- 
mooUii  (dubs  throughout  the  State,  do  oall  upon  our 
Bcprosentatives  and  Senators  at  Franfalbtt  to  estab- 
lish upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  with  ample 
means  to  carry  on  its  work,  a  State  Bureau  of  Infoi^ 
matioa  and  Immigration,  which  ahall  fiaijier,  publish, 
and  disMminste  exact  infotmatlon  concerning  the 
reaoorcee.  advantages,  and  needs  of  every  county  and 
town  hi  the  State,  and  in  the  nanie  of  the  State  en- 
oomase  the  immigration  of  deurable  people  from 
other  States  and  countries. 

Smolted,  That  a  committee  of  dtizens  fiwn  diffbr- 
«nt  seotions  of  the  State  be  appobited  by  the  ohidT^ 
man  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  seouniu  from  the 
Le^lature  the  pasaage  of  a  bill  eetsblishing  such  a 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Immigration. 

The  only  action  heretofore  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  this  subject  has  beeo  to  appropriate 
$700  annually  since  1880,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Oeologioal  Department  foB  immigration  purposes. 
It  is  cuUmed  that  this  small  outlay  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State,  especially  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Laurel,  Lincoln,  Boyle,  and  Edmon- 
son CouDties, 

Harlan  County  Disorders.— Another  of  the 
family  feuds,  so  common  in  the  State,  developed 
into  open  warfare  in  September,  1889,  and  re- 
quired the  presence  of  a  military  force  for  its 
snppiessioii.  The  feud  of  the  Howard  and  Tur- 
ner &Qtions  buian  some  five  years  ago,  when 
Wilson  Howard  shot  and  killed  one  of  the 
Turners  in  a  quarrel.  Since  that  time  the  How- 
ards have  killed  three  other  Turners,  the  last 
murder  occurring  shortly  before  the  August 
election.  Judge  Lewis,  the  county  judge,  there- 
upon apiilied  to  the  Governor  (or  military  aid 
in  capturing  the  offenders,  as  the  sheriff,  being 
himself  a  Howard,  could  not  be  relied  upon. 
The  Governor  suggested  that  the  judge  first  try 
the  expedient  of  summoning  a  posse  of  one 
hundred  men  to  capture  the  outlaws.  He  fol- 
lowed this  suggestion,  but  only  nine  men  re- 
TOonded.  They  attacked  the  Howards,  but  were 
defeated,  three  of  the  party  were  killed,  and  the 
judge  narrowly  escap^  with  his  life.  The  Gov- 
ernor thereupon  ordered  a  detachment  of  State 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Judge  Lewis,  with  which,  on 
Oct.  Sit  ^  attacked  the  Howards  near  Harlan 


Court-House.  After  a  short  conflict,  the  How- 
ards were  defeated,  six  of  them  being  killed  oi 
seriously  wounded,  and  Wilson  Howard,  the 
leader,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  county. 

Political. — On  Hay  9  a  State  convention  of 
the  Democratic  party  met  at  Louisville  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate  for  Treasurer.  The  unanimous 
choice  was  Stephen  G.  Sharp,  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  office,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  1888  to  flU  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  flight  of  Treasurer  Tate.  The  following  are 
among  the  resolutions  adopted : 

That  we  approve  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

That  we  haQ  with  gratifloation  the  continued  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  and  pnwress  in 
all  parts  of  our  mat  CommtrnweoHh,  and  we  neartily 
&vor  a  policy  wbieh  will  attract  indntttriouB  law-abid- 
ing, honafias  settlers  and  also  oa^tal  to  locate  among 
us  and  to  asaiat  in  the  fhrther  material  development 
of  the  State. 

Par^  otyanization  should  be  made  as  thorough  as 
poaaible  and  party  discipline  everywhere  enforced. 
Workingmen  ahonld  be  protected  atndnaC  thu  oppres- 
Biona  of  combinations  and  monopoTiea  and  we  lavor 
the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  guarantee  to  workings 
men  the  most  &voTable  conditions  for  their  labor  in  the 
wav  of  proper  ventilation  and  other  aaf^^uards  for  life 
and  health  in  mines,  factories,  and  rulroads  and  the 
sure  and  mompt  payment  of  wages,  and  also  such 
laws  as  will  fhcilitate  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  relating  to  the  interests  of  labor,  and 
provide  for  the  eubmiasion  of  all  questions  of  dispute 
between  employers  and  employes  under  just  regula- 
tions to  impartial  arbitration. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  the 
same  place  on  May  33,  and  nominated  John  Z. 
Barrett  It  adopted,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

That  We  heartily  indorse  the  policy  of  the  pneent 
and  of  foregoing  Kepublioan  Administrations  in  justly 
pensioning  those  defenders  of  the  Union  who  became 
disabled  in  the  discbaige  of  their  duty,  and  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  tiielr 
country's  service. 

For  the  following  reasons  we  condemn  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Democratic  party  in  Kentucky,  continuing 
throughout  their  twenty-two  years' control  of  tlie  State 
government :  First,  they  have  unwisely  and  without 
necessity  sold  and  given  away  the  public  property  of 
the  Commoawealth ;  sectmo,  they  have  squandered 
the  public  fhnda  and  increased  those  burdens  of  tax- 
ation which  have  to  be  borne  by  the  people  ;  third, 
they  have  uniformly  failed  to  ]^rovide  an  adequate 
system  of  common-school  education  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  State,  whom  they  have  treated 
with  haltt^ial  indiflbrence  and  neglect. 

The  recent  startling  defalcation  of  the  Stat«  Treas- 
urer emptying  the  treaaury  and  uopreoedeiited  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  but  the  natural 
conaequence  of  the  present  long  lease  of  power,  loose 
methods,  and  reckleas  n^ect  of  what  were  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  pubUc  duty. 

The  BepubUcan  party  of  Kentucky  indorsee  the 
provisions  t^the  edncanonal  measure  known  as  the 
Bliur  BUI. 

We  are  unqualifiedly  In  ftvor  of  a  State  convention 
to  amend  the  existing  Constitution  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Barrett  announced  that 
he  could  not  accent  the  nomination.  A  second 
convention  was  called,  which  met  at  Lexington 
on  July  4  and  nominated  David  G.  Colson. 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  a  candidate 
named  Cobb.  At  the  election,  on  Aug.  5,  Sharp 
received  147,982  votes;  Colson,  114,640  ;  Cobb, 
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Members  of  the  State  L^utlatnre  for 
188ft-'0O  were  cliosen  at  the  same  time  as  fol- 
low ;  Senators — Republicans,  7 ;  Democrats,  31 ; 
Members  of  the  House— Republicans,  14 ;  Dem- 
ocrats, 86.  The  question  wnether  a  convention 
should  be  called  to  revise  the  State  Constitution 


was  decided  at  the  same  election  in  the  affinc- 
ative,  hy  a  majority  of  (11,981  votes.  An  affirm- 
ative vote  having  been  obtained  at  two  success- 
ive elections,  in  1887,  and  1889,  it  now  devoWes 
upon  the  Legislature  to  make  prorisiim  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  convention. 


LEO  XIII,  Pope,  born  in  Carpineto,  diocese 
of  Anagni,  in  the  former  States  of  the  Church, 
March  2.  1810.  His  father  was  Count  Louis 
Peoci ;  his  mother,  Anna  Prosper!,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  noble  house  at  Cori,  not  far  from  Carpi- 
neto. The  Pecci  family  has  been  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Carpineto  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  emigrated  thither  from  Sienna. 
The  names  received  in  baptuom  by  the  future 

gmtiff  were  Joachim  Vincent  Raphael  Aloysius. 
wing  to  the  preference  of  bis  mother  for  the 
second  name,  he  was  known  1^  it  until  he  had 
completed  his  studies.  In  1818  he  was  sent  with 
his  eldest  brother,  Joseph,  now  Cardinal  Pecci,  to 
the  Jesuit  college  of  Viterbo.  Some  Latin  Teraes 
that  he  addressed  to  one  of  his  preceptors  at 
the  age  of  twelve  are  published  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  poems,  and  show  striking  intel- 
lectual precocity.  After  the  death  of  his  mother 
in  1824  he  entered  the  schools  of  the  Roman 
College,  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
Btudv  of  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1838  gained 
the  first  prizes  in  chemistry  and  physics  and  the 
first  aceessit  in  mathematics,  lie'  then  began 
his  studies  in  theology,  which  he  finished  in  the 
Academy  of  Xoble  Ecclesiastics  and  in  the  Ro- 
man University,  winning  the  chief  honors  of  his 
classes,  and  the  doctorate  in  both  branches  of 
law,  when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Meanwhile.  Gregory  XVI  had  lieen  quick  to  dis- 
cover the  fine  intellectual  qualities  of  the  young 
man,  and,  even  before  his  elevation  to  the  priest- 
hood, appointed  him  Domestic  Prelate  and  Refer- 
endary of  the  Segnatura  on  March  16,  1837.  On 
the  last  day  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  priest 
by  Cardinal  Prince  Odescalohi,  and  said  his  first 
mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in.  Saint 
Andrea  on  the  Quirinal. 

He  was  then  assigned  to  the  governorship  of 
Benevento,  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Delegate, 
where  he  found  the  people  of  tnat  province  sub- 
ject to  every  kind  of  exaction  and  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  officials  and  nobles,  llis  fii-st  step 
was  to  go  among  the  peasants  and  learn  their 
grievances.  He  toen  scrutinized  the  accounts  of 
the  officials  and  nobles,  and  forced  them  to  meet 
every  preci;«  accusation  that  the  peasantry 
brought  sgainst  them.  They  became  alarmed, 
and  made  serious  charges  against  the  Delegate  to 
the  Pope,  among  others  "  that  he  was  openly  sid- 
ing with  the  peasantry  and  exciting  them  to  dis- 
respect and  disaffection  toward  their  superiors : 
that  he  was  a  revolutionary  ruler,  and  if  ne  were 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  province,  Benevento 
would  be  forever  lost  to  the  Patrimony  of  Peter." 
The  impeachment  was  so  framed  as  to  frive  an  un- 
favorable impression  of  the  Delegate's  action  to 
a  pontiff  holding  the  political  views  of  Gregory, 
but  the  latter  refused  to  interfere.  The  province 


was  infested  by  brigands,  with  whom  several  of 
the  nobles  were  in  collusion.  There  are  many 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  energy  nf  Pecei's  char- 
acter dilring  this  period.  The  following  is  weU 
authenticated :  A  nobleman  whom  he  had  under 
surveillance  came  to  him  one  day  and  expressed 
his  resentment  at  the  indignity  put  upon  him. 
threatening  to  bring  his  complaints  before  the 
Pope.  "  Have  you  given  the  matter  full  consid- 
eration f  "  asked  the  Delegate.  "  Certainly,"  said 
the  marquis.  "  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said 
Pecci  "  In  these  matters  too  much  time  can  not 
be  given  to  reflection ,  and  you  will  therefore  favor 
me  oy  remaining  here  as  my  prisoner,"  The  Dele- 
^te  immediately  sent  a  force  of  soldiers  to  seize 
the  castle  of  the  marquis,  and  during  the  night 
the  twenty-eight  brigands  who  were  under  his 
protection  were  killed  or -taken  prisoners.  Be- 
fore a  year  elapsed,  under  Monsignor  Pecei's 
administration,  Benevento  was  frera  from  brig- 
andage. The  gratitude  of  the  poor  people  wss 
boundless,  and  once,  when  the  Delegate  fell  sick 
of  fever,  the  churches  were  thronged  by  crowds 
praying  for  his  recovery. 

He  was  transferred  to  Spoleto  in  1841,  but  be- 
fore he  reached  that  distnct  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  appointed  to  the  more  impor- 
tant post  of  Governor  of  Perugia.  The  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  in  his  new  office  were  the  same, 
to  a  great  extent,*as  those  encountered  in  Bene- 
vento. But  he  confronted  them  with  the  same 
indexible  justice  and  bonestv,  and  was  equally 
successful.  Such  a  change  did  he  effect  that  the 
prisons,  which  were  crowded  at  his  arrival,  were 
empty  before  he  left  Perugia,  and  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000  there  was  not  a  single  criminal. 
He  dealt  with  dishonest  bakers  in  a  characteristio 
and  somewhat  Oriental  fashion.  Having  received 
a  hint  that  their  loaves  were  under  weight,  be 
visited  them  unexpectedly,  had  their  loaves 
weighed,  and  sent  such  as  were  short  to  the  mar- 
ket-place, to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

Having  decided  to  employ  Monsignor  Peoci 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Holy  See,  Greg- 
ory XVT  precognized  him  titular  Archbishop  of 
Damietta,  in  a  consistory  held  on  Jan.  27, 18^ 
and  he  received  episcopal' consecration  from  Car- 
dinal Lambnischini,  Sfecretary  of  State,  on  Feb. 
19.  He  was  shortly  afterward  dispatched  as 
nuneio  to  Belgium,  arrived  in  Brussels  on  April 
12,  and  on  the  15th  was  received  by  King  Ijeo- 
pold  I.  Although  the  leamingand  ability  of  the 
new  ambassador  were  nniversallf  recM^nuKd, 
there  were  many  church  dignitaries  who  ^nbted 
his  success  in  diplomacy,  owing  to  a  certain  air 
of  timidity  that  had  marked  his  intercourse  with 
his  associates.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Mon- 
signor Fomari,  bis  predecessor  as  nuncio  and 
formerly  one  of  his  professors,  said  at  the  time: 
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"This  apparent  defect  is  compensated  hj  his  re- 
flectiye  character  and  by  his  prudence,  for  he 
will  never  make  a  false  step."  His  condact  at 
the  courtof  Leopold  ratified  this  judgment.  His 
tact  in  the  discussions  of  diplomatic  and  literary 
salons  was  as  recognizable  as  in  his  handling  of 
the  difficult  questions  then  troabliiur  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Belgian  Government  and  the  Holy 
See.  During  his  throe  yoara'  nunciature  he 
visited  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  the  charitable 
establishments,  religious  houses,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal colleges,  studying  much  and  taking  part  in 
all  the  religious  festivals.  Later,  in  his  diocese 
of  Perugia,  ne  utilized  the  knowl^ge  he  had  ac- 
quired in  Belgium  by  introducing  into  that  city 
tne  Belgian  Brothers  of  Mercy  and  the  Belgian 
Sisters  of  Providence  to  direct  the  orphanages 
that  he  founded.  But  the  climate  of  Belgium 
did  not  agree  with  Monsignor  Pecci,  and  when 
the  see  of  Perugia  became  vacant  Gregory  XVI 
appointed  him  archbishop,  on  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  presented  his  letters  of  recall  on 
April  16, 1846,  to  £ing  Leopold,  who  had  be- 
come strongly  attached  to  him.  and  that  mon- 
arch, by  decree  of  May  1.  decorated  him  with  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  his  order.  He  also  gave  him  a 
letter  for  Gregory  XVI.  recommending  Peeei  to 
the  protection  of  the  Pope.  "  He  deserves  it," 
the  letter  says,  "  from  all  points  of  view,  for  I 
have  seldom  met  with  a  sincerer  devotion  to 
duty,  purer  intentions,  or  more  upright  actions." 
The  retiring  nuncio  visited  Paris,  Marseilles,  and 
other  places,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  until 
May  2Z.  He  could  not  be  received  by  Gregory 
XVT,  who  was  ill,  and  who  died  on  June  1.  It 
was  Pius  IX  who  answered  Kin^  Leopold  in  a 
letter  clearly  implying  his  intention  of  meeting 
the  Belgian  monarch's  ^shes  by  raising  Monsig- 
nor Peed  to  the  eu^linalate  at  the  proper  time. 
He  made  his  solemn  entry  into  his  episcopal  city 
on  the  28th  of  July  following.  During  nis  ad- 
ministration of  thirty-two  years]  he  built  thirty- 
six  churches,  and  restored  and  enlarged  many 
others.  He  introduced  important  reforms  in 
educational  methods,  and  proved  his  partiality 
for  the  scholastic  philosophy  by  founding  the 
Scientific  Academy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  In 
1853  he  was  nominated  oardinaUpriest,  with  the 
title  of  St.  Chi^sogonus.  In  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life  he  found  time  to  issue  pastorals,  at  frequent 
intervals,  which  in  many  instances  are  elaborate 
treatises  on  questions  of  the  day.  In  1861  he 
wrote  two  letters  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  protesting 
against  civil  marriage  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gamaldolese  Hermits  of  Monte  Corona.  In  that 
year  he  was  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of 
Perugia  for  suspending  three  priests  who  had 
signed  an  address  against  the  temporal  power, 
but  he  made  a  successful  defense.  In  1871  the 
people  and  clei^  of  Perugia  celebrated  the  silver 
jubilee  of  his  episcopate  with  great  pomp.  He 
was  nominated  Camerlengo  of  Holy  Church  in 
1877,  shortly  after  issuing  his  first  pastoral  on 
the  Church  and  civilisation,  the  second  appear- 
ing ten  days  before  his  assumption  of  the  tiara. 
These  pastorals,  which  were  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  every  European  country,  even  before  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate,  turn  princifjallv  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  civilization."  "  When 
men,"  he  sa^s,  "  turn  into  mockery  the  word  of 
God  and  his  representative  on  earth,  it  is  the 


dictates  of  'civilization*  they  are  obeying. 
'Civilization'  commands  them  to  curtail  the 
number  of  churches  and  priests,  and  to  multiply 
the  houses  of  sin.  It  is  'civilization'  that  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  a  class  of  theatres  in 
which  modesty  and  good  taste  are  alike  unknown. 
In  the  name  of  '  civilization '  the  usurer  crushes 
his  victim  with  shameless  exactions,  and  the  dis- 
honest trader  heaps  op  his  ill-gotten  g^ns.  and 
a  filthy  press  contaminates  the  mind  of  its  read- 
ers, and  art  prostitutes  its  powers  to  promote 
universal  corruption."  But  if  the  Archbishop  of 
Perugia  condemned  a  certain  civilization  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  another  name  for  decadence, 
he  was  far  from  reproving  the  elements  that  go 
to  the  making  up  of  true  progress.  Speaking  of 
science,  he  says :  "  Bow  splendid  and  majestic 
does  man  appear  when  he  seizes  the  thunderbolt 
and  drops  it  harmlessly  upon  the  ground  ;  when 
he  summons  electricity  and  sends  it  on  the  mes- 
sages of  his  will  over  the  abysmal  bed  of  the 
sea,  over  the  steep  mountains,  across  the  inters 
minable  plains  I  How  glorious  when  he  bids 
steam  fasten  pinions  to  nis  shoulders  and  bear 
him  with  lightning  speed  over  land  and  ocean ; 
how  powerful  when,  oy  his  ingenuity,  he  seizes 
upon  this  force,  makes  it  captive,  and  conveys  it 
b^  ways  marvelously  combmed  and  adapted  to 
give  motion,  we  might  almost  say  intelligence,  to 
brute  matter,  which  thus  takes  man's  place  and 
spares  him  most  wearisome  toil !  Tell  me  if 
tnere  is  not  in  man  the  semblance  of  a  spark  of 
the  Creator  when  he  calls  upon  light  and  bids  it 
disperse  the  darkness  1 " 

When  Cardinal  Pecci  became  Camerlengo,  the 
nature  of  his  office,  which  involves  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temporalities  of  the  Holv  See, 
obliged  him  to  reside  in  Rome.  Pius  iX  died 
on  Feb.  7, 1878,  and  then  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Camerlengo  to  perform  other  functions  at- 
tached to  bis  rank ;  to  render  the  last  services, 
to  close  the  eyes,  to  prove  the  death  according 
to  ancient  formuljp,  and  to  preside  at  the  obse- 
quies of  the  deceased  Pontin.  He  had  also  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Conclave  of  Cardinals,  the  closing  of  their  work 
to  the  outer  world,  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  rules  prescribed  for  the  occasion.  The  Con- 
clave assembled  on  Feb.  18,  and  when  the  second 
ballot  was  taken  it  was  found  that,  out  of  sixty- 
one  votes.  Cardinal  Pecci  had  received  thirty- 
eight.  A  two-third  majority  was  required  to 
elect,  and  on  the  following  day  the  third  and  de- 
cisive ballot  was  cast,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Pecci  by  forty-four  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  sixty-two.  He  was  at  once  asked  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Sacred  College  if  he  would  accept  the  Su- 
preme Pontificate,  and  replied  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  the  honor,  but,  as  the  Conclave  had 
chosen  him,  relying  on  Divine  assistance  and 
submitting  to  God's  will,  he  would  do  so.  When 
asked  what  name  he  would  take  as  Pope,  he  an- 
swered that  he  would  take  the  name  of  Leo  XIII, 
in  memory  of  Leo  XII,  for  whom  he  had  a  sin- 
gular Teneration. 

The  election  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  received 
with  satisfaction  by  all  parties  in  Italy.  The 
supporters  of  the  monarcny  hoped  for  a"  less  in- 
flexible attitude  than  that  of  Pius  IX,  and  the 
conservatives  even  expected  a  formal  reconcili- 
ation between  the  two  powers.   Leo  had  decided 
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to  be  crowned  before  the  people  in  the  apiwr 
vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  and  temporary  balconies 
were  erected  for  the  diplomatic  corps  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  But  on  March  1  the 
workmen  received  orders  not  onlv  to  discontinue 
but  to  undo  the  preparations,  [fhere  was  much 
speculation.  It  was  said  the  Pope  bad  been  in- 
formei  thi^  the  party  known  as  the  Conciliators 
had  resolved  to  seize  the  occasion  of  the  solemn 
benediction  and  create  a  demonstration  in  favor 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  present  order  of 
things.  Papal  and  Italian  flags  were  to  have 
been  hoisted  at  the  moment  of  benediction. 
There  were  also  rumors  of  a  radical  counter- 
demonstration.  Leo  XIII  was  therefore  crowned 
in  his  own  chwel,  two  days  later,  being  the  only 
pope  since  ISKS,  except  Pins  VII,  who  had  not 
been  crowned  in  the  loggia  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
square  in  front  was  thronged  by  crowds  from 
ten  o'clock  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  who  hoped 
that  the  Pontiff  might  come  out  and  bless  them. 
The  Duke  of  Aosta,  military  governor  of  Rome, 
had  ordered  several  battalions  into  the  square, 
wiUi  instructicHis  to  render  him  sovereign  honors 
if  he  appeared  on  the  outer  balcony. 

The  first  official  set  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  to 
issue  a  bull  on  March  4  reconstituting  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Scotland.  On  the  following  day  he  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Franchi,  supposed  to  be  a  lib- 
eral, Secretary  of  State,  and  dispatched  him  soon 
afterward  to  Ireland  to  investigate  the  social, 
moral,  and  political'  condition  of  that  island. 
The  Pope's  first  enoyclioal,  issued  on  April  91, 
was  a  disappointment  to  those  Italians  who  con- 
tinued to  nope  for  any  important  deviation  from 
the  policy  adhered  to  by  his  predecessor.  It  was 
devoted  to  the  tendencies  of  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. After  describing  the  impatience  of  re- 
straint and  the  perpetuu  excitements  to  dissen- 
sion, resulting  in  internal  strife  and  cruel  and 
bloody  wars,  the  Pope  declares  that  "  a  noxious 
poison  has  crept  into  the  vitals  and  members  of 
numan  society,  which  allows  them  no  rest,  and 
which  forebodes  for  the  social  order  new  revolu- 
tions ending  in  calamitous  results."  He  insists 
that  the  cause  of  these  calamities  is  the  rejection 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  destruction 
of  religious  communities,  the  sale  of  church 
property,  and  the  violation  of  her  right  to  train 
and  educate  the  young.  "  Nor,"  he  says,  "  is  any 
other  purpose  to  be  found  for  the  usurpation  of 
the  civil  principate  which  Providence  conferred, 
many  ages  ago,  on  the  Bishop  of  Koine,  to  en- 
able him  to  exercise  freely,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, the  power  given  him  by  Christ  for  the 
eternal  salvation  oi  the  human  race."  He  enu- 
merates the  benefits  that  all  nations,  and  espe- 
<mdiy  Italy,  have  derived  from  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence  of  the  Iloly  See,  and  declares  that  he  will 
never  cease  to  contend  for  the  full  obedience  due 
his  authority  and  the  restoration  to  that  condi- 
tion of  things  that  previously  existed.  "Hence 
it  is,"  he  says,  "that  in  the  fulfillment  of  our 
duty,  which  obliges  us  to  defend  the  rights  of 
holy  Church,  we  renew  and  confirm  by  this  letter 
all  the  declarations  and  protestations  that  our 
predecessor,  Pius  IX,  issuwi  and  reiterated  both 
against  the  occupation  of  his  civil  principality 
and  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Church."  He  then  abjures  the 
rulers  of  states  not  to  reject  at  tliis  needful  time 


the  aid  offered  them  by  the  Church,  bat  to  unite 
themselves  still  closer  to  it  by  the  ties  of  hearty 
love  and  reverence.  In  his  letter  to  Cardinal 
Vina,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Pranchi  on  July  31,  he  out- 
lined his  policy  more  fully,  and  the  Italian  offi- 
cial press  saw  in  it  a  determination  to  establish 
peace  with  all  the  powers  while  isolatiiMf  Italy. 
He  showed  a  strong  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict  that,  under  the  name  of  KuUurkampf, 
had  for  some  time  existed  between  the  Cathobcs 
of  Prussia  and  their  government.  "  You  know. 
Lord  Cardinal,"  he  says.  "  that,  vrith  a  view  of 
seconding  the  impulse  of  our  heart,  we  addressed 
a  word  to  the  powerful  Emperor  of  the  illustrious 
German  nation,  which,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
cult condition  of  things  created  for  the  Catho- 
lics, called  tor  oar  solicitude  in  a  particular 
manner.  That  word,  inspired  only  by  the  desire 
of  seeing  religious  peace  restored  to  Germany, 
was  favorably  received  by  the  august  Emperor, 
and  obtained  the  happy  result  of  leading  to 
friendly  negotiations.  This  hopeful  tone  was 
generally  accepted  as  a  sure  guarantee  that  these 
negotiations  were  on  the  eve  of  producing  defi- 
nite results.  The  reception  ^ven  to  the  letter 
in  Germany  and  the  conciliatory  tone  of  the 
official  organs  augured*  well  for  a  solution  of 
pending  questions  satisfactory  to  the  Vatican. 
The  successful  issue  of  the  Pipe's  policy  in  this 
respect  has  been  accepted  as  the  most  signal 
proof  of  his  ability  as  a  statesman.  But  if  it  be 
remembered  that  when  Pius  IX  died  there  was 
hardly  a  single  European  power  with  which  the 
Holy  See  was  in  anything  like  friendly  inter- 
course, the  change  wrought  by  the  diplomatte 
tactics  of  his  successor  seems  truly  wonderfuL 

The  letter  in  which  the  Pope  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Emperor  William  of  Germany  was 
replied  to  by  Crown  Prince  Fredraiok,  owing  to 
the  Germw  monarch's  illness.  He  said  that, 
while  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  Govemm«it 
to  solve  the  ancient  difficulty  of  conflicting  prin- 
ciples, it  was  prepared  to  adopt  all  necessary 
measures  to  come  to  a  peaceful  understanding. 
But  there  was  apparently  at  the  time  no  basis 
for  this.  The  Catholic  representatives  had  de- 
clared tiiat  there  were  but  two  wa^  of  coming 
to  on  agreement— an  understanding  with  the 
Curia  as  to  the  boundary  lines  of  state  jurisdlo* 
tion,  or  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
To  the  former  it  was  objected  that  it  would  be 
^ing  too  far  on  the  road  to  Canossa,  and  the 
fitter  was  incompatible  with  the  Prussian  form 
of  government.  Promises  were  made  by  Prince 
Bismarck  in  an  inter^'iew  between  him  and  the 
Papal  nuncio.  Cardinal  Jacobini,  at  Vienna 
But  the  latter  demanded  as  a  guarantee  that 
Prussia  should  take  a  step  in  advance  of  her 
promises.  In  1880  several  modifications  of  the 
May  laws  were  introduced,  but  they  were  not 
carried  into  effect,  pattly  because  they  did  not 
satisfy  the  Center,  and  partly  because  the  Pope 
did  not  make  any  advance  proving  his  gratitude^ 
Gradually  the  correspondence  between  Leo  and 
the  Prussian  Government  was  resumed.  The 
Pope  had  as  yet  yielded  nothing.  Before  the 
end  of  1882  a  regularly  accredited  ambassador 
was  sent  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  so-called  ultimo  law  gave  the  Catholics  some 
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relief.  Bat  the  (JoTernment  still  insisted  on  the 
light  of  oontrolling  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
As  Leo  remained  unyielding  on  this  point,  the 
law  was  suspended  for  a  considerable  period. 
On  June  5,  1883,  a  still  more  decided  step  in 
modifying  the  Falk  laws  was  taken,  and  then 
the  Pope  made  his  first  concession.  To  save  its 
retreat,  the  Goremment  had  asked  that  priests 
educated  abroad  should,  on  their  return,  appl^ 
for  a  dispensation  from  the  examination  in  phi- 
losopby,  history,  and  German  literature,  which 
the  Falk  laws  exacted  in  such  a  case.  The  Pope 
now  permitted  the  application,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  did  not  in  any  sense 
imply  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  claimed 
by  the  state  in  the  matter.  After  this,  negotia- 
tions between  the  Pope  and  Prince  Bismarck 
were  again  and  again  taken  up,  broken  off,  re- 
newed, until  ou  May  0. 1886,  the  Falk  laws  were 
virtually  repealed.  The  Tiatoir  was  with  the 
Vatican,  although  negotiations  oetween  the  two 
powers  aiming  at  further  advantages  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  continued  till  the 
close  of  1880. 

The  tventy-flfth  anniversary  in  1880  of  the 
aecessioa  of  Alexander  II  afforded  the  Pope  an 
opportunity  of  approaching  the  question  of  an 
arrangement  between  the  Holy  See  and  Russia. 
His  congratulations,  sent  through  the  inter- 
nuncio of  Vienna,  were  so  favorably  received 
that  he  decided  on  writing  an  autograph  letter 
to  the  Czar  himself.  In  the  course  of  this  he 
said :  "  We  can  not  forbear  to  profit  by  this  op- 
portunity to  appeal  to  your  Majesty,  beseeching 
you  to  bestow  ^our  thoughts  and  "attention  on 
the  cruel  condition  of  the  Catholics  belonging 
to  your  vast  empire.  Their  state  fills  us  with 
unceasing  pain  and  anxiety.  The  deep  zeal  that 
moves  us,  in  the  discharge  of  our  omce  of  su- 
preme pastor  of  the  Church,  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  needsof  these  faithful  Catholics,  should, 
it  seems  to  us,  impel  your  Majesty  to  grant  to 
the  Catholic  Church  such  liberty  as  would  as- 
suredly create  peace,  beget  fldelitv,  and  bind  to 
your  person  the  trusting  hearts  of  your  subjects. 
Your  majesty's  sense  oi  justice  and  right  moves 
us  to  hope  that  we  can  both  bring  about  an  ac- 
cord to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  The  visit  of 
two  of  the  Emperor's  sons  to  the  Pope,  the  Arch- 
dukes Setvius  and  Paul,  toward  the  end  <^  the 
year,  had  the  efEect  of  creating  Mendly  personal 
relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  pontiff ; 
but  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Polish  and  Russian  Catholics,  which  the  latter 
hoped  to  accomplish,  was  not  realized,  owing  to 
the  murder  of  Alexander.  Negotiations  were 
opened  with  his  successor  afterward,  and  still 
continue.  Some  Polish  prelates  who  were  ban- 
ished to  Siberia  have  obtained  their  liberty,  and 
the  two  Governments  came  to  an  understanding 
in  1889  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
bisbo[>8  for  several  vacant  dioceses. 

Woile  Pope  Leo  was  thus  striving  successfully 
to  establish  friendly  relations,  or  at  least  a  modus 
Vivendi,  with  powerful  monarcbs,  the  real  secret 
of  his  success  has  been  that  he  understands  the 
spirit  of  his  time  better  than  did  his  predecessor, 
and  has  shaped  his  policy  accordingly.  His  con- 
flict with  Germany  taught  him  that  actual  power 
is  no  longer  with  princes,  but  with  the  people 
represented  in  legislatures.   He  has  gone  to  the 


fountatn-head  of  power,  with  the  result  of  hav- 
ing sovereigns  and  statesmen  come  to  ask  his 
help.  While  writing  to  the  Russian  Emperor, 
he  was  meditating  an  appeal  to  the  whole  Slavic 
race  in  favor  of  reunion  with  Rome.  The  tenth 
centenary  of  the  Slavic  apostles,  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  occurred  in  1880.  They  were  claimed 
as  especially  the  apostles  of  the  orthodox  chun^ 
The  Pope  issued  an  enoyolioal  on  Sept.  28,  ex- 
tending to  the  universal  church  the  duty  of  hon- 
oring the  two  saints  by  a  solemn  office.  He  in- 
sisted on  their  ]ife>long  obedience  to  the  Holj 
See,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  nearer  his 
heart  than  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  Slavic  race.  The  encyclical 
did  not  succeed  in  its  main  purpose,  but  it  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  revival  ol  toe  religious  spirit 
among  the  Slavic  po^lations  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  lukewarm  in  their  attachment  to 
Rome,  The  festival  was  celebrated  by  them 
with  more  enthusiasm  even  than  by  the  ortho- 
dox slaves,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  as  well  ap  during  1888,  numerous  pilgrim- 
ages of  representative  slaves-went  to  toe  Vati- 
can from  every  part  of  southeastern  Europe  to 
express  their  gratitude,  while  the  Pope  received 
enthusiastic  addresses  from  all  the  centers  of 
Slavonic  nationality.  On  July  S,  1881,  he  estab- 
lished a  Slavic  hierarchy  for  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, being  thus  enabled,  as  he  says  in  the 
bull  of  institution,  to  accomplish  what  so  many 
of  his  predecessors  had  in  vain  desired. 

Pope  Leo's  interrention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
eastern  churches  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
See,  shortly  after  his  accession,  was  equally  suo- 
cessful.  Ilis  negotiations  with  the  Sultan  re- 
sulted in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Babylon  as  the  civil  and  religious  head  of  the 
Chaldean  nation,  and  in  the  concession  to  it  of 
full  religious  liberty.  A  schism  that  had  broken 
out  in  another  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  closed 
by  the  submission  of  the  Bishop  of  Zachan  and 
his  flock,  and  the  Nestorians,  who  had  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  churches  of  the  Syrian 
patriarchate,  were  compelled  to  submit  their 
claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  and 
French  ambassadors,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Catholite.  A  movement  akin  to  that  of  the 
Old  Catholics  in  Germany  had  sprung  up  among 
the  Armenian  Catholics  of  Cihcia,  Gypma,  and 
Egypt,  after  the  definition  of  Papal  infallibility 
in  1870,  and  for  a  time  was  much  more  success- 
ful. Leo  XIII  succeeded  in  winning  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  back  to  the  Church,  and  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  Hassun,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished for  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  See,  was 
reinstated,  and  snbsequently  created  cardinal  on 
Dec,  11,  1880.  The  Pope  founded  a  special  col- 
lege for  Armenian  ecclesiastical  students  in 
Rome  in  1881,  and  established  schools  and  col- 
leges under  the  direction  of  various  religious  or- 
ders, both  for  Chaldeans  and  Armenians  in 
Syria  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 

But  while  Leo  XIII  has  been  succ^sful  in  ef- 
fecting an  amicable  understanding  with  many 
powerful  governments,  his  relations  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  are  still  strained.  The  acces- 
sion of  a  new  Pope  modified  in  nothing  the  re- 
spective attitude  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vati- 
can. This  antagonism  revived,  for  the  first  time 
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under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII,  the  question 
of  the  Pope's  departure  from  Rome  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  scenes  that  marked  the  transfer  of 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
Laurence  on  July  13,  1881.  The  disorders  that 
then  took  place  excited  a  painful  sensation 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.  A  mob  broke 
through  the  procession  and  assailed  it  with 
showers  of  stones,  and  the  body  of  the  late  Pon- 
tiff, when  crossing  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  flung  into  the  Tiber.  It  was 
declared  by  Pofw  Leo  that  these  disorders  were 
accomplished  with  the  permission  or  connivance 
of  the  Italian  Government.  The  idea  of  the 
Pope's  departure  was  then  agitated  not  only 
in  the  press  but  in  diplomatic  notes.  The 
London  "Times"  said:  "The Roman  question  is 
a  problem  of  which  the  gravity  grows  each  day." 
But  Leo  XIII,  who  had  already  shown  himself 
one  of  the  most  cautious  and  calculating  of 
statesmen,  was  not  the  man  to  act  precipitately, 
and  allowed  events  to  follow  their  course  before 
he  seized  the  opportune  moment. 

The  Pope  exerted  all  his  energies  to  prevent 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  in  France, 
but  without  success.  To  save  the  religious  inter- 
ests involved,  he  looked  with  favor  on  a  pro- 
posai  made  by  some  members  of  the  French 
Government  in  1880,  that  the  religious  orders 
should  unite  in  signing  a  solemn  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  no  part,  and  would  have 
no  part,  in  political  movements,  and  adhered  to 
no  political  party.  "The  Catholic  Church,"  he 
saia,  **  neither  blames  nor  condemns  any  form  of 
state  constitution.  The  institutions  of  the 
Church  herself,  deriving  their  origin  from  pur- 
poses of  public  utility,  can  flourish  under  any 
goTemment,  whether  the  executive  or  judidaxir 

?}weT  be  exercised  therein  by  one  or  bv  more.** 
he  proposal,  however,  excited  the  host&ity  of  a 
large  number  of  French  Catholics,  and  especially 
of  Catholic  journalists,  and  Leo  XIII  was  se- 
verely blamed  for  what  they  spoke  of  as  a  policy 
of  unwise  and  fatal  conciliation.  Although  he 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  laicization  of 
the  schools  and  hospitals,  the  compulsory  mil- 
itary service  of  ecclesiastical  studente  and  other 
measures  hampering  the  action  of  the  French 
Church,  he  has  remained  on  moderately  friendly 
terms  with  the  successive  governments  of  the 
republic,  in  the  face  of  considerable  provocation. 
In  March,  1884,  the  Italian  Government  an- 
nounced its  intention,  supported  by  a  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  of  taking  possession 
of  the  property  of  the  Propaganda.  As  the 
money  to  found  the  collM:es  belonpne  to  this 
institution  had  been  contributed  by  Catholics  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  act  created  great 
indignation  among  the  Catholic  people  of  every 
country.  The  American  College  was  saved  by 
the  prompt  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Pope  Leo  was 
deeply  moved,  and^  when  an  official  oigan  of  the 
Vatican  dettlarcd  it  had  authority  to  announce 
that  the  violent  conversion  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Propaganda  had  reopened  the  question  of 
the  departure  of  the  Pope,  a  world-wide  sensa- 
tion was  produced.  Tlis  policy  outside  of  Italy, 
however,  was  as  successful  in  1884  as  it  had  been 
in  previous  years.  A  diplomatic  arrangement 
with  Switzerland  put  an  end  to  a  Knlturkampf 


that  had  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and  Belgium, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  on  bad  terms  with 
the  Holy  See,  renewed  her  allegiance  and  re- 
ceived a  Papal  nuncio  at  Brussels. 

The  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  for 
the  possession  of  the  CuoUne  Islands  was  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  Leo  XIII  on  Sept 
34,  1885.  In  accepting  this  mission  of  pacifica- 
tion, the  Pope  gave  equal  satisfaction  to  the  two 
powers,  and  served  the  cause  of  peace  without 
assuming  responsibility.  His  decision,  which 
was  arainst  Germany,  was  received  with  at 
mnch  favor  in  Berlin  as  in  Madrid,  althongfa 
neither  of  the  governments  had  actuMIy  bound 
itself  to  submit  to  it.  The  prestige  of  Leo  XIII 
was  enhanced  by  this  incident,  and  many  Cath- 
olics looked  forward  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  papacy  as  an  international  tribunal,  as  it 
existed  in  the  middle  ages.  In  September,  1886. 
he  created  a  hierarchy  for  the  whole  of  India, 
raising  the  Archbishop  of  Groa  to  the  rank  of  Pa- 
trijut£,  and  appointing  seictin  archloshoprics— 
of  Agra,  Bomt»y,  Verapolis,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Pondicherry,  and  Columbo — with  their  several 
suffragan  bishops. 

The  political  difficulties  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor fbrced  him  to  ask  again  the  intervention 
of  Leo  XIII  in  1886.  By  temporary  alliances  with 
different  parties  hostile  to  Bismarck's  national 
policy,  the  Center  had  forced  him  to  modify  his 
attitude  toward  Rome;  and  the  Center  now  on- 
p<wed  thepassing  of  a  law  that  would  practically 
give  the  Ehnperor  control  of  the  army  for  several 
years  without  the  legislature's  exercising  anv 
power  in  the  matter.  The  Chancellor  appealed 
to  the  Pope  to  exert  his  influence  over  the  Cath- 
olic party  in  his  favor.  The  reasons  he  gave  for 
the  necessity  of  enacting  the  new  law  were  suffi- 
cient to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Vatican,  and  by 
direction  of  Leo  XIII  the  Papal  seeretarr,  Car- 
dinal Jacobini,  wrote  on  Jan.  3  and  31,  l"^7,  to 
the  Nuncio  at  Munich  requesting  him  to  advise 
and  urge  the  Center  party  in  the  Reichstag  to 
vote  for  Bismarck's  measure  to  free  the  army 
from  parliamentary  control  for  seven  years.  Al- 
though the  Catholic  members  showed  consider^ 
able  irritation  at  this  interference  of  the  Pope,  a 
snfficient  number  voted  with  the  Chancellor  to 
give  him  a  parliamentary  majority.  While  Leo 
XIII  undoubtedly  was-  given  reason  to  expect 
that  a  further  revision  of  the  May  laws  would 
spring  from  an  intervention  in  German  affairs, 
which  many  of  bis  supporters  considered  to  ex- 
ceed his  jurisdiction,  he  must  also  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  strong  probability  of  a  war 
breaking  out  between  France  and  Gtermanv, 
should  the  Septennate  have  been  flnally  rejected 
The  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII  banning 
Dec.  31, 1887,  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
fifty  years  before,  afforded  a  striking  proof  of 
the  large  place  the  papacy  occupies  in  the  world. 
From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  deputations 
pressed  to  the  Vatican,  bringing  jpnA.  This 
demonstration  was  not  confined  to  (^tholic  na- 
tions or  their  rulers;  congratulations  and  pres- 
ents came  equally  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Greece, 
the  Sultan,  the  Empress  of  China,  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  the  Emperors  of  Japan  and  Morocco,  and 
the  King  of  Choa.  The  Pontiff  expressed  par- 
ticular gratification  on  the  reception  of  a  copy 
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of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sent  by 
the  President,  and  of  an  ancient  Bible  adorned 
with  precious  stones  from  the  Grand  Rabbi  of 
Germany,  sumamed  the  "  Pope  of  the  Jews." 
In  an  address  to  the  Cardinals,  Pope  Leo 
said  with  emotion :  "  All  the  social  classes,  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  rival  one  another  in 
their  zeal  to  load  us  with  every  kind  of  homage 
— by  deputations,  by  letters,  by  pilgrimages 
coming  from  the  most  distant  countries,  and  oy 
the  sending  of  an  immense  quantity  of  presents, 
the  costliness  and  artistic  value  of  which,  great 
as  they  are,  are  surpassed  by  the  zeal  and  heart* 
felt  devotion  of  the  givers."  The  ceremonies 
duiinff  the  jnbilee  were  unexampled  in  splen- 
dor. The  Vatican  Exhibition,  opened  on  Jan. 
ft,  1888.  consisted  entirely  of  the  gifts  presented 
to  the  PontifF. 

But  the  exigencies  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  cordial  understanding  between 
Austria  and  Germany  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, neutralized  the  efforts  of  Leo  XllI  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  papacy  in  Rome.  The 
Italian  Premier,  Francisco  Crispi,  who  succeeded 
Depretis  toward  the  end  of  1887,  counteracted 
the  policy  of  the  Pope  abroad,  and  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  at  home.  A  penal 
code  which  dealt  with  the  clergy  with  great 
severity,  punishing  expressions  in  favor  of  the 
temporal  power  with  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, was  passed  by  the  Iti^ian  legi^ture  in 
November,  1888.  The  Pope  protested  strongly 
affainst  the  law,  and  early  in  1889  the  removal 
of  the  papacy  from  Rome  was  again  agitated. 
The  question  of  the  Pope's  departure  was  revived 
in  a  more  authoritative  shape  in  consequence 
of  a  manifestation  that  outstripped  in  gravity 
and  significance  all  those  of  which  Rome  had 
heeo  the  theatre  since  the  breach  of  the  porta 
Pia.  This  was  the  inauguration,  on  June  9,  of 
a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno,  the  pantheistic 
philosopher  who  had  been  burned  in  Rome 
three  hundred  years  before.  There  could  be  no 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. "  The  date  we  celebrate  to-day,"  said  Sig- 
ner Bbvio,  a  member  of  Parliament  who  was  the 
official  orator  of  the  occasion,  "  is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  818,  the  date  of  the  Edict  of 
Milan,  which  inaugurated  the  official  entrance 
of  Christianity  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  June 
9,  1889,  inaugurates  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  the 
religion  of  free  thought,  and  for  this  reason  it 
must  be  more  painful  to  the  heart  of  the  pa- 
pacy than  that  of  Sept.  20.  1870.  The  one 
marked  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope;  this  marks  the  disappearance  of  his 
spiritual  authority.  This  date  is  the  millennium 
of  a  new  catholicity — the  catholicity  of  free 
thought."  During  the  day  Rome  was  like  a  city 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  approaches  to  the  Vati- 
can and  to  the  embassies  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria were  guarded  by  troops.  For  the  first  time 
since  1870  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vati- 
can were  closed  for  two  days,  and  all  persons 
wearing  a  clerical  habit  were  warned  omciatly 
not  to  go  out  of  doors,  for  fear  of  provoking  the 
anti-clerical  mobs  in  the  streets.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Bruno  demonstration  rendered  the 
Pope's  departure  more  probable  than  ever.  The 
delegation  of  Archbishop  SatoUi,  in  November, 
to  represent  the  Pope  on  the  celebration  of  the 


centenary  of  the  creation  of  the  American  church 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  the  Catholic  University,  which  had  been 
definitely  and  finally  establisHed  bv  a  brief  of 
Leo  XIll  addressed  to  Cardinal  (jibbons  and 
the  American  bishops  on  March  7 ;  the  numerons 
pilgrimages  from  the  old  and  new  world  to  the 
Vatican,  the  most  important  being  that  of  over 
12,000  working-men  representing  working-men's 
clubs  in  all  parts  of  France ;  and  an  inci'easing 
bitterness  in  the  relations  between  Pope  and 
king — marked  the  close  of  1889.  The  accom- 
panying steel-plate  portrait  is  from  a  photograph 
lumished  by  the  Pope  himself  to  Messrs.  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co.,  publishers  of  his  biography, 
and  is  used  here  by  their  permission.  See^VLiieot 
Leo  XIII,  from  an  Authentic  Memoir  furnished 
by  his  Order,"  by  Bernard  O'Reilly.  D.  D..  LL.  D. 
(New  York,  1887) ;  "  Life  of  Leo  XIII,"  by  John 
Oldcastle  (London  and  New  York,  1888) ;  "  II 
pensiero  Intimo  di  S.  S.  Leone  XIII,  confidato 
al  presuntosQO  successore"  (Rome, 1887) :  "  Rome 
et  le  jubil^  de  Leon  XIII,  notes  d'un  Pelerin 

far  J.  Comply  "  (Fftris,  1886) :  and  "  II  Conclave 
i  Leone  XIII  e  il  futaro  Conclave "  (Citta  di 
Castello,  1888). 

LESQUEREtX,  LEO,  palaeontologist,  bom 
in  Fleurier,  Switzerland,  Nov.  18. 180fl ;  died  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  25, 1889.  He  was  intended 
for  the  Church  by  liis  mother,  but  in  1821,  on 


LEO  LESqCEBZUX. 

entering  the  academy  at  Neuchatel,  he  met  Ar- 
nold Guyot.  and  the  influence  of  Louis  A^assiz 
led  him  to  devote  himself  to  natural  science. 
On  completing  his  course  at  the  academy  in 
1827,  he  went  to  Eisenach  in  Saxe-Weimar  in 
order  to  prepare  himself,  by  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  to  enter  the 
University  of  Berlin.  There  he  married  Bar- 
oness .Sophia  von  Wolffskeel.and  had  as  his  best 
man  Lieut,  (now  Field  Marshal)  von  MoUke.  He 
returned  to  Switzerland  and  in  1829-'34  was 

Eriiicipal  of  the  college  at  Chaux  de  Fonds,  but, 
scorning  totally  deaf,  he  retired  from  this  place 
and  until  1848*  worked  at  engraving  and  also 
made  watch-springs.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun 
the  study  of  mosses  and  of  fossil  botany,  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  subject  of  peat,  its  produc- 
tion and  possible  reproduction.  His  knowledge 
of  this  subject  led  to  his  being  appointed  by  the 
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goTernment  of  Neoohatel  to  examine  the  peat- 
bogs of  that  canton,  and  later,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  explored  the  peat- 
bogs of  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  France.  His  researches  were  recognized  by 
a  gold  medal,  which  was  awarded  to  him  in  1844 
by  the  authorities  in  Keucbatel  for  the  best 
popular  treatise  on  the  formation  of  peat.  In 
18w  the  canton  of  Neuehatel  reTolt«a  against 
the  Prussian  administration  and  entered  the 
Swiss  republic.  At  that  time  Lesquereux  came 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  assisted  Louis  Agassiz,  but  in  the  same 
year  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  became  associated 
with  Williain  S.  SuUirant  in  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can bryology,  and  together  they  published 
"Musd  Amerioani  Ezstccati"  2d  ed,, 

1865).  Snbsequently  he  assisted  Mr.  SuUivant 
in  the  examination  of  the  mosses  th^  had  been 
collected  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  on  the  South 
Pacific  exploring  expedition,  and  by  Lieut.  W. 
Whipple  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  exploration,  and 
finally  in  Mr.  Sullivant's  "Icones  Muscorum" 
{Cambridge,  1864).  His  own  most  valuable  in- 
vesti^tions,  beginning  in  1850,  were  studies  of 
the  coal-formations  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  on  which  he  con- 
tributed memoirs  to  the  reports  of  the  geologi- 
cal surveys  of  the  States  mentioned.  Of  special 
value  were  bis  investigations  on  the  coal  flora  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  an  authority  on  fossil  bot- 
any he  stood  foremost  in  the  United  States.  He 
prepared  a  "Catalogne  of  the  Fossil  Plants 
which  have  been  named  or  described  from  the 
Coal  Measures  of  North  America"  for  the  re- 
ports of  Henry  D.  Rogers,  State  geologist  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1858,  and  in  1884  furnished 
"The  Coal  Flora"  (three  volumes  of  text  with 
an  atlas)  for  the  second  geological  survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best 
work  on  carboniferous  plants  that  has  thus  far 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  Since  1868  parts 
of  the  material  in  fossil  botany  have  been  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  various  national  surveys  in 
the  field,  and  he  has  contributed  to  their  reports 
the  results  of  his  investigations.  Notably,  as 
assistant  under  Ferdinand  V.  Havden,  he  pur- 
sued explorations  in  New  Mexico^  Colorado, 
Utt^,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  and  contrib- 
uted "The  Cretaceous  Flora"  (Washington, 
1874),  "The  Tertiary  Flora"  (1878),  and  "The 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Floras  "  (1883),  to  the 
quarto  volumes  published  by  the  survey.  He 
was  a  member  of  more  than  twenty  scientific  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In 
1864  he  was  chosen  to  the  National  Academy  of 
ScieucGB,  and  in  1888  succeeded  Asa  Gray  as  for- 
eign member  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  Lon- 
don. The  titles  of  his  scientific  memoirs  ex- 
ceeded fifty  in  number,  and  included  twelve  im- 
portant volumes  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
United  Stutes.  He  published  in  Neuehatel  a 
series  of  letters  written  from  Germany  and  later 
a  series  from  the  United  States  (1846-'65).  'He 
also  published  with  Thomas  P.  James  "  Manual 
of  the  Mosses  of  North  America"  (Boston,  1884). 

LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  1889. 
Book  production  decreased  largely  during  this 
year ;  the  figures  of  the  "  Publishers'  Weekly  " 
show  a  total  of  4,014  volumes,  against  4,681  in 


1888 — the  largest  year  known  with  Uta  exaeriioa 
of  1886.  The  only  departments  in  whidi  in- 
crease was  to  be  observed  were  fiction  (ooTeiiog 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole),  the  law,  and 
physical  and  mathematical  science,  and,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  that  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. In  history,  in  travel  •and  descri])tion, 
in  bio^i^hy,  and  in  political  and  social  science 
there  was  a  decided  faJling  away,  which  became 
more  strongly  marked  in  tne  fine  arts,  in  poetry, 
and  in  literary  miscellany. 

Fiction. — No  novel  of  1889  attained  special 
prominence,  though  there  was  the  usual  repre- 
sentation of  standard  authors.  Constance  Fenl- 
more  Woolson's  latest  was  "Jupiter  Lights"; 
F.  Marion  Crawford  published  "  Greifenstein,"  a 
German  romance,  and  "  Sant'  Ilario,"  a  oontinuap 
tion  of  his  former  "SaiBcineaca";  uid  Ellen 
Ohiey  Kirk,  "  A  Daughter  of  Eva"  "  The  Pretty 
Sister  of  Jos&"  is  a  Spanish  tale  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  who  also  published  "Vaga- 
bonoia,"  an  earlier  effort,  orieinally  entitled 
"  Dolly."  From  Sidney  Luska  (Henry  Harland) 
we  have  "A  Latin  Quarter  Courtship,  'vivacious 
and  innocent,  and  "  Grandison  Mather,"  a  stoiy 
of  every-day  life.  "The  Truth  about  ClemeM 
Ker,"  by  George  Fleming  (Julia  Fletehert  did 
not  fall  below  the  level  of  her  "  Kismet."  Edgar 
Fawcett  was  responsible  for  *'  A  Deinoralizmg 
Marriage  "  and  "  Miriam  Balestier,"   Bret  Hnrte 

fmblished  "  Cressy  "  and  "  The  Heritage  of  Ded- 
ow  Marsh,  and  other  Tales";  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, "The  ttreat  War  indicate,"  satirical  and 
humorous;  and  Amelia  E3.  Barr,  "Feet  of  Clay." 
George  W.  Cable  was  at  home  in  "  Strange  True 
Stories  of  Louisiana,"  records  of  early  French 
and  Creole  life,  and  "  Far  in  the  For^t,"  by  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  was  a  tale  of  pioneer  life  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Rose  Terry  Cooke's  "  Stead- 
fast; the  Story  of  a  Saint  and  a  Sinner,"  be- 
longed to  the  early  days  of  New  England  and 
the  times  of  the  Church  Consociation  Act'.  From 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  came  "The  Light  of 
her  Countenance  "  and  "  Vi^bond  Tales,"  seven 
novelettes.  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae/'  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  was  a  strong  story  of 
family  wrong  and  hate,  giving  occasion  for  some 
of  the  finest  ethical  effects.  "  The  Story  of  Hap- 

Sinolande  and  other  Legends."  by  Oliver  B. 
lunce,  conveyed  moral  truths  in  a  happy  and 
suggestive  form.  Other  collections  were  "A 
Family  Tree  and  other  Stories,"  bv  Brander 
Matthews;  "  Gerald  Ff  rench's  Friends,*  by  George 
H.  Jessop;  and  "Heart  Stories."  by  Tbeodoife 
Bartlett.  "An  Author's  Love,"  attributed  to 
Elizabeth  Balch,  purported  to  be  "  Unpublished 
Letters  of  Prosper  M^rimdc's  'Inconnue,'"and 
"  Passe  Rose,"  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  was 
a  successful  realistic  effort  in  depicting  the  tim«s 
of  Charlemagne.  William  Waldorf  Astor  pub- 
lished his  second  novel,  "Sforza:  a  Storv  of  Mi- 
lan." Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  "A  Little 
Joumev  in  the  World."  charms  with  his  subtle 
and  spiritual  analysis,  while  he  saddens  by  the 
truthfulness  of  the  conditions  portrayed.  "Ameri- 
can Coin,"  by  the  author  of  "  Aristocracy,"  sat- 
irizes American  society;  "The  Aspen  Shade,"  by 
Mabel  Louise  Fuller,  dealt  with  its  votaries ;  and 
from  Henry  James  we  have  "A  London  Life," 
"The  Patagonia."  "The  Liar."  and  "Mrs.  Tem- 
perly,"  four  characteristic  tales  in  a  single  vol- 
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ume.  "  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,"  by  William 
D.  Howells,  brought  old  friends  upon  the  scene. 
"  With  Qauge  &  Swallow,  Attorneys,"  was  from 
the  jpen  of  Albion  W.  Tonrgee.  "A  Modem 
Mepbistopheles,"  by  Louisa  M.  Aloott,  pub- 
lished twelve  years  ago  in  the  No-Name  Series, 
appeared  with  (he  author's  name,  accompanied 
by  "  A  Whisper  in  the  Dark."  A  striking  novel, 
long  out  of  print,  was  revived  in  "  The  Morge- 
sons,"  by  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  and  a  new  holiday 
edition,  illustrated,  was  issued  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  '  "  Marble  Faun."  Julian  Haw- 
thorne wrote  "  Constance  "  and  Calbot's,  Rival," 
which  together  form  No.  88  of  the  "  Town  and 
Country  Librarv,"  of  which  No.  21  was  "  Raleigh 
Westgate,  or  Kpimenides  in  Maine,"  by  Helen 
Kendriok  Johnson.  "  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  " 
came  from  Frances  Anne  Kemble  at  the  age  of 
years,  being  a  story  of  New  England 


le.  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  author  of  "One 
Sammer,"  appeared  in  "  The  Open  Door."  "  Di- 
Toroe,  or  Faithful  and  Unfaithful,"  by  Mar- 
garet Lee  (first  published  in  1883  as  "  Di- 
vorce"), was  brought  out  in  England  under 
the  former  title,  with  a  review  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  was  subsequently  reproduced  in  the 
United  States.  "  Burkett's  Lock  "  was  a  dialect 
Btory  by  M.  O.  MoOlelland,  and  from  Joel  Chan- 
dler BjutIs  we  have  "Daddv  Jake  the  Run- 
away, and  Short  Stories  told  after  Dark."  "  Two 
Runaways,  and  other  Stories  "  by  H.  Stillwell 
Edwards,  were  collected  from  m^azines,  and 
deal  with  plantation  life  in  Georgia  before  the 
war,  as  do  "  Ogeechee  Cross-Firings,"  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnston.  "Chita,  a  Memory  of  Last 
Island,"  is  a  poetic  story  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  by 
Lafcadio  Heanif  and  "  Chata  and  Chinita,"  a 
story  of  Mexico,  by  Lonise  Palmer  Haven. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  wrote  "  A  Summer  in  a 
Cailon,"  a  California  story  ;  and  Patience  Staple- 
ton,  "  Kady."  a  heroine  of  the  Rocky  mountains ; 
Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  "  A  Fair  Maid  of  Marble- 
head  "  and  "  Hester  Hepworth  " ;  Kirk  Munroe, 
"  Dory  mates,  a  of  the  Fishing  Banks  "  and 
"  The  Oolden  Days  of  *49  " ;  and  Josephine  W. 
Bates,  "  A  Nameless  Wrestler."  "  Last  Chance 
Junction  "  was  by  Sally  Pratt  McLean,  author  of 
"Cape  Cod  Folks,"  and  "Fifty  Years  on  the 
Trail,"  by  Harrington  O'Reilly,  claimed  to  be  a 
true  stoiT  of  Western  life.  "  The  Last  Assem- 
bly Ball"*'  and  "  The  Pate  of  a  Voice,"  form  a 
volume  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  "A  Quaker 
Girl  of  Nantueket "  was  a  bright  book  by  Maiy 
Catherine  Lee,  and  "  Three  Days  "  at  a  fashion- 
able sea-side  resort  were  told  by  S.  W.  Cooper. 
To  CapL  Charles  King  belong  "  Between  the 
Lines  and  "Laramie,  or  the  Queen  of  Bed- 
lam," a  story  of  the  Sioux  war.  Edgar  Saltus. 
who  was  at  his  worst  in  "  The  Pace  that  kills," 
also  published  "A  Transaction  in  Hearts  "and 
"ATiwisientGuest."  "A  Woodland  Wooing" 
was  from  the  pen  of  Eleanor,  the  late  Mrs.  Arlo 
Bates.  Geor^  Ticknor  Curtis  acknowledged 
himself  the  "  Peter  Boylston  "  who  wrote  "  John 
Charilxes."  "  The  Black  Ball  "  was  a  fantastic 
romance  by  Ernest  DeLancey  Pierson.  Opie  P. 
Read  wrote  "Up  Terrapin  River"  and  "Mrs. 
Annie  Green."  "  The  Romance  of  Bollard  "  was 
aCMutdian  story  by  Marv  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
Jane  Q.  Austin  wrote  "  Standisb  of  Standish  " ; 
Looiae  Vescelias  Sheldon,  "  An  I.  D.  B.  in  South 


Africa,"  where  that  lady  is  always  at  home ;  and 
Admirial  David  D.  Porter,  "  Arthur  Merton." 
Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer  'appeared  with  "  A  Knight 
of  Faith,^  and  "  Marigold,"  by  Mrs.  N.  Conk- 
lin,  portrayed  New  England  life.  "Cathedr^ 
Stones,"  by  Mary  E.  Waller,  were  "Giotto's 
Sheep  "  and  "  The  Rose  Bush  of  Hildesheim." 
"  Metzerotti :  Shoemaker,"  anonymous,  was  a  so- 
cialistic novel  with  an  ethical  purpose,  while 
Lucia  True  Ames  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  a  Million- 
aire," with  somewhat  of  the  same  intent,  and 
"  Oar  Pariahs,"  by  Uncle  Tim,  discussed  Tit«l 
questions  of  humanity.  "  Mito  Vashiki,"  a  t^ 
of  old  Japan,  by  Arthur  Collins  Maelay,  "A 
Swallow's  Wing,  a  tale  of  Pekin,"  bv  C.  Hannan, 
and  "  In  the  Time  of  the  Cherry  Viewing,"  an 
episode  in  Japan,  by  Margaret  Peale,  may  be 
classed  together.  "  Kibboo  Ganey,"  or  "  The 
Lost  Chief  of  the  Copper  Mountains,"  is  a  story 
of  adventure  in  the  neart  of  Africa,  by  Walter 
Wentworth.  "  The  Lost  Inca,"  by  Inca  Paneho 
Ozollo,  resembles  in  some  sort  the  "Looking 
Backward  "  of  Edward  Bellamy,  which  attained 
a  marvelous  popularity  during  the  year.  Stories 
of  Southern  life  were  "  Osborne  of  An-ochat,"  by 
Amanda  M.  Douglas ;  "  In  the  Wire  Grass "  by 
L.  Pendleton  ;  "  "The  Huguenot  Lovers,  a  tale  of 
the  Old  Dominion,"  by  C.  P.  E.  Bnrgwyn ; 
"  White  Marie,  a  Story  of  Georgian  Plantation 
Life,"  by  W.  N.  Harben  ;  "  Wheat  and  Tares," 
by  Graham  Claytor ;  "  Etowah,"  a  romance  of  the 
Confederacy,  fey  Francis  Fontaine  ;  "  Baldy's 
Point,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth,  who  wrote  also 
"  A  Splendid  Egotist "  and  "  Raleigh  Rivers,  a 
Tale  of  the  New  South,"  byO.  O'B.  Strayer.  "  A 
Blue-Grass  Thoroughbred,"  by  Tom  Johnson,  is 
suggestive  of  the  turf.  "Two  Coronets," 
Mai7  A.  Tincker,  "Frederick  Stmther's  Ro- 
mance," by  A.  Ulmann,  "  Guy  Ormsby,"  by  Ma- 
rian C.  Wilson,  "The  Old  Settler  and  his  Tales  of 
Sugar  Swamp,"  by  E.  Mott, "  Storm  Mountain," 
by  E.  S.  Ellis,  "  (Cleopatra's  Daughter,"  by  W. 
Armstrong, "  One  Voyage  and  its  Consequences," 
by  Julias  A.  Palmer,  "  Janus,"  a  study  the 
twofold  artistic  temperament,  by  E.  L  Steven- 
son, "Uncle  Ned's  White  Child,"  by  Mary  B. 
Bryan,  "Assemblyman  John,  or  his  Wife's  Am- 
bition," by  Mrs.  E.  W.  McCarthy,  and  "Gold 
that  did  not  Glitter,"  by  Virginius  Dabney, 
ofiEer  no  special  features.  "  Opening  the  Oyster," 
by  C.  L.  Marsh,  "  Jjuck  in  Disguise,  bv  W.  J. 
Yexter,  "  The  Man  from  the  West,"  by  "a  WaU- 
Streot  Man,  and  "  The  Bursting  of  a  Boom,"  by 
F.  R.  Suitord,  were  tales  of  the  West.  "  Sound- 
ing Brass,"  by  Hubert  G.  Dick,  and  "  A  Social 
Diplomat,"  by  Flora  A.  Darling,  may  be  classed 
together.  "  A  Girl  Graduate,"  by  Celia  Parker 
\Voolley,  dealt  with  one 'of  the  difficulties  of 
Americam  social  life.  Robert  Howe  Fletcher 
published  "  A  Blind  Bargain,"  and  W.  H.  H. 
Murray  wrote  three  volumes  of  "  Adirondack 
Tales.''  "  The  Loss  of  the  Swansea,"  by  William 
L.  Alden,  was  a  story  of  the  Florida  coast.  "  The 
Romance  of  an  Odd  Young  Man,"  was  by  Robert 
Timsol.  Books  more  or  less  religious  in  tone 
were  "  An  Honest  Hypocrite,"  by  E.  Staats  de 
Grote  Tompkins ;  "  The  Sphinx  in  Aubrey  Par- 
ish," by  N.  H.  Chamberlain  :  "  A  Damsel  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  or  Cicely's  Choice,"  by 
Mary  H.  Norris ;  "  Counting  the  Cost,  or  a  Sum- 
mer at  Cbautauqua,"  by  Cornelia  Ad&le  Teal ; 
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tmd  "  Rose  and  Thorn,"  bv  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
*■  From  ovdr  the  Border,  by  B.  G.  Smith,  and 
"  The  Discovered  Country,"  by  Ernest  Von  Him- 
mel,  resemble  in  a  measure  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
"Stories  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen."  Psychical 
books  were  "  Run  Down,"  by  G.  D.  Cox ;  "  A 
Hopeless  Case,"  the  title  of  which  was  changed 
in  a  second  edition  to  *'  Circumstances  beyond 
Control,"  b?  Luther  H.  Bickford ; "  Earth-Born," 
by  Spirito  Gentil ;  "  To  bear  Witness,"  a  story  of 
Christian  Science,  Cecil  MeCiair  ;  "  The  Ro- 
mance of  an  Alter  Ego,"  by  Lloyd  S.  Bryce ;  and 
"  A  Philosopher  in  Love  and  in  Uniform,"  bv 
W.  J.  Arkell  and  A.  T.  Worden,  authors  o'f 
"Napoleon  Smith."  C.  K  Bams  wrote  "A 
Por&i^t  in  Crimsons,"  "  A  Venetian  Study  in 
Black  and  White,"  and  "  A  Disillusioned  Ocu- 
list"; George  Parsons  Lathrop, "  Would  you  kill 
him  t "  and  "  Two  Sides  of  a  Story,"  a  colleetion 
of  eight  tales.  "  Couldn't  say  No  "  was  by  Jolm 
Habterton,  and  "  The  Prettv  Stenographer  "  by 
Horace  Gayman.  Allen  Dale  (J.  Alfred  Cohen) 
regaled  his  admirers  with  "  An  Eerie  he  and  she  " 
aiuL  "  A  Marrii^  below  Zero."  "  Fatimo,  a 
Dream  of  Passion,"  was  apparently  a  parody  on 
the  unhealthful  type  of  novel  of  which  "  Hermia 
Suydam,"  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  and 
"  That  Pretty  Young  Girt,"  by  Laura  Jean  Lib- 
bey,  are  specimens.  Detective  literature  was  en- 
riched by  "  The  Prairie  Detective,"  the  Society 
Detective,"  and  the  "Mountaineer  Detective, 
from  L.  P.  Richardson,  Oscar  Maitland,  and  Clay- 
ton W.  Cobb ;  "  Under  His  Thumb,  or  the  Rival 
Detective  Clows,"  by  Donald  3.  McKenzie  ;  and 
"  Sergeant  Von,  or  a  Long  Chase." 

Javenile  Books. — Of  late  years  these  have 
assumed  a  plaoe  of  theirown  inliterature.  "Just 
Sixteen,"  by  Susan  Coolidgo  (Sarah  C.  Woolsey) 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  and  "  Lulu's  Li- 
brary," by  LonisB  H.  Alcott,  Vol.  Ill,  containa 
'*  ReooUectloQS  of  my  Childhood,"  vritten  shortly 
before  her  death.  "  Betty  Leieecter  "  is  by  Sarah 
Orue  Jewett ;  "  The  Kingdom  of  Coins,"  by  J. 
Bradley  Giiman ;  "  Lotus  Bay.  a  Summer  on  Cape 
Cod."  by  Laura  D.  Nichols;  "  The  Red  Mountain 
of  A-aska"  and  "Cloud  and  CUef,"  by  Willis 
Boyd  Allen ;  "  City  Boys  in  the  Woods,"  by  H.  P. 
Welles :  "  Chrissy's  Endeavor."  by  "  Pansy  "  (Mrs. 
I.  M.  Alden).  Stories  for  the  "Kind's  Daugh- 
ters" were:  "Witch  Winnie."  by  Elizabeth  W. 
(.'hampney;  "The  Whatsoever  Ten."  bv  Minnie 
E,  Ketinej';  and  "All  Glorious  within,'  by  Jen- 
nie M.  Bingham.  A  few  that  deserve  special 
mention  were :  "  The  Story  of  Patsy,"  by  E^te 
Douglas  Wiggin;  "Jed,  A  Hoy's  Adventures  in 
the  Army  of  1861-'65,"  by  warren  Lee  Goss ; 
*'  The  Drummer-Boy  of  the  Rappahannock  "  and 
"  Up  North  in  a  Whfcler,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Rand  ;  "  True  to  his  Colors,"  by  C.  A.  Fosdick ; 
"  Within  the  Enemy's  Lines."  r»y  Oliver  ()ptic  ; 
"The  Adventure  of  David  Vane  and  David 
Crane,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridgt- ;  "  Fishin'  Jimmy," 
by  Annie  Trumbull  Slossoii ;.  and  "  Sam  I^ovel's 
Camps,  Uncle  Tjisha's  Friends  under  Bark  and 
Canvas,"  by  llowland  E.  Robinson;  "The  Fate 
of  the  lnn(x;i'nt«.  a  Roraan<w  of  the  Cnisades," 
by  Margaret  E.  Winslow ;  "  Flipwing,  the  Spy," 
by  Lily  F.  Weswlhocft:  "The  Princciss  Liliwnik- 
ins,"  by  Hcnriftta  t\  Wrijjht;  "  Phicky  Smalls," 
by  Mary  Bradfonl  Crowiiinshield  ;  ana  "  Maggie 
Bradford's  Club,"  by.Tuanna  H.  Mathews. 


History.  —  There  were  important  contrlba- 
tions  to  American  history.  Henry  Adams  wrote 
"AHistory  of  the  United  States  of  Americadui^ 
jng  the  First  Administration  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son " ;  John  Piske,  "  The  Beginnings  of  New  Eng- 
land "  and  "  The  War  of  Independence  " ;  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  a  "  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,"  Vol  I,  which  was  published  thirty 
years  ago  under  another  title ;  and  the  "  United 
States,  Its  History  and  Constitution,"  by  the  late 
Alexander  Johnston,  also  formerlv  published,  as 
an  article  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britanaica," 
appeared  in  book  form.  "  Essays  in  the  Consti- 
tutional History  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Formative  Period,  ITTS-ITSH,"  by  graduates  and 
former  members  of  Johns  Hopkiiu  Univereitr, 
were  edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  and  Prof.  G.  E. 
Howard,  of  Nebraska  University,  published  VoL 
I  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Local  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  Stat«s."  "The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitntion," 
by  Ilannis  Taylor,  in  two  volumes,  one  of  whidi 
was  published,  attempts  to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  English  constituticmal  system, 
and  the  growth  out  of  that  system  of  onr  federal 
republic  "  The  Birth  of  the  Republic  "  was  a 
compilation  by  Daniel  R.  Qoodloe.  Vol.  IV  of 
James  Schouler's  "  History  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution  "  covered  the  period  be- 
tween 1831  and  1847.  W.J.  Cocker  wrote  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States ;  **  F.  N. 
Thorpe,  "  The  Government  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States ; "  and  Francis  P.  Furey  '■  An 
EiXplanation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  for  use  in  Catholic  schools.  A  series  of 
lectures  by  J.  S.  Landon  was  entitled  "  Consti- 
tutional History  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  and  H.  L.  Carson  edited  a  "  Historv  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Pro- 
mulgation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  "  New  Materials  for  the  History  of  the 
American  Revolution "  were  translated  from 
documents  in  the  French  archives,  and  edited 
by  John  Durand.  The  "  Problem  of  the  North- 
men "  was  pursued  by  Eben  N.  Horsford,  in  a 
letter  to  Hon.  Charles*  P.  Daly,  President  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  "  Nar- 
rative and  Critical  History  of  America,"  by 
.Tustin  Winsor,  was  completed  in  Vols.  VII  and 
VIII.  Of  a  general  type  were :  "  A  First  Book 
in  American  History,''  by  Edward  E^Ieston; 
"A  Higher  History  of  the  United  States."  for 
schools  and  academies,  by  H.  E.  Chambers ; 
'•  The  Story  of  America,"  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Peattie; 
and  "  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Young 
AmerioanB,"  by  L.  E.  Jopes.  "  A  Popular  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  C.  Ridpatb, 
was  revised  and  brought  down  to  1889.  In  Eu- 
ropean history  we  have :  "  The  Reconstruction  ot 
Europe,"  by  Harold  Murdock,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  John  Piske ;  "  The  Three  Germanys."  by 
Theodore  S.  Fay ;  "  The  Swedish  Revolution  un- 
der Gustavus  VAsa,"  by  Paul  Barron  Watson, 
said  to  be  the  first  history  in  English  of  that 
revolution ;  "  The  Viking  Age,"  by  Paul  Du 
Chaillu,  advancing  a  new  theory  as  to  the  ances- 
tors of  the  English  -  speaking  nations  ;  "  The 
Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  by  D.  H. 
Montgomery ;  "  Constitutional  Government  in 
Spain,"  by  J.  L.  M,  Curry,  late  United  States 
Minister  'to  that  country ;  aod  "  The  Federal 
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Government  of  Switzerland,"  hj  Bernard  Moses, 
purporting  to  be  an  essay  on  the  Conatitution, 
In  tnis  oonnection  may  also  be  classed  "  Federal 
GoTenuneat  In  Canada,''  by  J.  G.  Bourinot 
"  Political  History  since  1816,"  excluding  the 
United  States,  was  a  syllabus  of  lectures  pre- 
pared  for  use  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolc^  by  C.  H.  Levermore  and  D.  R  Dew- 
OT.  In"TheStoiTof  the  Nation  Series,"  "The 
Story  of  Mexico  '^is  by  Susan  Hale ;  "  The  Hansa 
TownSj"  by  Helen  Zimmern ;  and  "  The  Story  of 
Early  Britaiti,"  by  Alfred  J.  Church.  From  the 
Ghaatauqua  press  came  "  An  Outline  History  of 
Aome,"  by  J.  H.  Vincent,  and  J.  R.  Jot  and 
Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer  wrote  "  A  Short  Mistory 
of  the  French  Revolution."  The  "  History  of 
France,"  by  Victor  Dumy,  was  abridged  and 
translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey  and  J.  F.  Jameson. 
To  war  history  belong  "  Pictorial  Battles  of  the 
Ciril  War"  and  "A  Naval  History  of  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Admiral  David  D.  Porter ;  "  Redeem-, 
ing  the  Republic,"  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin ; 
*♦  Battlefields  of  '61, ''by  Willis  J.  Abbot;  J.  B. 
Turchin's  "Chickaraauga ; "  The  Honors  of  the 
Blmpire  State  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  hj 
Thomas  S.  Townsend;  "Vermont  in  the  Civil 
War,"  by  G.  G. Benedict :  VoL  II  of  "Sketches 
of  War  History,  1861-1866,"  oublished  by  the 
Ohio  Commandery  of  Milita^  Order  of  the  Loyid 
Legion ;  Richara  B.  Irvin's  "  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Arrav  Corps  " ;  a  "  History  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment,^  by  G.  A.  Hussey  and  William 
Todd ;  and  "  Regimental  Losses  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War."  by  William  F.  Fox,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  tJ.  B.  V.  A  new  edition  was  also  issued 
<^  "  A  Shwt  History  of  the  War  of  Secession,'* 
by  Boesiter  Johnson.  "  The  Story  of  the  Ameii- 
can  Soldier"  was  told  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks, 
and  S.  A  Drake  furnished  "  Bur^jme's  Invasion 
of  1777 "  in  the  series  of  "  Decisive  Events  in 
American  Histo^."  "The  Battle  of  the  Big 
Hole"  was  deeeribed  by  G.  O.  Shields.  "The 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  toe  Civil  War  "  wss  com- 

fteted  in  four  volumes.  Of  the  "  History  of  the 
'acific  States,"  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  Vols. 
XI,  *'  Texas,  1800-1809."  XII,  "  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  1530-1888,"  XXI,  "Utah,  1540-1886." 
and,  XXV,  "  Oregon,  1848-1888,"  were  issued. 
*'  The  Winning  of  the  West "  was  published  by 
Theodore  Rooaevelt.  £11  Thayer  wrote  "  A  Hia- 
toTT  of  the  Kansas  Crusade,"  and  "  Indian  Dep- 
redations in  Texas"  were  recorded  by  J.  W. 
Wilbarger.  "  The  State  and  Local  Government 
of  New  York,"  by  Orlando  Leach,  was  an  appen- 
dix to  "  Our  Republic."  Vol.  I  of  "  Illinois,  His- 
torical and  Statistical,"  Arthur  J.  Moses,  wtia 
published,  as  also  "  A  History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire," by  J.  N.  MoCaintook;  "North  Carolina, 
1780-*81,"  by  David  Sohenok;  and  "First  Steps 
in  North  Carolina  History,"  by  Cornelia  P.  Spen- 
cer. In  "  The  Ston-  of  the  States  Series,"  "The 
Story  of  Louisiana  was  by  Maurice  Thompson, 
and  that  of  Vermont  by  J.L.  Heaton.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  issued  Vol.  Ill  of 
its  "  Collections,"  being  the  sixth  series,  and 
Herbert  B,  Adams,  reported  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  in  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C,  Dec,  28-28.  188a  Joseph  B. 
■fl^ilker  supplied  a  "  History  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Convention  for  the  Investigation,  Discus- 
sion, and  Decision  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 
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To  the  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies"  be- 
long :  "  The  River  Towns  of  Connecticut,  Wetb- 
ersflsld,  Hartford,  and  Windsor,"  by  C.  M.  An- 
drews :  a  "  Municipal  History  of  New  Orleans, 
bv  W.  W.  Howe;  and  "The  Establishment  of 
Municipal  Government  in  San  Francisco,"  by 
Bernard  Mosea  "  The  History  of  Fairfield,  Fair- 
field County,  Conn,,"  was  written  by  Mra  E.  H. 
Schenck,  and  that  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  by  H.  S. 
Dana.  "  The  Story  of  Washington,"  in  "  The  Great 
Cities  of  the  Republic  Series,"  was  from  Charles 
B.  Todd,  and  "  The  Story  of  Boston  "  bv  Arthur 
Oilman.  J.  S.  Ogilvie  was  the  author  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Great  Flood  of  Johnstown,  Pa." 
Elijah  M.  Haines  wrote  "  The  American  Indian  " ; 
J,  McLean  (Robin  Rustler),  "  The  Indians  " ;  and 
"The  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida"  was  an  ex- 
tract from  the  "Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology*'  G.  T. 
Bettany's  "  Teeming  Millions  of  the  East "  was 
a  popular  work,  as  was  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonowens's 
'*  Our  Asiatic  Cousina"  The  Constitution  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan  was  published  with  addresses 
delivered  at  a  meeting  oommemoratiTe  of  its 
promulgation  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Biography. — "The  Writmgs  of  George 
Washington,"  edited  by  WortJiington  C,  Ford  in 
fourteen  volumes,  four  of  which  appeared  dur- 
ing the  year,  with  a  collection  of  unpublished 
agricultural  and  personal  tetters  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country  edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
under  the  title  of  "  G^rge  Washington  and 
Mount  Vernon,"  and  published  by  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  bring  that  "grandest 
character  that  ever  was  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  a  nation's  life"  more  |»tpably  and  practically 
before  us,  and  were  appropriate  to  the  centen- 
nial year  of  his  inauguration.  Two  volumes  by 
Henr^  Cabot  Lodge  bore  also  the  title  of  "  George 
Washington,"  and  "  George  Washington,  a  His- 
torical Biography,"  for  the  young,  was  from  the 
pen  of  H<Hrace  E.  Scudder.    W.  S.  Baker,  in 

Bibliotfaeca  Washinjgftoniana,"  furnished  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  biographies  and  biographical 
sketches  of  George  Washington,  "  AnEssay  on 
the  Autographic  Collections  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution "  was  revised  and  enlai^ed  by  Lyman  C. 
Draper  from  VoL  X  of  the  "  Collections  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society."  and  Benson  J. 
Lossin^  puUished  "  Honrs  with  the  Living  Hen 
and  Women  of  the  Revolution."  To  this  period 
also  belongs  "  A  Life  of  General  Lafayette,  with 
a  Critical  l&stimate  of  the  Character  and  Public 
Acts  of  that  Hero,"  by  Bayard  Tuckerman,  and 
"  Benjamin  Franklin,"  by  John  T,  Morae,  Jr. 
Vol,  11  of  the  sixth  series  of  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was**' The 
Letter-Book  of  Samuel  SewalL**  George  S,  Mer- 
riam  published  a  life  of  William  and  Lucy  Smith, 
with  heliotype  portrait  of  William  Smith.  "  The 
True  Story  of  a  Great  Life :  the  History  and  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  was 
written  by  W.  H.  Hemdon,  his  former  law  part- 
ner, assisted  by  J,  W.  Weik.  "  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  1805-1879,"  the  story  of  his  life  told  by 
his  children,  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison  and 
Francis  Jackson  Garrison,  is  in  large  part  auto- 
biographical, and  fills  four  volumes,  "  Martin 
Van  Buren,  to  the  End  of  his  Public  Career,"  com- 
pleted twenty-seven  years  ago  by  George  Ban- 
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croft,  was  eiven  to  the  public  in  1889.  William 
O.  Stoddard  oontribated  "  Kutherlord  B.  Hayes," 
"James  A.  GarOeld,"  and  "Chester  A,  Arthor," 
to  the  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents  Series,"  and 
Oliver  Dyer  wrote  "  Great  Senattirs  of  the  United 
States  Forty  Years  ago."  "James  Nelson 
Barnes,  Lata  Representative  from  Missouri," 
was  from  the  pen  of  £.  W,  De  Knight  To  lit- 
erary biography  belong  *'  The  Correspondence  of 
John  Lothrop  Motley,"  edited  by  George  W. 
Curtis,  in  two  volumes ;  "  Emerson  in  Concord," 
a  memoir  by  B.  W,  Emerson,  intended  for  the 
•'Soeial  Circle'';  "A  Life  ot  Harriet  Beeoher 
Stowe,"  compiled  by  her  son  Charles  Edward 
Stowe,  and  approved  by  herself,  Sept.  80,  1889, 
as  "  the  true  story  of  my  life  "  ;  and  "The  Life- 
Work  of  the  Author  of  '  Oncle  Tom's  Cabin,' "  a 
somewhat  superfluous  effort  by  Florine  Thayer 
McCray.  "  Louisa  May  Aloott,  her  Life,  Letters, 
and  Journals,"  by  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  was  wel- 
comed in  many  households.  Lucy  Larcom 
wrote  "A  New  England  Girlhood  outlined  from 
Memory."  "  Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years,!'  by 
Prances  E.  Willard  was  "  The  Autobiography  of 
an  American  Woman."  "Letters,  Poems,  and 
Selected  Prose  Writings  of  David  Gray,"  edited 
with  a  memoir  by  J.  N.  Lamed,  tell  the  story  of 
a  poet  and  jounudist  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who 
must  not  be  confoanded  with  the  Scottish  poet 
David  Gray.  Prom  John  Bigelow  we  have 
"  Emanuel  Swedenborg ";  from  Elliot  Graeme, 
"  Beethoven  " ;  and  from  Charles  De  Kay,  "  The 
Life  and  Work  of  Antoine  Louis  Barye,  Sculpt- 
or." "  Edwin  Forrest,  the  Actor  and  the  Man," 
wBB  by  Gabriel  Harrison,  and  **  Aadubon'a  Ad- 
ventures, or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  was  written  by 
B.  K.  Pierce  for  young  readers.  •*  Memories  of 
Fifty  Years,"  by  J.  Lester  Wallack,  was  pab- 
Ksheii  with  an  introduction  hj  Lawrence  Button. 
*>  Recollections  of  Mississippi  and  the  Mississip- 
pians  "  were  recorded  by  Reuben  Davis.  Works 
of  a  general  character  were :  "  Famous  Men  of 
Science,"  bv  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  and  Laura  C.  Hol- 
loway's  "  Tne  Woman's  Story,  as  told  by  Twenty 
American  Women."  "A  Woman's  War  Rec- 
ord "  was  from  the  pen  of  Septima  M.  Collis, 
and  "Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Elizabeth 
Drinker.  1759-1807."  were  edited  by  H.  D.  Biddle. 
"  Haliburton,  the  Man  and  the  Writer,"  wag  by 
P.  a  Crofton.  "Jonathan  Edwards,"  by  Alex- 
ander V.  G.  Allen,  was  the  first  of  "  American 
ReliglouB  Leaders,'*  *•  Wilbur  Flsk  "  following,  by 
George  Prentice.  "  A  Servant  of  the  Kinp, '  by 
Anna  Warner,  was  the  first  title  of  "Incidents 
in  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Ainslie."  J.  A. 
Roche  furnished  a  "  Life  of  John  Price  Durbin." 
the  famotis  Kentucky  revivalist,  and  Rufus  M. 
Jones  "Eli  and  ^hyl  Jones,"  the  story  of  the 
missionary  Friends.  "Personal  Recollections  of 
Pardee  Sutler,"  with  reminiscences  b^  his  daugh- 
ter, Rosetta  B.  Hastings,  deals  with  incidents  of 
early  Kansas  history,  while  the  "  Diary  of  Philip 
Hone,"  edited  with  an  introduction  oy  Bayard 
Tuekcrman,  is  that  of  a  publio-spirited  New 
York  citizen  of  the  lost  generation.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Govem  wrote  the  "Life  of  Right  Rev.  John 
McUullen,  D.  D.,"  and  "  Hosea  Ballou,"  by  Os- 
car F.  Safford,  "  Asa  Turner,"  by  G.  F.  Magonn, 
and  "  Life  and  Services  of  J.  D.  Philbriek."  by 
various  writers,  may  be  classed  together,  with 
"The  Sunday-School  Man  of  the  South,  Kev.  J. 


M(<3ullagh,"  by  his  son.  Rev.  Joseph  H,  McCnl- 
lagh.  "A  Professional  Biography  of  Honcure 
Robinson,  Civil  Engineer,"  was  wtitt«n  by  B.  B. 
Osborne.  "Great  Leaders,  Historio  Portraits 
from  the  Great  Histories,"  compiled  by  Geor^ 
T.  Ferris ;  "  Great  Captains,"  the  theme  of  six 
lectures  by  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  U.  a  A. ;  "The 
Conquerors  of  the  World,"  by  G.  T.  Bettany ; 
"  Living  Leaders  of  the  World,"  ninetv-nine 
biographies  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  James  Partonr 
Mrs.  Frank  lieslie,  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  and  others; 
and  "The  Heroes  of  the  Crnsades,"  by  Amanda 
M.  Douglas,  belong  to  general  biography,  the 
list  being  fitly  cIosm  by  the  "  Everyday  Bioera- 
phy  "  of  Amelia  J.  Calver,  arranged  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  each  day  of  the  year.  A  feature 
that  developed  to  an  amazing  extent  in  1889  was 
the  compilation  of  genealogies  of  American 
families  among  which  may  be  mentioned  **Ilie 
Lindsays  of  America,"  by  Margaret  Isabella 
Lindsay;  "John  Lee  of  Agawam(^wicfa)  Mass., 
1634-1671,  and  his  Descendants  of  the  name  of 
Lee,"  compiled  by  William  Lee;  "A  Genealogy 
of  the  Van  Voornees  Family  in  America,"  by 
Elias  W.  Van  Voorhis;  "Ancestry  of  lliirty- 
Three  Rhode  Islanders  "  (bom  in  tlie  Eighteenth 
Centurv),  by  John  Osbome  Austin;  f* Historic 
Families  ot  Kentucky,"  First  Series,  by  T.  Mar- 
ehall  Green ;  "  Weeks  Genealogy,  Leonard  Weeks 
of  Greenland,  N.  H.,  and  Descendants,  16S9- 
1888,"  by  Rev.  Jacob  Chapman;  and  "Fillow, 
Philo,  and  Philleo  Genealogy,  a  Record  of  the 
Desoradants  of  John  Fillow  ot  Norwalk,  Conn., 
a  Huguenot  Refugee  from  France,"  D.  H. 
VanHoosear.  **  The  Story  ot  an  Old  Fanu,"  by 
Andrew  D.  Mellick,  Jr-  described  *<Life  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  Eighteenth  Cwtury,"  with  a  genea- 
logical appendix.  The  largest  and  most  com- 
plete biographical  work  ever  undertaken  in  this 
country,  "Ap|)leton'8  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography"  (six  volumes,  royal  8voX  was  com- 
pleted early  ui  1889. 

Poetry.— Prom  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  we 
had  "Wyndham  Towers,"  an  English  storr  in 
blank  verse,  and  from  Susan  Coolidge  (Sarui  C: 
Woolsey)  "A  Pew  More  Verses."  "In  the  Gar- 
den of  Dreams  "  was  a  collection  of  lyrics  and 
sonnets  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  "The 
Cup  of  Youth,  and  other  Poems,"  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  possessed  merit,  as  did  "  In  tne  Woods 
and  Elsewhere,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  HilL  "The 
Afternoon  Landscape,"  by  Thomas  W.  Higgin- 
son,  was  the  title  of  poems  and  translations* 
Will  Carleton  publishea  a  volume  of  "City  Le- 
gends," and  James  Whitcomb  Riley  "  Pipeso*  Pan 
at  Zekesbury."  "  Legend  Laymone  "  was  a  nar< 
rative  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland.  H.  S,  Pishcr 
wrote  "Olden  Times,  or  Pennsylvania  Rural  Life 
Some  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  and  Madison  J.  Cawem 
"Accolon  of  Gaul  and  other  Poems."  "Laks 
Lyrics,"  by  W.  W.  Campbell  came  from  Canada, 
as  did  "  Madeleine  and  other  Poems,"  by  James 
McCarPoll.  "  Tlie  Wooing  of  Grandmother  Grey" 
was  told  by  Kate  Tsnnatt  Woods ;  and  a  Christ- 
mas souvenir  was  "The  Yule  Log."  by  Celia 
Thaxter,  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  B.  Humphrey. 
Collections  of  the  poems  of  the  late  Edmrd 
Rowland  Sill  were  made  in  two  dainty  T<dame8. 
Other  noteworthy  books  include :  "  Christmas 
Carillons,"  by  Annie  Chambers-Ketchum :  "The 
Children  and  other  Poems,"  by  Charles  IL  Vkk^ 
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inson  ;  "  Bluebird  Notes,"  by  Ira  Billman  ; 
"Poems,*'  by  J.  A.  Egerton;  "The  Rose  of 
Flame,"  by  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich  ;  "  Mother 
Carey's  Chickens,"  by  Wilbur  Larremore;  and 
** Poems,"  by  Carlotta  Perry.  "In  Realms  of 
Gold,"  by  James  B.  Kenyon,  whose  "  Out  of  the 
Shadows"  has  won  high  praise,  passed  to  a 
second  edition.  "  Idyls  of  the  Golden  Shore," 
by  H.  Maxwell,  refer  to  California;  Walter 
Lnmed  wrote  "Between  Times":  W.A.IUce, 
**  Through  Broken  Reeds " ;  and  Caroline  May. 
**  Lays  of  Memory  and  Affection."  "  Rebel 
Rhymes "  were  by  Elizabeth  J.  Hereford ; 
. "  The  Masque  of  Death,"  by  George  L.  Hildreth ; 
and  Harriet  McE.  Kimbalt  put  forth  a  volume 
of  "Poems."  "Sacred  Idyls"  was  a  metrical 
TersioD  of  Solomon's  Song,  by  James  Strong; 
the  author  of  "Thine  Forever,"  famished  "In 
Uie  PresBDce";  and  " Reliques  of  the  Chri8t,"by 
Denia  Woitman  were  abore  the  average  of  relig- 
ious verse.  To  drama  of  the  lightest  type  belong 
"  To-ni^t  at  Eight,"  comedies  and  comediettas 
by  Fauny  Aymer  Mathews ;  "  The  Mouse  Trap 
and  other  Farces,"  by  William  D.  Howells; 
"  EarW  Vows  "  and  "  On  Guard/*  by  C.  Townsend ; 
and  "  The  Nov  Pradora,"  by  Harriet  H.  Robin- 
son. Elizabeth  Porter  Gould  selected  "G^emsfnnn 
Walt  Whitman,"  D.  R  Dnffleld  "Stray  Leaves 
of  Life."  "  Musical  MoTements"  was  an  anon^- 
mons  selection  of  prose  and  verse,  and  "  Curiosi- 
ties of  Matrimony"  an  odd  compilation  by  W. 
Odlio.  Popular  verse  for  elocution  was  J.  C. 
Harvey's  "Lines  and  Rhymes."  An  unusaally 
Bood  anthology  was  presented  by  George  Cary 
Bggleston  iu  "American  War  BallMS  and 
Lyrics." 

Critieigm  and  €(«neral  LIteratnre,— Un- 
der this  heading  come  "  PIssays,"  by  Henry  T. 
King,  and  "  Essays.  Religious,  Social,  and  Politi- 
cal,'*^ by  David  A.  Waason,  "  Days  out  of  Doors," 
by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  recorded  a  naturalist's 
rambles  about  home.  George  H.  Ellwanger  told 
"The  Gaxdea*9  Story"  in  a  new  and  attractive 
way.  Horace  Lunt  gave  us  "  Across  Lots,"  and 
Bradford  Torrey  "  A  Rambler's  Lease."  "  In- 
door Studies,"  was  a  new  departure  by  John  Bur- 
roughs from  the  realm  of  nature  into  that  of 
man.  "Stray  Leaves  of  Literature,"  was  the 
title  of  thirteen  essays  by  Fraderiok  Saunder^ 
author  of  "Salad  for  the  Solitaiy."  From  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell  we  had  English  Lands,  Letters, 
and  Kings,"  and  "  French  Traits,"  by  W.  C. 
Brownell,  was  an  essay  in  comparative  criticism. 
Prom  A.  S.  Hill  came  five  papers  on  "  Our  Eng- 
lish," and  "  The  Jew  in  English  Fiction/*  was 
the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  Rabbi 
David  Philipson.  Henry  Van  Dyke  wrote  on 
"  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson  " ;  T.  Davidson,  "  Pro- 
l^mena  to  *  In  Meraoriam ' "  ;  and  W.  J.  Alex- 
^^or  '*  An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert 
Browning."  Hiram  Corson  wrote  also  "  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Studv  of  Shakespeare,"  and 
"The  True  Story  of  Uamlet  and  0[:^elia"wa8 
a  new  intwpretation  with  a  striking  theory 
evolved  by  Fredericka  R  Gilchrist  "Scottish 
Poets  in  America  "  wasa  collection  of  sketches  by 
J.  D.  Ross,  and  Ivan  Panin  furnished  "  Lectures 
on  Russian  Literature."  "  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice," a  series  of  brief  essays  by  H.  C.  Trumbull, 
filled  six  smdl  volumes.  W,  Dixey  explained 
"  The  Trade  of  Authorship."  Charles  W.  Hut- 


son  prepared  "  A  History  of  French  Literature," 
and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  also  made 
of  the  "  Mannal  of  Historical  Literature,"  of 
Charles  K.  Adams.  To  the  literature  of  folk- 
lore belong  "  Korean  Tales,"  by  H.  N.  Allen,  For- 
eign Secretary  of  Leration  for  Korea;  "Pawnee 
Hero  Stories,''  by  G.  B.  Grinnell ;  "  The  Tree  of 
Mythology,"  by  C.  De  B.  Mills ;  and  "  Legends 
and  Myths  of  Hawaii,"  bv  his  Muesty_King 
Ealakana,  edited  I7  R.  M.  Daggett,  late  United 
States  minister  at  the  islands.  Selections  of  value 
were :  "  Character  and  Comment,"  from  the  nov- 
els of  William  D.  Howells,  by  Minnie  Macoun ; 
"  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Humorous  Au- 
thors," by  C.  Morris;  and  "The  World's  Beat 
Books  "  in  the  opinion  of  Frank  Parsons  and  F. 
E.  and  Richardson  Crawford.  Huntingdon  Smith 
compiled  a  "Oentoiy  of  American  Literature  " ; 

The  Ideals  of  the  Republic,"  or  "  Great  Woids 
from  Great  Americans,"  appeared  without  the 
name  of  the  arranger;  and  "  Two  Thousand  and 
Ten  Choice  Quotations  in  Prose  and  Poetiy" 
were  put  together  by  T.  W.  Handford.  "  Ano- 
nyms, a  Dictionary  of  Revealed  Authorship,"  by 
William  Cushing,  supplemented  the  first  and 
second  series  of  "Initials  and  I^ndcoiyms,"  by 
that  author.  Anna  L.  Ward  edited  a  valuable 
"  Dictions^  of  Quotations  in  Prose  from  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Authors,"  and  "  Fact.  Fanev, 
and  Fable  "  was  compiled  by  Henry  F.  Reddall. 
William  J.  Rolfe  edited  "  Select  Poems  of  Words- 
worth." with  notes,  and  "  Fury  Tales  in  Prose 
and  Verse."  "The  Seientifio  Papers  of  Asa 
Gray  "were  published  in  two  volumes,  as  selected 
and  arraD«|d  by  Charles  S.  Sargent,  and  "  The 
Complete  Works  of  Rowland  G.  Hazard  "  were 
edited  in  four  volumes  by  Caroline  Hazard. 
Two  volumes  were  issued  of  the  "  Century  Dio> 
tionary,"  edited  by  William  Dwight  Whitney. 

Polttleal,  Social,  and  Horal  Science.— To 

S'litics  belong:  "The  State,  Elements  of  His- 
rical  and  Practical  Politics,"  by  Woodnw  Wil- 
son ;  "  Essays  on  Govemment,"Dy  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell;  "The  Political  Problem."  by  Albert 
Stickney,  dealing  with  our  present  methods  of 
election;  a  study  of  "The  Australian  Ballot 
System  as  embodied  in  the  Legislation  of  Vari- 
ous Countries,"  by  J.  H.  Wigmore ;  and  "  Politics 
as  a  Duty  and  a  Career,"  by  Moorfield  Storey. 
"An  Appeal  to  Pharaoh,"  anonymous,  was  a 
proposed  "  radical  solution  of  the  negro  prob- 
lem "  by  deportation.  Philip  A.  Bruce  treated 
of  "  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman,"  and 
J.  R.  Brackett  of  "The  Kegro  in  Maiyland," 
and  "  Pleas  for  Progress,"  by  Atticus  G.  Hay- 
good,  discussed,  with  other  topics,  the  needs  of 
the  negro.  Edwin  Sutherland  foretold  "The 
Destiny  of  America,  the  Inevit^le  Political 
Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  and 

firoeeedings  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  at  Co- 
umbia.  May  8-11,  1889,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  "The  Scotch-Irish  in  America."  E. 
S.  Wheeler  wrote  on  "  Prohibition  "  ;  Q.  lies,  on 
"  The  Liquor  Question  in  Politics  " ;  J.  N.  Steams. 
"The  Constitutional  Prohibitionist";  uid"The 
Political  Prohibitionist  for  1889 "was  a  hand- 
book for  the  aggressive  temperance  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  connection  with  the  subject 
may  be  mentioned  "  Alcohol  Inside  and  Out," 
by  Elisha  Chenerv,  M.  D.  "  The  National  Sun- 
day Law,"  by  Aionzo  T.  Jones,  was  an  argu- 
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ment  before  the  United  States  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  from  the  same  author 
we  hare  "  Civil  Government  and  Religion,  or 
Christianity  and  the  American  Constitution." 
"  Institutes  of  Economics,"  was  a  succinct  text- 
book of  political  economy,  by  Elisha  B.  An- 
drews ;  David  A.  "Wells  published  "  Recent  Eco- 
nomic Changes  " ;  Edward  Atkinson,  "  The  In- 
dustrial Progress  of  the  Nation,  Consumption 
Limited,  Prodnotion  Cnlimited,"  artioles  col- 
lected from  ma^zines;  Richard  T.  Ely,  "An 
Intxodnction  to  Political  Economr " ;  and  B.  C. 
Lnnt,  "  The  Present  Condition  of  ^Iconomic  Sci- 
ence." Vol.  II  of  "  Ultimate  Finance,"  by  W. 
N.  Blaok,  also  appeared.  Publications  of  the 
American  Gcohomic  Association  were  "  Malthus 
and  Ricardo.**  by  Simon  N.  Patten ;  "  The  Study 
of  Statistics,"  by  Davis  R.  Dewey;  "  Analysis  in 
Political  Economy,"  by  W.  W.  Folwell;  a"  The- 
ory of  Wa^s,"  by  Stuart  Wood ;  and  "  Possibility 
of  a  Scientific  Law  of  Wages  "  and  E,  Andrew^ 
" An  Honest  Dollar."  "Land  Politics  of  the 
United  States  "  were  the  subject  of  a  paper  b^ 
President  James  C.  Welling,  of  Columbian  Uni- 
Teraity.  "  Outlines  of  a  New  Science,"  by  E.  J. 
DonnelL  had  reference  to  the  tariff  question. 
0.  W.  Baker  discussed  "Monopolies  and  the 
People."  "  The  Public  Regulation  of  Railways  " 
was  considered  by  W.  B.I)abney.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  at  Washington,  on  "  Foreign 
Commeroe  and  Navigation,  was  issued,  and 
"  Trade  and  Transportation  between  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  America,"  by  W.  E.  Curtis, 
was  a  pablioation  of  the  State  Department  The 
"Manual  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Inter- 
oonrse  between  the  United  States  and  Span- 
ish America  for  the  Tear  1889  "  also  appeared. 
Nicholas  Paine  Gilman  made  a  careful  study  of 
ProfltSharing  between  Employer  and  Em- 
ployS  " ;  Rev.  D.  R  MoAnally  discussed  •*  The 
iTneraployed,  who  they  are,  why  they  are 
idle,  and  what  is  the  Outlook  " ;  and  Hagt>  Bil- 
gram,  "  Involuntary  Idleness."  Helen  Campbell 
wrote  "Prisoners  of  Poverty  Abroad,"  and  C. 
Osborne  Ward  "  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Work- 
ing People,  from  the  Earliest  Known  Period  to 
the  Adoption  of  Christianity  by  Constantine." 
"A  Treatise  on  Co-operative  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,"  by  Seymoor  Dexter,  was  a  vala- 
abte  contribution."  G.  E  Blakelee  published  an 
'*  Industrial  Cyclopiedia,"  and  J.  C.  Simonds,  J. 
T.  McEnnis,  and  J.  C.  Ridpath,  "  The  Panorama 
of  the  World's  Great  Nations,  Social,  Industrial, 
uid  PoUticaL"  L.  P.  McCartey  edited  the  "  An- 
nual Statistician  and  Economist  for  1889." 
"  Grime  "  was  studied  as  to  its  nature,  causes, 
treatment,  and  prevention,  by  3.  M.  Green;  Jo- 
seph H.  Crooker  propounded  "Problems  in 
American  Society,"  and  Jamea  A.  Skilton  wrote 
on  the  "  Evolution  of  Society."  Vol.  XXI  of 
United  States  Census  Reports  was  by  F.  H. 
Wines  on  "  The  Defective,  Dependent,  and  De> 
linquent  Classes  of  the  Population  of  the  United 
StMes,  as  returned  at  the  Tenth  Ceusos,"  aad 
*'  Anarchy  and  Anarchists  "  was  a  history  of  the 
Chicago  Haymarket  conspiracy,  by  Michael  J. 
Schaack,  captain  of  the  police  on  duty  at  time  of 
the  riot.  A  most  important  contribution  to  sta- 
tistics of  social  science  was  '*  A  Report  on  Mar- 
riage and  IMvoroe  in  the  United  States,  1867- 


1886,"  by  Carroll  IX  Wright,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  issued  in  December,  1889,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing-office.  D.  Convers  wrote 
"  Marriage  and  Invoroe  in  the  United  States, 
as  they  are,  and  as  they  ought  to  be " ;  W.  L. 
Snyder  "  The  Geography  of  Marriage,  or  Legal 
Perplexities  of  Wedlock  in  the  United  States. 

Theology.— "  Our  Christian  Heritage,"  by 
James.  Cardinal  Gibbon^  was  addressed  to  the 
Catholic  Churdi  at  larveu  Charles  Woodruff 
Shields  published  Vol  Ilof  "PhUoaophia  Ulti- 
ma," or  "  Science  of  the  Sciences,"  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminarr 
Vol.  VI  of  "Current  Discussions  in  Theology." 
"  The  Tests  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Truth,* 
James  McCoeh,  was  the  second  series  of  lectares 
on  the  "  Merrick  Foundation  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University^  the  first  being"  Christian 
Education,"  by  Daniel  Curry.  "Whithert  O 
whitherf  tell  me  wherel"  also  bv  Dr.  McCosh, 
was  an  answer  to  the  "  Whither  t  of  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  Essays  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  "  The  Struggle  for 
Immortality."  George  S.  FuUerton  made  "A 
Plain  Argument  for  God,"  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Piatt 
asked  "£  Religion  dying  t"  M.  C.  PanhaU 
furnished  "Proots  of  Evolution."  J.  W.  Chad- 
wick  "Evolution  as  related  to  Religions 
Thought."  From  Rev.  Myron  Adams  we  nave 
"The  Continuous  Creation,"  an  application  of 
evolutionary  philosophy  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  from  James  T.  Bixby  "  Religion  and  Science 
Allies,"  "  Supernatural  Revelation"  was  from 
the  pen  of  CM.  Mead,  and  "The  Way:  tiieNar 
ture,  and  Means  of  Revelation"  irom  that  of 
John  F.  Weir.  "The  Progress  of  Religions 
Freedom  as  shown  in  the  History  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Acta"  was  a  contribution  from  Philip 
SchafF,  whose  "  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Poet- 
Nicene  Fathers"  reached  Vol.  XII  during  the 
year.  "  Readings  in  Church  History,"  by  James 
C.  Stone,  m^  be  ranked  with  "  The  History  and 
Teachings  of  the  Elarly  Church  as  a  Basis  for  the 
Reunion  of  Christendom,"  five  lectures  by  Bishop 
A,  C.  Coxe,  Bishop  G.  F.  Seymour,  and  other 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward  discussed  "  The  Church  in  Mod- 
em Society."  and  Richard  T.  Ely  "Social  As- 
pects of  Christianity."  "Methodist  Ejhsco- 
palianism"  was  Mrs.  Q.  W.  Chandler,  and 
"  Deaconesses  in  Burope,"  by  Jane  M.  Bancroft, 
and  "  Deaconesses  Ancient  uid  Modem,"  by 
Rev.  H.  Wheeler,  are  suggestive.  Rabbi  L  W. 
Wise  made  "  A  Defense  of  Judaism  verms  Prose- 
lytizing Christianity,"  and  works  of  a  polemical 
drift  were  "Romanism  and  the  Republic,"  by 
I.  J.  Lansing,  and  "Rome  in  Canada,"  by  C. 
Lindsey.  "  A  Church  and  her  Martyrs,"  hj  D. 
Van  Pdt,  contained  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Holland,  To  Biblical  research  belong:  "The 
Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  other 
Critical  Essays,"  from  unpublished  papers  of  the 
late  Ezra  Abbot ;  "  The  Bible  and  other  Ancient 
laterature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  L,  T. 
Townsend;  "The  Ghispel  of  Common  Senses"  as 
contained  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  bj  Charles  F. 
Deems ;  "  The  Bible  and  Modem  lliought."  bv 
G.  H.  Emerson;  "The  Gospel  in  the  Book  o'f 
Numbers,"  by  L.  R.  Dunn :  "  Indications  of  the 
Book  of  Job,'^'  by  B.  V.  Latch ;  and  "  The  Poetry 
of  Job,"  by  G.  H.  Gilbert.  "The  laXy  among 
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Thorns"  was  "A  Stndyof  the  Biblical  Drama 
entitled  the  Song  of  Songs,"  by  William  E.  Grif- 
fls.  Jacob  E.  Price  wrote  "Ine  Book  Divine," 
and  Nathaniel  West  "  Studies  in  Eschatolo^." 
Vol.  II  ot  "Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  ChristiaD, 
arranged  and  edited  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible,"  by  E.  T.  Bartlett  and  J.  P. 
Peters,  covered  "  Hebrew  Literature,"  and  Vol.  I 
of  the  "  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,"  by 
Drs.  Terry  and  Newhall,  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
"  The  Bible  View  of  the  Jewish  Church "  was 
presented  ^3y  Howard  Crosby.  "Aryans,  Sem- 
ites, and  Jews,'*  by  Lorenzo  Burge,  was  a  com- 
panion Tolume  to  "Preglacial  Man  and  the 
Aryan  Kaca"  "  Aryan  Sun  Myths,"  anonymous, 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  all  religions,  and 
"  New  Light  from  Old  Belipses,"  by  W.  M.  Page, 
corrected,  it  was  claimed,  errors  of  chronology 
and  harmonized  the  four  gospels.  E.  W.  Bice 
wrote  a  "People's  Commentajy  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  St  Luke/'  and  A.  C.  Kendrick  "  A 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews." 
"Studies -in  St.  Lake's  GhMpd^were  made  by 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  who  published  also  "  Prom 
Samuel  to  Solomon."  A.  N.  Brooks  and  D.  B. 
Ford  were  joint  authors  of  a  "  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans."  E.  I.  Erret  pre- 
pared, "Evenings  with  the  Bible."  Ross  C. 
Houghton  was  the  author  of  "John  the  Baptist, 
the  Forerunner  of  our  Lord,"  and  J.  N,  Fraden- 
bni^h  of  "  Old  Heroes,  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible." 
"  Famous  Women  of  the  Old  Testament "  was 
by  Morton  B.  Wharton,  and  "Studies  in  the 
Four  Gospels  for  Young  People,"  by  Rev.  Jesse 
L.  Hnribut  "  Word-Studies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment," Vol.  II,  was  a  scholarly  and  important 
contribution  hv  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  and  "  Notes 
on  Difficult  F^SBBges  in  the  New  Testament" 
were  provided  br  EUas  Kggs,  while  J.  W.  Ho- 
Ganrey  made  "Class  Notes  on  Sacred  History." 
Sermons  and  general  works  of  a  religious  order 
were:  "The  Dignity  of  Man,"bv  Bwhop  &  8. 
Harris,  ot  Michigan ;  "  Sermons  by  the  Late  E. 
R.  Welles  " ;  "  Signs  of  Promise,"  by  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott;  "The  Man  of  Galilee,"  hv  Atticus  O. 
Haygood;  "The  Immanent  60^  and  other 
Sermons,"  by  Abraham  W.  Jackson ;  "  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Unselfish,"  J.  L.  Peck ;  "  Liv- 
ing Questions,"  by  W.  Hathaway;  "Christian 
Thonght,"  sixth  series,  edited  by  Charles  F, 
Deems;  "Supreme  Things  in  their  Practical 
Relations,"  B.  F.  Burr;  "Diabology,"  the 
Bishop  Paddock  lectures  of  1889,  by  E.  H.  Jew- 
ett ;  "Christian  Manliness,"  by  J.  R.  Thompson ; 
"Belief," by  G.  L.  Chaney;  "Salvation," by  O. 
Cone:  «  Why  am  I  a  Friend! "  by  J.  J.  Cornell ; 
"Chnst  in  the  Life,"  by  W.  S.  Woodbridge; 
"Revelation,"  by  I.  M.  Atwood;  "Christ  and 
his  Teachings,"  a  second  volume  from  the  ser- 
mons of  the  late  A.  G.  Mercer ;  "  Believing  and 
Doing,"  sermons  by  L.  H.  R^ ;  "  Prophetic 
Lights"  and  "Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
by  E.  J.  Waggoner;  "Future  Probation  exam- 
ined," by  W.  Delos  Love ;  "  Christian  Doctrine," 
by  Jonathan  Weaver ;  "  The  Physiology  of  the 
Soul,"  by  J.  H.  Wythe ;  "  Recognition  after 
Death,"  by  J.  A.  Hodge;  "The  Sacramental 
Teaching  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  E.  A.  Jjarra- 
bee;  "Etinmanuel,  the  Story  of  the  Messiah," 
by  W.  F.  CooIot;  "Modem  Miracles,"  by  Leila 
Thompson,  with  pre&oe  by  Aleunder  McLaren ; 
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"  The  Perfection  of  Man  by  Charity,"  hr  Francis 
n.  R.  Buckler;  "Unto  the  Uttermost,'' by  J.  M. 
Campbell;  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  by  H. 
R.  Withers;  and  "Guide-Marks  for  Young 
Churchmen,"  by  Bishop  R.  H.  Wilmer,  of  Ala- 
bama J,  H.  Hnribut  .wrote  "  The  Lesson  Com- 
mentary on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons"  for  1890,  and  "Sermons"  on  the  same 
were  published  by  the  "Monday  Club."  John 
H.  Vincent  was  author  of  "  The  Church-School 
and  the  Sunday-School  Normal  Guide."  Annie 
Darling  wrote  "A  Message  for  the  King's 
Daughters,"  and  "Seed-Thoughts  for  Workers 
in  his  Name."  "Sun&hine  for  Dark  Hours"  was 
compiled  for  invalids  by  Chu'les  F.  Deems,  "Ad 
Lucem  "  by  Mary  LlOTd,  for  the  distr»sed,  and 
"Polished  Stones  and  Sharpened  Arrows,"  by 
C.  W.  Bibb,  for  the  stru^linR.  "Sermon  Stuff,* 
by  S.  D.  HcConnell,  was  a  ct^ection  of  skeleton 
sermons.  E.  Hungerford  prepared  "The  Ameri- 
can Book  of  Church  Service^*'  and  G.  T.  Shinn 
"King'sHandbookof  NotaUeEpiscopal  Churdies 
in  the  United  States."  R.  F.  Weidner  published 
Vol.  II  of  the  "  Theological  Encyclopsdia."  A. 
C.  Thompson's  "  Foreign  Missions  "  and  J.  Lig- 
gins's  "Great  Value  and  Success  of  Foreign 
Missions"  were  the  leading  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Nora  Marks  gave  "  Facts  about  the 
Salvation  Army."  R.  V.  Foster  wrote  "  A  Brief 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology";  K.  S. 
Kedney,  "Christian  Doctrine  harmonized  and 
its  Rationality  vindicated";  D.  B.  Purinton, 
"Christian  Theism";  and  "Theism"  was  the 
latest  of  "  Studies  in  Theology "  by  Bishop  R 
S.  Foster.  J.  C.  P.  Grumbine  treated  of  "An" 
Old  Religion,"  and  J.  T.  Sunderland  of  "  The 
Liberal  Christian  Ministry."  "Elsmere  Else- 
where," by  "a  disciple  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke,"  was  from  the  pen  of  Judge  B.  F.  Bum- 
ham.  "  Beacon  Lights  of  the  Reformation,"  by 
Robert  F.  Sample,  was  a  collection  of  lectures 
on  the  life  and  times  of  Wycliffe,  Savonarola,  and 
Luther,  and  "Lectures  on  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession on  the  Holman  Foundation,"  delivered 
during  twenty  years,  were  also  published  in  a 
large  volume.  Gatroll  Cutler  wrote  "The  Be- 
ginnings of  Ethics";  J.  A.  Hall,  "Glimpses  of 
Great  Fields";  and  W.  M.  Salter,  "Ethical  Re- 
ligion." "Agnosticism  and  other  Essays,"  by 
Edgar  Fawcett,  were  provided  with  a  prologue 
by  Robert  G.  IngersolL 

Jarisprndence.— Vol.  XXV  of  the  "  Statutes 
at  Large  of  the  United  States  "  covers  the  period 
from  December,  1887,  to  March,  1889,  and  wis 
issued  from  tl^  Govemment  Printing-OlBoe. 
From  the  same  source  came  also  Vol.  II  of 
"  Reports  and  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  "  and  the  "  First  Annual  Re- 

gort  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United 
tates  "  to  that  body  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,1888.  "Notflson  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Subsequent  Legislation  <d 
Congress"  were  published  by  J.  M.  Gould  and 
G.  P.  Tucker.  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,  as  seen  in  the  Development  of 
American  Lav  "  was  the  title  given  to  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Political  Science  Associ-- 
ation  of  the  University  of  Michigan  by  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  Henry  Hitchcock,  and  others,  and 
"  American  Constitutional  Law  "  was  treated  in 
two  Tolumea  by  J.  I.  C.  Hare.  A  fifth  edition 
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of  J.  F.  Dillon's  "  Bemoral  of  Causes  from  State 
Courts  to  Federal  Courts  "  was  revised  uid  en- 
and  adapted  to  the  act  of  March  3, 1887. 
*'  ^e  Border  I^Dd  of  federal  and  State  Decis- 
ions," by  G.  W.  Pepper,  was  the  Sharswood 
prize  essay  for  1889  in  the  Department  of  Law  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Universitv.  0.  P.  Shiras  com- 
piled "  Equity  Practice  in  the  United  States  Cir^ 
cuit  Courts."  "  The  Commentaries  on  American 
Law^of  Jam«a  Kent  were  edited  in  a  nviaed 
edition  with  notes  by  W.  M.  Xjacey,  and  Ameri- 
can notes  were  also  made  by  H.  'M.  Bumsey  on 
W.  S.  Shirley's  "  Selections  of  Leading  Cases  in 
the  Criminal  Law"  and  Herbert  Stephens's 
"  Law  relating  to  Actions  brought  for  Mali- 
cious Prosecution.'*  Overton  Howard  set  forth 
"  rnie  Life  of  lito  Law,"  or  its  universal  princi- 
ples. J.  D.  Lawson  published  Vols.  I  and  II 
of  "  Bights,  Remedies,  and  Practise  at  Law,"  to 
be  completed  in  seven  volumes,  and  D.  H.  Leahy 
wrote  the  "  American  Law  Primer."  "  Black- 
atone's  Elements  of  Law"  were  arranged  by 
Ulrio  Bliokensderfer  with  analytical  charts,  ta- 
bles, and  le^  definitions.  "The  Statute  of  Lim. 
itations  and  Adverse  Possession  "  was  treated  by 
H.  F.  BnsweU.  "  The  Law  of  Arrest  on  CrimLniu 
Chaives,"by  J.  O.  Hawley.and  a"  Treatiseon  Crim- 
inal Procedure,"  by  Stewart  Bapalje,  were  supple- 
mented by  a  "  Brief  on  the  Modes  of  proving  the 
Facts  most  frequently  in  Issue,  or  coUateratly  in 
Question,  on  the  Trial  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Cnses,"  by  Austin  Abbot,  and  a  '*  Brief  for  the 
Trial  of  Criminal  Cases,"  by  that  author  and  W. 

G.  Beeoher.  "  Privileged  Communications  as  a 
Branch  of  Legal  Eviifence  "  was  by  J.  F.  Hage- 
man.  6.  E  Harris  vrrote  a  '*  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Subrogation  " ;  Beach  C.  Fisk,  Jr.,  "  A 
Manual  of  the  Law  of  Wills  "  ;  and  James  L. 
Bi^op,  "  A  Supplement  to  the  "Treatise  on  In- 
solvent Debtors."  Christopher  O.  Tiederman 
was  author  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Com- 
mercial Paper,"  and  the  "Principles of  Commer- 
cial Law  "  were  laid  down  for  students  by  R.  H. 
Thornton.  J.  G.  Woemer  wrote  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  American  Law  of  Administration,"  and  Si- 
mon G.  Croawell  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  Re- 
lating to  Executors  and  Administrators."  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Non-Contract  Law  "  were  from 
the  pen  of  Joel  P.  Bishop,  and  "  The  General 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts "  were  put 
into  the  form  of  rules  for  students  by  Reuben 

H.  Benjamin.  W.  A.  Keener  published  Vtl  11 
of  "  A  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Quasi- 
Contracts."  "  Corporations  "  were  treated  by 
W.  W.  Cook,  W.  W.  Smith  wrote  "  A  Treatise 
on  Private  Corporations,"  and  James  Parsons 
made  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Part- 
nership." Four  volumes  of  "  Leading  Cases  in 
the  Law  of  Real  Property  as  decided  in  the 
American  Courts "  were  published  by  Q.  Shars- 
wood and  H.  Budd,  and  "  Select  Cases  and  Other 
Authorities  on  the  Law  of  Property,"  by  J.  G. 
Gray.  Joseph  W.  Errant  vrrote  "  The  Law  relat- 
ing to  MercantOe  Agencies";  E.  B.  Mechem, 
■"A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Agency";  P.  S. 
Vfait,  **  A  Treatise  on  Fraudulent  Conveyances 

,  and  Creditors'  Bills  "  ;  and  "  Precedents  Legal 
and  Commercial "  were  by  E.  K.  Olmstead  and 
C.  Putzel.  C.  H.  Wiltsie  wrote  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  foreclosing  Mortgages," 
and  H.  A.  Hart  and  L.  K.  Rhodybeck  *'  Pointets, 


a  Brief  Digest  of  Debt,  Intoi«et>  Usury,  Mort- 
gage, and  Foreclosure."  "Assessors  and  Col- 
lectors" was  by  G.  W.  Cothran.  To  insurance 
belong :  "  A  Digest  of  Insurance  Cases,"  by  J.  A. 
Finch ;  "  The  Laws  of  Insurance,"  by  J.  B.  Por- 
ter and  W.  P.  Craies,  edited  with  notes  and 
American  coses  bv  H.  Darrach,  and  "  A  History 
of  Insurance  in  Philadelphia  for  Two  Centuries," 
by  J.  A.  Fowler.  Patent  law  was  extensively 
treated.  Osborne  &  Co.  punished"  Patent  Iaw; 
Merritt  B.  Hill,"  The  Laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Patents  and  Trade  Marks  " ;  Hector 
T.  Penton,  "  The  Law  of  Patents  for  Designs, 
etc."  ;  and  W,  Lowery,"  Decisions  on  the  Law  of 
Patents  for  Inventions  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,"  making  Vols.  VII,  VIII, 
X,  and  XI  of  Brodix's  "  Amenoui  and  English 
Patent  Cases."  "  An  Experienced  and  Success- 
ful Inventor,"  uionymous,  prepared  an  "In- 
ventor's Manual."  "  Manual  of  Laws  relating  to 
Pensions  "  was  also  wionymous.  "  Decisions  re- 
lating to  Public  Lands"  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  General  Land  Office  were  edited 
by  S.  V.  Prondflt,  and  the  "  Mining  Reports  "  of 
B.  &  Morrison  reached  Vol.  Xv.  "A  Plain 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce " 
was  drawn  up  by  E,  A.  Haves  and  G.  W.  Austin. 
Lelia  J.  Bobinson  compiled  for  popular  use 
"  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife."  J.  B.  Conk- 
ling,  under  the  name  of  "  Marriage  and  Drrorce," 
presented  an  abstract  of  the  latest  divorce  laws 
of  all  the  States,  and  G.  A.  Endlich  and  L.  Rich- 
ards set  forth  "The  Rights  and  Uabilities  of 
Married  Women  in  Pennsylvania.**  "The  Pow- 
ers and  Duties  of  Police  O'fflcers  "  were  stated  by 
B.  H.  Vickers,  and  "  Burial  Law  "  bj;  J.  H.  Cor- 
win.  "  Road  Legislation  for  the  American  State," 
was  by  J.  W.  Jenks.  H.  A.  Gaston  prepared  "  The 
People's  Enoyclopiediaof  Law,"and"The  Amer- 
ican aftd  English  Cyclopedia  of  Law"  oompilad 
under  editorial  snpemsion  of  J.  H.  Merrill, 
reached  Vol.  X.  "American  State  Reports," 
edited  by  A.  C.  Freeman,  reached  its  ninth  vol- 
ume ;  "  American  and  English  Corporation 
Cases,"  Vol,  XXV  ;  and  "  American  and  English 
Railroad  Cases,"  Vol.  XXXVII.  Vols.  XXIX 
and  XXX  of  Myer's  "  Federal  Decisions  "  ap- 
peared, completing  the  work.  "  National  Bank 
Cases,"  by  Irving  Browne,  contained  decisiiMis 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  relating  to 
national  banks  between  1881  and  1889.  L  F. 
Paul's  "United  SUtes  Digest"  reached  VoL 
XIX,  and  "  The  Complete  Di^  "  covered  July 
to  December,  1888.  "  American  Cnminal  Re- 
ports" of  J.  Gibbons  reached  VoL  VII,  and  in 
addition  to  the  yearly  reports  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  numerous  puolications  having  refer- 
ence to  local  legal  procedure  and  practice  were 
issued. '  W.  F.  Wernse  &  Co.  published  a  "United 
States  Real  Estate  and  Law  Directory,"  and  the 
fourth  annual  issue  was  made  of  "  Story's 
Digest  and  Directory  of  Lawyers." 

Medicine  and  Surgery.— But  few  works  were 
published  by  American  authors  on  these  subjects. 
The  leading  were  :  "  Pathogenetic  and  Clinical 
Repertory  of  the  most  Prominent  Symptoms  of 
the  Head,"  by  C.  Neidhard ;  "  Cerebral  Localiza- 
tion in  its  Practical  Relations,"  by  C.  K.  Mills ; 
"  The  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children,''  by  W.  Osier; 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous  Exhaustion." 
by  George  M.  Beard,  edited  with  notes  and  oddi- 
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tions  by  A.  D.  Rockwell ;  "  The  Science  of  Life," 
by  W.  H.  Parker,  a  treatise  on  nervous  and  phy- 
sical debOity;  "Therapeutics  of  Nervous  Uia- 
eases,"  by  Charles  Porter  Hart;  "Syphilis  of 
the  Nervous  System,"  by  H.  C.  Wood;  "The 
Diagnosis  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Acute  In- 
testinal Obstmction."  by  Reginald  H.  Fitz ;  "  On 
Disordered  Digestion  and  Dyspepsia,"  by  Frank 
Woodbary ;  "  Exploration  of  the  Chest  in  Health 
and  Disease,"  by  Stephen  S.  Burt ;  an  "  Atlas 
of  the  Fatholofncal  Anatomy  of  the  Lungs,"  by 
IVilson  Fox;  "Outlines  of  the  Clinical  Chemis- 
try of  the  Urine,"  by  0.  A.  MacMunn ;  *'  Practi- 
cal Notes  on  Urinai^  Analysis,"  by  W.  D.  Can- 
field;  "Diphtheria,  Its  Nature  and  Treatment," 
by  C.  E.  Biltington ;  "  The  Storv  of  the  Bac- 
teria," by  Thomas  Mitchell  Fmdden ;  "  Modem 
Treatment  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidney," 
by  A.  L.  Loomis ;  "  Lectures  on  Blight's  Dis- 
ease," by  Robert  Saundby;  "Diseases  of  Wom- 
en," by  F.  H.  Davenport,  a  manual  of  non-surgi- 
cal gyn»cology ;  "  Obatetric  Synopsis,"  by  J.  S. 
Stewart;  "A  Text^Book  of  Gynecology,"  by  A. 
C.  Copperthwaite ;  "A  System  of  OlMtetrics  by 
American  Authors,"  edited  by  Barton  C.  Hirst, 
VoL  II ;  and  "  The  Diagnosis  and  Traataient  of 
Bxteft-Uterine  Fiwian^,"  by  J.  Strahan.  A 
"  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  "  and  a 
**  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics," 
by  Roberts  Bartholow,  were  each  revised  and  en- 
larged in  a  seventh  edition.  "  Gyiuecological 
Electro-Therapeutics  "  wa?  by  Horatio  R.  Bige- 
low;  "A  Handbook  of  Obstetrical  Nursing,"  by 
Anna  M.  Fullerton ;  "  Monthly  Nursing,"  oy  A. 
Worcester,  a  second  and  revised  edition;  "A 
Treatise  on  Headache  and  Neuralgia,"  by  J.  L. 
Commg;  '•The  Praotioe  of  Medicine,"  by  1.  J. 
M.  Qws ;  and  "  Homoeopthic  Treatment  of 
Rheumatism  and  Kindred  Diseases,"  by  D.  C. 
Perkins.  T.  Fillebrown  published  "A  Text- 
Boo^of  Operative  Dentistry,"  Clifford  Mitchell 
**  Dental  Cnemistry  and  Metallurgy."  Francke 
H.  Bosworth  was  the  author  of  "TraatlseB  <m 
DiMOBBS  of  the  Nose  and  Throat"  in  two  vol- 
ames,  one  of  which  appeared ;  J.  M.  Harding,  of 
"  A  Treatise  on  Catarrh  and  Kindred  Diseases  " ; 
and  A.  H.  Buck  of  "  A  Manual  of  Diseases  of 
the  Em"  "  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear," 
by  C  H.  Burnett,  was  No.  5  of  "  Practical  Lessons 
in  Nursing."  Francis  Valfc  published  "  Lectures 
on  the  Errors  of  Refraction  and  their  Correction 
with  Glasses";  Douglas  Graham.  "Massage"; 
and  Brandreth  Symonds,  a  "  Manual  of  Chemis- 
try" for  medical  students.  Vols.  VI  and  VII  of 
"  A  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences," 
edited  by  A.  H.  Buck,  in  eight  volumes,  ap- 
pearedf  as  did  Cuthbert  Bowen's  "  Handbook  of 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  uid  Therapeutics," 
and  **  A  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica  and  Hom- 
oBopathic  Therapeutics"  by  Timothy  F.  Allen. 
"  Favorite  Prescriptions  of  Distinguished  Prac- 
titioners "  were  collected  by  B.  WT  Palmer,  and 
J.  M.  Keating  edited  a  "  Cyclopsxlia  of  Diseases 
of  Children  "  in  four  volumes,  one  of  which  was 
issued.  Wesley  Mills  wrote  "A  Text-Book  of 
Animal  Physiology  " ;  C.  E.  A.  Semple,  "  Essen- 
tials of  ethology  and  Morbid  Anatcnny  " ;  James 
Young,  a  "  Synopsis  of  Human  Anatomy." 

The  few  books  in  snrgeir  included:  "Opera- 
tions in  SurgoTr,"  by  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson;  "A 
Cootribution  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord," 


by  William  Thorbum ;  and  "  Experimental  Sur- 
gei^,"  "Intestinal  Surgery,"  and  "  Surgical  Bac- 
teriology," by  NichoUe  Senn.  "  Wo<»'s  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Monographs,"  was  a  series  initi- 
ated during  the  year.  "  Operations  on  Nerves," 
by  Maurice  H.  Richardson,  filled  forty-six  pages, 
and  VoL  VII  of  "  Transactions  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association "  was  published,  as  also 
Vol.  X  of  the  "  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Sur^n-Qeneral's  Office."  "A  Manual 
of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Prompt  Aid 
to  the  Injured  "  was  a  valuable  work  AlnUi 
H.  Doty,  designed  for  military  and  civil  use,  and 
Glentworth  R.  Butler  preiHued  "  Emergency 
Notes."  Harold  P.  Brown  wrote  on  "  The  Com- 
parative Danger  to  Life  of  the  Alternating  and 
Continuous  Electrical  Currents." 

Ctoneral  Scl6Bee.~-The  books  of  science  pub- 
lished in  1888  were  mainly  of  a  popular  type,  or 
text-books  of  principles  applied  in  the  useful 
arts.  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  and  its 
Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man  "  was  pub- 
lished by  George  F.  Wright,  with  an  appendix  on 
"  The  Probable  Cause  of  Glaciation,"  by  Warren 
Upham.  "  The  Bermuda  Islands "  were  the 
latest  study  of  Angelo  Heilprin,  and  N.  S.  Sha- 
ler**  "Aspects  of  the  Earth"  was  deservedly 
commended.  Charies  A.  Toung  was  the  author 
of  "A  Text-Book  ot  General  Astronomy."  W. 
H.  Parker  wrote  "  Familiar  Talks  on  Astrono- 
my," and  Garrett  P.  Serviss  "  Solar  and  Plane- 
tary Evolution."  "  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Winds  "  was  from  the  pen  of  W.  FerrelL  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Evolution,"  by  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols, 
"  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civil- 
ization," by  Minot  J.  Savage,  "The  Evolution 
of  Animal  Life,"  by  R<ffi8iter  W.  Raymond,  and 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Earth,"  by  L.  G.  Janes, 
belonged  to  the  Modem  Science  Essayist  Bul- 
letins of  the  United  States  National  Museum 
were :  "  The  Batrachia  of  North  America,"  by  E. 

D.  Cope;  *'  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Cetaceans,"  by  F.  W.  Trae ;  **  A  Prelimi- 
nary Catalogue  of  the  Shell-bearing  Marine  Mol- 
lusks  and  Brachiopods  of  the  Soutneastem  Coast 
of  the  United  States,"  by  W.  Healey  Dall;  and 
a  "  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  the  Described 
Transformations  of  North  American  Lepidop- 
tera."  by  H  Edwards.  W. H.Edwards's "Butter- 
fiies  of  North  America"  was  continued;  S.  H. 
Scudder  described  *'  The  Butterflies  of  the  East- 
ern United  States  and  Canada"  in  three  vol- 
umes; and  H.  Nehriing's  "North  American 
Birds,"  Part  I  of  a  series  of  twelve  was  issued. 
"  The  Elements  of  Botany,"  by  E.  S.  Bastm,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  becEune  a  "  College  Botany  " ; 
and  J.  H.  Newell  edited  "A  Reader  in  Botany." 

.  Scientific  books  for  children  were :  "  Birds 
ttirough  an  Opera  Glass,"  by  Florence  A.  Mer- 
riaro ;  "  Up  and  down  the  Brooks  "  and  "  The 
Second  Year  of  the  Look-abont  Club,"  by  Mary 

E.  Bamford  ;  and  "  The  Story  of  a  Mountain,"  by 
Uncle  Lawrence."  "  Insects  injurious  to  Fruits" 
were  specffled  by  William  Saunders.  Director  of 
Experimental  Farms  of  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da, uid  "Soil-Fertilization"  was  treated  by  A, 
B.  Griffiths.  "Wines  and  Vines  of  California" 
was  by  F.  E.  Wait  Coal  and  the  Cc«l  Mines" 
was  illustrated  by  the  author,  Homer  Green; 
"Thirty-six  Obserrstions  on  Common  Miners 
als  "  wore  made  by  H,  L,  Clapp ;  and  J.  Eggles- 
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ton  compiled  "A  Catalogae  of  Minerals"  for 
the  use  of  museums,  another  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  C.  Q-.  W.  Lock 
wrote  "  Practical  Gold  Mining,"  and  H.  Phelps 
"Practical  Marine  Surveying."  Vol.  XXH  of 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Tenth  Census 
was  "  On  Power  and  MaehineiT  employed  in 
Manufactures,"  by  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  and  H. 
Hall  furnished  a  "  Report  on  the  Ice  Industry 
of  the  United  Stated  G-.  L.  Spencer  prepared 
"A  Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and 
their  Chemists."  From  the  Chaatauqua  press 
we  have  "  The  Chaatauqua  Course  in  Physics  " ; 
from  H.  N.  Chute,  "filementary  Practical 
Physios";  from  J.  Richards,  a  "Manual  of 
Machine  Construction  " ;  from  J.  M.  Wbitham, 
"  Steam  Engine  Design  " ;  from  R.  H.  Thurston, 
"The  Development  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Steam  Engine " ;  from  CecU  H.  Peabody,  for 
technical  schools,  *'  Therrao-dynamics  of  the 
Steam  Engine  " ;  from  S.  E.  Tillman,  "  Elemen- 
tary Lessons  in  Heat " ;  from  Mansfield  Merri- 
man,  "  A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics  "  ;  from  Gt.  R. 
Bodmer,  "Hydraulic  Motors";  from  I.  P. 
Church,  "  A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics  and  Pneu- 
matics " ;  and  from  T.  W.  Barber,  the"  Engineer's 
Sketch  Book  of  Mechanical  Movements."  "  Eco- 
nomic Value  of  Blectrio  Light  and  Power"  were 
treated  try  A.  R  Foote ;  **  Alternate  Current 
Transformer,"  in  two  Toluines,  by  J.  A.  Fleming ; 
"BUectriciW  in  our  Homes  and  Workshops," 
by  a  P.Walker;  "Modem  Electricity,"  by  T. 
Kirwin  ;  "  Practical  Electric-Bell  Pitting,"  by  P. 

C.  Allsop ;  and  W.  P.  Maycock  fumi^ed  "  Ptao- 
tic^  Electrical  Notes  and  Definitions."  "  The 
A.  B.  C.  of  Electricity  "was  set  down  by  W.H. 
UeadowoiDft. 

The  mathematical  works  included :  "  Elements 
of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,"  by  J.  D.  Runkle ; 
"  Elements  of  Infinitesmal  Calculus,"  by  J<»eph 
Bayma,  and  VoL  I.  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Linear 
Differential  Equations,"  by  T.  Craig. 

In  intellectual  science  we  have  "First  and 
Fundamental  Truths,"  by  James  McCosh ;  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philoso^y^  se- 
lected and  arranged  from  the  writings  of  w.  T. 
Harris  by  Marietta  Kies ;  "  Man,"  a  philosophical 
bMtise  on  the  homan  race,  in  three  books, 
anonymous ;  "  Evolution  of  the  Mind,"  by  R.  G. 
Eccles ;  a  "  Handbook  of  Psychology,"  by  James 
M.  Baldwin,  an  "Elementary  Psychology,"  by 

D.  Putnam,  and  *'  PBychology  as  a  Natural  Sci- 
ence applied  to  the  solution  of  Occult  Fsydiio 
Phenomena,"  by  C.  G.  Raue. 

Pine  Arts. — Vol.  II  of  the  sumptuous  "Cy- 
clopedia of  Music  and  Musicians,"  edited  by 
John  Denison  Cbamplin,  Jr.,  appeared  toward 
the  close  of  the  year.  Other  worlts  relating  to 
music  were  "  Musical  Analysis,"  by  A.  J.  Good- 
rich; "The  Story  of  Music,"  by  W.  J.  Hender- 
son ;  "  Musical  Instruments  and  their  Homes,"  by 
Mary  E.  Brown  and  W.  Adams ;  "  Chopin,  and 
other  Musical  Essays,"  by  H.  T.  Finck ;  a  "  His- 
tory of  (German  Song;  an  Account  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Vocal  Composition  in  Germany  from  the 
Time  of  the  Minnesingers  to  the  Present  Age," 
with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  leading  German 
composers,  by  Louis  G.  >El8on;  and  "Voices 
of  C&ldren,"  by  W.  H.  Leib.  Vol.  VI  of  "The 
Musical  Year-Book  of  the  United  States,  1888- 
1889"  also  was  iasoed.   G.  a  SeUhamer  wrote  a 


"History  of  the  American  Theatre  during  the 
Revolution  and  after,  1774-1792."  "The  Piw 
and  the  Stage  "  was  an  oration  delivered  before 
the  Goethe  Society  by  William  Winter  in  answer 
to  Dion  Boucicanit  An  address  was  also  ddiv- 
ered  at  Wellesley  College  by  Martin  Brimmer  tm 
the  opening  of  the  Parosworth  Art  SdiooL  T. 
C.Hailesprepareda"Manual  of  Drawing";  Ada 
Cone,  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  Perspective  " ;  aod 
C.  M.  Kurz  edited  "  National  Academy  Notes  and 
Complete  Catalogue  64th  Spring  Exhibition  "  of 
the  New  York  Academy  .of  Design.  Vol  I  of 
"  Amateur  Woric  lUustrated  "  appeared,  and 
"  Keedle-Craft "  and  "  Needle  and  ISrosh  "  were 
issued  by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company. 
"  An  Hour  with  Ddsarte  "  was  a  study  of  ex- 

Bression  in  elocution  by  Anna  Morgan.  Mrs.  M. 
Van  Rensselaer  published  "Six  Poitraits," 
biographic  papers  on  famous  artists. 

Notable  illustrated  books  were  "Selected  Etch- 
ings" and  "  Fac  Similes  of  Aquarelles  by  Ameri- 
can Artists,"  the  text  of  each  by  Bipl^  Hitch- 
cock; "Modem  American  Art."  with  text  by 
Ripley  Hitchcock,  Charles  De  Kay,  and  others: 
**  Homes  of  our  Forefathers  in  Boston,  Old  Eng- 
land,  and  Boston,  New  England,"  from  original 
drawings  by  Edwin  Whitefield ;  "  Historic  and 
Picturesque  Savannah,"  by  Georgia  Weymouth; 
Goupil's  "  Paris  Salon  of  *89  ";  "  Becoit  Enriiah 
Art,**  with  biographical  text  by  Walter  Bow- 
lands  ;  "  Salon  Celebrities  " ;  and  "  Selected  Paint- 
ings from  the  Paris  Exposition."  "Christmas 
Drawings  for  the  Human  Race,"  by  Thomas 
Nast,  was  the  first  collection  of  the  pictures  ot 
that  funiliar  ar^st  "The  Ooiet  Life,"- illus- 
trated by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  Alfred  Parsons, 
was  a  collection  of  "certain  verses  by  various 
hands,"  arranged  by  Austin  Dobson.  Irene  E 
Jerome  illustrated  "In  a  Pair  Countrv"  Mid 
"Essays  from  Outdoor  Papers"  of  thtmu 
Wentworth  Higginson ;  Lu^  J.  Bailey,'  Elea- 
nor E.  Morse,  and  others,  "  Flower  Fancies  "  of 
Alice  Ward  Bailey;  Dora  Wheeler,  the  "Epi- 
tbalamium"  of  Mary  Mathews  Baraes;  and 
Mary  Ceoilia  Spalding, "  A  Lost  Winter,"  a  poem 
of  Florida  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Ffaelpe.  "Off 
the  Weather  Bow,  or  Life's  Voyage,"  was  a 
dainty  volume  from  E.  N.  Little,  and  "Naiiond 
Songs  of  America  "  were  illustrated  in  colors  and 
monotints,  with  the  musio.  "  Voiice "  and 
"  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  were  founded  <n 
the  text  of  C.  Yriarte,  and  English  classics  that 
found  American  illustrators  were  "The  Low- 
Backed  Car"  of  Samuel  Lover,  by  W.  Magraih; 
"  The  Rivals  "  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  by 
Prank  M.  Gregory;  "Loma  Doone"  of  Bkck- 
more,  by  several  artists ;  "  The  Miller's  Daugh- 
ter "  of  Tennyson,  by  H.  W.  Pierce  and  othws; 
and  "  Rab  and  his  Friends  "  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
by  H.  Simon  and  E,  H.  Garrett. 

ToTtges  and  Trarels.— "  A  Race  with  the 
SuHi'^^by  Carter  H.  Harrison,  and  "  From  Jimaa 
to  Granada,"  by  James  H.  Chapin,  with  "  Bohe- 
mian Days,"  by  Mrs.  Chira  M.  Tadlock,  are  the  rec- 
ords of  most  extensive  travel  published  in  1889, 
and  to  this  class  of  books  belong :  *'  Aronnd-tbe- 
World  Stories,"  by  Oliver  Risley  Seward,  and 
*'  Footprints  of  Travel,"  by  Maturin  M.  BalloD, 
both dengned  to  interest  young  people^  "Euro- 
pean Glimpses  and  Glanoes  "  were  put  on  p«>er 
1^  J*.  It.  Emersonjand  "Sommer  Hciidays  is 
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the  title  of  traveling  notes  in  Earope,  made 
Theodore  Child,  previously  published  in  periodi- 
oalB.  "  The  Land  of  the  Vikine  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Tsar  "  vere  visited  by  £L  F.  Blackstock, 
and  Edwin  Asa  Dix  took  "  A  Midsummer's  Drive 
through  the  Pyrenees."  Frank  B.  Stockton,  in  a 
new  character,  **  Personally  Condocted  "  his  read- 
as  through  noted  and  picturesque  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Elizabeth  W.  Champney  described  the 
adventures  of  "  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Russia  and 
Turkey."  P.  A.  Ober  chronicled  "  The  Knock- 
about Club  ia  Spain,"  and  the  **  Zig-zag  Jour^ 
neys  "  of  Hesekiaii  Bntterworth  this  -jeBr  Tera 
made  in  the  British  Isles.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Pennell  brought  out  in  book  form  "Our  Journey  to 
tbeHebTides.  "Cathedralsand  Abbeys  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  forty-three  in  number,  had 
their  story  told  by  R.  Wheatley.  "In  and  around 
Berlin,"  by  Minerva  Brace  Norton,  contained  de- 
tails of  interest  to  her  sex,  and  "  Winters  in  Al- 

Sina,"  illustrated  by  the  author,  Frederick  A. 
ridgman,  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  artistic 
work  of  its  kind.  *'  Incidents  of  a  Collector's 
Rambles  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New 
Guinea,"  by  Sherman  F.  Denton,  was  a  novel 
story  of  an  original  undertaking  by  three  natu- 
ralists. The  attractions  of  Alaska  would  appear 
far  greater  than  is  usuallr  supposed,  judging 
from  "  The  New  Eldorado,"  Maturin  H.  Bdlou^ 
"Summer  Journey**  thither,  and  "Picturesque 
Alaska."  by  Abby  Johnson  Woodman,  com- 
mended in  an  introdnctory  note  by  the  poet 
Whittier.  Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia  "  was  the 
record  of  "  Eight  Months  with  the  Arctic  Whale- 
men "  spent  bv  Herbert  Ij.  Aldrich.  "  A  White 
Umbrella  In  Mexico  **  was  a  deUgbtfnl  book  by 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  amid  the  many  which  that 
country  has  called  forth,  and  to  which  are  to  be 
added  also  "  Sketches  from  the  Mountains  of 
Mexico,"  by  J.  R,  Plippin,  and  "  The  Boy  Trav- 
elers in  Mexico,"  by  Thomas  W.  Knox  Alice 
D.  C.  Plongeon  wrote  "  Here  and  there  in  Yu- 
catan," and  WoUred  Nelson  "Five  Tears  in  Pana- 
ma." "The  United  States,  Facts  and  Figures 
illustiating  the  Ph^cal  Geography  of  the  Coun- 
tiT  and  its  Material  Resources,"  by  Josiah  D. 
whitncy,wa8  written  for  and  in  part  published 
in  the  "  BncTclop»dia  Britannica."  The  local 
sketches  include  "  Studies  in  the  South  and 
West,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  "Cmisings 
in  the  Cascades,"  by  Q.  O.  Shields ;  **  Fif  tv  Tears 
on  the  MissisBippi,"  a  history  of  river  navigationt 
by  E.  W.  Gould;  and  •* Eight  Hundi«d  Miles 
in  an  Ambulance  "  (posthumous),  by  Laura  Win- 
throp  Johnson,  with  an  introduction  by  Greorge 
W.  Curtis,  describing  visits  to  forte  and  Indian 
agencies  in  Wyommg  Territory  and  beyond. 
''Florida  Days,  by  Margaret  Deland,  with  il- 
lustrations by  L.  K.  Harlow,  proved  a  dainty 
holidaj  volume.  Helen  Harconrt  wrote  **  Home 
Life  in  Florida,"  and  St  Geom  Rathbone 
"  Paddling  in  Florida."  Lee  Meriwether,  in 
"The  Tramp  at  Home,"  gave  us  much  that 
is  v^uable  and  interesting  about  ourselves  as 
a  people,  and  "An  Eastern  Tour  at  Home," 
by  Joel  Cook,  was  reprinted  from  the  Phila- 
Mlphia  "  Ledger."  Monro  Grant  edited  "  Pic- 
turesque  Quwec,"  with  a  preface  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  and  C.  F.  Holder  told  "  All  about 
Panden^**  "Jonathan  and  bis  Continent "  by 
Max  O'Rell,  and  "Jack  Allyn"  was  a  hnmoi> 


ous  treatment  of  American  society,  translated  by 
Mme.  Paul  Blouet  (wife  of  Max  O'Rell).  Works 
of  travel  in  foreign  languages  which  found 
American  translators  were  "  Into  Morocco,"  by 
Pierre  Loti,  and  "  Among  Cannibals."  by  G, 
Lumholtz.  "A  Visit  of  Japheth  to  Shem  and 
Ham,"  by  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  and  *'  Komo  Siga, 
the  Mountain  Chief,  or  Life  in  Assam,"  belonged 
to  the  missionary  field,  and  "Through  David's 
Realm,"  by  E.  Staats  de  Grote  Tompkins,  de- 
scribed a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  Appleton's 
Handbooks  of  American  Summer  and  Winter  Re- 
sorts appeared  for  1686,  and  a  Centennial  Inau- 
snration  Edition  of  **  Appleton's  Dictionary  of 
NewYoi^"  was  published.  T.  HcOjun  issued 
"  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States,** 
and  G.  P.  Cram  a  "universal  Atlaa" 

Edncattonal.— Vol.  XI  of  the  "  International 
Education  Series,"  edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  was 
from  R.  Q.  Boone,  and  was  devoted  to  "Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States:  Its  History  from  Uie 
Eariiest  Settlements."  Vol.  XII  of  the  same 
series,  by  L.  R.  Klemm,  treated  of  "European 
Schools.  "Contribution  to  American  Educa- 
tional History  No.  2,"  by  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
bore  as  secondary  title  "  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  University  of  Virginia,"  and  "  English  Cult- 
ure in  Virmma,"  by  W.  P.  Trent,  in  the  "Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,"  referred  to  the 
same  period.  C.  L.  Smith  wrote  "  The  History 
of  Education  in  North  Carolina,"  and  the  Edu- 
cational Bureau  at  Washington  issued  its  "Re- 
port," 1887-'88.  A.  S.  Welch  published  "The 
Teacher's  Psychology,"  and  Ellen  E.  Kenyon 
"  The  Coming  School,"  a  sequel  to  "  The  Young 
Idea,"  by  Caroline  B.  Le  Bow.  **  School  Law^ 
was  by  Henry  Tappan,  and  educational  mono- 
graphs were  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Aus- 
tria," by  E.  Hannak;  "Science-Teachings  in  the 
Schools,"  by  W.  N.  Rice ;  and  "  Graphic  Methods 
in  Teaching,"  by  Charles  Barnard.  "The  Es- 
sentials of  Method "  in  teaching  were  set  forth 
by  C.  De  Garmo,  and  "Teaching  Children  to 
think**  was  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  Tork  Society  of  Pedag<^  by  G.  B.  New- 
comb.  "  Physiological  Not^  on  Primary  Edu- 
cation and  the  Study  of  Languages "  was  from 
the  pen  of  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  and  J.  Taylor 
prepared  "  Notes  of  Lessons  for  Toung  Teach- 
ers. "Shall  we  teach  Geology!"  was  argued 
by  Alexander  Winchell.  "Form -Study  and 
Drawing  in  the  Common  School "  was  by  J.  H. 
French ;  "  Hints  for  Teacheis  of  Physiology,"  by 
H.  P..Bowditch ;  and  "  The  Teacher's  Manual  of 
Geography,"  by  J.  W.  Redway.  Among  text- 
books may  be  noted  "  How  to  study  Geography," 
by  Francis  W.  Parker;  B.  T.  Conklin^  " Com- 
plete Graded  Course  in  .English  Grammar  and 
Composition";  " Numbers  Universalized,"  by 
D.  M.  Sensenig,  author  of  "Numbers  Symbol- 
ized"; "Preparatory  and  College  Latin  Courses 
in  English, from  the  Chautauqua  press,  by 
William  C.  Wilkinson  ;  "  English  Composition," 
by  A.  H.  Welsh :  and  "  English  and  American 
Literature  for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  H.  H. 
Morgan.  "Round  the  World  with  the  Poets" 
was  compiled  by  Mary  C.  Smith  and  Sarah  C. 
Winn,  and  "  Miscellaneous  Readings  and  Recita- 
tions" by  Miss  H.  E.  Holmes.  "Seven- Thou- 
sand Words  often  mispronounced,"  by  W.  H.  P. 
Fbyfe, "  Blunders  in  Educated  Circles  correoted,** 
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br  R.  F.  Bowden,  and  "  How  to  ponotuate,"  hj 
w.  Travis,  are  likely  to  prove  assistants  to  stu- 
dents of  every  age. 

Sports  and  FaBtlmes.— The  books  of  sport 
appear  to  have  been  few,  "  Hints  and  Points  to 
Sportsmen"  was  compiled  by  '* Seneca,"  Kit 
Clarke  told  "  Where  the  Trout  hide,"  and  "  More 
about  the  Black  Bass  "  was  from  J.  A.  HenshalL 
J.  Bickerdyke  was  author  of  "  The  Book  of  the 
All-Bound  Angler,"  "  Cycling  Art,  Energv,  and 
Locomotion,"  by  Robert  P,  Scott,  with  "  Dnmb- 
bells,  Indian  Club  Exercises,"  by  M.  BOmstein, 
practically  close  the  list  "  Liberty  and  a  Liv- 
ing" was  a  pleasant  record  by  P.  G^.  Hubert,  Jr., 
of  an  *'  attempt  to  secure  bread  and  butter,  sun- 
shine and  content,  by  gardening,  fishing,  and 
hontinff.'*  W.  Steiuitz  furnished  "  The  Modem 
Chess  Instraotor,"  and  J.  F.a  McClebry  "  The 
MoCleery  Method  of  Billiard-Playing."  T.  S. 
and  J.  Goodwin  were  joint  authors  of  "  Official 
Stake  Entries."  **  Plays  for  Home  Perform- 
ance" of.  J.  M.  Morton  were  published  with  a 
biographical  introduction  by  C.  Soott,  and 
"  Beadmgs,"  bv  George  Riddle. 

Honsekeeiiiiig. — The  most  daintr  work  of 
this  kind  was  "Seven  Days  after  ttte  Honey- 
moon," a  treatise  on  oookery,  by  S.  U.  B.  "  Do- 
mestic Economy  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Educa- 
tion" was  handled  by  Ellen  H.  Richards,  and 
"  Household  Service,"  by  Mary  Ripley.  "  Plain 
Talks  with  Young  Home-Makers  "  were  had  by 
F.  McCready  Harris,  and  the  Butterick  Publislt- 
ing  Company  issued  "  Home-making  and  Hoose- 
keeping."  From  Catherine  Owen  (Mrs.  C.  0. 
Nitsch)  came  two  volumes,  **  Progressive  House- 
keeping" and  "Choice Cookery."  "DinneroloCT" 
was  by  Pan,  and  1,349  new  recipes  were  fumisti- 
ed  in  "  The  Ideal  Cookery-BooS  "  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Clarke  and  others.  "  Aunt  Mena  had  also  a 
"  Beoipe-Book,"  and  H.  L.  Sawtelle  told  "  What 
onecandowithaCbaflng-Dish."  "Home Candy* 
making  '*  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  by  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Borer.  "  The  Housekeeper's  Compaiiion  " 
was  compiled  by  Bessie  E.  Gunter  from  Southern 
authorities,  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Gillette  wrote  "  The 
White  House  Cook-Book."  "  Cradle  and  Nurs- 
ery," by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick,  should  per- 
hara  be  mentioned  in  this  department. 

MlscellAiteoaa.  —  A  most  important  and 
unique  work  is  **  The  American  Railway,"  by  T. 
C.  Clarke,  J.  Bogart,  M.  N.  Forney,  Horace 
Porter,  and  others,  with  an  introduction  by 
Thomas  M.  Cooley ;  "  The  Development  of 
Trausport-ation  Systems  in  the  United  States" 
was  traced  by  J.  L.  Rinewalt.  "  Crull's'  Time 
and  Speed  Chart,"  by  E.  S.  Cmll,  and  Poor's 

Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States 
for  1889  "  were  useful  in  the  service.  "  Elements 
of  the  Art  of  War,"  by  James  Mercur,  in  a  sec- 
ond edition,  was  adopted  as  a  lext-book  at  West 
Point.  W.  Baird  prepared  an  "  Index  to  Gen- 
eral Orders  of  the  War  Department,"  "  Subma- 
rine Mines  "  was  by  J.  T.  Bucknill,.  and  "  Inter- 
nal Ballistics  "  by  J.  A.  liongridgo.  "  A  Dream 
of  Conquest,"  by  Lloyd  S.  Bryce.  was  a  satire 
upon  our  defenceless  coast.  "Pythian  Knight- 
hood," by  J.  R.  Carnahan,  detailed  the  histoir 
and  literature  of  a  well-known  order.  W.  B. 
Matthews  published  a  "  Guide  for  Settlers  upon 
the  Public  Lands."  Books  relating  to  business 
were  "Ready  for  Business,"  by  G.  J.  Manson; 


"Everyday  Business,"  by  M.  8.  Emery;  "The 
Art  of  Selling,"  by  F.  R  Goddard,  and  "  How  to 
be  successful  on  the  Road  as  a  Commercial 
Traveler,"  by  "  an  old  drummer."  N.  C  Fow- 
ler, Jr^  told  "  About  Advertising  and  Printing : " 
and  D.  P.  Lindsley  drew  up  "  A  Short  Course  in 
Business  Short-hand."  "Cards,  their  Signift- 
cance  asxA  Proper  Uses,"  were  explained  by  the 
author  of  "Social  Etiquette  of  New  York." 
Among  the  moat  useful  works  published  during 
the  year  were  •'  Log  Cabins,"  by  W.  S.  Wickee; 
"  Convenient  Houses,"  by  L.  H.  Gibson ;  "  Ameri- 
can Mansions  and  Cottages,"  by  Charles  Pfeiffer; 
"  Safe  Building,"  first  aeries,  by  L.  DeC.  Berjj ; 
"  Ancient  and  Modem  Lighthouses,"  by  Major 
D.  P.  Heap,  U.  S.  A. ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Masonrr 
Construotion,**  br  Ira  0.  Baker;  **Town  and 
Country  School  Buildings,"  by  E.  C.  Gardiner; 
a  "Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Strength  of  Beams  and  Columns,"  br  R.  H. 
Cousins ;  "  Public  Institutions,  their  Engineer- 
ing, Sanitary,  and  other  Appliances,"  by  F.  Col- 
yer,  who  also  supplied  a  "Treatise  on  Waler- 
Snpply,  Drainage,  and  Sanitair  Appliances  of 
Residences";  "Sewerage  and  Lana  Drainage," 
by  Georm  E.  Waring ;  "  Notes  on  Water  Supply 
in  New  Countries,"  by  P.  W.  Stone ;  "  A  History 
of  the  Planing  Mill,''  by  C.  E.  Tompkins;  and 
"  Weaving  CaleulatiouB,**  by  C.  P.  Brooks.  "  Es- 
sentials of  the  Metric  System  "  were  explained 
by  G.  Jackson,  and  the  "  Report  "  of  the  New 
York  Civil  Servioe  Reform  Association  was  pub- 
lished with  the  address  of  the  president,  Gwrge 
W.  Curtis.  A  new  revised  edition  was  puldish«d 
of  "  Peooliarities  of  Americwi  Cities,^  by  W. 
Glazier.  Books  more  or  less  humorous  were 
"Bench  and  ^r  in  California,"  by  Oscar  T. 
Shuck :  "  Gh>od  Things  of  Life,"  sixth  series : 
"  Said  in  Fnn,*'  by  PhQip  H.  Welch ;  "  The  Last 
American."  by  J.  A,  Mitchell ;"  In  the  400  and 
out,"  by  Charles  J.  Taylor;  "The  Stoirof  the 
Puritans,"  by  Wallace  Peck ;  and  "  Lectures 
Before  the  Thompson  Street  Poker-Club."  "  Soli- 
tariustohisD»mon"wa8byC.  E.Bams,  "Li^ht 
on  the  Path  "was  an  attempt  to  put  practical 
occultism  into  words.  "  The  Light  of  Egypt,  or 
the  Science  of  the  Soul  and  the  Stars,  by 
Swastika,  related  to  the  same  theme,  and  "  Signs 
of  the  Times  "  was  an  address  delivered  ifj  Elliott 
Cones,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Soci- 
ety for  Psychical  Research.  "  She,  an  Allegory 
of  the  Church,"  by  Leo  Michael,  explained  the 
novel  of  Rider  Haggard,  and  "  Glimpses  in  the 
Upper  Spheres,"  by  Luther  R.  Marsh,  was  a 
senes  of  revelations  to  that  individual  from  the 
patriarchs  in  the  spirit  world. 

Books  of  general  reference  published  during  the 
year  were  "The  American  Almanac,"  of  A.  R. 
Spoftord,  twelfth  annual  volume ;  "  Annuals  "  of 
Oliver  Optic  and  Worthington ;  the  "  Little  Giant 
Cycloptedia  "  of  K.  L.  Armstrong ;  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "The  National  Cyclopicdia" 
of  Jonathan  Fcriam,  in  three  volumes ;  "  Cas- 
par's Directory  of  the  American  Book,  News, 
and  Stationery  Trade,"  compiled  by  C.  N.  Cas- 
par ;  the  "  American  Banker  s  Manual,"  edited 
bv  W.  F.  Wemse ;  the  "  Postal  Dictionary "  of 
Edward  St.  John;  the  "Stamp  Collectors  Li- 
brary Catalogue,"  Part  I,  by  J.  K.  Tiflfii^ ;  the 
"  Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual,"  for  1888;  and 
"  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopcedia,"  for  1888. 
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The  following  are  the  figures  of  book  prodao- 
tion  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  from  the  esti- 
mates of  the  "  Pablishen'  Weekly : " 


ojmiKuxioir. 


1S89. 


FkUmi  

Uw  

Javnlla  twoka  , 

Tbeolon  aad  ivUgloii  

KdManoB  ud  hai^iiasa  

Bliicraptaj,  rB«nM>tn  

FMbT  wd  tbs  dnau  

S1m»  mn  and  IDnstntod  books  

Hadlal  adoDoa.  hvftleM  

PUMoil  and  fodil  Bdooee  

lilamr  hiatoiT  and  mtMolUitT  

Pjautptlftn,  tniT«l  

Uaotafarta  

Ulatorr  

njtteil  and  mathematlca]  fc)«Dco  . . . 

Domaotie  and  rural   

Bporto  and  amuMinenti  

HMtai  and  moral  phtloMfAjr  

Hamar  and  aatln  


Total. 


UTEILLTCBE,  BBITISH,  IN  1889.  In 
England,  as  in  the  United  States,  book  produc- 
tion declined  during  the  year,  though  still  show- 
ing an  excess  of  from  300  to  400  books  over  the 
number  recorded  in  1867.  A  total  of  6,007  vol- 
smea,  1,878  of  which  were  new  editions,  appears 
against  6,691  in  1688,  1,681  of  which  were  new 
editions;.  The  total  number  of  new  books  was 
therefore  4,604  in  1689,  and  1,040  of  these  were 
noTels,  giving  on  an  average  three  new  novels 
for  each  week  day,  with  a  sli^t  surplus.  About 
one  new  edition  of  older  works  for  each  day  ap- 
peared. An  increase  was  shown  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  also  in  that  of  juvenile  books,  while  in 
religious  and  educatitHutl  books,  in  voyages  and 
tr»Tela,  in  history  and  biography,  and  in  poetry, 
there  was  a  decline,  the  failnTe  in  quantity  in  the 
last  instance  being  amply  compensated  by  the 
quality.  A  volume  from  each  of  England's  three 
great  poets  (one  being  the  last  utterance  of  one 
of  her  noblest  minds)  made  the  year  1889  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  English  poetry. 

Fine  Arte.— The  "Portfolio  Papers  "  of  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  were  collected  from  the  "Art 
Joumai,**  of  which  that  author  is  editor,  and 
**  Portfolio  Stadies  of  Ancient  Hindu  Architect- 
ure "  were  made  by  B.  R.  Harrington,  C.  E.,  il- 
lustrated. "  The  Architecture  of  Provence  and 
the  Riviera,"  by  David  McGibbon,  was  the  only 
other  work  of  consequence  on  architecture.  "  The 
Tear's  Art,  1889,"  was  compiled  b;^  Marcus  B. 
Hnish,  containing  a  mass  of  interesting  informar 
tion,  and  from  the  same  anthor  we  have  "Japan 
and  its  Art,"  '*  Rosa  Bonheur,  her  Life  and 
Work,"  was  the  »  Art  Annual "  for  1889,  by  Ren^ 
Peyrol,  and  "  A  Century  of  Artists,"  by  William 
Ernest  Henley,  was  a  memorial  of  the  loan  col- 
lection of  ptainting  and  8caU>ture  at  the  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition  ot  18^  with  faistoncal 
and  biographical  notices  of  the  artists.  The  ori- 
cin  and  progress  of  "  Art  in  Scotland  "  was  traced 
DT  R.  Bry^ill,  and  E.  R  Mullios  composed  a 
"Primer  of  Sculpture."  Of  the  "Elementary 
History  of  Art,"  by  N,  D'Anvera,  the  second  vol- 
nme  relating  to  painting  was  revised  and  en- 
larged in  a  third  edition,  by  F.  Cundall.  Mrs. 
Cbarlesi  Heaton  wrote  "A  Concise  History  of 
Fainting"  and  Thomas  Hardman  "Advice  to 
Pktnre^nyerB."  "  The  Earlier  En^^  Watei> 


Color  Painters,"  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  was  fUus- 
trated  with  fourteen  engravings.  "Diego  Ve- 
lasquez and  his  Times  "  was  translated  by  A.  H. 
Keane.  from  the  work  of  Prof.  Carl  Justi,  of  Bonn. 
"Pen-Drawing  and  Pen-Dran^tsmen "  was  a 
valuable  technical  work  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
From  Robert  Brook  we  have  "  Elements  of  Stvle 
in  Furniture  and  Wood-Work,"  and  "Sturfies 
from  the  Museums :  Wood  Carving,"  with  eight- 
een plates,  was  edited  by  Eleanor  Rowe.  H.  B. 
Baker  described  "The  London  Stage:  its  His- 
tory and  Traditions,  1676-1888."  "Masks  or 
Faces  "  was  a  study  in  the  psychology  of  acting, 
by  William  Archer,  and  H.  Sutherland  EdwanTs 
delineated  "Idols  of  the  French  Stage."  An 
appendix  was  issued  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Music 
ana  Musicians,"  edited  by  Sir  Qeorge  Orove.  To 
numismatics  belong  "A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
Coins,"  by  S.  W.  Stevenson,  revised  m  part  by  C. 
R.  Smith,  and  completed  by  F.  W.  Madden,  and 
"  Some  Rare  and  Unedited  Arabic  and  Persian 
Coins,"  by  0.  Codrington.  "RemarkaUe  Bind- 
ings In  the  British  Museum  "  were  described  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley,  and  Imraesses  Quaint,"  by 
Josepn  Crawhall,  in  an  ediuon  of  800  cojiies, 
"Historical  Scarabs  "was  a  series  of  drawings 
from  the  principal  collections  by  W.  M.  F.  Pe- 
trie.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  paintings,  draw- 
ings, Hid  Bonlpture  in  the  Brittsn  Fine-Art  Sec- 
tion of  the  Paris  Universal  Eq>osition  was  edited 
by  Henry  Blackburn,  as  also  "  Academy  Kotes. 
1889,"  and  "Academy  Sketches." 

History. — History  received  few  contributions 
from  English  sources  in  1889.  "Annals  of  our 
Time,"  by  Joseph  Irving,  was  completed  in  Vol. 
II,  with  a  sapplement  to  June  20, 1887,  the  whole 
presenting  tne  reign  of  Victoria  to  the  Jubilee, 
and  of  "A  History  of  Modem  Europe,"  bjCA. 
Pyfle^  Vol,  III,  from  1848  to  1878,  appeared,  "  A 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Europe,"  chiefly  inter- 
national, was  made  by  Arthur  R.  Ropes,  and  "A 
Century  of  Revolution,"  by  William  S.  Lilly,  was 
a  book  of  note.  J.  H.  Rose  wrote  also  "A  Cent- 
ury of  Continental  History."  "  English  History 
Notes,  1689-1727,"  by  F.  fWth,  were  based  upon 
the  "  History  of  England  "  of  J.  F.  Bright  "  The 
English  Restoration  and  Louis  XIV,"  by  Osmund 
AiiT.  formed  the  single  contribution  to  "  Epochs 
of  Modem  History,"  and  in  the  series  of  "Eng- 
lish History  from  Contemporary  Writers  "  "  The 
Crusade  of  Richard  I"  was  compiled  by  T.  A. 
Aroher  and  "  England  under  Charles  II  by  W. 
F.  Taylor.  "A  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaign.  1807-1814:  its  Battles  and  Sieges," 
was  abndged  from  "  The  Histoir  of  the  War  in 
the  Peninsula,"  by  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  W,  P.  P.  Na- 
pier, by  William  T.  Dobson,  and  the  "  History  of 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers "  was  written  by 
Mai.-Gen,  Whitworth  Porter.  Samuel  R.  Gardi- 
ner's "  masterpiece  of  inipartial  hi.<'torio  narra- 
tive "  was  continued  in  Vol.  II  of  "  The  History 
of  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642-1640,"  and  Vol.  V 
of  "  The  History  pf  the  Irish  Confederation  and 
the  War  in  Ireland,  1645-1646,"  edited  by  John 
T.  Gilbert,  was  put  into  print  "  Ireland  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  Church  "  is  a  history  of  Ire- 
land and  Irish  Christianity  from  the  Anglo-Noi^ 
man  Conquest  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
by  Q.  T.  Stokes.  "  Scotland  in  1389  "  was  edited 
bv  Henry  Gongh,  and  "  The  Casquet  Ijetters  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  with  Appendices,"  by  T. 
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F.  HenderBon,  practically  closed  a  oontrorerffr  of 
long  standing  oy  the  presentation  for  the  first 
time  ot  evidence  from  documents  in  the  British 
Mosenm,  being,  moreover,  a  scholarly  and  im- 
partial work.  "  A  History  of  Ancient  Civiliza- 
tion," based  npon  the  "  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la 
Civilisation  "  of  Gustave  Ducoadray,  was  edited 
by  J.  Verschoyle,  and  Part  III  was  issued  of 
"The  History  of  the  Mongols,"  by  Henir  H. 
Howorth.  "The  History  of  Phoenicia,"  by 
George  Rawlinson,  was  profusely  iliustrateo. 
'*  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  was  a  volume 
of  studies  by  Mair  F.  Robinson  (Mme.  Darroe- 
steter),  and  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans  and  the  Great 
War  of  the  English  in  Prance  "  were  treated  by 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  "  Half  a  Century  of 
Australasian  Progress  "  was  chronicled  by  Will- 
iam Westgarth.  and  the  "  Twelve  Yean  Reign 
of  H.  T.  M.  Abdul  Hamid  11,"  by  Princess  Annie 
de  Losignan,  an  Englishwoman  by  birth.  "  The 
First  of  the  Bourbons'*  was  the  most  recent 
study  in  French  histonr  of  Lady  Jackson.  Ad- 
ditions to  "Epochs  of  Church  History"  were 
"The  Arian  ControTezsr,"  by  H.  M.  CFwatkin ; 

The  Counter  B«fonnadoi),"  hj  Adolphns  Will- 
iam Ward;  and  "Athanasius,  his  Life  and  Life 
Work,"  by  Henry  R.  Reynolds.  "The  Lambeth 
Conferences  of  1867-1878-1888"  were  edited  by 
R.  T.  Davidson,  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  from  Ed- 
ward Clodd  we  have  "A  Sketch  of  Jewish  His- 
to^  to  the  Birth  of  Christ" 

Essays.— Works  proper  under  this  heading, 
which  of  right  oovers  rather  the  department  of 
btlUa-MtreSf  were  "Essays  toward  a  Critical 
Method,"  by  John  M.  Robertson ;  "  Indolent  Es- 
says," bv  Richard  Dowling,  author  of  "  Ignorant 
Elssays ' ;  "  Essays  "  of  Mark  Pattison,  in  two  vol- 
umes ;  "  Kature  and  Man :  Essays  Scientific  and 
Philosophical,"  of  the  late  William  B.  Carpen- 
ter, edited  by  3.  Estlin  Carpenter ;  Vol.  Ill  of 

Miscellanies  "  of  F.  W.  Newman,  being  essays 
political  and  social ;  "  Arm-Chair  Essays,  by  the 
author  of  "Robertson  of  Brighton";  "Essays 
chiefly  Literary  and  Ethical,"  by  AnbreyDeVere ; 
and  "  Hen  and  Women,"  by  James  Piatt  A 
"History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature 
(1660-1780) "  was  written  by  Edmund  Qosse,and 
"Literary  Infiaence  in  British  History"  was 
traced  by  Albert  a  G.  Canning.  W.  &  HcCor- 
miok  delivered  three  lectures  on  English  Lit- 
erature," and  an  "  Outline  of  English  Literature," 
by  J.  C.  Wright  is  an  excellent  little  book.  J. 
Rogers  Rees  wrote  on  "  The  Brotherhood  of  Let- 
ters," and  Davenport  Adams  "  By- Ways  in  Book- 
Luids."  "  Worasworthiaoa"  were  edited  by 
William  Knight,  and  A.  C  Swinburne  made  "  A. 
Study  of  Ben  Jonson."  A  theory  of  "The  Se- 
cret Drama  «f  Shakespeare's  Sonnets"  was  ad- 
vanced by  Gerald  Massey,  and  "  The  Evolution 
of  Modem  Thought  in  Modem  India  "  was  stud- 
ied by  H,  Baynes ; "  French  and  English :  a  Com- 
parison "  is  a  clever  book  by  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton.  Sir  John  Lubbock  publimed  Fart  II  of 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Life,"  and  records  of  some  of 
the  purest  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  "  Field  and 
Hedge  Row,"  a  collection  of  the  last  essays  of 
Richard  Jefleries ;  "  By  Leafy  Ways,"  of  Francis 
A,  Knight;  "Haunts  of  Nature,''  by  H.  W.  S. 
Worsley  -  Benison ;  "  Woodland.  Moor,  and 
Stream."  anonymous ;  and  "  The  Playtime  Nat- 
uralist," by  J.  B.  Taylor.   "  Our  Cats  and  aU 


about  them**  was  written  eon  atnon  by  the 
artist  Harrison  Weir,  and  lady  Lindsay  told 

"About  Robins."  "The  Attic  Theatre*"  is  a 
classical  5tudyhj[A.E.Haigh,  and  Edwin  Hatch 
wrote  "Essays  in  Biblical  Greek."  Vol  IV, 
Book  I,  of  "  English  Writers,"  by  Henry  Morley, 
deals  with  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury. John  Stuart  Blaokie  published  "Soot- 
tuh  Song."  "Literature  and  the  Pension  List" 
was  compiled  by  William  M.  Colles,  and  "  In 
Cap  and  Gown  was  a  collection  of  Cambridge 
wit  edited  by  Charles  Wfaibley.  From  Andrew 
Lang  came"Lo3t  Leaders  "and  "Letters  on  Lit- 
erature," to  imaginary  American  citizens,  first 
published  in  the  New  York  "Independent." 
Another  volume  of  interest  to  Amencans  was 
"  AmericmiismsOld  and  New,"  compiled  and  ed- 
ited by  John  S.  Farmer.  "The  Folk  Lore  of 
Plants"  was  detailed  by  T.  F.  Thistleton  Dyer, 
and  Davenport  Adams  wrote  "Witch,  Warlock, 
and  Maeician."  "The  Scientific  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  and  other  Pleas  and  Discussions "  were 
made  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  from  whom  we 
have  also  "  The  Friend  of  Man,  and  his  Friends 
the  Poets,'*  *'Tlie  Laughing  Philosopher  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  was  edited 
and  illustrated  by  Crowquill,  Cruikshank.  and 
Leech.  "  Throngn  the  Ivory  Gate,"  by  William 
W.  Ireland ;  "  New  Studies  in  Old  Subjects,"  by 
J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly ;  and  "  Historic  Oddities  and 
Strange  Events,"'*  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  may  be 
classed  together.  A  second  series  of  the  "  fiook- 
worm"  was  issued,  and  "Foreign  Visitors  in 
England,"  for  the jost  three  centuries,  was  from 
the  pen  of  Edward  Smith,  Books  of  local  inter- 
est were  "The  London  Charterhouse,  its  Monks 
and  its  Martyrs,"  hj  Dom  Lawrence  Hendricks ; 
"  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,"  Vol. 
II,  by  Ernest  Law ; "  Memorable  London  Hooses," 
by  WilmotHaiTison;  "TheEyesof  the  Thames" 
by  A.  T.  Pask;  "Our  English  Villiures!,"  by  P. 
H.  Ditehfleld;  "Royal  Winchester."^  by  A.  Q. 
L'Estrange ;  and  "  The  History  of  Kennington, 
with  Chapters  on  Cricket,"  by  tne  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania. Vol.  Ill  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green,  consisting  of  lectures  and  papers,  was  ed- 
ited by  R.  L.  Nettleship.  "  How  to  catalogue  a 
Library"  was  told  by  H.  B.  Wheatley.  "On 
descending  into  Hell**  was  a  letter  by  Robert 
Buchanan  to  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  Q.  C,  Home 
Secretary,  concerning  the  proposed  suppression 
of  literature. 

Biography.— A  "Life  of  the  Kt  Hon.  John 
Bright,  M.  P.,"  was  written  by  George  Bamett 
Smith,  and  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rt  Hon. 
John  Bright,"  by  W.  Roberiaon,  was  issued  in  a 
new  edition  brought  down  to  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  stat^man,  March,  1889.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  "  Wellington  "  of  George  Hooper  in 
the  "English  Men  of  Action"  series,  we  have 
"Words  on  Wellington,"  b^  Sir  William  Fraser; 
"  Notes  of  Conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. 1881-1851,"  by  Philip  Henry,  Earl  Stan- 
hope; and  "Wellington;  or,  the  Public  and 
Private  Life  of  Arthur,  First  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton,  as  told  by  Himself,  his  Comrades,  and  hu 
Intimate  Friends,"  a  liasty  and  superficial  com- 

gilation  by  G,  L.  Browne.  "  Speeches  of  the  Rt 
[on.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  1880-1888  "  were 
cx)11ected  and  edited  with  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  L,  J.  Jennings,  M.  P.,  and  "  Speeches 
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and  Addresses  of  H.  B.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
1668-1888,"  hj  James  Macaulay.  "Prince, 
Princess,  and  People,"  by  Henry  C.  Burdett,  re- 
viewed the  social  progress  of  England,  and  "  The 
Life  and  Work  of  Duncan  McLaren,"  the  "  mem- 
ber for  all  Scotland,"  were  told  by  J.  B.  Mackie. 
Spencer  Walpole  supplied  "The  Life  of  Lord 
John  Russell,"  and  "John  Wilkes,  a  Political 
Reformer  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,**  was  com- 
piled by  W.  Gregory.  In  the  "Statesmen  Se- 
ries "  "  Henry  the  Seventh  "  was  by  James  Gaird- 
ner,  "The  Marquess  of  Wellesley*  by  Col.  G.  B. 
Malleson,  "Prince  Albert"  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yongs,  and  "  Walpole  "  by  John  Morley ;  in  the 
"International  Statesmen,"  "Henry  Grattan" 
hy  Robert  Dunlop,  "Bolingbroke*  by  .Arthur 
Hassell,  and  "  Sir  Robert  Peel "  by  F.  C.  Monta- 
gue ;  in  the  "  Men  of  Action,"  "  Charles  George 
Gordon*'  by  Col.  Sir  W.  F.  Butler.  "William 
Dampier"  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  "Monk"  by 
Julian  Corbett,  "Lord  Strafford"  by  H.  D. 
Traill,  and  "David  Livingstone"  by  Thomas 
Hughes.  "Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,"  1^  Rose  E. 
Selfe,  opened  a  new  series  of  "The  World's 
Workers,"  as  did  "  A  Life  of  John  D«m  the 
Navigator,"  by  C.  R  Markham,  that  of  "  The 
World's  Great  Explorers  and  Explorations,"  of 
which  the  second  number  was  "Palestine,"  by 
Mai.  C.  R.  Condor.  "  Pour  Famous  Soldiers 
of  T.  R,  E.  Holmes  were  Sir  Charles  and  Sir 
William  Napier,  Hodsini  of  Hodson's  Horse,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.  The  Queen  of  N^lea 
and  Lord  Nelson,"  by  J.  C.  JeaSresoo,  was  a  vin- 
dication of  Maria  Carolina  In  the  "Famous 
Women  Series,"  "  Saint  Theresa  of  Avila  "  was 
bv  Mrs.  Bradley  Gilman ;  "Jane  Austen,"  by 
Mrs,  Charles  Maiden;  "George  Eliot,"  by  Ma- 
thilde  Blind ;  and  "  Emily  BrontE,"  by  Mary  F. 
Robinson.  E.  T.  Bradley  published  a  "Life  of 
Iduly  Arabella  Stiurt,"  and  "  Heroines  of  Scot- 
land"  was  a  charming  volume  by  Robert  S.  Fittis. 
In  the  "Great  Writers  Series^'  we  have  "The 
Life  of  John  Stuart  Mill."  by  W.  L.  Courteney : 
"Schiller,"  by  Henry  W.  Nevinson;  "Heinrich 
Heine,"  by  W.Sharp;  "Gotthold  Ephraim  Les- 
sing,"  by  T.  W.  Rolleston ;  and  "  Frederick  Mar^ 

S ft,**  1^ David  Hannay.  In  "English  Men  of 
ttera"  most  be  noted  "Sheridan,"  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant  "Thomas  Dmmmond,  Under  Secre- 
tary in  Ireland,  1835-1840:  Life  and  Letters" 
(known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Dmmmond  light), 
was  from  the  pen  of  R.  Banr  O'Brien,  and  a 
"  Memoir  of  Henry  Bradshaw,"  the  librarian  of 
Cunbridge,  was  written  by  O.  W.  Prothero.  P. 
W.  Clayden  followed  "The  Earl;^  Life  of  Sam- 
uel Rogers"  with  "  Rogers  and  his  Contempora- 
ries," G.  A.  Aitkin  wrote  "The  Life  of  Richard 
Steele,"  and  from  H.  S.  Salt  we  have  "The  Life 
of  James  Thomson  (B.  V.),"  the  pessimist  laure- 
ate. William  Knight  contributed  "  The  Life  of 
William  Wordsworth";  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick, 
"  Caroline  Schtegel  and  her  Friends  " ;  and  the 
Autobiography  of  Mai7  Howitt  was  edited  by 
her  daughter,  Margaret  Howitt  **  Fanny  Bur- 
ney  and  tier  Friends  "  consisted  of  selected  pas- 
sages from  her  diary  and  other  writings.  "  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstoneerait  Shelley" 
was  by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall.  Interesting  vol- 
nmes  were  "  The  Letters  and  Literary  Remains 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  edited  by  W.  A.  Wright ; 
"Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,"  selected  and  ed- 


ited by  Charles  Duke  Yonge ;  "  Lord  Chester- 
field's Letters  to  his  Godson,  for  the  first  tbne 
from  the  originals,  by  the  Earl  of  Camarvon ; 
"Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  1826-1836,"  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton ;  and  "  Early  Letters  of 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  by  David  G.  Ritchie,  the 
two  last  in  strong  contradiction  to  the  view  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Froud&  "Letters of  David  Hume 
to  William  Strahui "  were  also  edited  with  notes 
by  G.  Birbeck  Hill.  "Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
as  Designer  and  Writer "  was  the  first  work  of 
William  Michael  Rossetti  on  his  distinguished 
brother.  Prom  Wilfrid  Ward  we  have  "  William 
George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement"  "  The 
Story  of  William  and  Lucy  Smith  "  was  the  rec- 
ord of  two  unworldly,  sweet,  and  loving  lives, 
edited  by  G.  S.  Merriam,  and  "  Charles  Stanford : 
Memories  and  Letters,"  was  edited  by  his  widow. 
"Portraits  of  Friends,"  by  the  late  Principal 
John  Campbell  Shairp,  was  also  published. 
"Clavers,  the  Despot's  Champion,"  is  a  biog- 
raphy of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  "  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Princess 
Palatine  and  Mother  of  Philippe  D'Orleans," 
were  collected  uid  compiled.  To  Lady  Mar- 
garet Domville  we  owe  a  "  Life  of  Lamartine." 
Edward  Askew  Sothem  was  the  subject  of  a 
memoir  by  T.  E.  Pemberton.  An  imijortant 
work  in  religious  biography  was  "  The  Lives  of 
the  Fathers,  by  Canon  Farrar,  and  prominent 
among  missionaries  of  til  age*  stanas  Father 
Damien,  the  subject  of  a  small  volume  by  £. 
Clifford.  (See  Dahien  in  this  volume.)  The 
autobiographv  of  John  G.  Fatten,  missionary  to 
the  New  Hebrides,  was  published,  and  in  the 
"  Missionary  Biography  Series  "  appeared  "  Lady 
Missionaries  in  Foreign  Lands,"  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Pitman,  and  "  Samuel  Crowther,  Bishop  of  the 
Niger,"  by  Jesse  Page.  Ethel  E.  Ellis  wrote  a 
"Memoir  of  William  Ellis,"  and  Canon  6.  H. 
Curteis  "  Bishop  Selwyn  of  New  Zealand  and  of 
Litchfield."  "  Lights  and  Leaders  of  Irish  Life," 
by  James  Stinson,  "Bench  and  Bar"  by  Mr. 
Sergeant  Robinson,  a  series  of  reminiscences  by 
one  of  the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  and  "  Personal 
and  Family  Glimpses  of  Remarkable  People," 
by  Edward  W.  Whately,  were  to  some  extent 
biographical 

Poetry.— First,  of  course,  in  this  division  must 
stand  the  "Asolando:  Facts  and  Fancies"  of 
Robert  Browning  (see  Brownino,  in  this  vol- 
ume), the  "Demeter,  and  other  Poems"  of  Ten- 
nyson, and  the  "Poems  and  Ballads,"  third 
series,  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinbumeu  "  In  My 
Lady  8  Praise,"  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  is  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  old  and  new,  written  to  ttie 
honor  of  Fanny,  Lady  Arnold.  From  George 
Meredith  we  had  "  A  Reading  of  Earth,"  opti- 
mistic, and  from  William  Morris  "  A  Tale  of  the 
House  of  the  Wolfings  and  All  the  Kindreds  of 
the  Mark,"  Gothic  legends  rendered  half  in  verae 
and  half  in  prose.  "  The  Ascent  of  Man,"  by 
Mathilda  Blind,  and  "Long  Ago,"  by  Michael 
Field,  received  commendation,  and  "  Rhymes  of 
the  Times,"  by  Campbell  Rae-Brown,  and  "The 
Green  above  the  Red :  More  Blarney  Ballads," 
by  Charles  L.  Graves,  were  popular  books  of 
high  merit.  Prom  Alfred  Austin  came  "  Love's 
Widowhood,  and  other  Poems,"  and  from  Laura 
Alexandrine  Smith  "Through  Romany  Song- 
land.**  Other  poetical  works,  calling  for  no  espe- 
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cial  eriticism,  were  "  Death's  Disguises,  and  other 
Sonnets,"  by  P.  T,  Marzials-  "English  Idyls," 
by  P.  H.  Emerson  ;  "  Poems,"  by  Arthur  Stan- 
ley ;  "  Echoes  of  Thoueht,"  by  Emily  E.  Reader ; 
"  A  Modem  Faust,  and  other  Poeme,"  by  Roden 
Noel;  "Verse  Musings  on  Nature,  Faith,  and 
Freedom,"  by  John  Owen ;  "  Flowers  of  the 
Night," by  Emily  Pfeiffer;  "The  Wanderings 
of  Oisin,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats;  "Days  and  Nights," 
by  Arthur  Syraons ;  Songs  of  Adieu,"  by  Lord 
IlentT  Somerset ;  and  "  A  Wayfarer's  Wallet," 
by  Henry  Qt.  Hewlett.  "American  Sonnets" 
was  a>  collection  edited  by  William  Sharp.  A 
Fihieth  AuniTersary  edition  was  issued  of  the 
"  Festaa  "  of  Philip  James  Baitey,  and  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning  were 
edited  in  an  edition  similar  to  that  made  last 
year  of  those  of  Robert  Browning. 

Fiction. — No  novel  in  England  attained  very 
great  success  this  year,  "The  Two  Chiefs  of 
Dunboy"  was  an  Insh  romance  of  the  last  cent- 
ury by  James  Antbonv  Fronde,  which  disap- 
pointed expectation,  ana  "  The  Reproach  of  An- 
nesley"  was  a  second  efFort  by  Maxwell  Gray, 
autlior  of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland."  A 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  lurid  and  terrible,  was 
"  The  Land  of  Darkness,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  fol- 
lowed by  "  Some  Further  Chapters  in  the  Ex- 
periences of  the  Little  Pilgrim,"  and  novels 
from  that  authoress  were  "Laiiy  Car"  and 
"  Neighbors  on  the  Green."  Edna  Lyall  wrote 
"A  Hardy  Norseman  "and  "Derrick  Vaughn, 
Novelist,"  deservedly  popular;  B.  L.  Parjeon, 
"The  Peril  of  Richard  Pardon  "  and  "Toilers  of 
Babylon";  Grant  Allen,  "The  Tents  of  Shem," 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Algeria ;  Walter 
Besant,  "The  Lament  of  Dives,"  "The  Bell  of 
St.  Paul's,"  and  "  For  Faith  and  Freedom " ;  R. 
D.  Blackmore,  "Kit  and  Kitty";  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Walford,  "  A  Stiff-necked  Generation  "  and  "  A 
Sage  of  Sixteen  " ;  and  S.  Baring-Qould,  "  The 
Pennycomequicks."  "  Zit  and  Zoe  "  and  "  Lady 
Bluebeard "  were  anonymous  and  amusing. 
"Thoth,"  and  "A  Dreamer  of  Dreams,"  also 
anonymous,  were  respectively  a  strange  story  of 
the  days  of  Athens  under  Pericles  and  a  sermon 
on  the  opium  habit.  May  Kendall  wrote  **  Such 
is  Life,'  and  Stepniak  "The  Career  of  a  NihU- 
tst,"  while  stories  of  historical  times  in  England 
were  "  Micah  Clarke,"  by  A.  C.  Doyle,  of  the  dajs 
of  the  Roundheads  and  Covenanters,  and  "  Mis- 
tress Beatrice  Cope."  by  M.  E.  LeClerc,  of  those 
of  the  Stuarto.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mrs. 
Cam  pbell-Praed  produced  in  collaboration  "  The 
Ladies*  Gallery,''^and  from  Justin  H.  McCarthy 
came  "  Lily  Lass."   H.  Rider  Hwigard'a  "  Cleo- 

fiatra"  was  a  tale  of  Egypt,  and  ne  also  pub- 
ished  "Allan's  Wife."  W.  Clark  Russell  was 
responsible  for  "  An  Ocean  Tragedy  "  and  "  Ma- 
rooned." "  A  Window  in  Thrums,"  "which  gave  a 
strikingly  realistic  and  yet  jwetic  picture  of 
Scottish  life,  was  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  whose  "  When 
a  Man's  single"  was  also  a  success.  "Birch 
Dene,"  by  William  Westall,  "  Passion's  Slave," 
by  R.  Ashe  King.  '•  The  Phantom  Future,"  by 
H.  Seton  Merriraon,  "The  County  Cousin,"  by 
Frances  M.  Peard,  "Margaret  Alaliphant,"  by 
Mrs.  Comyns  Carr,  "A  Fair  Emigrant."  by  Rosa 
Muthollaud,  and  "Commodore  Junk,"  by  G. 
Manville  Fenn,  were  novels  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  type.  From  Hiss  Braddon  there  was  a 


single  story,  entitled  "The  Dav  will  come." 
"  The  Wing  of  Azrael,"  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird.  re- 
lated to  that  lady's  one  amorbing  theme.  Prom- 
ise of  power  was  shown  in  "Reuben  Sachs,  a 
Sketch,  by  Amy  Levy,  whose  tragic  death  put 
an-end  to  her  career. 

Toy^i^  and  TrareU.— €hief  among  works 
of  this  class  must  be  reckoned  "The  Slorv  of 
Emin's  Rescue,"  as  told  in  Henry  M.  Stenley's 
letters  edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic,  with  additional 
unpublished  matter  supplied  by  Sir  William 
Mackinnon ;  and  "  A  Visit  to  Stwley's  Rear 
Qnard  at  Maj.  Barttelot's  Camp  on  the  Anun- 
whimi,"  made  by  J.  R.  Werner.  "  East  Africa 
and  its  Bu^Game  "  was  the  theme  ot  Cant.  ^ 
John  C.  Willoughby,  and  Archer  P.  Crooch 
published  "  Glimpses  of  Fever  Land,  or  a  Cruise 
m  West  African  Waters."  Charles  S.  L.  Bate- 
man  recorded  "  The  First  Ascent  of  the  KasaL" 
"  The  Historj;  of  a  Slave,"  by  H.  H.  Johnston, 
was  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  western  Son- 
dan.  Joseph  Thompson  described  "  Travels  in 
the  Atlas  and  Soutnem  Morocco,"  and  W.  B. 
Harris  "The  Land  of  an  African  Sultan." 
"  Golden  South  Africa  "  was  by  K  P.  Mathers, 
and  "Two  Kings  of  Uranda;  or  Life  by  the 
Shores  of  the  Victoria  Syanza."  by  Robert  P. 
Ashe.  "  The  Last  Voyage  "  of  Lady  Brassey  to 
India  and  Australia  possesses  a  pathetic  inte'rest 
aput  from  the  charm  of  its  literary  and  narm- 
tive,  qualities,  and  from  another  lady,  the  Hait^ 
chioness  of  Dnflerin  and  Ava,  we  bave^Onr 
Viceregal  Life  in  India."  "  Indian  Life :  Social 
and  Religious,"  was  studied  in  a  thoughtful 
spirit  by  John  Campbell  Owen;  "Gleanings 
from  Japan  "  were  made  by  W.  G.  Dickson  ;  and 
"  The  Luid  of  the  Dragon :  my  Boatins  and 
Shooting  Excursions  to  the  Gorge»  of  the  Upper 
Tangtze,"  were  described  by  W.  S.  PercivaL 
"  AdOrientnm,"  by  A.  D.  Frederickson,  was  an 
expressive  title,  and  "  The  New  Far  West  and 
the  Old  Far  East,:'  of  W.  H.  Bameby  were,  re- 
spectively, British  North  America  and  Japan  and 
Ceylon.  "  From  Pekin  to  Calais  bv  Land,"  was 
the  journey  accomplished  by  B.  de  Windt.  "  The 
Jenolan  Caves,"  by  Samuel  Cook,  described  an 
excursion  Into  Australian  wonderland  ;  "In 
Australian  "^ds"  was  edited  by  Philip  Mennel 
from  sketches  of  B,  L,  Farjeon,  E.  JenKins,  and 
others ;  "  Impressions  of  Australia  were  set  down 
by  R.  W.  Dale;  and  Edward  Wakefield  told  the 
story  of  "  New  Zealand  after  Fifty  Years."  **  The 
Lesser  Antilles "  was  the  subject  chosen  for  a 
volume  by  Owen  T.  Bulkeley,  and  Svdney  J. 
Hickson.  was  "  A  Natnndlst  in  North  tclebesL" 
"  From  London  to  Bokhara  and  a  Ride  through 
Persia  "  was  by  Col.  A.  Le  Messurier.  '*  Russian 
Pictures"  were  drawn  with  pen  and  pencil  by 
Thomas  Mitchell ;  "  Five  Thousand  Miles  in  a 
Sledge "  was  a  midwinter  journey  across  Sibe- 
ria, made  by  Lionel  F.  Gowing ;  and  Ethel  B. 
Twcedie  described  "A  Girl's  Ride  in  Iceland." 
"  Sketches  of  a  Tour  through  Holland  and  Germa- 
ny "  were  published  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  E. 
Rogers,  and  "  Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfre- 
quented Valleys,  a  Midsummer  Ramble  in  the 
Dolomites,"  of  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  long  out  ot 
print,  again  saw  the  light  "  Wanderings  of  a 
War  Artist "  and  "  Cnmean  Campaigning  and 
Russian  Im{ffisoimieiit "  were  expenenoes  al 
Irrin;  Montagu  and  B.  8.  Farquhatscm,  one  of 
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the  "six  handred."  "Pen-and-ink  Sketches 
from  Naples  to  the  North  Cape  "  were  made  by 
Emily  A.  Richiiiffs,  and  Caroline  Geary  was  at 
home  "  In  Other  Lands."  "  The  Cinque  Ports  " 
were  described  by  Montafj^  Borrows  in  the 
**  Historic  Town  Series." 
Physical,  Moral,  and  iDtelleetnal  Sol- 

enee. — A  notable  book  of  the  year  was  "  Dar- 
winism :  an  Examination  of  Natural  Selection, 
with  some  of  its  Applications,"  by  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace.  From  Irancis  Oalton  came  a  treatise 
on  "  Natural  Inheritance."  James  CroU  consid- 
ered **  Stellar  Endution  and  its  Belstionfl  to 
Oeologioal  Time,"  and  Arthur  Newsholme  **The 
Elements  of  Vital  Statistics."  Vol.  I  of  "  Popu- 
lar Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Sir  WDliam  Thom- 
son," in  the  "Nature  Series,"  was  "  The  Consti- 
tution of  Matter,"  and  "  The  Scientific  Papers  of 
the  late  Thomas  Andrews,  M.  D."  were  edited 
with  a  memoir  by  P.  Q.  Tait  and  A.  Crura  Brown. 
A  "Handbook  of  Geology,"  for  the  use  of  Ca- 
nadian students,  was  prepared  by  Sir  J,  W.  Daw- 
son, and  R.  J.  Uarrey  Gibson  published  an  "Ele- 
mentary Biology."  "  Star  Land  "  was  the  title 
of  "  Talks  with  Young  People  about  the  Won- 
ders of  the  Heavens,"  by  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball, 
and  Vol.  I  of  "  Fossils  of  the  British  Islands,"  by 
Robert  Etheridge,  was  printed.  H.  Saunders 
wrote  An  lUnstnted  Manual  of  British  Birds," 
and  John  Stnttard  "  The  Botterfly:  its  History, 
Development,  and  Attributes."  Popular  and 
useful  works  were  "The  Modem  Seven  Won- 
ders," by  Charles  Kent;  "A  Dictionary  of  Pho- 
tography," by  B.  J,  Wall ;  "  The  Chemistry  of 
Photography,"^  by  Raphael  Meldola,  P.  R.  in 
the  "  Nature  Series  " ;  "  The  Telephone,"  by  W. 
H.  Preece  and  Julius  Meier ;  and  "  The  History 
of  Wool  and  Woolcombing,"  by  James  Burnley. 
Maj.  J.  P.  Cundill  was  the  author  of  "  A  Diction- 
ary  of  Explosives."  "  Jenner  and  Vaccination  " 
was  a  strong  and  destmctire  criticism  by  Charles 
Creighton,  M.  D.  Sir  H.  Thompson  wrote  on 
"  Modem  Cremation :  its  History  and  Practice," 
and  W.  Robinson,  "  Cremation  and  Urn  Burial." 
"Darwinism  and  Politics,"  by  D.  G.  Ritchie, 
fbrma  an  appropriate  stepping-stone  from  the 
physical  sciences  to  the  discussion  of  mora]  and 
socnal  problems.  W.  Donisthorpe  proposed  "  In- 
dividualism :  a  System  of  Politics."  David 
Nicol  considered  "The  Political  Life  of  our 
Time,"  and  Ernest  Belford  Bax  discoursed  on 
The  Ethics  "  and  "  The  Religion  of  Socialism  " 
in  a  somewhat  flippant  style.  "  Penological  and 
Preventive  Principles"  were  laid  down  by  Will- 
iam Tallack,  with  special  reference  to  Europe 
and  America.  "Imperial  Federation "  was  dis- 
cussed by  David  McL.  Morrison ;  "  Home  Rule 
and  Federation,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Social  Science  " ;  "  Disturbed  Ireland," 
by  T.  W.  Russell,  M.  P. ;  and  "  The  Government 
of  Ireland :  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective,"  in 
four  parts,  by  S.  S.  Lloyd.  "  How  to  solve  the 
Irish  Land  Question  "  was  told  by  H.  0.  A.  Por- 
Bter.  T.  P.  O'Conner,  M.  P.,  described  "The 
Pamell  Movement,"  and  the  opening  speech  for 
the  defense,  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  was  published 
as  **  The  Pamell  Commission."  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  English  Pditics"  was  *■  An  Examination  of 
Ideals  and  an  Appeal  to  Facts,"  by  George 
Brooks,  and  "  Bismarck :  his  deeds  and  his 
Aims,"  a  volnme  by  Charles  Bnimm,  in  answer 


to  "  The  Bismarck  Dynasty,"  an  article  published 
in  the  "  Contemporary  Review."  "  Caniinal  La- 
vigerie  and  the  African  Slave-Trade  "  was  edited 
by  Richard  F.  Clarke,  and  "The  Land  and  the 
Community,"  by  S.  W.  Thackeray,  was  furnished 
with  a  preface  oy  Henry  George.  "  Froudacity  " 
was  .  an  explanation  of  "West-Jndian  Fables  by 
Mr.  Froude."  made  by  J.  J.  Thomas.  "  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  in  lw9,  and  the  Anglo-Russian 

Question,"  was  a  political  study  by  George  N, 
urzon,  M.  P.,  as  was  also  "  The  Swiss  Confed- 
eration," by  Sir  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams  and  C 
IX  Cunningham,  "  Moral  Order  and  Progress" 
were  bandied  by  S.  Alexander,  and  **  Labor  and 
Life  of  the  People,  Vol.  I,  East  London,"  by 
Charles  Booth.  "  Days  with  the  Industrials,"  ot 
Alexander  H.  Japp,  recorded  adventures  and 
experiences  among  curious  industries,  "  The 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  World  " 
was  a  volume  by  T.  J.  Dymes,  and  "  The  New 
Law  of  Rates  and  Charges  on  Railways  and  Ca- 
nals," a  useful  one  by  Percy  Gye  and  Thomas 
Waghom.  "  Our  Unappreciated  Petroleum  Em- 
pire ;  Oil  Discoveries  in  the  Colonies,"  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  by  Charles 
Marvin,  and  George  Martinesu  answered  "  The 
Surar  Convention  and  Bill"  of  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer 
wito  "  Free  Trade  in  Sngar."  "  Internationa) 
Law"  was  the  snbject  of  a  series  of  lectures  by 
Henry  Sumner  Maine  before  the  University  o) 
Cambridge  in  1887.  Thomas  Case  made  an  ef- 
fort to  return  to  the  Baconian  philosophy  in 
"Physical  Realism,"  and  George  J.  Romanes 
wrote  on  "  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  "  as  the 
"  Origin  of  Human  Faculty."  "  Christianity  and 
Agnosticism  "  was  the  title  of  a  oootroversy  con- 
sisting of  papers  by  Henry  Wace,  Thomas  H. 
Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Max  MQlIer 
delivered  the  Giflord  Lectures  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasjfow  for  1888,  on  the  subject  of  "  Na- 
tural Religion,"  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  asked 
"  What  is  Tmth  t "  in  a  brief  address  to  the  Stu- 
dents' Representative  Council  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Feb.  22, 1889.  "  On  Truth  "  was 
a  "  Systematic  Inquiry  "  by  St.  George  Mivait. 
R.  F.  Littledale  investigated  "The  Petrine 
Claims,"  and  "  The  Bible  and  Modem  Discov- 
eries, by  Henry  A  Harper,  was  in  line  with 
"  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands,"  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson.  Sir  Monier-WiUiams  made  a  careful 
study  of  "Buddhism."  Vols.  II  and  III  were 
pnbllshed  of  the  "  Sermon  Bible."  Vols.  X  and  XI 
of  the  «  People's  Bible,"  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  six 
volumes  were  added  to  the  "  Expositor's  Bible," 
and  the  latest  issue  of  the  "  Biblical  Illustrator  " 
of  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell  was  the  "Gospel  of  St. 
Luke."  In  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible  Series,"  "The 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  were  by  George 
Rawlinson. '  "  Christ  and  his  Times,"  a  series  of 
addresses  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
the  clergy  (»  his  diocese,  discussed  present  prob- 
lems in  place  of  doctrinal  points ;  and  sermons 
of  note  were  "  Second  Series  of  Lectures  to  My 
Students,"  "  Tlie  Lord  and  the  Leper,"  "  The 
Saint  and  his  Saviour,"  and  various  other  vol- 
umes from  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  who  also  pub- 
lished VoL  I  of  "  The  Salt-(^llazs."  a  collection 
of  proverbs,  with  notes.  "  Ilia  Incarnation  as  a 
Motive  Power,"  by  Canon  Bright, "  Sermons"  of 
Canon  Fanar  in  the  "  Contemporary  Pulpit  lii- 
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brary,"  *'  On  Behalf  of  Belief,"  by  Canon  Hol- 
land, of  St  Paul's,  and  twenty-nine  "Uving 
VoieeB  of  Living  Men,"  collected  in  a  single  toI- 
nme,  George  Macdonald  published  the  third 
series  of  his  "  Unspoken  Sennon^"  and  "  Bible 
Characters'*  of  Charles  Reade  exhibits  that  nov- 
eUst  to  OS  in  a  new  nhasc. 

During  the  year  Vols.  XVIII  to  XXI  were  is- 
sued of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Vols.  Ill  md  IV 
of  new  revised  edition  of  Chambers's  En- 
cyclopedia. .  Sonnenschein's  Cyclopiedift  of 
Education  **  was  an  addition  to  eduoational  lit- 
erature, arranged  and  edited  by  Alfred  E. 
Fletcher. 

Boobs  of  interest  of  a  varied  character  were 
"  Eace-Horscs :  Pedigree,  Description,  History," 
by  S.  F.  Touchstone,  with  a  pref^e  hy  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  who  al«>  issued,  in  the  Badmington 
Library,  "Driving";  "Police!"  by  Charles  T. 
ClarksoD  and  J.  H.  Richardson;  "  More  M^c," 
by  Prof.  Uoflman;  and  "  The  Influence  ofthe 
wars,"  by  Rosa  Banghan.  "  Is  Marriage  a  Fail- 
ure t"  was  a  symposium  that  called  forth  "  Mar- 
ri^  and  Divorce," 

The  following  analysis  of  the  bnsiuess  of  the 
publishing  trade  in  England  during  1889  Is  pre- 
sented by  the  London  "  Publishers'  Cironlar  ^ : 
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LITEBATCBE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1889. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  Continental  litera- 
ture presentea  its  usual  aspects  during  the  year. 
About  the  same  number  of  books  were  published 
as  heretofore,  and,  where  death  has  not  removed 
some  of  the  regular  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment, well-known  and  new  writers  have  used 
their  pens  for  the  public  good.  We  begiu  the 
present  sketch,  as  is  customary,  with  the  ooun- 
tryflrst  in  alphabetical  order. 

Belglnm. — In  the  line  of  historlci^  research, 
M.  Max  Rooses,  Keeper  of  the  MusSe  Plantin, 
has  brought  out  the  second  volume  of  his  su- 
perb contribution  to  national  literature,  viz., 
"  L*(£uvre  de  P.  P.  Rubens."  H.  Rooses's  labors 
are  spoken  of  m  the  highest  terms  by  the  crit- 


ics. He  writes  equally  well,  it  may  be  noted,  in 
Flemish,  as  was  shown  in  his  last  book,  "  From 
Far  and  Near,"  giving  his  impressions  of  travel 
daring  artistic  tours  io  Spain,  England,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  French  Flanders,  etc 
To  M.  Nameche's  "  Course  of  National  Historv  ** 
four  additional  volumes  have  been  added,  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  "  Bibliotheca  Belgica  " 
is  a  treasury  of  information  in  rward  to  the 
history  of  books  and  intellectual  life  in  the  an- 
cient Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth  and  ser- 
enteenth  centuries.  A  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  public  charity  in  old  times  has  been 
written  by  M.  Edward  Gendens,  in  his  mono- 
graph on  "  The  Hospital  of  Saint  Julien.  and  the 
Night  Refuges  in  Antwerp  since  the  Fourteenth 
Century."  Several  writers,  named  in  previoiia 
years'  records,  continue  their  useful  labors,  in 
French  and  Flemish,  as  M.  Wautcrs,  M.  F.  ds 
Potter,  M.  Pol  de  Mont,  M.  C.  Lemonnier,  etc. 
The  "Congo  State"  attracts  much  attention, 
and  interesting  volumes  were  written  concern- 
ing it  by  E.  Banning,  Lieut.  Becker,  and  P. 
E^^sal.  Naturally,  the  question  is  a  burning' 
one  in  Belgium,  as  to  the  use  of  the  naticouu 
tcmgue  whne  rival  languages  oooxist  Prof.  J. 
Yanden  Heuvel,  of  the  Umversity  of  LoaTain, 
and  Emil  de  Laveleve  hare  ably  discussed  this 
topic.  A  number  of  contributions  to  national 
hiatoiy  were  issued  by  Prot  A.  Seresia,  of 
the  University  of  Ghent,  R.  de  Ryckere.  Gen. 
Wauwermans,  etc.,  which  are  praised  by  the  crit- 
ics. Social  questions  have  occupied  much  atten- 
tion. The  Commission  on  Labor,  appointed  by 
the  Legislature,  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
matter,  and  published  the  result  m  three  large 
volumes  (about  8,000  pages).  M.  G.  de  Greef  has 
printed  the  second  part  of  his  vast  "  Introdao- 
tion  k  la  Sociologie,**  and  M,  E.  Gilon's  "  Misdres 
Sociales,  la  Lutte  pour  le  Bien-Ctre,"  carried  off 
the  prize  of  10,000  francs,  given  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  bettea-leth^g  Belgium  has  met 
with  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  A.  Clesse,  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  poet,  and  Max  Waller, 
loader  of  the  group  called  "  Young  Belginin." 
Also,  Flemish  literature  suffers  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  N.  de  Brauwere,  a  great  poet,  and  Jan  Van 
Beers,  a  writer  of  idyls  and  a  "singer  of  the 
lowly."  Of  the  novels  hardly  any  require  notice. 
Madame  Courtmans,  M.  Brans,  and  H.  Bultynck, 
with  some  others,  have  done  fairly  well.  In  gen- 
eral history,  we  name  two  or  three  books ;  as.  ProL 
Vanderkindere's  "La  Dilatura  dans  les  Textes 
Francs,"  deservedly  praised  by  specialists ;  "  The 
Church  and  the  State  under  the  French  Kings," 
elegantly  illustrated ;  M.  R.  de  Ryckere's  "  Les 
Legistes  au  Moyen  Age,"  an  interesting  mono- 
graph ;  M.  Juste  s  popular  essays  on  Napoleon  I, 
Napoleon  III,  and  Bismarck ;  Gen.  Wauwer- 
mans's  "  Napoleon  and  Camot,"  a  curious  episode 
in  the  military  history  of  the  city  of  Antwerp 
(1803-1815).  Flemish  literature  flourish^  and  is 
vigorous,  although  two  of  its  principal  represent- 
atives have  di»l.  M.  J.  Vuylsteke,  F.  de  Pot- 
ter, and  J.  Staes  write  faistwy  in  the  Flemish 
tongue,  on  the  middle-age  period,  the  city  of 
Ghent,  and  the  lamentable  faunre  of  the  Bdgian 
Republic  of  1790.  Contemporary  history,  the 
drama,  and  literary  htstoiy  offer  but  slight  evi- 
denoes  of  progress  or  suooesa.  The  most  hi^r- 
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taut  dramatie  work  of  the  year  is  a  drama  of 
k>Te,  as  the  critics  call  it,  "  The  Daughter  of 
Palma  Vecchio,"  hj  M.  F.  Gittens.  M.  Pol  de 
Mont,  a  poet  of  great  talent  himself,  in  his 
**  Sketches  of  Contemporary  Literary  Histoi^/' 
gires  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  erolation 
of  poetry  in  Ctormany,  with  criticisms  on  F. 
Dahn,  Carmen  Sylva,  etc  Literarv  criticism 
was  active  in  1889,  as  is  shown  by  M.  L^n  de 
Ifonge's  "  Moral  and  Literary  Studies,"  Prot 
Pergameni's  excellent  history  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  Abb^  J.  Lebacq's  "  Critical  History  of 
^e  Preaching  of  Bossuet. 

Bohemia.— During  the  past  two  years  we 
hetn  not  been  able  to  furnish  any  notice  of  the 
literarr  state  and  condition  or  progress  of  Bohe- 
mia. From  such  material  as  is  now  in  our  reach, 
however,  we  here  give  some  accoant  of  what 
has  been  done  there.  S.  Cech,  the  great  Bo- 
hemian narrative  poet,  holds  high  rank,  and 
has  published  some  admirable  verse,  especially  * 
**  Morning  Songs "  and  "  New  Songs,  lyrics 
abounding  in  patriotic  entiiusiasm.  The  critics 
speak  weU  of  J.  Jakubec's  "  Country  Tales  in 
Verse,"  K.  Leger's  "  Three  Tales  "  and  "  Tales  in 
Verse,"  which  are  somewhat  satirical,  and  Sim? 
acek's  "Labyrinth  of  Love."  Julias  Zeyer's 
"Roland"  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  im- 
Bgerj,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  a  fine  echo  of 
the  old  French  "Chanson  de  Roland."  Other 
poets  worthy  of  praise  are  Heyduck,  in  his  short, 
charming  "  Pictures  " ;  Kvapil,  in  hU  "  Arrows 
and  Beams";  and  Sladek's  "Sunshine  and 
Shade."  A  comedy,  "Raphael's  Love,"  by  F. 
A.  Subert,  director  of  the  National  Theatre  in 
Prague,  is  much  lauded,  as  are  also  several  plays 
by  J.  Ze;  rer,  a  historical  tragedy  by  B.  Adunek, 
and  Iwht  comedy  by  Stolba.  The  hisbnioal 
novel  has  its  best  representatiTe  in  A.  Jirtfsefc. 
Other  writers  of  repute  in  this  department  are 
V.  Vleck,  J.  Brann,  F.  LUma,  J.  D.  Konrad,  who 
draw  striking  pictures  of  private  and  public 
life  in  Bohemia  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
S.  Cecfa  (named  above)  brought^  out,  not  long 
since,  "An  Excursion  of  Mr.  Broucek's  to  the' 
Moon,"  a  prose  satire  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
This  was  followed  by  "  A  New  and  Astonishing 
Kxcnrsion  of  Mr.  Broucek,"  dealing  witji  the 
dark  side  of  life  in  Bohemia.  The  ^ear  has  been 
fruitful  in  scientific  works,  e6p>eciaUy  such  as 
belong  to  history,  studvof  laws,  etc.  A  new  oy- 
dopedia  has  reached  tne  end  of  Vol.  II. 

DOBMai^ — Literary  activity  has  been  re- 
markable in  Denmark  Uiia  year.  Works  on  his- 
tory dflserring  notice  take  the  lead.  K.  Erslev, 
V.  A.  Secher,  and  A.  Larsen,  have  published 
creditable  and  reliable  volumes  on  northern  his- 
tory dnrine  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cent- 
uries. T.  Lund  has  brought  out  the  ninth  vol- 
ume of  his  elaborate  '*  History  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  at  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
and  Prof.  E.  Holm  writes  about  "  Public  Opin- 
ion and  Executive  Power  in  the  Danish-Korwe- 
gian  State,  1784-'90."  Admirable  contributions 
nave  been  made  to  a  "  History  of  Villenage,"  bv 
J.  A.  Fredericia,  and  to  a  "  History  of  Danish 
Agriculture,"  by  P.  Hansen.  Various  volumes 
ofreminiscences  in  connection  with  Danish  his- 
tory hare  appeared  and  fnmisb  excellent  read- 
ing; also  a  popular  manual  of  Danish  history  ia 
undu  my.  The  gte^  "Danish  KogEajkfau»l 
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Dictionary'*  is  regularly  carried  forward,  and 
contains  oiographies  some  much  better  than 
others,  so  the  critics  say.  Prof.  F.  Nielsen's 
book  on  "  The  Religious  Development  of  Grundt- 
vig"  gives  a  capital  sketch  of  a  celebrated  Dan- 
ish theologian.  H.  Weitemeyer  has  written  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners  a  work  of  merit  entitled 
"  Denmark,"  and  Georg  Brandes  has  publidied 
two  volumes  of  "  Impressions  from  Poland  "  and 
"Impressions  from  Russia."  These  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  not  only  elaborate  portraite  of 
Polish  and  Russian  writers,  but,  as  tney  abound 
in  apposite  remarks  and  reflections  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  peoples,  to  be  also  delightful  read- 
ing. In  the  department  of  belles-lettres  much 
activity  has  been  displayed.  K.  MOller's  verses 
in  bis  "  Autumn  "  are  much  praised,  as  are  also 
the  "  Poems  "  of  8.  MichaSlis.  A  new  novelist  of 
talent  is  V.  Vedel,  who  has  published  a  book 
called  "  Bondage."  The  critics  speak  somewhat 
severely  of  it,  as  they  do,  too,  of  J.  JOrgensen's 
"Swing  LN[end"  and  O.  F.  Andersen's  "Lone- 
ly Fellows.''^  K,  Gjellerup's  "  Minna,"  a  tale  of 
modem  life,  is  justly  praised  as  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  A  few  other  volumes  may  be  named 
here:  "The  Fate  of  Birgitte"  and  "Still  Life 
People,"  by  Schandorph;  "Specters,"  by  H. 
Pontoppidan;  "  GriCEenf eld,"  by  H.  P.  Ewald: 
"  As  People  Marry,"  by  Fru  Elizabeth ;  and 
"  Posthumous  Poems,"  by  Ch.  K.  F.  Molbech 
(died  in  1888).  In  periodical  literature  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
bom  and  manifesting  ability  two  new  literary 
and  critical  journals,  viz.,  "  New  Soil,"  advocat- 
ing modem  tendencies  and  aspirations,  and  "  Lit- 
erature and  Criticism,"  which  is  the  rallying^ 
point  for  conservative  writers  and  students. 

Fruee.— Politics  had  much  to  do  with  literar 
tare  in  1880.  History,  largely  in  the  form  of  bi- 
ographv,  received  much  attention.  This  is  shown 
in  M.  L.  Percy's  autobiographical  memoir  of  a 
noble  lady*  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  M. 
Bardoux's  sketch  of  the  life  of  Madame  de  Cas- 
tine,  who  survived  the  French  Revolution  and 
ite  excesses.  M,  G.  Bertin  has  also  given  a  vol- 
ume to  the  trB«ical  histoiy  of  Madame  de  Lam- 
halle.  intimately  oonnected  with  Marie  Antoinette 
and  basely  muraered  by  the  mob.  Mem<^Ts  con- 
nected with  the  revolution  a  hundred  years  ago, 
with  Napoleon  I  and  others  of  that  period,  indi- 
cate the  bent  of  the  popular  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  "  The  French  Army  in  Germany," 
hy  M.  Galli,  which  includee  the  campaign  of 
1806  and  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstftdt; 
an  anonymous  writer's  "Prince  Lncien  Bona- 
parte and  his  Family";  M.  Pellet's  monograph 
entitled  "  Napoleon  in  the  Island  Of  Elba,*^  con- 
taining curious  and  iustractive  matter  about  the 
dethroned  emperor  and  his  sister  Pauline.  We 
may  also  here  note  De  Goncourt's  "  Histeiv  of 
French  Society  doling  the  Revolution";  M.  B. 
Guillon's  "France  and  Ireland  during  Uie  Rev- 
olution, Bocbe  and  Humbert";  "Diplomatic 
(Correspondence  of  Talleyrand  from  1791-1834" ; 
and  M.  de  Mazade's  "A  Chancellor  under  the 
Old  Regime,"  i.  e.,  the  famous  Mettemich.  M. 
d'HSrison's  defense  of  Marshal  Bazaine  (men- 
tioned last  year)  does  not  meet  with  much  favor. 
An  anonymous  writer  ^ves  an  interesting  ao- 
coimt  of  the  great  warrior  Von  Moltke.  Two 
works  on  modem  Germany  have  appeared,  i.  e.,. 
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M.  E.  Simon's  "  Biography  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick," and  M.  E.  I^kvisse's  "  Three  Emperors  of 
Oermany."  The  critics  speak  of  this  latter  in 
high  terms.  Tliieis  has  been  bespattered  with 
reproach  in  a  very  vindictive  spirit  by  M. 
J,  d'Arcay.  Gambetta,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
found  an  ardent  champion  in  M.  E.  Deschaumes's 
book,  "  The  Great  Patriot."  M.  de  Chandordy, 
in  his  "  France  in  1889,"  presents  much  interest- 
ing and  instmotire  matter,  and  expresses  confl- 
deot  hope  that  his  nadre  country  will  in  the 
future  recover  her  own  again  and  be  able  to  defy 
the  triple  alliance  against  her.  In  the  ynj  of 
autobiography  two  or  three  books  deserve  men- 
tion here,  viz.,  the  "  Autobiography  of  Michelet 
tiie  Historian,  with  his  Journal  and  Letters," 
edited  by  his  widow;  "The  Worlcs  and  Corre- 
spondence of  D'Alembert,"  edited  by  M.  Ch. 
Henri ;  and  "  The  Journal "  (1810-'14)  of  Stend- 
hal, founder  of  what  is  called  the  "  automatic- 
an^yst"  school  in  French  fiction.  Critical 
studies  in  bio^japhy  are  too  numerous  to  make 
mention  of  m  detail.  They  give  evidence  of 
great  activity  in  this  department  and  display 
the  acuteness  and  power  of  keen  analysis  of 
French  essayists  ana  enthusiasts.  Two  publica- 
Uons  respecting  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  are  highly 
praised  as  settmg  forth  in  clear  light  that  ex- 
cellent ladv's  character  and  career.  As  to  fiction, 
there  are  this  year  (as  one  critic  says)  "  mount- 
ains of  novels,  of  which  we  can  not  undertake 
to  give  even  the  titles.  Daudet,  Richepin,  De 
Maupassant^  Theuriet,  Loti,  and  H.  Malot,  hare 
been  as  busy  as  ever,  with  abont  their  usual  suc- 
cess, Zola,  with  his  realistic  abominations,  is 
still  at  work.  His  "  La  Bete  Humaine  "  is  to  be 
followed  by  "  L' Argent,"  purposing  to  deal  with 
Bourse  speculation  and  gambling.  Russian 
light  literature  has  become  very  popular  in 
France,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
translations  of  books  by  Tourgu^nief,  Tolstoi, 
Pushkin,  etc.  Books  <a  tram  are  compara- 
tively rare  and  unimportant  this  year.  M.  V. 
Tissot  writes  excellently  about  "La  Suisse  In- 
connue  " ;  M.  C.  Grad  treats  of  the  German  peo- 
ple in  two  remarkable  political  and  economical 
studies ;  M.  J.  Mourier  eivee  a  pleasant  aocount 
of  stories  and  legends  of  the  Canoasus;  M.  Dai- 
reaux  has  published  a  magnificent  work,  **  Life 
and  Manners  on  the  La  Plata,"  which  is  s»d  to 
be  the  best  book  vet  produced  in  regard  to  the 
Argentine  Repuolic;  and  several  writers  set 
forth  matters  of  interest  and  value  respecting 
India  and  Central  Asia,  such  as  J.  Darmesteter, 
M.  N.  Ney,  M.  E.  Boulanger,  and  M.  G.  Bouva- 
lot.  Almost  nothing  of  moment  can  be  said  in 
regard  to  poetry  in  1889.  The  annual  volume 
of  t^e  posthumous  works  of  Victor  Hugo, "  Tonte 
La  Lyre,"  is  regularly  issued  (about  1,000 jpa^). 
A  translation  or  two  from  the  Greek  of  Euripi- 
des may  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  M.  Co- 
pin  has  brought  to  completion  his  translating 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  into  readable  French  verse. 

Germany. — The  centennial  of  the  French 
revolution,  1789,  and  its  far-reaching  effects  on 
Europe  gcnerallr,  have  naturally  lecT  to  review- 
ing the  past,  and  noting  in  how  far  predictions 
of  wise  men  have  or  have  not  been  verified  by 
the  events.  Heavy  folios  and  huge  rows  of 
volumes  are  rarely  now  to  be  seen  on  library 
tables,  and  poetry  and  books  for  popular  reading 


are  assuming  lighter  garb.  Short  plays  in  one 
act  are  snperseding  the  old  style  of  tnidiUonal 

dignity  through  five  acts,  and  instead  of  the 
ponderous  nine  volumes  of  former  times,  the 
novels  now  must  be  short  and  easy  to  read,  like 
those  of  a  French  feuilleton.  Theodor  Storm 
died  in  1888,  but  maintained  to  the  last  his  hi^ 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
great  novelists,  like  Spielhagen  and  Ebers,  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  single  Tolome.  Car- 
men Sylva  follows  tiie  new  coarse  in  regard 
to  books,  as  do  also  the  Baroness  von  Eraw 
and  F.  Von  Saar.  Svlva's"Feldp06te"  is  an  ad- 
mirable story ;  equally  so  are  the  contributions 
of  Yon  Ebner  and  Von  Soar,  which  Robert  Zim- 
merman, a  critic  of  note,  pronounces  to  be 
^finely  worked  cabinet  pieces."  Spielhagenls 
"New  Pharaoh*'  is  mucn  praised,  as  are  also 
Ebers's  "  Gred  "  and  E.  Vo98*s  "  Dahiel  der  Con- 
vertit."  The  production  of  poetry  is  moderate 
New  editions  of  songs  and  verses  of  Scbeffel, 
Heyse,  Greif,  and  others  are  popular.  H.  Hart, 
leader  of  the  new  school  of  poetry  of  "  Youngest 
Germany,"  is  writing  a  sort  of  Messiade  of  the 
future.  Dramatic  writers  of  established  posi' 
tion,  like  Von  Wildenbruch,  A.  Wilbrandt,  and 
B.  Voss,  have  done  their  ^re  during  the  yeai; 
Comedy  flourishes  as  usual,  without  there  being 
any  production  of  note  this  year.  Additions 
have  been  made  to  the  published  Goethe  corre- 
spondence, but  the  chief  place  in  this  branch  of 
hterature  is  assigned  to  R.  Waener's  Letters  to 
Liszt  and  others,  reaching  back  to  the  eariici 
part  of  the  century,  and  abounding  in  exciting 
material.  The  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Foerster  (Jean  Paul's  daughter)  is  of  a  pleasanter 
sort.  Biography  continues  to  hold  its  place  in 
public  esteem,  tnougfa  there  are  few  books  to  be 
noted  during  1889.  The  Duke  of  Coburg  (re- 
ferred to  last  year)  has  added  a  second  volume 
to  his  memoirs,  containing  much  curious  politi- 
cal and  other  matter.  Ranke's  "  Universal  His- 
tory "  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
ninth  volnme,  prepared  by  A.  Dove  and  G.  Win- 
ter. A.  Hubers  excellent  "  History  of  Austria," 
has  been  continued  by  E  Reimann,  reaching 
from  Frederick  lY  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1763-1815).  The  book  is  highly  praised  by  the 
critics.  Another  TOlnme  relating  to  contempo- 
rary history  must  here  be  noted,  L  &,  Freyti^^s 
book  on  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  IIL  It  is 
regarded  as  an  admirable  tribute  to  a  good  if 
not  great  man,  and  as  throwing  much  light  upon 
European  history  of  our  day.  In  the  histo^  of 
art  C.  Justi,  in  nis  "  Diego  Velazquez  und  seio 
Jahrhundert,"  is  highly  spoken  of  by  critical 
authorities.  The  &con-Shakespe»re  questicHi, 
at  first  treated  with  contempt  in  Qvnamj. 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  kind  ot  revivaL  Of 
philosophy,  properly  speaking,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  said  in  this  year's  record,  except  to 
mention  P.  Jodl's  "  History  of  Ethics,"  and  W. 
Windelband's  "  History  of  Ancient  PhiloGophy,* 
which  have  met  with  good  reception. 

Greece. — History  and  historical  ge<^rBphy 
are  specialiv  noteworthy  in  Greece  this  year, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  historiaJ  sense 
has  grown  among  the  people,  uid  that  there  Is 
increasing  interest  in  local  annals.  The  "  His- 
tory  of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  written  -  by  Spy- 
ridon  Tricoupis  (father  of  the  present  Prime 
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Minister),  and  published  more  than  thirty  yean 
wo,  has  reached  a  third  edition,  revised  and  con- 
atderably  enlarged.  J.  RomanoB,  director  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Corfu,,haa  brought  out  an  inters 
esting  brochure,  giving  valuable  documents  re- 
lating to  the  thirteenui  and  fourteenth  centur- 
ies. P.  Chiotts  has  issued  a  sixth  volume  of  the 
"  Historical  Memoirs,"  respecting  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands. The  volume  deals  with  Church  matters, 
education,  trade,  etc.,  from  the  middle  ages  to 
the  present  time.  Dr.  De  Camburoglu's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Athenians  under  Turkish  Rule,"  is 
coming  out  in  parts,  and  promises  to  be  a  work 
of  eqiml  value  and  interest  A  posthumous 
"  History  of  the  World,"  by  the  late  M.  Poly- 
zoidis,  edited  by  Q.  Kremos,  deserves  menticm 
as  the  first  nniTetsal  history  on  a  large  scale  in 
modem  Greek.  C.  Triconpis,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, has  published  a  volume  of  political  speeches, 
which  are  sud  to  contain  sound  teaching,  in  a 
lively  style.  In  the  department  of  geography, 
the  chief  contributions  are,  A.  Miliarakis's 
"Study  on  the  Situation  of  the  Ionian  Sea  in 
Ancient  and  Modem  G-eography,"  D.  CEkono- 
mopoulis's  monograph,  "  Lenos,''^  and  a  similar 
treatise  on  the  island  of  Pholegandros,  by  A.  Chari- 
laos.  Philology  is  on  the  wnole  well  cared  for. 
S.  P.  Lambros  nas  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
his  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  on  Mount  Athos.  A  famous  mediieval 
poem,  **  Krotooritus,"  has  been  carefully  edited 
by  A.  Jannaris;  the  inspector  of  antiquities  has 
issued  a  guide  m  French  and  Greek  to  the  exoar 
Tstions  in  Elen^;  and  the  veteran  A.  R.  Rhan* 

fabS  has  brought  out  "  Antiquities  of  the  Greek 
tate,"and  an  "Epigraphy,**  Poetry  has  little 
to  show  this  year.  "  The  Duchess  of  Athens," 
by  K.  Rhanra.b6 ;  "  Scanderbeg,"  by  A.  Antonia- 
dis :  "  The  Election  of  the  Demarch,"  a  comedv 
by  P.  Zanos ;  and  "  Hymn  to  Minerva,"  by  K. 
Palamas,  received  prizes.  Ballads  and  songs 
for  children  have  been  published,  and  are  much 
praised.  In  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  the 
university  in  1887,  Prof.  Pantazidis  has  brought 
out  a  "  Chronicle  of  the  First  Fifty  Years  of  the 
National  University."  A  beginnmg  has  been 
made  with  a  "Conversations  Lexicon,"  specifi- 
cally Greek  In  character,  and  treating  fully  of 
the  history,  topograpby,  and  antiqaities  at 
Greece.  Dr.  N.  FoUtis  is  the  editor. 

Holland. — The  present  year  (not  unlike  its 
predecessor)  has  given  birth  to  numerous  works 
of  fiction;  but  few  of  the  books  deserve  to  be 
named  here.  Since  Vosmaier's  death  last  year, 
an  unfinished  novel  of  his  has  been  issued,  and 
is  well  received.  Cosinus's  "  Kippeveer  "  is  an 
amusing  medley.  L.  Van  Deyssel,  an  ardent 
follower  of  Zola,  continues  to  write,  and  has  cer- 
tain followers,  of  course.  Netscher's  "  Mensch- 
en  om  0ns  "  and  Emant's  clever  book  "  JufFro- 
nev  Lina,"  are  of  the  naturalistic  school,  but 
not  oCFensivei  Van  I^hem  has  written  some 
pretty  novelettes,  and  Van  Nieveit  furnishes  a 
serious  book,  "Herman  Wolsinck,"'a  sort  of 
autobiography  of  a  oonvoted  sinner.  Scheidtus 
reciUls  a  famous  case  of  kidnapping  which  hap- 
pened recently,  and  Van  Woude  gives  a  simple 
story,  simply  told.  Mr.  ten  Hoet,  in  his  novel- 
ettes, is  as  romantic  and  original  as  ever.  Wel- 
ters, in  "  Lucrezia  d'Este,"  succeeds  very  well  in 
picturing  that  lady's  passionate  cbuvcter,  as 


contrasted  with  the  gentleness  of  Eleonora.  Mrs, 
Van  Calcur's  historical  novel,  "De  Pledgenoot- 

en,"  is  termed  by  the  critics  ponderous  and  heavy 
reading.  Two  writers  of  some  note  have  died 
this  year,  A.  Thym  and  M.  Hofdyk.  Two  other 
writers  are  gone,  Vissering  and  Zimmerman,  a 
positive  loss  to  political  economy  and  essay 
writing  of  the  better  class.  Ten  Bnnk's  series  of 
biographies  (noted  last  year)  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing. Some  of  the  eritics  think  them  to  be  too 
optimistio.  Pro!  Pieraon  famishes  an  excellent 
account  of  the  religions  revival  in  Holland,  be- 
tween 1820  and  IM).  The  old  Dutch  continues 
to  be  studied  with  zeal  and  courage.  Dictiona- 
ries are  under  way,  and  some  of  the  old  plays 
have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Kalfl.  Ter  Oouw  has 
brought  his  "  History  of  Amsterdam  **  down  to 
the  uys  of  the  infiunoos  Aim  The  Dutch  So- 
ciety of  Sciences  is  editing  the  correspondence  of 
the  eminent  Christian  Huyghens,  1688-*56.  Dr. 
Hurgronje  supplies  an  exhaustive  volume  on  the 
Mohammedan  place  of  pilgrimage,  "  Mekka." 

Italy.— Native  writers  speak  in  a  very  de- 
sponding tone  in  regard  to  Italian  literature  and 
progress  in  mental  activity.  One  of  these  sa^s 
that  "  Italy  has  grown  feeble  and  weaty,  and  is 
growing  more  so  every  year,"  and  he  attributes 
this  lamentable  state  of  things  to  '*  the  prevalent 
political  leprosy,  a  malady  which  is  increasing 
instead  of  diminishing."  De  Amicis's  "SulP 
Oceano  "  is  well  written  and  very  widely  read, 
but  the  critics  say  it  is  rather  wearisome  in 
its  seeking  to  do  good,  and  its  too  minnte  de- 
scription. A  novel  by  IVAnniuuio,  entitled  "  H 
Piacere,"  Is  pronounced  to  be  morbid,  and  the 
further  remark  is  made  that  Italian  fiction  in 
general  is  poor  enough,  with  its  inane  love  sto- 
ries. A  few  authors  and  books  commended 
may  here  be  named,  i.  e.,  Mondolfi's  "  II  Roman- 
zo  di  Paolo,"  S.  Fuina's  "  Due  Desiderii,"  Mario 
Pratesi's  "L'Eredit^"  and  M.  C.  Pelegrini's 
"Profili  Muliebri."  The  record  for  poetry  is 
mea^r  and  unsatisfactory.  Carducci,  the  first 
of  living  poets,  has  published  nothing  new,  but 
is  engaged  in  reprinting  his  prose  works,  C, 
Corradino  has  written  some  lyrics,  under  the 
title  "  Sn  pe'l  Calvario,"  which  are  marked  by 
vigor  and  qiirit,  Rondani's  "  Mito  Italioo,"  Bel- 
luso's  "  In  Solitndine,"  and  K  G.  Sonars  "  Pleni- 
lunio  **  are  much  praised  in  general  Rapisardi 
has  contented  himself  with  &anslating  "  Catul- 
lus," and  Occioni  has  reprinted  his  excellent  ver- 
sion of  "  Silius  Italicus.  The  Dante  chair,  from 
which  so  much  was  hoped,  has  not  yet  obtained 
a  professor.  Carducci  declined  to  serv&^and  G. 
Bovio,  it  is  now  supposed,  will  take  it.  Dantean 
literature  seems  to  be  largely  polemical  A  So- 
ciety Dantesca  has  been  founded  in  Florence. 
Brano's  statue  was  erected  in  Rome,  in  June,  de- 
spite the  Pope  and  his  partisans.  Numerous  pub- 
lications have  followed,  on  the  philosopher  and 
his  works,  but  none  of  any  special  value,  except 
Prof.  Tocco's  "Le  Opere  litine  di  Giordano 
Bruno  esposte  et  confrontate  colle  Italiane." 
This  contribution  is  much  and  juBtly  landed.  In 
philosophical  history  Credaro  nas  made  a  good 
book,  "  Lo  Seetticismo  degli  Academici."  C.  Ni- 
gra, minister  at  Vienna,  has  published  a  work  on 
Rterary  history,  "  Canti  Popolari  del  Piemonte," 
which  is  marlced  bv  great  breadth  of  view  and 
depth  of  insight.   A.  Traversa  has  devoted  him- 
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Bslf  to  FoBOolo  and  Leopard!  with  good  success, 
and  NoTati  has  broneht  out  a  volume  of  remark- 
able "  Critic^  and  Literary  Studies."  -  Various 
volumes  of  annals  and  research  deserve  to  be 
named  here,  such  as  E,  Musati's  "  Venice  and 
the  Venetians,"  Ghiron's  "  Annals  ot  Italy "  (in 
continnation  of  Muratori's  l^mrs),  Pasolini's  I 
Tiranni  di  Roma,  e  i  Papa  oel  Medio  Evo,"  B. 
Cadoroa'a  La  Liberazione  di  Roma  nell'  Anno 
1870,"  and  F.  Bertolini's  history  of  the  Rtsorn- 
mento  or  great  political  movement  of  1848.  The 
Historical  Institute  in  Rome  is  doing  good  work. 
It  has  published  two  volumes,  and  has  several 
others  of  merit  and  importance  nearly  ready  for 
press.  A  posthumous  production  of  Manzoni 
(who  died  sixteen  years  ago),  on  the  "French 
Revolution  of  17w  and  the  Italian  Revolu- 
tioa  of  1859,"  may  fittingly  be  noted  in  conclud- 
ing all  that  can  now  be  said  respecting  Italy 
during  1880. 

MorWftj. — Literature  has  been  comparatively 
quiet  in  Norway  this  year.  The  controversy  con- 
cerning monogamy  and  polygamy  has  in  a  meas- 
ure sabsided,  althoarii  it  is  ^  no  means  settled. 
B.  BjOmsen  has  published  his  lecture,  noted  last 
Tear  as  frequently  delivered  with  good  effect  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  chief  op- 
ponent of  his  views  is  Ame  Qarborg,  in  a  volame 
entitled  "  Free  Divorce."  Controversy  has  arisen 
about  the  old  K'orwegian  langua^  which  was 
largely  supplanted  during  the  union  of  Norwaj 
with  Denmark.  A  number  of  interesting  pam- 
phlets has  been  issued,  some  favoring  extreme 
measures  uid  readoption  of  the  old  langnage, 
others  more  conservative  urging  that  every  ad- 
vantage be  taken  that  is  possible,  in  utilizing  old 
words,  improving  the  spelling,  etc.  BjSmsen 
belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  Garborg  to  the 
former.  Henrik  Ibsen  published  a  play,  entitled 
**  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  which  naa  been  per- 
formed at  the  chief  theatres  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  treats  of  certain 
abnormal  conditions  of  mind  as  hypnotism,  mys- 
tical dreams,  and  enchantment  Alexander  L. 
Kielland  has  also  brought  out  a  play  in  four 
acts,  entitled  "The  Professor."  Kielland  has, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  devoted  himself 
to  journalism,    na  is  now  publishing  a  daily 

Eiper  in  his  native  town  of  Stavanger.  Jonas 
ie  sends  out  a  new  and  capital  story,  "  Maisa 
Jons  " ;  the  heroine  is  a  poor  little  dressmaker 
in  Christiania,  the  capital,  and  the  writer  deals 
with  social  questions  m  a  manner  calculated  to 
do  good.  K.  Kristofersen  has  written  a  new 
sto^,  as  has  also  C.  Flood,  which  are  said  to  be 
wdl  done.   A  young  writer,  A.  B.  Lange,  has 

Enblished  a  boolc  on  America,  and  K.  Ham  sum 
as  done  likewise.  The  latter  says  some  things 
not  flattering.  We  mention,  in  conclnsion,  that 
the  historian  O.  A.  Overland  has  published  a  col- 
lection of  Norwegian  legends,  and  the  well- 
known  linguist.  Prof.  S.  Bugge,  has  finished  the 
first  volume  of  his  admirwle  "  Stndies  in  Nor- 
wwian  Mvthology." 

Polmnd. — Fiction  takes  front  rank  in  Poland, 
as  it  does  so  largely  elsewhere  on  the  Continent 
this  year.  Mile.  Kodziewicz's  "  Dewaitjls  "  has 
gained  for  the  writer  high  reputation  for  a  first 
book.  It  is  said  to  be  of  unusual  power,  and  ex- 
cellent in  tone  and  principle.  Madame  Orzesi- 
ko's  "  The  Peasant  is  praised  by  the  critics  for 


its  masterly  power  <tf  efaanotoAzation  and  pro^ 
found  analysis  of  the  motives  usually  opertting 
in  the  pe^iant  class.  A  historical  romance  in 
four  volumes,  "  Veto,"  by  ^  Krecbow^c^^als 
with  seventeenth-century  troubles  and  trials. 
Another  historical  romance  is  "  The  Tuming- 
Point  of  History,"  by  J.  Bogosz,  in  which  the 
Hussite  movement  is  freely  mscassed.  Hoit  ut 
the  stories  issued  are  devoted  to  life  in  the  coon- 
try,  among  peasants  and  rural  nobility.  Joidsn, 
Junosza,  Sewer,  Dygosinski,  Feldmann,  and 
Gomulicki  have  published  popular  stories,  vuy- 
ing  in  merit,  and  with  some  diverse  aimsinTiew, 
optimism  and  pessimism  being  about  equiUly  di- 
vided. In  the  drama  Rapacki  has  prodnrad  a 
historical  play  in  five  acts ;  but  the  one-act  blu- 
ettea  and  comedies,  like  "  The  Wild  Rose  "  tnd 
"  The  Man  on  a  Tour,"  bv  BUzinski,  enjoy  popo- 
lar  favor.  A  history  of  tne  Lemberg  tne«re  is 
well  spoken  of.  Poetry  does  not  present  an  »- 
couraging  prospect  Adam  Plug,  an  eminent 
poet  and  novelist  has  brought  ont  **  Three  Le- 
gends from  Olden  Times/'  and  H.  Kraoshir 
supfdioB  two  poems,  **  Tytui,"  and  "  Aiitm  of 
Oonnth.^^  Rraearehes  into  the  origin  of  the  Po- 
lish nobility  have  been  made  with  good  sncceas. 
The  Chocim  war  with  the  Turks,  in  the  days  of 
Sigismund  III,  has  been  set  forth  by  Tretiak,and 
the  Swedish  war  at  the  same  date  by  Gorskl 
The  French  archives  have  been  examined  to  ad- 
vantage for  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Krandnr 
has  brought  ont  a  curious  work,  '*  Witchcraft  at 
the  Court  of  King  Stephen  Bathory."  Thechar^ 
acter,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  Slav  peoples  has  . 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Zdziecnowsld. 
"The  History  of  the  Slavs,"  by  Bognslawski 
seems  to  be  a  failure.  The  two  'historical  soci- 
eties in  Poland  are  exercising  good  inflaeoce. 
Their  headquarters  are  at  Lemberg,  and  the  yw- 
book  ot  the  Mickiewks  Society  ^  "  Bis* 
torical  Quarterly"  alike  contain  notaUe  artidaL 
Rnssia. — ^The  literature  of  Russia  has  suffered 
severe  loss  this  year  by  the  death  of  Stchedrine^ 
L  e:,  M.  K  SsltHcov,  in  ApriL  He  was  a  very 
prominent  figure,  and  devoted  his  great  natural 
abilities  and  lar^e  culture  to  journalism,  pnUic 
service,  and  series  of  fine  satires  on  men  and 
things  in  Russia.  His  works  number  twenty- 
four  volumes,  and  have  had  Tast  inflnence  in 
forming  pablio  opinion.  0<mtchiirov  and  Tol- 
stoi are  writers  of  the  same  generation  with 
Saltikov,  and  of  eqnal  rank,  but  the  former  has 
long  ceased  to  do  any  work  of  moment  uid 
the  latter  is  noted  most  of  all  this  ^ear  for  his 
strange  ideas  of  religion  and  moralilj  and  his 
pertinacity  in  seeking  tos^ve  them  corrency. 
G.  Onspenski  is  at  present  uie  most  pmular  of 
modem  writers  of  fiction  in  Russia.  A  cheap 
edition  of  his  works  has  appeared,  and  Orest 
Miller  has  dedicated  to  him  an  essay  entitled 
"  G.  I.  Ouspenski,  an  Explanatory  Essav  on  his 
Works."  N.  Mikhailovski  has  also  prefixed  a 
critical  introdnctioD,  which,  with  If  ilter'a  essay, 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  increase  the  wide  in- 
fluence for  good  of  Oospenski's  writings.  The 
friends  of  V.  Garshin  have  compiled  a  choice 
volume  of  "  Artistic  and  Literary  Collections  " 
in  his  memory,  mostly  biographical  and  criticaL 
Korolenko  has  published  two  charmingtales, 
"Night"  and  "From  Two  Points  of  View." 
This  writer,  as  the  critics  say  of  Tolstoi,  appesis 
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to  go  on  the  plan  and  necessity  of  giving  a 
moral  reason  ana  principle  to  human  conception 
of  the  universe.  Something  like  this  too,  ve 
are  told,  is  traceable  through  Sussian  philosophy. 
V.  Solovieff,  in  his  articles  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional QuestloD  in  Russia,"  sets  forth  very  clearly 
and  auy  that  this  national  ideal  consists  in  tbe 
search  after "  a  nniversal  organization  of  life 
according  to  truth."  In  order  to  reach  so  desir- 
able a  fulfillment,  he  holds  that  the  old  unity 
of  the  Chuodb  throughout  Christendom  must  be 
restored.  He  paints  also  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  nations  in  this  tbeoorat^ 
of  the  future^  In  order  to  aid  in  attaining  this 
loftT  end,  Solorieff  is  engaged  upon  a  great 
wort  not  yet  completed,  viz.,  "  The  History  and 
Pntnre  of  Theocracy;  an  Investigation  into 
the  Universal  Historical  Method  of  attaining  a 
Life  in  Accordance  with  Truth."  Among  books 
on  philosophy  is  M.  Trdytzki's  "Logio  of  the 
Scienoes,**  and  three  ^asertations^  vix^  N. 
Lange's  "  Htr^ory  of  the  Moral  Sciences  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  of  no  great  merit ;  Vveden- 
ski's  "  Attempt  to  establish  a  Theory  of  Matter 
on  the  Principles  of  Critical  Philosophy  " ;  and 
Gilyaroff's  "  Tne  Greek  Sophists,"  a  conscientious 
and  well  e:vcnted  compilation.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  Bouzeskul's  "  Pericles  "  is  much 
{Hmsed  for  thoroughness  and  accuracy ;  V.  Sem- 
eTski's  "  Peasant  Question  under  Alexander  and 
Nicholfts,**  giving  the  views  of  the  Government, 
of  literatiire,  and  of  society  on  serfdom ;  and  N. 
SemenofTs  "  History  of  Peasant  Beform,"  just 
finished,  are  pronounced  to  be  important  and 
valuable.  Worthy  of  note  are  Colonel  Mas- 
lovski's  "  History  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,"  not 
Tet  oompleted,  and  bionaphies  of  Field-Marshal 
nukievitch  and  of  Prince  Bar^tlnski,  con- 
qneror  of  the  Caucasus,  Slavonic  history  has 
been  enriched  by  Kareyeff's  "  Fall  of  Poland  " 
and  "  Historic^  Sketch  of  the  Polish  Diet " ;  also 
br  Pezwolf  s  excellent  compendium  of  the  his- 
torical and  philolcwical  literature  of  the  Slavonic 
noes  Dp  to  tbe  eighteenth  century,  Prejevalski, 
the  celebrated  traveler,  died  this  year,  just  as  he 
had  nrepared  to  set  out  on  a  fifth  expedition 
into  Central  Asia.  Hia  geographic^  labors  are 
reig»ded  as  especially  valnable,  in  view  of  Rus- 
siiTs  interests  in  Asia.  Matousovski  has  supplied 
a  "  Oeog^pbical  Description  of  China,"  and  Vos- 
ailiev,  of  the  "  Oasis  of  Akhal  Tekke";  Dash- 
kov,  the  third  volume  of  his  '*  Ethnognphical 
Handbook " ;  and  Smirnoff,  a  work  on  "  The 
Tcberemissea"  In  arohnology,  tbe  first  install- 
ment has  appeared  of  £ondakov's  and  Tolstoi's 
"  Russian  Antiquities  in  the  Monuments  of 
Art."  drawn  from  the  colonies  on  tbe  northern 
banks  of  the  Euxine;  and  Zakhartchenko's 
"  Kiev  as  it  Is,  and  Kiev  as  it  Was."  In 
literary  history  have  been  brought  out  col- 
lected essavs  of  Snkhomlinov,  Maykov,  and 
Alex,  VeselovskL  Our  rather  scanty  record 
ends  with  a  lew  law  books,  viz.,  Wolfert's  "  An- 
thropol<M;ico-Positiviit  School  of  Criminal  Law 
in  It^  " ;  Suvorov's  "  Traces  of  Western  Cath- 
olic Kxlesiastical  Law  in  the  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Russian  Law  " ;  and  V.  Budanov's  and 
Latkin's  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  Russian 
Iaw."  In  statisttes  the  dtovMiunent  has  made 
an  interesting  return  in  regiud  to  the  "  Univer- 
fities  and  Secmdarj  Education  in  Russia," 


8pal>.— Literature  seems  to  have  suffered 
this  year  in  Spain  from  a  depression  like  to  that 
noted  in  regard  to  other  countries.  In  history 
nothing  of  moment  has  appeared.  The  Acad- 
emy of  History  has  bc^un  a  new  series  of 
memoirs,  and  brought  out  *<  The  Swordmaker's 
Chronicle,"  which  relates  to  Spani^  history 
under  Philip  IV  and  the  rebellion  of  Cattdonia, 
1640.  Gen.  F.  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  has  sup- 
plied a  third  volume  of  autobiographical  mem- 
oirs, reaching  down  to  1868,  profusely  illus- 
trated. F.  Ficatoste's  three  volumes  on  the 
grandeur  and  decadence  of  Spain,  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  onward,  are  interesting 
and  useful  reading  for  natives  who  desire  to  see 
Spain  once  more  assume  her  original  importance 
among  the  nations.  A  lively  account  of  G-. 
Pizarro's  rebellion  in  Peru  and  how  it  was  put 
down  (published  as  Vol.  LXX  of  "Spanish 
Writers")  is  praised  by  the  critics,  and  justly 
we  believe.  Oriental  studies  attract  many  stu- 
dents, and  several  helpful  volumes  have  been 
brought  out.  Valuable  volumes  have  appeared 
resi>ecting  Burgos  and  its  monuments,  Toledo, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Saguntum  (now  Murviedro) 
and  its  destruction  by  Hannibal,  b.  c,  219,  etc 
In  poetry  almost  nothing  has  come  to  light. 
Count  Vifiaza  is  publishing  the  poetical  works 
of  tbe  brothers  Lupercio  and  Bartolom^  Leon- 
ardo de  AuensolUL  which  appeared  first  at  Sara-- 
gossain  lf»4.  The  drama  remains  stationary, 
and  seems  likely  from  present  appearances  to 
decline  still  further,  if  not  to-  die  out  entirely. 
Much  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  novel 
writing.  Perez  Galdds,  Pareda,  and  E.  P.  Ba- 
zan  excepted,  the  novelists  of  to-day  are  only 
translators  or  imitators  of  the  wont  school  of 
French  writers.  The  three  just  nuned  enjoy 
great  public  favor.  To  the  new  fortnightly  re- 
view, entitled  "  La  Espafta  Modema,"  P.  Galdds 
has  contributed  "Torquemada  en  la  Hoguera," 
and  E.  P,  Bazan  "  Morriou  j  Boina." 

Sweden, — Very  few  original  works  have  been 
published  this  year  in  Sweden.  One  young 
writer,  W.  von  Heidenstam,  has  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  as  a  poet,  novelist,  and  traveler. 
His  first  book,  "Pilgrimage  and  Travels,"  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  some  sketches  of 
travel,  "  From  Col  di  Tenda  to  Blocksberg,"  are 
very  graphic,  witty,  and  amusing.  Lately,  be 
has  published  "fndvmion,"  a  kind  of  allegorical 
picture  of  the  siumWing  East,  embodied  in  a 
narrative  of  the  journey  of  two  Americans  to 
Damascus.  A.  Scrindbng  has  returned  to  his 
native  country  after  ten  years'  absence,  and  is 
looked  on  as  tne  Zola  representative  in  Sweden. 
Ernst  Ahlgren  (Mrs.  Benedictson)  committed 
suicide  in  Copenhagen  not  long  since.  She  left 
"  Tales  and  Sketches,"  and  a  novel  entitled  "  The 
Mother."  A,  Bondeson  has  recently  published 
a  collection  of  stories,  capitally  told,  entitled 
"  New  Country  Tales,"  Sigurd  (A.  Hedenstjer^ 
na)  has  issued  a  volume  of  "  Swedish  Pictures 
and  Caricatures,"  and  H.  af  Trolle  leaves  a  post- 
humous historicEd  novel  on  Catherine  II  of  Rus- 
sia. Sylvia  furnishes  a  novel  founded  on  the  life 
of  Queen  Desideria,  the  consort  of  Charles  XIV. 
John.  Carl  Blink  is  a  new  name  in  Uterature ;  he 
is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  romances  dealing 
with  the  middle  ages  in  Sweden.  Helena  Ny- 
blom's  **  DeMinies  of  Women  "  is  highly  spoken 
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of,  as  is  also  J.  Nordling's  "  Women,"  a  col- 
lection of  sketches  of  the  fair  sex.  Thora 
Blanche  has  published  several  things  that  are 
praised  by  the  critics.  Polite  literature  is  en- 
riched br  a  collection  entitled  "Fictions  and 
Pictures, '  by  the  late  K.  Wetterhoff,  a  man  of 
very  remarkable  talent  in  poetry  as  veil  as  prose. 
In  poetry  little  or  nothii^  is  deserving  of  men- 
tion here.  The  veteran  H.  Sfttherberg  has  pro- 
duced a  cycle  of  tales  named  "  The  Adventures 
of  the  Caliph."  Bishop  StrOmberg,  recently  de- 
ceased, gave  vent  to  his  religious  enthusiasm  in 
both  poetry  and  prose  in  describing  the  "  Balder 
Festival"  and  the  "Struggles  of  the  Swedish 
Church."  A.  IT.  Bfifith,  a  realistic  poet,  has 
taken  in  hand  old  Scandinavian  life,  as  depicted 
in  the  ancient  sagas,  under  the  title  "  The  Vi- 
king Time."  F.  Hedberg,  the  veteran  drama- 
tist, supplies  the  public  with  his  recollections  of 
the  stage,  and  B.  SchOldstrSm  has  furnished  nu- 
merous interesting  pasBages  from  the  history  of 
literature  in  his  volume  **  Behind  the  Lowered 
Curtain."  A  natunlistio  play  bv  A.  Strindberg 
fspoken  of  above), "  Miss  Julia,"  is  praised  for 
ita  style,  witii  expressions  of  disgust  at  its  plot, 
P.  Wikner,  who  died  last  summer,  a  professor  at 
Christiania,  is  much  spoken  of  in  current  publi- 
oationa,  and  W.  E.  Svedelius,  professor  in  Upsala 
for  many  years,  has  died,  and  is  highly  lauded  in 
a  detailed  biographv.  O.  Aiin,  his  successor,  has 
published  an  excellent  book  on  the  union  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway,  Prof,  G,  Ljunggren 
has  brought  out  a  new  volume,  "  Tbe  Annals  of 
the  Polite  Literature  of  Sweden."  He  has  been 
retired  from  active  duty  on  a  pension,  and  will 
devote  himself  entirely  to  congenial  work  of 
this  kind.  K,  Fahneus  has  written  a  capital 
monograph  on  Thomas  Thorild,  who  was  in 
England  for  some  years,  and  afterward  a  profes- 
sor at  Oreifswald.  Thorild  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  original  of  Swedish  authors,  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  own  time — was  a  sort  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  fact — and  aimed  to  elevate  the  female 
sex,  and  to  secure  to  them  all  their  rights  and 
privilege.  He  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  brightest  lights  in  Swedish  literatore.  The 
&mons  Cnarles  Xll  has  obtained  two  new  biog- 
raphers; one.  Captain  Q.  Bj5rling,  in  popular 
style ;  the  other,  E.  Carlson,  who  aims  at  higher 
scientific  treatment  H,  HjSme,  professor  at 
Upsala,  has  undertaken  a  revision  of  Russian 
history,  in  populu  form,  from  1682  to  17S0.  The 
volume  now  issued, "  From  Moscow  to  St,  Pe- 
tersbnrg,"  is  highly  oommended  by  competent 
judges,  and  the  continuation  of  the  work  is  ear^ 
nestly  desired.  Miss  GUen  Key,  who  wrote  a 
sympathetic  life  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Benedict- 
son  (Ernst  Ahlgren),  has  given  expression  to 
some  striking  and  valuable  "Thoughts  on  the 
Beaction" — uiat  is,  the  much  to  be  deprecated 
changes,  more  or  less  prevailing,  in  politics  as 
well  as  religion.  Miss  Ellen  Fries,  who  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Swedish  lady 
elevated  to  a  Ph.D..  has  begun  a  work  on  a  large 
scale  under  the  title  "Remarkable  Women,"  in- 
cluding those  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The 
eminent  historian,  Emil  Svens^n,  also  publishes 
a  volume  on  this  fruitful  topic.   Some  of  the 

e'  ivenile  writing  of  Linnnus  luve  been  collected 
y  the  naturalist,  R  Ahriing,  and  are  published 
by  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 


LOUISIANA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1613;  area,  48,7!iO  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  eensos 
{1880),  939,946;  capital,  Baton  Rouge. 

CloTeniment.~The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Oovemor,  Francis  T. 
Nicholls, Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor.  James 
Jeffries ;  Secretary  of  State,  Leonard  F.  Mason ; 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Pipes ;  Auditor,  Ollie  B. 
Steele;  Superintendent  of  Public  Edacatioti, 
Joseph  A  Breaux ;  Attomey-Genetsl,  Walter  H. 
Rogers ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture^  Thomp- 
son J.  Bird ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Edward  Bennudez ;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P. 
Poch^  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Charles  E.  Feoner, 
and  Lyi\n  B.  Watkins. 

Flnanees.— The  balances  in  the  State  treasury 
on  April  80  of  thisyear  amounted  to  $484,767.01, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $173,788.18  was  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  $54,268.61  in  the  current  school 
fund.  On  Oct  81  the  toUl  balances  were  fSSQ,- 
788,87,  of  which  only  $84,434,08  were  credited 
to  the  general  fund  and  $11,038,68  to  the  cuTTent 
school  fund.  On  Jan.  1  the  funded  State  debt 
was  $11,759,500,  in  addition  to  which  there  was 
a  large  unfunded  debt. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  tbe  State  for 
1886  was  $238,8H756,  and  for  1689,  $368,076.- 
914.  For  State  purposes  the  annual  tax-levy  is 
6  mills  on  the  dollar. 

EdncfttloB.— The  following  figures  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  1889  include  returns  from 
all  but  4  of  the  59  parishes  in  the  State : 

Number  of  publus  eohoolfl — White,  1,804 ;  eolond, 
666. 

Pm^ls  enrolled — White  males,  84,869;  white 
femalw,  82,4S4 ;  total,  67,818;  colored  miles,  SS,030; 
colored  ftmsles,  21,621 ;  total,  48.601, 

Average  attendaaoe — White,  47,759 ;  colored,  Sl,- 

68e. 

Teachers  employed  —  White  males,  681;  whito 
ftmalee,  1,065 ;  total,  1,696  :  oolorad  males,  489 ;  col- 
ored femolea,  301 ;  total,  670. 

Numberofprivi^Khools— White,  184;  colored, IS. 
Number  of  teaohen— white,  266 :  cotcrred,  16 ;  tolsl, 
372.  Number  of  pumls— white,  0,888  ;  cuoBecL  N9: 
total,  6,427.  >         »  . 

The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  tbe 
State  is  386,187.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  these  were 
not  enrolled  in  any  school  during  the  year. 

Ex -Treasurer  Bnrke'g  Irregularities.— 
About  Sept.  15  reports  became  current  that  gross 
irr^ularities  had  been  found  in  the  management 
of  the  State  trBBsury  during  the  term  of  ei- 
Treasnrer  E.  A,  Burke,  which  ended  in  April, 
1888.  From  a  report  to  the  Governor,  dated 
Sept  28,  it  appeared  that,  under  the  act  of  1880; 
authorizing  "  constitutional "  bonds  to  be  issued 
in  exchange  for  certain  consolidated  bonds  sur- 
rendered there  had  been  printed  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  bonds  to  the  value  of  $671,000,  of 
which  the  ex-Treasurer  had  issued,  according  to 
the  act,  in  exchange  for  consolidated  bonds  re- 
deemed, only  $217,600,  thns  leaving  in  his  hands 
unissued  bonds  amounting  to  $453,400.  These 
should  have  been  turned  over  to  his  succetisor, 
but  were  not,  and  no  trace  of  them  could  be 
found  in  the  Treasurer's  ofilf^e.  But  coupons 
corresponding  to  numbers  of  these  unissued 
bonds  were  diseorered  among  those  that  hid 
been  paid  and  canceled.  It  also  appearNi  that 
oonsolidated  bonds  to  the  value  ot  $95^ 
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trhich  were  exchanged  for  constitutional  bonds 
and  surrendered  to  the  Treasurer  for  cancellation 
during  1883  had  not  been  canceled  nor  handed 
over  by  him  to  the  auditor  for  destruction,  as  re- 
quired hj  law,  but  that  interest-coupons  from 
tnese  bonds,  also,  were  still  held  by  the  people 
and  had  been  paid  at  the  treasury.  The  report 
also  showed  that  the  consolidated  bonds  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  which  had  been  declared  br  the 
State  Constitution  of  1679  to  be  void,  and  the  de- 
struction of  which  had  been  ordered  by  a  resolve 
of  the  Legislature  of  18^  had  never  been  de- 
stroyed, but  had  been  frandnlently  reissued,  and 
oonpoDS  therefrom  had  been  presented  for  pay- 
ment. The  value  of  these  bonds  was  f 278,400. 
In  brief,  the  State  officials  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  following  State  bonds,  which 
should  either  have  been  destroyed  or  still  be 
found  in  the  treasury,  had  been  negotiated  and 
were  held  by  the  public: 

UnlMiMd  MRutltatloatl  bo&da  , .  $406,400 

Crauolldatod  bondi  excbugad  Jbr  imniMtnttftniil 

tKRkb  and  not  dMtrojed   SlUOO 

Agriraltanlnd  Maebaakd  College  boada  not  de- 

•nvyed  .7.   ST8^ 

ToW  $767,000 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  amount  paid 
hj  the  State  to  redeem  such  interest  coupons 
of  these  bonds  as  had  been  presented  to  the 
Treasury,  estimated  at  about  970,000.  These 
foots,  among  others,  were  laid  before  the  Grand 
Jury  at  New  Orleans  about  Oct.  1,  and  that  body 
det^mined  to  make  a  search  of  the  house  of  the 
ex-Treasurer,  who  was  at  this  time  in  London, 
and  also  of  1^  private  malt  at  the  State  Bank. 
At  the  latter  place  they  found  unissued  constl- 
tntional  bonds  to  the  value  of  $888,400,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  these  bonds  missing  to 
$70,000,  and  the  total  amount  missing  to  $878,- 
000.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  remaining  $70,- 
000  of  constitutional  bonds  were  held  by  two 
persons — Maurice  J.  Hart  and  one  Games — 
against  whom  writs  of  sequestration  were  issued, 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  $S4,000  of  the 
bonds  to  the  custody  of  the  State,  but  only  till 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  holders  shall  be 
adjudicated  in  the  courts.  •The  grand  juir  re- 
ported its  findings  on  Oct.  26,  substantially  as 
above  presented,  and  at  the  same  time  found 
indictments  against  E.  A.  Burke  as  principal 
and  lianrioe  J.  Hart  as  a  confederate. 

There  remained  another  class  of  State  bonds, 
known  as  "  baby  "  bonds,  issued  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1679,  of  the  denomination  of  $5  each, 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  and  running  for 
six  years.  On  Nov,  1^  the  grand  jury  made  a 
special  report  on  this  subject.  Although  the 
matter  waa  so  complicated  that  exact  figures 
oould  not  be  given,  the  jury  found  reasons  for 
saying  that  $420,000  of  these  **  baby  "  bonds  had 
been  illegally  issued.  Another  series  of  indicts 
ments  against  the  ex-Treasurer  and  others  were 
framed  to  cover  these  new-found  crimes.  The 
total  amount  of  State  bonds  illegally  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  was  increased  by  this  latest 
discorery  to  $798,600  All  the  evidence  offered 
dnriiur  these  investigations  pointed  to  ex-Treas- 
nnt  Burke  as  the  person  who  hail  unlawfully 
disposed  ot  the  missing  bcmds  wid  had  profited 
by  the  transactions.  On  hearing  of  the  disolos* 


ures,  he  at  once  signified  his  intention  of  return- 
ing from  London  and  meeting  the  charges.  But 
instead  of  doing  so  he  went  to  Honduras,  where 
be  had  been  granted  valuable  franchises  by  the 
Government,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had 
made  no  attempt  to  answer  his  accusers. 

LeTMS. — In  addition  to  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Qoremment  to  improve  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  rivers  of  the  State,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  adjacent  lands  from  overfiow,  the  Legis- 
lature has  provided  that  outlays  may  be  made 
for  the  same  purpose  by  local  authorities.  Under 
this  law  four  levee  districts  have  been  organized 
and  are  engaged  in  local  improvemente.  For 
1889  the  commissioners  of  tne  First  District 
voted  to  levy  a  tax  of  8  mills,  yielding  about 
$21,000 ;  in  the  Second  District  the  saqie  rate 
was  voted,  yielding  about  $15,000 ;  in  the  Third 
District  7i  mills,  yielding  about  $46,000 ;  and  in 
the  Fourth  District  8  mills,  yielding  about  $66,- 
000.  The  total  amount  available  is  about  $148,- 
000.  The  work  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  State  Engineer. 

PoHtical.— The  death,  on  MaySO,  of  Hon.  Ed- 
ward J.  Gay,  Member  of  Congress  for  the  Third 
District,  necessitated  the  holding  of  a  special 
election  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  Aug.  S  a  Re- 
publican convention  at  Franklin  nominated 
Heniy  C.  Minor.  The  Democratic  convention 
was  held  at  Lake  Charles  on  Aug.  18  and  nom- 
inated Andrew  Price.  The  Republicans  made  a 
spirited  canvass,  several  Northern  Congressmen 
being  called  upon  to  aid  their  cause ;  but  at  the 
election,  on  Sept  8,  the  Democrats  obtained 
their  usual  large  majority,.  Price  polling  18,761 
votes  and  Minor  11,406. 

Decision. — In  February  the  State  Supreme 
Court  rendered  an  important  decision,  declaring 
the  act  of  1888  known  as  the  Police  bill  to  m 
constitutional.  This  act  applied  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  created  a  police  board  to  be 
elected  by  the  City  Council,  which  should  have 
full  control  of  the  police  department. 

Immigration. — An  Immigration  Bureau,  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  vad  an  Immigration  Asso* 
dation,  conducted  by  private  generosity,  are  act- 
ive in  securing  for  the  State  a  proper  share  of 
immigrants.  Several  conventions  were  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  year,  to 
promote  tne  work  of  these  organizations. 

LUTHERANS.  The  year  1889  was  a  pros- 
perous one  for  the  Luthenm  Gharch  in  America. 
Five  new  bnildings  for  educational  institutions, 
involving  an  outlay  of  $800,000,  were  dedicated; 
and  her  net  gain  was  167  clergymen,  857  congre- 
gations, and  52,678  members.  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  numbers  4,612  clergymen, 
7,911  congregations,  and  1,086,048  communi- 
cants. The  following  institutions  are  supported : 
Twenty-five  theological  seminaries,  27  coUe^ies, 
86  academies,  14  ladies'  seminaries,  and  57  on- 

?haxa'  homes  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
'here  are  published  143  periodicals,  of  which  46 
are  End|i3h,  62  German,  20  Norwegian,  18  Swed- 
ish, 4  Danish,  8  Icelandic,  2  Finnish,  and  1 
French.  The  following  is  a  rfawnU  of  the  more 
important  events  of  the  year :  Three  of  the  gen- 
eral bodies  held  conventions — ^the  General  Synod, 
the  General  Coonoil,  and  the  United  Synod, 

Qcnwml  Synod.— This  body,  organixed  In 
1831,  embraces  SS  district  synods  (almost  racln- 
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Bively  English),  numbering  951  clergymen,  1,423 
coRgreeations,  and  151,865  members.  The  thirty- 
fouith  biennial  convention  was  held  in  Alleghe- 
ny, Pa.,  June  13-81, 1888,  and  179  delegates  were 
in  attendance.  The  retiringpresident,  Samuel 
A.  Ort,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  delivered  the  opening  sermon. 
Henry  yf.  McKnight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  was  elected 
president.  The  work  of  the  convention  consisted 
principally  in  the  consideration  of  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  varioiis  boards,  by 
whom  the  affairs  of  this  gnieral  bodyare  managed. 

Boftrd  of  FoniffB  Htosloiu.— The  general 
secretary,  the  Kev.  (Jeorge  SchoU,  D.  D.jpresent- 
ed  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  report  Two  mis- 
sions are  supported — one  in  India,  with  Ountur 
as  its  central  station ;  the  other  in  Africa,  with 
Muhienbere,  Monrovia,  Liberia,  as  its  centnl 
station.  The  following  statistics  afford  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  condition  of  the  misnon  in  India : 
Three  ordained  missionaries,  2  native  pastors,  146 
catechistsand  other  native  assistants,  386  villages 
containing  Christians,  110  chapels  and  prayer- 
houses,  1  printing  press  and  book  bindery,  1  read- 
ing-room and  booK  depot.  3  zenana  mission  dis- 
pensaries, 12,289  baptized  Christians,  137  schools, 
174  teachers,  and  2,966  pupils.  The  Watts  Memo- 
rial College,  at  Ountur,  ol  which  the  Bev.  Ik  B. 
Wolff  is  president,  has  13  teachers  and  8S2  stu- 
dents. The  zenana  department  has  2  women 
missionaries,  2  native  assistants,  14  Bible  teach- 
ers, and  800  pupils.  On  Feb.  16,  1888,  Mrs. 
Unangst,  wife  of  ttie  senior  missionary,  died,  hav- 
ing labored  in  India  about  twenty  years.  On 
Not.  87.  1888,  the  Rev.  Lemon  L.  Uhl,  Ph.  D., 
retamed  to  India,  after  spending  two  years  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  a  post-graduate 
coui'se.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Imv.  John 
Aberly  and  wife  and  Miss  Amy  Sadtler,  the  newly 
appointed  missionaries  of  the  board.  The  Muh- 
lenberg mission  in  Africa  is  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  B«v.  David  A,  Day,  who  has  labored 
fifteen  years  in  this  difficult  field,  and  is  now  the 
only  oiHained  missionary  engaged  there,  assisted 
by  an  ordained  native  ptutor.  On  Nor.  20, 1887, 
Rev,  Elias  M.  Hubler  set  out  for  Africa  and 
reached  Muhlenberg  mission  on  Jan.  8,  1888. 
After  a  year's  residence  in  Africa,  and  having 
passed  tbrough  the  acclimating  process  with  the 
usual  result  of  somewhat  reduced  health,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  After  spending 
two  and  a  half  months  in  this  country,  he  again 
sailed  for  his  field  of  labor.  May  4, 1889,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  daughter  and  by  Mrs. 
Day  and  her  daughter;  but,  on  Oct  10,  1889, 
Mr.  Hubler  died  of  fever,  thus  leaving  Rev.  Mr. 
Day  again  alone  in  his  arduous  labors.  The  mis- 
sion consists  of  three  congregations,  with  a  bap- 
tized membership  of  161,  and  222  pupils  in  the 
schools.  The  industrial  department  is  flourish- 
ing. The  100-acre  farm  contains  48,000  coffee 
trees,  18,000  of  which  are  bearing  and  yield  the 
mission  a  handsome  income,  as  well  as  afford 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  Christians. 
The  missionaiT  has  secured  an  additional  farm 
of  365  acres.  The  receipts  for  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions,  including  a  balance  of  $8,166.84, 
have  been  186,813^  of  which  tiie  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  contributed  $10,652.81  and  the 
Children's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  $8,657, 


the  Lutheran  Publication  Society  $1,500,  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South  $518.72,  and  the 
American  Tract  Society  $200.  The  expenditures 
amounted  to  $77,932.47.  The  receipts  already 
mentioned  include  also  $1,396.86  received  for  a 
steamboat  for  the  Muhlenberg  mission,  and 
609.70  for  the  Watts  Memorial  College  in  India. 

Home  Missions.— The  tenth  biennial  report 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  presents  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  The  receipts  amounted  to  $73,- 
544.93,  including  a  balance  of  $4,629.70 ;  the  ex- 
penditures were  $72,468.94.  During  the  past  two 
years  114  missions  were  suj^rtea  and  181  mis- 
sionaries employed.  Kxteen  missions  have  be- 
come setf-sustaming.  The  missions  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  20;  Ohio,  IS; 
Nebraska,  21 ;  Kansas,  16 ;  Illinois,  7 ;  Maryland, 
6;  New  York  and  Iowa,  each  6;  Indiana,  Colo- 
rado, and  California,  each  3;  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, each  8 ;  Canada,  Connecticut  ^ew  Jo-- 
sey,  District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  each 
1.  Of  these  98  are  English,  8  English-German, 
9  German,  and  6  Scandinavian.   The  present 

fmerat  secretary  is  the  Rev.  A.  St«wart  Hartman, 
altimore,  Md.,  and  the  western  secretary  the 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Barnitz,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Charch  ExteosloB. — The  tratb  biennial  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  shows 
that  the  receipts  amounted  to  $88,098.40,  indnd- 
inga  balance  of  $3,676.74;  the  expenditures  were 
$'^,432.71.  The  assets  of  the  board  are  $156,- 
070.59,  and  the  liabilities  $138,320.69.  The  num- 
ber of  congregations  aided  in  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  report  was  66.  The  general  secre- 
tary. Rev.  Harry  H.  Weber,  Baltimore,  is  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  the  board  with  commendable 
zeaL  Rev.  John  N.  Lenker.  of  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  Western  representative  of  the  board,  has 
continued  his  work  in  the  West  His  operatitms 
have  extended  over  a  vast  territory,  and  have 
resulted  in  securing  desirable  and  often  valuable 
lots  in  new  towns.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  secured  134  lots,  and  raised  for  various  por- 
poees  the  sum  of  $!fJ^8&. 

Board  of  Edoeanon.— Tlw  second  l»eo»rial 
report  of  this  board  records  the  founding  of  Mid- 
land College  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  Wayne  Acad- 
emy at  Wayne,  Neb.,  as  also  the  aid  given  to 
Carthage  College,  at  Carthage,  111.  Midland  Col- 
lege was  opened  on  Sept  15,  1887.  The  new 
buUding  in  Highland  Park  was  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  Atcbuon  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,  the  board 
expending  an  additional  $1,800  in  furnishing  the 
building  for  use.  The  receipts  of  the  board  dar- 
ing the  past  two  years  amounted  to  $8,70IMM; 
expenditures,  $8,893.38. 

FDMfcattoB  Society.  — The  assets  of  the 
board  are  $63,639.  During  the  two  years  em- 
braced in  the  report,  8  new  books  were  issued, 
and  new  editions  of  16  former  publications,  and 
8  volumes  were  published  for  the  anthors. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  form  an  importojit  part 
of  the  record  of  the  General  Synod.  At  the  con- 
vention at  Omaha,  Nob.,  the  erection  of  a  new 
coUe^  building  was  agreed  upon ;  and  a  com- 
modious and  elegant  building,  costing  $88,000^ 
was  dedicated  on  S«>t  11, 1889,  Got.  James  A. 
Beaver  presiding.  The  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing are  69  by  1^  feet ;  the  style  of  acchitectnn 
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is  the  classio  Romanesque  ;  the  materia  is  brick 
and  Hummelstown  brown  stone.  The  success  of 
this  undertaking  is  chiefly  due  to  the  labors  of 
Henry  W.  McKnight,  B.  D,,  president  of  the  in- 
stituncm.  Some  time  previous  to  the  event  just 
recorded,  the  Brua  Memorial  Chapel,  costing 
$15,000,  the  gift  of  Col.  John  P.  Brua,  was  dedi- 
cated. On  Sept.  28,  1889,  the  cornerstone  of 
Hamma  Divinity  Hall  was  laid.  This  building 
will  be  for  the  use  of  the  theological  department 
of  WittenbeiK  CoUwe,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Ctonend  (^vaelL— This  general  body,oKan- 
ized  in  1867,  embraces  e^ht  mstrict  synods  (Eng- 
lish, Qerman,  and  Swedish),  numbering  899  cler- 
gymen, 1,567  con^gations,  and  204^335  com- 
municants, exclusive  of  the  Qerman  Iowa  and 
the  Xorwe^an  AagU5tana  Synods,  which  are 
generally  represented  at  the  conventions,  but  are 
not  fully  connected  with  it,  numbering  277  der- 
symen,  457  congregations,  and  89,806  members. 
There  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  general  body, 
3  theological  seminaries,  6  colleges,  8  acEidemies, 
and  17  benevolent  institutions.  The  twenty- 
second  convention  was  held  in  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
Oct  10-16,  1889,  and  91  delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance, representing  eight  district  synods.  The 
opening  sermon  was  delivered  by  uie  retiring 
president,  the  Rev.  Jose^A.Scdss,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Holy  Communion,  Fhllap 
delphia.  Gottlob  F.  Krotel,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of 
New  York  city,  was  elected  president  A  latge 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  convention  was  oe- 
Toted  to  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to 
fellowship.  The  business  of  the  convention  con- 
sisted in  consideration  of  reports  of  committees. 

Forefgv  HiSBlons.— The  committee  on  for- 
eign missions  reported  the  condition  of  the  mis- 
sion in  India,  of  which  Rajahmundry  is  the  cen- 
tral station.  The  following  statistics  give  a  gen- 
eral view  of  it :  Pour  ordamed  missionaries  (two 
have  since  died),  2  native  pastors,  7catechists,80 
teachers.  1,073  pupils,  and  2,319  baptized  mem- 
bers. The  benevolent  contributions  of  native 
Christians  amounted  to  |50.08.  The  receipts 
mmonnted  to  412,177.04,  and  the  expenditures  to 
tll,97&70.  During  the  year  a  heavy  loss  was 
sosUined  by  the  death  of  missionaries  Frederick 
S.  Dietrich  and  William  Qrcenning.  This  loss 
has  been  partially  repaired  the  sending  out  of 
the  Rev.  Emanud  Edman,  M.  D.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  losses,  the  mission  is  flourishing. 

Home  Missions. — The  home  missionary  op- 
erations are  carried  on  by  three  committees— 
English,  German,  and  Swedish,  The  German 
committee  reported  that  owing  to  changes  in  the 
committee,  ita  work  consisted  prinoipuly  in  re- 
organization. Only  one  mission  (in  Winnipg, 
Manitoba),  has  been  supported,  but  several  theo- 
logical students  have  received  aid.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,750.06,  and  tiie  apenditures  to 
$1,404.8K.  The  English  oommittee  reported, 
through  its  missionary  superintendent  Rev. 
William  A.  Passavant,  that  during  the  year  16 
missions  and  12  missionaries  were  supported. 
These  missions  are  located:  One  in  Kew  Jersey, 
2  in  Ohio,  1  in  Illinois,  1  in  Wiaoonsin,  7  in 
Minnesota,  1  in  Dakota,  1  in  Washingtcm,  1  in 
Oregon,  and  1  In  Utah.  The  recei^  of  the 
committee  amounted  to  $5,897.89,  and  the  ex- 
pcmditnrw  to  $5,586.24.  The  Swedish  com- 
mittee repeated  that  the  missionary  operations 


among  the  Swedes  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
conferences  of  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod. 
Only  a  few  missions  were  supported  by  the  gen- 
eral committee,  while  ISO  missions  were  support- 
ed by  the  conferences.  These  missions  are  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  receipte  of  the  geneml 
committee  amounted  to  $1,665.50,  of  the  confer- 
ences to  $16,901.68.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  missionary  work  of  this  general  bcdy,  for 
each  district  ^od  carries  on  its  own  missionary 
operations,  seven  of  which  supported  137  mis- 
sions with  $18,634.2a  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived for  this  work  was  $48,289.28. 

During  the  year  the  Philadelphia  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  the 
oldest  and  largest  synod  in  connection  with  the 
Gener^  Council,  was  removed  from  Franklin 
Street  to  Mt.  Airy,  where  new  buildings  were 
erected  on  the  property  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$85,000.  The  new  buildings  cost  about  $60,000, 
and  were  dedicated  on  Oct.  4,  1889,  which  was 
also  the  occasion  of  the  quarto-centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  semmary. 

United  Synod.— This  ^neral  body,  organized 
in  1886,  embraces  8  district  synods,  numbering 
19S  clergymen,  890  congregations,  and  85,185 
oommumoants.  There  ue  within  the  boun<te  of 
this  body  1  theological  seminary,  4  colleges,  4 
academies,  5  ladies  seminaries,  and  1  orpouis' 
home.  This  body  held  its  third  convention  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Nov.  14^19, 1889.  The  open- 
ing sermon  was  delivered  by  the  president,  Ed- 
ward T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who 
was  re-elected.  The  flrst  important  business  was 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  board  of 
misaionB  and  church  extension.  About  $9^00 
were  expended  for  this  work.  Nearly  iJl  the 
synods  were  reported  as  actively  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  work  of  missions.  Particular 
attention  has  k>een  given  to  the  organization  of 
children's  missionary  societies,  and  interest  in 
missions  among  the  women  of  t^e  church  has 
been  encoora^feo. 

On  the  snbject  of  foreign  missions,  the  board 
reported  that  it  was  resoled  to  begin  a  mission 
in  the  empire  of  JapuL  Repeated  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  suitable  missionary  having  failed,  further 
action  was  postponed  until  after  this  meeting  of 
synod.  It  was  determined  to  send  out  two  or 
more  missionaries  as  early  as  possible,  and  the 
congregation  at  Salem.  Va.,  plodged  $1,000  per 
annum  for  this  woA.  The  brard  was  authorised 
to  raise  $6,000  for  home,  and  $8,000  for  foreign 
missions. 

Probably  the  most  important  action  was  the 
determination  to  establish  a  general  theological 
seminary  in  the  South  to  be  opened  at  Newberry, 
S.  C,  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  The  South  Caro- 
lina synod  is  to  furnish  one  professor  of  theology, 
and  will  idlow  the  professors  in  Newberry  Col- 
lege to  give  instruction  in  the  seminary,  on  con- 
dition Shat  the  other  ^ods  composing  the 
united  synod  furnish  another  theolo^^ical  pro- 
fessor. A  board  of  directors  was  appointed,  and 
two  professors  were  elected — the  Rev.  S.  A.  Re- 
pass, D.  D.,  of  Allentown,  Pa„  and  Prof.  A.  G. 
Voigt  of  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.  A  board 
of  plication  was  also  appointed. 

Independent  Synods. — The  fifteen  independ- 
ent synods  number  1,376  clergymen,  3,780  <»n- 
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gregittions,  and  269,74S  communicants.  It  is  im- 
possible to  present  a  connected  account  of  the  op- 
erations of  these  synods,  since  they  carry  on  the 
educational,  missionary,  and  benevolent  opera- 
tions independently  of  each  other.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  hovever,  that  most  of  them  are  actively 
prosecutinf  the  various  branches  of  church 
work,  notably  the  synods  of  Ohio  and  Ioy»,  as 
also  the  several  Norw^ian  and  other  Scandi- 
nariui  synods,  among  whom  efforts  are  bein^ 
made  at  a  general  tinion.  The  Norwegians  dedi- 
cated a  new  theological  building  in  North  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  on  Sept.  8,  1880,  costing  about 
lioO.OOO,  and  the  German  Iowa  Svnod  dedicated  a 
new  building  for  their  theological  seminary  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Sept.  18, 1889,  which  cost  about 
tSO.OOD. 

Statistics. — The  latest  statistics  of  the  Lu- 
th^nn  Chnroh  in  America,  according  the  "  The 


Lutheran  Church  Annual,**  edited  by  the  Ber. 
S.  Erb  Ochsenford,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
are  as  follows: 
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Llteratare. — The  publications  of  1889  in- 
clude "  Lectures  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  " 
(Philadelphia),  "The  Passion  Story,"  I^Rev.  S. 
E.  Ochsenford  (Philadelphia),  and  "The  Lu- 
therans in  Amoioa,"  by  Edmund  J.  Wol^  D.IX 
(New  York). 
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HAWE,  a  New  England  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1830 ;  area,  83,040  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  648,986 ;  capital,  Augusta. 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh,  Bopublican ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ora- 
mandal  Smith ;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Beal ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  E.  Littlefleld ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics,  Sam- 
uel W.  Matthews ;  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Nelson  A.  Luce ;  Itailroad  Commission- 
ers, Asa  W.  Wildes,  Roscoe  L.  Bowers,  and  Ba- 
Tid  N.  Mortlaud ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  John  A.  Peters ;  Associate  Justices, 
Charles  W.  Walton,  Charies  Danforth.  William 
W.  Virgin,  Artemus  Libbey,  Luciiins  A.  Bm- 
er^  Enoch  Foster,  and  Thomas  H.  Haskell. 

Finances.  —  The  treasury  statement  for  the 
year  is  as  follows :  Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1, 1889, 
1272,283.41 ;  receipts  during  the  year,  |6,148,- 
498.92;  expenditures,  9^,358,098.93 ;  balance  Dec. 
81,  1889,  162,678.41.  The  ivceipts,  besides  the 
sums  received  ^m  the. sinking  fond  and  from 
the  sale  of  new  bonds,  include  $688, 144.07  from 
the  State  tax  on  property,  9^^,611.60  from  the 
savings-bank  tax,  999,9(Kk81  from  the  railroad 
tax  and  924,B25.20  from  the  insurance  tax.  The 
expenditures,  omitting  the  pavment  of  State 
bonds,  include  interest  on  debt,  9229,882.63  ; 
salaries  of  public  officers,  970,150 ;  school  fund 
and  mill  tax  paid,  9876,644.27 ;  charitable  insti- 
tutions, support  and  improvements,  9165,463.84 ; 
normal  schools,  931,"691.96 ;  Reform  School,  928,- 
491.76  ;  Industrial  School,  911,000. 

In  accordance  with  the  legislative  act  men- 
tioned below,  the  State  debt  was  reduced  during 
the' year  by  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sinking  fund  to  its  payment,  and  the  amount 
then  outstanding  was  refunded  into  new  bonds, 
nearly  all  bearing  8  per  cent  interest.  The  debt 
was  thereby  diminished  from  93,967,400  on  Jan, 
1,  to  92,652,300  on  Dec.  31,  the  reduction  being 
91.315.100.  The  funds  with  which  this  reduc- 
tion was  made  were  derived  as  follows:  91)^^35,- 
200  from  the  sinking  fund..  958,660  from  pre- 


mium on  new  bonds  issued  in  June,  and  $21,240 
from  premium  on  new  bonds  issued  in  October. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  refunded 
debt  on  Dec  81 :  The  present  bonds  issued  June 
1,  and  sold  at  a  premium  of  8)  per  cent,  91)676,- 
000  ;  5-per-cent  bonds  issued  June  1  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural  College,  9118300;  4-per-cent.  bonds 
issued  Feb.  6,  to  the  A^ioultural  College,  9100;- 
000;  4-per-cent.  bonds  issued  to  the  Insane  Hos- 

gital  July  1, '950,000;  8-per-cent  bonds  issued 
ct  1,  and  sold  at  8  per  cent,  premium,  9706,- 
000;  total,  92,652,800.  To  this  sum  should  be 
added  993t500  of  old  bonds  on  which  interest 
has  ceased  but  which  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented fbr  payment  The  State  has  (d)t«iiea  on 
the  new  bonds  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  on 
the  old  issues. 

A  question  regarding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  refunding  act  was  raised  in  March,  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governor  to  the  Supreme  Court 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  opinion  of 
the  court  dated  April  1 ; 

Article  IX,  section  14  of  ttie  ConBtitution,  dedaies 
that  tiie  LefriBlanire  shall  not  create  any  debt  exceed- 
ing a  limitea  amount  named,  "  except  to  euppress  in- 
Burreotion,  repel  invasion,  or  for  purposes  of  vir." 
The  issue  of  bonda  which,  by  the  act  of  1B89,  is  to  be 
dated  as  of  June  1,  1889,  will  vastlv  exceed  the  coa- 
Btitutional  limit,  abould  it  be  recanted  as  a  new  debt 
In  our  opinion,  it  can  not,  in  a  constitutional  scdk, 
be  so  r^rded.  It  will  rather  be  the  old  debt  in  a 
new  form.  The  Inue  of  bonds  soon  to  mature  wu 
ori^Dally  provided  for  pniposeB  of  war."  and 
reeentB  a  war  debt  of  the  State.  But  the  bonda  to  Be 
issued  will  just  as  much  represent  the  war  debt  u  do 
the  bonds  to  be  retired. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for 
1889  was  9242,039,614,  an  increase  of  914,008,956 
since  1880.  Upon  this  sum  a  State  tax  of  3} 
mills  was  levied  for  the  year.  1  mill  of  which  is 
devoted  to  public  schools. 

Under  the  act  of  this  year  providing  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  Stat«-nouse,  the  commission- 
ers had  made  contracts  for  portions  of  the  work 
aggregating  9189.872.47  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember. Under  the  law  offering  a  bounty  of  9^ 
on  each  bear  killed  the  State  paid  out  daring 
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the  year  $1,050.  and  a  similar  bounty  of  10  cents 
for  every  crow  killed  cost  the  State  f3.095.20. 

LeglslatlTe  Session.— The  sixty-fourth  ses- 
rion  of  the  Legislature  met  on  Jan.  2,  and  ad- 
jonrned  on  March  13.  United  States  Senator 
WilUam  P.  Prye  was  re-elected,  receiving  a 
naanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and  131  votes  in 
the  House.  The  Democratic  candidate,  Harris 
M.  Flaisted,  received  25  votes  in  the  House. 
Oeorge  L.  Beal  was  elected  State  Treasurer  for 
two  years.  An  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  "  trusts,"  containing  the  following 
provisions : 

1.  It  shall  be  uolawM  for  aov  firm  or  incorporated 
oompanr,  or  any  number  of  nnns  or  incorporated 
companies,  or  any  uoinoorporated  company  or  asso- 
dation  of  pereoas  or  Btooknolden,  organized  for  the 
pnrpone  of  manafactvuing,  producing,  re&ning,  or 
mimsg  any  uticie  or  product  which  enters  into  gen- 
eral UM  and  oonaumption  by  the  people,  to  form  or 
onaidxe  any  trust,  or  to  enter  into  any  oombination 
ofBimB,  iDooiponit^d  or  nninctapOTated  oompaoieB, 
or  association  of  atookholden,  or  to  delegate  to  any 
one  or  more  board  or  boarda  of  trustees  or  directors 
the  power  to  conduct  and  direct  the  business  of  the 
whole  number  of  firms,  oorporationa,  companice,  or 
asHodaUoas  which  may  nave,  or  whidi  may  propose 
to  fbnn  a  trust,  combinaricm,  or  sMOciation  moonnat- 
ent  with  the  provlsiona  of  this  section  and  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

2.  Mo  certificate  of  stock,  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
tercet  in  any  trust,  conibination,  or  assodatiOD,  as 
named  in  section  1  of  this  acL  shall  have  l^al 
reoognition  in  any  court  of  this  State,  and  any  deed 
to  real  estate  pven  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  becoming  loterMted  in  such 
trust,  oomUnation,  or  aasodation,  or  any  mortgue 
given  by  the  latter  to  the  sdler,  as  well  an  dl  csrtil- 
oates  growing  out  of  sueh  tnuaaotinn,  shall  be  vdd. 

A  fine,  varying  from  95,000  to  910,000,  is  im- 
posed for  violation  of  this  act  The  Secretary 
of  State  is  required  to  send  to  each  corporation 
in  the  State  a  letter  of  inquiry  whether  such 
corporation  is  a  part  of  any  trust,  and  on  the 
failure  of  some  officer  thereof  to  answer  under 
oath,  the  courts  are  authorized,  on  proof  of  such 
refosal,  to  declare  and  order  such  corporation 
diflsolved. 

An  aot  to  prevent  bribery  provides  that  *'  wbo- 
OTer  shall  offer,  or  promise,  or  agree  to  receive 
any  monev  or  other  valuable  consideration  for 
ffiving  in  nis  vote  at  anv  legal  election,  and  shall, 
ui  aoMrdance  with  sucE  oSer,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, give  in  his  vote  at  such  election,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,  or  impriinned  not 
more  than  one  year,  and  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  right  of  suffrage  for  a  term  of  ten  years.'* 

The  hawker  and  peddler  law,  passed  at  this 
session,  forbids  any  person  from  going  about 
offering  for  sale  products  other  than  those  grown 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States ;  and  no 
person  can  offer  for  sale  in  this  way  domestu: 
products  until  he  has  obtained  a  license,  which 
u  only  to  be  issued  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Governor  is  directed  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  sixteen  persons,  one  from  each  county,  to 

§repare  a  full,  equal,  and  just  valuation  of  the 
tate,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  polls,  as  a  basis 
of  taxation  for  State  purposes,  and  to  report  at 
the  session  of  1891. 

The  act  of  1887  relative  to  the  State  debt  ao- 
CTuing  in  Juno  and  October  of  this  year  was  re- 


pealed, and  a  new  law  was  provided,  which 
leaves  indefinite  the  amount  of  new  8-per- 
cent bonds  to  be  issued  and  permits  them  to 
bear  interest  from  June  and  from  October,  ac- 
cording as  they  replace  the  one  or  the  other  part 
of  the  accrued  deot.  Any  or  alt  bonds  in  the 
sinking  fund  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  debt  accru- 
ing Oct.  1.  The  existing  rate  for  the  State  tax, 
m  mills,  ia  continued  for  1889,  but  reduced  to 
2i  mills  for  1890.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  a  temporary  loan  of  not  more  than 
9800,000  m^  be  negotiated  by  the  Treasurer. 
Hie  sum  of  9lfiO|000  was  appropriated  to  enlarge 
and  alter  the  State-house,  and  9100,000  for  two 
additional  building^  at  the  Maine  Insane  Asylum 
to  accommodate  100  patients  each.  A  commis- 
sion was  created  to  select  and  purchase  a  site 
near  the  city  of  Bangor  for  a  new  asylum  called 
the  ]&tsteni  Maine  Insane  Asylum,  and  926|000 
was  appropriated  therefor.  The  State  Reform 
Sdwol  received  937,000  for  improvements.  The 
sum  of  960,000  for  1889,  and  965,000  for  1890, 
was  appropriated  for  pensions  to  invalid  soldiers, 
soldiers*  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  dependent 
parents  and  sisters  of  soldiers.  Other  acta  of 
the  session  are  found  below : 

Prohibiting  the  gift  or  sale  of  dgarcttes  to  persons 
tmder  sixteen  years  of  age  by  any  but  parents  and 
guardians. 

Providing  fliat  tramps  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  j^l  not  lees  than  idxty  days  and  employed  iu 
hreakug  atone  ten  houn  each  d». 

Ineotpoiating  the  dties  of  Deering  and  Brewer 
and  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  former  to 
Portland. 

Changing  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  presidential 
electors  from  the  first  Wednesday  of^>eoembeT  to  the 
Saturday  before  the  second  Uonday  of  January  fol- 
lowing a  presidential  election. 

Abolishing  in  divorce  oases  decrees  niai,  which  be- 
come absolute  in  six  months  on  application  of  ^tbor 
party  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 

Punishing  by  fine  of  not  over  (100  or  impiiaon- 
ment  not  over  one  year  any  parent  or  other  perann 
in  oha^  of  a  child  who  cmdly  treats  the  child  by 
abuse,  n^lect,  overwork,  or  extreme  ponisbraent. 

Bequiring  that  all  lard  not  made  wholly  of  the 
pare  Vat  of^  swine  shall,  when  ofibnd  for  sale,  be 
plainly  labeled  as  compound  lard. 

Authorizing  towns  and  dties  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  evening  schools,  in  addlti<Hl  to  the  sum 
raised  for  common  hohools. 

Adding  tbe  word  '*  ^on "  to  the  act  ^oviding 
that  solmere  cf  the  late  war  who  have  become  depend- 
ent for  support  upon  any  town  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  jwupers  or  lof«  their  right  of  franchise 
Aereby,  and  providing  further  that  such  dependent 
Boldien  or  aailori  shall  be  supported  outride  of  the 
almshouse. 

Bequiring  all  adulterated  wheat  or  graham  meal  to 
be  labeled  "  compound  wheat  meal." 

Providing  that  whoever  labors  in  manufacturing 
railroad  ties  and  ship  knees,  or  is  engaged  in  cooking 
for  persons  engaged  in  such  labor,  or  furnishes  a  team 
for  the  hauling  of  such  railroad  ties  or  ship  knees, 
shall  have  a  first  lien  on  the  same  for  thirty  ciays  after 
delivery  of  such  ties  on  the  railroad  or  such  knees  in 
the  ship  yard. 

Rcqmring  all  towns  to  famish  school  books  at 
Aeir  own  expense  fia  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Bepeoling  the  octexemp&ig  Masoido,  Odd  Fellowa, 
and  other  relief  organinbons  from  the  operations  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  life  insurance. 

Offering  a  bounty  often  cents  each  on  crows  killfld 
between  March  31  and  Nov.  1  of  each  year. 

ProhiUting  diseiiminatkHi  in  ftvor  of  individuals 
between  Insnronto  of  the  same  olaas. 
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Provi^nff  ft>r  th«  pnservBtioD  of  local  Idstoriesand 
leporto  of  town  or  oicj  or  ooantf  offioere. 

Pmviding  that  all  domestio  venela  aboil  be  subject 
to  a  llsD  for  debts  contracted  and  advanoee  made  for 
labor  and  materials  neoeeaary  tat  thetr  repur,  piorie- 
ions,  atores,  and  other  supplies  atooMaj^  for  their 
employment,  and  for  the  une  of  a  whart,  diy  dock, 
or  marina  nulway,  such  lien  to  oontinue  two  years 
after  the  debt  was  contracted  or  the  advance  nude. 

Revising  and  making  more  stringent  the  regnlatioiis 
of  Uie  tob»ter  flaberies. 

Providing  that  whoever  by  Uireats,  inliinidatioii,  or 
force,  alone  or  with  others,  prevenbi  any  person  frota 
entering  or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  another 
peraon,  firm,  or  corporation,  ahall  be  pmiished  by 
imprisonment  not  over  two  years  or  by  fine  not  over 


Deelaring  an  imprension  made  on  a  docament  by 
the  seal  of  a  oorporation  without  £hfl  oae  of  any  ad- 
heaive  Bubatance  a  valid  aeal. 

Creating  a  State  cattle  commisnon  of  three  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  holding 
office  at  hla  pleasure. 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  In  females  from  thir- 
teen to  fourteen  years. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  small-poz  by  providing 
that  no  person  shall  be  empbyed  in  a  paper  mill  who 
has  not  been  fluooeasftally  vaenoafeed  or  re vaoci gated 
vitlun  two  yean. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
fraternal  boieflciary  oorporaticnu. 

Providing  for  the  incoiporatioa  of  life  or  caaoalty 
insuranoe  companies  on  the  assessment  plan. 

To  forbid  heating  by  oomaon  atoves  and  lighting 
1^  naphtha  in  r^lnad  oars,  and  requiring  all  heating 
wparatua  to  be  first  q>proved  the  nllroad  oom- 
mtaaionera. 

Imposing  s  penalty  upon  creditors  who  fVandnlentl^ 
ooneent  to  a  debtor's  disohai^,  receiving  therefor  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  a  preforenoe. 

Amending  the  law  of  liens  on  lumber  by  adding 
a  daoae  giving  a  lien  thereon  to  those  who  labor  in 
shoeing  horses  or  oxen  or  In  repairing  property  em- 
ployea  in  cutting,  hauling,  rafting,  or  dnving  logs  or 
lumber. 

Amending  the  law  of  descent  ao  that  upon  failure  of 
Uneal  deacendanta  of  the  deceased,  his  or  her  prop- 
erty shall  descend  to  the  father  and  mother  in  equal 
ah»ea,  instead  of  to  the  father  alone,  as  previously,  or 
if  no  father  ia  living,  then  half  to  the  mother  and  half 
to  the  brothers  and  ^ters  and  their  heirs,  instead  of 
equally  to  the  mvotfaer  and  each  brother  and  sister. 

EdneattoB.— The  annual  report  of  the  ^te 
saperintendent  for  the  sohool  year  1887-'88,  pub- 
liuhed  in  May,  1889,  shows  the  total  number  of 
ohildren  of  school  age  to  bare  been  813,106,  a 
decrease  of  465  from  the  year  preceding ;  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  publio  achools,  144,i^6,  a  de- 
oreaae  of  1,508;  average  length  of  the  school 
year,  32  weeks  and  3  days;  number  of  schools, 
4,793,  an  increase  of  34;  average  monthly  wages 
of  male  teachers,  $84.86;  of  female  teachent, 
916.93;  number  of  school  houses,  4,837  (of  which 
77  were  built  during  the  year) ;  v^ue  of  Bohool 
property,  $3,338,743 ;  total  expenditure  for 
schools  during  ttie  year,  $1,334,661 ;  amount  of 
the  school  fund  and  mill  tax  apportioned  by  the- 
Stat«  to  the  counties  for  schools,  $373.7(W.89. 
The  number  of  towns  that  had  adopted  the  unit 
or  town  system  of  sohool  government  Was  118, 
an  increase  of  13  over  the  previous  year;  the 
number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  was  3,434, 
an  increase  of  115.  The  number  of  towns  elect- 
ing supervisors  was  310,  an  increase  of  18 ;  elect- 
ing scnool  oommittees,  183,  a  decrease  of  13. 
During  the  year  176  free  high  schools  were  sap- 
ported,  136  by  towns  and  50  by  distriots.  Dur- 


ing the  eight  years  since  the  re-establishment  ot 
the  system  in  1880  the  growth  of  these  echools 
has  been  almost  pfaenomenaL  The  oompulsorr 
school  law  of  188?  is  reported  to  be  defective  and 
unsuited  to  its  object  For  the  school  Tear 
1888-'89  the  total  number  of  children  of  acnoot 
age  was  211,458,  and  the  amount  of  the  school 
fvmd  and  mill  tax  appmtioned  by  the  State, 
$880,767.8S. 

Prisons. — The  whole  number  of  prisonras 
in  county  jails  during  the  year  ending  Not.  80 
was  8,957.  There  were,  however,  only  847  in 
confinement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
445  at  its  close.  In  six  of  the  sixteen  jails  regu- 
lar labor  is  required  of  the  prisoners.  At  the 
State  Industrial  School  35  girls  were  received 
during  the  year,  and  the  same  number  dismissed. 
There  were  61  inmates  remaining  in  December. 
The  State  Prison  and  the  Reform  School  con- 
tained about  the  same  number  as  in  1888. 

Charities.— At  the  State  Insane  Hospital 
there  were  remaining  on  Dec.  1, 1888,  578  pa- 
tients— 299  men  and  379  women.  During  the 
year  following,  itSO  patients  were  received  and 
233  discharged,  leaving,  on  Dec  1, 1889,  £95  men 
and  385  women.  The  percentage  of  recoveriea, 
based  upon  the  number  under  treatment  was  8'90. 
The  disbursements  for  support  of  the  institution 
were  $146,893.33,  and  for  new  buildings,  $34,- 
595.96.  In  KoTember  the  commissioners 
pointed  to  select  a  nte  for  the  pnnioeed  Eastern 
Maine  Insane  Hospital  reported  that  they  bad 
purchased  a  site  in  Bangor,  near  Penobscot  river, 
for  $20,000. 

Pensions.— The  annual  report  of  the  State 
pension  agent  shows  1,740  applications  for  aid, 
of  which  1,880  were  allowed.  The  appropriation 
of  $60,000  was  all  expended,  the  average  amount 
paid  each  pensioner  monthly  being  $3.^  In 
1888  there  were  1,200  applications,  and  STO  pen- 
sions allowed. 

Bailroads. — The  Railroad  Commis8i<Hiers  re- 
port that  on  Nov.  80  there  were  1,856-19  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State,  against  l,191-72  on  the 
same  date  in  1888.  During  the  year  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  were  com- 
pleted, extending  146  miles  in  tiie  State.  This 
construotion  completes  the  Canadian  Pacific  sj*- 
tem  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Reports  from  the  companies  show  a  general  and 
healthy  increase  of  both  gross  and  net  eunings. 

Labor  Htatlstles.— The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics devoted  its  attention  mainly  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  ship-building,  quarrying,  and 
lime  industries.  Its  report  snows  that  the  ship 
yards  of  the  State  have  shown  more  activity  than 
at  any  time  since  1883.  The  number  of  ^ip 
yards  in  operation  has  been  41,  and  the  average 
number  of  workmen  employed  1,967.  The  ton- 
nage built  and  launched  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  year  since  1883.  Wa^s  at  Bath  were 
bilker  than  at  other  ship_  yards  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  granite  industzy 
was  about  4,000. 

The  number  of  lime  kilns  in  operation  in  1888 
was  90;  in  1889,  04.  The  number  of  casks  of 
lime  manufactured  in  1888  was  about  1,800,000, 
and  the  net  value  of  the  product  about  $1,500,- 
000.  The  average  weekly  wages  of  workmen 
were  found  to  be  about  $13.50.  For  1888  the 
bureau  makes  the  following  report  concerning 
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mill  and  foctory  operatires:  "In  shoe  &ctories 
the  weekly  earnings  of  men  are  $11.17 ;  of  womeo, 
98.60 ;  15  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  own  their 
homes.  In  cotton  mills  the  weekly  earnings  of 
men  are  $8.46 ;  of  women,  $5.88 ;  1^  per  cent,  of 
the  operatives  own  their  homes.  In  woolen  mills 
the  men  earn  $9.18  a  week ;  the  women,  $7.17; 
15  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  own  tiieir  homes." 

HANDOIiIN,  a  musical  instrument.  It  is 
almond -shaped,  with  strings,  and  is  also  de- 
scribed as  resembling  the  half  of  a  pear  split 
lengthwise.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
neSovpa,  and  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  lute 
known  to  the  Egyptians  for  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Its  origin  is  traced  to 
the  cetare,  cither,  or  zither  ancestry  of  all  stringed 
instmments,  including  the  clavichord  and  the 
piano.   It  is  chiefly  retained  in  use  by  the  Xea- 

Eolitans  and  Milanese  of  Italy.  It  has  been 
nown  by  the  other  names  of  mandola,  bandou- 
rina,  pandourin,  and  tandourin.  The  bandouri- 
na  was  flat  The  Keapolitan  instrument  has 
four  strings.   The  mandolin  of  Milan  is  rarer, 


and  has  five  strings.  The  mandolin  has  an  open, 
hollow,  wooden  bmly,  with  aconvex  back,  a  neck, 
a  finger-board,  and  seventeen  frets.  It  is  tuned 
like  the  violin,  in  fifths,  and  has  overspun  string 
The  tones  are  made  by  touching  the  strings  with 
a  plectrum  of  tortoise-shell,  horn,  or  ostrich  or 
whalebone;  while  the  modulations  are  effected 
by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Beethoven 
wrote  a  sonata  for  this  instrument;  and  the 
serenade  of  "Don  Juan"  was  originally  written 
for  the  mandolin. 

MARINE  CONFERENCE,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL. On  Feb.  2,  1888,  the  Hon.  Perry 
Belmont  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  resolution  recommending  a  bill  that 
authorized  the  Government  to  invite  delegates 
from  difte%nt  countries  to  unite  wiUi  American 
delegates  in  an  International  Marine  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Washington.  This  bill  became  a 
law  on  July  9,  1888,  and  its  execution  Was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  State,  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  being  made.  The  Conference 
was  designed  to  revise  and  amend  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  practice  concerning  vessels  at  sea 
and  navigation  generally,  and  the  international 
code  of  flag  and  night  signals;  to  adopt  a  nni- 
form  system  of  marine  sound  signals,  or  other 
means  of  plainly  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  vessels  are  moving  in  a  fog,  mist,  or  fall- 
ing snow,  and  in  thick  weather  or  at  night ;  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  systems  employed  for  the  saving 
of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck ;  for  report- 
ing, marking,  and  removing  tiangorous  wrecks  or 
omtnifAions  to  navigation ;  for  designating  ves- 


sels, for  conveying  to  mariners  and.others  warn- 
ings of  approaching  storms,  of  danger  to  naviga- 
tion, of  changes  in  lights,  buoys,  and  other  marks ; 
and  to  make  other  important  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  collisions  and  other  avoidable  dis- 
asters. The  final  conclusions  of  the  Conference 
were  to  be  submitted  to  all  maritime  nations  for 
ratification.  These  subjects  were  divided  into 
the  following  branches,  for  convenience ; 

1.  Bnlfls  of  the  road  at  aeo. 

5.  iDtem&donal  sianals. 

8.  Lite-fiBving  etauoDS,  methods,  and  spplisnocs. 
4.  Btorm-BigQals. 

6.  Obstructions  to  navifFBti<n>  on  the  high  seas, 

6.  Lights,  buoys,  and  beaoona. 

7.  QualiflcationB  of  (fleers. 

8.  Color-hliDdnees. 
ft.  The  use  of  oil. 

10.  Ocean  lanes. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Conference  should  aa« 
semble  at  the  invitation  of  the  President.  The 
invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  nearly  all  accepted  the  invitation, 
England  hesitated  at  first, 
and  the  date  of  the  Con- 
ference, which  was  fixed 
for  April  19,  1889,  was 
postponed  until  Get  16, 
England  having  finally 
decided  to  be  represented. 
The  invitations  expressly 
provided  that  no  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  tnde  or  com- 
merce were  within  the 
scope  of  the  discussion; 
and  that,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  qneations  that  might  be  presented 
to  the  Conference,  no  state  should  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  vote,  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  number  of  delegates  representing  it. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
interests  involved  in  this  Conference,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  statistics  of  1881  showed  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  existing  of  over  100  tons  to  be 
H876,  of  which  6,892  were  steamers.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  world  was  80,646,000,  and  the 
number  of  seamen  1,698,000 ;  the  total  value  of 
shipping  and  merchandise  annually  carried  at 
sea  was  $7,000,000,000;  the  annual  loss  of  life 
by  marine  casualties  was  estimated  at  5,400 ;  and 
the  value  of  ships  and  cargo  lost  was  about  $380,- 
000,000.  In  1881  the  number  of  vessels  missing 
was  101;  sunk  by  collision,  206;  burned,  329; 
stranded,  1,108;  water-logged^  etc,  550;  total 
number  lost,  2,198— about  800,000  tons.  Since 
1881  the  annual  loss  has  increased. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  Conference  met 
in  the  diplomatic  reception  room  at  the  State 
Department  on  March  25,  1889.  This  delegor 
tion  included  Reor-Admiral  Samuel  R.  Frank- 
lin, U.  S.  N. ;  Capt.  William  T.  Sampson,  U.  S.  N. ; 
Sumner  L  Kimball,  Superintendent  of  United 
States  Life-Saving  Service ;  Capt  James  W.  Nor- 
cross,  of  Massachusetts,  representing  the  Mei^ 
chants'  Sailing  Marine ;  Capt.  John  W.  Shack- 
ford,  of  Pennsylvania,  Superintendent  of  the  Red 
Star  Line ;  William  W.  Goodrich,  a  maritime 
lawyer  of  New  York ;  and  Clement  A.  Oriscom, 
of  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  Intematitmal 
Navigation  Company.    Lieut  S.  A.  Stanton, 
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n.  S.  N.,  was  appointed  temporary  secretary. 
This  meeting  was  simply  for  the  organization  of 
the  American  delegation,  and  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral point  for  the  reception  of  communications, 
etc  On  Oct.  16,  1889,  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference assembled  at  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine  wel- 
comed them  in  a  brief  address.  On  motion  of 
Charles  Hall,  a  member  of  the  British  delegar 
tion,  Rear-Admiral  Samuel  R.  Franklin,  U.  S.  N., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Conference.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  who  took  part 
in  the  proceedings,  not  including  those  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  already  given : 

Avdria-Hwng<a'u. — Baroa  Hennann  da  Bpaun,  rear 
admiral  Imperial  Uoyal  Navy. 

£dffium. — Theodore  Verbnigghe. 

3raxU.-~C9.pt.  Late  Felippe  ^  Saldanba  deOama 
and  Oapt  Joaobim  Antoido  uordovie. 

^«ft.— Bear -Admiral  Vld  and  Uent.  Bieavdo 
Beaiurenoy. 

CAina. — Capt  A  If.  Biabaef  Comniander  Chen 
Ngaa  Tao,  and  Lieut.  Chia  (iuy  She,  all  of  the  Chi- 
nese nary. 

J)Mmari.—3,  A.  Garde,  A.  Bbbncider. 

Iiwi«e. — The  naval  attaeJU  ctf  the  Frenoh  Emoasay 
at  London,  Capt.  Lannflluc;  M.  Vetillart,  Eo^eer- 
in-Chief  of  Biidji^  andBoads;  M.  Eibiere,  engineer 
oftheflmtoloeB:  M.  WeU,'Ju(^'of  the  Tribunal  of 
Fint  Instance  of  the  Seine. 

Otrmany, — Dr.  Sieve  King,  Pierident  of  the  Su- 
peme  Court  of  Hamburg ;  Capt.  Menaing,  German 
nary;  Augnet  Peigol,  Gontiul'^Gencral  of  Germany  at 
New  York  ;  Privy  Conncilor  Donaer,  retired  captain 
Qcrmaa  navy ;  Auten  Sanohez  de  U  Gorda,  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Imperial  Navy. 

Ortat  A-tteM.— Charles  Hall,  Q.  C,  H.  P. ;  Ad- 
miral Sir  B.  Uolyaenx,  K.  C.  B. ;  Admiral  Bowden- 
Smith;  AdmiralShr  Oeorse  l?areH.E.  C.  B. ;  Thomas 
Cray,  assistant  secretary  Marine  Uopartment,  Board 
of  Trade  ;  CapL  E.  W.  Yatt,  Fenin.Hula  and  Oriental 
Steam  Ship  Company ;  Capt.  Kendall,  Dublin  Steam 
Packet  Company  ;  Ceal  A.  Sprina  Btoe. 

O^autoAoZa.-— Fernando  Crux,  lUniater  of  Guate- 
mala at  Washington. 

BaaaiL—U.  A.  F.  Carter,  Minister  at  Waabing- 
ton. 

Hondurai. — Dr.  Don  Joronimo  Zelaya,  represonta- 
tive  of  Honduras  at  Waahington. 

BtAj/, — The  Chevalier  Bapliael  Settembrini,  captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Japm.—Y.  TMikahara,  Imperial  Department  of 
Communications ;  Lieut.  R.  Baoa,  I.  N.,  naval  attachi 
to  Japanese  Legation  at  Washington. 

i/luMO.— Heoor  Don  Matias  Romero,  Mexican  Min- 
iater  at  Waahioffton ;  Scfior  Don  Angel  Ortii  Mon&>- 
terioj  oommodore  in  tlie  Mexican  navy. 

JfKoragua. — C.  Choynez. 

Norway. — P.  T.  Selvesen,  captain  in  the  Norwe- 
^anKoyal  Navy  S.  W.  Flood,  agent  of  the  maritime 
Jiuuranoe  companies  in  New  York. 

Ihriugal. — Thomas  de  Sanze  Rosa, 

Jiuma. — ^Vioe  Admiral  Kauzuakofll 

$10^.— Sefior  Don  Jaoobo  Varolo,  President  <tf  the 
Bpaniah  Marine  Commission  in  New  York ;  Don  Bal- 
domero  Vega,  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  navy, 

iSif«f«n.— T.  8.  Malmberg,  Chief  of  the' Nautical 
Meteorologictcal  Bureau,  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Siain.— Frederick  William  Vemy,  of  the  Siamese 
Legation  in  London. 

Jietherlandt.—'D.  Hubert,  captain  in  the  Steam  Nav- 
iea^on  Company;  J.  H.  Van  Steyne,  oommander  in 
the  Netherlands  Royal  Navy  •  and  G,  de  Weckherlin. 

Veneauela. — Senor  AlcssandroUrbaneja;  Sefior  Ni- 
oola  Bolet  Perazo ;  SeRor  Francisco  Antonio  Silva, 
Chargid'Affairet  of  Venezuela  al  Washington ;  Belior 
Jose  Audrade. 

Uruguay.— Dr.  Alberto  Nin. 


Lieut.  Vincenden  Cottmann,  U.  S.  N.,  waseleet- 
ed  permanent  secretary.  The  Conference  fairly 
began  work  on  Oct.  17,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
close  of  the  year  met  every  day,  excepting  occa- 
sional rests  of  two  or  three  days.  Most  of  the 
work  was  done  by  committees,  who  discussed  the 
subjects  in  their  charge  and  reported  thereupon 
to  the  Conference,  -wSen.  the  report  was  aooepted 
or  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  countriesL  The 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Wallach  House.  Ad- 
dition^u  secretaries  were  iBon.  Cecil  A.  Spring 
Rice,  of  the  English  delegation ;  Charles  Ribiere, 
France;  and  Walter  Buce,  Germany.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Conference  the  British  dele- 
eition  announced  their  intention,  under  instroo- 
uona  from  their  Government,  to  confine  their 
share  in  the  discnssions  to  two  snbjects — marine 
signals  and  the  draught  to  which  vessels  should 
be  restricted  when  loaded.  (Afterward  these  in- 
structions were  rescinded,  and  the  British  dele- 
gates took  part  in  all  the  discussions.)  This 
delegation  further  announced  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  consider  as  binding  any 
of  the  regulations  or  oonolnsions  adopted  1^  the 
Conference.  Standing  committees  were  appoint- 
ed from  time  to  time,  to  consider  the  various 
subjects  before  the  Conference. 

The  first  positive  action  of  the  Conference  es- 
tablished that  "  Every  steam  vessel  which  is  un- 
der sail  or  being  towed,  and  not  under  steam,  is 
tobeconsidered asailingvessel;  and everv steam 
vessel  which  is  nnder  steam,  whether  under  sail 
or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  vessel  under  steam." 

The  next  was  a  vote  on  a  proposition  to  pro- 
vide additional  lights  for  towing  steamers,  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  providing  "  That  a  small 
bright  light  abaft  the  funnel  or  after  mast  may 
be  carried  for  the  vessel  twing  towed  to  steer  by, 
such  light  to  be  only  visible  from  dead  a^m  to 
fonr  points  on  each  quarter."  This  amendment 
was  adopted. 

An  amendment  to  the  rules,  which  was  adc«^ 
ed,  provides  that  in  thick  weather  a  sailing  snip 
under  way  "  shall  make  with  her  fog  horn,  at  in- 
tervals of  not  more  than  one  minute,  when  on  the 
starboard  tack,  one  blast ;  when  on  the  port  tack, 
two  blasts  in  snccession ;  and  when  with  the  wind 
abaft  the  beam  three  blasts  in  succession.*'  It 
was  also  held  that  the  proviso  in  the  rules  sboold 
be  continued  which  directed  that  "  signals  shoold 
be  sounded  by  a  bellows  or  other  mechanical 
means."  In  all  eases  where  the  regulations  re- 
quire a  bell  to  be  used,  a  drum  will  be  substi- 
tuted on  board  Turkish  vessels.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  religions  principles  of  the 
Tnrlcs,  who  object  to  the  use  of  dbUs.  The  otha 
new  rules  and  amendments  adopted  were  these : 

Side  lights,  red  and  green,  shall  be  placed  in  steam 
vessels  not  forward  of  the  masthead  li^ht,  and  in 
sailing  vessels  as  near  abreast  the  foremost  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Every  ahip,  whether  a  sailing  ship  or  a  steamship, 
shall  in  a  log,  mist,  iUling  snow,  or  during  heaw 
rainstorms,  go  at  a  moderate  speed,  having  careftn 
re^rd  to  the  exiBtiog  conditions  and  circomstanoes ; 
and  a  steam  vessel  hearing  apparently  before  her 
beam  ttio  foir  eignal  of  a  vessel,  tnc  position  of  wfaidi 
is  not  nsoertained,  shall,  bo  far  os  the  <dTeumfltanees 
of  the  case  admit,  stop  her  enffines  and  then  prooeed 
with  ooudon  until  danger  of  collision  is  over. 

A  ship  which  is  required  by  those  mies  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  another  ship  shall,  if  Haa 
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stances  of  tba  case  admit,  avoid  croBein^  ahead  of  the 
other. 

An;  Bhip  coming  up  with  aoy  other  ahm  fh>m  any 
other  directioD  more  than  two  poiabt  abaft  hor  beam, 
or  in  aooh  a  poutlon  vitb  re&renoe  to  the  vesKl  she 
is  OTertoking  that  at  night  she  would  be  tmable  to  see 
dtberofthe  veesol's  side  lights,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  overtakioff  ship ;  andanysubnequentalteratioD 
Of  the  bearing  of  the  two  ships  shall  make  the  over- 
taklog  Bhip  B  eroBsing  ship  within  tiie  meaning  of  the 
regulationa  or  rules,  or  of  the  duty  of  keeping  clear  of 
the  orertaken  ship  unUl  she  iB  Anally  past  and  clear 
of  her.  As  by  day  the  overtaking  ship  can  not  always 
know  with  certainty  whether  she  ia  before  or  abaft 
this  direction  from  the  other  ship,  she  Bhould,  If  In 
doubt,  assume  that  she  ia  an  omtaking  flhtp,  and 
keep  out  of  the  way. ' 

In  dear  water  no  vessel  shall  attempt  to  etom  the 
bowa  of  the  leaders  of  any  squadron  of  three  or  more 
ships  in  regular  formation,  nor  unnecessarllypasB 
through  the  Hnes  of  such  squadroDB.  'This  wasofiered 
by  the  delegates  IVom  Great  Britain ;  the  powers  vot- 
ing agwnst  It  wen  Fmnoe,  Sweden,  Uie  Netherlands 
and  &e  United  StateB, 

When  approaching  a  vesRel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board, 
or  when  there  is  nek  of  oollision  with  another  vessel, 
a  pilot  vessel  shall  have  on  liand  two  lights,  one  red 
and  one  green,  bo  constructed  that  they  can  be  flashed 
instantaneous! J,  which  should  be  kept  either  in  their 
places  flcroened  or  on  deck  at  tbeir  re^wotive  sbies  of 
the  vessel,  ahraya  ready  for  use,  and  shall  flash  one 
of  them  in  order  to  show  the  ^roction  in  which  she 
is  heading  in  suffident  time  to  prevent  collision. 

A  pilot  vessel  of  such  a  olaas  as  to  be  obliged  to  go 
alonjfside  a  vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  may  show 
a  white  light  instead  of  camring  a  white  ught  at  the 
masthead.  Such  vessel  shut  also  not  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  ude  lights  proposed  lor  the  laraer  pilot  ves- 
sela,  bat  in  this  oese  she  shall  have  ready  at  bond  a 
lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red 
glass  on  the  other  nde,  and  on  approaobinft  a  vessel 
to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  or  on  approaching  to  or 
beinff  approached  by  a  veesei,  sooh  lantern  shall  be 
exhitdted  In  sufBdeat  time  to  prevent  collision. 

All  vessels  under  steam,  when  engaged  in  trawling, 
shall  carry  on  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  and  in  the 
same  position  as  the  white  light  which  other  steam 
sidpa  an  required  to  carry,  a  lantern  showing  a  whits 
light  ahead,  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  and  a  red 
light  on  the  port  side,  such  lantern  to  be  so  arranged 
as  to  show  an  onbrofceu  white  light  over  an  arc  of  the 
hoilaMioffbnrpointBoftbe  oompa8B,an  nnbroken  green 
Ugfat  over  an  are  of  the  horizon  often  points,  and  an  on- 
broken  red  light  over  on  arc  of  the  horizon  often  points, 
and  it  BhslI  oo  so  fixed  as  to  show  the  white  light  IVom 
light  ahead  to  two  points  on  the  bow  on  each  side  of 
ttie  vessel,  the  green  light  from  two  points  on  the 
starboard  bow  to  four  pt^ta  abaft  the  beam  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  the  red  light  from  two  points  on 
the  port  bow  lo  four  points  abaft  the  beam  on  tbe  port 
Bide.  Such  vessels  shall  also  carry  a  white  light  in  a 
globular  lantern,  so  oonatnictcd  as  to  show  a  dear 
and  unbroken  light  all  around  the  horizon,  the  lantern 
oontaining  the  white  light  to  be  carried  lower  tban 
the  lantern  showing  the  green,  white,  and  red  lights, 
as  aforesaid  ;  so,  however,  tlu^  the  actual  distenoe 
between  them  shall  not  be  leea  than  six  feet  nor  mote 
than  twelve  feet. 

All  sailing  vessels  of  fifty  tons  grons  tonnage  and 
upward,  engwed  in  trawling,  shall  carry  awhite  light 
in  a  globular  lantem,  bo  constructed  as  to  show  a  uear 
and  unbroken  light  all  around  the  horizon,  and  also 
a  sufficient  supply  of  red  pyrotechnic  lights,  which 
shall  each  bum  for  at  least  uiirty  seconds,  and  shall, 
when  so  burning,  be  visible  for  the  same  distonce 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  white  light.  The 
white  light  shall  be  shown  from  sunset  to  sunriBO,  and 
one  of  the  pyrotechnic  lights  shall  be  shown  on  «>- 
preaching  or  being  approached  by  another  vessel,  In 
snflldent  time  to  prevent  collision.  All  ligbfeB  men- 
tioned above  shall  m  viBllfle  at  a  distance  ot  two  miles. 


Sdling  vessels  of  less  than  five  tons  gross  tonnage, 
engaged  m  trawling,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  carryuie 
white  light  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph :  but 
if  they  do  not  carry  sudi  light  ther  shall  have  at  tiand 
a  lantern  showing  a  bright  white  light  and  exfalU^  it 
where  it  can  beat  m  seen  In  sufficient  time  to  [mvent 
ooUision  ;  snd  instead  of  showidg  a  red  pyrotechnic 
light,  they  may  show  a  flaTe-u[>  tight. 

All  sailing  vessels  of  five  tons  gross  tonnage  and 
upward,  engaged  in  trawling,  having  their  trawlin  the 
water,  and  not  being  stationary  in  consequence  of 
their  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rock  or  other  obstruction, 
aball  carry  from  sunset  to  sunrise  a'  white  light  in  a 
lantem  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  and  unbrok- 
en light  all  around  the  horizon. 

That  the  minimum  power  only  of  each  such  light 
should  be  definitely  fixed,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  partiea  respmisible  for  fitting  out  the  uiips  with 
proper  lanterns,  to  employ  lamps  of  this  or  oThigher 
power.  The  use  of  incandescent  lamps  to  be  per- 
mitted ;  the  use  of  arc  lights  to  be  at  present  ex- 
cluded for  all  purposes  other  than  ugnaling  and 
searoh  lights. 

Each  untom  must  be  bo  constructed  that  the  min- 
imum power  of  light  is  to  l>e  found  at  every  point 
where  the  light  is  to  be  visible  after  tiie  lamp  bos 
been  fitted  witii  proper  screens. 

That  tbe  lanterns  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  insure 
tiie  light  having  at  least  the  required  minimum 
power  in  the  ideal  line  connecting  die  lantem  with 
the  h(»^zon,  even  though  the  ship  bo  heeled  one  wsy 
or  the  other  ten  degrees,  or  any  number  of  degrees 
decided  by  the  Conference. 

That  the  color  of  the  glasses  by  which  the  color- 
ing of  the  light  is  to  be  produced  be  so  chosen,  if 
po!«ib1e,  that  the  lights  retun  their  distinctive  color 
even  in  a  fog. 

That  no  detailed  description  should  be  internation- 
ally adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  lamp  or  hin* 
turn,  so  that  a  Mr  chance  he  given  inventors  to  pro- 
duce serviceable  articles, 

A  Bteam  vessel  when  towing  another  vessel  shall, 
in  addition  to  her  side  lights,  carry  two  bright  white 
lights  in  a  vertical  line,  one  over  the  other,  not  less 
than  six  feet  apart ;  and  when  towins  more  than  one 
vcBsel  ahsll  cany  an  additional  bright  white  light  six 
feet  above  or  below  Huch  light. 

A  Bteam  vessel  or  a  mailing  vessel,  when  towing, 
shall,  at  intervals  of  not  mgre  than  two  minutes,aaa 
the  vessel  towed  may,  sound  on  the  whlstie,  alien,  <» 
fog  horn  three  blasts  in  sncoesriim — one  prolonged 
blast  followed     two  short  bissts. 

A  steam  vcBsel  wlBhlag  to  communicate  to  another, 
*'  The  way  is  off  my  shin :  you  may  feel  your  way 
past  mc,"  may  sound  on  ncr  whistle  or  tdrcii  three 
bloitts,  viz.,  short,  long,  short — with  intorvidB  of  one 
seoond  between  them. 

A  ship  under  wa^,  which  is  unable  to  get  out  of  tbe 
way  of  on  approaching  vessel  through  not  being  under 
oommaod,  or  unable  to  manoeuvre  as  required  oy  the 
regulations,  shall,  on  hearing  tlie  fog  nignal  of  an  ap- 
proaching vesiml,  sound  In  answer  on  her  whietle,  si- 
ren, or  fog  horn  four  short  blasts. 

A  ship  emploved  in  layingorpickingnp a  telegraph 
cable  shall,  on  bearing  a  fog  horn  sounded,  on  ap* 
proaching  to  or  being  approached  by  another  veesei, 
sound  in  answer  her  whistle,  siren,  or  fog  horn  throe 
prolonged  blasts  in  suocession. 

Every  ship  mny,  if  nccefsary,  In  order  to  attract  at- 
tention^ in  aiddition  to  the  lights  which  she  is  by  these 
regulations  required  to  carry,  show  a  flaro-up  light,  or 
use  any  detonating  signal  which  can  not  be  mistaken 
for  a  di-stress  signal. 

niot  veBsels  wishing  to  offer  pilotage  to  other 
TSBBelB  Bhall  be  providwi  with  a  special  ^jial. 

The  establishment  of  a  unirersal  maximum 
load-line,  which  was  one  of  tbe  subjects  in  whidi 
the  British  delegation  took  the  most  interest, 
was  defeated  in  committee. 

On  the  subjeots  of  constniotion  and  equipment 
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of  vessels,  discipline  and  sufficiency  of  crew,  and 
inspection  of  vessels,  the  committee  reported — 

TbaX,  on  tlie  Bubjeots  contiunod  in  tiie  sections  of 
this  division,  no  intcmatioDal  nile  could  be  made 
which  would  secure  benefldsl  results.  It  is  tiiought 
tbAt  tb«  ConfereDoe  would  ht  limited  in  each  case  to  a 
rooommendation  fixing  a  minimum  for  the  objects 
which  It  ia  desirod  to  secure  under  each  of  these  eeo- 
tions.  If  such  a  minimum  were  made  the  legal  re- 
quirement, it  would  have  an  iitjuiious  effect  upon  the 
proaent  atandard  of  effldency  in  many  oountries.  In 
other  oountries,  where  such  effldency  does  not  exist. 
It  is  tiioiubt  that  It  will  be  best  secured  by  the  aame 
means  which  hare  secured  it  elsewhere,  leaving  each 
nation  to  modifr  soch  means  in  wars  woioh  win  beat 
adapt  them  to  the  particular  methods  of  the  respective 
governments. 

Agun,  it  is  found  that  the  present  rules  existing  in 
diilbient  conn  tries  upon  aevenl  of  these  qnestiooB  are 
di&rent  in  many  raspecta,  altbongh  probably  equally 
effidenL  It  would  Ihetraors  become  neoesaaiy,  in 
fonmng  an  international  rale  in  such  oases,  to  recom- 
mend ohanges  in  the  existing  rules  of  several  coun- 
tries, which  to  some  of  them  might  be  impracticable. 
This  is  thought  to  be  undesirable.  However,  the  eom- 
inittee  earnestly  recommend  that — 

All  vessels,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  sail, 
should  possess  a  marfmi  of  strength  over  and  above 
that  which  is  required  to  enable  them  to  perform  the 
work  tor  which  they  were  designed  and  built. 

A  chiUn,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  structuroj  the  failure 
of  which  would  entail  the  loss  of  human  lifb,  invariA- 
Uy  has  a  oonrideraUe  reserve  of  strength  provided — 
in  other  words,  the  admitted  working  load  la  alwi^ 
much  less  than  the  computed  etmngth,  or  the  strength 
ascertained  br  actual  t«et.    CertMolv  it  is  no  less  Un- 

Krtant  that  the  hull  of  a  veMel  should  contun  a  simi- 
reserve.  Therefore,  to  obtain  as  much  as  seems 
to  be  practicable  in  this  direcUon,  it  is  desirable  to 
rely  upon  efficient  and  oftrrepeatcd  inspection,  when, 
upon  the  least  indication  of  distress  or  of  rupture 
showing,  very  substantial  additions  should  be  made 
before  the  vectsel  is  allowed  to  again  proceed  to  sea. 
Ocean-croing  steam  vessels  which  cany  passengers 
should  M  Mlditionally  protected  by  having  efficient 
bulkfaeadasospaoadthat,  when  any  two  oompaitments 
be  filled  with  water,  the  vessel  will  still  remain  in  a 
seaworthy  condition,  and  two  at  least  of  the  amidships 
bulkheatu  should  be  tested  with  water  pressure  to  the 
height  of  the  deck  next  above  the  water  line. 

£very  man  or  boy  going  to  sea  as  a  seaman,  or  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  seaman,  should  1m  ex- 
amined for  visual  power  and  color- blindneea,  and  no 
man  or  bov  should  bo  permitted  to  serve  on  board  any 
vessel  in  tne  capadty  of  seaman,  or  where  he  will  have 
to  stand  lookout,  whoae  visual  power  is  below  oi.e 
half  normal,  or  who  is  rod  or  green  oolor-blind. 

Every  man  who  sllall  quality  as  an  officer  of  a  ref[is- 
tered  vessel  after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  enwpt 
engineer  officers,  shsll  be  required  to  have  a  cutiflcate 
that  he  has  the  neoessaty  visual  powei\  and  tbat  he  is 
not  red  and  green  color-bhnd.  He  shall  also  have  a 
oertifloate  tbat  he  is  &miliar  with  the  r»^lati<ma  tor 
preventing  oollialons  at  sea,  and  with  the  datiea  re- 
quired of  him  in  oo-operating  with  «  Ufb-saving  station 
in  case  his  vessel  Is  stranded. 

Each  country  fholl  provide  means  wUch  shall  en- 
able any  boy  or  man  intending  to  go  to  sea  to  have 
his  eyes  examined  fbr  visual  power  and  color-blind- 
ness, and  to  obtain  a  certiflcate  of  the  result ;  also  to 
enable  the  master  of  any  vessel  to  have  theey»of  any 
of  his  crew  tested  fbr  the  same  purpose.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  denctiTe  visual  power 
and  coloi^blindnesfl  are  sources  of  danger  at  sea — the 
first  both  by  day  and  night,  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  short-sighted  to  see  objects  at  a  sutfident  distance. 
Golor-blindnees  is  a  source  of  daniter,  more  ospedally 
at  nightj  because  of  the  inability  of  a  color-blind  per- 
son to  dlstiI^pliBl)  between  the  red  and  green  lignts. 
The  inability  on  the  port  of  on  officer  or  lookout  to 


distinguish  the  color  of  buoys  may  be  a  cause  of  acci- 
dent in  broad  daylight. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  however,  that 
tests  for  these  defects  need  not  be  eufwoedittthecascs 
of  masten  and  mates  who  alraady  oocnpy  anitfa  pon- 
tions. 

The  committee  purposely  avoids  malting  any 
ommendation  as  to  the  metnods  to  be  used  in  making 
such  tests  for  visual  power  and  oolor-blindnee^or  in 
conducting  the  neoessaiy  examinations  for  oiBoerB. 
It  is  thougnt  that  the  desired  ot^ects  will  be  liest  se- 
cured by  leaving  each  oountir  to  employ  tiw  methods 
which  may  seem  moet  suitable. 

As  to  the  use  of  oil  and  the  necessary  appara- 
tus for  its  use,  thh  committ«e  reported  that  there 
need  be  no  lon^r  any  doubt  that  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  oil  IS  efficacious  on  the  open  sea,  bat 
that  there  are  conditions  under  which  the  action 
of  breaking  waves  is  not  thereby  nrach,  if  at  all, 
modified.  Its  effect  on  the  snrf  over  bars  «t  the 
months  of  rivers  and  those  lying  off  beaches  is 
es^ially  doabtfnl.  The  com  tint  tee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  ail  vessels  should  be  supplied  with 
a  proper  quantitr  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
oil  (both  of  which  seem  to  be  more  effective  on 
the  waves  than  mineral  oil),  and  with  appliances 
for  its  distribution. 

Concerning  uniform  inspection,  the  report  said 
that,  if  the  maritime  nations  should  agree  upon 
uniform  requirements  with  respect  to  life-saving 
apparatus  to  be  carried  on  board  ship  and  as  to 
the  use  of  oil  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  its 
use,  uniform  inspections  might,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
vantageous; but  it  would  be  impossible  to  for- 
mulate an  aideqnate  system  for  this  pnrpoee  with* 
out  knowing  definitely  what  those  requirements 
might  be ;  and  even  then  it  would  be  doubtful, 
considering  the  great  diversity  of  administrative 
methods  and  machinery  in  different  countries, 
whether  anv  practical  system  could  be  devised 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all. 

In  the  absenoeca  any  fall  rei^ort  from  the  Con> 
fersDce,  it  has  been  only  possible  in  this  article 
to  indicate  briefly  a  portion  of  the  work  abso- 
lutely completed  by  it  The  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  in  some  instances  adopted  as  th^ 
stood,  leaving  the  existing  maritime  regulations 
practically  unchanged. 

HABITIHE  EXHIBITION.  Since  the  de- 
cline of  American  shipping  began  as  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  civil  war  no  year  has  afforded  so  many 
enoonraging  signs  of  a  revival  as  1889.  From 
Jan.  80,  till  Feb.  1,  the  American  Shipping  and 
Industrial  League  was  in  session  at  Washington ; 
on  Oct.  15,  the  International  Marine  Conference 
met  in  that  cit^,  and  the  year  closed  with  the 
Maritime  Exhibition  in  Boston,  which  began  on 
Not  4  and  remained  open  two  montluL  The 
American  Shipping  League  was  formed  in  1880 
as  the  result  of  a  chance  conversation  between 
four  acquaintances  in  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  New 
Orleans.  The  present  year  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  completely  organized  with  representatives 
from  many  States  and  Territories,  and  a  goodly 
attendance  of  delegates  at  the  national  conven- 
tion. ^See  Marine  Comfekehcb.)  Various  and 
successive  incidents  have  led  up  to  the  prelimi- 
naries pointing  to  a  revival  of  the  shipping  in- 
terests. First  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  l>^n  under  the 
administration  of  one  of  the  Kreat  political  par- 
ties, oontinued  nnder  the  riTUcngaiiixation,  and 
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resnmed  hj  the  first  party  on  its  retam  to  power. 
The  general  question  is  now  favored  by  partisans 
of  both  sides.  When  this  reconstruction  was 
begun,  many  of  the  materials  had  to  be  import- 
ed ;  but  the  offer  of  fair  enoouragement  from  the 
Government  produced  the  neeessair  maohlnery, 
and  DOW  the  heaviest  of  armor  plates  can  be 
made  in  American  works.  That  the  American 
ffenius  for  ship-building  was  not  loet  during  its 
long  period  of  compatative  disuse  was  singu- 
larly proved  by  the  result  of  the  three  internit- 
tional  yaoht  races  of  1885.  tSSS.  and  1887.  Xo 
American  had  ever  designed  or  built  a  Tessel  of 
the  class  called  for  in  me  first  of  these  races ; 
but  when  the  necessity  arose,  a  design  was  made, 
and  within  a  few  months  a  vessel  was  built  that 
defeated  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  British 
handicraft,  representing  the  results  of  a  genera- 
tion of  costly  experiment  and  calculation.  So  it 
was  in  each  of  t|ie  succeeding  years.  Every  for- 
eign improvement  was  out-matched  by  the  Amer- 
ican designer,  Edward  Burxess,  of  Boston.  In 
connection  with  these  incidents  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  bearing  in  favor  of  American  shipping, 
the  Pan-American  Congress,  the  proposed  e!<tab- 
lishment  of  a  naval  reserve,  and  the  equipment 
of  school-ships  by  the  General  Government  and 
bj  the  State  of  New  Fork,  which  State  also  por- 
poees  the  establishment  of  a  naval  militia.  Add 
to  these  novel  features  introduced  by  yacht  chibs 
~notabIv  the  Corindiian  and  Seawanhaka  clubs 
of  Kew  "tork — looking  to  practical  instruction  in 
navigation  and  seamanship,  also  lectures  by  ex- 
perts to  members  of  these  same  clubs,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  Boston  exhibition  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  popular  reawakening  of  the  nauti- 
cal instinct 

New  England  was  the  birthplace  of  ship-bulld- 
ing  and  seamanship,  and  it  was  eminently  prop- 
er that  Boston  should  take  the  initiative  in  a 
practical  showing  of  what  American  ship-build- 
ers  and  sailors  can  do,  even  after  nearly  a  gen- 
eration of  decadence.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
present  exhflrition  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
held,  but  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  in  London 
in  1883  was  so  nearly  like  it  in  general  pur- 
pose and  design  that  it  should  hardly  be  ig- 
nored. The  Boston  exhibition,  however,  was 
broader  in  scope,  and  its  projectors  are  entitled 
to  all  credit  for  their  originality  and  enterprise. 
The  fair  was  held  in  the  Medianics*  Building,  in 
the  handsome  new  distriot  of  the  city  covering 
what  was  once  a  marshy  tract  known  as  the  Btux 
Bay.  The  four  princi^  divisions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were:  1,  the  basement,  containing  heavy 
machinery,  buoys,  metal  castings,  and  the  like ; 
3,  the  music  room,  with  a  completely  rigged  and 
full-sized  model  of  the  schooner  yacht  ''Quick- 
step," surrounded  by  small  models  from  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  cordage,  and  the  like;  8,  the 
main  hall,  with  its  galleries  devoted  to  models 
from  building-yards,  photographs,  charts,  boats 
of  all  kinds,  and  specimens  of  blocks,  cordage, 
rigging,  etc. ;  4,  the  fine-art  gallery,  containing 
a  large  number  of  paintings  relative  to  the  sea 
and  its  life,  wid  including  *'  portraits  "  of  many 
famous  men-of-war  and  merchantmen.  The  sub- 
classiflcation  was  elaborate  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  basement  was  a 
canal  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  fire  hundred 
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feet  long,  surrounding  a  parallelogram  whence 
spectators  could  witness  the  manceuvres  of  sma^ 
Ixiats,  naphtha  and  steam  launches,  and  other 
machine-driven  craft  which  were  afloat  in  great 
variety.  Among  the  most  important  objects  in 
this  department  wen  the  capstans,  windlasses, 
and  similar  machinery  shown  by  the  American 
Ship  Windlass  Company  of  Providence,  including 
the  most  powerful  steam  windlass  ever  construct- 
ed for  use  on  shipboard.  Here,  too,  were  boilers 
of  nearly  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  types, 
tuichors,  huge  buoys  from  the  United  States 
Light  House  Board,  and  scores  of  heavy  castings 
suggestive  rather  of  the  machine  shop  than  of 
the  ship.  Among  these  engines  representing 
centuries  of  patient  scientific  study,  was  a  mod- 
em specimen  of  ship  carpentry  highly  interest- 
ing as  an  example  of  Amencan  ingenuity,  namely, 
a  clinker-built  Doat  about  forty  feet  long,  built  li^ 
shipwrecked  mariners — Joshua  Slocum  and  his 
two  sons— near  Paranagua,  South  America,  nearly 
7,000  miles  from  Kew  York,  In  this  craft  Capt 
Slocum  and  his  family,  including  his  wife,  m^e 
the  vojrage  home  in  safety.  The  vessel  was  built 
with  only  the  ordinarv  tools  of  a  carpenter's  outfit 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck ;  and  while 
the  father  and  his  sons  worked  at  ship-building, 
the  mother  made  the  sails,  which  were  flnishM 
when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  launch.  This 
achievement  and  the  voyage  that  followed  an 
among  the  practical  romances  of  modem  times 
and  are  far  more  worthy  of  fame  than  the  un- 
necessary and  therefore  silly  attempts  made 
from  time  to  time  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  small 
sail  boats. 

In  the  music  room  the  most  commanding  ob- 
ject was  the  model  of  the  schooner  yacht  alreadv 
referred  to,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ship-builder^ 
skill  in  the  direction  of  artistic  finish,  which 
modem  yachtsmen  call  for.  Almost  alongside 
of  her  was  a  section  of  hemp  cable  twenty-eight 
inches  in  circumference,  such  as  was  used  by  war- 
ships in  the  days  of  Perry  and  Decatur,  early  in 
the  present  century. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  late 
years,  commercially  speaking,  is  the  fact  that  a 
steam  engine  that  is  not  powerful  enough  to  pro- 
pel a  vessel  if  fitted  on  board  in  the  usual  way, 
can  tow  two  vessels  like  her  if  unshipped  and 
set  up  on  board  a  launch  or  tug.  A  large  num- 
ber of  barges  are  now  building  suited  for  the 
coal  trade,  and  intended  to  be  towed  in  fleets  f>f 
four  or  five  by  a  single  tug.  Hitherto  this  trade 
has  been  confined  to  old  canal  bams,  and  has 
proved  so  profitable  that  as  the  old  craft  wear 
out  or  are  wrecked  new  ones  specially  designed 
for  the  purpose  are  taking  their  places.  The 
new  barges  are  equipped  with  moderate  sail  pow- 
er, so  that  if  the  tow  is  broken  up  each  member 
can  take  care  of  its^  even  in  considuable  stress 
of  weather.  This  development  of  the  tow  bai^ 
calls  for  a  radical  improvement  in  towing  appa- 
ratus, for  the  strain'is  so  tremendous  that  no  or- 
dinarv hawser  can  endure  it  Mighty  windlasses 
are  toerefore  provided  capable  of  paying  out 
and  hauling  in  heavy  steel-wire  cable  un^  al- 
most any  conditions  of  weather.  The  new  sys- 
tem of  towage  was  conceived  in  Boston,  and  fias 
been  carried  to  ite  present  perfiection  mainly 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston  Tow-Boet 
Company. 
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More  picturesque  and  eqoally  useful  is  the  de- 
velopment at  sea-eoing  scnooners  as  shown  in 
the  exhibition.  Ten  yeurs  ago  three-masted 
stdiooners  were  rare  enough  to  attract  notice. 
Now  they  are  seen  in  every  port,  and  four  mast- 
ed schooners  are  becoming  familiar  on  all  the 
great  ocean  routes.  These  fine  vessels  are  strict- 
Tr  scientific  in  every  item  of  construction,  and 
their  advantages  over  square-rigged  shipsof  equal 
mze  is  that  they  can  be  managed  by  a  crew  num- 
bering nine  men  all  told,  namely,  master,  &Tst 
and  second  officers,  cook,  engineer,  and  four  sea- 
men. The  engineer  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  donkey  en^ne,  where  steam  is  kept  up  at  all 
times,  and  which  is  expected  to  do  heavy  work, 
such  as  weighing  anchor,  hoisting  the  large  sails, 
and  handling  freight.  These  vessels  are  largely 
eiuaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  can  carry  ftom 
l,mO  to  8,000  tons.  They  require  no  ballast 
when  empty,  and  constantly  ride  out  the  heaviest 
gales  of  the  north  Atlantic  They  are  dratined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  American  com- 
merce. A  five-masted  schooner,  the  "  Governor 
Ames,"  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  has  made  several  sue- 
oesstiu  voyages,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  ship- 
|>ers  that  she  is  but  the  pioneer  of  otners  oi  equal 
size.  It  is  held  that  vessels  of  this  class  can  be 
navigated  at  so  small  expense  that  they  can 
oompete  successfully  with  steamers  and  square- 
rigged  vessels  in  long  voyages. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Service,  the  exhibition  wu  highly 
suggestive  wad  instructive.  The  general  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  lost  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  the  world,  mainly  through  igno- 
rant and  hasty  legislation,  when  it  was  almost 
within  its  grasp,  is  deplorably  true ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  our  country  is  an  insignificant  mari- 
time power.  While  Americtm  wips  have  lost 
the  foreign  trade,  the  coastwise  traffic  has  lai^ly 
developed,  because  foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed 
to  trade  between  United  States  ports.  In  total 
tonnage  the  United  States  are  second  only  to 
Great  Britain.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
building  of  one  steamship  of  3,600  tons  involves 
the  labor  of  600  men  belonging  to  30  different 
trades  and  representing  the  average  payment 
of  about  9500  a  year  to  each  man.  Save  the 
United  States  alone,  all  the  maritime  nations 
give  liberal  subsidies  to  steamers  for  the  ocean 
mail  service— Prance,  $4,500,000 ;  Great  Britain, 
13,750,000 :  even  Hungary  pays  $372,000.  The 
United  States  paid  $336,735  in  subsidies  in  1888; 
but  of  this  $278,117.41  went  to  foreign  ships, 
and  to  Americans  less  than  $50,000.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  stimulate  the  revival  of  American 
shippingby  the  payment  of  80  cents  a  ton  for 
evfu^  1,000  miles  traversed  between  home  and 
foreign  ports.  Among  the  interesting  statistics 
presented  at  the  Maritime  Exhibition  was  the 
following  estimate,  based  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  Tonnage  bill,  showing  that  for  less  than  $5,- 
000,000  American  shipping  could  be  placed  in  a 

?)3itionoaco  more  to  compete  with  foreign  Ihies. 
hat  the  returns  would  aggregate  many  times 
the  sum  named  soems  obvious : 
AmeffeaD  tranagv  icglitmd  (ftmfgn 

Kft-gOlDg): 

Btrtm   100,000  tons. 

  900,000  toni. 

Total   1,000,000  lou. 


StMIl  tODUfS   lOO^OOOtOM. 

AvmglDg  ft  jMr  abiiBt  100  miles  aMh 

4$j   mo00.000inlkii. 

Wlilcta,  fiv  800  dm  STaar,  would  eipul  S,OIN),OOQ,UUO  tslki. 
Lms  the  1,000>inlfa  provWoB,  wonld  rc- 

celre       tbr   8,000.000  nrik*. 

At  tbe  nt*  of  80  cents  s  ton   •900,000  W 

Sail  tonnage  In  fbrelgo  trade   WO.MW  toai. 

Avera^bv  about  SO  miles  a  day   4&,0MliO00  nitaa. 

V  blob,  for  800  days  a  year,  wonld  equal  iajMNVO(l(M)M  mikk, 
Less  the  I.OOO-mlie   rata  prorMon, 

would  reqnln  payment  vpaa  a  mllo- 

aee  of   IS^OOO  ndHu 

At  80  cents  a  nils,  wbkdi  would  smonnt, 

per  too,  to   t4,OSe^O0e  0« 

BECiPITDLAmV. 

Hteam  ttasatfa   tMO.000  SO 

Ball  tonnage   ^OOajoOO  00 

Total  prefalmn  to  be  paid   H900,000  00 

There  are  indications  in  all  directions  that  the 
lethargy  that  settled  upon  the  sea-going  indus- 
tries just  before  and  during  the  civil  war  is  now 
pAssing  away.  Such  exhibitions  as  that  held  in 
Boston  will  no  doubt  be  reputed  in  other  sea- 
board cities,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility  that  men  who  remember  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  in  the  height  of  its  {wos- 
perity  in  1858  may  see  it  equally  prosperous  and 
powerful  before  the  close  of  the  present  ccntnry, 

MAKTLAND,  a  Middle  State;  one  of  the 
original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitution  April 
28,  1788;  area,  12,S10  square  miles;  population, 
according  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880),  834,- 
043 ;  capital,  Annapolis. 

(ilorenimeiit.— The  following  were  the  State 
ofiloers  during  the  yeu-:  GoTemor,  Elihu  E. 
Jadtson,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State.  E. 
W.  Le  Compte;  Treasurer,  Stevenson  Archer; 
CoraptroUer,  h.  Victor  Baughman ;  Attorney- 
General,  William  P.  Whyte ;  Secretary  of  Stale 
Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Kewell ;  Tax  Com- 
missioner, Levin  Woolford ;  Chief  Justice  of  tiie 
Court  of  Appeals,  Richard  H.  Alvey ;  Associate 
Justices,  James  M.  Robinson,  James  McSherry, 
Levin  T.  H.  Irving,  William  S.  Bryan,  Frederick 
Stone,  Oliver  Miller,  and  George  Teltott  suc- 
ceeded by  David  Fowler.  Judge  Ycllott  retired 
on  July  19,  having  reached  the  limit  of  age.  and 
the  Governor  appointed  in  his  place  David  Fow- 
ler, who  afterward  became  his  own  sufsoesBor  1^ 
popular  election. 

FiBftBCes.— There  was  a  balance  of  $583,069.- 
46  in  the  State  treasury  on  Sept  80, 1888;  the 
receipts  for  the  year  ensuing  amounted  to  $2,- 
067,343.71  ;  the  disbursements  were  $2,108,686,- 
16 ;  and  there  remained  on  Sept  SO,  1889,  a  bal- 
ance of  $490,727.01.  The  reduction  in  thetreas- 
ury  surplus  during  the  year  is  explamed  by  tito 
fact  that  special  appropriations  of  the  L^islatuie 
of  1888  were  larger  by  $218,117^2  than  the  same 
appropriations  m  1886.  indnding  $50,000  for 
cotorcHl  schools  and  large  suras  torliubor  relief 
militia,  etc 

The  receipts  of  school  tax  for  the  year  were 
$545,956.78,  and  the  disbursements  $535,191.83. 

The  State  debt  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1889,  to  $10,870,535.56,  and  the  pro- 
ductive assets  to  $6,031,265.04,  leaving  the 
amount  of  debt  for  which  interest  has  to  w  pro- 
vided by  taxation,  $4,389,280.52.  The  sterling 
debt  has  been  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
issue  of  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest. 

Under  the  act  of  1^,  chapter  154.  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater  Caoal 
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companies  to  the  State  has  been  adjusted  in  the 
following  manner:  The  sum  of  $127,500  has 
been  paid  into  the  State  treasury;  the  period  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt  due  by  the  companies 
has  Dcen  extended  fifty  years,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  reduced  to  2  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
daima  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Comfnny,  the  Con- 
aolidirijon  Coal  Company,  and  other  small  claims 
have  been  satisfoctorily  adjusted. 

For  1889  the  total  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tions, was  $477,398,880,  against  $490,016,183  for 
1888,  a  decrease  of  $12,m7j808.  Corporation 
stock  and  assets  were  aasMsed  for  1889  at  $77,- 
150,30436,  making  the  tot«l  assessed  valuation 
for  the  year  $554,548,684.36.  A  State  tax  of  17( 
cents  on  each  $100  was  asscE^sed  1889,  of 
which  lOi  cents  were  for  school  purposes. 

Edneation.— For  the  school  year  ending  in 
1888  the  whole  number  of  school  children  in  the 
State  was  309,123— white  children  176.587,  col- 
ored children  82,536.  The  average  attendance 
of  white  pupils  was  94,97^  and  of  colored  pupils 
1-4J331.  The  total  receipts  from  all  resources — 
State,  county,  and  city— for  the  year  were  $1,- 
719,695.14,  nearly  all  of  which  was  disbntsed  for 
school  purposes. 

During  the  school  ^ear  ending  in  1889,  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  for  schools  which 
was  disbursed  by  the  State,  was  $898,949.90 
for  white  schools  and  $122,983.38  for  colored 
schools.  On  the  basis  of  the  school  population 
for  1888,  this  would  give  $4J30  for  each  white 
child  and  $8.65  for  each  colored  child.  The  an- 
nual appropriation  for  State  normal  schools  is 
$10,500  for  the  school  for  white  pupils,  and 
$2,000  for  the  school  for  colored  pupils.  The 
State  Agricultural  College  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
moribund  condition.  During  tne  past  two  years 
it  has  received  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$6,000  from  the  State,  but  in  the  past  school  year 
it  enrolled  only  S5  students. 

Charities.— The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
is  crowded,  and  new  buildings  must  soon  be 
erected  or  the  pay  patients  discDarged. 

Under  the  act  oi  1888  appropriating  $10,000 
for  a  site  for  an  asylum  for  feeble-minded 
children,  the  board  of  visitors  purchased  a  farm 
in  Baltimore  County  containing  186  acres,  with 
a  commodious  dwelling  and  other  buildings. 
The  asylum  was  opened  in  Januarjr,  1889.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  mmates  was 
twenty,  being  all  that  can  be  taken  with  the 
present  limited  room.  The  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  institution  is  $5,000. 

Pesiteiitlarj.— The  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  State  Penitentiary  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  705.  The  institution  was  formerly  not  only 
self-sustaining  but  paid  a  revenue  to  the  State 
from  1873  to  1887,  both  inclusive,  and  would 
have  so  continued,  but  that  in  1887  and  1888  the 
ijioemaking  and  iron-casting  contracts  were 
withdrawn,  thereby  throwing  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners  out  of  work.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  directors  have  been  compelled  to 
draw  $12,000  from  the  State  treasury  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  prison,  and  there  remains  a 
small  deficiency  of  $710.59. 

Floods. — The  flooded  Potomac,  owing  to  the 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
June,  caused  much  devastation  to  property  ana 


some  loss  to  life  in  the  State.  The  overflow 
occasioned  much  inconvenience  at  the  National 
Capitol,  but  the  effects  were  not  serious,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  South  Washington, 
except  at  the  highest  points,  were  submerged 
from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  the  upper  Potomac  the  results 
were  far  more  grave.  About  fifty  lives  were 
lost,  several  hundred  families  were  left  home- 
less, and  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  prop> 
erty  destroyed  in  Maryland,  There  was  not 
a  mountain  stream  or  rivulet  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  which  was  not  transformed 
into  a  frtehet  Scores  of  villages,  some  of  them 
containing  important  manufactories,  were  inun- 
dated,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands 
were  kid  waste.  The  loss  by  ruined  bridges, 
washouts,  and  land  slides  of  the  Western  Divis- 
ion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  reached 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  which  runs  from  Will- 
lamsport,  Md.,  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  cost 
many  million  dollars,  at  the  outset  was  utterly 
ruined.  The  Western  Maryland  Bailroad  and 
its  connecting  lines,  the  Baltimore  and  Harris- 
bui^  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  roads  were  ex- 
tensively damaged  by  washouts  and  destruction 
of  bridges  over  a  length  of  about  sixty  miles. 
Hundreds  of  square  miles  in  the  vicmity  of 
Hagetstown  and  Shippenbnrg  and  in  the  Oum- 
berumd  valley  were  suomergea  and  many  thous- 
and cattle  drowned.  The  overflow  of  the  Mo- 
nocacy  and  its  branches  at  the  mountain  town 
of  Frederick  was  the  cause  of  wide-spread  havoc 
in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  farming  region. 
The  water  rose  thirty  feet  above  its  level  at  the 
railroad  bridge,  and  most  of  the  city  was  sub- 
merged. The  loss  in  Frederick  Count?  was 
about  $300,000.  At  Williaoisport  the  railroads 
were  entirely  washed  away,  and  the  new  iron 
bridge  over  the  Potomac  totally  destroyed. 
Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Patapsco  in 
Howard  County  great  ruin  was  effected  in  the 
destruction  of  miUs  and  private  property.  The 
losses  in  Carroll  County  amounted  to  about  $300,- 
000.  Fort  Deposit,  at  the  month  of  tlie  Susque- 
hanna, was  entirely  laid  under  water.  People 
were  obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes  in  great 
haste.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  logs  were 
swept  down  from  the  broken  timber  booms.  The 
fine  fruit  re^on  of  eastern  and  southern  Mary- 
land was  ba^ly  devastated  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  destroyed.  On  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  near  Harper's  Ferry 
hundreds  of  houses  were  swept  awa^  by  the 
wrath  of  the  waters,  which  came  roanng  down 
through  the  narrow  gorges  forty  feet  in  height. 
The  historic  building  known  as  John  Brown's 
Fort  was  carried  off.  Along  South  Mount- 
ains in  Washington  and  Allegheny  counties  the 
havoc  was  great  and  the  loss  of  life  considerable, 
and  $100,000  worth  of  property  was  swept  awar 
at  Point  of  Bocks.  All  the  bndges  of  Frederick 
County,  many  of  which  were  historic  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  war,  were  destroyed,  and  Little 
Georgetown  on  the  upper  Potomac  was  wiped 
out  of  existence.  The  damage  done  on  the  Chesa- 
peake was  striking  in  its  aspect  A  spectator 
standing  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  looking  south- 
ward could  see  the  brood  waters  of  the  bay  liter- 
ally covered  with  every  kind  of  d&tris — logs,  tree^ 
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misoellaneoiis  drift,  and  the  wrecks  of  houses. 
Many  steamers  were  injured  by  these  floating 
masses,  It  is  estimated  that  7[>,000^000  feet  of 
lumber  were  hurled  post  Havre  de  Grace  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.— The  dis- 
astrous freshets  on  the  Potomac  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  May  and  June  completely  wrecked 
tills  canal.  It  was  so  filled  up  and  otherwise 
damwed  as  to  require  large  expenditures  and 
months  of  labor  to  render  it  navigable.  For 
many  years  the  cuial  company  has  been  in  flnan- 
oiBil  difficulties,  but  the  State  owned  a  controll- 
ing interest  in  Its  stock,  and  the  counties  through 
which  it  ran  were  strongly  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare. In  1878  extensive  repairs  became  neces- 
sai^,  and  the  Legislature  permitted  the  company 
to  issue  mortgage  repair  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
9600;000.  But  the  earnings  of  the  canal  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charge  on  these 
bonds,  and  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  fire  suo- 
oessive  payments  had  been  defaulted,  amounting 
to  975,(>(>0.  By  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage, 
a  majority  of  the  mortgagees  might  for^ose 
and  sell  the  property  after  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  three  sucoeKive  interest  ooapons.  More- 
over, a  majority  of  the  bonds  were  held  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  which 
was  interested  in  securing  control  of  the  property 
and  thereby  destroying  its  competition  in  freight 
trafflo.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Canal 
Company  found  itself  without  business,  revenue, 
or  credit.  No  help  could  be  expected  from  the 
State,  because  by  the  Constitution  she  was  pro- 
hibited from  making  any  advances  in  aid  of 
works  of  public  improvement.  This  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  when  the  Demooratic  State 
convention  met  on  Sept  20,  and  thus  outlined  a 
l^olicy  in  its  platform  : 

To  avoid  this  unfortunate  leanlt  [foreolosore],  at- 
tended as  it  will  most  probably  be  by  the  pennansnt 
abandonment  of  the  oanal  as  a  water-way,  the  Board 

of  Public  Worka  are  earnestly  urged  to  oo-operate 
with  private  interests  in  anr  reasonable  proposition 
to  repur  and  restore  it  li  neoossoiy,  they  should 
not  hewtate  to  appoint  ea  president  and  direotora, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  these  private  interests, 
any  competent  and  reapcmsible  men  who  will  give  a 
Batubdonr  guarantee  of  their  willingnees  and  ability 
to  ruse  toe  money  necessary  to  put  and  keep  ttw 
oanal  in  complete  repair  for  tianapoitation,  and  even 
to  lease  it  for  a  long  term  of  ycate  to  aoy  responsible 
rarties  who  will  undertake,  with  satisfaotory  atipula- 
tiond,  such  a  desirable  and  important  work.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Pobllo  Works  in  doing  everything  in  tb^r  power  to 
prevent  the  total  destruction  of  this  water-way :  and 
any  buslneaa  proposition  reasonably  guanmteed,  look- 
mg  to  the  restoration  of  the  canal  and  its  rescue  fh>m 
sue  under  Ibreclosine  proceedings,  ahould  be  accepted 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  so  &r  aa  lefpslation 
may  be  necessary  to  give  permanent  effeat  to  auch 
arrangement,  it  will  be  promptly  passed  by  the  com- 
ing Legislature.  If,  however,  the  large  pnvate  inteiv 
estd  to  whom  its  preaerration  is  so  vitally  Important 
should  be  unable,  Mfore  the  meeting  of  the  approach- 
ing Legislature,  to  raise  the  funds  re<}uired  to  repair 
it  and  put  it  in  good  navigable  condition,  all  that  oan 
then  be  done  will  be  to  provide  in  some  way,  by  the 
law,  for  the  rescue  as  far  as  possible  of  the  interests 
of  the  State  fVom  the  total  sacrifice  wfai6b  wiU  be 
sure  to  result  lYom  a  foraed  sale  under  fbreolosnre 
proceedings  at  the  instanoe  of  holden  of  the  repair 
bonda  of  1878. 


The  year  ended  without  bringing  financial  t»- 
lief  to  the  company  from  any  source,  and  early 
in  January,  1890,  foreclosure  proceedings  wexe 
begnn  1^  the  railroad  company. 

The  H<w-lBlattd  Disf^nte.— Difficnlties  arose 
with  the  State  of  Vir^nia  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  regarding  jurisdiction  over  about  3,3CN> 
acres  of  oyster  ground  near  Hog  Island,  in  the 
lower  Potomac  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was 
an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1888,  au- 
thorizing the  leasing  of  these  grounds,  nzider 
which  a  lease  had  been  made  to  one  Lewis,  who 
asserted  under  it  the  exclusive  right  to  take 
oysters  within  that  area.  The  boundary  between 
the  two  States  had  been  fixed  by  arbitrators  in 
1877,  and  their  decision,  which  gave  the  entire 
river  to  low-water  mark  on  the  south  side  to 
Maryland,  was  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
both  States.  A  claim  was  sabsequently  mada 
by  Virginia  that  the  line  should  be  measiirBd 
from  headland  to  headland  along  the  Tirginia 
shore,  while  Maryland  maintained  that  the  ex- 
act low-water  mark  should  be  strictly  followed. 
The  grounds  in  question,  being  between  two 
headlands,  were  probably  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Virginia  if  her  claim  regarding  the  boondary 
was  correct.  The  only  question  to  be  deter- 
mined was  whether  the  flats  leased  to  Lewis 
were  in  fact  on  the  Maryland  or  Virginia  side 
of  the  line.  By  agreement  of  the  respective 
governors  this  point  was  referred  in  October  to 
the  National  Coast  Survey  for  determinalion, 
and  its  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  Maryland. 
Oov.  Jackson  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation 
late  in  November  declaring  the  flats  open  to 
dredgers  from  both  Muylai^  and  Yii^nia.  Vir- 
ginians were  included  in  the  proclamation  in 
accordance  with  a  compact  between  the  two 
States,  whereby  an  equal  right  of  fishing  in 
Maryland's  portion  of  the  Potomac  was  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  either  State.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  Oovemor's  course  was 
to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  disputed  grounds, 
inasmuch  as  Gov.  Lee  felt  bouna  to  administer 
the  law  of  his  own  State  until  it  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  to  protect  Mr.  Lewis  under  it.  On 
Nov.  27  the  Maryland  schooner  "  I^wson,"  act- 
ing under  Gov.  Jackson's  proclamation,  anchored 
on  the  Hog-Island  grounds,  but  it  was  at  once 
attacked  by  the  Virginia  police-boat  "Augus- 
ta," under  orders  from  Gov.  Lee,  and  run  down 
and  sunk.  Soon  afterward  Gov.  Lee  and  Got. 
Jackson  reached  an  understanding  by  which  the 
proclamation  was  tomporarily  withdrawn,  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  Virginia  L^slature  on  the 
question.  In  December  a  bill  repeating  the  ob- 
noxious act  of  1888,  and  withdrawing  the  ex- 
clusive claim  of  Viwinia,  was  passed  and  »■ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  Qovemor. 

The  Ovster  Industry.— For  several  years 
the  State  nas  maintained  armed  steamers  to  pro- 
tect the  oyster-beds  from  dredgers  who  have  not 
complied  with  the  law  regarding  registratt(Hi 
and  license.  During  the  season  of  18w-'89  vio- 
lations of  the  law  by  illegal  dredgers  were  fre- 
quent, and  a  determined  resistance  to  the  State 
fishery  force  was  nude  by  them.  On  Dec.  10, 
1888,  a  sharp  contest  occurred  in  Chester  river 
between  the  State  steamer  "McLane"  and  a 
fleet  of  dredgers,  in  which  two  schooners  were 
ran  down  and  sunk  by  the  steamer  and  the 
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others  were  captured,  while  serersl  men  on  both 
sides  were  wounded.   The  owners  of  the  sunken 

vessels  applied  to  the  State  courts  for  compensa- 
tion, but  were  refused.  On  Jan.  2  of  this  year  a 
similar  fight  took  place  between  the  State  steam- 
er "  Helen  Baaghman  "  and  the  scbooner  "  Kob- 
est  McAllister.  The  latter  was  captured,  and 
condemned  and  sold  by  the  State  anthoiities. 
Ab  a  result  of  these  proceedings  the  State  force 
was  able  to  secure  obedience  to  the  law  without 
flodinf^  serious  opposition.  Dredging  was  first 
authorked  by  the  Legislature  of  1865,  at  which 
time  the  license  fee  was  fixed  at  $5  a  ton.  Jt 
has  since  been  reduced,  until  it  is  now  insufB- 
cient  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  proper  police 
force.  Tbe  receipts  to  the  credit  of  the  oyster 
fund  during  the  ^cal  year  1889  were  961,5^.08 ; 
the  expenditures,  $68,806.09. 

Figft  Commission.— There  were  hatched  at 
the  stations  on  the  Eastern  Shore  during  the 
past  year  84,000,000  shad,  the  largest  number  in 
any  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission, and  6,000,000  herring.  These,  and  also 
oarp  in  large  nnmbers,  have  beau  distributed 
through  the  State. 

ToSweo  InspeettoB.— The  Governor  san  in 
-bis  latest  message :  "  The  receipts  from  the  State 
tobacco  warehouses  have  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing, until  now  they  have  become  a  regular  an- 
nual charge  to  the  State,  costing  about  $10,000 
more  than  receipts  within  the  past  two  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the 
cloee  of  1889  will  be  about  10,000  h^heads,  and 
that  the  receipts  of  the  new  crop  will  not  exceed 
16,000  hogsheads;  therefore  tne  income  from 
the  warehouses  for  the  coming  year  must  be 
smaller  than  for  many  years  p^. '  He  recom- 
mends a  reduction  in  the  numher  of  warehoused 

The  Colored  Race. — A  State  convention  of 
eolored  ma,  to  promote  "the  educational,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  interests  of  the  raoe,"  met 
at  Baltimore  on  Feb.  26.  It  was  largely  at- 
'tended,  and  adopted  a  long  address  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  calls  the  attention  of  the  Lipgislature  to 
inequalities  and  invidious  discriminations  in  the 
present  State  laws  as  mwifestly  unjust  to  the 
colored  people  and  In  violation  of  the  common 
lav  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  It  is  asked 
that  the  word  white  "  be  stricken  from  the  pub- 
lio-school  laws,  and  that  one  or  more  schools  in 
each  locality  be  maintained  for  at  least  ten 
months  in  the  year  free  to  all  youth  between  six 
and  twenty  years  of  age ;  that  the  school  fund- 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  respective  white 
and  colored  populations ;  that  the  law  prohibiting 
the  intermsimage  of  the  races  be  ahtdished,  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  nwro  is 
inferior  to  the  white  raoe ;  that  colored  students 
of  both  sexes  be  admitted  to  the  State  Iformal 
School,  to  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  to 
the  Agricultural  College. 

Polities— On  Aug.  1  the  Prohibition  party 
of  the  State  met  in  oonventitm  at  Qlyndon  Camp, 
and  nominated  D.  E.  Stone  for  Comptroller.  A 
platftmn  was  adopted.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore  on  Sept.  26, 
and  nominated  Comptroller  L.  V.  Baughman 
for  re-election.  The  platform  makes  the  follow- 
ing explicit  declarations  upon  State  questions : 

Bearing  in  mind  tfast  in  Uie  thirteen  years  that  have 
elapeed  since  the  lut  geoeial  aaaeasmeot  of  property 


in  this  State  many  and  great  changes  in  value  have 
taken  place,  and  that  much  of  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  which  ought  to  eontribute 
its  fidr  proportion  to  the  pn^Mr  adMniatnCitm  of  the 
goTfimment  of  the  State,  and  of  the  several  oountioa 
and  the  <itj  of  Baltimore,  now  wholly— or  in  latge 
part— escapes  aBflessment  and  taxation,  they  declare 
for  a  new  aBaesBinent,  in  order  that  the  hardens 
taxation  may  be  equally  distributed. 

In  dealing  with  the  important  question  of  taxation 
for  State  and  local  purposea,  they  declare  that  power 
should  be  conferred,  by  appropriate  Ic^iUtion,  upon 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  other  municipalities  to  ruse 
revenue  for  looal  purpoees  by  licenses,  to  carry  on 
such  branches  of  burineas  or  trade,  or  to  oonduot  such 
occupatiODB  as  are  now  reqdred  to  be  lioeued  for 
puTTwsea  of  Stats  levanoe,  but  shall  fai  no  wsy  deprive 
the  Btide  treasury  of  the  revenue  derived  from  lioenses 
08  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State. 

By  a  j  adtoious  adjustment  of  licensee  to  sell  liquor, 
with  the  superadded  restrictive  fieaturee  which  experi- 
ence elsewhere  has  proved  to  be  salutary  and  effe<nual, 
such  lefHsladon  should  be  made  to  suoeerve  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  redudng  the  rate  of  taxation  on  prop- 
erty, to  the  great  relief  af  the  people,  and  at  the  some 
time  of  largely  removing  from  our  midst  the  d^rad- 
ing  and  destnietive  vice  of  intemperance. 

BoooUing  with  jnst  pride  the  reforms  in  the  laws 
rels^ig  to  the  rwiatrstioa  of  voters  and  totheeleet- 
fve  fhmebise  which  Democratio  I>^ataifls  have 
euacted,  the  ftith  of  the  party  la  now  distinctly 
pledged  to  a  flirther  and  more  carefiil  review  of  this 
ranaamental  and  most  vital  subject,  bo  that  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  following 
the  good  example  set  by  mai^  of  our  sister  States, 
stringent  proviwionB  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  preservmg  more  tiioroughly  the  puri^  of  the  oal- 
lot-box  by  preventing  bribeir,  fhiudnlent  coloniza- 
tion of  voters,  repeating,  and  all  other  offensea  against 
the  elective  franchise;  and  also,  that  such  amend- 
ments of  our  existing  registnticm  law  may  be  made 
as  will  materially  leduce  the  ooet,  while  not  hnpalr- 
ing  the  effldonoy  of  Its  execution.  In  this  oonnectioa 
they  &vor  the  passage  of  a  thorough  primary  election 
law,  so  drawn  as  to  secure  abstMUte  &imeBs  at  all 
primary  elections,  and  oontwning  adequate  and  eflte- 
tnal  proviMons  a^lnst  violenoe,  iVand,  and  all  eoiropt 

Enctioee  by  whkh  the  will  of  the  m^jori^  may  be 
ilsifled,  thwarted,  or  ignored. 

They  declare  their  sincere  and  detemined  purpose 
to  recognise  and  enforce  oU  the  tnvil  and  political 
rights  of  the  colored  people  of  this  State,  but  while 
thus  eamsBtiy  reoolved  to  see  to  it  that  in  their  per- 
sons and  property  they  shall  be  fhUy  and  thoroughly 
protected,  and  that  the  present  Uhual  prorislonB  for 
the  education  of  their  onlldreo  shall  he  miintained, 
they  insist  that  the  schools  for  tiie  white  and  colored 
otutdran  shall  be  kept  seponte  and  distinct. 

The  declaration  regarding  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  is  quotea  above. 

On  Oct.  8  the  Republicans  met  in  State  con- 
vention at  Westminster,  and  nominated  George 
L.  Wellington  for  Comptroller.  The  following 
is  a  part  of  the  platform  adopted : 

While  we  acknowledge  gladly  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  Democratio  fellow-ettizens  desire,  as  we  do, 
just  registration  laws  and  fair  elections,  we  deny  that 
their  party  leaders  share  thb  desire,  or  purpose  vol- 
untarily to  reUnqnlsh  the  unworthy  prmotioes  to  whiah 
they  have  so  oft«ct  owed  their  retention  of  power,  and 
in  proof  of  this  denial  we  point  to  their  refusal  to  net^ 
mit  the  admirable  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Alfred 
Pearce,  of  Kent  County,  to  become  a  law  at  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  their  dis- 
creditable attempt  (hiq>pUy  fkustnted  by  public  opin- 
ion) to  substitute  for  it  a  statute  which,  under  the 
pretense  of  reform,  would  have  perpetuated  and  ag- 
gravated the  worst  evils  of  the  previously  existing 
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system.  And  ve  promiM  to  make  even-  effort  to  oh- 
Uin  from  the  next  Geoenl  Assemblf  the  emetmetit 
of  Ur.  Pearoe'H  lav,  mtb  the  additioD  of  nicta  features 
of  the  so-called  Australian  ballot  syetemu  may  be 
foiuiO  suited  to  our  institutiooa  and  adapted  to  pro- 
tect the  purity'  of  the  elective  franchise. 

We  recozni^  with  pleasure  the  prt^^rosB  made  by 
the  oolorod  race  under  the  ez^oyment  of  civil  and 
political  libertv,  aod  we  tavor  guaranteeing,  by  appro- 
priate leji^latioii^  if  necessary,  the  employment  of 
colored  teachers  in  all  colored  schools,  when  by  so 
doing  equal  advanb^es  in  the  way  of  education  can 
be  Afforded,  and  we  advocate  a  more  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  race;  and  we  de- 
noonoe  tiie  practice  at  the  DemocraUo  paity  in  its 
qritematio  and  peisisteDt  attempts  to  deprive  tho  col- 
ored dtizene  of  the  right  of  franchise ;  its  effort  by 
gToundleSB  arrests  and  other  modes  of  intimidatjon  to 
deter  them  from  the  exerdse  of  their  rights  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  an  indica- 
tion of  a  settled  putpoao  to  rob  them  of  the  most  cher- 
ished privilege  of  freemen,  and  we  reassert  it  as  the 
determination  of  tbe  Bepublicon  party  to  maintiun 
these  rights  in  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  f^ve  this  olass 
of  our  citizens  the  amplest  prot^iition  of  the  laws. 

Wo  recognize  intemperance  aa  the  fruitful  source  of 
pauperism  oimI  oime,  ot  poIiticBl  oomiption  and  social 
degradation,  and  wejiledge  onndveB  to  tbe  adoption 
of  diose  measures  wnich  nsTs  been  fbnnd  by  the  ex- 
perience of  other  communities  most  efficient  in  eradi- 
cating the  evils  and  in  restricting  and  regulating  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  compelling  it  to 
bear  its  fUl  shore  of  the  pecuniary  burdens  which  it 
imposes  upon  the  commuuity ;  but  such  legislation 
must  in  no  wise  abridge  the  privilege  already  granted, 
or  which  may  be  granted  in  the  ftiture,  to  counties  or 
smaller  communities  throughout  Uie  State  to  prohibit 
by  popular  vote  auch  traffic  within  thur  limits. 

At  the  election  in  NovembeT  Bauffbman  re- 
oeWed  108,900  votes,  Wellington  96,527,  and 
Stone  8,741.  Members  of  the  Legislature  for 
1890  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follows: 
Senate,  Democrats  18,  Republicans  8;  House, 
Democrats  60,  Republicans  81.  The  Etaltimore 
city  election  at  the  same  time  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Robert  C.  Davidson,  Democrat,  for 
mayor,  over  Alexander  Shaw,  Republican,  the 
Tote  being  41,063  for  Davidson,  and  88,063  for 
Sfaav.  There  was  a  small  Prohibition  vote. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution, Feb.  6,1788;  area,  8,815  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cea- 
sus  (1880),  1,788,085  ;  capital,  Boston. 

tioTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
o^ers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Oliver  Ames, 
Republioan;  liieutenant-GoTemor,  John  Q.  A. 
Brackett;  Secretary  of  State,  Benry  B.  Peirce; 
Treasurer,  George  A.  Marden ;  Auditor,  Charles  R. 
T^d ;  Attorney-General,  Andrew  J,  Waterman  ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  George  G.  Crocker,  Ed- 
ward W.  Kinsley,  and  Everett  A.  Stevens ;  In- 
Buiance  Commissioner,  George  S.  Merrill ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Marcus  Morton ; 
-  Associate  Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  Charles 
Devens,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen.  Oliver  W. 
Holmes,  Jr.,  and  Marcus  P.  Knowlton. 

Finances, — The  total  cosh  balance  in  the  State 
treasury  was  $4,819,611.53  on  Jan.  1,  1880,  and 
$8,989,306.80  on  Jan.  1, 1890.  These  figures  in- 
clude both  the  revenue  account  and  all  funds 
and  deposits  in  the  treasury.  The  receipts  and 
payments  on  account  of  revenue  alone  for  tho 
jeax  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 
Gosh  in  the  treasury,  Jan.  1,  1889,  |l,818,036.66 ; 


cash  received  during  the  year,  $16,817,917.59; 
total.  $18,185,954.34 ;  paymeuts  during  tlw  year, 
$16,548.110.80 ;  cash  in  the  treasury,  Jan.  1, 
1890,  $1,687388.44.  The  several  funds  and  trust 
deposits  show  tiie  folloving  aggregates :  Cash  tn 
hand,  Jan.  1,  1889,  $3,501,574.68;  cash  receipU 
during  the  year,  $14,533,234.48 ;  total.  $17,033,- 
809.86 ;  payments  on  these  accounts,  $14.(^- 
841 ;  cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1800,  $2,401,46&36. 
The  actual  State  expenses  in  1888  were  $5,48^- 
804.08,  an  increase  of  $454,660.67  over  188& 

Tbe  State  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  oMi^ated 
$28,861,619.60,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  p^l,- 
387.65,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  $600,831,801 
Payments  were  made  by  which  twnds  to  tbe 
value  of  $3,460,831.80  were  retired,  and  new 
bonds  were  issued  amounting  to  $2,860,000. 

Talnatlons  and  Asse'ssments.— The  total 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  for 
1889  was  $3,072,170,668 ;  personal  estate  assessed, 
$542,670,951 ;  real  estate  assessed,  $1.529,49Q;- 
912.  Included  in  the  assessment  were  4,494,307 
acres  of  land,  840,457  dwellinga.  172,741  horses, 
48,619  sheep,  356,191  neat  cattle,  and  840,437 
swine.  Personal  estate  in  Suffolk  County  was 
valued  at  $204,396,129,  and  real  estftte  at  $618,- 
685,535.  The  total  State  tax  asseued  for  1889 
was  $2,000,000. 

Iiwislaiire  Session.— The  Legislature  as- 
sembled on  Jan.  3,  and  was  prorogued  on  June  7. 
having  been  io  session  157  days.  United  States 
Senator  George  F,  Hoar  was  re-elected,  receiving 
83  votes  in  the  Senate  and  171  in  the  House.  Tbo 
Democratic  nominee,  Patrick  A.  Collins,  receivtd 
6  votes  in  the  Senate  and  56  in  the  House.  The 
proposed  Constitutional  amendment,  to  profaitat 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1888  was  again 
adopted  this  year,  and  provisdon  was  mode  for 
lie  submission  to  the  people  on  April  22.  Vot 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a  full  vote,  that  day 
was  declared  to  be  a  le^  holiday.  Tluee  other 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitntitm  were  pro- 
posed and  adopted  hythe  Legislature  this  yor 
for  the  first  time.  The  first  amends  the  pro- 
vision regarding  soldiers  and  sailors,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  voting  "on 
account  of  having  received  aid  f^om  any  city  or 
town,  or  because  of  non-payment  of  a  poll-tai." 
The  second  provides  that  no  person  othOTrtae 
qualified  to  vote  in  elections  for  gov«n«,  lieu- 
teuant-govemor,  aenators,  and  Rvresentatires, 
.shall,  by  reason  of  a  chan^  of  residence  within 
the  Commonwealth,  be  disqualified  from  Totine 
for  said  officers  in  the  city  or  town  from  whicn 
he  has  removed  his  residence  until  the  expira- 
tion of  six  calendar  months  from  the  time  of 
such  removal."  The  third  provides  that  "tbe 
General  Court  may  enact  lavs  excluding  from 
suffrage,  for  a  tcnn  not  exceeding  Um  year?,  all 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  elective 
franchise,  and  inffimons  crimes." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  exteosiM! 
of  the  State-house,  a  construction  commission 
was  created  and  a  construction  loan  not  excwd- 
ing  $3,500,000,  to  be  obtained  by  theissiuofS- 
per-cent  bonds,  was  authorized. 

A  metropolitan  sewerage  commisBion  was  cre- 
ated, and  Uie  treasurer  was  snthoriBBd  to  beat 
and  sell  bonds  to  an  amount  not  over  $5/NKMW 
to  raise  funds  for  its  work. 
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A  State  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and  inebri- 
ates was  established,  and  $150,000  appropriated 
for  land  and  buildings  to  accommodate  350  pa- 
tients. 

Permission  was  granted  the  town  of  Fitts&dd 
to  beoome  iDCorporated  as  a  city. 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow: 
AnthoriztnK  the  dt^  of  BrntoQ  to  incur  an  indebt- 
ednesB  of  $1,000,000  beyond  its  legal  limit  of  indebt- 
edness, for  the  purpose  of  oompletii^;  its  publio-Ubrsr? 
building. 

For  me  furtber  protection  and  preservation  of  lob- 
sters. 

Autfaorizing  women  that  have  been  appointed  spe- 
olil  commuBlonen  to  adminuiter  oaths,  take  depoal- 
tiois,  take  loknowledgmenta  of  deeds  and  other  in- 
atrumentd,  and  iame  sunuDons  fbr  wltnenes. 

Frovldliu  for  the  appointment  of  three  oommisrion- 
«ra  of  pnblio  institations  hj  the  mayor  of  the  &.ty  of 
Boston,  who  fhall  supersede  the  board  of  direetws  of 
pnblio  Institutaons. 

Annexing  a  portion  of  the  towns  of  Btndolph  sod 
Bolbrook  to  the  town  of  Avon. 

Annexing  a  pert  of  the  town  of  Stonebam  to  the 
town  of  Wakefield. 

Prohibiting  docking  of  the  tails  of  horses. 

Providing  for  the  granting  of  aid  by  towns  or  cMos 
to  indigent  soldien  or  eulors  not  otherwise  aided  by 
the  State  or  nation. 

Providing  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  f^om  two 
to  five  ycais,  for  abandoning  an  infant  under  two 
jean  of  i^. 

Authorizing  the  dtv  of  Boston  to  borrow  not  over 
9600,000,  in  excexa  of  its  lefral  limit  of  indebtedness, 
for  tne  purpose  of  extending  its  seweisge  system. 

ProhitHtiag  incorporated  safe-deposit,  loan,  or  trust 
oompames  mm  investinz  Id  Western  mortgages. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxioaUng  liquor  on  Utbor 
Day. 

Placing  under  dvil-sorvioe  rules  the  appointment 
of  ei^pneeiB.  jonitons  and  all  persons  havins  charge 
of  steam  bcnlers  and  ftunaoos  In  school  buiuHngslii 
the  oily  of  Boston. 

Permitting  accident- in su ranee  oompanin  to  Insnre 
the  liabili^  ofemployen  torin^vaim  received  by  tlidr 
euiploy^ 

Authorizing  towns  to  employ  connsel  st  hearings 
before  oommiltees  of  the  Leguli^ure. 

Authori^ng  cities  and  towna  to  prohibit  tiia  taking 
of  eels  and  shell-fish. 

Amending  in  certain  minor  paiticnian  the  Aub- 
balian-ballot  act  of  1868. 

Providing  that  boarding-honsea  for  infants  under 
Ave  years  of  age  shall  be  hoensed  1^  Un  oi^  or  town 
antlwrities. 

Bequirtng  the  Qovemor  to  i^^xdnt  a  oommisflioner 
of  foreign  nwitgage  corpondions,  with  power  to  saper- 
vise  and  regnJste  the  bnsinees  of  such  oorpo rations  in 

the  State. 

Making  the  excessive  nse  of  opium  or  other  drugs  a 
ground  or  divorce. 

Froldbiting  tlie  transaction  of  the  businees  of  rav- 
ings banks  or  o(M>peratlve  banks  except  hy  Inoorpo- 
reted  oompanies. 

Au^orizing  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailmad  Com- 
pany to  increase  its  capital  stock  by  (10,000,000. 

Ftohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  on  election  days  by 
htdders  offourthandfllthclMsliaenBOB,  eitcept  whole- 
eale  dniffsists. 

Providing  for  the  appcdntment  of  a  State  milttaiy 
and  naval  historian. 

EdneatloB. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics cover  the  school  year  l888-'89  :  Number 
of  children  of  sehool  age,  867,785 ;  number  of  all 
ages  in  the  schools  during  the  year.  363.166; 
average  attendance,  270.8-'il ;  teachers  employed 
— men,  901 ;  women,  9,333 ;  average  monthly 
wages  of  male  teachers,  $108.88 ;  female  teach- 
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ers,  $46.93;  number  of  publio  schools,  7,033; 
avetfLge  length  of  school  year  in  months,  8'53. 
During  the  year  336  high  schools  were  main- 
tained, employing  756  teachers,  with  34,136  pu- 
pils in  attendance— an  increase  of  6  schools  and 
1,854  pnpils.  The  nnmber  of  towns  not  having 
high  schools  was  134;  but,  while  they  constifnte 
one  third  of  the  whole  number,  they  contain  less 
than  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
Fifty-one  cities  and  towns  have  maintained  even- 
ing schools  to  the  numl>er  of  340,  an  increase  of 
36  schools  over  last  year.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  these  schools  was  33,632,  of  whom  the 
greater  proportion,  17,308,  were  males.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  1,093  pupils.  The  nnmber  of  teach- 
ers, 876,  and  of  pupils  in  average  attendance, 
13,598,  is  also  less  than  last  year.  The  whole 
amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  sap- 
port  of  public  schools,  including  only  wages  of 
teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms, 
was  $5,366,605.39,  an  increase  of  «363,S03.88  for 
t^e  year.  The  amount  exmnded  for  new  school- 
houses  was  1614,508.54,  There  were  expended 
during  the  year  for  the  schools,  exclusive  of  the 
sum  for  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses, 
96.203,890.55,  or  tl6.87  for  each  child  of  school 
age.  The  total  expenditures,  including  repairs 
and  new  school-houses,  a^regated  |7,510,718.85, 
or  $30.42  for  each  child  of  school  age.  f 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  reported  to 
be  896,  an  increase  of  48  for  the  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  87,630^  an 
increase  of  auout  7,000.  This  large  increase  was 
caused  in  part  by  the  withdrawal  of  Catholio 
children  from  the  public  schools  and  the  placing 
of  them  in  parochial  schools,  as  a  result  of  the 
public-school  controversy  of  last  year. 

The  attendance  at  the  six  State  normal 
schools  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  At  Bridge- 
water,  360 ;  at  Framingham,  187 ;  at  Salem,  ; 
at  Westfield,  168 ;  at  Worcester,  345 ;  at  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  200;  total,  1,853.  Of  the  8,763 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  3,878  have  oi>- 
tained  a  normal-school  training.  The  State  has 
appropriated  money  for  new  school  buildings  at 
JEi^rammgham,  Bridgewater,  and  Westfield,  and  , 
these  are  in  process  of  construction. 

Chftrltles. — The  following  is  a  summarized 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  various  State 
charitable  institutions: 

Dan  vera  Lunatic  Hospital:  Patients,  Oct.  1,  1888, 
715 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  861 ;  discha^ed,  SOT ; 
remaining,  &ept,  BO,  1889,' 709;  expenditures  for  the 
year,  1187,638.05.  Westtxtrough  Insane  Hospital: 
Patients,  Oct.  1, 186S,  406  ;  adniUited  during  the  year, 
400 ;  discharged,  808  ;  remaining,  Sept  80, 1889,  608 ; 
expenditures  for  the  year,  $89,900.79.  Northampton 
Lunatic  Hospital :  Patients,  Oct.  1,  1888,  481 ;  admit- 
ted during  the  year,  156 ;  discharged,  190  ;  remaining, 
Sept.  8,  1869,  448 ;  expenditures  for  the  voor,  t94,- 
470.09.  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital :  Patients,  Oct.  1, 
1888,  6f>4 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  S04 ;  disobarged, 
ill ;  remaining,  Sept.  80,  1889,  617:  expraditnres  for 
the  year,  (112,816.86.  Woroester  Lonatio  Hospital: 
Patients,  Oct.  1, 1888, 771 ;  admitted  during  the  year, 
8S1 ;  discharged,  858 ;  remaining,  Sept.  80,  1889,  809 ; 
expenditures  lor  the  year,  |144,7ft6.78.  Worcester  In- 
oane  Asylum ;  Patients,  Oct.!,  1888,  896;  admitted 
duriufr  tne  year,  86 ;  disoharged,  46 ;  remaining,  Sept. 
80,  1889.  863  ;  expenditures  for  the  year,  (66,083.46. 
t^tate  Aimfihouse,  insane  de))artment;  Patients,  Oct. 
1,  1888,  881;  admitted  during  the  year,  64;  dia- 
onaiged,  81 ;  remaining,  Sept.  80,  1889,  864 ;  total 
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number  la  almBhooBe  in  other  departments,  OoL  1, 
1868,  866;  admitted  during  the  year,  S,688;  dis- 
olianted,  2,662 ;  remaininc,  Sept.  30,  1889,  841 ;  ex- . 
penoitureB  for  supplies,  $90,684.46.  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded:  Pupils,  Oct.  1,  1888,  194;  admitted 
during  the  year,  28 ;  di8obai:ged,  SO ;  remaining,  Sept. 
M,  1889,  202;  expenditnrea  duxing  the  year,  986,- 
f96.41.  State  Farm,  asylum  ward:  Patients,  Oct.  1, 
1888,  141 ;  remaining,  Sept.  80,  1889,  147.  Of  the 
lunatics  supported  at  these  institutions  on  Sept.  80  of 
this  year,  numbering  4,028,  only  1,168  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  we  remainder  being  supported  by 
citiee  and  towns,  or  by  private  individuals.  The  totiu 
nnmber  of  ioBBiie  persoDR  in  pablio  and  private 
Institationa  and  in  town  almahouM  wsa  6,o5l  on 
Sept  80. 

At  the  Perkins  Institntion  for  the  Blind  Oien  were 
S26  blind  pupils  on  Sept.  80.  of  whom  over  one  half 
were  wards  of  the  State.  Tne  following  deaf-mutes 
were  supported  by  the  State  daring  the  year:  At  the 
American  Asylum,  Hartibrd,  Conn.,  68 ;  at  the  Clarke 
Institution,  Northampton,  79 ;  at  the  Horaoo  Mann 
School,  78— all  at  a  coat  of  (26,887.28. 

For  the  year  ending  Msrah  81 ,  1 889,  the  nnmber  of 
peraona  wnol^  supported  by  towns  and  cities  as  pan- 
pers  was  12,981,  end  the  number  partially  supported, 
48,123.  The  net  cost  of  such  support  to  the  towns 
and  dtiea  waa  $1,838,869,  and  the  total  t2,009,082. 

Prlsom  and  Befomatorles.— The  number 
of  prisoners  at  the  State  Prison  on  Dec.  1  was 
581 ;  at  the  Maasachosetts  Reformatory,  642 ; 
and  at  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  231 ; 
total,  1,444.  In  the  two  former  institutions,  nn- 
der  the  law  of  1887,  the  prisoners  have  worked 
on  the  public-atwount  sjstem.  The  result  of 
their  labor  for  the  year  was  as  follows  :  Expenses 
of  the  business,  $194,483.33 ;  receipts  therefrom, 
$318,880.13:  exoessof  receipts,  $3096.80.  There 
were  also  160  prisoners  employed  at  the  State 
Farm  at  Bridgewateron  Oct.  1.  The  State  R»* 
form  School  at  Westborough  contaioed  184  boys 
on  the  same  date,  an  increase  of  43  for  the  year, 
and  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancas- 
ter there  were  87  girls,  an  increase  of  ji4  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  county  houses  of  correc- 
tion on  Dea  1  was  3,408.  Except  in  two  coun- 
tiEs,  provision  is  made  for  tha  employment  of 
prisoners  at  these  institutions. 

Savinirs  Banks. — The  Savings  Bank  Com- 
missioners  report  under  their  supervision  177 
savings  banks  and  institutions  for  savings,  with 
assets  of  $350,073,393.13;  93  co-operative  banks, 
with  assets  of  $7,106,751.77;  18  trust  companies, 
with  assets  of  $67,603,464.02 ;  3  mortgage  loan 
oompanie8,with  assets  of  $1384,787.64;  3  collat- 
eral oompanies,  with  assets  of  $875,378.09 ;  3  sav- 
ings banks  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  assets  of 
$M8,579.67;  total,  389  institutions,  with  assets 
of  $427,556,303.81,  an  increase  of  28  institutions 
in  number  and  of  $25,864,881.76  in  assets  over 
last  Tear.  The  average  deposit  per  capita  of 
population  by  the  census  of  1685  is  $171.88. 

Muivfiietiireg. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  based  upon  re- 
turns from  1,140  establishments,  the  value  of 
stock  used  therein  in  1887  was  $160,649,676.  and 
in  1888  $165,459,026:  the  value  of  the  total 
product  for  1867  was  $309,352,514,  and  for  1888 
$330,530.609 ;  the  capital  invested  for  1887  was 
$268JK»3,638,  and  for  1888  $269,574,938.  In 
1887  the  average  number  employed  in  all  the 
establishments  represented  was  173,308,  and  the 
average  number  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ments in  1888  was  172,790.  The  average  yearly 


earnings  in  the  specified  industries  were  $894.79 
in  1887,  and  $403.45  in  1888. 

Prohibition  Amendment.  —  The  Republi- 
cans this  Tear  so  far  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
the  Prohibitionists  as  to  permit  the  questiixi  of 
constitutional  prohibition  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  at  a  special  election.  The  submiBaioii 
act  having  been  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
March  21,  a  full  month  was  given  for  the  can- 
vass before  the  April  election.  Meetings  were 
held  by  the  Prohibitionists  throuehont  the  State, 
speakers  were  brought  from  other  States  and 
the  question  was  thoroughly  disctueed.  The 
press  of  Boston  was  almost  entirely  eithsr  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  or  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  this  was  in  a  less  degree  the  position 
of  local  papers  throughout  the  State.  Aithongfa 
the  friends  of  the  amendment  expected  defcMt, 
they  were  surprised  at  the  large  majority  agunst 
them.  The  negative  vote  cast  was  ]8i,0&  md 
the  afBrmative  vote  85.343,  a  majority  of  45^690 
against  the  amendment. 

Local  Option.— Under  the  local-cptioD  bw 
elections  are  held  each  year  in  every  town  and 
city — in  the  towns  at  uie  PebroMy  or  March 
meetings,  and  in  the  cities  at  the  December 
elections.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
vote  on  the  license  question  by  counties  for 
1869,  tha  licenses  granted,  and  the  reoeiptB  then- 
from: 
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Of  836  towns,  276  Toted  against  license  and  50 
in  its  favor ;  of  25  cities,  12  voted  against  U- 
cense  and  13  in  its  favor. 

Since  1884  the  number  of  druggists*  licenses 
has  increased  from  482  to  98S  in  1^,  which 
tends  to  show  that,  as  restrictions  upon  saloons 
have  increased,  the  drug  stores  hare  taken  a  part 
of  their  business. 

The  BallotSeform  Law.— The  act  of  1888 
establishing  the  Australian  or  secret  system  ot 
voting  was  tested  for  the  first  time  at  the  Ko- 
Tember  etectioD  this  year.  Per  seveial'  weeks 
prior  to  the  election  friends  of  the  htw  were 
active  in  circulating  information  by  pamphlets 
or  otherwise  regarding  its  provisions,  and  at  the 
polling  places  on  election  day  full  instractioos 
could  oe  obtained  by  every  voter.  In  order  to 
meet  the  need  of  an  increased  number  of  poll- 
ing places,  the  city  of  Boston  provided  at  small 
expense  portable  frame  houses,  of  about  35  br 
60  feet,  where  the  city  did  not  have  pablio  boiw- 
in^  that  might  be  used  as  voting  places.  In 
thu  way,  althoi^  the  original  outby  was  about 
fSOflOD  for  the  honaes  and  their  fumishiags  la 
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polling  ofRoes,  the  saving  in  rent  decreased  this 
by  nearly  80  per  cent  The  result  of  the  election 
proved  the  practicability  of  the  law.  Very  few 
voters  were  unable  to  understand  the  method  of 
marking  the  ballots,  and  the  mistakes  made  by 
them  were  not  greater  than  were  expected  at  the 
first  trial  of  the  system.  Some  of  the  voters 
placed  a  cross  opposite  only  the  name  of  the 
candidate  for  Governor,  thinking  that  they  voted 
thereby  for  the  whole  ticket  of  which  he  was  the 
head ;  others  voted  only  for  the  first  two  or  three 
State  officers ;  others  for  the  State  and  not  the 
local  candidates.  The  total  vote  for  Governor 
was  therefore  ooluideraUy  larger  thui  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  ticket,  the  vote  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was  next  smaller,  and  so  on 
through  the  ticket.  The  exact  flgnres  were  as 
follow :  Total  vote.  Governor,  263,111 ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, 357,607;  Secretary  of  State,  251,- 
932;  Treasurer,  350,593;  Auditor.  349,461;  At- 
torney-General, 349,334.  In  venr  few  oases  were 
unmarked  b^ots  cast  or  was  the  intention  of 
the  voter  so  doubtfully  shown  that  his  vote  could 
not  be  counted.  The  cost  to  the  State  for  print- 
ing ballots  required  by  the  law  was  $14,637.48. 

PolitleaL— The  Frobibitioniste  of  the  State 
met  in  convention  at  Worcester  on  Sept  4  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Governor, 
John  Blackmer ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ben- 
jamin F.  ^urtevMit;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
George  D.  Crittenden ;  for  Auditor,  wilUam  H. 
Oleaaon ;  for  Treasurer,  Frederick  L.  Wing;  for 
Attomey-GeneraL  Allen  Ooffln.  The  reaolations 
include  the  following: 

That  while  we  anstiun  local  option  in  town,  coanty, 
and  State,  we  also  reco^ize  its  entire  tnadeqnat^  to 
oontendwith  a  traiBo  aggressively  organised  throogfa- 
oat  the  nation. 

That  the  reoent  fitllure  in  ao  many  States  to  accept 
Gonstitutiooal  prohibition  ts  a  sutBcnent  proof  of  tne 
nnwiUimposH  of  both  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
to  commit  thcmselvee  Id  any  way  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibition, and  makes  more  apparent  than  ever  the  al> 
solute  neoesaity  of  united  poutioal  action  on  the  part 
(rf  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  tnfflo  in  intozieanng 

The  Bepablican  State  convention  was  held  at 
Boston  on  Sept.  35.  A  vigorous  preliminary 
cukTaBS  for  the  gubematori^  nomination  was 
made  br  the  friends  of  Lieut-Gov.  Brackett  and 
Hon.  William  W.  Crapo,  which  was  virtually  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  former  by  the  action  of  the 
Republican  caucuses  of  Boston.  The  vote  in 
convention  was  743  for  Brackett,  674  for  Crapo, 
and  11  scattering.  For  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  H.  Haile  was  nominated  by  acclamation 
«fter  two  ballots  had  been  taken.  Secretary  of 
State  Peirce,  Treasurer  Marden,  Auditor  Ladd, 
and  Attorney-General  Waterman  were  renom- 
inated.  The  platform  included  the  following : 

In  State  ailiur*  the  question  deservedly  most  inter- 
esting to  the  people  oi  this  Commoo wealth  is  that  of 
temperanoe.  The  reoent  action  of  the  people  upon 
the  proposed  proUbitoiy  amendmeot  to  toe  (Tonstttu- 
tion,  wtdcb  was  submitted  to  them  as  promised  by  the 
Bepubiloan  party,  remits  the  question  of  suppressing 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquois  to  the  Lf^islature, 
which  is  ftesh  from  the  people  and  familiar  with  tfa^r 
will.  But  we  declare  our  tmqualiSed  hostility  to  the 
eormptins  moral  and  political  granny  of  the  liquor 
saloon.  We  insist  that  eveiy  law  againat  it  shall  be 
maintalBed  and  enforced ;  that  no  backward  step 
shall  be  taken ;  and  tiiat  Anther  l^[isUtion  shall  be 


had  whenever  andwherever  it  can  seoote ftarther  sop- 

pression  of  this  terrible  evil. 

The  Democrat-s  met  in  State  convention  at 
Worcester  on  Oct.  2,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
ing ticket  by  acclamation :  For  Governor,  Will- 
iam E.  Bo^U ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John 
W.  Corcoran  ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, William  X.  Osgood;  for  Treasurer  and 
Receiver  Genera],  Edwin  B.  Munn  ;  for  Auditor. 
William  D.  T.  Tref ry ;  for  Attorney-General, 
Elisha  B.  Maynard.  The  platform  included  the 
following : 

We  reiterate  our  former  demands  for  the  removal  of 
the  polVtaz  qualification  for  voting,  as  an  un-Demo- 
cratio  and  nn-Bepublican  reatricbon  upon  manhood 

BUfftBge. 

We  favor  a  strict  regard  for  the  prindples  of  Incal 
self-government,  and  we  denounce  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  the  BepubUcau  perty  to  favor  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  Btate-bouse  of  matters  pertidning  to 
local  government,  for  the  sake  of  soouring  a  tern  porary 
partiMn  advantaire,  or  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  political  action  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  posing 
before  the  people  as  its  opponent. 

We  regard  the  metropolitan  police  oommission  for 
the  city  of  Boaton,  supported  by  taxatiou  levied  upon 
a  community  to  whiw  it  is  hi  no  way  answerable,  and 
aimed  with  arUtraiy  secret  and  practically  irrespon- 
sible power  over  Important  matters  of  purely  local 
concern,  as  an  improper  aud  dangerous  mbnnal,  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  political  institutions, 
and  we  therefore  demand  its  abolition. 

We  believe  that  the  present  policy  of  this  State  in 
making  the  sale  of  UqoOT  a  matter  of  local  option,  to 
be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  people  of  each  dty  and 
town,  works  satisfiietorily  uid  should  be  nudntuned. 

During  the  canvass,  both  of  the  gubernatorial 
candidates  spoke  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
The  Republican  ticket  was  elected,  but  the  plu- 
rality for  Brackett  was  reduced  to  6,775,  while 
the  Republican  plurality  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was  20,791 ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  35,476 ; 
for  Treasurer,  34,356 ;  for  Auditor,  38,892 ;  for 
Attorney-General,  33,173.  Brackett  received 
137,357  votes  for  Governor,  Russell  120,582,  and 
Blaokmer  16,108.  The  Legislature  for  1890; 
chosen  at  the  same  time,  will  contain  39  Rppul)- 
licans  and  11  Democrats  in  the  Senate;  160  Re- 
publicans and  80  Democrats  in  the  House. 

Boston. — At  the  municipal  election  on  Dec 
10,  Mayor  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected, receiving  31,115  votes  to  25,996  for  Owen 
A.  Gslvin,  Democrat.  The  Republican  plurality 
was  three  times  as  great  as  in  1888.  The  Repub- 
licans, also,  obtained  a  viotozy  in  the  Section  of 
7  out  of  13  aldermen  and  48  out  of  78  council- 
men.  The  license  vote  was:  Yes,  26,986;  no, 
18.763. 

MERCANTILE  AGENCIES.  Initeinfancy, 
the  business  of  gathering  information  concerning 
the  standing  or  credit  of  commercial  houses  was 
conducted  by  gentlemen  who,  in  seeking  to  sup- 
ply what  they  conceived  to  be  a  much  needed 
demand  for  such  facts,  found  their  views  and 
those  of  the  merchants  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  work  often  greatly  at  variance.  Almost 
innumerable  obstacles  met  these  agents  at  every 
ste^  Merchants  who  had  been  taught  by  ex- 
perience to  rely  upon  information  gathered  from 
their  associates  in  business  or  through  corre- 
spondence with  their  customers,  and  who,  in 
raief,  had  diligently  pursued  the  methods  which 
had  been  generally  so  sncceBsfully  employed  by 
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their  predecessors,  rejected  the  offers  of  these 
agents  &ad  their  representatives,  or  declined  to 
heed  the  suggestion  that  their  services  might  be 
fonnd  valuable.  The  task  of  procuring  satisfac- 
tory statements  was  difQcult,  and  the  inquiries 
to  this  end  were  almost  invariably  consid- 
ered as  intruMve.  The  information  obtained  was 
not  always  reliable,  and  where  errors  were  com- 
mitted tueir  publication  was  often  made  the  ba- 
sis for  libel  suits.  When  the  fact  is  considered 
that  fifty  years  ago  the  centers  of  trade  were  con- 
fined to  four  cities — Boston,  New  York,  Pbila- 
delphil^  and  ^dtimoro — it  will  be  seen  that  the 
field  was  not  lai^,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
merchants  felt  confident  of  their  ability  to  man- 
age their  affairs  without  the  aid  of  agencies  for 
the  dissemination  of  information ;  and  as  the 
patronage  of  these  agents  was  small  facilities  for 
perfecting  their  business  could  not  be  extended 
as  rapidly  as  was  desirable.  But  gradually  mer^  ' 
chants  became  convinced  that  it  was  wise  to  fos- 
ter an  enterprise  whieh  the  expansion  of  trade, 
the  growth  at  Uie  country,  and  changed  methods 
oi  business  would  ere  long  become  a  necessity, 
and  one  by  one  the  obstacles  were  overcome. 
The  first  to  enter  the  field  as  a  collector  of  infor- 
mation for  the  mercantile  public  was  Mr.  Lewis 
Tappan,  who  started  an  agency  about  the  year 
ISw  in  this  city.  He  had  a  ripe  experience  as  a 
merchant,  his  acquaintance  was  extensfve,  and 
he  started  with  a  determination  to  maxed. 
Gradually  the  business  grew,  the  patronage  in- 
creased, mainly  because  of  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
cure reliable  information,  and  merchants  soon 
came  to  consider  the  agency  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending their  business  and  meeting  competition. 
Soon  alter  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan  was  succeeded  by 
bis  brother  Arthur,  who  had  been  a  prominent 
silk  merchant,  and  through  hta  efforts  the  busi- 
ness lar^ly  increased,  so  that  in  1645  or  1846 
Mr.  Benjamin  Douglas  was  taken  into  the  con- 
cern and  the  firm  name  was  Tappan  &  Douglas 
until  1853  or  1853.  Then  Mr.  Douglas  succeed- 
ed to  the  business,  associating  with  Dim  Messers. 
Robert  G.  Dun  and  Charles  Barlow,  under  the 
name  of  B.  Dou^aa  ft  Co.  This  house  continued 
until  1860,  when  the  firm  of  Dun,  Barlow  &  Co. 
was  formed.  This  was  dissolved  in  1880  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  R.  Q.  Dun  &  Co.  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  1845  Woodward  &  Dusenbury  started  an  of- 
fice in  Xassaa  Street  near  Cedar  and  sought  to 
compete  with  Mr.  Tappan.  They  were  moder- 
ately successful,  and  in  1852  were  joined  by  Mr. 
John  McRillop,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Tappan  &  Douglas,  and  the  firm  was  then  made 
John  McKillop  &  Co.  They  afterward  removed 
to  offices  in  the  '*  Times  "  building,  and  Mr,  Mc- 
Killop associated  with  him  Mr.  John  Tappan,  of 
Boston,  under  the  firm  name  of  Tappan,  McKil- 
lop ft  Co.  Mr.  Tappan  retired  about  1870,  and 
then  the  firm  became  McKillop,  Sprague  &  Co., 
which  went  into  liquidation  about  the  year  1878. 
Bradstreet's  ori^nated  in  1848,  the  founder  be- 
ing Mr.  J.  M.  Brodstreet,  who  previously  had 
been  a  dry-goods  merchant  in  Cincinnati.  Sub- 
sequently the  firm  became  J.  M.  Bradstreet  and 
Son,  and  in  1878  a  stock  company  was  formed 
under  the  style  of  The  Bradstreet  Company. 

From  these  small  begitminga  the  business  of 
the  mercantile  agent  has  grown  to  vast  propoi^ 


tions  with  branches  in  every  prindMl  cityinthe 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  Berhn,  Piris, 
London,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester.  The  inform 
mation  collected  through  the  machinery  of  these 
offices  is  regarded  as  almost  invariably  reliatde, 
and  rery  rarely  are  complaints  made  of  erron  of 
a  serious  character.  The  snrices  of  the  agcAcr 
are  in  almost  hourly  requi^tion  at  the  prindpu 
business  centers,  and  the  reports  have  bocome  m- 
dispensable  to  the  management  of  all  branches 
of  trade.  The  statistics  of  failures,  liabilitiei, 
etc.  are  publi^ed  at  frequent  interval^  and  the 
Minnal  compilations  and  comparisons  are  tnTilo- 
able  for  marking  the  fluctuauons  in  businesa  en- 
terprises at  different  periods  and  in  vanous  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  mercantile  agencies,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  new  names  inserted  in  the  "  Reference  Book" 
of  B.  G.  Dun  ft  Co.,  which  is  the  oldest  agency 
in  the  country,  for  the  six  months  ending  July 
80, 1880,  were  138360;  the  number  of  names  ob- 
literated was  101,MS ;  the  number  of  idianges 
made  in  ratings  and  styles  of  firms  was  141,^ 
This  makes  the  total  number  of  corrections  in 
the  six  months  367,331,  an  average  of  2,441  for 
each  business  day.  The  total  number  of  names 
in  the  "  Reference  Book  "  July  SO,  1869,  was  1.- 
150,ra7.  The  total  number  of  names  reported  ob 
tiie  mercantile  agency  records  is  largely  in  excea 
of  this,  only  those  enaufoA  in  strictly  mercantile 
bnsiness  bein^  incluiUia  in  the  printed  list. 

The  following,  from  the  records  of  R  G.  Dan 
&  Co.,  shows  the  number  of  failures  and  the 
amount  of  liabilities  resulting  therefrom,  m  the 
United  States,  from  1857  to  1876  inoludve: 


YEAB. 

TUB. 

lUT  .. 

1B«T., 

1,780 

ises  .. 

9S,T49.0M 

1868.. 

2,609 

68.M.006 

18»  .. 

8J>I8 

64^000 

18«>.. 

S,7M 

7S.0U.eH 

1S«I  .. 

8,676 

79^.000 

1  1B70.. 

8,4» 

im  . . 

6,908 

M7,S1Q,000 

!  1871.. 

is<n .. 

1,6A9 

B8,Ote,0(>D 

1871.. 

1868  ,. 

49S 

T.S99.B00 

1878., 

^1Bs 

1864  .. 

eeo 

8jvni,ooo 

187i.. 

la^moN 

1865  .. 

lT,6aS,OD0 

1875,. 

7.7M 

9OI,OO0jSM 

18««  .. 

1.006 

08,788,000 

1876.. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  firms  m 
busineas,  the  number  of  failures,  and  the  amount 
of  liabilities  resulting  therefrom,  in  the  United 
States,  from  1877  to  1889,  inclusiTe  (see  also 
the  article  Pailures  jv  BosmsBiin  the  "An- 
nual Cyclopedia"  for  1888): 

TUB. 


1S7T  . 
1878. 
JS79  . 

im . 

IB81  . 
18*2  , 
leSB  . 
1884  . 
1S3&. 

1886  , 

1887  . 
18S8  . 
1S89  . 


tlM.6ajH 

•8,14M9I 
Cs7Hrtl 
8l,19Ua 
101,M7J« 

ni.wwn 

I«7JW,M 


HETALLCBtiT.  Iron  and  Steel.— An  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  The  Recalescence  of  Iroa" 
was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Amo> 
ciid^  by  Prot  W.  6.  Bartlett,  who  swd  tbit 
wh«L  iron  is  heated  white  hot  and  then  aUoved 
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to  cool  in  the  air  the  temperature  falls  irrezu- 
lariy  till  the  glow  nearly  disappears.  At  that 
point  the  metal  suddenly  glows  again  to  bright- 
red  heat  and  then  continues  to  cool  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  A  wire  while  heating  at  the 
same  critical  point  ceases  to  become  hotter — in 
fact  a  slight  chill  takes  place,  after  which  the 
march  of  temperature  is  resumed.  In  1869  Mr. 
Gore  discovered  that  a  cooling  iron  wire  was 
momentarily  elongated  at  this  critical  tempera- 
ture. The  reversed  action  of  contracting  on 
heating  was  found  hj  the  author  in  1878 ;  also 
that  it  is  at  this  temperature  that  iron  by  the  ac- 
tion oi  heat  loses  its  magnetic  properties.  Fur- 
ther a  ourions  sound  occurred  at  the  same  point 
indicating  some  alteration  of  structure.  Here 
also  took  place  the  change  in  the  thermo-electric 
properties  of  iron  discovered  by  Prof.  Tait ;  and 
other  modifications  in  the  physical  and  chemical 

rlities  of  iron  and  steel  nave  been  observed  at 
temperature. 
Mr.  Ferd.  Qautier  assigns  an  important  influ- 
ence to  silicon  in  some  of  the  processes  of  con- 
verting iron  and  steeL  In  the  Bessemer  conver- 
sion it  performs  a  double  part.  Oxide  of  iron  is 
formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  blast,  and  were 
there  not  something  present  to  preTent,  it  would 
act  npon  the  carbon  with  a  daneerons  disen- 
gagement of  ^as.  Silicon  reduoes  the  oxide  witb- 
oat  disengaging  gas  and  retards  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon.  It,  furthermore,  itself  burning,  de- 
velops great  heat,  and  remaining  in  the  converter 
as  silica  raises  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and 
augments  the  fluidity  so  that  the  reaction  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  on  the  carbon  goes  on  gradually 
and  without  disturbance,  and  the  formation  of 
bubbles  is  prevented.  Another  salutary  quality 
of  silicon  lies  in  its  property  of  facilitating  the 
iConversioQ  of  white  casting  into  gray.  These 
two  substances  differ  in  that  in  white  casting  the 
carbon  is  all  combined,  while  in  gray  a  part  of  it 
exists  free  as  graphite.  The  content  of  graphite 
is  increased  or  diminished  by  adding  or  taking 
away  silicon:  and  this  aflords  a  convenient 
means  of  fixing  the  quality  of  the  prodnct  at  a 
desired  standard.  Tne  presence  of  these  two 
substances  together  in  steel  tends  to  diminish  its 
malleability,  by  the  rule  that  with  a  content  of 
carbon  less  than  two  thousandths  steel  can,  with- 
out inconvenience,  contain  as  much  as  five  thou- 
sandths of  silicon ;  but  steel  containing  four  or 
five  thousandths  of  carbon  will  hardly  bear  an 
eqoal  proporti<m  of  silicon.  Silioon,  indeed, 
seems  aestmed  to  play  an  important  port  in  iron 
making. 

The  same  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
HadBeld,  of  Sheffield,  at  the  Paris  meeting  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Silicon,  the  author 
said,  has  been  blamed  rather  hastily.  Alloys  of 
carbon^  silicbn,  and  iron  are,  to  be  sure,  unreli- 
able as  regards  ductility,  but  it  is  now  proved 
that  silicon  alloyed  with  iron,  provided  cwbon  is 
nearly  or  entiruy  absent,  gives  good  tests  as  to 
toughness  and  malleability.  The  cause  of  brit- 
tleness,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  silicon  only,  but 
in  the  combination  of  silicon  with  carbon  and 
iron.  It  has  been  pointed  ont,  also,  that  "  silica 
is  often  mistaken  for  silicon ;  who  knows  bow 
far  it  is  responsible  for  this  metalloid's  bad 
namet"  Silicon  may  perhaps  enter  into  di£fer- 
eut  combinations  in  steel,  some  of  which  pro- 


mote and  some  impair  ductility  and  malleability. 
Apparently  silicon,  up  to  li  or  1}  per  cent., 
added  to  iron,  does  not  impair  ductility;  but 
after  this  further  increase  of  strength  is  obtained 
only  with  a  serious  loss  of  ductility.  Silicon 
clearly  can  not  take  the  place  of  carbbn ;  the 
latter  has  always  the  advantage  of  being  more 
easily  applied,  and  of  producing  a  material  more 
suited  to  the  various  requirements  of  users  of 
steel. 

W.  J.  Keep,  H.  S.  Fleming,  and  Edward  Or* 
ton,  Jr.,  while  they  aooept  generally  Prof.  Turn- 
er's results  as  to  the  Innnenoe  of  silicon  in  steel, 
find  that  it  is  not  sufflcirat  to  secure  an  exact 
3  per  cent,  of  silicon  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
strength.  Each  of  the  irons  used  has  its  pecul- 
iar tendencies,  which  will  exert  their  infiuence  in 
the  most  unexpected  ways.  The  range  of 
strength  in  the  2-per-cent  silicon  irons  is  very 
wide,  and  is  due  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  car- 
bon in  them  when  they  come  from  the  furnace. 
There  is  no  typical  composition  for  cast  iron 
made  by  mixture ;  the  chemical  composition  of 
all  the  two-per-cent  irons  is  essentially  the  same, 
and  yet  the  tests  show  great  diversities  among 
them  physically. 

The  roport  of  the  British  Association's  commit- 
tee for  1889  on  the  influence  of  silicon  npon  the 
properties  of  steel  finds  that  the  addition  of  sili- 
con to  iron  up  to  1^  or  If  per  cent.,  while  it  in- 
creases the  limit  of  elasticitv  and  raises  the  ten- 
sile strength,  does  not  impair  ductility. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  copper  on  the  ten- 
sile strength  of  steel,  E.  J.  Boll  and  A.  Wigham 
find  that  within  certain  limits  copper  does  not 
seem  prejudicially  to  affect  its  mechanical  prop- 
erties. Mr.  Bauerman  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  the  copper,  but  the  sulphur  which 
generally  comes  witn  the  copper,  that  is  inju- 
rious to  iron. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association  "  On  the  Hardening  and  Temper- 
ing of  Steel."  Prof.  W.  C.  Boberts-Auston  dwelt 
upon  two  sets  of  con8iderati<ais  as  being  of  special 
importanofr— those  whidi  belong  to  the  relations 
of  carbon  and  iron,  and  those  which  contemplate 
molecular  change  in  the  iron  itself.  The  flrst  of 
these,  he  said,  has  been  deliberately  subordinated 
to  the  second.  While  much  that  is  said  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  carbonized  iron  is  an 
alloy,  the  author  believes  that  the  possibility  of 
molecnlar  change  in  the  iron  itself,  which  re- 
sults in  its  passage  into  a  distinctive  form  of 
iron,  is  at  present  the  more  important  subject  for 
consideration,  both  in  relation  to  iron  and  to  the 
wider  question  of  allotropy  in  metals  generally. 
Many  facts  in  spectroscopic  work  make  it  prob- 
able that  the  molecular  structure  of  a  metal  like 
iron  is  gradually  simplified  as  higher  tempera 
tnres  ore  reached ;  or  that  allotropic  modifica- 
tions take  place.  This  c[uestion  demands  contin- 
ued and  rigorous  investigation. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Corrosion  and  Fouling  of 
Steel  and  Iron  Ships,"  Prof.  V.  B.  Lewes  re- 
marks that  corrosion  generally  precedes  fouling 
on  exposed  metal  surfaces,  and  that  in  all  pro- 
cesses of  rusting  oarbonio  aeid  and  water  play 
an  important  part  The  iron  uniting  with  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxv^en  of  the  water  forms  a 
ferrous  carbonate,  while  the  hydrogen  is  set 
fi-ee;  the  ferrous  carbonate  then  takes  up  the 
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oiygen  dissolTed  in  tha  water,  or  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  de- 
composed  mto  ferrous  oxide  /or  nut)  and  car- 
bonic add.  The  last  befiw  liberated  in  contact 
with  the  moist  surface  of  Uie  iam,  carries  on  the 
process  of  "  rusting."  Some  chemista  ascribe 
nistin  in  sea  water  to  a  more  complex  action,  in 
which  the  salt  present  first  forms  oxychloride  of 
iron.  The  autnor  does  not  accept  this  Ttew. 
The  saline  constituents  of  the  water  are,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  to  plaj  an  important  part  by 
oontribnting  to  galvanic  action  between  the  iron 
in  the  plates  and  any  foreign  metal  or  impuri- 
ties that  may  be  present  The  corrosion  of  the 
plates  in  the  interior  of  a  vessel  is  of  equal  in- 
terest, and  is  a  greater  source  of  danger  because 
it  is  often  hidden.  The  protection  of  the  outsides 
of  the  bottoms  of  ships  has  been  ^tempted  by 
metallic  and  l:^  nnn-metallic  coatings.  So  f  or  aU 
attempts  at  metallic  coatings  bam  proved  fail- 
uree,  and  the  liability  to  galvtmio  action  will 
probably  prevent  their  ever  being  successfuL  Of 
non-metatlic  coatings  there  are  about  thirty  in 
the  market  They  may  be  classified,  roughly,  as 
oil  paints,  pitches  and  waxes,  varnishes,  and  coat- 
ings of  cement.  The  preferable  ones  are  the 
pitches  and  waxes  and  varnishes  containing  sub- 
stances to  give  thera  body.  Of  the  anti-fonling 
preparations  that  have  been  tried,  a  composition 
which  exfoliates  rapidly  and  contains  poisons 
known  to  act  on  germ  life  is  the  best  for  vessels 
at  rest,  while  a  slowly  exfoliating  composition 
with  a  small  percentage  of  poison  is  all  that  is 
required  for  a  vessel  that  is  to  be  continually 
nmidng.  Brackish  water  seems  to  exert  a  spe- 
cial action  in  Iraeping  the  bottom  of  a  vewel 
clean,  it  being  disagreeable  to  both  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  organisms. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Bookwalter  or 
Robert  steel  is  said  to  be  the  difference  in  hard- 
ness between  it  and  open-hearth  steel.  Robert 
steel  of  0*15  carbon  is  as  hard  as  0*25  carbon 
open-hearth  steel.  This  is  a  more  decided  differ- 
ence than  has  been  found  to  exist  between  opeu- 
hearth  and  Bessemer  steeL 

Qlycerin  has  been  found  to  possess  many  ad- 
vantages for  use  in  tempering  steel  and  cast  iron. 
Its  specific  gravity  may  be  varied  as  seems  best 
by  adding  water;  the  quantity  used  should  be 
from  one  to  six  times  greater  than  the  weight  of 
the  piece  to  be  plnnged  into  it ;  and  Its  tempeT»> 
tnre  should  be  varied— from  15'  to  200'  C— ao- 
cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  metaL 

For  preserving  iron  from  rust,  Mr.  John 
Heald,  of  Crockett,  Cal.,  coats  the  surfaces  with 
finely  ground  lead  mii^  with  spirito  of  turpen- 
tine. Common  paint  mixed  with  oil  is  too  thick 
to  close  all  the  imperfections  of  the  surface,  or 
ran  beneath  the  scale  when  it  exists.  The  com- 
position recommended  penetrates  the  most  mi- 
nute pores. 

Alnmianm.  — While  aluminum  alloys  are 
abundantly  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Cowles  process,  the  metal  itself  is  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  at  the  Aluminum  Company  s  works, 
Birmingham,  England,  by  a  process 'in  essen- 
tial respects  the  same  as  that  described  by  Saints 
Clair  Deville.  The  works  oomprise  a  plant  of 
twenty  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
sodium  by  the  Castner  process,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  about  1,000  pounds  a  day;  a  set 


of  twelve  regenerative  heating  furnaces,  con- 
taining sixty  retorts  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  double  chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium, 
and  taming  out  about  fi,000  pounds  every  twen- 
ty-four hours;  a  Weldon  chlorine  plant;  and 
furnaces  for  reducing  the  aluminum  from  the 
double  chloride  by  means  of  the  sodinm.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  works  is  about  500  ponncts 
aluminum  daily.  The  chemical  process  here 
employed  is  dne  of  the  most  complicated  known 
in  metalluivy.'  The  Cowles  process  is,  on  the 
other  hand  extremely  simple,  and  emudsts 
mainly  In  the  redaction  of  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  in  the  presence  of  carbon  of  a  very  hig^ 
temperature.  Several  improvements  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  H.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  as  having  been 
made  in  this  process.  By  tapping  the  fnniace 
and  allowing  the  molten  metal  to  flow  directlr 
into  the  ladle  or  into  slabs,  instead  of  letting  it 
cool  in  the  furnace  and  then  patting  it  cold  into 
crucibles  to  be  melted,  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
bos  been  practically  doaUed.  By  using  banxHe^ 
as  well  as  corundum,  for  a  raw  material,  an 
abundant  supply  of  alumina  is  insured.  Be- 
sides the  works  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  which  em- 
plov  two  dynamos  of  317  electric  horse-power 
each,  a  macnine  of  403  electric  horse-power,  in 
Milton,  England,  is  running  regularly  day  and 
night  Being  a  metal  of  handsome  appeaiance^ 
not  readily  tarnishing,  and  very  light,  with 
about  the  strength  of  brass,  aluminum  is  the 
best  for  use  for  purposes  for  which  such  a  com- 
bination of  qualities  is  desired.  It  can  not  be 
used  for  cooking  utensils,  because  it  dissolvee 
eanly  in  organic  acids  in  the  presence  of  dilo- 
rides.  Ithasbeenusedtoadvantageinaluniinnm 
leaf,  fine  wire  lace,  certain  sarginu  instmments, 
suture  wire,  dental  plates,  etc  It  has  not  been 
found  satisfacter^  in  jewelrr  because  its  color 
becomes  "  dead  "  in  time,  and  it  becomes  brittle. 
Alnminnm  iron  is  valuable  in  the  production  of 
"  mitis  "  castings,  in  which,  by  the  addition  of 
jjfifjr  of  its  weight  of  aluminum,  the  **  melting 
pomt  of  iron  is  reduced  bv  nearij  000'  FUir. 
Aluminum  brass  has  been  sdeoted  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  best  matoial  for  the 
propeller  blades  of  the  war  vessete  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

The  aluminum  process  of  M.  H£roult  differs 
from  the  Cowles  process  in  that  in  it  the  chemi- 
cal enei^  of  tJie  current  is  tmntght  to  bear  in 
the  electrolysis  of  the  substance  which  has  been 
liquefied  by  its  heat — ^in  other  words,  while  the 
Oowles  process  is  thermic,  that  of  M.  H^roult  is 
thermo-electric.  In  the  apparatus  which  tiie 
Metallurgio  Society  has  erected  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine,  Neuhausen,  for  the  operation  of  this 
process,  the  crucible  consists  of  a  block  of  char- 
coal inclosed  in  a  metallic  cell,  which  is  connect 
ed  with  the  negative  poles  of  the  dynamic  ma- 
chines, while  the  positive  poles  terminate  in  a 
f^Mp  of  carbon  plates.  Electric  communication 
IS  established  through  the  medium  of  a  mixture 
of  coal  tar  and  molasses,  which  becomes  carbon- 
ized under  the  heat  that  is  developed  as  soon  as 
the  current  is  set  on.  Copper  filings  having  been 
plaoed  in  the  bottom  oi  the  ontcible  the  carbon 
plates  are  let  down.  A  bath  of  licjuid  copper  is 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  filings,  and  the 
argillaceous  earth  to  be  reduced — a  pure  alumina 
— IS  introduced,  while  the  bundle  of  carbon  plates 
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is  slightly  lifted  np.  The  reduction  goes  on  oon- 
tinuoualj,  and  is  interrupted  only  occasionally, 
during  the  few  momentis  that  are  required  to 
change  the  electrodes.  The  daily  production  by 
this  ^Eooess  is  8,000  kUfwraniines  of  10-per>eeni. 
alommnm  bronze,  which  corresponds  with  800 
Idlognunmes  of  aluminum. 

The  Manssier  aluminum  process  comprises 
three  distinct  periods  and  kinds  of  operations — 
desUtfication,  reduction,  and  liquation.  The  de- 
siljfloation  ts  effected  by  meaos  of  flaorine  or 
flnozide  of  oaloium  at  a  high  temperature  in 
the  presenoB  of  carbon.  Ijiim,  or  carbonate  of 
potMsiam  or  ot  sodium  mav  be  added  to  focili- 
tate  the  deoomposition  of  the  silicate.  The  re- 
daction or  expulsion  of  the  oxygen  is  obtained 
by  means  of  iron  and  manganese  raised  to  in- 
candescence in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The 
liquation,  for  separating  the  iron  and  the  man- 
puese,  is  effected  by  dropping  the  molten  mass 
into  cuboa  insot  molds.  The  aluminum  thus 
obtained  is  saia  to  be  nearly  pure. 

Copper  and  Tin.  — The  proprietor  of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mine,  Montana,  is  preparing 
to  refine  his  own  product  electrolyticaily.  The 
two  important  advantages  are  claimed  for  the 
elect«>lytic  process  that  it  makes  it  possible  to 
exteaet  cheanly  any  silver  which  may  be  in  the 
nw  matMiM,  and  that  it  gives  an  exodlent 
onality  of  copper.  The  direr  ores  at  Butte  City 
Dsing  lefMotozj,  it  pa^  to  smelt  them  together 
with  copper  ores  low  in  silver,  whereby  a  rich 
product  is  obtained. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  plate  at  the  works  of 
Hennebcmt,  France,  inolndes  five  operations — ^the 
manufacture  of  the  pig  and  scrap  inm  into  in- 
gots, the  manufacture  of  the  ii^ots  into  bars 
and  sheets,  the  preparation  of  the  sheets  for  the 
tinning  process,  the  mannfaoture  of  the  tin 

Slates,  and  the  decoration  and  stamping.  The 
rat  process  is  performed  in  the  Siemens-Martin 
furnace.  The  mgots  are  then  rolled  into  sheets, 
which  are  folded  into  bnndiM  of  eight  sheets 
of  the  desired  dimensions.  These  plates  are  an- 
nealed and  bririitened  bv  passing  under  cyltn- 
ders  of  polished  steel.  The  preparation  for  the 
tinning  process  consists  chiefly  of  dipping  in 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid.  The 
bath  for  tinning  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
block  tin  and  alluvial  tin,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  copper.  After  dipping,  the  plates  are 
passed  through  a  bath  of  boiling  grease,  and 
then  through  one  of  melted  tin  containing  a 
litttle  chlonde  of  zinc.  On  coming  out  of  this 
bath  they  are  brushed  and  subjected  to  a  second 
plating,  similar  to  the  first 

It  was  shown  by  M.  Leon  Yijnon,  in  1888,  that 
orvstallized  tin  is  capable  of  high  oxidation,  and 
when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  presents  the 
curious  property  of  combining  with  oxygen  with- 
out melting,  while  it  bums  like  tinder.  Further 
experiments  with  this  partially  oxidized  tin  have 
disclosed  several  facts  explaining  these  phe- 
nomena, and  supplying  the  elements  of  the 
theory  on  which  depend  the  common  industrial 
operations  of  tinniiu;  and  soldering.  In  general, 
it  may  be  omolodecT  that  tin  is  CMMble  of  oon- 
sfdsrable  oxidation  in  a  dry  or  moist  atmosphere 
— a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the  oompara- 
tive  data  already  obtains  on  the  hmts  of  forma- 
tion of  the  metallic  oxides. 


Ztno. — Some  remarkably  perfect  crystals  of 
metallic  zinc,  obtained  in  preparing  tnat  sub- 
stance for  the  determination  of  its  atomic  w«ght, 
are  described  by  George  H.  Williams  and  Will- 
iam M.  Burton.  Three  different  tyvea  of  crys- 
tals were  formed— spheroidal  polyhedral  aggre- 
gates, barrel-shaped  crystals,  and  tabular  Hex- 
agonal plates.  The  polyhedral  aggregates  ap- 
pear at  the  first  glance  like  brilHant  but  very 
complicated  ciystaJs,  bounded  by  a  multitude  of 
planes,  a  careful  examination  of  which  shorn 
that  they  are  without  symmetry  of  arrangement 
The  baws  of  the  barrel-Bhaped  crystals,  which 
do  not  exceed  two  millimetns  in  diameter,  are 
sharply  defined  and  hex^onal,  but  their  sides 
are  nnely  striated.  The  tabular  hexagonal  crys- 
tals were  the  only  ones  that  furnished  crystallo- 
graphic  data.  They  were  produced  only  when 
the  distillation  of  the  zinc  proceeded  slowly  and 
at  a  moderate  temperature.  They  are  composed 
of  piles  of  sharp  hexagonal  plates  whose  bound- 
aries are  parallel  but  not  coincident,  rapid  alters 
ation  in  uie  size  of  which  may  produce  very  ir- 
regularly shaped  crystals.  There  is,  however,  an 
average  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  pistes  as  the 
pile  grows  upward,  producing  a  gradation  of  the 
tabuuu'  into  the  beurel-shaped  crystals.  The  fact 
that  the  angles  of  the  hexuonal  pUtes  do  not  lie 
in  the  same  line,  although  theirsideB  are  parallel, 
often  produces  a  rong^  edge  between  the  adjoin* 
ing  pyramidal  faces.  The  observations  tend  to 
confirm  the  conclusions  of  Rose,  that  zinc  is 
rhombohedral  in  crystallization,  and  isomorphous 
with  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium. 

A  small  piece  of  native  metallic  zinc  is  said  to 
have  been  found  at  the  State  Mining  Bureau  at 
San  Francisco,  in  a  specimen  of  sulphide  from 
Shasta  County,  Cal.  This  is  the  first  piece  of 
the .  kind  known  to  have  been  secured  in  the 
United  States.  Late  works  on  metallui^  speak 
of  specimens  in  the  mines  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
as  being  the  only  native  metallic  zinc  yet  found. 

Manganese. — The  properties  of  manganese 
appear  to  differ  acoording  to  the  method  used  in 
the  reduction  of  the  metal.  When  obtained 
from  the  oxide  by  heating  with  carbon,  most  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  metal  oxidizes  so  readily 
in  the  air  or  under  wator  that  special  means  have 
to  be  used  to  preserve  it  Manganese  prepared 
in  1869  by  Brunner's  process  of  reducing  the 
chloride  mixed  with  fluor-spar  by  means  of  so- 
dium, was  found  to  have  as  little  tendency  to 
oxidation  as  iron.  This  process  has  been  re- 
peated by  Charles  Bullock,  who  finds  thwt  man- 
ganese thus  obtained  is  very  brittle,  with  a  steel 
white  fracture  so  hard  that  a  file  will  hardly 
touch  it,  while  the  edges  of  the  fractures  scratcu 
and  almost  cut  glass.  The  metal  retains  the 
brightness  of  a  fruitured  surface  after  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  appears  not  more  d^ 
pmed  to  oxidation  than  iron.  It  is  passive  to 
magnetic  attraction.  Metal  obtained  without 
the  use  of  fluoi^spar  was  less  brittle,  and  had  a 
different  fracture.  When  fluor-spar  is  used,  the 
metal  shows  a  trace  of  calcium. 

In  the  method  of  Dr.  GUktzel,  of  Breslau,  for 
preparing  manganese,  the  dehydrated  chloride  is 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  well-dried  potas- 
sium chloride,  and  fused  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature,  which  must  not  be  sufficient  to  vola- 
tilize either  of  the  chlorides.  Magnesium — about 
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one  sixth  the  weight  of  the  mancanese  chloride 
employed — is  introduced  in  small  portions  at  a 
time.  The  mass  is  heated  strongly,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool.  -  On  breaking  the  crucible,  dll  the 
potassium  chloride  and  the  excess  of  manganese 
chloride  and  a  regulus  of  metallic  manganese 
will  be  left,  fused  into  a  solid  block.  The  metal 
thus  obtained  has  a  bright  metallic  loster,  axid  Is 
exceedingly  hard. 

Rich  manganese  ores  occur  in  the  Oosalpnr 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  India.  The 
Gosalpur  deposit  consists  of  pyrolusite,  an  ore 
of  high  quality  occurring  irr^ularly  through 
the  latcrite.  Mr  P  R.  Mallett,  in  1888,  discov- 
ered a  strong  bed  of  hematite  on  the  north- 
northwest  front  of  the  hills,  which,  besides  being 
manganiferous,  contains  a  variable  subordinate 
proportion  of  a  manganese  ore  known  as  psilo- 
melane, 

Maoganese  is -mined  in  Chili  at  several  points 
in  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Atacama.  The 
mines  at  Mansee  were  discovered  about  ten  years 
ago  and  were  worked  satisfactorily  by  an  English 
company  for  several  years,  when  the  returns  be- 
gan to  fall  oS.  The  mines  of  the  Corral  Quemado, 
in  Coquimbo,  are 'connected  with  the  rulwar  by 
a  good  carria^^  road.  At  other  places  the  dim- 
culties  of  carnage  interfere  with  profitable  work- 
ing. The  rich  mines  of  Picanitas,  in  Atacama, 
have  only  recently  been  worked,  and  the  first 
cargo  of  ore  from  them  was  ^pped  in  February, 
1887. 

Silver  and  Gold. — Silver  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  capable  of  existing  in  allotropic 
forms  that  possess  qualities  differing  greatly  from 
those  of  normal  silver.  Three  sucn  forms,  or 
rather  modifications  of  one  form,  are  described 
that  differ  from  one  another  in  many  respects, 
but  are  all  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than 
any  one  of  them  to  normal  silver.  One  of  them 
is  soluble  in  water,  passing  readily  to  an  insolu- 
ble form ;  and  the  last  may,  by  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  a  neutral  substance  exercising  no  chemi- 
cal action  upon  it,  recover  its  solubility.  Another 
form  resembles  gold  in  color  and  luster.  Whether 
metallic  silver  shall  be  reduced  from  its  com- 
pounds in  its  normal  or  in  an  allotropic  form  de- 
pends upon  the  reducing  agent  applied  to  it,  so 
that  it  can  not  be  said  with  anpr  certainty  wliether 
it  exists  in  its  compounds  in  its  ordinan  normal 
or  an  allotropic  form.  The  allotropic  forms  are 
distinguished  from  normal  silver  in  color,  prop- 
erties, and  chemical  reactions.  They  not  improb- 
ably represent,  the  author  suggests,  a  more  active 
condition  of  the  element,  of  which  common  or 
normal  silver  may  be  a  polymerized  form.  Some- 
thing analogous  has  been  observed  with  lead  and 
copper.  The  allotropic  forms  are  classified  by 
the  author  as,  (a)  soluble,  deep  red  in  solution, 
matte  lilac,  blue,  or  green  white  moist,  brilliant 
bluish-green  metallic  when  dry;  (b)  insoluble, 
derived  from  a,  dark  reddish  brown  while  moist, 
when  dry  somewhat  resembling  o;  (fl)  gold  silver, 
dark  bronze  while  wet,  when  dry  exactly  resem- 
bling gold  in  burnished  lumps.  Of  this  form 
there  is  a  variety  which  is  copper  colored,  insol- 
uble in  water,  and  appears  to  have  no  soluble 
form.  The  properties  possessed  by  all  the  varie- 
ties in  commen  and  distinguishing  them  from 
normal  silver  include  that  of  drying  with 
their  particles  in  optical  contact,  and  'so  forming 


a  continuous  film :  the  development  of  beautiful 
colorations  under  the  h^ogen  reactions ;  conver- 
sion by  the  stronger  acids  into  normal  gray  rilvcr 
without  the  separation  of  gas ;  and  easy  reduci- 
bleness  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  extraordi- 
nary sensitiveness  which  allotropic  silver  shows 
to  external  influences  contrasts  stronglv  with  the 
inertness  of  normal  metallic  silver.  When  this 
tact  is  placed  alongside  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
many  ulver  oompounds  to  light,  heat^  and'me- 
chanical  force  we  are  led  to  ask,  says  the  author, 
whether  silver  may  not  exist  in  this  form  in  these 
veiT  sensitive  compounds. 

F.  L.  Bartlett  concludes  from  ten  years'  experi- 
ence, working  both  the  wet  and  dry  processes 
that  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
zinciferious  ores,  separation  of  the  zinc  must  be 
effected  before  the  sulphur  is  wholly  removed 
from  the  ore  in  the  drv  way,  and  that  so  far,  no 
wet  process  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is 
practical  in  the  large  way,  and  is  cheap  enough 
to  be  of  utility.  He  finds  the  most  practicable 
process  for  removing  zinc  from  its  ores  to  be  by 
sublimation.  In  his  own  system  the  aim  has  been 
to  accomplish  three  things — the  treatment  of  the 
ore  in  the  raw  state  by  the  use  of  cheap  fuel, 
se]»ration  of  the  zinc  and  lead  without  loss  of 
the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  utilization  of 
lead  and  zinc  fume.  The  zinc  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  ore,  the  treatment  of  tne  residue 
offers  no  trouble ;  moreover,  when  the  zinc,  lead, 
and  most  of  the  sulphur  are  removed,  the  ore  has 
lost  nearly  one  half  its  weight,  consequently  the 
silver  and  gold  are  raised  in  proportion.  In  the 
process  the  crushed  raw  ore  is  mixed  with  about 
75  per  cent  of  some  cheap  fuel  in  a  fine  state  of 
division.  The  zinc  and  lead  are  easily  sublimed 
and  pass  off  in  a  fume  of  sulphites  and  sul- 
phides, while  the  non-volatile  metals,  with  some 
sulphur,  melt  down  and  form  a  slag  or  scoria, 
which  is  easily  treated  by  Uie  usual  blast  f  unwce 
process.  For  ores  containing  much  silica  and 
gangue,  the  process  is  modified,  and  is  made 
substantially  "  a  mild  tjrpe  of  Bessemerizing." 
The  author  further  descnbes  a  process  for  refin- 
ing the  lead  and  zinc  fumes.  A  pigment  mixture 
is  produoed,  containing  about  two  thirds  oxide 
of  zinc  (uid  one  third  sniphate  and  oxide  of  lead, 
and  weighing  nearly  as  mndi  as  straif^t  while 
lead,  which  constitutes  a  veir  fine  white  paint  of 
great  coloring  power.  It  is  believed  to  form  the 
best  substitute  for  white  lead  yet  discovered. 

The  ordinary  machines  for  reducing  gold  ores 
to  a  suitable  condition  for  extracting  the  metal 
from  them  are  said  not  to  yield  more  than  from 
65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  gold  contained  in  the 
ore,  and  still  less  if  the  ore  is  refractory.  A  sys- 
tem invented  b^  Mr.  Rowland  Jordan,  of  Lon- 
don, is  said  to  give  much  better  results.  It  com- 
prises two  maonines,  the  reducer  and  the  tonal- 
garaator,  the  fonner  of  which  delivers  the  finely 
crushed  ore  directly  to  the  latter.  In  the  amal- 
gamator the  gold-bearing  sand  is  distributed  so 
evenly  over  a  large  area  of  mercurialized  sur- 
faces, compactly  arranged  within  a  small  space^ 
that  the  possibility  is  precluded  of  any  of  the  par- 
ticles escaping  without  having  under^ne  fric- 
tional  contact  with  one  or  other  of  them.  Tlie 
machine  is  said  to  have  proved  itself  capable  of 
extracting  from  l-l  per  cent,  more  gold  than  any 
other  machine  of  equal  or  even  grMter  cost. 
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The  extraction  of  gold  by  the  tierra  seca,  or 
dry  process,  which  is  necessary  in  some  arid  re- 
gioiu,  ia  {[reatly  facilitated  a  machine  which 
has  been  invented  by  Hr.  William  H.  Card,  an 
American.  The  main  principles  underlying  the 
system  are  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  and 

E'  ation.  The  crushed  ore  is  fed  through  a 
r  on  to  «  series  of  sieves,  where  it  is  agi- 
fuid  a  blast  of  air  is  driven  or  sucked  up 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  sieves  and  through 
the  or&  The  lighter  parts  of  the  pulveri^ 
matrix  rise  and  are  carried  forward  to  the  oat- 
side  of  the  machine,  while  the  gold  and  other 
metals  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sieve, 

A  plant  capable  of  treating  120  tons  of  ore 
daily,  by  the  Russell  process,  has  been  put  in, 
operation  at  the  Massac  Mill,  in  Utah.  Of  the 
eight  precipitating  tanks,  two  are  used  in  the 
separation  ot  lead,  two  iar  the  bulk  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  and  two  for  saving  silver  from  the 
wash  water.  The  first  part  oi  the  treatment  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  in  amalgamation.  When 
cooled,  the  wasted  ore  is  wash^  for  the  removal 
of  soluble  salts ;  silver  salt  in  the  water  is  pre- 
cipitated by  sodium  sulphate,  and  gold  and  silver 
compounds  are  dissolved  by  the  "  stock  "  solu- 
tion of  sodhim  hyposulphite,  followed  by  the 
"extra"  solution  (contaiuing  also  copper  sul- 
phate). Lead  is  precipitated  from  the  extraction 
liquors  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  gold,  silver, 
aztd  oopper  are  thrown  down  by  sodium  sulphide. 

The  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine,  in  central 
Queensland,  is  a  bill  rising  about  500  foet  above 
the  sea  level,  not  outwfudly  distinguishable  from 
the  hills  around  it.  The  pr^xmderatinp  stone, 
a  Idnd  of  black  ironstone,  although  there  is  noth- 
ing in  its  appearance  snggesting  gold,  yields  five 
or  six  ounces  of  that  met^l  to  the  ton.  Some  of 
the  stone  is  reddish,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  con- 
tain copper,  while  occasional  banks  of  yellowish 
sand  yield  eleven  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The 
ore  was  formerly  treated  by  the  ordinary  battery 
and  (Quicksilver  amalgamation  process,  but  the 
gold  IS  so  finely  distributed  through  the  stone 
that  most  of  it  was  lost,  and  the  tailings  are 
now  treated  with  satisfactory  results  bya  chlori- 
ntzation  process.  The  ore  is  crushed  to  a  fine 
pand,  then  roasted,  and  when  cool  placed  in  the 
chlorination  barrels  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas.  ThedissoWeid  gold  flows  out  in 
a  fluid,  the  oolor  of  sherry,  into  vats,  whence  it 
is  placed  in  charcoal  fllteis,  where  the  metal  ad- 
heres to  the  charcoal  beds.  The  ash,  after  roost- 
ing, contains  75  per  cent  of  metallic  gold. 

Alloys. — The  most  important  alloys  of  alumi- 
num, according  to  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  are  those 
made  with  copper.  The  alloy  containing  10  per 
oenL  of  aluminum,  the  maxirnum  amount  which 
can  be  used  sati^actorily,  is  known  as  aluminum 
bronze.  Other  bronzes  containing  smaller  pro- 
portions of  aluminum  possess  in  various  degrees 
the  valuable  properties  of  this  one.  According 
to  the  percentage  of  aluminum  up  to  10  per 
cent.,  the  color  ranges  from  red  gold  to  pale  yel- 
low. The  10-per-cent.  alloy  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  has  the  color  of  jewelers'  gold.  The  5-per- 
oentv  alloy  is  not  quite  so  hard,  and  is  similar  to 
pure  gold  in  color.  The  alloys  all  possess  »  good 
oolor,  polish  well,  keep  their  color  far  better  than 
all  other  copper  alloys,  are  extremely  malleable 
and  ductile,  can  be  worked  either  hot  or  cold, 


are  easily  engraved,  are  very  elastic,  the  higher 
grades  lieiiig  more  so  than  steel,  are  easily  cost 
into  complicated  objects,  do  not  lose  in  remelfe- 
ing,  and  are  possessed  of  great  strength.  Even 
a  more  important  use  of  aluminum  is  its  em- 
ployment in  the  iron  industry,  of  which  it  prom- 
isee, by  virtue  of  certain  effects  which  it  produces 
when  present  even  in  most  minnte  proportions, 
to  become  on  important  factor.  Aluminum  add- 
ed to  molten  iron  and  steel  lowers  their  melting 
points;  consequently  it  increases  the  fluidity  of 
the  metal  and  causes  it  to  run  easily  into  molds 
and  set  there,  without  entrapping  air  and  other 
gases,  and  without  forming  blow-holea  and  the 
like  imperfections.  Aluminum  forms  alloys  with 
most  other  metals;  but  though  each  possesses 
peculiar  properties  that  may  he  utilized  in  the  . 
future,  they  are  at  present  but  little  used. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  mixtures  of 
molten  metals  show  a  tendency  on  standing 
fused  for  some  time  to  separate  mto  two  alloys 
of  different  densities.  Such  separations  have 
been  observed  in  mixtures  of  lead  and  zinc,  bis- 
muth and  zinc,  aluminum  and  zinc,  and  alumi- 
num and  bismuth.  In  each  case  two  different 
allojv  are  formed,  one  consisting  of  the  heavier 
metal  with  a  little  of  the  lighter  one  dissolved  in 
it,  and  the  other  of  the  lighter  metal  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  the  heavier  one.  It  is  re- 
marked by  C.  R.  A.  Wright  and  C.  Thompson 
that  tin  will  alloy  indefinitely  in  all  proportions 
with  any  of  the  four  metals,  lead,  bismuth,  zinc, 
and  aluminum.  The  mixtures  exhibit  no  par- 
ticular tendency  to  separate  while  resting  in  a 
fused  condition,  but  in  some  oases  separation 
takes  place  by  the  partial  formation  of  a  cutectio 
alloy  during  solidification.  Various  other  met- 
als, including  cadmium,  antimonv,  and  silver, 
behave  like  tin  in  this  respect  The  authors  se- 
lected the  alloys  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  for  their 
experiments.  Among  their  conclusions,  which 
are  detailed  at  length  in  their  paper,  the  more 
generally  interesting  ones  appear  to  be  that  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  tin  present,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed  the  limiting  amount  beyond 
which  no  separation  takes  place,  the  more  zinc 
is  contained  in  the  heavier  alloy,  and  the  more 
lead  in  the  lighter  one ;  but  the  distribution  of 
the  tin  throughout  the  moss  is  not  uniform. 

The  latest  results  of  experiments  in  the  fabri- 
cation, properties,  and  use  of  the  ferro-metallio 
alloys  have  been  summarized  by  M.  Ferdinand 
Uautier  in  a  report  made  by  him  to  the  organiza- 
tion committee  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  which  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  French  Exposition  of  1889. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  tpiegel  and 
ferrtMnanffonete,  the  former  name  being  given 
to  alloys  of  iron  and  manganese  not  havuig  anv 
other  predominant  substances  present  in  whicn 
the  manganese  content  does  not  exceed  20  per 
cent. ;  while  ferro-manganese  may  contain  from 
30  to  80  per  cent,  and  more  of  manganese.  Al- 
loys containing  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  man- 
ganese cease  to  be  attracted  by  the  magnet  A 
lerro-manganese  having  more  than  85  per  cent 
of  manganese  can  hardly  be  got  in  the  blast 
furnace,  Ferro-manganese  is  silvery  white, 
but  when  broken  hot  receives  by  superficial 
oxidation  a  brilliant  iridescent  coating.  Its  con- 
tent of  carbon  will  depend  on  the  temperature  at 
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which  the  furnace  has  been  kept  It  is  brittle, 
in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  manganese, 
and  ciystallizes  readily.  The  forms  of  the  crys- 
tals have  been  studied  by  M.  Mallard,  who  finds 
that  the  normal  prismatic  form  of  spiegel  is 
maintained  till  the  proportion  of  manganese 
equals  from  52  to  55  per  cenL,  when  the  structure 
becomes  bacillar  and  cylindrical,  and  the  form 
posses  to  a  rhombic  prism. 

Manganese  exerts  both  a  direct  and  indirect 
influence  in  ameliorating  the  q^uality  of  steel.  It 
has  no  sensible  effect  in  purifymg  the  metal  from 
phosphorus.  Its  slight  action  as  to  sulphur  is 
not  important.  There  prevails  in  all  metal- 
working  some  affinity  that  we  may  call  domi- 
nant, wnich  varies  with  each  metal,  and  around 
which  the  fundamental  reactions  are  grouped. 
In  iron,  this  affinity  is  for  carbon,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  reduced  iron  can  be  liquefied 
in  the  blast  furnace  and  sejiarated  from  its 
earthy  gangue.  But  iron,  by  absorMng  carbon, 
losee  many  of  its  most  valuable  properties,  be- 
comes sour,  brittle,  and  unmalleable,  and  will 
not  weld.  When,  highly  carburetted,  it  is  con- 
verted into  steel,  it  partly  j^reserres  the  new 
nropwtiefl  which  it  had  in  a  mgh  degree  as  (iast 
iron.  In  short,  excepting  the  steels  solely  com- 
posed of  iron  and  carbon,  carbon  must  be  char* 
acterized  as  an  enemy  In  mild  steels.  It  acts  es- 
pecially by  influences,  exaggerating  by  its  pres- 
ence the  impurities  included  in  common  steels. 
Phosphorus,  arsenic  sulphur,  and  silicon,  which 
existing  in  the  same  proportions  in  pure  iron 
would  have  bad  no  injurious  effect,  become  dan- 
gerous in  the  presence  of  carbon,  adding  their , 
own  to  its  acidity.  In  permitting  tine  produc- 
tion of  low-carbon  steels,  manganese,  although 
not  having  a  purifying  influence  has  an  ameli- 
orating one,  by  preventing  the  accentuation  of 
the  bad  effect  of  impurities. 

Iron  and  aluminum  may  probably  be  alloyed 
In  all  proportions,  but  the  alloys  called  faro- 
oZumMum  have  only  recently  been  made  avail- 
able for  use.  Employed  in  reducing  the  oxide  of 
iron  in  steel,  a  metal  without  bubbles  is  pro- 
dneed.  While  manganese  does  no  harm  when  it 
is  present  in  excess,  aluminum,  when  used  in  the 
production  of  blisterless  steel,  should  not  be  in- 
troduced in  greater  quantity  th«a  necessary. 
Besides  its  expensiveness,  aluminum  has  the  in- 
convenient property  of  hardening  steel  Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Keep,  Mabery, 
and  Vorce,  in  the  United  States,  aluminum  in 
white  iron  gives  a  more  homogeneous  structure. 
It  has  much  the  same  action  as  silicon  upon  car- 
bon. In  tempering,  it  prevents  the  deposition  of 
the  hard  coating  on  the  outside  of  the  metal,  and 
causes  a  precipitation  of  graphite ;  aluminous 
castings  also  producing  a  deposit  of  graphite  in 
contact  with  tne  molds,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  ^ve  them  a  black  coating ;  for  no  vitrefying 
action  or  bleaching  of  the  metal  is  to  be  fearedl 
Aluminous  castings  are  soft  and  uniform  to  the 
working  of  the  tool ;  they  present  increased  re- 
dstanoe  to  flexion  and  to  shock.  The  quantity 
of  aluminum  is  usually  too  little  to  exercise  a 
direct  influence  on  the  fluidity  of  the  metal ;  but 
indirectly,  through  the  slighter  shrinkage  and 
through  the  deposition  of  graphite,  which  per- 
mits Uke  instant  refilling  of  the  molds,  things  go 
on  as  if  the  fluidity  were  augmented. 


In  the  direct  method  of  making,  the  ingots  of 
aluminum  are  introduced  into  the  Uquid  casting, 
when  a  rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  with  the 
elimination  of  graphite,  which  swims  on  the  snr- 
face.  The  resulting  alloy  is  hud,  brittle,  and — 
when  it  contains  10  per  cent,  of  aiuminum-— ea«ihf 
pulverized.  In  the  indirect  method,  soft  steel  is 
used,  with  aluminum  enough  to  form  a  10-per- 
oent.  alloy :  wheret^  the  impurities  present  in 
oast  iron  ve  avoided.  The  fracture  of  the 
metal  thus  made  is  clean  and  homogeneous, 
showing  great  poxitv. 

The  ^oy  platinoid,  whose  electrical  and  me- 
chanical properties  were  first  investigated  by  i. 
T.  Bottomley,  has  assumed  consideruile  import 
tance  in  the  construction  of  electrical  instru- 
meuts  and  resistance  coils.  It  is  a  composition 
similar  to  German  silver,  in  which  tungstra  is 
employed ;  is  ci^ble  of  being  polished  so  aa  to 
resemble  silver,  tbouj^h  with  a  darker  and  more 
steel-like  color,  when  it  does  not  tarnish.  It  pos> 
sesses  a  higher  electrical  resistance  than  any 
other  known  metal  or  alloy  except  platinaro-eii- 
ver  alloy,  and  has  been  found  by  WilUam 
Thomson  to  have  excellent  elastic  qnalitiea. 

Efforts  to  form  alloys  of  iron  and  nickel  have 
been  mooessful  only  in  late  vears.  Difflcnl^ 
was  found  in  producing  a  malleable  nickel,  the 
earlier  procwssea  resulting  in  the  production  of  a 
metal  so  contaminated  with  the  oxide  that  that 
quality  was  destroyed.  The  alloy  having  25 
per  cent  of  nickel,  produced  in  lw7  at  Imphy, 
was  of  good  color,  not  easily  oxidizable,  took  a 
beautiful  polish,  and  re^Kmded  satisfactorily  to 
the  tests  for  malleability  and  ductility.  It  was 
also  not  magnetic  Its  fracture  is  not  grainj, 
but "  nervous,"  like  that  of  the  soft  steels.  Thees 
qualities  depend  very  much  on  the  parity  of  the 
nickel,  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  foreign  sub- 
stance may  cause  considerable  variations.  Ex- 
periments made  in  1888  with  much  lower  pro- 
portions of  nickel  gave  rise  to  other  ali<^ 
promising  to  be  of  vune.  Concerning  later  ex- 
periments made  in  England,  in  alloys  having 
different  proportions  of  nickel,  Mr,  James  Riley 
reported  to  tne  Steel  Company  of  Scotland  that 
the  steel  obtained  was  quiet,  and  did  not  rise  in 
the  molds,  had  a  homogeneous  appearance  and 
a  good  fiow,  was  very  fluid,  and  solidified  rap- 
idly. When  highly  chaiged  with  nickel  it  had  a 
tendency  to  accumulate  on  the  side  of  the  flow. 
The  residues  could  be  remelted  without  waste  of 
the  nickel  contained  in  them — an  important  fact 
when  old  matter  is  to  be  used  over  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  No  particular  precautions  are 
needed  in  rolling  or  hammering.  The  behavior 
of  the  steel  in  the  flre  is  that  which  aooozds  with 
the  carbon  content,  «oept  that  Ux  aUoys  eon- 
toining  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  nickel  a  lesa 
lively  fire  is  needed,  and  a  little  more  care  should 
be  observed  in  the  drawing.  It  seons,  althdiu^ 
an  exact  determination  was  not  made  on  this 
point,  that  nickel-iron,  to  work  well  when  cold, 
should  be  poor  in  carbon ;  and  that  cari)on  has 
with  nickel  the  same  souring  influoice  whidi  it 
exercises  when  present  with  manganese,  {Aos- 
phoms,  and  silicon.  While  the  presence  of 
nickel  does  not  modify  the  elon^tion  of  iron, 
it  affects  advantageously  the  limit  of  elasticity 
and  the  breaking  load.  The  limit  of  elastieity 
is  reduced  two  thirds  by  reheating.  Tlw  toi> 
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rion  is  improved  even  by  the  presence  of  1  per 
cent,  of  nickel.  Niokel-iron  containing  25  per 
cent,  of  nickel  is  87  per  cent,  less  liable  to  cor- 
iDSion  in  moist  air  than  ordinary  soft  steeL  The 
resistance  to  oorroBion  diminishes  as  the  propor- 
tion of  nickel  falls  off,  bat  is  still  better  tnan 
that  of  steel.  No  difficulty  occurs  in  working  cold 
up  to  6  per  cent,  nickel ;  but  the  alloys  richer  in 
nickel  are  less  tractable.  Alloys  under  1  per  cent, 
solder  well ;  beyond  that  degree  the  operation 
becomes  more  delicate. 

According  to  Hr.  James  Kiley,  nickel  can  be 
made  to  form  an  alloy  with  steel  in  quantities 
TaryinK  from  »  hardly  appredable  amoant  np  to 
as  innch  as  00  per  cent  The  alloy  does  not  re- 
^niie  an  ezoessirely  high  temperature  to  melt 
it;  special  attention  is  not  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction ;  and  the  resulting  metal  is  definite  in 
character  and  is  easily  worked  under  the  ham- 
mer and  in  the  rolls.  A  very  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  tensile  strength  and  elasticity  of 
steel  is  produced  by  alloying  it  with  nickel 
While  oiuinary  mild  steel  and  nickel  steel  with 
low  proportions  of  nickel  appear  to  corrode  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  the  alloy  containing 
SQ  per  cent  of  mckel  is  non-corrosible. 

Magnesium  bronze  was  prepared  l^  H.  N, 
Warren  by  projecting  a  half-ounce  of  magne- 
sium metal  upon  two  ounces  of  melted  copper 
and  ponring  over  it  melted  borax  to  prevent 
cmdation.  The  resaltant  metallic  button,  when 
polished,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  hif^ly 
zinciferous  brass;  proved  brittle  enough  under 
the  hammer  to  be  readily  pulverized;  and  in 
solubility,  oxidizing  properties,  and  fusing-point, 
resembled  an  ordinary  brass.  By  analysis  it 
oontained  11  per  cent  magnesinm.  A  part  of 
the  alloy  was  remelted  with  the  addition  of  vari- 
ous percentages  of  copper.  The  regulus  became 
leas  Drittle  as  the  percenta^  of  copper  was  in- 
creased, till  an  alloy  containmg  31  per  cent!  mag^ 
nesium  was  obtained.  This  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  true  bronze,  and  resembled  the 
same  in  physical  properties.  Even  a  1^  per- 
centage of  magnesium  readily  affected  the  cop- 
par  1^  bleaching  it  and  hardening  it  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  The  various  alloys  of  copper 
and  magnesium  thus  produced  did  not  appear  to 
excel,  in  general  properties,  the  more  common, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  readily  formed  al- 
loys of  copper. 

A  new  bronze,  called  "  reliance  bronze,"  intro- 
duoed  hrf  Messrs.  Openshaw  and  Co.,  of  London, 
has  satssfactorily  withstood  the  usual  tests. 
Seven  different  alloys  are  made,  each  of  which 
has  its  special  characteristics,  rendering  it  suita- 
ble for  the  various  purposes  to  which  bronze  is 
applicable. 

A  new  alloy,  patented  by  Herr  C.  Billies,  of 
Aachen,  is  formed  by  adding  to  melted  copper 
or  tin  16  per  cent,  of  arsenic  inclosed  in  a  copper 
shell,  after  which  the  mixture  is  granulated  in 
water  and  used  as  a  flux  for  metals.  Bronze  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  more  elastic, 
more  durable^  and  more  dense  than  phosphor- 
bronze. 

The  method  of  determining  iron  in  ferro-alloys 
bv  decom^iosing  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
pnurie  aoid  and  oxidizing  with  bichromate  of 

Ktash  beoomes  inaccurate  when  copper  is  present 
the  mrthod  proposed  by  T.  W.  JB(«g--Qf  dis- 
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solving  the  alloy  in  dilate  bvdrochloric  aoid, 
adding  potassio  chlorate,  ana  boiling— small 
quantities  of  oi^nic  matter  or  copper  do  not 
interfere  with  the  results. 

ProeesHeB.-— In  the  electric  welding  process  of 
Frof.  Elihu  Thompsou,  the  joint  to  Iw  welded  is 
traversed  by  an  alternating  onrrent  of  electricity 
strong  enough  to  fuse  the  metals  together.  In 
the  new  process  of  Dr.  Bemado,  a  eontinuous 
current  from  a  chaQ^  acoumulator  is  em- 
ployed. 

To  eliminate  the  carbon  from  ferro-manganese 
SergiuB  Kem  proposes  the  use  of  the  decarbotiiz- 
ing  process  employed  for  the  production  of  mal- 
leable castings  from  pig  iron.  The  ferro-manga- 
nese,  high  in  manganese,  is  cast  from  blast  tar- 
naces  in  thin  flat  pigs.  These  pi^  are  heated  in 
cast-iron  boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  three 
fourths  of  hematite  powdered  iron  ore  and  one 
fourth  of  lime,  also  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 

A  new  process  has  been  introduced  by  Hr.  C 
G.  Mullins  for  the  use  of  sflica  in  placeol  silicon 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  needs  no  special 
plant  or  additional  machinery,  and  is  applicaUe 
to  all  processes  for  the  production  of  oast  inm, 
wrougnt  iron,  steel,  and  cast  steeL  It  is  claimed 
for  it  that  it  makes  an  acid  slag  and  will  remove 
the  oxide  of  iron,  lessen /the  amount  of  carbon, 
promote  the  formation  of  graphitic  carbon,  and 
antagonize  the  formation  of  combined  caitxm; 
will  change  the  hard  white  irons,  combined  car- 
bon irons,  old  bnmed-out  irons,  and  inferior 
scrap  into  soft,  tou^h,  gray  irons ;  will  liberate 
the  occluded  gases,  leave  the  molten  metal  quiet 
,  render  the  product  comparatively  free  from  po- 
rosity: help  the  elimination  of  sulphur  and 
[diosphoma,  diminish  the  toidenoy  to  shrioki^ 
and  cracking,  leave  the  castings  cleaner,  dimm- 
ish the  quantity  of  ferro-manganese  used  in  steel 
making ;  augment  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
steel  wire,  and  increase  the  tensile  and  resilient 
strength  of  iron  and  steel. 

In  M.  de  Montzelas's  process  for  producing 
ma^esium  by  electrolysis,  a  bath  is  formed,  eon- 
sistin|r  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium 
chloride  oomlnned  with  an  equally  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  some  other  metal,  alumi- 
num excepted.  The  preferred  formula  is  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  one  part,  and  chloride  of  magnesium 
two  parts.  The  Dest  results  are  obtained  by  the 
method  of  galvanic  deposition  with  a  simple 
pile.  The  zmc  deposits  in  slender  filaments  and 
arborescent  forms,  and  the  magnesium  oomee 
down  in  a  state  of  crystalline  gruna.  The  zinc 
and  magnesium  are  then  collected,  washed,  and 
dried,  and  afterward  melted  in  a  crucible  with 
a  covering  of  common  salt.  The  zinc  volatilizes 
and  leaves  the  magnesium  pure. 

The  Redeman-Telford  Steel  Company,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  making  experiments 
with  a  new  process  of  welding,  the  later  ones 
having  been  chiefly  with  laminated  steel.  Two 
or  more  sheets  of  steel  treated  by  the  process, 
with  iron  sheets  sandwiched  in  between  the 
steels,  have  been  welded  with  one  heat  'very 
firmly.  The  Bedeman-Telford  steel,  after  treat- 
ment is  soft  and  easily  punched ;  but  after  tem- 
pering it  is  difiScult  to  drill  holes  into  it 

A  patent  has* been  taken  oat  in  the  United 
States  for  a  new  process  of  manufacturing  steel 
in  wliiob  natural  gas  has  an  important  part  On 
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ooming  in  contact  with  the  molten  metal,  the  gas 
is  dissociated.  Part  of  the  carbon  goes  into  the 
l»th  to  carbonize  the  iron,  while  another  part, 
together  with  hydrogen,  unites  with  the  oxide 
left  in  the  bath  by  the  action  of  the  atr, 

A  method  is  described  by  Clemens  Jones  for 
the  determination  of  silicon  in  pig  iron  by  rapid 
eTaporation.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
"  direct  process  "  of  making  steel  and  frequently 
in  making  foundry  iron,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  silicon  in  the  iron  in  a  few  minut^ 

METEOBOLOfiT.  Tempentara.— In  an 
article  on  decrease  of  temperature  with  increase 
of  altitude.  Prof.  W.  Ferrd  reviews  the  cases  of 
rapid  decrease  that  would  occur  were  the  atmos- 
phere without  aqueous  vapor  and  in  a  stable 
state ;  of  the  very  low  temperature  that  would 
exist  a  little  aboVe  the  earth  if  there  were  no  at- 
mosphere ;  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  upper 
atmosphere,  owing  to  radiation  into  space,  if  the 
earth  were  surrounded  by  a  clear  atmosphere, 
not  heated  by  the  solar  rays.  The  very  rapid 
decrease  of  temperature  wito  height  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  ascending  currents  caused  by  unstable 
ec|[uilibrium,  and  by  the  heat  of  condensation 
given  out  after  the  vapor  has  ascended  to  the 
attitude  when  condensation  b^ns.  The  aver- 
ue  Tertioal  gradient  is  less  in  the  cloud  region 
than  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
less  in  the  lower  strata  in  cloudy  than  in  clear 
weather,  as  was  shown  by  the  results  of  Glaish* 
er's  balloon  observations.  The  author  also  re- 
fers to  the  more  frequent  unstable  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  spring  and  early  summer,  owing 
to  the  lower  strata  at  that  season  being  warmed 
up  faster  than  the  upper  strata.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year  the  unstable  state  is  not  so  readily  pro- 
duced, and  more  settled  weather  prevails. 

In  the  report  of  his  observations  of  tempera- 
ture at  the  top  of  the  EifFel  Tower,  1,160  feet 
above  the  sea,  M.  Alfred  Angot  compares  the 
mean  monthly  maxima  and  minima  from  July 
to  November  inclusive  with  those  recorded  on 
the  ground-level  at  Puo  Saiat)Maur,  near  Paris. 
According  to  the  usual  decrease  of  temperature 
with  beiniL  the  tower  observations  should  be 
about  2'9^  Fahr.  lower  than  tlune  made  at  the 
ground  station,  but  the  difference  is  much  great- 
er in  summer  during  the  day  and  less  during  the 
night.  In  calm  and  clear  nights,  especially,  the 
temperature  has  been  nearly  11**  Fahr.  higher  at 
the  summit  than  at  the  base.  At  the  time  of  a 
change  of  atmospheric  conditions,  the  change  is 
manifested  some  hours,  or  even  days,  earli^  at 
the  higher  station  than  on  the  ground.  In  the 
observations  of  wind  velocity,  the  order  of 
changes  at  the  top  of  the  tower  appeared  to  be 
inverse  to  that  wnich  rules  below.  At  ground 
stations  the  velocity  is  weakest  about  sunrise, 
and  reaches  a  maximum  at  midday.  On  the 
top  of  the  tower,  the  minimum  velocity  was 
observed  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  and  the  maximum  occurred  about  mid- 
ni^t 

Clouds. — The  phenomena  of  fogs  and  clouds 
are  attributed  by  rrof.  Pal^  to  the  presence  of 
minute  drops  of  water  with  diametus  of  from 
^  to  ^  mm.  at  a  temperature  below  freezing. 
Recent  observations  made  by  the  author  on 
Mount  Titano  showed  that  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls  below  freezing  these  globules  are  con- 


verted into  minute  hexagonal  needles  and  flakes 
of  the  same  form.  In  their  passage  from  the 
higher  regions,  through  the  lower  and  leas  oold 
strata,  but  still  below  freezing,  these  simple 
crystalline  forms  appear  to  be  transformed  into 
the  stars  and  flakes  of  ordinary  snow.  But  when 
the  temperature  rises  above  freezing,  they  are 

r'n  changed  to  the  minute  liqnSi  drops  of 
ds,  fog,  or  rain. 
According  to  Dr,  William  Maro^t,  the  essen- 
tial condition  for  the  formation  of  fog  is  rela- 
tively warm  water  witii  a  cooler  atmo^^Mm 
If  the  ur  is  dunp,  the  condensation  of  tumv 
into  fog  is  more  rapid,  and  vice  versa,  the  Law 
applying  to  every  source  of  vapor — sea,  lake^ 
river,  or  damp  soil  Among  the  pnysical  proper- 
ties of  fog  is  the  power  of  checking  loss  of  neac 
from  the  soil  b^  radiation,  whence  autumn  fogs 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  produdng  a  slow 
transition  from  autumn  to  winter. 

The  material  for  the  investigation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  mist  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Kremser,  of 
Berlin,  to  be  very  scanty.  Even  in  the  same  city, 
discrepancies  appear  in  the  observations  whic^ 
are  not  all  due  to  different  local  conditions.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  any  secular  changes 
on  the  basis  of  existing  observations,  altbonf^h 
something  may  be  learned  about  yeuiy  vanft* 
tions.  At  most  stations  the  maximum  amount 
of  mist  occurs  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  but  the  rule  is  varied  from  at  the 
coast  of  the  North  Sea,  on  islands,  and  on  monnt- 
ains.  As  a  rule,  70  per  cent,  of  the  year's  mist 
falls  in  autumn  and  winter,  20  per  cent  in 
•spring,  and  10  per  cent,  in  summer.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  days  on  which  mist  occurs  is  greatest  at 
mountain  stations.  In  winter  mist  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  morning,  diminishes  consideraUy 
toward  midday,  and  m  the  evening  is  at  times 
as  frequent  as  at  midday,  at  times  somewhat 
more  frequent.  In  summer,  mist  is  observed  only 
in  the  morning. 

Storms.— The  two  prevailing  theories  of 
storm  generation— that  of  an  ascoaskmal  central 
currait,  and  that  of  the  increase  of  ener^ 
through  the  liberation  of  heat — are  reviewed  in 
the  "American  Meteorological  Journal,"  by 
Prof.  H.  A.  Hfizen,  who  concludes  that  both 
are  unsubstantial  and  will  not  bear  scrutiny; 
that  there  can  be  no  release  of  latent  heat  aj 
precipitation  and  subsequent  increase  of  raeiKy 
through  the  partial  vacuum  induced ;  that  tioie 
processes  of  storm  formation  are  almost  wholly 
mdependent  of  temperature  distribution  in  a 
vertical  direction :  that  there  is  no  marked  ve> 
tical  ascending  air  column  in  a  storm  center, 
and  if  there  were  one  it  would  rapidly  bring  the 
whole  process  to  an  end;  and  tnat  the  winds 
which  blow  about  a  storm  center  are  radial,  or 
nearly  so.  at  the  outside,  bat  gradually  become 
more  and  more  tangential,  and  at  tne  center 
are  exactly  so.  Hence  there  u  no  need  of  a  ver- 
tical ascending  current ;  and  if  there  be  such  a 
current  it  can  only  be  at  the  center  of  the  dffl- 
turbance  or  of  the  curves  of  the  isobars. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  Europe 
to  secure  storm  warnings  through  the  Athuttie 
cables  have  not  been  successful,  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  over  the 
ocean.  Many  storms  pass  wide  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  others  originate  in  mid-ocean  or  die  out 
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there.  The  inTestigatioiis  ot  M.  Teissereno  de 
Bort  of  the  mean  positions  of  high  and  low 
pressores  in  the  Dorthem  hemisphere  for  the 
winters  since  18S8  indicate  correspondences  be< 
tween  those  great  centers  of  atmospheric  action 
and  different  types  of  weather.  It  also  appears 
that  during  each  season  the  centers  are  hmited 
in  number,  and  that  each  of  them  Then  dis- 
placed still  lies  within  a  definite  area.  During 
the  winter  season,  the  maxima  may  be  ar^ 
ranged  as  follows:  1.  The  maximum  of  Asia, 
which  generally  includes  two  parts  in  Siberia  or 
Russia;  2.  The  maximum  of  Madeira,  which 
also  is  sometimes  split  Dp  into  two  parts,  one 
over  the  ocean  and  the  other  over  Switzerland 
and  Central  Europe,  or  joining  with  a  fwrt  of 
the  high  pressures  of  Asia ;  8.  The  Bermuda 
maximum,  which  is  often  found  over  the.  east 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nova  Scotia ;  4.  The  continental  maxi- 
mum of  America,  which  usually  lies  over  the 
mountainous  parts;  and  5.  The  polar  maxi- 
mnm,  which  appears  over  Greenland,  Iceland,  or 
Norway.  The  minima  are,  1.  The  low  pressure 
situated  over  the  north  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
may  be  called  the  Iceland  minimum;  S.  An 
American  minimum,  generally  found  over  the 
Great  Lakes ;  and  3.  A  minimum  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  centering  generally  over  Nova  Zembla. 
The  maxima sndminima  may  combine,  but  there 
are  hardly  anr  conditions  when  at  least  three 
centers  ox  hign  pressure  and  two  centers  of  low 
OTessore  are  not  to  be  found  between  China  and 
California,  and  between  the  equator  and  80' 
north  I^itude.  When  the  posltionB  of  the 
high  and  low  pressures  are  known,  we  may  pro- 
ceed, like  the  naturalist,  and  learn,  from  the 
examination  of  some  portions,  those  which  are 
wanting  to  the  whole. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Average  Velocities  of  Low- 
Area  Storms  and  Upper  Air  Currents  in  the 
United  States,"  Gen.  Greely,  signal  officer,  ^ows 
that  the  decrease  in  velocity  of  the  former  is 
regular  and  unbroken  from  February  till  June, 
while  the  increase  is  nearly  as  regular  from  June 
to  February  again.  He  believes  that  the  average 
movement  of  Tow-area  storms  has  a  definite  re&- 
tion  to  the  veloeity  of  upper  air  currents. 

Obserrotions  by  Prof.  BSmstein  indicate  that 
mountains  situated  on  the  course  of  storms  ac- 
oelerate  their  movement  as  they  approach,  and 
retard  it  as  they  go  away.  The  presence  of  a 
river  delays  the  storm ;  and  sometimes,  when 
the  river  is  large,  and  the  storm  one  of  little  in- 
tensity, dissipates  it. 

The  "  Thunder-storm  Committee  "  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  reports  that  years  of 
greater  and  less  frequency  of  thunder-storms 
alternated  regularly  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  seventeen  years  from  1871  to 
1887.  The  average  yearly  number  was  thirty- 
nine.  The  CTeatest  number  occurred  in  July  and 
the  least  in  February  and  December. 

BalnfkIL— The  modem  views  on  the  forma- 
tion of  atmospheric  precipitates  are  set  forth  by 
Prof,  von  Bezold  as,  in  opposition  to  the  older 
views,  based  upon  strictly  scientific  principles. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  precipi- 
tates are  formed  by  the  mixing  of  cold  air  with 
■warm  moist  air,  when  the  temperature  falling  to 
a  mean,  so  muc^  moisture  most  be  condensed  as 


corresponds  to  the  lower  saturation  point  result- 
ing from  the  process.  Now,  however,  it  is  known 
that  both  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  cold  air 
and  the  heat  set  free  by  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  must  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  in 
reality  very  little  moisture  is  precipitated.  Pre- 
cipitation occurs  only  when  a  saturated  mass  of 
air  is  directly  cooled,  such  oooling  being  brought 
about  in  nature  chiefly  by  radiation  and  by  the 
upward  flow  of  currents  of  air.  Hence  the  pre- 
cipitations which  take  ^lace  on  the  lofty  sidra  of 
mountains  when  the  air  rises  along  them,  as  a 
result  of  having  been  warmed,  and  in  cyclones. 
Since  warm  dry  air  is  carried  into  the  cyclone 
from  the  anti-cycl<me,  the  clouds  formed  at  the 
edge  of  the  cyclone  are  snbseqaenUy  absorbed ; 
thus  the  cIoucU  are  most  dense  in  the  center, 
where  the  pressure  is  a  minimum,  and  are  pro- 
gressively less  dense  toward  the  periphery. 

According  to  Prof.  Loomis  ("  Contributions  to 
Meteorology,"  Chapter  III),  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  heavy  rainfall  begin  with  the  fact  that 
the  northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds,  on  ap- 
proaching the  belt  of  calms  near  the  equator, 
and  being  gradually  deflected  upward,  are  cooled 
by  expansion,  so  that  the  vapor  is  condensed 
and  the  belt  of  calms  becomes  a  belt  of  rain.  A 
second  cause  is  the  influence  of  mountains,  for 
when  a  strong  wind  meets  a  mountain,  it  is 
forced  up  its  slope  and  elevated  into  a  colder 
region,  and  cooled  to  precipitation.  Another 
favorable  condition  is  proximity  to  the  ocean, 
especially  when  the  prevailing  wind  comes  from 
the  sea.  Great  and  non-periodic  depressions  of 
the  barometer  are  also  always  accompanied  by 
rain ;  and  the  average  tracks  of  these  depressions 
are  marked  by  an  excess  of  rainfall.  Among 
the  unfavorable  conditions  to  rain  are  fresh 
winds  blowing  in  a  nearly  uniform  direction 
throughout  the  year ;  and  a  position  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  a  range  of  mountains  running  in 
a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
prevalent  wind.  Where  there  is  a  second  range 
of  mountains,  par^lel  and  within  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  first,  the  infinence  of  this 
cause  is  considerably  intensified ;  and  this  dimi- 
nution is  still  more  decided  when  a  place  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  or  nearly  so.  Elevated 

Etateaus  have  generally  less  rainfall  than  insn- 
tted  mountain  peaks  of  an  equal  elevation.  An- 
other condition  unfavorable  to  rainfall  is  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  the  author 
gives  three  special  causes — remoteness  from  the 
ocean,  measured  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
prevalent  wind  proceeds,  areas  of  high  baromet- 
ric pressure,  and— to  a  certain  extent — high  lati- 
tudes. Moderate  barometric  depression  seems 
to  be  as  favorable  to  great  rainfall  as  racixemely 
great  depression.  One  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  rain  in  the  United  States  is  an  unsta- 
ble condition  of  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 
an  unusually  high  temperature  combined  with 
unusual  humidity.  Frequently  associated  with 
this  as  another  very  common  cause  is  a  cold 
northerly  or  westerly  wind  in  the  western  seg- 
ment of  the  low  area,  and  proximity  to  the  ocean 
or  to  a  large  inland  sea.  Various  results  re- 
vealed by  the  tables  which  Prof.  Loomis  has  corn- 
pi!^,  indicate  that  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  over  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
great  rainfalls  are  generally  associated  with  a 
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barometrio  pressure  somewhat  below  the  mean, 
and  the  precipitation  occurs  chiefly  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  a  low  area.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  latitude  88°, 
the  amount  of  rain  that  fails  while  the  barometer 
is  deseendit^  is  verr  much  greater  (nearlv  three 
times  at  Fuladetpnia)  than  that  which  falls 
while  the  barometer  is  rising.  AdTancing  west- 
ward, the  ratio  of  precipitation  while  the  barom- 
eter is  falling,  compared  with  that  when  it  is 
rising,  changes  eomewhat  rapidly,  and  is  re- 
duced, before  reaching  the  Hissiuippi  river,  to 
1-82. 

The  influence  of  the  presence  of  hills  upon 
rainfall  is  illustrated  br  W.  C.  Dolberok'a  com- 
parisons for  tenyears  of  the  precipitation  at  the 
observatory  at  Hong-Kong,  about  100  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  on  Victoria  Peak,  about  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rainfall  at  the  peak  exceeds 
the  record  at  the  observatory  by  about  one  sixth ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  oiroumstance 
that  the  mountain  presemts  an  obstacle  to  the 
wuod  from  whatever  side  it  blows,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  air  is  forced  to  rise,  and  being 
thereby  cooled,  it  precipitates  more  moisture  in 
the  form  of  rain.  Eveu  when  the  air  is  moder- 
ately dry  at  sea  level,  its  temperature  may  be 
decreased  below  the  dew  point  in  the  course  of 
such  a  rise.  The  oomparatively  greater  r^fall 
in  hilly  districts,  Mr.  Dolberck  believes,  must  be 
attributed  to  this,  for  a  hill  must,  of  course,  exer- 
cise its  influence  at  a  distance  all  round. 

The  exceedingly  abundant  rainfall  of  the  for^ 
est  region  of  the  Aruwhimi  river  in  Central  Af- 
rica is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  moisture 
wfaidi  is  carried  over  the  continent  by  the  pre- 
TaiUng  landward  winds  from  the  Atlantic 
which,  however,  have  to  cross  mountains  ana 
encounter  a  cold  coast  current,  both  factors  un- 
fitting them  for  precipitation  so  far  inland.  A 
review  in  "  Nature "  of  Mr.  Stanley's  narrative 
finds  the  cause  in  the  winds  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  discovers  in  this  su- 
perabundance of  rain  a  oonflrmation  of  his  theory 
of  dynamic  cooling.  Tb^  equatorial  position  of 
the  Aruwhimi  baan  and  its  seat  in  the  heart  of 
the  African  continent  determine  it,  he  thinks,  as 
the  seat  of  ascending  currents  which  suffer  dy- 
namic cooling  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Similar  con- 
ditions exist  in  upper  Assam,  which  is  likewise 
girt  by  mountains  and  clad  with  a  dense  forest, 
where  the  rainfall  is  over  100  inches  a  year.  As 
the  result  of  a  l<mg  study  of  the  r&inull  of  In- 
dia, Mr.  Blanford  has  become  convinced  **  that 
dynamic  cooling,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  rain,  is 
at  all  events  the  only  cause  of  any  importance. 

Lord  Rosse  has  described  a  black  rain  that 
was  observed  during  a  thunderstorm,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  in  the  counties  of  Oalwa^,  King's, 
and  Tipperarr,  Ireland.  The  water  in  barrels 
was  black,  "  uke  ink,"  and  a  dedded  blackness 
and  scum  were  observed  in  the  pools  on  the 
ground.  An  examined  sample  of  tne  water  was 
dark  blue  at  first,  but  afterward  became  pale 
reddish  brown  and  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
solid  matter  in  suspension. 

The  results  of  Inrof.  A.  Woeikoff's  researches 
on  the  influence  of  a  snow  covering  on  the  chu- 
acter  of  the  winter  and  spring  and  its  general 
inflUenoe  on  the  soil,  climate,  and  weather  are 
given  in  a  book  which  he  has  published  on  that 


subject  (Vienna  and  Olmutz,  1889).  Heteondo- 
gists  in  India  have  found  that  the  quantity  <A 
the  snow-fall  of  the  Himalayas  in  winter  and 
spring  exercises  an  important  influenoe  on  the 
monsoon  rains  of  the  npp«  provinces  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  diivioas  effects  of  the 
snow  covering  is  the  protection  of  the  ground 
against  frost.  The  late  additional  observations 
on  this  subject  are  of  much  value,  particulariy 
at  the  Russian  polar  station  S^astyr,  in  the 
Lena  delta.  Concerning  the  differential  cool- 
ing effect  of  a  snoW'«sheet  on  the  atmosphere 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  bare  surface,  we 
have  observations  at  Upsala,  Sweden,  during 
fonrteen  years  which  show  differences  ranging 
from  8'S°  to  lO-S"  Fahr.  Certain  anomalies 
in  the  winter  temperatures  of  Asia  and  parts  of 
Norih  America  are  explained  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  lower  temperatures  coincide  with  the 
prevalence  of  snow  and  via  veraa.  In  oonsider- 
ing  the  effects  on  springs  and  rivets,  we  find 
that,  in  latitudes  where  tne  winter  cold  is  suffi- 
cient to  freeze  the  ground  to  a  considen^^ 
depth,  if  heavy  snow  tails  before  the  cold  has 
penetrated  deeply,  the  protection  thereby  af- 
forded allows  the  ground  to  thaw  by  conduc- 
tion from  the  lower  strata,  so  that 't^  water 
from  various  sources  soaks  into  the  vM  and  af- 
fords a  supply  that  maintains  the  rivers  in  more 
or  less  fullness  tiirougfa  tiie  succeeding  summer; 
but  if  the  ground  freezes  deeply  before  the  snow 
falls,  the  thaw-waters  in  the  spring  are  confined 
to  the  surface,  swell  the  rivers  into  floods,  and, 
none  entering  the  ground,  no  supply  is  stored 
up  for  the  summer  now. 

The  height  from  which  a  fall  of  hail  took  place 
has  been  estimated  by  M.  0.  Dnf  our,  whose  ob- 
servations were  made  under  nnusuatlv  favoiabla 
conditions,  at  1,653  metres  above  tne  ground. 
Other  observers  have  calciilated  that  hail  can  be 
found  at  heights  of  2,000  metres  and  upward. 

The  amount  of  impurity  gathered  by  rain  dar^ 
ing  its  fall,  which  is  found  to  depend  more  on 
the  number  of  showers  than  on  the  total  rainfall, 
has  been  studied  b^  Mr.  George  Gray  at  Lincoln, 
New  Zealand,  during  flve  years  of  observation. 
The  author  finds  that  an  acre  of  land  at  Lincoln 
receives  annually  (in  38*0  inches  of  rain)  about 
179  pounds  of  dissolved  solids.  Of  these,  60*5 
pounds  consist  of  chlorine,  15  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride,  and  a  little  more  than  2  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  one  half  of  which  is  in  nitnc  acid 
and  Uie  remainder  in  ammonium  eompounds 
and  organic  matter.  The  large  amount  of  dito- 
rine  is  accounted  tot  by  the  nearness  of  Lincoln 
to  the  sea. 

The  year  was  remarkable  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  of  the  American  continent,  particularly 
along  the  strip  between  New  Tork  city  and  Vir- 
ginia, for  aa  excessive  and  almost  ccmtinnoDs 
rainfall.  The  records  of  the  Central  Park  Ob- 
servatory, New  York  city,  show  that  it  rained 
there  on  123  days  and  snowed  on  thirteen  days, 
ffiving  a  total  rainfall  of  66  inches.  This  is  the 
brgest  amount  recorded  during  the  twenty-one 
years  that  this  series  of  observations  have  been 
kept  up.  The  largret  previous  amount  was 
58-32  inches  in  1886.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall for  the  past  twenty  years  lias  been  43*15 
inches.  Bunnff  1888  there  were  9,295  hours  of 
sunshine  out  t>f  a  possible  4,984  honrB»  and  thoe 
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were  only  69  days  in  which  clouds  did  not  pass 
over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  observations  at 
the  Sienal  Service  Office  in  New  York  city  show 
that  the  heaviest  rainf&ll  took  place  in  July,  the 
unount  for  that  mont^  haTine  oeen  9*68  inches. 
Next  was  September,  with  7'«  inches.  Some  of 
the  heaviest  downpours  were  <mly  local  showers. 
Thos,  while  in  New  York  city  Joly  was  the  wet- 
test month  of  the  year  and  3*37  inches  fell  on  the 
27th,  in  the  Catskuts  no  rain  fell  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  month.  A  great  excess  of  rain- 
fall over  the  normal  was  aUn  observed  at  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  Norfolk  and  Lynchburg, 
Ya.  To  the  north  and  east  of  New  York,  as  at 
Block  Island,  Boston,  Portland  and  Eastport, 
He.,  the  taia&dl  was  below  the  normal.  The 
year  was  also  remarkable  in  New  Yoric  for  the 
mildness  and  equability  of  its  temperature.  The 
extremes  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  were 
alike  of  unusually  rare  occurrence.  The  maxi- 
mum  temperature  on  the  9th  of  June  was  91°, 
and  the  minimum,  Feb,  24,  was  8"  below  zero. 
The  observatories  of  Western  Europe  remarked 
a  period  of  less  than  normal  mean  annual  tem- 
perature from  1865  to  1888  IndusiTe,  during 
which  thirty-one  out  of  the  finty-el^t  months 
were  cooler  than  the  normal. 

Eleetrieity. — Some  interesting  observations 
on  the  cliaraoter  of  lightning  were  made  at  the 
top  of  tlie  Washington  Monument,  five  hundred 
ieet  above  the  streets  of  tiie  city  of  Washington 
during  thunder-storms  in  1886.  Sparks  passed 
almost  continuously  between  the  suspending 
wire  and  the  case  of  the  electrometer.  The 
*'  sparking  "  between  the  collector  and  the  ground 
having  ceased,  it  was  found  that  when  thunder- 
f^ouds  an  approaching  the  electrometer  needle 
responds  to  uieir  presence  and  ts  very  active, 
ana  after  considerable  oscillation  begins  to  move 
steadily  in  one  direction,  as  if  subject  to  a  grad- 
ually increasing  pull,  unul  a  sudden  drop  to  zero 
occurs,  and  with  it  the  flash  of  lightning.  The 
steady  movements  of  the  needle  are  tnen  re- 
eumed.  The  process  is  thus  repeated  with  every 
flash.  It  is  in  this  way  possible  to  know  just 
when  a  flash  is  going  to  occur.  Peculiar  sensa- 
tions are  sometimes  undeij^itme  during  thunder- 
Btorms  by  surveying  parties,  which  cease  when- 
ever a  flash  of  lightning  occurs.  The  monu- 
ment observation  explains  these  experiences,  and 
proves  that  every  lightning  flash  relieves  the 
eiectriciQ  tension. 

Some  remarkable  effects  were  observed  from 
a  flash  of  lightning  that  struck  a  windmill  at 
Upminster,  Essex,  England,  Sept  2.  The  flash 
appeared  as  a  netwoni  of  flame  that  threw  off 
thousands  of  sparks.  The  direction  of  the 
flash,  as  shown  by  its  effects,  was  from  earUi 
to  cloud.  One  branch  of  it  passed  through  an 
iron  chain  that  hung  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
mill,  fusing  the  lin&  when  they  touched.  An- 
other branch  tore  up  the  lead  lining  of  a  gutter 
along  which  it  passed,  at  every  juncnon  holding 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  while  another 
branch  perforated  a  board  from  within  outward. 
The  whole  charge  joined  on  reaching  the  iron- 
work of  the  sails,  and,  passing  from. this,  entered 
the  wood,  when  the  framework  was  shattered, 
the  shutters  smashed  and  thrown  about,  bolts 
were  broken,  and  the  main  shaft  was  splintered. 
lATge  pieces  were  thrown  flfty  yards. 


Observations  on  the  aurora  borealis  were  made 
at  the  Swedish  International  Polar  Station  in 
Spitzbergen  in  1882-'83  by  Mr.  Carlheim-GvUen- 
skiOld.  The  position  of  the  corona  was  found 
to  be  nearly  m  the  magnetic  zenith,  and  not  in 
the  same  vertical  as  ttie  highest  point  of  the 
arch,  thus  (xpnflrming  the  measurements  made 
during  the  past  century  by  Wilcke,  Mairan, 
and  others.  The  breadth  of  the  auroral  arches 
varies  with  their  elevation  above  the  horizon. 
The  arches  consist  of  rays  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breadth,  and  converging  toward  Uie 
magnetic  zenith.  Thus  tiiey  form  a  long  fringe 
of  rays  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle,  suspended 
like  a  eurt^n  from  east  to  wrat,  but  with  a  small 
extent  of  breadth  from  north  to  south.  If  this 
curtain  of  rays  moves  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith,  the  breadth  varies  according  to  the  laws 
of  perspective.  Besides  the  arches  and  rays,  the 
auroral  light  sometimes  formed  a  true  spherical 
zone  parallel  with  the  earth's  surface,  thus  float- 
ing in  space  as  a  horizontal  layer  of  light,  often 
crossed  oy  several  arches.  These  zones  were 
api)arently  much  broader  in  the  zenith  than  at 
their  extremities  nearer  to  the  horizon.  While 
the  movement  of  the  arches  has  generally  been 
reported  as  from  north  to  south  at  places  sit- 
uated to  the  south  of  the  maximum  zone,  and 
from  the  opposite  direction  at  places  within  the 
maximum  zone,  at  Cape  Thorsden  (the  name  of 
the  station),  which  is  north  of  the  maximum 
zon&  but  very  near  it,  67*6  per  cent  of  the  au- 
roral arches  moved  from  the  north.  The  anom- 
alous forms  of  arches  were  very  frequent,  and 
were  made  a  matter  of  accurate  investigation. 
In  the  phenomena  of  waves  of  light  running 
al(Hig  the  arches—"  the  merry  duicers"— in  1Q3 
cases  the  waves  ran  from  west  to  east,  and  in  101 
from  east  to  vrest,  at  a  mean  angulu  velocity  of 
88*6"  per  second.  The  rays  were  sometimes  ob- 
served to  have  a  slow  proper  motion  from  west  to 
east,  or  vice  versa.  The  light  of  the  aurora  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  two  kinds — the  yellow  light, 
entirely  monochromatic,  and  showing  in  the 
spectroscope  the  yellow  line  of  AngstrCm,  and 
tne  crimson  or  violet  light,  which  is  resolved  in 
the  spectroscope  into  several  rays  and  band& 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  spectrum.  No  sound 
was  ever  heard  from  the  auroral  light. 

St.  Elmo's  fire  has  been  seen  and  studied  at 
various  times  at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory, 
where  it  takes  the  form  of  jets  of  light  on  Uie 
tops  of  all  ol^ects  that  stand  any  height  above 
the  general  level  of  the  roof  of  the  building. 
The  meteor  is  seen  on  an  average  six  hours  after 
the  lowest  reading  of  the  barometer  has  been 
recorded  in  a  depression  that  occurs  in  a  general 
lew-pressure  area ;  it  is  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  followed  by  a  falling  temperature ;  the  wind 
veers  consideraoly,  and  goes  on  veering  for  some 
time  after  its  appearance ;  and  it  is  attended  by 
heavy  -precipj^ion  in  the  form  of  snow-hail. 

In  tne  observations  of  Prof.  Assmann  at  the 
Sentis  (Switzerland)  on  St.  Elmo's  Are  the  phe- 
nomena were  acoustical  rather  than  optical. 

Winds.— A  comparison  of  average  wind  veloc- 
ities in  the  United  States  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Frank  Waldo,  who  draws  the  condusion  that 
there  are  in  ^neral  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  a  pnncipal  maximum  and  minimom  in 
March  and  August  respectively,  with  a  seoonda- 
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Tj  fall  maximum  and  winter  minimum;  the  lat- 
ter, hovBver,  is  variable  and  does  not  take  place 
for  the  same  months  in  the  different  regions. 
To  the  westward,  the  spring  maximum  gradualty 
changes  from  March  to  April ;  but  the  same  regu- 
larity does  not  exist  west  of  the  Mississippi  that 
has  neen  observed  in  tbe  Eastern  States.  For 
the  stations  west  of  the  Migsiasippi  valley  and 
the  Great  Plains,  the  minimum  occurs  in  Au- 
gust, but  for  those  futher  west  and  not  on  the 
coast,  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  delayed  till  later 
in  the  fall. 

In  the  relation  of  wind  velocity  to  latitude, 
while  a  oonsiderable  difference  was  shown  in  the 
wind  for  two  years— 1881, 1882— -between  which 
comparison  was  made  at  the  ocean,  each  year 
showed  a  maximum  at  about  50°  latitude,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  path  of  greatest  frequency  of  "  lows." 
For  the  mean  of  two  years  there  was  a  slow  in- 
crease from  33°  to  82°  and  a  rapid  increase  thence 
to  about  50°,  with  an  apparent  decrease  north  of 
this  line.  An  increase  with  latitude  was  also  ob- 
served in  stations  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
corresponding  stations  north,  beginning  at  v  ioka* 
burg.  It  is,  however,  as  yet  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  latitude  and 
bow  much  to  difference  in  altitude. 

Experiments  by  W.  H.  Dines  for  determining 
the  relation  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
and  the  pressure  it  exerts  upon  obstacles  opposed 
to  it  showed  that  a  pressure  of  one  pound  per 
square  foot  is  earred  oy  a  wind  of  a  little  over 
seventeen  miles  per  hour,  and  that  the  pressure 
upon  tbe  same  area  is  iooreaaed  by  increasing  the 
perimeter.  The  pressure  upon  any  surface  is  but 
slightly  altered  by  a  cone  or  rim  projecting  from 
the  back. 

In  a  memoir  on  "  General  Atmospheric  Move- 
ments," Von  Helmholtz  sug^^ts  that  wind  ve- 
looities,  which  might  otherwise  be  much  greater 
than  the)'  are,  are  limited,  not  so  much  oy  the 
Motion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  by  the 
mingling  and  interference  of  different  strata  and 
currents  in  the  atmosphere  itself. 

In  a  "  Review  of  some  Important  Tornado  Lit- 
erature" published  in  the  "American  Meteorolog- 
ical Journal,"  Mr.  Frank  Waldo  takes  notice  of 
the  dwcriptions  of  tornadoes  and  the  older  and 
modem  tlwories  on  the  subject.  For  descriptions 
we  have  to  look  entirely  to  American  literature, 
and  can  find  little  of  scientific  value  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  "  Siliiman's  Journal."  The 
data  of  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  were  known 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  our  Weather 
Bureau,  are  summarized  in  Beye's  "  Die  Wirbel- 
itarme,"  which  was  published  in  1879.  The  ea- 
tablishment  of  the  signal  Service  Weather  Bu- 
reau  gave  opportunity  for  making  a  sy3temat|p 
studv  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  improvea 
by  J'inley,  Ferrel,  Hinrichs,  and  others.  The  be- 
ginning of  what  is  now  considered  the  true  ex- 

Slanation  was  made  in  Beye's  publication  and 
'errel's  earlier  work,  between  which  it  is  difficult 
to  settle  satisfactorily  all  the  questions  of  priority. 
In  a  laterpaper  ("  Meteorological  Researches," 
Part  II,  Washington,  1880)  Ferrel  published  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  "  principles  on  which 
he  regarded  the  theory  of  tornadoes  to  be  found- 
ed. His  latest  and  most  complete  paper  is  em- 
bodied in  his  "  Recent  Advances  in  Meteorology," 
Washington,  1885.    In  the  former  paper,  cod- 


udering  tornadoes  as  "  simply  qwdal  eaaeB  <tf  cy- 
clones," he  modified  his  amUysiB  of  the  latter  pba- 
nomena  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  tomadoea. 
In  the  latter  paper  the  applic^on  of  his  dynam- 
ics of  cyclones  to  tornadoes  required  much  mod- 
ification as  regards  friction  ana  the  effect  of  tbe 
deQeotive  force  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  in- 
itial state  of  the  tornado  was  found  to  depend 
simply  on  the  condition  of  unstable  equiliteiuni 
for  saturated  air  at  the  existing  temperature; 
and  in  this  respect  also  the  reasoning  was  differ- 
ent from  that  applied  to  cyclones.  Almost  si- 
multaneously witn  Ferrers  publication  appeared 
Quldbet^  and  Mohn's  "  Etudes  sur  les  Hoave- 
ments  de  I'Atmosphere,"  which  are  mentioned  as 
beingof  thehiehest  importance  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  action  of  tornadoes.  Acoording 
to  Prof.  Mohn,  temadoes  are  formed  by  osoenf 
ing  air  currents  which  are  having  their  vapor 
constantly  condensed  above.  They  are  vio^nt 
secondary  whirlwinds  which  are  formed  on  the 
warmer  southern  side  of  the  primary  cyclones. 
Spouts,  and  partly  at  least  also  tornadoes,  origi- 
nato  when  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  eQni- 
librium.  Davis's  "  Whirlwind  Cyclones  and  Tor- 
nadoes "  and  Spmng's  "  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorolo- 
gie"  are  also  recommended.  Tbe  former  is 
popular  in  style  and  historically  comprehensiTe^ 

The  Signal  Service  has  directed  that  none  of 
its  observers  shall  hereafter  notice  in  his  official 
reports  any  storm  as  a  tornado  unless  it  shall 
be  a  violent  local  storm  in  connection  with 
which  is  noted  (by  day)  a  well-defined,  pendent, 
funnel-shaped  cloudy  With  attendant  rotary  winds 
of  sufficient  violence,  over  a  well-marked  path, 
to  uproot  trees,  prostrate  dwellings,  carry  heavy 
objects  long  distances,  or  otherwise  leave  plain 
evidence  of  aDusually  violent  and  rotary  wind 
currents.  Tbe  essential  feature  of  the  definition 
is  the  chaiacterisUo  cloud  funnel. 

It  is  sud  in  the  •'Pilot  Chart "  of  the  ITnited 
States  I^drographio  Bureau  that  whenever 
whiriwinds,  wateivspouts,  or  tornadoes  occur,  it 
is  in  connection  with  a  genend  cyclonic  storm  of 
large  area.  The  principles  involved  in  their 
formation  are  almost  identicfd  with  those  that 
determine  the  formation  of  a  tropical  cyclone — 
that  is,  great  contrasts  of  temperature  and  moist- 
ure between  adjacent  layers  of  air.  In  the 
United  States  and  off  our  coasts  tiiey  may  thoe- 
fore  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  to  the  south- 
ward of  a  storm  center,  where  cold,  6it,  north- 
erly winds  blow  over  and  mingle  with  warm, 
moist  air  from,  the  southward.  But  local  con- 
ditions of  prrasure,  temperature,  and  moisture 
may  cause  uceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  has  described  the  observa- 
tions of  the  sea  breeze  made  bv  him  in  1887  at 
coast  and  inland  stations  in  Massachusetts  and 
southeastern  Kew  Hampshire.  He  found  that 
about  10  A.  M.  the  sea  breeze  began  to  blow  nor- 
mally to  the  coast.  Later  in  the  day  it  pene- 
trated farther  Inland  on  the  north  shore  (north 
of  Boston)  than  on  the  south  shore.  It  appeared 
that  the  diurnal  range  of  temperature,  which  is 
diminished  on  the  coast  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
breeze,  is  not  lessened  at  the  inland  stations. 
This  seems  Remarkable,  since  tbe  motion  of  the 
sea  breeze  inland  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  oetween  land  and  sea. 
But,  although  the  sea  breeze  is  apparently  heated 
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□p  to  the  temperature  of  the  land  breeze  at  in- 
land stations,  this  may  be  only  in  its  lower  las- 
ers. The  general  theory  that  the  sea  breeze  is 
caused  by  me  differeuce  of  temperature  between 
the  land  and  water  requires  the  breeze  to  bwn 
at  the  shore  and  extend  its  area  seaward,  while 
observation  shows  that  the  breeze  begins  out  at 
sea  and  works  its  way  in  shore.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained by  supBpsing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
air  is  not  establish^,  but  is  in  process  of  estab- 
lishment, and  that  the  quick,  morning  expansion 
of  the  land  air  causes  a  rerene  giament  at  the 
shore  line,  turning  the  surface  winds  toward  the 
sea.  This  gradient  disappears  as  the  expansion 
of  the  air  canses  an  upper  outflow,  and  then  the 
inland  profi;rpss  of  the  sea  breeze  is  effected. 
There  should  in  this  case  be  a  difFerence  of  baro- 
metric pressure  at  land  and  sea  stations,  and 
such  obserratioDS  of  pressure  and  temperature 
have  been  made  by  Blanford  in  India.  The 
depth  of  the  sea  breeze  was  determined  by  bal- 
loon observations  at  Coney  Island  to  be  between 
800  and  400  feet  On  monntainons  islands  the 
diurnal  valley  breeze  is  confirmed  by  the  sea 
breeze.  The  diurnal  change  in  the  wind's  direc- 
tion at  coast  stations  is  explained  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  deflected  by 
the  earth's  rotation. 

Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  a  paper  on  irind  ac- 
tion in  Egypt,  based  on  his  own  recent  observa- 
tions in  the  Nile  delta,  says  the  underlying  mo- 
tions of  the  delta  are  depression  on  the  coast 
and  upheaval  at  Ismailtyeh.  Above  these  move- 
ments great  changes  have  been  made  by  wind 
action ;  in  some  sites  at  least  eight  feet  of  ground 
have  been  removed  and  deposited  in  the  water. 
Tbia  has  partly  caused  the  great  retreat  of  the 
Red  Sea  head,  and  tends  to  fona  the  character- 
is  tic  swamps  of  this  district 

Another  example  of  erosion  by  wind  action 
has  been  described  in  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  M,  Coute]ean,-a8  to  be  seen  at  Cor- 
inth in  a  cavern  through  which  an  old  amphi- 
theatre commnnicates  with  the  beach.  The  mils 
of  this  cavern,  which  is  formed  in  the  sandstone 
stratum  at  the  foot  of  the  cHff,  are  extremely 
rugged  and  irregularly  corroded,  and  nowhere 
show  traces  of  human  workmanship.  The  tun- 
nel could  not  have  been  excavated  either  by  the 
rains  or  the  rnnning  waters,  and  its  existence 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  action  of  the  sands 
playing  on  a  point  of  least  resistance  under  the 
influence  of  tne  fierce  northern  gales  prevalent 
in  this  region. 

BIbliograpliy. — Besides  official  reports,  the 
bulletins  and  special  papers  of  meteorological 
stations,  and  periodicals,  the  more  important 
American  meteorolo^cal  publications  of  recent 
di^  include  Prot  William  Perre's  "Popular 
Treatise  on  the  Winds."  Cleveland  Aobe's 
**  Treatise  on  Meteorological  Apparatos  uid 
Methods,**  and  a  study  by  Prof.  Gustavns  Hin- 
rich  of  "Tornadoes  and  Derechos,"  '  The  re- 
ports of  the  Signal  Office  contain  the  details  of 
weather  phenomena  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  publications  of  the  Hydrograpbic  Bureau 
of  the  Kavy  Department  are  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  ocean  weather.  The  New  Eng- 
land Meteorological  Society  publishes  regular 
bulletins  of  observations  recorded  at  the  stations 
with  which  it  is  in  close  correspondence.  The 


records  of  observations  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory, Masa,  are  published  under  the  direction  of 
A.  Lawrence  Roteh.  The  Astronomical  Observ- 
atory of  Harvard  College  has  published  a  sum- 
mary of  meteorological  observations  made  during 
the  years  1840  to  1888  indnsive.  The  "Amer- 
ican Meteorological  Journal,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
^ves  discussions  of  living  meteorological  ques- 
tions by  students  and  observers.  The  Argentine 
Meteorological  Office,  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Q.  Davis,  has  published  a  volume  em- 
bodying the  results  of  dimatological  observa- 
tions made  at  selected  Nations  in  different  i»rta 
of  the  republic  since  1872.  Many  papers  of 
practical  or  theoretical  value  have  appeared  in 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  English  Meteorological 
Society."  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford's  "  Guide  to  the 
Climates  and  Weather  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
*Bnrmah,  and  the  Storms  of  the  Indian  Seas  "  is 
an  important  contribution  to  general  dimatol- 
Of  similar  character  is  the  Busaian  A. 
Woeikofl*8  study  of  the  "Influence  of  Snow 
Covering  on  Soil,  Climate,  and  Weather,"  which 
is  published  in  German  at  Vienna.  Prof.  A. 
Blytt's  "  Variation  of  Climate  in  Course  of  Time  " 
is  of  great  value  in  this  study.  Herr  H.  Fritz  has 
publuhed  at  Leipsic  a  treatise  on  the  most  im- 
portant periodical  phenomena  of  meteorology 
and  cosmology.  To  general  climatology  beloni^ 
also  H.  Zenke's  "Distribution  of  Heat  over  tne 
Earth's  Surface  "  (Berlin).  J.  Eiessling's  "  Inves- 
tigations of  Atmospheric  Disturbances  and  Twi-  ' 
lis;ht  Phenomena  that  followed  the  Krakatoa 
i&uption,"  with  the  Report  of  the  British  Kra- 
kat(^  Commission,  comprehend  what  has  been 
ascertained  on  that  subject.  The  "Equatorial 
Limits  of  Snow-fall "  has  been  discussed  by  H. 
Fischer  (Leipsic).  The  latest  attitude  of  me- 
teorology, especially  with  relation  to  geographi- 
cal questions,  has  been  reviewed  by  S.  GQnther 
(Munich).  In  a  similar  line  is  R.  Dove's  "  Cli- 
mate of  Extra-Tropical  South  Africa,  as  bearing 
on  Geographical  and  Economical  Considera- 
tions" (German^  Weather-forecasting  has  been 
discussed  in  our  own  signal-service  reports,  by 
Th.  Kirsch  (Breslau),  and  by  H.  Treisbann  (Pa- 
derbom),  and  in  the  papers  of  the  meteorologi- 
cal societies.  The  New  England  Meteorological 
Society  has  instituted  a  specul  study  of  thunder- 
storms, and  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  the 
subject  have  appeared  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  Q.  Plant^'s  "  Elec- 
trical Phenomena  of  the  Atmosphere,"  Krebe's 
studies  at  Hambutv  from  1878  to  1887,  Boeh- 
mer's  studies  of  e^trical  phenomena  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Kiggenbach's  review  of  the 
storms  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  at  Basle, 
and  the  instructions  published  by  the  Prussian 
Meteorological  Office,  contribute  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  phenomena.  J.  Hann  (Leipsic)  has 
published  "  InvflstigBtions  of  the  Daily  Oscilla- 
tions of  the  Barometer";  W.  J.  Van  Bebber 
(Leipsic),  contributions  to  knowledge  of  daily 
periods  of  wind  velocity  on  the  German  coasts ; 
A.  Ledendorf  (Berlin),  a  treatise  on  the  meteoro- 
logical, physiologioal,  and  therapeutic  relations 
of  "High-Altitude  Climates";  J.  M.  Pemter 
(Leipsic),  "Measurements  of  Radiation  at  the 
Sonnblick  Observatory  for  February,  1888  "  ;  E. 
Von  Frey  (Dorpat),  estimates  of  the  carbonic' 
acid  content  of  the  atmosphere  at  Dorpat  from 
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September,  1888,  to  Jaly,  1889 ;  and  W.  J.  Vtut 
Betiber,  at  Stuttgart,  a  "  Tert-Bbok  of  Meteor- 
oloCT  for  Students  aud  for  Practical  Use." 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Bibliography  of  Meteor- 
ology," by  tue  Signal  Service  Office  at  'Washing- 
ton, includes  all  the  titles  ot  books  Mid  articles 
bearing  on  the  sal^ect  of  temperature  to  the 
close  of  1881.  Similar  titleSiOorering  the  period 
from  1883  to  1877,  have  been  prepared,  to  be 
given  hereafter. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnreh. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
1889,  as  they  are  given  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the 
Annuid  Conferences"  for  1889;  Number  of  an- 
nual conferences  and  missions,  139 ;  of  tatTeling 
preachers,  18,279,  vith  1,779  on  trial ;  of  local 
preachers,  18,455;  of  members,  1,998,293;  of 
probationers,  338,170;  total  of  members  and* 
probationers,  3,336,468 ;  of  baptisms,  74,015  of 
children  and  101,0^  of  adults;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  35,600,  with  887,193  officers  and  teachers, 
and  3,333,738  pupils ;  of  churches,  33,108 ;  prob- 
able value  of  the  same,  999,544,598 ;  number  of 
parsonages,  8,082,  having  a  probable  value,  of 
fl8,886,l93.  Conference  contributions  for  be- 
nevolent causes :  Por  the  Board  of  Church  Ex- 
tension, $151,239 ;  for  the  Sunday-School  Union, 
$23,870;  for  the  Tract  Society,  |21,08S;  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  $103,991 ;  for  the  Freed- 
.  men's  Aid  and  Soutfaem  Education  Society,  $97,- 
*  956;  tor  the  American  Bible  Society,  $84368; 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  $1,011,811 ;  for  con- 
ference claimants,  $317,490.  There  were  also  re- 
corded contributions  of  $206,680  for  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Misstonanr  Society,  and  $99,654  for  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  Oeneral  Committee  of  Church  Extension 
met  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Kot.  31.  The  treasure 
reported  that  the  receipts  of  the  board  for  the 
year  had  been :  On  the  General  fund,  available 
lor  general  work,  donations,  etc.,  $188,193 ;  on 
the  Loan  fund,  $94,586 ;  total,  $377,779.  The  en- 
tire receipts  since  the  organization  of  the  board 
had  been  $8,735,899,  and  the  whole  number  of 
grants  made  had  been  7,066.  The  Loan  fond 
had  grown  steadily,  and  now  returned  a  total 
capiQ,  in  cash  and  productive  property,  of 
$&18,^;  of  which  amonnt  $867,193  remained 
subject  to  annuity^.  Glrants  were  out  to  288 
churches,  in  donations  and  loans,  to  the  amount 
of  $108,140,  while  applications  were  on  file  from 
39  churches,  asking  for  $16,550,  m^ing  the 
amount  required  for  work  dready  in  hand  $119,- 
690.  The  society  owns  a  building  valued  at 
$81,164,  on  which  it  is  indebted  $19,657.  Ap- 


propriations were  made  far  the  msnhig  jnt 
and  contributions  asked  for,  to  the  amoaqt  of 
$258,850. 

The  annnal  meetingof  the  Board  of  Ednca* 
tion  was  held  in  New  York,  Dec  4.  The  treas- 
nrer*s  .report  showed  tiiat  the  collections  had  in- 
creasedduring  the  year  from  $81,037  to  $43,376, 
or  86  per  cent,  and  the  return  loans  from  $jL375 
to  $2,807,  or  24  per  cent.  The  total  income  from 
all  sources  had  been  about  $57,000,  and  the 
amount  of  invested  funds  was  about  $313,000; 
The  sum  of  $42,500  was  appropriated  for  stu- 
dents during  the  corrent  school  year.  Ei^t 
hundred  students  in  one  hundred  schools  had 
been  aided,  and  the  whole  number  of  benefleia- 
ries  to  date  was  3,687.  Measnves  wne  disonaed 
concerning  the  adoption  of  an  annuity  plan  for 
receiving  funds  and  for  seonring  a  better  form 
for  educational  statistics. 

The  receipts  from  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the 
Sunday-School  Union  during  the  four  years  end- 
ing in  1888  were  $78,714.  Orants  of  money  had 
been  made  to  8,600  schools,  while  the  grants  to 
Sunday-school  work  in  foreign  lands  had 
amounted  to  $10,000.  The  aggregate  circnlatiMl 
of  English  Sunday-school  periodicals  for  the  year 
had  bmn  27,312,700  copies,  and  of  Oerman  peri- 
odicals, 1,689,600  copies;  in  addition  to  these 

Eablications  1.109,363  volumes  had  been  pub- 
shed  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
India,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

The  leoeipts  of  the  Tract  Society  for  foor 
vears  had  been  $67,164,  Grants  of  money  had 
Deen  made  to  Sweeden,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  In- 
dia, China,  Corea,  and  Mexico  amounting  to 
$31,000.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  new  tracts 
had  been  added  to  the  list,  besides  184  newtiads 
in  German,  and  tracts  in  Froich,  Spanish,  Itil- 
ian,  Swedish,  and  Bohemian. 

The  Epworth  League,  which  was  organixed  m 
May,  1889,  by  the  union  of  several  young  peo- 
ple s  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the 
youth  of  the  Church  in  active  Christian  work, 
and  of  enlarging  their  religious  emerience,  bad, 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1889, 1,500  enrolled 
chapters  or  local  leagues,  and  more  than  60,000 
members. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society  were  held  in 
Cincinnati,  beginning  Dec.  14..  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  had  been  $221,843,  and  the 
expenditures  $318,368.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
society  was  $183^^^  The  institntiona  support- 
ed by  the  society  an  represented  in  the  tmkm- 
ing  table: 
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The  report  of  the  correspoEdiny  secretary  as- 
sumed that  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  entire 
educational  work  under  the  care  of  a  single  soci- 
ety had  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  Church. 
As  touching  the  relation  of  the  raoes  iu  the  sys- 
tem of  schools  in  the  South,  the  polioy  of  the 
Cboxch  ma  clear  and  defined,  tad  oould  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  1,  one  society  and  adminis- 
tration for  the  people  and  conferences ;  2,  schools 
among  white  people  and  schools  among  colored 
people  to  be.Bo  located  as  best  to  serre  the  in- 
tenots  of  the  conferences  to  be  benefited;  8, 
no  exclusion  on  aceount  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition.  Separation  in  sdiools,  as  in  con- 
ferences, to  be  by  the  Toluotarr  choice  of  the 
people  themselres.  Steps  had  been  taken  dur- 
ine  the  y^  looking  to  a  more  perfect  grading 
and  unifVing  of  the  schools  in  the  South.  It  had 
been  decided  by  the  Executiye  Committee  to  des- 
ignate, among  the  colored  people,  eight  central 
schools,  as  collegiate  center^  where  ooUwe 
oovinefl  should  be  pursued  in  addition  to  the 
academic  courses;  and  Gammon  Theolofpcal 
Seminary  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  central 
theological  school,  while  at  the  other  schools 
only  biblical  departments  should  be  established, 
where  partial  theological  courses  might  be 
taught.  Among  the  white  people  four  schools, 
since  reduced  to  three,  were  fixed  upon  as  col- 
le^ate  centers,  with  which  the  twenty  acade- 
mies are  to  be  united  as  feeders  to  their  respeot- 
ive  oollef^ 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  7. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the  financial 
condition  of  the  society  to  be:  Balance  from  the 
inevions  year,  f 15,077;  receipts  for  the  current 
year,  $03,467 ;  expenditure,  |67,800 ;  balance  to 
be  carried  over,  f9,784.  The  total  receipts  in 
cash  and  supplies  since  the  organization  of  the 
society  had  been  $404,997.  Of  the  |i20,000  ap- 
propriated in  the  previous  year  the  expenditure 
of  f58,000  -waa  conditioned  upon  gifts  for  speci- 
flo  (A{jeeta  designated  hr  donors.  Among  these 
was  tne  Peck  Home  at  ^ew  Orleans,  which  had 
been  completed.  Special  funds  were  held  for  use 
in  the  erection  of  five  other  homes. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Kov.  18.   The  treasurer  re- 

forted  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1,  1889,  hod  been  91,180,187,  or  $129,566  more 
than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The 
treasory  was  in  debt  $97,7w. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  woriE  daring  the  ensning  year  on  the  sev- 
oral  mission  fields,  as  follows : 
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The  latest  summaries  of  the  condition  of  the 
mission  fields  are  for  1868,  and  give  the  follow- 
ing footing :  Foreijpi  miastona — number  of  fot^ 
eign  missionaries,  moluding  assistant  mission- 
anes  and  women,  888 ;  foreign  teachers,  69 ;  of 
native  preachers,  ordained  and  unordained,  teach- 
en,  hupers,  etc.,  2,674 ;  of  members.  46,482 ;  of 
probationen^  16^968;  of  adherents,  49,810;  aver- 
age attendance  on  wordiip,  89,704;  number  of 
b^tisms  during  the  year,  8,909  of  adults  and 
8,2<S0  of  children ;  number  of  pupils,  258  in  the- 
ology, 8,564  in  86  bieh  schools,  2^607  in  747  day 
schools,  and  112,926  in  1,944  Sunday-schools; 
number  of  orphians  cared  for,  858;  estimated 
valueof  churoh  and  school  property,  etc.,  ^668,- 
252;  debt  on  real  estate,  $441,687;  amount  of 
collections  for  the  Missionary  Society,  $10,035 ; 
for  other  benevolent  societies,  $18,961 ;  for  self 
support,  $92,082;  for  church  building  and  re- 
pairing, $55,636;  for  other  local  purposes,  $71,- 
718 ;  volumes  printed  during  the  year,  655,976. 
Domestic  missiont — number  of  missionaries 
and  assistant  missionaries,  4,867;  of  teachers 
and  native  aaaistatttB,  61;  of  local  preachers, 
8,102;  ot  members,  i4Sifi8&;  of  probationer^ 
40,660 ;  of  baptisms,  14,468  of  adults  and  13,804 
of  children ;  of  pupils  in  4,977  Sunday-schools, 
241,610;  estimated  value  of  church  property, 
$6,084,609 ;  debt  on  real  estate,  $663,621 ;  amount 
of  collections  for  the  Missionary  Society,  $51,- 
744 ;  for  other  benevolent  societies,  $86, wO;  for 
self  support,  $966,809 ;  for  chnrch  building  and 
repairing,  $691,412:  for  other  local  purposes, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  iu  Novemmr.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $336,496,  or  $20,- 
187  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Appropria- 
tions were  made  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the 
amount  of  $247,464.  Fourteen  new  miiisionaries 
were  appointed.  A  Christian  college  for  girls 
at  Lucicnow,  India,  was  sanctioned  for  two  years, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  permanent  if  an 
adequate  endowment  fund  can  be  secured. 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chareh  Soath. 
— The  statistical  tablra  of  tnisohuroh,  published 
in  connection  with  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Annual 
Conferences,"  furnish  the  following  footings: 
Number  of  travding  preachers,  4,687 ;  of  local 
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prMchers,  of  ^ite  menibers,  1,128,408; 

of  colored  members,  654;  of  Indian  memben>, 
4,958 ;  total  of  preachers  and  members,  1,140,- 
097;  net  increase  darine  the  year,  S3,641 ;  num- 
ber of  baptisms— of  adults,  52,363,  of  infants, 
81,052;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  13,215,  with 
85,694  teachers  and  672,896  pupils;  of  churches, 
11,482,  having  an  estimated  value  of  $16,0304164. 

III.  KethodlBt  Choreh  of  Cuiatfa^The 
following  is  a  summary  at  the  statistics  of  this 
church,  by  conferences,  as  given  in  the"  Annual 
Minutes'^  for  1889: 


odist,  and  Bible  Christian  Churches  in  Canada; 
on  *'  The  Union  Murement  in  Canada  " ;  **  Methr 
odist  Literature  and  the  Sunday-School";  "Cana- 
dian Methodism  in  Relation  to  Education,"  and 
'•  Statistics." 

IT.  Weslejran  Methodist  Connection.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
the  British  and  afBliated  conferences  as  they  are 
givm  in  the  "  Minutes  of  Conference  "  for  1888 : 
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The  total  income  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1689,  was  9215,775,  and 
its  expenditure  was  $810,002.  The  society  sus- 
tained domestic  missions  fn  all  the  conferences, 
Indian  missions  in  eight  conferences,  French 
missions  in  the  Montreal  Conference,  Chinese 
missions  in  the  British  Columbia  Conference, 
and  a  foreign  mission  in  Japan ;  altogether  em- 
ploying 606  paid  agents  and  returning  46,044 
members.  The  Indian  missions  returned  4,697 
members.  The  mission  in  Japan,  with  1,538 
members,  had  been  orgauixed  into  an  annual 
oonferenee. 

The  programme  of  arrangements  has  been 
published,  by  the  committee  having  the  subject 
m  charge,  for  a  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
Canadian  Methodism,  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  ensuing  quadrennial  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  wnlch  will  take  place  in  the  fall 
of  1800.  It  contemplates  a  pubho  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Montreal  during  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  there,  and  meetings  and  celebra- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, to  be  held  after  the  session  of  tbe  General 
Conference.  The  objects  of  these  meetings  will 
be :  Thanksgiving  to  God  and  the  education  of 
the  people  in  the  history,  doctrines,  and  polity 
of  the  cnnroh ;  and  the  raising  of  funds,  by  con- 
tributions and  subscriptions,  one  half  of  which 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sustentation  funds 
of  the  several  conferences,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt  of  the  Union  Church 
Kelief  fund  and  to  the  formation  of  a  General 
Church  Extension  fund.  The  ^lan  further  com- 
prehends the  preparation  of  historical  sketches 
and  papers  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to 
Methodism,  to  be  published  in  a  Centennial- 
volume.  Among  them  will  be  a  paper  on  the 
"  Origin  and  Providential  Mission  of  Method- 
ism " ;  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
New  Connection  Methodist  Churches  of  Canada; 
of  Methodism  in  the  Eastern  Provinces ;  of  the 
Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Primitive  Meth- 
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The  numbers  of  ministers  in  the  Anstralaain 
and  Canadian  churches  are  not  included  in  tins 
table,  but  are  given  in  the  minutes  of  their 
spectivB  conferences.  The  committees  in  charge 
of  the  several  funds  of  the  connection  reported 
to  the  conference  the  following  as  the  amounts 
of  their  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  jtar: 
Foreign  missions,  £160,864 ;  home  misuona 
£87,490;  Auxiliary  fund,  £31,436;  Minister^ 
ChUdren's  fund,  £28,967;  Schools  fund,  £20,- 
681;  theological  colleges,  £11,670;  Oenerat 
Chapel  fund,  £0,060;  Education  fund,  $5,980; 
fund  for  the  Extension  of  Methodism,  £4,655. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyui  MiasioD- 
ary  Society  was  held  m  Xx>ndon,  April  29.  Mr. 
T,  Morgan  Harvey  presided.  The  ordinary  in- 
ocHne  01  the  society  for  the  year  had  beui  £105,- 
000;  but  althourii  it  exceeded  the  (ndinary  in- 
come of  1887,  it  had  not  met  the  expenditure  of 
the  year.  It  had,  however,  been  supplemmted 
by  the  proceeds  of  other  sources  of  income,  so 
that  the  committee  had  been  able  to  balance  tbe 
year's  accounts  and  jy^ply  £6,487  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  The  leport  of  tbe  miaaiMi 
work  represented  the  Continental  missions  as 
making  encouraging  progress.  In  the  West  In- 
dies and  Central  America,  the  conferences  were 
occupying  new  ground.  Native  brethren  trained 
in  England  had  been  appointed  to  vacant  posts 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but  supemsioe 
and  direction  could  not  be  relaxed  at  preset 
Rapid  movements  of  population  in  South  Africa 
had  caused  new  oongrerations  to  gather,  calling 
for  pastoral  service.  The  committee  might  t« 
compelled  by  the  local  law  to  sell  the  minml 
rights  on  some  of  Its  lands  in  this  region.  If 
this  were  done,  the  proceeds  would  be  devoted 
to  lessening  the  annual  charges  on  account  of 
the  missions.  Success  in  Chma  had  added  to 
the  opportunities  for  extension.  Critidsmi 
against  the  methods  of  work  pursued  in  India 
were  answered  in  detail,  so  as  to  show  that  tbe 
society  was  continuing  to  act  on  the  principles 
that  had  been  recognized  from  tbe  beginniDK. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  Sheffield.  July 
28.  The  Kev.  Charles  H.  Kelly  was  chosen 
President.  A  committee  appointed  at  the  pn- 
vioua  conference  to  consider  tbe  tests  of  mem- 
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bership— or  the  relations  of  communicants  to  the 
church,  and  the  advis(U>ility  of  recognizing  as 
nembeiB  godly  persons  who  wiU  not  attend 
oIbss — reported  that  non-attendance  at  class  iras 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  removing  a  name  from  . 
a  clas»-book.  A  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  means  of  preventing  ^nraste  and  friction 
among  the  various  Methodist  bodies,  particu- 
larly as  represented  in  the  same  town,  uid  of 
promoting  orotberly  intercourse  between  them, 
reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  formulate  any 
8i>eciflc  arrangement  wnereby  there  might  be  a 
withdrawal  in  places  where  the  work  of  the  ta- 
rious  Methodist  bodies  develops.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  promote  brotoerly  intercourse, 
the  recommendation  was  made  that  where  it 
should  be  deemed  practicable  and  desirable, . 
united  meetings  for  Christian  fellowship  should 
be  held ;  an  interchange  of  pulpits  Bhould  be  oo- 
casionally  arranged;  and  meetings  of  ministers 
and  other  representatives  of  the  churches  should 
be  held  from  time  to  time.  The  Conference  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  length  of  time  that  must 
elapse  before  a  minister  can  return  to  any  cir- 
cuit from  six  years  to  three.  The  order  of 
luddiog  the  pastoral  and  the  representative  (of 
which  la)unau  constitute  a  part)  sessions  of  the 
Conference  was  modified :  so  that  instead  of  be- 
ginning the  Conference  with  the  pastoral  session 
and  closing  with  the  representative  session,  there 
will  be  first  a  pastoral  session,  in  which,  how- 
erer,  no  vote  shall  be  taken  on  questions  affect- 
ine  both  orders  till  it  shall  have  been  also  con- 
sidered in  the  rejK^sentotive  session ;  then  a  rep- 
lesentotive  session,  in  the  seoond  week  of  the 
Conference ;  and  following  this  a  second  pastoral 
session.  -Besolutions  were  adopted  defining  and 
defending;  the  policy  pursued  under  the  direction 
of  the  missionary  society  In  the  foreign  missions, 
particularly  in  India,  to  the  effect  that  the  main 
work  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socie^  has 
always  been  evangelistio  rather  than  eduoationa! ; 
that,  indeed,  the  latter  kind  of  work  is  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  other;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  existing  mission-school  agencies ;  and 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  missionai^ 
labors  among  the  lower  castes  and  non-castes  is 
occasion  for  joy,  and  indicates  that  increased 
effort  should  be  exerted  in  this  direction.  Fui^ 
thm  inquiry  was  ordered  into  this  sabieqt.  A 
committee  was  appdnted  to  cons^er  the  rela- 
tions of  the  educational  Interests  of  the  Conneo- 
tion  as  affected  by  the  opnation  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  and  to  represent  the  Conference 
in  case  of  parliamentary  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. An  application  from  the  Institute  of  Jour- 
nalists for  the  admission  of  professional  report- 
ers for  the  press  was  declined.  A  home  for  lay 
evaiigelists,  instituted  by  the  Sev.  Thomas 
Champness,  at  Rochdale,  ires  recognized,  and  a 
special  appointment  to  the  charge  of  it  was  given 
to  its  founder.  It  was  represented  that  some 
seventy  or  eighty  men  were  under  the  care  of  the 
institution,  who  were  sent  ont  to  needy  districts 
to  do  evangelistic  and  revival  work  under  the  eye 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  circuit  within  the 
limits  of  whidi  they  may  be  laboring.  A  spedal 
^;ent  was  appointed  to  secure  fnnds  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  I^ondon  City  Mission. 
In  connection  with  this  a  plan  was  approved  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  settlement  in 


southeast  London,  a  center  for  evangelistic  work 
and  social  culture,  after  the  model  of  "  Toynbee 
HiUl,"  for  which  funds  have  been  assured  to  start 
it  and  maintain  it  for  six  years. 

T.  Primitive  HethodfgJ;  Connection.— The 
Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  at  Bradford 
in  May.  The  Bev.  Joseph  Toulson  was  chosen 
president  The  method  of  electing  students  to 
Manohester  Colle^  and  the  recognition  to  be 
giv^  to  evangelists  received  attention.  Be- 
q>ectingthe  latter  subject  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  recog- 
nition of  a  distinct  order  of  evangelists,  the ' 
same  to  be  sent  to  the  quarterly  meetmgs  of  the 
stations  in  December  and  thence  to  the  district 
meetings  and  the  Conference  of  1890.  A  United 
London  Committee,  composed  of  two  of  the  reg- 
ular standing  committees  and  the  committees  of 
the  two  London  districts,  was  appointed  to  pro- 
pare  the  best  scheme  of  svangeuzation  in  Lon- 
don. The  Geneml  Committee  was  directed  to 
prqure  legislation,  to  be  considered  by  tiie  Coi^ 
ference,  on  the  question  of  allowing  any  person 
who  sells  intoxicating  drinks  to  hold  any  office 
or  conduct  any  service  in  the  Connection,  and 
on  the  class  meetliw  as  a  test  of  membership, 
Sepuiste  lists  of  books  for  examination  were  pro- 
vided  for  university  nadoates  desiring  to  be  ex- 
amined as  ministenal  candidates,  and  for  minis- 
ters onprobation  who  have  been  graduated  in 
arts.  For  the  purpose  of  compelling  investiga- 
tion and  discipline  in  cases  of  misconduct  oy 
official  members  in  high  position,  power  was 
given  to  the  committee  of  each  distnct  to  call 
upon  any  station  to  take  official  action  whm  it 
is  believed  by  the  committee  to  be  necessary  and 
to  B«id  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  the  station 
to  see  its  direction  fully  carried  out.  Each  dis- 
trict committee  was  authorized  to  send  one  rep- 
resentative to  the  "  Methodist  (Kcumentcal  Coun- 
cil," to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1891,  at 
its  own  expose. 

TI.  United  Xethodlst  Free  Chnreiies.— 

The  statistical  reports  of  these  churches,  pre- 
sented to  the  Annual  Assembly,  in  July,  give : 
Number  of  ministers,  870;  of  local  preachers, 
8,866;  of  leadera,  8,908;  of  church  members, 
77,843 ;  of  probationers,  8,116 ;  of  chapels,  1,887 ; 
of  preaching  rooms,  201;  of  Sunday-schools, 
1,866,  with  26,707  teachers  and  208,888  pupils. 

The  Annual  Assembly  met  in  Redruth,  July  9. 
The  Ber.  B.  Abercrombie  was  chosen  president. 
Owing  to  a  change  injiie  time  of  closing  of  the 
oonnectional  year,  the  reports  of  the  funds,  un- 
less otherwise  mentioned,  were  made  for  nine 
months.  The  profits  of  the  Book-Boom  had  been 
nearly  £400.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  new  school  hvmn-book  had  been  disposed  of 
•in  d^hteen  montns.  The  Chwel  Belief  fund  had 
received  £604,  the  Loan  fund  had  a  capital  of 
nearly  £12,000.  the  sum  of  £81,448  had  been  ex- 
pended in  church  building  during  the  year. 
Fifty-four  pupils  were  attending  Ashville  Col- 
lege. The  receipts  of  the  Beneficent  and  Super- 
annuation funds  had  been  £6,870  and  the  ex- 
penditure £5,248 ;  the  capital  amounted  to  £37,- 
403.  The  home  and  foreign  mission  account 
returned  an  income  of  £2(K429  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  £18,472.  The  Fire  Insurance  fund,  insti- 
tuted at  the  previous  Annual  Assembly,  had 
gone  into  successful  operation,  and  had  issued 
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169  policies.  Four  persons  were  engaged  in 
evangelistic  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assembly's  committee  and  had  conducted  74 
missions.  The  Connectional  Temperance  League 
returned  74,105  members,  showing  an  increase  of 
8,512.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  with 
a  similar  committee  already  chosen  by  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  for  conference  on  the  de- 
sirability and  practicability  of  an  organic  union 
between  the  two  bodies.  A  deputation  appointed 
hy^  the  previous  Annual  Assembly  to  visit  the 
mission  in  Jamaica  reported  concerning  the  aet- 
tiement  of  chapel  property  and  the  adjnstment 
of  other  matters  tnere.  A  proposition  to  con- 
tribute £300  toward  a  fund  which  the  British 
African  Trading  Company  was  collecting  for 
the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  stations  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  was  vigorously  debated.  It  was 
objected  that  to  make  the  grant  would  be  to 
sanction  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  en- 
courage further  applications,  and  promote  inters 
ests  that  were  solely  commerciaL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interests  of  humanity  and  religion 
were  urged,  and  the  measure  was  held  to  be 
politic  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Con- 
sectional  and  Missionary  Committees,  with  pow- 
er to  take  such  action  as  th^  might  deem  ex- 
pedient 

The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church  missions  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, May  IS. 

TII.  Methodist  Mew  Conneetlon.— The 

statistical  reports  of  this  bodv,  presented  to  the 
Conference  in  June,  showed  tnat  it  embraced  196 
ministers,  1,265  local  preachers,  30,760  members, 
and  5,167  probationers,  with  SIO  chapels,  11,293 
teachers,  and  83,368  pupils.  The  net  increase  of 
members  was  863,  of  probationers  91,  and  of 
pupUs  3,891. 

The  ninety-third  annual  Conference  met  at 
Dudley,  June  10.  The  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Pearson 
was  chosen  president.  The  returns  of  the  vot- 
in  ibs  quarterly  meetings  on  certain  pro- 
posed  amendments  to  the  Connectional  rules 
showed  large  majorities  in  favor  of  substituting 
the  word  "  chur^ "  for  society ;  of  an  alterna- 
tive test  (other  than  that  of  attendance  on  class 
meeting)  for  church  membership;  of  instituting 
a  circuit  Sunday>school  oificer;  of  an  increased 
minimum  of  ministers*  stipends ;  and  of  provis- 
ion for  afflicted  ministers.  On  the  subject  of  a 
test  for  church  membership,  the  Conference, 
while  it  recorded  its  conviction  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  class  meeting  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining Christian  fellowship  and  promoting  spir- 
itual life,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Connection  as  expressed  in  the  vot- 
ing for  some  modification  of  the  conditions  of 
membership,  enacted  the  rule  that,  while  tiie 
class-book  should  still  be  kept  as  the  only  basis 
of  enumeration,  "  members  shall  be  received  who 
comply  with  the  essential  conditions  of  Christian 
fellowship  by  attending  the  public  ordinances  of 
worship,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  class  meet- 
ing or  fellowE^iip  meeting  or  church  meetii^." 
The  special  regulations  concerning  the  admission 
and  registry  of  members  were  modified  in  adap- 
tation to  the  new  rule.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  rep- 


resenting the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  question  of 
union  is  feasible. 

VIIL  Bible  Christians.— The  foUowin^  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Bible  Christian 
Connection,  in  the  home  and  colonial  statvxui, 
as  presented  to  the  Conference  in  August :  Num- 
ber of  itinerant  preachers,  247 ;  of  local  preach- 
ers, 1,845 ;  of  chapels,  839 ;  of  preaching  places, 
165;  full  members,  80,754;  members  on  trial, 
1,115;  of  juvenile  members,  709;  of  teachers, 
9.067;  of  pupils,  61,427. 

The  Conference  met  In  Holsvorthy,  Aug.  1. 
The  Rev.  Mark  Brokenshiro  was  chosen  preri- 
dent.  The  income  for  missions  at  home  and 
abroad  was  returned  at  £7,048,  uid  the  expendi- 
ture at  £7,884,  The  home  missions  were  proe- 
pering.  The  Conference  decided  to  open  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  missions  in  laige  towns. 
The  receipts  of  the  Chapd  fand  had  been  £25,- 
668.  The  year's  business  in  the  Book-Room  had 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  that 
institution.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  define  exactly  what  should  be  under- 
stood by  a  "  special  case"  permitting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  pastoral  term  Iwyond  the  ordinary 
limit,  and  the  Conference  determined  that  no 
special  eases  should  be  considered  at  its  ensning 
session  nntn  this  decision  bad  been  presented  for 
discussion. 

The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Missions  was  held  in  London,  April  30. 
The  report  embodied  a  brief  history  of  the  society 
for  sixty-eight  years.  The  first  foreign  mission 
had  been  established  in  Yunnan,  China,  in  co- 
operation with  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

MEXICO,  a  confederated  repnblic  of  North 
America;  area,  761,640  square  miles.  It  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-seven  States,  one  Federal  Dis- 
trict, and  one  Territory  (Lower  California).  The 
population  is  12,326,609,  the  gain  from  1660  to 
1888  having  been  1,487,701.  Nineteen  per  c«it. 
of  the  population  are  whites,  88  per  cent,  pore 
Indians,  and  48  per  cent.  mi»d  races.  The  cen- 
sus recently  taken  of  the  Federal  District  shows 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  suburbs 
to  be  451,246. 

Oorernment. — The  President  is  Don  Porfirio 
Diaz,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Dec  1, 
1892..  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  foUowing 
ministers:  Foreign  Relations,  Sefior  Igaacio 
Mariscal;  War,  Qen.  Pedro  Hinojosa;  Publie 
Works,  Gen.  Pacheco;  Justice,  Sefior  Joaquin 
Baranda ;  Finance,  Sefior  Manuel  Dublan ;  Inte* 
rior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Rubio.  The  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States  is  SeBor  Matias  Romero ; 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Mexico  is  Hon. 
Thomas  Ryan ;  the  Vice-Consul-General  is  WUl- 
iam  M.  Edgar;  the  Mexican  Consol-General  at 
New  York  is  Dr.  Juan  N.  Navarra 

Bouidarf  line.— The  ratifications  of  the 
Boundary-Line  Convention  were  exchanged  at 
Washington  on  Oct.  13.  The  convention  pro- 
vides that,  as  the  original  convention  of  July  29, 
1882,  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 

Eroviding  by  the  resurvey  of  their  boundary 
ne,  has  lapsed  for  reason  of  the  faOnre  of  the 
two  j^vemments  to  provide  for  its  further  ex- 
tension, its  term  shall  he  extended  for  a  period 
ot  five  vears  from  Uie  date  of  exchange  of  tatifl- 
cation  hereof. 
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Fiwal  DIfferenees  with  the  United  States. 

—Section  2,601  of  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes  provides  that  a  discriminating  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  hj  law,  shall  be  levied  on  all  ^oods  that 
shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  entitled,  by  trea^  or  act  of 
Co^fnaa,  to  exemption  from  such  aiscriminaF 
tion.  old  treaty  under  vhioh  goods  in 

Mexican  vessels  were  exempted  had  hmg  expired, 
and  this  left  Mexico  almost  the  only  oommercial 
state  of  importance  on  such  a  footing  with  the 
United  States.  A  Mexican  vessel  entered  the 
harbor  of  New  Orleans  with  a  dutiable  careo, 
and  the  collector  imposed  the  disoriminating 
duty  of  10  per  cent  Appeal  was  made  to  the 
Secretarr  of  the  Treasury,  who  sustained  the 
action  of  the  collector.  Sabsequently  the  Treas- 
ury Department  issued  an  order  obstructing  the 
importation  duty  free  into  the  United  States  of 
Mexican  argentiferous  lead  ores,  which  had  been 
so  admitted  for  eight  years.  One  of  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  that  the  products  of  different 
Mexican  mines  diall  not  be  mixed  tc^thw  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  American  custom  houses, 
the  ruling  being  that  if  the  ore  has  more  of 
valae  in  lead  than  in  silver  it  is  to  be  subject  to 
a  duty  of  H  cent  a  pound,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
customs  officers  to  decide  which  is  the  prepon- 
derating metal.  If  the  importers  bring  any  ores 
in  which  the  lead  preponderates  over  silver  in 
value,  they  have  the  alternative  to  pay  the  duty 
or  take  it  hack,  lo  any  case  of  attempted  fraud 
the  Ooremment  may  confiscate  the  lot  Another 
regulation  prescribed  that  the  value  of  lead  in 
Mexican  ores  shall  be  the  value  of  lead  in  New 
York  minus  one  cent  a  pound.  The  result  of 
these  regulations  was  the  decrease  of  Mexican 
silver-lead  importation  into  the  United  States 
hy  half.  On  Aug.  27  the  Mexican  Government 
to  retaliate  by  imposing  a  duty  on  living 
annuals  and  fresh  meat,  which  had  been  on  the 
free  list,  these  new  duties  being  for  horses,  (30  a 
head ;  for  lambs  and  sheep,  85  cents ;  for  swine, 
$2J35 ;  for  beef  cattle,  ;  for  mules,  $2 ;  and 
for  fresh  meat,  4^  cents  a  pound.  Sausage, 
smoked  and  salted  meats — including  hams  and 
shoulders — per  kilogramme  net,  25  cents ;  geld- 
in£»,  each 

Finances.— The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  |75,- 
000,000,  and  the  home  debt  to  $16,000,000.  On 
May  1,  1889,  Mr.  Bleichroder,  the  Berlin  banker, 
made  a  demand  for  the  remainder  of  £3,900,000 
of  the  6-per-cent.  loan  of  £10,500,000  authorized 
in  December,  1887.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has 
reduced  the  foreign  debt  by  $88,000,000  in  four 
years,  and  paid  off  a  larg«  amount  of  floatinjr 
debt  besides.  The  actual  income  proves  to  have 
been  $40,962,044  in  1887-'88,  compared  with 
$32,136,508  in  1886-'e7.  During  the  autumn  of 
1889  the  Government  floated  a  5-per-cent.  loan 
for  £2,700,000  in  Germany.  The  5-per-ceut 
loan  of  the  city  of  Mexico  for  £2,400,000  was 
placed  in  London  early  in  March  at  70,  £1,000,- 
000  additional  being  optional  should  be  required 
for  the  drainage  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  coinage  of  Mexican  mints  up  to  Jan.  1, 
1888,  was  ^12,671,000  gold,  $8,194,111,828  sU- 
Ter,  and  $5,940,438  copper,  a  grand  total,  since 
the  conoiiest,  of  $3,312,723,2^  The  Mexican 
mints  corned  in  1888  $6,276,864  of  silver. 


The  Armj.— The  strength  of  the  permanent 
army  is  30,000,  commanded  by  2,000  ofBcers. 
The  available  forces  are  67,000  foot,  18,312  hotse. 
and  25,000  artillery ;  in  actual  war  thev  would 
be  160,000  of  all  arms. 

Postal  Serrlce.— The  number  of  items  of 
mail-matter  handled  by  the  Mexican  post-offices 
has  increased  from  5,788,1^  domestic  in  1880  to 
27.890,388  in  1888,  and  foreign  from  1,366,606  to 
1,627,146.  In  1880  the  net  receipts  were  $605,- 
652,  m  1888  $805,784  The  representative  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  made, 
in  November,  a  contract  with  the  Oovemment 
for  the  establishment  of  a  phonographic  postal 

Coat  Bieree.— Prom  Jone  80  to  Deo.  81,  1888, 
Mexico  exported  $8,280,499  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, against  $7,710,235  daring  the  correBponding 
period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year ;  and  $18,666,- 
492  specie  and  bullion,  against  $16,567,182 ;  indi- 
cating a  total  exportation  for  the  year  1888-'80 
of  $58,000,000,  the  largest  ever  known.   The  ex- 

Sortation  to  the  United  States  alone  during  the 
seal  year  1887-'88  was  $18,144,610  wot&x  of 
merohandise,  and  $17,815,116  of  specie  and  bull- 
ion (nearly  all  silver),  while  Mexico  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  same  fiscal  year 
$19,089,540  worth  of  merchandise  and  $235,134 
coin.  The  statistics  (of  merchandise  only)  pub- 
lished at  Washington  present  'or  the  calendar 
yean  1888  and  1887,  the  following  figures: 


TUB. 

UaUiidSHM. 

DomtUe  opart 
BMatolfadBo. 

116,294.118 

ta,3ee,5si 
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Bailroftds.— The  number  of  kilometres  in 
running  order  on  April  1, 1889,  was  8,022.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mexican  Central  stock- 
holdera  was  held  on  April  80,  in  Boston.  The 
annual  report  shows:  Gross  earnings  for  1888, 
$5,774,881;  increase  over  1887,  $887,752.  Ex- 
penses, $3,418,837;  increase,  $701,384.  Net 
earnings,  $2,355,498 ;  increase,  $188,867  (this  is 
in  Mexican  currency) ;  equivalent  in  United 
States  currency,  $1.7^458;  increase,  $68,168. 
Subsidy,  $440,982 ;  mcrease,  $236,087^  Surplus, 
$223,049;  increase,  $238,517. 

Id  August,  a  concession  was  granted  to  Bich- 
aid  Honey,  an  Englishman,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Zaoualtipan  Railroad.  He.  is  authorized 
to  construct  a  line  from  Pachuca  to  Tampico, 
passng  throng  the  rich  manufacturing  districts 
of  Apuico  and  Tacualtipan,  with  the  ri^t  to 
build  branches  to  connect  the  I'ulancingo,  TMni- 
dad,  Los  Reyes,  Encamacion.  and  the  wiadalupe 
Iron  Works  with  the  main  line.  He  receives  on 
the  main  line  a  subsidy  of  $9,000  a  mile. 

On  Nov.  12  work  was  begun  on  the  Chiapas 
Railroad,  the  engineer's  camp  being  pitched  at 
San  CristiSbal  de  las  Casas.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  Government  authorized  tlie 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Bagdad,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Matamoras,  opposite  Browns- 
ville, Tex.  The  Interoceanic  Railway  to  Perot« 
was  opened  on  Nov.  17 :  the  last  contract  for  the 
completion  of  this  railroad  from  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz  was  signed  during  the  month.   Two  sub- 
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contractors  are  to  clofte  the  gap  of  133  kilometres 
between  Yalapa  and  Vera  Cruz  by  Dec.  31, 1890, 
with  a  force  of  10,000  men.  A  contract  has  been 
made  between  the  Oovemment  and  SeSor  Oon- 
zalo  Esteva  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Ouadatajara  west  to  Chamela,  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  east  to  Aguas  Calientes. 

In  November  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  granted  a  concession  for  the  longest  line 
of  railway  ever  projected  in  Mexico.  It  will  be- 
gin at  the  American  frontier  and  run  to  Guate- 
mala, with  branches  east  and  west.  The  subsidy 
promised  is  $8,000  a  kilometre.   Survevs  were  in 

Srogress  for  a  line  of  railway  from  the  city  ot 
oatemalB  to  the  Mexicaa  border,  where  connec- 
tion will  be  made  with  the  Mexican  Padflo  road 
now  nnder  survey.  The  concession  recently 
granted  for  a  railway  from  Camargo  and  the  Bio 
Grande  to  Mazatlan  is  strongly  supported  by 
New  York  capital.  The  "Official  Gazette"  has 
also  published  the  terms  of  a  concession  for  a 
railroad  from  Matamoras  to  Tnxpui,  and  thence 
to  the  Tehuant«pec  Bailroad  and  a  point  in 
Yucatan,  with  branches  from  Tuzpan  to  the 
Gnatem^an  frontier  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  Tampioo  division  of  the  Central  Railway 
was  to  be  opened  Feb.  5,  1890.  An  elevated 
railroad  is  to  be  built  in  the  city  of  Mexico  by 
an  American  Company, 

Telegraphs. — The  length  of  lines  in  opera- 
tion increased  from  10,910  kilometres  in  1880  to 
41,S07  in  188a  In  1880  the  number  of  tele- 
grams sent  over  the  Government  lines  did  not 
exceed  381,607;  in  1888  it  was  671,444. 

New  SteamBhlp-Lines.— In  November  the 
Gfovemment  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  agreed  to 
subsidize  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  rivers  near 
the  coast  of  Sotaveuto.  One  vessel  was  then 
ready  for  the  work,  and  three  others  were  being 
bnllt  in  the  United  States.  The  Senate  ^prorad 
8  contract  with  Seftor  Romano  for  a  line  of 
steamers  connecting  the  Gulf  ports. 

Poblie  Lands. — President  Diaz,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  April  5,  said  :  "  The  operations  efFect«d  in 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  especially  in  some  of 
the  border  States,  hare  been  fertile  of  happy  re- 
sults, for  large  areas  have  thus  been  opened  op 
which  formerly  were  unproductive,  the  value  of 
private  property  has  been  enhanced,  and  the 
revenue  of -tne  States  in  question  has  increased." 
Several  contracts  were  made  with  land  compa- 
nies receiving  a  grant  of  one  third  for  the  Gov- 
ernment lan^  they  survey  and  register  at  their 
expense.  They  thus  received  grants  in  1688  of 
11,270,608  hectares  (of  ^  acres).  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  sold  or  granted  to  vill^es 
18.642,440  hectares,  leaving  11,036,407  hectares 
of  Government  lands  still  to  be  disposed  of  out 
of  a  twelvemonths'  surveying  and  regist«ring. 

The  Government  contracted  in  November 
with  Gen.  Jo3&  Ceballos  for  the  construction  of 
wharves  at  Guapnas,  Sonora. 

Industrial  Progress. — In  November  the 
Government  made  a  contract  for  the  planting  of 
India-rubber  trees  in  the  State  of  Oajaca.  The 
coneetsionnaires  are  to  receive  three  cents  for 
each  tree  planted,  and  all  needed  machinery  and 
appliances  are  to  be  allowed  to  enter  dutv  free. 
They  engage  to  plant  1,000,000  trees  the  first 
year,  and  each  succeeding  year  1,050,000,  till  15,- 
000.000  are  planted.   Six  years  are  required  for 


the  mbber  tree  to  come  to  maturity,  after  which 
the  yield  is  steady. 

Large  quantities  of  Mexican  hemp,  commonlr 
called  neneqaen  or  sisal  grass,  have  oeen  plaaud 
during  the  year  in  Chiapas.  The  State  of  So- 
nora has  paid  a  premium  on  wheat  exports,  and 
under  this  stimulus  518  tons  were  snipped  m 
1889  via  Nagales  to  Liverpool.  The  manafu^ 
ure  of  cigars  for  export  is  also  becoming  an  im* 
portant  branch  of  industry,  owing  to  the  exc^ 
lent  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Vera  Crai 
and  Tamaulipaa,  One  manufacturer  of  Vera 
Cruz  has  recently  shipped  to  Englud  in  om 
year  £50.000  wprth  of  cigars. 

The  Tlidinalilo  Agricultural  Company  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  put  2,000  more  labwers  at  Tork 
on  its  new  irrigation  canal. 

Preparations  were  going  on  in  the  dty  of 
Mexico  in  the  summer  for  consolidating  under 
one  company  all  the  iron  works  in  f^uthmi 
Mexico;  and  a  powerful  organization,  known  as 
the  Mexico  Company  of  London,  concluded  ar^ 
rangements  with  owners  of  mines  and  inm 
works  mA  Richard  Honey,  of  that  city,  amea- 
sionnaire  of  the  Tampioo  Railroad,  for  takingill 
their  properties.  Several  million  dollars  are  to 
be  invested  in  adding  to  the  existing  plant,  and 
a  large  st«el-making  plant  will  be  set  up. 

Guadalajara  is  to  nave  two  manufactories  of 
linen,  one  of  silk,  and  one  for  the  extractitm  of 
fibers.  The  Mexican  Mini^  of  Public  Woib 
has  formed  a  companr  for  the  oultuie  of  rtmfe. 

Minisg. — At  the  banta  Elena  mine,  in  Oner- 
rero,  rich  discoveries  of  copper  ore  were  made  in 
October.   The  ore  produces  90  per  cent  of  cop- 

?jr,  vrith  a  fair  percentage  of  gold  and  silvw. 
he  Vadelista  mines,  in  the  sune  State,  whicfa 
were  recently  examined  by  French  mginem, 
wen  abundantly  producing  diver  ores  yielding 
9500  a  ton.  The  State  of  Chiapas  eiperienced 
in  1889  a  revival  in  mining. 

In  September,  several  rich  opal  deposits  were 
discovered  in  the  State  of  Queretaro.  Daring 
the  month  the  Mulatos  mine,  near  Gaaymas, 
Sonora,  was  purchased  by  an  English  company 
for  $3,000,000,  Another  EngUsh  ctunpuiy 
bought  the  Hermenegilde  galena  mine. 

Another  English  compaDy,  the  Santa  Ffi 
Prospecting  CompanT,  of  London,  with  a  cental 
of  (300,000  in  gold,  oegan  in  September  explore 
inj;  the  country  around  the  Santa  copper 
mine  region.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  com- 
panies that  are  to  operate  copper  properties  ia 
Chiapas  is  »2,S00^000. 

In  August  petroleum  in  large  quantitiea  was 
d[scoverea  in  Chiapas. 

The  Mexico  Drainage  Tunnel.— A  contract 
was  signed  on  Aug,  38  between  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co and  Read  &  CampbeU,  English  contractors, 
for  an  extension  of  the  valley  drainage  tunnel 
four  miles,  making  its  entire  length  nine  and 
three  quarter  miles,  the  work  to  be  comply 
within  three  years.  The  tunnel  is  to  omuuct 
with  the  canal  that  is  to  convey  the  suiplos 
water  beyond  the  valley,  and  takes  the  place  of 
the  projected  deep  cut.  This  firm  holds  a  sob- 
contract  from  the  Mexican  company  that  nego- 
tiated the  municipal  loan  for  a  nine-and-a-half- 
kilometre  tunnel,  of  which  the  foui^mile  ooD- 
tract  signed  becomes  the  city  end.  the  ottar  end, 
an  open  cut,  having  been  competed. 
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Edneatlon. — The  pnblio  schools  nnmbered 
8,586  in  1880;  in  1888  there  were  10,736,  the 
number  of  pupils  havinj^  increased  during  the 
intervals  from  435,965  to  543,077. 

Toleaaoes. — The  volcano  of  CoHma  was  active 
during  moat  of  the  year  1889.  It  is  thirty  miles 
north  of  Colima  and  its  crater  is  12,000  feet 
above  sea  leveL  It  was  throwing  up  durincf  the 
rear,  intermittently,  a  column  of  smoke  and  red- 
not  ashes  hundreds  of  feet  high.  These  spas- 
modio  emptions  have  occurred  ten  or  twelve 
times  a  day,  and  have  been  followed  by  reports 
like  artillery.  At  night  the  sudden  eraptione 
presented  the  appearance  of  gigantic  fireworks, 
and  the  sudden  sports  illuminated  the  country 
for  miles  around. 

Earthquakes. — There  was  a  sharp  earthquake 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  at  8.30  p.  h.  on  Sept.  6. 
About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Oct  38, 
earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  Tototlan,  Man- 
Eoallo,  Colima,  Tonila,  Zapotlan,  Savola,  Zacu- 
pno,  Morelia,  and  Guadalajara,  as  well  as  in  the 
city  of  Mexioo,  where  the  Sho^  was  light  The 
oscillatory  movement  was  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  with  an  average  duration  ci  twenty 
seconds. 

MICHIGAN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1837 ;  area,  58,915  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  State  census 
liS84),  1,855,146;  <»;Pital,  Lansing. 

GoTernment. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Oovemor,  Cyrus  O. 
Lace,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
H.  Macdonald,  who  was  killed  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent on  Jan.  19  ;  Secretary  of  State,  G-ilbert  R 
Osmun;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Maltz;  Auditor- 
GeneraC  Henry  H.  Aplin;  Attorney-General, 
Stephen  V.  R.  Trowbridge ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Joseph  Kstabrook ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Railroads,  John  T.  Rich ;  Commis- 
siouer  of  Insurance,  Henry  S.  Raymond ;  La- 
bor Commis^oner,  Alfred  H.  Heath ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Mineral  Statistics,  Charles  D.  Lawton ; 
Commissioner  of  tiie  State  Land  Office,  Roscoe 
D.  Dix;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Thomas  R.  Sherwood;  Associate  Justices,  James 
V.  Campbell^obn  W.  Champlin,  Allen  B.  Morse, 
and  Charles  D.  Long. 

Finane^ — For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1888,  the  Treasurer  makes  the  following  re- 
port :  Total  balance  in  the  Treasury,  June  30, 
1887.  $874,78a5S ;  total  receipts  during  the  year, 
$3,183,068.11;  total  disbursements,  12,869,808.94; 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  year,  11,188,567.70. 
For  the  general  fund  the  statement  is  as  follows : 
Balance  on  June  80,  1887,  $622,804.23:  receipts 
for  the  year,  $2,758j213.14 ;  disbursements,  $3,-' 
477,158.63;  balance  on  June  30, 1888,  $903,857.- 
88.  The  general-fund  receipts  included  |1,876,- 
997.66,  received  of  county  treasurers  from  the 
State  tax  levy.  Among  the  disbursements  were 
$224,606.87  for  special  appropriations  to  State 
charitable  institutions,  |3^,420.31  for  coll^ces 
and  schools,  $234,787.37  for  prisons  and  reform- 
atories, and  $536,746.74  for  expense  of  the  State 
government.  The  specific  tax  fund  showed  re- 
ceipts of  $846,294.90  during  the  year  from  taxes 
upon  railroad,  Insurance,  telegraph,  telephone, 
mining,  and  other  companies.  Nearly  all  of  this 
sum  was  distributed  to  the  educational  funds. 
The  amonnt     taxable  properlj  assessed  in  tiie 


State  for  1888  was  as  follows:  Real  property, 
$710,683,545;  personal  property,  $189,287,518; 
railroad  property,  $715,655;  total,  $860,686,718. 
The  State  taxation  was  15-4  centa  on  |100. 

On  June  30, 1888,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
was  $339,993.83,  of  which  $339,000,  bearing  7 
I>er  cent  interrat,  becomes  due  in  1890:  The 
sinking  fund,  which  contained  $341,998  on  the 
same  date,  will  more  than  meet  this  debt  at  ma- 
turity. There  is  also  a  trust-fund  debt,  amount- 
ing to  $5,178,6ia70,  on  which  the  State  agrees  to 
pay  mterest  permanently  for  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cational institution& 

Legislatire  Session, — The  biennial  session 
of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  3  and  ended  on 
July  8.  The  choice  of  a  successor  to  United 
States  Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer  fell  upon 
James  McMillan,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans.  The  vote  in  the  Legislature  on 
Jan.  15  was:  Senate,  McMillan  22,  Melbourne 
H.  Ford  pemoorat)  7;  House,  McMillan  68, 
Ford  37.  The  most  important  legislation  of  tin 
session  provides  for  a  secret  ballot  at  all  elec- 
tions, after  the  model  of  the  Australian  system. 
A\l  ballots  are  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  lay 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  upon  application  made  to 
him  by  the  State  central  committee  of  any  party 
or  by  county  or  other  local  pvty  committees, 
and  upon  payment  to  him  ot  the  actual  cost  of 
the  ballots  and  10  per  cent  additional.  All  bal- 
lots shall  be  of  the  same  size,  and  there  shidl  be 
nothing  on  the  outside  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  Candidates  for  all  the  offices  shall  be 
voted  for  upon  a  single  ballot.  At  each  polling 
place  there  shall  be  built  across  the  room  a  raif 
ing  four  feet  high,  la  which  there  shall  be  one 

Kte  for  entrance  and  one  for  exit  The  ballot- 
X  shall  be  inside  the  railing,  guarded  by  an 
inspector.  There  shall  also  be  witnin  the  railing 
one  booth  or  temporary  room  for  each  100  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  at  the  polling  place,  and 
one  additional  for  any  fraction  of  100  greater 
than  one  fourth.  The  walls  of  each  b<x>th  or 
room  sliall  be  six  feet  high,  and  they  shall  be  so 
constructed  that  when  a  voter  evAexs  the  gate  in 
the  railing,  and  passes  into  the  booth  or  room  on 
his  wa^  to  the  ballot-box,  he  shall  be  concealed 
while  in  the  booth  or  room  from  persons  outside 
the  railing,  and  also  from  the  inspector  of  elec- 
tions at  the  ballot-box.  There  shall  be  hung  up 
or  placed  in  each  booth  or  room  the  ballote  of 
each  of  the  political  parties,  and  such  "  stickers " 
for  independent  or  other  cuididates  as  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  election  officers  by  such  candi- 
dates. The  voter  shall  select  the  party  ballot 
which  he  wishes  to  vote,  change  it  as  he  sees  fit 
by  the  use  of  stickers  or  otherwise,  and  then  fold 
it  so  that  no  names  shall  be  visible.  He  shall 
then  pass  out  of  the  booth  or  room  and  deliver 
bis  vote  to  the  election  inspector,  who,  without 
nnfoldiug  it,  shall  place  a  rubber  band  around  it 
and  deposit  it  in  tne  ballot-box.  Persons  shall 
be  admitted  within  the  railing  one  by  one,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  inside  at  one  time  than 
there  are  booths  or  rooms.  Townships  having 
fewer  than  100  voters  are  not  compelled  to  erect 
the  railing  and  booths  above  described.  Polls 
shall  be  open  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  till  five 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  railroad  law  was  amended  so  as  to  reduce 
the  maximum  passenger  fare  chargeable  for  dis- 
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tmoea  not  exceeding  5  miles  from  4  to  8  cents  a 
mile.  For  distances  over  S  miles  the  fare  for 
roads  on  which  the  gross  earnings  of  passenger 
trains  in  the  rear  preceding  shouM  exceed  i8,O0O 
a  mile  was  fixed  at  3  cents  a  mile;  for  roods 
liaTing  passenger  earnings  between  $2,000  and 
|3,0OU  a  mile  the  rate  was  fixed  at  ^  cents ;  and 
for  roads  haring  less  than  $2,000  a  mile  of  pas- 
senger earnings  the  rate  was  fixed  at  3  cents. 
The  former  rate  was  8  cents  in  all  cases.  Higher 
rates  are  allowed  in  the  upper  peninsula.  Rail- 
road comptuiies  shall  have  for  sale  at  every  sta- 
tion  1,000-mite  tickets,  for  which  $20  shall  be 
charged  in  the  lower  and  $26  in  the  upper  pen- 
insula. These  tickets  may  be  used  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  purchaser's  family, 

A  carefully  prepared  local-option  law  was 
passed,  permitting  elections  on  tue  license  ques- 
tion in  each  county  not  oftener  than  two  Tears 
on  petition  of  one  fourth  of  the  electors  the 
county.  Licenses  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquors  were  increased  beyond  the  hi^-ticense 
limit  fixed  in  1887  to  the  followingflgarea:  Mann- 
&cture  and  wholesale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
$1,000 ;  manufacture  and  wholesale  of  malt  and 
fermented  liquors,  $65;  wholesale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  $500;  wholesale  of  malt  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  $500;  retail  of  liquors  of  all 
kinds,  $500. 

A  State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employer 
and  employ^  was  established,  the  three  members 
of  whicn  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
"  Trusts "  were  declared  unlawful.  Provision 
was  nuide  to  submit  to  the  people  in  November, 
1880,  the  question  whether  a  aonTention  to  revise 
the  Constitution  shoold  be  cdUed  to  meet  in  De- 
cember, 1891.  The  appropriations  include  $46,- 
000  for  additional  ouildmgs  at  the  Northern 
Michigan  Asylum;  $70,000  for  rebuilding  and 
furnishing  the  center  and  north  wings  of  the 
main  building  at  the  Reform  School;  $20,700 
for  land  and  baildings  for  another  asylum  for 
insane  criminals.  Other  acts  of  the  sesdon  were 
as  follow : 

Allowing  eBoh  school  district  to  vote  aDnoally 
whether  It  shall  have  f!ree  text-books.  ' 

Changing  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  presidential 
eleetora  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  December  to  the 
seoond  Monday  of  January. 

To  punish  willful  and  malioioua  iiyuries  to  mines 
and  appliances  conneoted  therewith  or  used  ther^, 
which  affect  or  protect  the  safety  of  miners. 

To  punish  willfitl  and  molicioaa  burning  or  setting 
fire  to  mines,  materials  in  mines,  and  mine  buHdings. 

To  allow  any  railroad  company  to  sell  and  convey 
its  property  and  fVanohisa  to  any  other  railroad  oom- 
par^. 

To  punish  the  fraudulent  removal,  oonceahnent, 
disposal,  or  embexslement  of  property  leased  or  under 
contract  of  purchase ;  also  of  personal  property  under 

chattel  mortgage. 

Frovidine  for  the  discharge  of  liens  already  created 
by  levv  of  execution  upon  real  estate  within  five 
Tears  from  the  date  of  this  act,  unless  tiie  estate  shall 
he  sooner  aold  thereon,  and  of  ftitore  liens  within  five 
years  from  date  of  levy,  unless  the  estate  is  sooner 
sold  thereon. 

To  autb<n4se  the  inoorporatlon  of  oom ponies  for  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  groonds  to  be  used  for 
BDomMr-houses,  for  oamp  meetings,  formeclinfrB  of  as- 
semblies or  osnooistions  and  societies  for  intelletftnal 
and  sdentifle  culture  and  for  the  pranotion  of  religion 
and  morally. 


Assenting  to  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  the  various  Btatea. 

Ma^ng  apprc^riationa  for  the  support  of  a  Stata 
weather  service,  and  provitUng  for  toe  levy  of  s8tat« 
tax  of  $4,17S  in  1889  and  in  uM>  to  pty  suoh  ap|HO- 
[Hlatkms. 

To  punish  the  selling,  giving,  or  Amusliing  tobaeoo 
in  any  form  to  minora  under  seventeen  yem,  tmlen 
on  written  order  ctf  the  parent  or  guardian. 

To  ponish  any  person  who  seads,  takes,  or  canies, 
or  who  attempts  to  do  so,  any  dynamite,  nitro-giyo- 
erine,  or  other  e^oiive  anhsuacea  on  amr  rassepgir 
boat  or  vehicle  used  wholly  or  partly  for  eonymg 
poBsengera. 

Punishing  psrsmu  over  rixteen  yean  of  age  whi> 
entioe  males  under  fbnrteen  years  of  sge  into  sseiet 
places  for  immoral  practioes. 

Providing  a  new  law  tor  the  protection  <^  flsfa. 

To  authorize  any  ooiporatioa  oiganlaed  under  the 
law  of  the  State  to  sdr  its  property,  fkanehisa,  and 
rights  to  any.  other  eompany  oiganind  fte  the  same 
purpose, 

Inereaaing  the  bounty  on  wolves  from  $8  to  $10, 
and  on  wolves'  whelps  from  (1  to  $6. 

Begnlatinfr  the  kind  of  nets  and  seines  to  be  used 
in  catching  nnh  in  the  Btate. 

Authoming  the  tbnnation  of  corporations  for  ae- 

Suirin;;,  holdmg,  leauns,  and  selling  real  estate,  and 
or  the  erection  of  builcungs  thereon. 
Prohibiting  the  display  of  pictures  or  repnsenta- 
taons  on  any  fbnoe,  bniltmig,  etc.,  or  in  any  atieet  or 
publio  place,  showing  the  hunum  form  in  an  attitude 
or  dress  that  would  be  indeoent  in  one  of  s  liiitifc 
person,  if  such  person  ao  appeared  in  at|y  paUie  atneC, 
square,  or  h^hw». 

Inereaung  the  oonn^  on  English  spamnrs  fhwa 
onb  to  three  cents. 

Providhig  fbr  the  oigonization  of  corporate  Congte- 
gational  churches. 

Amending  the  procedure  in  enforcing  mechanics* 
liens. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  <^  oompaiuea  fin* 
clearing  out  and  improving  rivers  and  stteams  in  the 
State,  R>rthe  punxjse  of  driving,  sorting^  holding,  and 
delivering  logs  thereon. 

Establishing  a  soldiers'  relief  oonmdssion  for  each 
county,  and  empowering  it  to  fbmish  reticf  to  needy- 
Union  soldiera  and  sailors  outside  of  the  Btate  Boldien* 
Home,  and  to  indigent  wives,  widows,  sod  miaar 
chUdien  of  ssch. 

To  provide  for  the  f<nmation  of  corporations  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  lands  for  the  purpose  of  ditching, 
^Qcdng,and  reclaiming  andothenvise  improving  them, 
and  to  use,  cultivate,  and  sell  such  lands  and  their 
products,  including  live  stock. 

To  define  and  punish  the  offense  of  embenkmcnt 
by  general  and  ipedal  administntora,  exeoDtorSi  and 
gnsTdions. 

To  prevent  fraud  in  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of 
vinegar. 

Providing  that,  in  the  discretion  <^  the  court, 
oriminala  may  be  sentenced  to  the  State  penal  fnstito- 
tion  for  an  Indefinite  ^riod,  subject  to  the  eoutrol  of 
the  prison  board,  provided  the  prisoner  shall  not  be 
kept  in  confinement  longer  than  the  maximmn  period 
nor  shorter  than  the  minimum  period  allowed  hj  law 
for  punishment  of  the  crime,  and  permitting  the  parole 
(d^  prisoners  by  the  board.  , 

Providing  that  no  obild  under  twelve  years  shall 
be  employed  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishment:  that  no  male  child  nnder 
fourteen  years  and  no  female  child  under  fifteen  years 
shall  be  employed  in  such  places  more  than  fifty-fonr 
honra  in  any  week ;  that  hoisting-eliaits  and  well- 
holes  in  boUaings  shall  be  properly  guarded,  and  that 
the  air  shall  be  healthfhl  fbr  the  employes,  and  m*- 
chineTy  properly  protected. 

Incorporating  oo  -  operative  aasoriaBoins  to  Insars 
tkrm  stock. 

Pro^dlng.a  new  game  law. 

ProvUtaig  for  the  Incoipontioii  of  mutoal  pTo4> 
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dent  nso<nations  of  oommercial  travelers,  nian^ien, 
sslesmen,  fleoretories,  oasiiiera,  tGllera,  book-keepers, 
UenoinBpbew,  oorresnoDdeuts,  type-writen,  and  otL- 
«n  eogaffed  in  clerical  work. 
Cotuoridating  the  dties     Sifpuw  and  Eurt  Sagl- 

DAW. 

InoorponitUu  tbe  cities  of  Ironwood,  BcsMiner. 
OladstoDC,  Aa  sable,  Foit  Uratiut,  Cheboygan,  ana 
Mount  Pleasant 

Providing  a  apedal  ngistntion  law  for  the  dty  of 

I>ebt>it. 

Lumber.  —  In  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
Michiean  still  ranks  flr^t  in  the  United  States  in 
the  Tolurae  of  product. 

The  product  for  1888  was : 

lumber.  CMt  4,t9T.ni,884 

HhlaglM   9JM.W3,'m 

Lomb«r  on  huid.  Il»et   1,MT.508.WT 

ShlcglM  OD  boBd   M4,80T,SaO 

Salt. — The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  salt 
plants  in  Michiran  is  ^bout  94,700,000.  employ- 
mg  3,600  men.  There  were  worked  in  1880,  254 
salt  welU,!^  of  which  were  from  sand  rock  and 
26  from  rock  salt.  The  sand^rock  weUs  yielded 
an  average  of  11,358  barrels  per  well ;  the  rock- 
salt  wells  an  average  of  67,116  barrels  per  well. 
The  total  production  in  1888  was  3,866,228  bar- 
rels; in  1889  it  was  8,846,979  barrels.  These 
figures  show  only  the  amount  inspected  by  the 
State  inspector ;  the  amount  actually  manu- 
factured during  the  inspection  year  1889  was 
4,334,889  barrels,  adding  the  salt  in  bins,  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  91,628  barrels. 

Banks. — When  the  general  banking  law  went 
into  effect  Jan.  7, 1889,  there  were  80  banks  incor- 
porated and  doing  business  under  the  State  law 
of  1858,  as  amendea  in  1878.  From  Jon.  7  to  Dec 
81.  the  Bank  Commissioner  incorporated  13  new 
banks,  and  1  loan,  truiit.  and  security  companv. 
There  were  in  the  State  on  the  latter  date  •W 
State  banks,  3  loan,  trust,  and  security  compa- 
nies, and  113  national  banks.  The  90  State 
banks,  which  made  returns  to  the  State  bank 
commissioner,  reported  $7,254,659.10  as  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in,  white  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  118  national  banks  was  $15,674,< 
600.  The  commercial  and  savings  deposits  in 
State  banks  amounted  to  $85,051,788,88,  and  the 
commercial  deposits  in  the  national  banks  to 
$35,217,980.08.  Fifty -nine  of  the  State  banks 
are  either  savings  banks  or  have  savings  depart- 
ments, and  these  report  savings  deposits  to  the 
value  of  $3S,668,060jaO,  credited  to  07308  de- 
positors. 

PolUleal. — A  State  election  was  held  on 
April  1  to  choosea  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  two  regents  of  the  State  University.  The 
Republicans  nominated  Claudius  B.  Grant  for 
the  judicial  office,  and  Charles  O.  Draper  nnd 
William  J.  Cocker  tor  regents.  The  Democrats 
renominated  Chief- Justice  Sherwood  and  se- 
lected John  S.  Lawrence  and  Worthy  L.  Churchill 
for  .regents.  The  Republican  oajididates  were 
successful.  For  Justice.  Grant  received  156.456 
votes;  Sherwood,  122.955:  J.  R.  Lane,  Prohibi- 
tionist, 16,380:  and  L.  MeHu^h,  Ijahor,  3,681. 
For  regent,  Draper  received  154,977  votes ; 
Cocker,  153,773 ;  Lawrence.  123.855  ;  Chnrehill. 
123,793 :  Russell  M.  Kellogg,  Prohibitionist, 
16,524:  John  Russell.  Prohibitionist.  16,465 :  Giles 
C.  McAllister,  Labor,  8,675;  Elwyn  P.  Green, 
Labor,  2,603.  Three  amendments  to  the  State 
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Constitution  were  voted  upon  ond  adopted.  The 
amendment  increasing  the  annual  salary  of  the 
Governor  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  and  of  circuit 
judges  to  $3,500  received  111,854  affirmative  uid 
72,494  negative  votes :  that  enabling  corporations 
to  continue  their  existence  without  reoi^nizing 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  obtained  86,3fI9  affirma- 
tive and  28,950  negative  votes;  the  third,  in  re- 
lation to  circuit  courts,  received  49,478  affirma- 
tive and  19,834  negative  votes. 

MINNEHOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1858;  area,  83,365  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decenni^  om- 
8U9  (1880),  780.773;  capital,  St.  Paul. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William  R. 
Merriam.  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Al- 
bert E.  Rice  ;  Secretary  of  State,  Hans  Mattson ; 
Auditor,  W.  W.  Braden ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bob- 
leter ;  Attomev-Oeneral,  Moses  E.  Clapp ;  Super- 
intendent of  t*ublic  Instruction,  D.  L.  Kienle ; 
Insumnce  Commissioner,  C.  P.  Bailey;  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  John  P.  Will- 
iams, John  L.  Gibbs,  George  L.  Becker ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Gilfillan  ; 
Associate  Justices,  Loren  W.  Collins.  William 
Mitchell,  Daniel  A.  Dickenscm,  and  Charles  E. 
Vanderburgh. 

Flnanees. — The  permanent  debt  of  the  State 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $3,965,000,  rep- 
resented Dv  4i-per-cent.  bonds  payable  in  1891. 
To  meet  toe  temporary  needs  of  the  treasury, 
the  Legislature  this  year  authorized  a  further 
issue  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  $400,000,  bearing 
4  per  cent  interest  and  payable  in  eight  years,  of 
which  $250,000  should  be  designated  as  Minne- 
sota revenue  bonds,  and  $150,000  as  Minnesota 
building  bonds.  The  sinking  fund  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  contained  bonds  and  securities 
amounting  to  $1,904,209,  reducing  the  actual 
debt  of  the  State  by  that  fum.  The  State  tax 
levyfor  1889  was  1  mill  for  educational  purposes, 
1'7  niill  for  revenue  purposes,  and  '1  mill  for  the 
Soldiers'  Relief  fund.  For  1690  and  1891  the  Leg- 
islature increased  the  rate  for  revenue  purposea 
to  1*0  mill  and  added  a  tax  of  '1  mill,  to  be 
levied  for  eight  years,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
rayment  of  the  $400,000  bonds  issued  this  year. 
These,  together  with  tbe  educational  and  soldiers* 
relief  taxes,  will  increase  the  total  rate  for  those 
years  to  8'1  mills. 

I^islatlve  Session.  —  The  twenty-sixth 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  8, 
and  adjourned  on  Apnl  28.  On  Jan.  23  William 
D.  Washburn,  Republican,  was  chosen  to  be 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Dwi^t 
M.  Sabin.  the  vote  being :  Washburn  107,  B.  W. 
Durant  20.  C.  M.  Start  0,  all  others  5. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  session  estab- 
lished in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  over  a 
secret  system  of  voting  slmiliar  to  the  Australian 
svstem.  The  following  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  act. '  The  State  Auditor  is  required  to  fur- 
nish to  such  cities,  at  State  expense,  printed  white 
ballots  containing  the  names  of  all  candi- 
dat«s  to  be  voted  for  throughout  the  State,  and 
all  constitutional  amendments ;  the  county  audi- 
tors, at  county  expense,  shall  furnish  printed 
blue  ballots  containing  the  names  of  candidates 
voted  for  throughout  the  county,  except  those 
above  provided  for  by  the  State  Auditor;  and 
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the  cit7  clerks  dull  furnish  red  ballots  ooiitMn- 
ing  the  names  of  candidates  voted  for  throngh- 

out  the  city,  except  those  above  provided  for. 
The  candidates  chosen  at  primary  conven- 
tions must  be  reported  to  the  respective  officers 
charged  with  printing  the  ballots  within  a  fixed 
time  before  the  election,  and  provision  is  made 
for  printing  the  names  of  indqwndent  candi- 
dates on  petition  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  persons  voting  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion in  the  district  for  which  the  nomination  is 
made,  provided  that  the  number  of  signatures 
required  in  case  of  a  State  officer  shall  not 
exceed  3,000.  Each  candidate  on  the  white 
ticket  shall  pay  $50.  on  the  blue  ticket  $10,  and 
on  the  red  ticket  $5,  to  the  respective  officers 
printing  the  ballots.  The  form  and  size  of  each 
ballot  15  prescribed,  and  the  voter  shall  indicate 
his  choice  by  placing  a  cross  opposite  the  name 
of  each  candidate,  or  he  may  write  in  the  name  of 
a  candidate  of  his  own  and  place  a  cross  opposite 
that.  If  a  voter  wishes  to  vote  for  all  the  candi- 
dates of  a  certain  party,  he  may  do  so  by  placing 
a  cross  oppoate  one  of  the  names  near  the  head 
ot  the  ticket,  and  he  shidl  then  be  considered  to 
have  voted  for  all.  The  ballots  shall  be  bound 
in  blocks,  and  the  ballot  ulerk,  who  distributes 
them  to  the  voters  shall  write  his  initials  on  the 
back  of  each  ballot.  The  voter  shall  retire  to  a 
booth  or  compartment  and  mark  his  ballot 
secretly  and  fold  it  so  that  the  initials  of  the 
clerk  shall  appear  and  nothing  else.  Each  booth 
or  compartment  shall  be  providod  with  a  door 
or  oortaln,  and  there  shall  be  at  each  polling 
place  as  many  as  two  sach  booths  or  compart- 
ments for  every  one  hundred  registered  voters 
in  the  election  district.  The  pollmg  place  shall 
be  so  arninge<l  that  the  ballot-boxes  and  the 
booths  or  compartments  shall  be  railed  off  or 
otherwise  separated  from  the  remaining  space, 
and  no  one  shall  be  allowed  within  the  railing 
except  the  proper  election  officers,  policemen, 
one  representative  of  each  political  party,  who 
may  challenge  voters,  and  persons  in  process  of 
votmg,  who  shall  be  admitted  within  t\ie  railing 
«ne  at  a  time  and  so  that  not  more  than  three 

Grsons  above  the  number  of  compartments  shall 
within  the  railing  at  one  time.  The  voter 
shall  hand  his  folded  ballot  to  theelection  judge 
before  leaving  the  inclosure,  and  the  latter  shul 
deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box  if  properly  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  clerk.  Hm,  white,  and 
blue  ballot-boxes  shall  be  provided,  into  which 
the  respective  colored  ballots  shall  be  deposited, 
but  a  vote  deposited  in  the  wrong  box  shall  not 
be  void.  Boards  of  registration  .are  established 
is  SDch  cities.  Every  ward  in  each  city  shall 
constitut«  an  election  district,  but  no  such  dis- 
trict shall  contain  more  than  four  hundred 
voters.  Polls  shall  be  opened  from  6  a,  m,  to  6 
p.  H.  A  penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  voter  for 
disclosing  his  choice,  upon  any  one  interfefing 
with  him  while  preparing  his  ballot,  and  for 
other  violations  of  the  act 

A  new  law  regarding  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals prohibits  the  detoils  of  any  such  execution 
being  published  in  any  newspaper.  No  persons 
shalTbe  admitted  as  witness^  to  an  execution 
except  a  clergyman  for  the  prisoner,  a  physician, 
not  mora  than  three  persons  selected  by  the  pris- 
oner, and  not  more  than  six  persons  selected  by 


the  sheriff,  pxoTided  that  no  newspaper  iqiortet 

or  representative  shall  be  admitted.  All  execu- 
tions shall  take  place  before  sunrise,  uid  in  some 
inclosed  space. 

The  act  of  1887  abolishing  the  contract  system 
at  the  State  Prison  and  establishing  the  Slate- 
account  system  therefor,  which  was  not  enforced 
from  lack  of  appropriations,  was  repealed,  and  a 
new  law  was  enacted  which  gives  the  prism  man- 
ager the  option  of  employing  the  prisonere  nudfT 
one  or  more  of  the  three  systems  known  as  the 
"  State-account,"  "  contract,"  and  "  piece-priee" 
systems,  provided  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  em- 
ployed on  the  State-aocoant  system  as  much  u 
pofeible. 

A  person  who  has  served  two  terms  of  not  less 
than  three  years  each  is  declared  an  babftnd 
criminal,  and  on  a  third  conviction  shidl  be  mo- 
tenoed  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow: 

Moderating  the  providou  of  the  anti-dieB  hw  of 
1687,  so  that  aliena  may  hold  a  limited  amount  of  dtj 
property,  nnd  there  shall  be  do  forfeiture  in  anj  ewe 
to  the  State,  unless  proci>eduiM  are  begnn  iLeteto 
within  t  hive  years  aitor  the  alien  ownenhipliti  b»- 
mu,  and  providing  also  that  the  title  ot'  no  otim  of 
tiie  TJnited  Statee  shall  <U1  by  roaeon  of  prior  aBia 
ownership. 

ProvidiDK  that  the  question  ahall  t>o  submitted  to 
tlie  people  at  tbe  next  general  election  whether  tlie 
act  oflBS?  relating  to  taxation  of  nilroada  ihall  be 
repealed. 

Providing  a  new  and  elabonte  medumicii*  Ken  bw. 
Bediatritnng  the  State  far  membera  of  the  Le^ 
lature. 

Appropriating  (100,000  to  be  ueed  in  purcbiriDf 
seed  gTvia  tor  needy  tanners  whose  cropH  were  d»- 
Btroyed  bv  IVost,  bUghL  or  hail  daring  1888. 

Hxividiaz  a  penalty  in  certain  oaaes  for  the  rnamh 
foctnre  ancTsfde  of  adulterated  haUng-powden,  vbe- 
gnf,  lard,  or  liquors. 

To  piminh  the  oounterfeittne  of  labels,  trade-maitl, 
and  advertinementB  adopted  by  eaaocietiocu  and  m- 
ions  of  workmen. 

To  compel  employers  of  women  and  girls  to  flmUl 
suitably  seata  for  the  use  of  auoh  omploy&. 

To  joevent  firaad  in  the  aah  of  grahi,  seed,  ud 
other  oereals. 

To  prohibit  prize  flgrhting  and  sparring  nauim, 
and  betting  upon  the  sumo. 

Providtiui  a  penalty  fur  dnmkeDneaa. 
'  Prohibituifr  the  tpfl  or  sale  <d  agarottea,  cigars, 
or  tobacco  in  any  form  to  minotv  mider  mxteen  ytan. 

To  prevent  the  improper  use  or  wearing  <tf  inugnis 
of  the  Grand  Army  and  tho  hoytl  Le^oo,  alH^  of 
secret  orders  and  societies. 

Prohibiting  tho  use  of  flrcoxma  by  minon  midnr 
fourteen  years,  unless  such  peraona  are  acoompeiilMl 
by  parent  or  gnuxlian. 

Inhibiting  the  maintenance  of  ophun  "JfliDta." 

Begnlating  the  aalc  uid  lease  of  mineTalatid  otitar 
lands  of  the  State. 

Legalizing  deeds  that  are  recorded  without  the  tig- 
noture  of  any  subscribing  witness,  or  acknowledgwi 
before  apenton  not  legally  authorized  to  take  ack&oTl- 
edgments. 

Amending  the  law  relaldvo  to  aadgnments  of  in- 
solvent delKors. 

Limiting  to  twenty  yean  after  a  roredoaaie,tbe  ri^ 
of  any  person  intexented  to  attack  the  validity  of  seeh 
forecioeure  proooedinga,  or  of  a  aheriff'a  sale  lute 
aucb  foreclosure. 

Legaliring  mortgages  recorded  with  only  one  wit- 
neB9  and  without  sou  or  seals,  and  finedoeaie  mim 
under  such  mortfmges,  if  otherwise  in  proper  ften. 

Proridin;;  for  Uie  mortgagiDg  oflaiuu  by  exewWi 
and  adminutiators. 
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Establishing  a  new  probate  code. 

AppropriatiDf;  $3,000  to  the  Mumeaota  State  For- 
estiy  Awociatioa  tor  the  enooungement  of  trne 
planting. 

Accepthifrthe  actofCongreBBestabUehlcg  Agricult- 
ural Experiment  Stations  in  the  Tariou;^  Statea. 

Making  May  80,  Memorial  Day,  a  legal  holiday. 

Adding  tlOjOOO  annually  to  toe  regular  apprc^ria- 
tion  for  tne  militia. 

Exempting  from  garaiahment  the  wogee  of  work- 
toen  tc  the  amount  of  $26. 

Bepealing  the  act  of  1SS7  which  abolished  gami»;b- 
ment  of  wage^i  of  workmen  eamcMl  by  the  labor  of 
their  own  hands. 

Enacting  a  new  game  law. 

Providing  that  the  iiwuranoe  counniasloner  shall 
prepare  a  torn  of  flre-iDsnranoe  polity  umilar  to  the 
New  York  Standard  policy,  and  that  the  same  shall 
be  adopted  by  all  fve-inaarance  oompaniea  In  the 
State  and  sball  be  known  as  the  Minnesota  standard 
policy. 

Revising  the  act  of  1687  to  prevent  the  sale  or  man- 
ufacture o?  unhealthy  or  adulterated  dair^  products. 

To  provide  for  the  better  protection  of  hfe  and  prop- 
erty by  extablishinfir  u  board  of  inspectors  of  steam 
Teaselfl  and  steam  boilers,  and  to  provide  for  licenoiu^r 
engineers  of  steam  engines  and  masters  and  pilots  of 
st^mboat^. 

Appiopriating  $7,600  for  the  maintenance  of  farm- 
ers' institnteii. 

Providing  Ibrtfae  preparation  and  pablioUion  of  a 
history  of  the  Btate  troops  in  the  oivil  war  and  in 
the  Indian  war  of  ISSS,  and  ^tpropriaUng  $12,000 
therefor. 

ProvidinfT  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  com- 
memorate tbe  battles  at  Mew  Ulm  and  at  Camp  Re- 
lease in  1862,  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  invasion  of  the 
State. 

Incorporating  the  cities  of  West  St.  Paul,  Bamea- 
ville,  Sauk  Center,  Tower,  and  Little  Falls. 

Prohibitint;  the  sale  of  muth  meat  in  the  State  for 
human  food  unless  witbin  twenl^-four  hours  before 
the  animal  produdng  the  saute  waa  slau^traed,  it 
bad  been  inspected  and  found  healtliy  by  the  local  in- 
spectors. rrhiB  act  woBj  on  Aug.  12,  declared  unoon- 
atitutional  l>y  the  district  conrt  at  Duluth,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce.] 

The  total  appropriations  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  two  years  1890-91  amounted  to  $1,941,- 
642.  Thev  include  $815,500  for  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  State  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions, $395,750  for  improvenientB  and  addi- 
tions to  the  same,  $100,000  to  the  State  [Tniver- 
sity,  $155,000  for  Legislative  expenses,  and  $41.- 
000  to  aid  in  constructing  numerous  roads  and 
bridges. 

Edaeatlon.  —  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
f^rnded  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1889, 
was  83,227,  and  the  average  attendance  57,457. 
There  are  110  independent  and  special  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  under  the  control  of  19  special 
superintendents  and  100  high-school  principals, 
woo  also  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  superintend- 
ents. The  salaries  paid  the  special  superintend- 
ents (^gregate  $30,405.  and  tnose  paid  the  prin- 
cipals who  act  as  superintendents  as  well  as  tench- 
ers  in  the  high  schools  amounted  to  $90,903.50. 
Evening  schools  were  maintained  at  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  at  five  other  cities  in  the  State. 
The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  was  5,448. 
and  the  average  attendance  2,080. 

Soldiers*  Aid. — From  the  opening  of  the 
State  Home  for  Soldiers  in  November,  1887,  to 
Aug.  1, 1889,  the  total  number  of  admis-^ionswas 
207,  and  there  remained  in  the  home  at  the  latter 


date  146.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  SQj»- 
port  of  the  institution  to  Aug.  1  were  $89,960.(re. 
Relief  is  also  given  bv  tbe  State  to  soldiers  out- 
side of  the  Home.  T6e  namber  reeeivinp  regu- 
lar relief  on  Aug.  1  was  489.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  Kelief  fund  :  Expended  for  relief 
of  soldiers  during  year,$34,682.78 ;  transferred  to 
home  support  fund,  $5,000;  total  expenditure. 
$S9,683.W;  Soldiers*  Belief  in  treasury  Aug.  1, 
1889,  $42,354.94. 

A^rlealtnre. — The  following  figures  showing 
the  acre^  and  yield  of  farm  crops  for  1889  were 
reported  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Stiitistics : 
Wheat,  2,931,437  aci«s.  45,498,205  bushels ;  com, 
688,622  acres,  22.115,760  bushels ;  oats.  1,894,555 
acres,  48.358,799  bushels;  bariey, 882,017  acres, 
9,106,209  bushels ;  flax  seed,  157,540  acres,  1,647,- 
622  bushels. 

Railroads. — For  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1889,  tbe  total  railroad  construction  was  286*7^ 
miles,  making  the  mileage  in  the  State  on  that 
date  5.803-07.  The  capital  stock,  bonds,  and  debt 
of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  as  reported  by 
the  companies  June  30.  1889,  was  $231,973,860. 
The  amount  so  reported  Jane  80, 1888,  was  $206,- 
418,044.  The  grosa  earnings  were  $25,335,578.  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  $520,983.  The 
freight  earnings  were  $16,837,8^,  a  decrease 
of  $1,375,987.  The  passenger  earnings  aggre- 
^ted  $5,987,806,  the  decrease  being  $5^706. 
Tbe  earnings  for  baggage,  mail,  express,  etc, 
were  $3,365,489,  an  increase  of  $909,711. 

The  total  operating  expenses  were  $14,985,972, 
a  decrease  of  $340,073.  The  total  net  income  of 
the  lines  in  the  State  was  $10,339,600,  a  decrease 
of  $180,910. 

Lnmber. — Statistics  covering  Minnesota  en- 
tirely, the  Mississippi  valley  as  far  south  as  St. 
Ijouis,  Wisconsin  as  far  east  as  the  Wisconsin 
valley,  and  all  tbe  territoiT  tributary  to  the  Soo 
road,  show  that  for  1889  there  was  a  net  decrease 
from  1888  in  the  production  of  lumber,  amount- 
ing to  756,404.777  feet,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  shingles  cut  of  196,326,900,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  lath  made  amounting  to  38,- 
048,339.  The  production  of  lumber  in  this  re-' 
gion  for  1889  was  3,467,486,693  feet;  shingles, 
1,581,576,550  pieces ;  and  lath,  687,260,671  pieces. 

The  largest  decrease  in  tbe  lumber  cut  was  In 
the  region  along  the  Mississippi  valley  north  of 
Minneapolis,  in  which  it  has  been  in  normal  years 
as  high  as  180,000,000  feet,  but  which  this  year 
amounted  to  onlv  48.870,684  feet. 

MISSISSIPPI,,  a  Southern  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1817:  area,  46,810  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  deoauual  census 
(1880),  1,181,597;  capital,  Jackson. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Robert  Low- 
ry,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  G.  D. 
Shands;  Secretaiy  of  State,  George  M.  Govan; 
Auditor.  W.  W.  Stone;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hem- 
ingwav;  Attorney-General.  T.  M.  Miller;  Super> 
intendent  of  ^blic  Instruction,  J.  R  Preston ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  J.  F.  Sessions,  J.  C. 
Kyle,  and  Walter  McLaurin ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  James  M.  Arnold,  who  re- 
signed on  Oct,  1  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomaa 
H.  Woods  b^  appointment  of  the  Governor;  As- 
sociate Justices,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell  and  Timothy 
K  Cooper. 
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FlBAieeft.:— For  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  31. 
1689;  the  tressuy  Fhows  a  large  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures.  The  regular  receipts 
for  1888  were  91,08^,807.3.').  and  for  lim,  fl,- 
151,055.10,  a  total  of  $2,184,802.45  for  the  two 
years.  The  disbursements  for  1888  were  91,010,- 
«3a8g,  and  for  1880,  9870,673.13.  a  total  of  91,- 
881,30403,  being  less  than  the  receipts  by  $303,- 
558.48.  The  increase  of  receipts  lor  1889  over 
those  of  1888  was  produced  by  an  increase  of  a 
half-mill  in  the  tax  levy  in  the  former  year,  and 
also  by  the  increase  of  925,000.000  in  valuation 
of  property  in  18891  The  balance  in  the  State 
treasury  on  Dee.  31  of  this  year,  in  all  funds,  was 
$555,450.02.  The  State  tax  rate  for  1889  was  SrH 
mills  for  general  purposes  and  *5  mill  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds. 

EdacatlOB. — The  public  sphools  have  shown 
increased  prosperity,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
free-school  system  in  18S0  has  proved  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  interest  of  education.  During 
the  school  year  1887-88  there  were  51,213  more 
children  enrolled  in  the  schools  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Withbi  the  last  two  years  more 
tlian  800  connty  school-houses  have  been  erected. 
Many  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  erected  costly 
buildings  and  muntain  their  free  schools  from 
eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year.  Twelve  towns 
in  1888-'89  expended  9184.000  in  buildings. 

The  State  University,  at  Oxfonl,  has  been  re- 
organized, and  the  courses  of  instruction  made 
more  satisfactory.  During  the  school  year  1888- 
ISd  the  total  number  of  students  was  189.  At 
the  present  session,  under  the  reorganization,  233 
stutlents  had  been  enrolled  before  the  end  of 
December.'  At  the  Agrienltural  and  Mechanical 
College  the  average  attendance  during  the  last 
school  year  was  313. 

The  Industrial  Institute  and  College  at  Colum- 
bus is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  white  women,  and  to  their  training  in 
the  industrial  arts;  More  than  300  students 
were  enrolled  during  the  year.  The  Alcorn 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  coloretl 

South,  near  Starkville,  enrolled  216  students 
nring  the  school  year  1888-'89.  In  1882  the 
number  enrolled  was  only  113.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  at  Holly  Springs,  and  during  the 
school  year  ending  in  1889  enrolled  171  students. 
This  institution  affords  a  two-year  courw,  and 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race. 

Charities.— The  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Jack- 
son at  the  close  of  the  year  1888  contained  469 
patients,  and  at  the  close  of.  this  year  441.  At 
the  East  Mississippi  Asvlum  there  were  2S0  pa- 
tients at  the  close  of  1888,  and  2tf  at  tho  close 
of  1889.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  has  en- 
rolled during  the  last  two  years  101  pnpils,  ot 
whom  84  remained  at  the  close  of  this  y«ar.  The 
legislative  appropriation  for  the  two  years  was 
924,149.86,  a  sum  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  institution.  The  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  successfully  instructed  a  large  number 
of  pupils  during  the  year. 

Penitentiarr. — B'v  reason  of  the  caneellation 
of  the  lease  to  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Isltind  Railroad 
Company  late  in  4888,  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol found  the  entire  number  of  State  prisoners 
returned  to  its  immediate  management.  Instead 
of  effecting  a  new  lease  similar  to  the  old  one, 
the  board  undertook  the  experiment  of  letting 


only  a  small  number  of  prisoners  at  a  time,  and 
distributing  them  to  different  contractors,  be- 
fore the  last  of  March  818  of  the  484  then  on  the 
Penitentiary  register  bad  been  leased  in  this  way 
to  13  different  contractors,  the  State  receiving 
90  a  month  for  able-bodied  men,  in  addition  to 
board,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance.  The  te> 
maining  number  were  employed  within  the  walls 
of  the  Penitentiary  and  on  the  taxm.  By  the 
first  of  June  the  number  leased  had  risen  to  3SS, 
and  only  177  remained  within  the  Penitentiary. 
Before  tne  end  of  the  year  the  new  method  had 
fully  demonstrated  its  superiority  to  the  former 
system  of  leasing  to  a  smgle  contractor.  The 
superior  treatment  received  bf  the  convicts  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  from  the 
time  the  railroad  company  surrendered  its  Ipase 
was  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
compared  with  16  per  cent,  of  1887  and  11  per 
cent,  for  1888.  The  Board  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  during  the  year  about  $25,000  in  profits, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  State  has  ever 
before  received.  The  number  of  convicts  has  di- 
minished from  747  early  in  1887  to  aboat  490  at 
the  cloee  of  1888.  This  decrease  is  due  prinei- 
pally  to  the  amendment  passed  by  the  last  Legts- 
latnre,  giving  the  coontv  jails  custody  of  peraoDS 
convicted  of  larceny  of  less  than  $35. 

Prohibition.— Under  the  local-option  Uw 
about  half  of  the  counties  in  the  btate  have 

{)rohibited  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  number  being 
argcr  this  year  than  ever.  There  is  a  State  or- 
ganization of  the  friends  of  prohibition,  which 
has  hitherto  remained  aloof  from  State  or  na- 
tional politics.  Its  annual  State  convention  met 
at  Jackson  on  July  2,  and  adopted  resolutions 
avowing  it  to  be  the  object  of  tne  organization 
to  secure  ultimately  a  prohibitory  law  for  the 
whole  State. 

Confedento  PeBSioag^Tbe  present  atmoal 
appropriation  of  the  Lefpslature  for  this  purpose 
is  931,000,  which  has  hitherto  yielded  each  pen- 
sioner aixmt  921.  The  increase  of  pensioners 
has  this  year  reduced  the  individual  share  to 
about  916. 

Political.- A  Democratie  State  ConventioD 
met  at  Jackson  on- July  16.  and  nominated  the 
following  ticket:  For  Governor,  J.  H.  Stone; 
Lieutenant-Qovemor,  H.  M.  Evans;  Secretan 
of  State,  George  M.  Govan  ;  Treasurer,  J.  J. 
Evans  ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  Stone  ;  Attomey-G«i- 
eral,  T.  Marshall  Miller ;  Superintendent  of  Edn- 
cation.  J.  R.  Preston.  The  platform  contained 
the  following : 

We  repudiate  and  deoline  to  share  in  anrfteliofr 
of  sectional  prejadic6j  and  are  vladdcned  by  fwrj 
indication  of  full  and  free  syrnpauiy  between  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  hail  with  dolignt  a  better  knoffledge 
encb  of  the  other,  and  the  dawn  of  a  hearty  fMlinr 
of  brotho-hood,  where  hatred  flan  find  do  txpoaai 
InjMrty  meaBursB. 

Wc  recommend  that  the  question  of  a  eonventioo 
to  revise  our  present  Constitution  be  made  an  iiMW 
before  the  people  in  tiie  coming  election. 

The  Republicans  met  in  State  convention  at 
Jackson  on  Sept.  25,  and  voted  to  place  a  State 
ticket  in  the  field.  Gen.  James  R.  Chalraeis 
was  selected  as  the  leader.  For  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, James  D.  Lvnch  was  nominated  :  Secre- 
tary of  State,  W.  E.  Mollison;  Treasurer,  John 
S.  Jones ;  Auditor,  Edward  Young ;  for  Attar- 
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Tter-General,  W.  D,  Frazee ;  Superintendent  of 
£dacation,  W.  A.  Parsons,  Jr.  The  platform 
urged  Federal  election  laws  to  conduct  registra- 
tion  and  election  in  the  States ;  argued  for  a  pro- 
tective tariCE ;  denounced  trusts  and  communism, 
and  charged  that  they  flourished  under  Dem- 
ocratic rule ;  condemned  contract  labor,  and  de- 
nounced the  running  off  of  labor  ^ents  who 
seek  to  take  labor  elsewhere ;  favored  the  Blair 
bill,  and  follomd  with  a  long  arraignment  of 
the  State  Administration. 

Earlr  in  October  Gen.  Chalmers  published  a 
letter  declining  the  nomination,  for  personal  rea- 
sons, and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Republican  State 
Committee  withdrew  the  entire  ticket.  Its  rea- 
sons for  this  course  were  presented  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  the  purport  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  following : 

We  knew  that  our  votes  would  be  stolen  aad  our 
voters  driven  from  the  polls,  but  we  hoped,  in  the 
laixei*  towDB  «ud  cities,  at  least,  the  aemblanoo  of  free 
speech  might  still  remain  to  us  ;  but  oar  candidates 
an  not  saiclv  allowed  to  disouM  or  protest  We  re- 
fer not  only  to  such  well-known  Blongfatets  as  Kemp- 
er and  Copiah,  Clinton  and  CarroUton,  Wshalak  sod 
Vicksbuif;,  Yazoo  City  and  Leflore,  but  tbe  nameless 
killing  by  creek  and  bayou,  on  faignway  and  by-way, 
TheM  are  the  Uemnonttio  orgumenta  which  crush  ue. 
Wo  can  do  do  more. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  elected  without  opposition,  Stone  re- 
ceiving 84.929  vot^  for  Governor,  out  of  a  total 
vote  of  84,9>'S3.  The  Kepublioans  elected  none  of 
the  40  members  of  the  State  Senate  for  1890,  Mid 
but  7  of  the  120  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

MISSOURI,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1831 ;  area,  69,416  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  a.lB8,380;  capital.  Jefferson  City. 

<]toTerRine&t — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  David  R. 
Francis,  Democrat; 'Lieutenant-Governor,  Ste- 

Shen  H.  Claycomb ;  Secretary  of  State,  Alexan- 
er  A.  Lesuenr;  Auditor,  James  M.  Seibert ; 
Treasurer.  Edward  T,  Noland;  Attomev-Gen- 
eral.  John  M,  Wood;  Register  of  I-«ands.  Robert 
McCuUoch;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
William  E.  Coleman;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
William  G.  Downing.  John  B.  Breathitt,  T.  J. 
Hennessj ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt, 
Robert  D,  Ray ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A. 
Sherwood,  Francis  M.  Black,  Theodore  Brace, 
and  R,  a  Barclay. 

Finaneeg.— On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  balance  in 
the  treasury  credited  to  the  various  funds  was 
$573,170.41 ;  the  total  receipts  during  1887  were 
93.766,455,72,  and  during  1888, 93,463,211.19 ;  the 
disbursements  in  1887  were  $3,870,644.21,  and 
in  1888,  $8,346,694.04.  leaving  a  balance,  on  Jan. 
1.  1889,  of  $585,499.07.  In  the  general  revenue 
fund  the  balance  on  Jan.  1. 1887,  was  $347,700.21. 
the  receipts  for  the  biennial  period  were  |4.13:J.- 
549.24.  and  the  expenditures  $4.4&'3,31 1.51,  leav- 
ings balance,  on  Jan.  1. 18H9.  of  $15,9:^7.94.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years.  $1,002,000  wa.s  paid  ovit  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  retire  maturing  bonds,  and  there 
was  in  the  fund  on  Jan.  2,  1889,  $830,025.78. 
There  was  paid  out  of  the  general  Aind  for  State 
charitable  mstitutions,  during  the  same  period, 
$731,427 ;  for  the  State  Penitentiary,  $167,7.'"»8.46 ; 
and  for  costs  in  criminal  cases  and  rewards,  $634,- 


997.00.  The  totid  sum  paid  out  for  public  schools 
and  State  educational  institutions  was  $1,788,- 
834.81,  of  which  $1,161,565.81  were  the  proceeds 
of  one.  third  of  the  State  revenue,  wbicn  is  de- 
voted to  school  purposes,  and  $366,104.94  were 
derived  from  interest  on  the  State  school  fund 
of  $8,136,206.74. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  propertvin  the  State 
for  1888,  exclusive  of  railroad,  briage,  and  tele- 
graph property,  was  $788,421,068 ;  and  for  1880, 
$760,181,189,  The  valuation  of  railroad,  bridge, 
and  telegraph  property  for  1888  was  $51,2^,- 
1^.88.  The  State  tax  rate  is  40  cents  on  each 
$100,  of  which  30  cents  is  for  general  revenue  and 
20  cents  for  the  State  interest  fund, 

L^iBlatire  Se88i«li.-i-The  thirty-fifth  legis- 
lative session  began  on  Jan,  2,  and  adjourned 
on  May  24.  A  ballot-reform  act,  modeled  on 
the  Atutralian  law  and  applicable  to  cities  and 
towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  over,  was  an  im- 
portant result  of  the  session.  Under  this  act, 
ballots  are  to  be  printed  and  delivered  to  the 
elecUon  ofiBeers  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
except  when  the  officers  to  be  elected  are  exclu- 
sively city  officers.  In  order  that  their  names 
may  appear  upon  the  official  ballots,  candidates 
must  me  certificates  of  nomination  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  they  are  to  be  voted  for 
throughout  the  Slate  or  in  a  district  larger  than 
a  sin^e  county,  and  in  other  cases  with  the  clerk 
of  the  county  court  When  a  candidate  is  chosen 
by  a  convention  of  delegates,  his  certificate  shall 
be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
convention  ;  in  all  other  cases,  it  shall  be  signed 
by  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  nnmber  of 
voters  who  cast  their  bidlots  in  the  last  preced- 
ing general  election,  provided  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  signatures  be  fewer  than  50  or  more 
than  1,000.  Tbe  county  clerk  is  required  to 
publish  twice  before  any  election,  in  two  news- 
papers of  the  county,  a  list  of  all  the  candidates 
BO  nominated,  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
appear  on  the  printed  ballots.  These  ballots 
shall  be  provided  by  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  each  ballot  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
candidates.  The  nominees  of  each  party  shall 
be  grouped  together,  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
party,  and  a  blank  space  shall  be  left  at  the  end 
of  the  list  sufficiently  large  to  allow  writing  in 
the  names  of  another  group  of  candidates.  The 
ballots  shall  be  delivered  by  the  county  clerk  to 
the  judges  of  election.  At  each  polling  place  one 
booth  or  compartment  shall  be  erected  for  every 
100  electors  who  voted  in  the  district  at  the  last 
general  election.  A  guard-rail  shall  be  so  erected 
that  no  one  who  is  not  an  election  officer  or  in 
the  act  of  voting  can  approach  within  five  feet 
of  the  ballot-box  or  the  compartments.  Two 
judges  of  election  shall  stand  at  the  railing,  and, 
before  delivering  a  ballot  to  the  elector,  shall 
write  their  initials  on  the  back  within  two  inches 
of  the  top.  The  voter,  having  received  his  bal- 
lot, shall  proceed  to  one  of  the  booths,  and  there, 
screened  from  observation,  shall  prepare  his  bal- 
lot by  crossing  out  the  names  of  candidates  for 
whom  he  does  not  wish  to  vote.  He  shall  then 
fold  his  ballot  so  as  to  conceal  his  choice,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ballot- 
box.  Xo  more  than  one  person  shall  be  allowed 
in  anv  compartment  at  one  time.  No  ballots  can 
be  tucen  from  the  polling  place ;  they  must  be 
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Toterl  or  retnmed  to  the  electioD  officer.  No 
ballot  that  does  not  contain  the  initials-of  the 
iud^  is  v^id.  In  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  and 
all  places  where  a  registration  law  prevaib,  the 
daties  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  shall 
be  performed  by  the  recorder  of  voters.  Election- 
eenng  within  "any  polling  place,  or  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  any  such  place,  is  forbidden. 

A  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  was  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  employers  and  employ^.  It  shall oon- 
sist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  who 
in  each  case  shall  summon  two  employers  and 
two  employ^  engaged  in  a  similar  occupation 
to  that  in  which  the  dispute  exists,  to  form  with 
him  the  board.  The  commissioner  shall  not  call 
together  such  a  board  in  any  case  where  either 
party  has  discontinued  labor,  unless  it  is  resumed 
before  the  board  meets.  Its  decisions  are  not 
binding. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
moposed,  increasing  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  Ave  to  seven,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  in  November,  1890. 

The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  to 
the  sinking  fund,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  and 
redemption  of  State  bonds  in  18e9  and  1890. 
Other  oarrent  aj^rc^riations  for  the  two  yeus 
were:  Stete  University,  |67,000;  Fulton  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  $84,200;  St.  Joseph  Asylum,  $87,- 
600 ;  Nevada  Asylum,  $93,100 ;  St.  Louis  Asv- 
lum,  $70,000 ;  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
$91500  for  support  and  $93,000  for  improve- 
ments; School  for  Blind,  $51,000;  Penitentiary, 
$173,000,  in  addition  to  the  earnings  of  the 

grisoners  to  the  extent  of  $375,000 ;  Reform 
Bhool,  $81,000:  Industrial  School,  $30,650:  noi^ 
mal  schools,  $96,500;  School  of  Music,  $30,000; 
costs  in  criminal  cases,  $500,000.  The  following 
acts  were  also  passed : 

Prohibitinff  railroads  from  making  hip^ier  char^a 
for  transportinff  a  carload  of  mind  morilhandise  of 
different  classes  for  the  same  owner  than  It  chuveB 
Atr  a  carload  of  the  highest  class  of  meroliBiiaLte 
amonj  such  mixed  merohandUe,  and  probibittog  a 
higher  ctuu^  fbr  lees  than  a  oarloitd  than  la  chained 
for  a  fiill  oarlond  of  the  aamo  inerobandiM  or  of  simi- 
lar mixed  merclMndise. 

Forbidding  tho  importadon  of  any  peraon,  persons, 
or  asAociatioDS  of  pei»ons,  tor  the  purpose  of  discharg- 
ing duties  mtvoWing  upon  the  polioe  officers, 
^beriff^,  or  constables  in  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  priviite  property. 
Forbidding  trusts,  pools,  or  combinatloOB. 
Prohibitiag  dealings  in  mat^ins  or  opdons  with 
w^oultural  producti  or  other  oommoditiaa  or  bonds 
aiid  stocks. 

Making  it  unlawftd  for  any  person  or  corporation 
or  others  to  use  any  barrel,  lard  tieroe,  preserve  or 
butter  tub  that  has  once  been  used,  for  the  porpoae  of 
poekiDg  or  stowing  any  article  of  human  food  therein, 
unless  such  receptacle  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed. 

Providing  for  the  collation  and  codification  of  the 
general  statutes  of  tho  State,  to  bo  known  as  the  "  Be- 
viaedStatateofl88».'» 

Rcviung  the  laws  relating  to  practioo  In  civil  casQB. 

RevlMing  the  public-school  law. 

Bfivising  the  Inw  relating  to  the  Btota  Univernty. 

Amendinz  the  law  relative  to  the  ackoowledgmmit 
of  deeds  and  other  instruments. 

Defining  express  companies  and  imposing  an  ttn- 
Dual  tax  of  2  per  cent  upon  their  grow  annual  re- 

^^uiring  ndlroad  companies  to  provide  equal  and 
proper  &eilitiea  for  all  excess  companies  niablDg  to 


tnuuMot  thair  badness  on  the  Uoes  of  sodt  ndfaosd 

companies. 

Changing  the  northern  boundary  line  of  St  Clair 
County. 

F^viding  for  an  inspector  of  milk  in  cities  of  over 
800,000  iuhabiuntd. 

Providiiur  a  penalty  fbr  the  adulteration  ofcuidy. 

Prohibiiing  dramshop  keepers  from  keeping  in 
their  shops  musical  instramenta,  billiard  or  j^amitiE 
tables,  bowllng-alleya,  cards,  or  other  de^'Me  fur 
amusement 

Pennittiug  the  ooorts  to  app(^t  corpoiatioos  Pa 
the  protection  of  abandoned,  lu-treated,  or  frtendlcH 
ehlloren  to  be  guatdiana  of  the  persons  of  snohdiil- 
dren. 

Creating  a  Bureau  of  Gecdogy  and  Hinet. 

llaking  employ^  and  laborora  preferred  crediMi 
in  certain  cases. 

Providing  a  penal^  fbr  oiitting,eaTrying  iway.ind 
destroying  timoer  on  saline,  scnunoiy,  State,  aaatl, 
and  other  lands. 

Providing  for  the  formation  of  contignoua  bodki  of 
river  lands  into  levee  districbi. 

Providing  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annom  lor  the 
Lioutenau  t-Qo  v  emor. 

Apptdnting  the  first  Friday  after  the  flmt  ToeidiT 
of  April  to  Im  obeorved  as  Arbor  Day. 

Aeaenting  to  the  act  of  Congrew  providing  fer  da 
establishment  of  agtioultural  ezperimoat  8Uticii». 

EdUMttOB.— For  the  school  year  1887-'88  tbe 
following  statistics  are  presented :  Number  of 
children  of  school  age— white  804,978,  colored 
47,452,  total  852,480;  number  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools—white  577,335,  colored  33.21$, 
total  610,550 ;  average  daily  attendance,  877,502; 
number  of  teachers  employed,  13,677;  number 
of  schools  Uugbt— white  9,373.  colored  547,totil 
0^19;  number  of  school  districts,  9,301;  Uittl 
value  of  school  property,  $9,803,786 ;  total  ex- 
penditures for  schools,  including  maintenance, 
reMirs,  and  new  buildings,  $4,765,246.09. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville  enrolled 
during  the  year  490  pnpils ;  that  at  Warrensburg 
enrolled  6^;  and  tnat  at  Cape  Oirardean,  2Tl 
These  schools  are  liberally  supported  by  the 
State.  The  Lincoln  Institute  at  Jefferson  City 
supports  a  normal  depMtment,  which  was  at- 
tended by  86  pupils  during  the  year. 

At  the  State  University  at  Columbia  573  sta- 
dents  were  enrolled  during  the  ynr.  For  the 
biennial  period  ending  Jan.  1,  1889,  the  cnrrent 
expenses  were  $147,916.77. 

Charities.— At  the  St4te  Lunatic  Asylom  at 
Fulton  there  were  662  patients  on  Jan.  1, 1887. 
During  the  two  years  following  889  patientsvera 
admitted,  makitig  a  total  of  891—504  males  and 
887  females.  There  were  discharged  daring  the 
period  851,  leaving  540  remaining  on  Jan.  1, 
1889.  The  total  expenditures  for  maiotenaooe 
were  $217,726.56  for  the  two  Tears,  of  which 
$70,000  were  paid  bv  the  State  and  $130,000  hr 
the  counties.  The  State  Lunatic  A»ium  at  St. 
Joseph  contained  897  inmates  on  J'^an.  1, 1887; 
there  were  admitted  during  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding 877  patients  a  total  of  774—427  males 
and  347  females.  The  number  dischai^red  during 
this  period  was  245,  and  there  remained  529  ca 
Jan.  1, 1889.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the^T- 
lum  during  the  period  was  $189,445.22.  of  which 
$70,000  were  paid  by  the  State.  The  SUte  U- 
natio  Asylum  at  Nevada  was  opened  on  Oct  15. 
1887.  It  is  on  a  tract  one  half  mile  north  of  th« 
city  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  520  acres,  given  to 
the  asylum  by  that  eity.   Cp  to  Jan.  1*  188^ 
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then  had  been'reoeiTed  281  patients.  91  had  been 
disehwged,  and  there  remained  on  that  date  190. 
"Tbe  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  disbursements 
tunounting  to  I57J384.65. 

At  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Fulton  there  were  259  pupils  in  attend- 
ance during  1687,  and  2»2  during  1888.  On  Jan. 
1, 1889.  there  were  109  remaining — 130  males  aud 
79  femaieit.  The  total  oarrent  expenditures  for 
the  twoyeanwera  %74MlM,ot  Which  the  State 
pars  |70,00a 

Stftte  Primn.— At  the  State  Prison  at  Jeffer- 
son City  there  were  1,839  convicts  in  June  of 
this  year,  of  whom  63  were  females.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  800  from  four  years  ago,  and 
is  the  largest  nuoUier  confined  in  any  prison  in 
the  United  States.  The  total  cost  of  mamtaining 
the  prison  for  1687  and  1888  was  $477,27a90,  of 
which  sum  $809,586.78  was  paid  from  the  labor 
of  convicts. 

High  License  and  Local  Option.— The 
effect  of  the  high -license  law  in  diminishing 
the  number  of  saloons  and  the  volume  of  saloon 
business  has  been  scarcely  perceptible,  as  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  will  snow :  In  1883,  8,601 
dramsbopa  and  other  saloons  were  licensed,  from 
which  the  total  sum  of  $699395.56  was  received 
for  StiUe,  county,  city,  and  town  licenses.  In 
1888  the  number  licensed  reached  8,489,  and  the 
total  license  receipts  were  $1,843,044.15.  Under 
the  local-option  law,  prohibition  prevails  in  66 
of  the  114  counties  of  ttie  State. 

The  Bald-Knobben.— At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  day  set  for  the  execution  of  the  con- 
demned Bald-Knobbers,  William  Walkerjtnd  John 
Matthews,  had  been  again  postponed  from  the 
preceding  Dec.  28  to  Feb.  15,  When  that  date 
arrived,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  had  not 
yet  passed  upon  the  case  of  David  Walker,  the 
Bald-Knobber  chief,  the  Governor  granted  a  re- 
prieve to  the  others  until  April  19.  The  Su- 
preme Court  later  decided  advers^  in  the  case 
of  David  Walker,  and  fixed  the  time  of  his  exe- 
cution for  May  10.  About  April  13  the  attorneys 
for  William  Walker  and  John  Matthews  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  commutation  of  the  sentences 
of  their  clients,  and  when  that  was  denied  asked 
for  a  respite  until  May  10,  the  date  of  David 
Walker's  execution,  which  was  granted.  For 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  latter  date  strong  press- 
ure was  brongnt  upon  the  Governor  to  commute 
the  sentence  of  the  condemned  men,  all  the  news- 
papers and  nearly  all  the  leading  citizens  of 
southwestern  Missouri  uuiting  in  ui^ng  this 
course.  The  Governor,  however,  remained  firm, 
and  on  the  day  fixed  the  sentences  were  carried 
oot  at  the  jail  at  Ozark  according  to  lav,  after  a 
Cxixy  of  over  two  years  from  the  execution  of  the 
crimes. 

Wheat-Growen*  Conrentlon.— On  Oct  37 

a  convention  of  the  wheat  growers  and  farmers 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  met  at  St.  Louis.  Nor- 
man J.  Coleman,  formerly  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  was  selected  to  preside.  Ses- 
sions were  held  for  three  days,  near  the  ctoee  of 
which  resolutions  were  adopted,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important : 

That  we  now  proceed  to  a  pennanent  or^anizaiiioD  of 
Interstate  Wheat- Growers'  Assodation  by  an  election 
of  aa  exeoutivo  board,  to  be  composed  of  two  mem- 
ben  ftam  eadi  State  and  Territory  included  In  the 


Miarissippj  vaHey,  whose  term  ot  o£Soe  shall  be  two 
yeom. 

Tliat  the  executive  board,  tof(ether  with  the  execu- 
tive boards  or  heads  of  departmenta  of  the  Farmers' 
FedenUion,  ahall  have  power  to  advise  relative  to 
price  that  all  farm  productJ  should  be  sold  for  in  the 
markets  of  oommercul  centers  in  the  Hlaeifaippi  Tal- 
ley. 

That  we  recommend  our  brother  ftnner8,whfln  end 

where  practicable,  to  build  joint-stock  elbvators  tor 
Uieir  own  use  and  beoeflt ;  and,  ftuther,  we  believe 
that  another  cauae  of  disaster  to  the  wheat-growing 
mdustries  of  America  lies  in  what  ia  known  aa  bear- 
inir  and  bulling  the  market,  and  therefore  we  respect- 
fully re<^aeet  our  Congrees  to  pass  an  Interstate  law 
luakisg  it  a  felony  for  any  man  or  company  of  men  to 
soil  or  offer  for  sale  any  produce  which  he  or  they  do 
not  own  at  the  time  of  sale  or  ofTering  for  sale. 

PolltleaL— The  death  of  Congressman  James 
K.  Bumes,  at  Washington,  on  June  28,  rendered 
necessary  a  special  election  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  to  choose  his  successor  in  the 
mfitieth  Congress  and  also  in  the  Fifty-First 
Congress  to  which  he  had  been  re-elected.  The 
Governor  called  the  election  for  Feb.  19.  The 
Democrats  nominated  Charles  F.  Booher  for  the 
short  term  and  Robert  B.  C.  Wilson  for  the  long 
term,  and  they  were  elected. 

On  April  S  local  elections  were  held  In  various 
towns  and  cities.  In  St.  Louis  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor.  Edward  A.  Koonan,  was 
elected  by  about  1,600  majority.  The  Republi- 
cans elected  the  remainder  of  the  ticket,  except 
the  Auditor,  Raster,  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Assessors.  1^  Uunicipai  AssemUy  was  Be* 
publican. 

St.  Lonls,  the  chief  city  of  Missouri  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  central  Mississippi 
valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
twenty  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri. 
The  population  in  1880  was  850,618,  in  1886  it 
was  438,029,  and  in  1889  it  was  estimated  at 
600,000.  In  1875  the  city  was  separated  from 
the  old  county  of  St.  LouU.  and  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
State  as  a  county.  Under  the  same  act  the  city 
limits  were  extended  so  that  the  city  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  40,000  acres,  stretching  for  17 
miles  along  the  river.  The  former  city  of  Caron- 
delet  is  now  incorporated  with  St.  Louis.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  has  grown  from 
$58,306,830  in  1864  to  $195,578,249  in  1888.  while 
Uie  rate  of  taxation  has  fallen  from  2*60  to  S'80 
in  the  same  period. 

Among  the  3,603  buildings  erected  in  1888  are 
the  "  Singer  "  building,  8  stories  in  height ;  Bank 
of  Commerce  building,  7  stories ;  Commercial,  8 
stories;  the  Fagin  .building,  a  unique  structure 
of  rough  and  polished  granite  and  glass,  10  sto- 
ries high ;  the  Odd  Fellows'  building,  adjoining 
It,  which  cost  $1,000,000,  and  is  very  handsome ; 
the  Laclede  building,  etc.  All  these  new  com- 
mercial buildings  arc  strictly  fireproof,  the  cor- 
ridors in  some  being  of  polished  granite  through- 
out. Thirty-four  railways  enter  St.  Louis,  most 
of  them  trunk  lines,  and  nearlr  400  trains  arrive 
and  depart  daily  at  the  Union  Depot.  The  great 
Ends  steel  bridge  acrora  the  Mississippi  has 
proved  insufScicnt  for  the  city's  commeroe,  and 
a  new  freight  bridge  is  being  built  about  8  miles 
north  of  it,  which  is  to  cost  $2,000,000.  St 
Xx)uis  has  17  street  railroads,  of  which  4  of  the 
most  important  are  cable  and  8  are  electric  lines. 
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In  1889  there  were  77  day  Bchools,  with  an  aTer- 
Age  attendance  of  49.000  pupils  and  1,160  teach- 
ers. The  revenue  for  school  purposes  amounts 
to  over  $1,000,000  annually.  The  board  opened 
47  new  aehool-rooras  in  October,  1888,  having  de- 
voted over  160,000  to  the  building  fund.  There 
are  over  230  church  buildings.  The  trade  in 
horses  and  mules  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  world,  and  the  trade  in  hay  that  of  any 
other  in  the  country.  St.  Louis  was  made  a  port 
of  entry  under  the  act  of  1870,  permitting  the 
shipment  of  foreign  goods  in  bonds  to  interior 
ports  from  the  port  of  first  delivery.  The  direct 
importations  under  this  act  in  1888  were  worth, 
in  foreign  values,  $8,315,187.  upon  which  duties 
were  paid  amountiug  to  $1,517,905,73.  St.  Louie 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  in  which  it 
is  only  surpassed  by  MinneapoliB.  Sh.9  has  18 
large  elevators,  with  capacities  of  from  200,000 
to  2,000,000  bushels.  As  much  as .  12,150,000 
bushels  of  grain  are  often  stored  in  these  at  one 
time.  The  flour  mills,  of  which  there  are  80, 
have  a  total  capacity  of  over  6,000,000  barrels 
per  annum,  and  employ  capital  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $3,000,000.  and  1,500  employ^ 

St  Louis  has  18  public  parlu  and  sqnares,  the 
largest.  Forest  Park,  having  an  area  of  1,872 
acres.  Shaw's  Garden,  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry 
Shaw  to  the  city,  is  reputed  to  be  the  flnest  botan- 
ical garden  in  the  world.  The  City  Council  has 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
city  hall.  The  Public  Library  of  St.  Louis  con- 
tains 70,000  vDlumes,  and  has  a  juvenile  depart- 
ment of  4,000  volumes.  The  Mercantile  Library 
contains  over  71,000  volumes.  Besides  these  are 
the  libraries  of  Washington  University  and  St. 
Louis  University;  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Associa- 
tion, with  13,000  volumes;  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  circulating  library,  and  others. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts  has  a  lai^  patronage, 
and  the  beautiful  Memorial  Art  building  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  rare  works  in  statiuhry, 
painting,  etc.  Of  news^pen  and  periodiosls 
there  are  11  daily  publications,  63  weekly,  8 
semi-weekly,  1  tri-weekly,  4  eerai-monthly',  43 
monthlv — total  number,  135.  Of  these,  105  are 
in  the  English  language,  18  in  the  German,  1  in 
Spanish,  and  1  in  Bohemian. 

MONTANA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
until  Nov.  8,  1889,  on  which  date  it  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  as  a  State,  by  proclamation  of 
the  President ;  area,  146,080  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1830),  39,159;  capital,  Helena. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Territory  until  iia  admission  on 
Nov.  8 :  Governor,  Preston  il.  Leslie,  Democrat, 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  White,  Republican ; 
Secretary,  William  B.  Webb,  succeeded  by  Lonis 
A.  Walker;  Treasurer,  William  G.  Preuitt;  Au- 
ditor, James  Sullivan ;  Attorney-General,  Will- 
iam E.  Cullen,  succeeded  by  John  B.  Clayberg; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Arthur  C. 
Logan ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Newton  W,  McConneli,  who  held  over  after  re- 
signing in  December,  1888,  until  his  successor, 
Ilenry  N.  Blake,  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  late  in 
March,  (Early  in  February  Pro:-ident  Cleveland 
appointed  D.  S.  Wade  to  tliis  otfic-e,  but  the 
nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate.) 


Associate  Justices:  Thomas  C.  Bach,  Steitei 

De  Wolfe,  and  Moses  B.  Liddell. 

On  Nov.  8  the  following  State  officials,  elected 
on  Oct.  1,  assumed  office :  Governor,  Joseph  K. 
Toole;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  El  Ricsanis; 
Secretary  of  State,  Louis  Rotwitt ;  Treasurer, 
Richard  O.  Hickman;  Auditor,  £.  A.  Kenney; 
Attorney-General,  Henri  J,  Haskell ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  Guidod; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Uenir  N. 
Blake;  Associate  Justices,  William  H.  De  Witt 
and  E.  N.  Harwood.  All  these  officers  are  Re- 
publican, except  the  Governor. 

Finaneea. — The  balance  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  treasury  on  Jan.  1  was  $114340.48;  ihe 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $145,717.63;  the 
expenditures,  represented  by  warrants  paid, 
amounted  to  $236,806.50;  and  there  remained 
in  the  fund  on  Dec.  81  a  cash  baUnce  of  $83,- 
251.54,  with  no  warrants  outstanding.  The 
small  amount  of  receipts  is  due  to  a  change  in 
the  law  this  year,  postponing  for  one  month  the 
final  day  for  payment  of  Sttte  taxes,  so  that  on 
Dec.  -31  about  $100,000  of  the  taxes  assessed  for 
1889  had  not  been  paid  into  the  treasury.  The 
expenditures  included  $71,900  for  support  id 
insane;  $41,181.05  for  support  of  convicts;  $S4,- 
288.29  for  maintenance  of  militia :  $8,270  for 
bounties ;  and  $3,388  for  support  of  the  de*t 
dumb,  and  blind.  In  the  vanous  stock  funds 
on  Dec.  31  there  was  a  balance  of  $8,8ttL5QL 
There  is  no  Territorial  or  State  debt. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territmry  in  1889 
was  $79376,944,  which  includes  4320,978  seres 
of  land,  $15,168,662  ;  48317  town  lots,  $20,764.- 
556;  150,910  hones.  $5,291354;  548322  catUe, 
$10,683,041;  and  1,180,603  sheep,  $2,762,041. 
The  Territorial  tax  rate  for  1889  was  20  cents  oa 
each  $100. 

TerritorUl  Lerislatfre  Session.  —  The 

seventeenth  and  last  regular  session  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  began  on  Jan.  14^  and  ended 
on  March  14.  It  passed  two  important  meas- 
ures, a  registration  act  and  a  ballot-reform  act, 
both  applicable  to  the  entire  Territory.  Hie 
registration  act  directs  the  county  commission- 
ers in  each  general  election  year  to  divide  their 
counties  into  not  fewer  than  two  nor  mote  than 
twenty  election  districts,  and  to  appoint  for  eacdi 
district  a  registry  agent.  The  usual  oaths  and 
formalities  are  required  in  order  to  obtain  r^;is- 
tration,  and  none  but  persons  duly  rcgistf^ 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote.  The  ballot-reform 
act  closely  resembles  the  Missouti  law  enacted 
this  year. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
Providioff  for  the  eare  and  mainteniioco  of  leeUe- 

mioded  and  imbecile  childreo  hy  the  Temtoiy. 
Impoflin};  a  pcnAlty  for  playing  certain  gamb&u; 

gaines. 

Creating  the  office  of  frame  and  fish  irardcn  for 
6acti  couDtYj  and  revising  the  laws  regDlating  huut- 
in^  and  flslimg. 

Creating  the  office  of  ioqwctor  of  minas  fer  tba 
Territory. 

rrohibitingloUeries. 

Creating  a  Territorial  board  of  medical  exaI^uKT^ 

and  rcqiiirinz  pmctitioncra  of  medicine  to  obtain  a 
certificate  or  license  from  Buch  boaid. 

Providiug  for  the  organization  of  the  National 
Gunrd  ot  Montana. 

ExAmptmg  from  tnxation  for  tax  yeois  the  proper? 
of  the  first  pi^ier  mill,  and  of  the  fltut  blast  ftamaca 
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for  th«  manufacture  of  jia  iron,  vith  puddling  flir- 
naoe,  rolling  mill,  and  mul  mill  attaobed^  that  eboU 
be  erected  in  the  Territory. 

Ptovidiog  that  the  Governor  ahall  ^tpoint  an  in- 
epcctor  and  an  assiatant  inspector  of  boilera  for  the 
Territory, 

Offering  a  bounty  of  $8  for  each  mountain  lion, 
boar,  woli,  or  coyote,  and  60  cents  for  eooh  wild-cat, 
l>nx,  or  bob-cat 

Provit^g  for  a  oommiiwion  to  codify  the  criminal 
and  civil  law  and  procedure,  and  to  revise,  compile, 
'  and  arrange  the  statute  laws  of  Mootoca. 

Deatgnatin^  certwn  text-booics  for  use  in  the  public 
Boliools  for  six  yean,  and  the  piioe  ut  which  thoy 
may  beporohaaed. 

Edneatlon. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
18t}8,  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  Ter^ 
ritory  was  reported  to  be  27,600;  teachers  em- 
ployed, 442  ;  8cbool*hoases,  S16 :  their  value, 
9M6,670 ;  and  the  amount  of  county  tax  raised 
for  schools,  $317,442.87.  The  only  support 
hitherto  available  for  public  schools  has  been 
derived  from  the  county  tax ;  but  with  the  be- 

? inning  of  Statehood  the  income  from  a  State 
und,  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
school  lands  given  by  the  Federal  Government, 
will  soon  become  available.  The  area  of  this 
donation  for  public  schools  is  5,120,000  acres. 
The  fund  will  also  receiva  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  land  retained  and  sold  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Charities  and  Frisons.— The  insane  of  Mon- 
tana, are  maintained  at  public  expense  by  pri- 
vate individuals  at  Warm  Springs,  Deer  Lodge 
(Tounty,  and  in  the  moat  satisfactory  manner, 
though  at  heavy  expense.  The  number  of  in- 
sane in  the  asylum  on  Oct  1  was  185. 

The  Territorial  prisoners,  on  Oct.  1,  numbered 
165.  They  were  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Deer 
Jjodge,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  admission 
act  of  Congress,  became  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Montana  upon  its  admission. 

Mlnlns.— There  are  in  operation  10  gold 
mills,  18  Hlver  mills,  7  lead  smelters,  8  copper 
smelten.  and  about  35  concentrators,  the  com- 
bined capacity  of  which  is  not  less  than  5,000 
tons  a  day.  The  principal  mining  city  is  Butte. 
Here  are  the  great  copper  and  silver  mines 
of  Montana,  whose  production  increased  from 
91,000.000  in  1880  to  $28,000,000  in  188a  The 
total  product  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
for  the  whole  State  in  1887  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $25,483,272,  and  in  1888,  $32,475,000. 
These  figures  largely  exceed  those  of  any  other 
State  or  Territory. 

Railroads. — There  are  three  transcontinental 
lines  of  railroad  within  the  State.  Besides  these 
there  are  numerous  short  branches  reaching  out 
to  mining  camps  and  agricultural  valleys.  The 
completed  lines  are  as  follow ;  Umon  Pacific, . 
Pleasant  Valtev  to  Butte,  140  miles;  Montana 
Union,  Silver  Bow  to  Gurrison,  44  miles;  Mon- 
tana Central  and  branches.  193-7  miles ;  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  in  Montana,  408 
miles;  Northern  Pacific  in  Montana,  main  line, 
781-fl  miles,  branches,  217*8  miles;  total,  1,784*9 
miles.  The  new  Imes  projected  and  in  course  of 
construction  will  add  about  28^1  miles. 

The  Admission  A«t— On  Feb,  22, 1S89,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  signed  the  omnibus  hill,  permit- 
ting the  admission  of  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakoto,  and  Washington.   By  its  terms. 


Montana  should  receive,  on  beeomittg  a  State, 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  every 
township  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  which  should  form  a  permanent  public- 
school  fund,  and  she  should  also  be  entitled  to 
5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  received  from  all 
sales  of  publio  land  retained  by  the  United  States 
within  the  State,  made  subsequent  to  its  admis- 
sion, the  snms  so  derived  to  oe  likewise  a  part 
of  the  permanent  school  fund.  The  State  should 
also  receive  the  following  grants:  73  sections  of 
unappropriated  public  lands,  to  create  a  fund 
for  support  of  a  State  University;  60  sections 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  bnildings  at 
the  capital  for  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
purposes ;  140,000  acres  for  agricultural  colleges ; 
100^)00  acres  for  a  school  of  mines;  100,000 
acres  for  State  normal  schools ;  60,000  acres  for 
a  deaf-and-dumb  asylum  ;  150,000  acres  for  pub- 
lic buildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  widi- 
tion  to  the  grant  before  mentioned.  The  United 
States  Penitentiary  at  Deer  Iiodge,  and  all  lands 
connected  therewith,  were  also  given  to  the  State. 
Another  provision  of  the  act  appointed  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  Secretary  a  commission  to  divide  the  Ter- 
ritoiT  into  twenty-five  equal  districts,  from  each 
of  which  three  members  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  should  meet  at  Helena  on  Julv 
4,  should  be  elected.  These  officials  published 
their  apportionment  on  March  6,  and  on  April 
15  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  calling 
an  election  tn  these  districts  on  May  14  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  At  this  election  the 
Kepublicans  elected  35  delegates,  the  Democrats 
39,  and  the  Labor  party  1. 

Constitutional  Conrentlon.— This  conven- 
tion met  at  Helena  on  July  4,  and  adopted  a 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Montana,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  features: 

The  IflgislaUve  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  Houae  of  Bep resen tati vcs ,  which  shaU  be  dedg* 
nated  *'  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Htoitana." 

Senators  shall  be  elected  for  the  tenn  of  four  years, 
and  Bepr^entatives  tbr  the  term  of  two  years. 

No  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  after  the 
first,  which  may  be  ninety  days,  afaoll  exceed  sixty 
days.  After  tlie  first  session,  tjie  compenaaticoi  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be  as 
provided  by  law;  HwuUd,  Tliat  no  Lepalative  As- 
sembly shMl  fix  ila  own  compensation. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  (except  the  first)  sbnll 
meet  at  the  seat  of  government  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  next  succeeding 
the  general  electron  provided  by  law,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  on  the  first  Mondav  of  Januatr  of 
each  alternate  year  thcrealter,  ana  at  other  times 
when  convened  by  the  Governor,  The  terra  of  serv- 
ice of  the  members  thereof  shall  begin  the  next  day 
alter  their  election,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law ; 
J'i'Otuifd,  Tiiat  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  shall 
meet  at  the  seat  of  gnvemment  upon  the  jnoclama- 
tion  of  the  Governor  otter  the  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Union,  upon  a  dav  to  be  named  in  said 
pmclamation,  and  which  snail  not  be  more  than 
fitteen  nor  leas  than  ten  days  after  the  admiasion  of 
tlw  State  into  tbe  Cnion. 

The  usual  power  to  impeach  and  try  State 
officers  is  given,  and  local  and  special  laws  for- 
bidden. 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  charitable,  in- 
dustrial, educational,  or  benevolent  purposes  to  any 
peraon,  ooiporatioD,  or  community  not  under  the  ab- 
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Boloto  ooDtrol  of  the  State,  nor  to  anj  dounnuiattonBl 
or  uctaiuD  Institiitioii  or  anodaUon. 
The  Leg'wlative  AawmbW  ahall  have  no  power  to 

paw  any  law  authorizing  tue  State,  or  any  county  in 
Hi6  State,  to  contract  any  debt  or  obli^^tion  in  the 
conatnictinii  of  any  railroad,  nor  give  nor  loan  its 
erodit  to  or  In  aid  of  the  conatruction  of  the  aama. 

No  obligation  or  liability  of  any  pcrBon,  aaeoeiatton, 
or  corporation  held  or  owned  by  the  State,  or  aor 
muaicipal  corporation  therein.  ahaJl  ever  bo  exohangea, 
transferred,  remitted,  releaseo,  or  postponed,  or  in  any 
way  dtniiDished  by  the  Legialativa  Asaembly:  nor 
Khali  such  liability,  or  obligation  be  extinguished,  ez- 
ocpt  by  the  payment  thereof  into  the  proper  treasury, 

A  census  is  to  be  taken  in  1899,  ami  oTerjr 
tenth  year  thereaftef. 

The  execative  dopwtment  chall  eoomat  of  a  Gover- 
nor, Lientenant-Uovemor,  Secrctoi?  of  State,  Attor^ 
ney- General,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  and  Su- 

EorintendBnt  of  Public  Instruotioo,  each  of  whom  ahal) 
old  his  office  for  four  yearx,  or  until  his  snooeitBOT 
ia  elected  and  qualified,  boiiinniag  on  the  flmt  Monday 
of  January  next  succeeding  his  election,  excepC  that 
the  terms  of  office  of  those  who  are  elected  at  the  first 
election  ehall  be^n  when  the  State  shall  be  admitted 
Into  the  Union,  and  shall  end  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  a.  d.  1U93.  The  officers  of  the  executive 
depiirtment,  oxceptint;  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  shall 
dnricg  their  terms  ot  office  reside  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. They  shall  be  deeted  at  titelime  and  ^aoe 
of  voting  for  membera  of  tbe  L^nalattve  daaembly. 
The  State  Treasurer  shall  not  be  eli^^ble  to  his  offloe 
for  tbe  succeeding  term. 

The  Governor  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
t6,000,  and  tbe  other  officers  $8^000.  except  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who  ahatl  receive  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance during  the  neasion  of  tbe  Lezisloture,  sod  the 
Supcrintondent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  ro- 
oeive  $2,500.    These  sumR  may  be  changed  by  law. 

The  usual  veto  power  is  given  to  the  Governor,  and 
he  may  vetoseparate  items  of  an  ^propriation  k^ll. 

The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attomey- 
Oeneral  ahall  coostitato  a  Board  of  State  Prison  Com- 
missioners. The  Ijegislotive  Assembly  may  provide 
for  tlie  temporary  suspension  of  the  State  Treasurer 
by  Uie  Governor  when  the  Board  of  ExaminerM  docm 
auch  action  necossary  for  the  protection  of  the  moneys 
of  the  State. 

The  Supreme  Court,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  which  shall  be 
oo-extendive  with  the  State,  and  shall  have  a  genenil 
supervisory  control  over  all  inferior  courts,  ft  abali 
eonsist  of  throe  judges,  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
for  aix  years,  but  tno  Legislature  may  increase  the 
number  to  five.  The  clerk  of  the  Snpreme  Court 
shall  bo  elected  by  tbe  people.  JudjEtes  of  the  dis- 
trict courts,  county  attorneys,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Voters  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
resident  one  year  in  the  State,  and  in  the  county, 
town,  or  precinct  sueh  time  as  shall  l>e  fixed  by  law. 

Women  shall  be  eligible  to  hold'  the  offloe  or  county 
snportntendent  of  schools,  or  any  nehool-dtstriot  office, 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  sohool-distrtot 
election. 

Upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  tax 
payers  of  the  State,  or  any  political  division  thereof, 
women  who  ara  tax  payers  and  possessed  of  the  quali- 
fications for  the  right  of  sufftiige  raqoirad  of  men  by 
this  Constitution  shall,  equally  with  men,  have  tbe 
right  to  vote. 

At  the  general  election  in  1B92,  the  question  of 
permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  tbe  State,  and 
a  nu^jority  of  all  the  votes  upon  raid  quesUon  shall 
determine  the  location  tliureof.  In  case  tbere  shall 
be  no  choice  ot  location  at  said  election,  the  question 
of  choice  between  the  two  places  for  which  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  shall  nave  been  cart  shall  oe, 
and  ia  hereby  submitted  m  Ulu  manner  to  the  qnali- 


fled  cleotors  at  the  next  general  election  thereafto'; 
Provided,  That  nntal  the  seat  of  Government  shall 
have  been  permanently  located  the  t«mpor»ry  aeat 

of  government  shall  be  and  remain  at  the  dty  of 
Helena. 

All  mines  and  mining  claims  that  are  privatepiop- 
erty  shall  be  tuxed  at  the  prioe  paid  to  tbe  Cnitvd 
States  therefor.  The  powor  to  tax  oorp<»ntiona  or 
corporate  proper^  shall  never  be  relinqni^Kd  or 
suspended.  The  tax  rmte  for  State  purposes  ahall 
not  exceed  three  mills;  when  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State  roaches  $100,000,000,  it  shall  not  exceed  two 
and  a  half  mills;  and  when  it  reaches  $800,000,000, 
it  shall  not  exceed  one  mill  and  a  half;  bat  tbe  lato 
may  be  increased  \ij  a  mqjority  vote  of  all  thoee  vot- 
ing on  the  question  at  a  general  State  election. 

"  Trusts  '*  are  forbidden.  Contract  labor  in  prisons 
and  reformatories  is  prohibited.  No  law  to  aotliorise 
lotteries  shall  be  passed.  Amendments  mast  be  paawd 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  and  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votee  at  the  next  succeeding  popular 
election.  Existing.Tcrritorial  laws  not  inoonsiateiit 
with  this  Constitation  ate  continued  until  eltend  or 
repealed. 

Tbe  declaration  of  rights  which  forms  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  Constttation  contain?  provis- 
ions permitting  aliens  to  own  mines  and  mining 
property;  declaring  the  use  of  water  for  sale, 
rental,  distribution,  or  other  beneficial  use,  and 
the  rights  of  way  necessary  therefor,  to  be  a  pub- 
lic nse;  proscribing  polygamy,  and  providing 
that  laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime  shall  tw 
founded  on  the  principleof  reformation  and  pre- 
vention, but  not  aboliabing  the  death  pen^ty. 
It  is  also  provided  that  the  right  of  triiU  1^  jury 
shall  be  secured  to  all.  In  all  civil  actions  and 
in  all  criminal  cases  not  amounting  to  felony, 
two  thirds  of  the  jury  may  render  a  verdict 
Provision  was  made  for  the'  snbmlssiou  of  this 
instrument  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October,  at  which  time  a  fnlt  set  of 
State  omcers  should  be  chosen.  The  convention 
adjourned  on  Aug.  17. 

Political.— On  Aug.  22  a  Republican  C<mi- 
vention  assembled  at  Anaconda  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket  for  State  officers:  For  Gov- 
emor,  Thomas  C.  Power ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
John  E,  Rickards ;  Secretary  of  State.  Louis 
Rotwitt ;  Treasurer,  Richard  0.  Hickman  ;  Au- 
ditor, E.  A.  Kenney;  Attorney-General,  Henri 
J.  Ha.<>kell;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, John  Gannon  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sa- 
preme  Court,  Henry  N.  Blake;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, William  H.  De  Witt  and  E.  N.  Harwood; 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  J,  Kennedy; 
Member  of  Congress,  Thomas  H.  Carter.  The 
platform  contained  the  following  declaimtkHi : 

We  pledge  those  who  shall  represent  ns  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  maintain  as  standards  of 
value  the  predous  metals  that  have  been  reoogniaed  is 
such  fnm  the  beginning  of  historic  time. 

We  recognize  that  the  wcl&re  of  Montana  demands 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  duties  on  wool,  lead, 
and  copper. 

We  aiik  for  such  legislation  as  will  subjeet  to  taxa- 
tion property  not  exempt  by  our  laws,  other  than  that 
of  the  Unite^l  States,  that  may  be  located  upon  mili- 
taiy  and  Indian  reservations  within  tbe  boundatios  of 
the  State. 

We  call  upon  onr  Senators  and  Beprasentalavea  to 

fmt  forth  their  utmost  exertions  for  tne  reduoUon  of 
he  Indian  reservations  in  Montana  to  the  narmwett 
possible  limits  tliat  may  be  found  consistent  with  the 
allies  of  the  Genwal  Government  towaid  the  aeTCnl 
liibes. 
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The  Democrats  met  in  convention  at  Ana- 
conda, on  Aug.  37,  and  made  the  following 
nominations:  For  Governor,  Joseph  K.  Tuole; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  H.  Conrtid;  Secretary 
of  State,  Joseph  A.  Browne;  Treasurer,  Jerry 
Ck>llins;  Auditor,  T.  B.  Fitnzerald;  Attorney- 
General,  W,  Y.  Pemberton ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Russeii;  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Stephen  De.  Wolf  ;  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  Francis  K.  Armstrong  and  Wal- 
ter M.  Bickford ;  Cleric  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
O.  F.  Cope ;  Member  of  Congrees,  Martin  Ma- 
ginnis.  The  platform  pledged  the  votes  of  all 
who  should  represent  the  party  in  Congress  "  to 
Becure  the  higtiest  value  to  the  products  of  our 
flocks,  our  herds,  our  farms,  our  forests,  and  our 
mines." 

At  the  election,  on  Oct.  1,  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  34,676  in  its 
favor  and  2,274  against  it.  The  entire  Republi- 
can ticket  was  eleoted  except  the  candidate  far 
Oovemor.  For  the  latter  oflBce,  Toole  received 
19,564  votes  and  Power  18,968.  The  vote  for 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  was:  Rickards,  19,764; 
Conrad,  18,198 ;  and  for  Congressman,  Carter, 
19,912;  Maginnis,  18,264.  Members  of  the  State 
Legislature  mere  chosen  at  the  same  time.  The 
Bepublicans  and  Democrats  each  elected  8  Sena- 
tors. In  the  House  the  Republlcwis  elected  SO 
members  and  the  Democrats  34,  there  being  a 
tie  in  one  district.  These  figures  are  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Territorial  Canvassing  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  Secretarr  of  the 
Territory  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  appointed  by  the  Admission  act  to  canvass 
and  declare  the  returns  of  this  election.  The 
accuracy  and  legality  at  the  decision  of  the  board 
relative  to  the  returns  from  Silver  Bow  Connty 
were  disputed  by  the  Democrats,  Who  daimed 
the  right  to  30  members  of  the  Lover  House  of 
the  L^islatnre  upon  a  proper  count. 

The  Silver  Bow  Eleelion  Contest  — The 
dispute  concerning  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  elected  on 
Oct.  1,  arose  from  the  action  of  the  county  board 
of  canvassers  ot  Silver  Bow  County  in  rejecting 
the  returns  from  election  Precinct  Thirty-fonr, 
known  as  the  ''  tunnel "  precinct.  As  made  up 
by  the  juderes  of  election  in  that  precinct,  the 
returns  showed  174  votes  cast,  of  which  171 
were  for  the  Democratic  candidates.  The  county 
boud  of  canvassers,  however,  found  the  returns 
to  be  unsigned  by  the  clerk  of  election,  and  oth- 
erwise irregular.  Furtiier  investigation  showed 
that  the  judges  of  election,  after  the  closinij:  of 
the  polls,  had  counted  the  votes  in  secret,  with- 
out the  clerk  of  election  or  any  other  person  be- 
ing present,  while  the  law  expressly  provides 
that  the  count  shall  be  made  publicly.  Affida- 
vits were  also  obtained  showing  that  more  than 
three  Republicans  had  voted  in  the  precinct,  and 
that  persons  not  qualified  to  vote  had  voted. 
Upon  these  facts,  the  a)nntr  canvassers,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  Republicans,  rej'ected  the 
returns  and  certified  the  election  of  six  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democrats  from  thecounty.  Had 
the  vote  of  this  precinct  been  counted,  the  legis- 
lative delegation  would  have  been  entirely  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  Lower  House,  instead  of  contain- 
ing 80  Republicans  and  24  Democrats,  would 
have  stood  80  Demociata  and  24  Republicans. 


No  sooner  had  the  canvassing  board  announced 
its  decision  than  a  writ  of  mandamus  was  sued 
out  from  the  Supreme  Court,  to  compel  the 
board  to  count  the  rejected  votes.  The  Territo- 
rial statute  requires  the  board  to  "proceed  to 
open  tlie  returns  and  make  abstracts  of  the 
votes,"  and  the  Democrats  daimed,  with  appar- 
ent right,  that  this  gave  it  no  power  to  go  behind 
the  returns  presented  or  to  reject  anything. 
The  mandamus  case  came  op  for  a  hearing  before 
Judge  De  Wolf  (a  Democrat)  in  the  last  week  of 
October,  but  delays  and  objections  were  inter- 
posed, so  that  the  final  decision  was  not  reached 
until  Nov.  7,  when  Judge  De  Wolf  sustained  the 
claim  of  the  Democrats  and  ordered  the  man- 
damus to  be  enforced.  By  virtne  of  this  decision 
the  votes  of  Precinct  Thirty-four  were  counted  and 
certificates  of  election  were  issued  by  the  county 
clerk  to  the  Democratic  legislative  candidates. 
But  meanwhile  the  Territorial  Board  of  Canvass- 
ers, whose  members  were  all  Republicans,  having 
received  the  official  returns  from  all  counties  but 
Silver  Bow.  and  having  tried  to  obtain  these 
from  the  Silver  Bow  County  cleric  without  avail, 
proceeded  to  make  their  canvass  without  them. 
They  had  before  them,  however,  the  official  cer- 
tificate of  the  clerk  that  the  county  board  of  can- 
vassers of  Silver  Bow  had  rendered  certain  re- 
turns as  given  in  the  certificate,  but  they  had 
failed  to  count  the  Thirty-fourth  Precinct,  and 
that  proceedings  were  pending  in  the  courts, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  certify  the  true 
vote.  Taking  the  figures  from  this  certificate 
to  be  true,  the  canvassing  board  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  make  up  and  certify  the  returns,  re- 
jecting the  Thirty- fourth  Precinct  vote,  and 
to  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  candi- 
dates found  by  them  to  be  elected,  including 
the  six  Republican  candidates  and  the  four 
Democratic  candidates  for  Silver  Bow  Coun- 
ty found  to  be  elected  by  the  county  canvassing 
board.  The  Territorial  board  completed  its  can- 
vass on  Nov,  4,  and  forwarded  tne  results  to 
President  Harrison,  who,  on  Nov.  8,  issued  his 
proclamation  admitting  Montana  to  the  Union. 

State  LeglslatiTe  Session. — Immediatel^r 
upon  his  inaugaration.  Gov.  Toole  issued  his 
proclamation  puling  a  meeting  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature to  assemble  on  Nov.  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  two  United  States  Senators  and  for 
other  business.  The  Senate,  as  before  mentioned, 
contained  eight  Republicans  and  eight  Demo- 
crats, with  a  Repubncan  Lieutenant-Governor  as 
the  presiding  officer,  having  the  deciding  vote  in 
case  of  a  tie.  In  the  House  there  were  two  sets 
of  members  from  Silver  Bow  County,  one  claim- 
ing under  certificates  issued  by  the  county  cltrk, 
another  under  certificates  issued  by  the  Territo- 
rial Board  of  Canvassers,  as  above  explained.  As 
a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Democratic 
members  whose  election  was  undisputed,  together 
with  the  Democratic  claimants  from  Silver  Bow 
County,  numbering  80  in  all.  and  being  a  mar 
jority  of  the  55  members  to  which  the  House  was 
entitled  by  law,  assembled  at  a  place  indicated 
by  the  Democratic  Governor  and  proceeded  to 
organize,  a  quorum  being  present.  At  the  same 
time,  the  undisputed  Republican  members,  to- 
gether with  the  Republican  claimants  from  Sil- 
ver Bow  County,  numbering  80,  also  assembled 
at  a  place  designated  by  the  Republican  State 
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Auditor  and  organized,  a  qnorum  being  [»«sent 
No  organization  of  the  Senate  was  effected  for 
some  urae,  as  the  Democratic  members  refused 
to  attend  the  sessions,  leaving  no  quorum. 
On  Dec.  18  the  absentees  appeared  and  were 
sworn  in.  Got.  Toole  then  sent  his  message  to 
the  sienate  and  to  the  Democratic  House,  ignor- 
ing the  Republican  House.  Efforts  to  reach 
some  agreement  were  made  by  the  Democrats,  but 
without  avail,  and  the  Democratic  Senators  again 
absented  theiasdves.  On  Dec.  SO  the  eight  Re- 
publican Senators,  in  joint  session  with  the  Re- 
nnblican  House,  elected  Wilbur  P.  Sanders  to 
be  United  States  Senator,  and  on  Jan.  2, 18tK), 
the  same  body  elected  Thomas  C.  Power  to  be 
the  second  United  States  Senator.  The  Demo- 
cratic Senators  then  entered  into  joint  session 
with  the  Democratic  House,  and  on  Jan.  7, 1890, 
elect^  William  A.  Clark  and  Martin  Maginnis 
to  the  same  offices.  The  rights  of  these  rival 
claimants  must  be  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

In  order  to  determine  which  of  the  two  Lower 
Houses  was  legally  organized,  a  suit  watt  brought 
against  State  Auditor  Kenney  by  one  of  the 
Democratic  claimants  from  Silver  Bow  County, 
to  compel  the  Anditor  to  pay  him  bis  salary. 
Arguments  «ere  heard  in  this  case  before  the 
district  court  late  in  December,  but  no  decision 
had  been  reached  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  decision  of  the  case  involves  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  the  county  clerk's  certinciUe  under 
which  Roberts  held. 

KONTENEGBO,a  principality  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. There  is  a  Constitution,  originally  granted 
in  18G3,  modified  in  1855,  and  supplemented  in 
1876  by  an  organic  statute  vesting  the  legislative 

Eowers  in  a  Conncil  of  State  of  eight  members, 
alf  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people.  Prac- 
tically the  prince  rules  as  an  absolute  monarch. 
The  reigning  Hospodar  is  Nicholas  I,  born  Sept. 
25, 1841,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Danilo  I,  when 
that  prince  was  assassinated  in  I860.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  3,680  square  miles,  including  the 
district  of  Dulcigno,  which  was  transferred  to 
Montenegro  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  and 
partially  evacuated  in  1880,  though  the  bounda- 
ries were  not  definitely  settled  till  1887.  The 
population  has' been  estimated  at  236,000.  The 
people  belong  to  the  Servian  race.  The  Prince  was 
formerly  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  since  1853 
ecclesiastic  affairs  are  directed  by  a  bishop  con- 
secrated by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia.  There 
are  4,000  Roman  Catholics  and  10,000  Albanians 
and  Slavs  in  the  principality  who  adhere  to  the 
religion  of  Mohammed. 

The  exports  are  of  the  average  value  of  2,000,- 
000  florins,  the  chief  articles  being  cattle,  lambs, 
goats,  cheese,  smoked  fish,  smoked  mutton,  insect 
powder,  sumac,  hides,  skin,  wool,  and  furs.  Edu- 
cation is  free  and  compulsory.  All  the  male  in- 
habitants are  trained  to  arms,  and  all  between 
fifteen  and  fifty  can  be  called  into  service,  except 
the  Moslems  of  Dulcigno.  who  pay  a  capitation 
tax  in  lieu  of  military  duty.  Aside  from  the 
Prince's  body  guard  of  TOO  mounted  men  there 
is  no  standing  military  force. 

The  financial  accounts  are  not  published.  The 
Prince's  civil  list  is  100.000  flonns.  Since  the 
Crimean  War  the  Russian  Government  has  p.iid 
to  Montenegro  a  yearly  subsidy  of  48,000  rubles, 
and  Austria  has  contributed  about  30,000  florins 


for  the  maintenance  of  highTmys.  The  rerenue 
receipts  are  estimated  at  600.000  florins,  deriral 
from  taxes  on  land  and  cattle,  the  salt  monopoly, 
and  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  on  all  imports. 

Famine. — In  1889  there  was  a  bad  harvest, 
and  severe  destitution  was  felt  throughout  Mon- 
tenegro. It  was  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  stock 
of  grain  that  the  Prince  had  tbe  foresight  to  pur- 
chase in  the  ^spring,  and  bv  contribations  m>m 
Russia.  The  imperial  familv  gave  400.000  rubles 
in  aid  of  the  distressed.  'I'he  only  permanent 
remedy  that  commended  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Prince  and  his  advisers  was  wholesale  emi- 
gration. In  Servia  there  is  a  superfluity  of  culti- 
vable land,  and  the  (rovemment  of  that  kingdom 

S,ve  permission  for  the  colonization  of  1,800 
ontraegrin  tamiliee.  Between  the  middle  ai 
October  and  December,  four  parUe»  were  sent  to 
Servia  numbering  6,S60  souls. 

Fmmily  AUlmncea.— Prince  Nicholas  is  the 
descendant  of  Peter  Njegosh,  who  freed  the 
country  from  Turkish  rule  in  1697,  proclaimed 
himself  hereditary  vindika.  or  prince-bishop, 
and  formed  »  political  alliance  with  Russia. 
Through  all  the  phases  of  the  Eastern  question 
the  Montenegrin  Prince  has  remained  true  to 
the  Panslavonic  idea  of  Russian  supremacy  and 
protection  over  the  southern  Slavs,  in  spite  of  the 
cajoleries  and  threats  of  Austria.  His  fidelitv 
to  Russian  policy  has  been  recompensed  witn 
gifts  and  honors,  and  the  little  nation  of  soldiers 
has  repaid  the  special  care  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  bestowed  on  its  welfare  by  famishing 
agents  of  disturbance  and  guerrilla  bonds  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  conflict  and  revolt  in  RoQ- 
melia,  Macedonia,  and  Bosnia.  Companies  of 
Montenegrins,  armed  to  the  teeth,  acting  as 
guards  to  the  Russian  consulates,  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  plots  and  insurrections 
against  the- Bulgarian  Oovernment.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  Prince  and  Russian  aims  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula  have  been  accenttuted 
by  family  alliances.  A  toast  offered  by  tbe  Czar 
on  May  30,  1889,  to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  as 
"  The  only  sincere  and  loyal  friend  of  Russia," 

E reduced  a  sensation  in  the  political  world.  He 
ad  in  mind  more  particularly  the  Balkan  states, 
but  in  Germany,  where  the  slight  of  the  Czar 
to  the  Emperor  in  not  yet  returning  his  visit 
was  keenly  resented,  the  widest  significance  was 
attached  to  the  words.  The  nuptials  of  Princess 
Militza,  second  danghter  of  toe  Prince,  with 
the  Russian  Orand  Duke  Peter  Nicolaievitch 
were  near  at  hand  when  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander proclaimed  his  friendship  for  Prince 
Kicholas,  whom  shortly  befm«  he  had  nude  a 
Russian  general. 

MORAVIANS^  The  following  is  a  summaTT 
of  the  statistics  of  the  Moravian  Church,  or 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  to  Dec.  31, 1888, 
as  given  in  the  "  Moravian  Almanack  and  Year- 
Book "  for  1890,  The  provinces  or  districts 
represented  are  the  British  (38  congregations); 
German  (37  congregations);  Diaspora  laborers: 
American.  Northern  (00  congregations) ;  Ameri- 
can, Southern  (6  congregations) ;  Bohemia  and 
the  missions  (107  stations);  whole  number  of 
communicants,  61,258;  total  of  members,  118.- 
4.36;  number  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  S8,- 
001,  who  are  under  the  care  of  2,790  teachers: 
number  of  boarding  schmls,  36,  with  2,601  pa- 
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nils;  of  day  schools,  367,  with  32,273  pupils. 
The  two  American  districts  together  returned 
ot  these,  11,219  comraunicanUs  17.848  mem- 
bers, 9,017  pupils  and  1,110  teacher?  in  Sunday- 
schools,  and  4  boarding  schools  with  about  500 
pupils.  The'  Moravian  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  about  fiO  stu- 
dents. 

The  missions — in  Greenland.  Labrador,  Alaska, 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  in  the  West 
Indies,  Mosquito  Coast,  Surinam.  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Central  Asia  (Kyelang  and  Poo, 
British  Tibet)— return  111  stations,  with  22  fil- 
ials ;  843  missionaries,  51  of  whom  are  native ; 
1,659  uative  assistants ;  29,971  communicants ; 


— and  conducting  missions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, Australia,  and  America.  Its  central  and 
controlling  court  is  the  General  Synod,  which 
meets  once  in  ten  years  at  Hermhut,  in  Saxonv. 
During  the  interim  between  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Synod  the  affairs  of  the  Church  are 
supervised  by'the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,  nn 
executive  board  of  twelve  members,  which  has  ita 
seat  at  Berthelsdorf,  near  Hermhut.  This  board 
acts  under  special  forms  of  organization,  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  special  executive  board  of  the 
German  Province  ;  with  the  inclusion  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  provinces  and  mission 
fields  as  the  directory  oi  the  work  among  the 
heathen ;  and  with  the  inclusion  of  the  members 
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55,8S5  baptized  adults,  candidates  for  baptism, 
etc..  making  a  total  of  85.806  ;  233  day  scnools, 
with  19,794  pupils ;  and  107  Sunday  schools,  with 
14,974  pupils.  The  income  of  the  missions  in  1888 
•was  £19,dO0,  while  the  expenditures  were  £19,- 
403.  The  sum  raised  annually  at  the  various 
stations  toward  the  support  of  the  work  (by  con- 
tributions of  the  members  or  by  trade,  as  well  as 
by  special  gifts  for  school  purposes),  is  estimated 
at  £25,000.  Including  the  interest  of  capitals 
left  for  the  support  of  specific  missions.  Govern- 
ment aid,  etc.,  the  actual  expenditure  of  the 
whole  mission  work  reaches  £50.000.  About 
3,300  brethren  and  sisters  have  been  employed 
in  this  service  from  its  beginning  in  1733. 

The  Unitas  Frafnim,  or  Moravian  Church,  is 
an  oecumenical  organization  divided  into  three 
provinces — the  German,  British,  and  American 


of  the  missionary  department,  as  the  board  of  ap- 
peal for  the  whole  Church.  The  General  Synod 
IS  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Unity's  El- 
ders' Conference,  delegates  from  the  Elders'  Con- 
ferences of  the  provinces,  the  bishops  and  other 
general  officers,  nine  delegates  from  each  of  the 
three  provinces  chosen  by  the  provinciol  synods, 
and  representative  missionaries — making  sixty 
members  in  all.  The  General  Synod  met  in 
Hermhut,  May  27,  and  continued  in  session  till 
the  1st  of  July.  A  large  proportion  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  missionary 
affairs.  The  work  of  the  missions  had  been  ex- 
tended during  the  last  ten  years  especially  in 
Surinam,  the  Musquito  Coast.  Caffraria,  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  Alaslca,  and  the  number  of  con- 
verts had  increased  by  11.031.  Measures  wero 
taken  in  continuation  of  a  plan  set  on  foot  by 
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the  preTious  General  Synod,  to  promote  the  rise 
of  the  West  Indian  missions  to  self-stipport  £n- 
dearors  were  advised  to  encourage  the  training 
of  native  preachers  in  other  mission  lands.'  A 
new  mission,  to  be  begun  in  the  Island  of  Trini- 
dad, was  resolved  upon.  Measures  were  taken 
to  provide  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  for 
each  of  the  larger  missionary  fields.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  use  of  the  lot  was  ordered  omitted 
from  the  General  Synod  results ;  but,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference, 
those  who  wish  the  lot  for  their  private  guidance 
will  not  be  deprived  of  it.  It  will  simply  not  be 
forced  upon  any.  The  Synod  expressed  "  its 
deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  the  trarac  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  among  uncivilized  heathen  races, 
br  means  of  which  the  natives  are  not  only  mor- 
ally ruined,  but  also  rendered  perfectly'  incapable 
of  receiving  the  Gospel.'*  and  all  Christians  and 
friends  of  missions,  and  the  mission  dq»rtment 
in  particular,  were  urged  to  use  every  opportu- 
nity to  protest  against  the  evil,  and  to  endeavor 
to  checK  it. 

MOBOCCO,  a  sultanate  in  northern  Africa. 
The  Sultan  is  the  religious  head  and  absolute 
despotic  ruler  of  the  country.  The  present  Sul* 
tan  is  Muley  Hassan,  bom  in  1831,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1873.  The  area  of  the  empire  is  esti- 
mated at  816,000  square  miles.  The  population 
has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Gerard  Rohlfs  at 
2,750,000,  and  bv  others  as  high  as  10,000,000. 
More  than  half  are  Berbers,  and  the  rest  are 
Moon,  Bedouin  Arabs,  Jews — who  are  estimated 
at  840,000— and  negroes.  The  Moors  are  a  mixed 
race  resulting  from  the  intermarriage  of  Arabs 
with  the  abonginai  Berbers.  There  are  not  more 
than  1,500  Christiins.  Fez,  the  largest  city,  has 
about  150,000  inhabitants.  The  other  two  politi- 
cal capitals  are  Mequinez  and  Morocco.  The  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  IS  nominally  joined  in  the  di- 
rection of  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  chief  of  the 
order,  Muley  Taieb,  but  north  of  the  great  Atlas 
mountains  his  word  is  law  in  religious  more  un- 
restrictedly than  in  political  matters,  while  in 
south  Morocco  he  can  exert  very  little  political 
authority,  and  his  coadjutor  is  reco^ized  as  the 
head  of  the  faith.  The  rejM^ntatives  of  Euro- 
pean powers  do  not  reside  at  the  capital,  as  in 
all  other  countries,  nor  come  in  contact  with  the 
Sultan's  court,  but  have  their  residence  at- Tan- 
gier, where  they  deal  directly  with  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affaii-s:  and  all  questions  must  be 
referred  to  the  Sultan  by  means  of  couriers,  and 
often  months  pass  by  before  an  answer  is  re- 
turned. 

Commerce.— The  imports  in  1887  were  valued 
at  33,556,000  francs,  and  the  exports  at  84,038.000 
francs.  Chief  among  the  imports  were  cottons, 
of  the  value  of  14,169,000  francs,  and  sugar,  of  the 
value  of  4,639,000  francs,  after  which  came  raw 
silk,  linen  goods,  tea,  iron  and  steel  manufact- 
ures, caudles,  and  spices.  The  largest  exports 
were  pease  and  beans,  of  the  value  of  4,I6o,000 
francs;  wool,  4,151,000  francs;  maize,  8,356,000 
franca;  goat  skins,  2,861.000  francs;  cattle,  2,- 
104,000  francs ;  almonds.  1,21^000  francs.  Other 
products  that  enter  into  the  foreign  trade  are 
eggs,  oKve  oil,  gum,  slippers,  wax,  canary  seed, 
and  dates.  The  tonnage  entered  under  the  vari- 
ous flags  in  1887  was  as  follows:  French,  214,- 


128;  English.  190,871;  Spanish.  61,868;  Ger- 
man, 18,268;  Portuguese,  8,267;  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  1,415 ;  Danish,  1,415 ;  all  other  eooiw 
tries,  1,988.  German  trade  in  Morxco  Ins 
gained  ground  in  the  past  two  or  three  yesn, 
and  the  Sultan  has  ordered  a  dozen  vessels  in 
Germany,  and  employed  German  en^neers  on 
the  harbor  works  at  Tangier.  His  contracts  for 
arms  have  been  given  to  Italians,  and  an  Italian 
engineer  and  two  military  officers  have  been 
commissioned  to  establish  a  rifle  factory  at  Fez. 
Belgians  have  been  employed  to  build  a  rsQroAd, 
while  French  capitalists  nave  sought,  so  far  in 
Tain,  for  a  concession  to  extend  the  Algerian 
railroads  into  Morocco. 

CampAign  araingt  the  Kabyles.— The  Sul- 
tan does  not  exercise  effective  sovereignty  over 
more  than  one  third  of  the  people  of  the  empire. 
The  Berbers  are  inimical  to  the  dynastv  and 
filled  with  hatred  for  the  other  two  TRces.  tienoe 
the  necesE-ity  of  a  lar^  standing  army  to  guard 
the  Sultan  in  the  city  where  nis  residence  is 
temporarily  placed,  and  especially  during  hb 
progress  from  one  capital  to  another,  when  fre- 
quently he  has  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
mountain  tribes.  In  April,  1889,  a  sanguinsiy 
conflict  between  the  allied  tribes  of  An^  tm 
Beni  Hassan  and  the  Mhaya  tribe  was  reixnt- 
ed,  in  which  the  latter  inflicted  a  loss  of  800 
men  on  its  adversaries.  In  June  the  Sultan  left 
Fez  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  mountains  of  the  north  in  order  to 
punish  the  Arab  Kabyles,  who  had  rebelled 
against  his  authority,  and  refused  to  pay  tribute. 
He  proceeded  from  the  town  of  Tazza  to  GayaUa 
in  the  Kabvle  country,  and  continued  his  'joa^ 
ney  througn  the  mountain  Kabyles  to  Tetonan, 
reducing  the  inhabitants  of  Beni  Zeronal,  and 
afterward  those  of  Kmas,  to  subjection  after  ma 
exterminating  campaign.  While  the  hareni  was 
installed  in  the  palace  at  Tetouan  and  munitions 
were  being  accumulated  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  a  strong  fortress,  the  Kabyles  came 
from  the  interior  and  devastated  all  the  fields  of 
grain  and  gardens  np  to  the  environs  of  the 
town.  On  Sept.  4  Muley  Hassan  made  his  entry 
into  the  place.  The  mountain  tribes  made  no 
such  general  resistance  to  the  financial  requisi- 
tions of  the  Sultan  as  tbey  have  in  times  past, 
being  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  umy 
that  accompanied  him  and  the  unusually  large 
supply  of  ammunition  with  which  the  troops 
were  provided.  Most  of  the  rebel  tribes  made 
their  submission  at  his  approach,  with  many 
protestations  of  loyalty.  Wherever  they  attempt- 
ed to  resist  he  followed  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, subduing  the  rebels  with  terrible  carnage, 
striking  off  the  heads  of  a  certain  number,  am 
sending  others  in  chains  to  the  pristms  of  Fei 
and  Morocco. 

Difficulties  with  England.— The  Northwest 
Africa  Com[>any  took  possession  of  an  island 
at  Cape  Juby,  south  of  Sous,  being  upheld  by  the 
British  Government  in  spite  of  the  Sultan's  pro- 
test that  the  island  was  a  part  of  his  dominions; 
The  Sultan  said  the  English  shoald  not  tnde. 
and  prevented  all  trade  in  that  quarter.  In 
March,  1888,  Moors  destroyed  the  factory,  drit- 
ing  out  the  Englishmen,  one  of  whom,  named 
Morris,  was  killed.  For  this  the  British  Govern- 
ment demanded  an  indemnity  of  ^250,000  with 
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$25,000  additional  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  of  the 
trader  who  lost  his  life  in  defending  the  station. 
The  smallw  sam  tiie  Sultan  agreed  to  pay,  but 
not  the  other  chum  till  after  fuller  oonsideration. 
Juby,  he  said,  is  in  his  possessions,  but  is  so  far 
removed  from  his  capitals  that  he  can  not  hold 
himself  resfmnsible  for  the  lives  of  Europeans 
there.  Much  friction  was  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  English  in  laying  a  cable  from  Gibraltar 
to  Tangier  against  the  wishes  of  the  Sultan,  who 
in  withnolding  his  permission  was  supported  by 
the  diplomatic  representatiTes  of  other  powers. 
The  caole  was  laid  secretly,  and  i^nnected  with 
the  shore.  The  Sultan  demanded  that  it  should 
be  removed,  but  this  the  English  minister,  Sir 
William  Kirby-Smith,  refused.  The  Sultan  even 
offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  if  the  company 
would  take  up  the  wire,  and  finally  ordered  that 
it  should  be  cut.  His  officers  severed  the  cable 
as  they  supposed,  bat  it  was  only  a  false  one. 
E!arly  in  IvSi  the  cable  either  broke  or  was  found 
imd  out  hj  the  Moors.  The  'company  applied 
for  permission  to  complete  the  cable.  The  Sul- 
tan replied  that  he  would  grant  it  as  soon  as  he 
had  the  concurrence  of  ail  the  European  repre- 
sentatives at  Tangier.  The  British  minister, 
who  had  slyly  circumvented  the  Moorish  author^ 
ities  was  sick  at  the  time  that  permission  to  re- 
pair the  cable  was  openly  asked,  and  also  to  ex- 
tend it  to  Mogadon  The  difficulties  between  the 
governments  nad  led  to  various  indignities  being 
put  upon  Englishmen  by  the  officials,  and  a  few 
weeks  before  English  travelers  had  been  assault- 
ed by  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Rabat.  In  order 
to  restore  British  prestige,  settle  finally  the  cable 

Juestion,  and  inflnenoe  the  deaision  of  the  Cape 
uby  matter,  the  English  Qovemment  decided 
to  try  the  prored  remedy  of  intimidation. 
About  April  1.  five  larf^  men-of-war  suddenly 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tangier,  and  the  menace 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  cable  was  openly 
laid  without  any  opposition  along  the  beach. 
The  indemnitor  of  ^,000  for  the  killing  of  Mr. 
Morris  was  paid  on  April  10. 

Qntml  with  Spain.— The  Spanish  Annexsr 
tionists  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
mission  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
which  the  Moors  were  led  to  believe  would  bring 
about  the  conference  that  had  failed  to  meet  be- 
cause France  and  England  could  not  agree  on 
the  programme.  The  Moorish  embassy  to  Ger- 
many and  ita  brilliant  reception,  the  rumored 
project  of  a  German  coaling-station  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  the  Italian  contracts,  the  French 
and  Belgian  railroad  enterprises,  the  English  ca- 
ble, and  the  spread  of  BnRlish  influence  in  the 
interior  of  Morocco,  were  m  considered  as  diplo- 
matic advantages  ^ned  owr  Spain,  and  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Diosdado,  the  Spanish  minister 
at  Tangier,  who  was  recalled  by  the  Government 
as  soon  as  he  was  attacked  in  the  Cortes,  and  in 
his  place  Figuera  was  appointed.  A  subsidized 
line  of  steamers  b(^tween  Cadiz  and  Tangier  was 
expected  to  promote  Spanish  commerce  and  in- 
fluence; yet  there  were  no  appreciable  results, 
while  the  trade  with  England,  Germany,  and 
France  grew  steadily.  France  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  obnoxious  governor  of  the  oasis  of  Figutg 
removed  and  a  man  devoted  to  her  interests  ap- 
pointed. When  the  Sultan,  in  deference  to  the 
naval  demonstration  at  Tangier,  desisted  from 


his  opp(»ition  to  the  laying  of  an  English  cable 
to  Mogador,  the  new  Spanish  minister  intimated 
the  intention  of  his  Govemmmt  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  small  territoi^  of  Santa  Cmz  de  Mar 
Pequefla,  south  of  Mogador,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yfnu  river,  the  Spanish  claim  to  which  was 
conceded  bv  the  Sultan  in  1888.  On  Sept.  6,  the 
people  of  ^mozet,  on  the  Riff  coast,  pillaged  a 
Spanish  coasting  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Albucemas, 
and  cairied  off  Uie  captain,  a  passenger,  and  four 
sailors  as  hostages,  to  avert  punishment.  A  gun- 
boat from  Albucemas  went  to  the  Riff  coast,  and 
recovered  the  vessel.  Some  men  who  landed  un- 
der a  flag  of  truce  were  fired  on  by  the  natives. 
The  vessel  that  was  plundered  wss  said  to  be  a 
smuggler  conveying  arms  and  amunition  to  a 
rival  tribe.  Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment demanded  an  indenuiity,  as  well  as  the  lib- 
eration of  the  captive  Spaniards.  The  Moorish 
Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs  suggested  an  inquirr 
as  to  whether  the  vessel  was  attempting  to  land 
contraband.  The  owners  asserted  that  she  was 
bound  for  Tangier  to  get  a  cargo  of  cattle,  poul- 
try, and  eggs  and  return  to  Malaga,  but  was 
carried  out  of  her  course  by  the  current,  Tbe 
incident  seemed  to  the  Africanists  in  Spain  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  establishing  Spanish 
predominance  in  Morocco,  and  therefore  a  great 
popular  agitation  and  commotion  were  aroused. 
The  Government,  for  two  days  after  the  affair 
became  known  through  private  channels,  took 
no  measures  except  to  call  for  the  releatie  of  the 
captives  and  institute  inquiries,  being  aware  of 
the  questionable  character  of  the  plundered  ves- 
sel, and  was  only  driven  to  take  an  aggressive 
tone  by  the  agitation  of  the  annexationiste.  The 
attack  on  the  Spanish  landing-party  afforded  a 
colorable  pretext  for  energetic  action  aside  from 
the  original  cause  of  the  difficulty.  A  Spanish 
squadron  was  ordered  to  Tangier,  where  it  was 
anchored  when  the  Sultan  made  his  public  entry 
into  the  cily,  and  took  part  in  the  salutes  and 
honors  paid  to  the  Moorish  ruler.  When  the 
news  came  that  the  Riffians  had  fired  on  a  boat's 
crew  from  the  gunboat  "  Cocodril "  20,000  men 
were  ordered  to  the  seaboard,  and  20,000  more 
were  called  to  arms.  The  Sultan  sent  commis- 
sioners to  the  Riff  coast,  on  receiving  the  first 
communication  from  the  Sjianish  minister,  to 
demand  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  sailors  and 
•threaten  with  death  any  person  guilty  of  killing 
Christians.  The  captors  surrendered  the  Span- 
iards. Urged  by  the  English  Government,  the 
Saltan  expressed  a  willingness  to  accede  to  all 
reasonable  demands. 

HV8IC,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1888.  In 
looking  back  upon  the  achievements  In  dramatic 
music  during  the  past  year,  we  observe  a  pre- 
ponderance of  German  and  Austrian  composers. 
Although  dozras  of  newly  created  operas  are  her- 
alded from  France  every  year,  we  do  not  hear  of 
their  performance  ;  only  one  opera  of  the  serious 
style  was  .brought  out  in  Paris  in  1889.  In  comic 
opera,  the  French  composers  proved  more  active, 
and  Italy  did  not  fail  to  do  its  share,  while  Eng- 
land also  showed  greater  productiveness  than 
usual,  Tbe  great  "  boom  "  m  operettas  seems  to 
be  abating  ;  althoagh.  especially  in  Germany,  the 
number  of  novelties  is  still  more  than  ill  desir- 
able, the  majority  are  evidently  short-lived, 
Fnmce,  which  once  supplied  the  world  with  pro- 
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ductions  of  this  kind,  is  outdone  by  ItaXj,  There, 
of  late  years,  the  operetta  has  been  cultivated  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  opera  seria.  Of  ballets 
and  spectacular  pieces  there  was  a  profusion  in 
all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But  we 
will  pass  the  events  themselves  in  review,  eiving 
precedence  to  Germany,  where  New  Year  a  Day 
was  celebrated  with  the  patriotic  work  of  a  native 
composer. 

Operas. — "  Des  grossen  KOnig's  Rekrut,"  pa- 
triotic opertk  in  three  acts,  by  M.  Claras,  libretto 
by  W.  Meves  (Brunswick,  Hoftbeater,  Jan.  1) ; 
the  subject  is  an  episode  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  treated  musically  in  the  style  of  operetta 
rather  than  grand  opera.  The  several  elective 
militaiy  scenes  with  which  the  work  is  inter- 
spersed met  with  particular  favor.  "  Der  Sanct 
KatharinentaK,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
by  Wilhelm  Frendenber^,  woo  also  wrote  the 
libretto  (Augsburg,  Stadttheater,  Jan.  4),  con- 
ducted by  the  composer,  who  scored  a  decided 
success.  "Der  alte  Dessauer,  patriotic  opera  in 
three  acts,  by  Otto  Neitzel,  libretto  by  Paul 
Karth  (Wiesbaden,  Hoftheater,  Jan.  S7).  •'Ja- 
kobvn  "  (The  Jacobin),  Czechish  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  by  Anton  DvorAk,  libretto  by  Mme. 
Marie  C^ervinka-Rieger  (Prague,  National  The- 
atre. Feb.  12):  the  work,  which  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm,  lacks  uniformity  of  style,  in- 
clining partly  to  comic  and  partly  to  gmnd  opera, 
but  is  mv'csted  with  much  dramatic  fire.meloaious 
invention,  and  ingenious  treatment  in  general. 
"  Reinhardt  von  Ufenaii,"  romantic  opera  in  four 
acts,  by  Franz  Curti  (Zlirioh,  Fob.  18,  Altenburjf, 
Hoftheater,  April  7).  The  performance  at  ZQ- 
rich  was  attended  by  a  lai'ge  audience,  whose 
sympathy  increased  with  every  act ;  what  char- 
acterizes the  composition  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
excellent  instrumentation  with  its  manifold  and 
surprising  effects;  Wagner  has  been  the  com- 
poser's model,  who,  nevertheless,  asserts  remark* 
able  independence.  The  vocal  parts  are  skillfully 
treated,  and  the  melodies  are  the  outcome  of  a 
healthy  natural  sentiment  Several  of  the  cho- 
ruses are  strikingly  original,  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  acts  most  impr^s- 
ive.  "  Fernando,"  by  Wilhelm  Floderer  (BrQnn, 
Stadttheater,  February).  Without  pretension, 
the  work  is  distingnisned  for  excellent  orches- 
tration, and  contains  many  pleasing  original 
melodies;  it  met  with  the  kindliest  reception.- 
"Der  Meisterdieb,"  Eine  deutsche  MUr  in  drei 
Theilen,  by  Eugen  Lindner,  libretto,  freely  after 
Arthur  Fitger's  poem,  by  Oustav  Kastropp  and 
the  composer  (Weimar,  Hoftheater,  March  8), 
conducted  by  the  composer  (Dresden,  Hofthea- 
ter, Sept.  18),  met  in  both  places  with  a 
thoroughly  favorable  reception.  "  Manuel  Ven- 
egas,"  in  a  prelude  and  three  acts,  by  Richard 
Hcuberger.  libretto  by  Josef  V.  Widmitnn,  after 
a  novel  of  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alareon  (died  1QS9) 
(Leipsic,  Neues  Stadttheater,  March  27).  Al- 
though the  composer  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  the  opera  is  severely  discussed  by  the 
Lcipsio  critic  Benisdnrf,  who  reproaches  the 
composer  with  the  tendency  to  '*  out- Wagnerize  " 
the  master  of  Bayreuth.  "  Die  Bergknappen," 
bv  Annin  Frflh,' libretto  by  Thoodor  KOrner 
(>rordhausen,  in  March),  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser. The  opportunities  latent  in  the  poet's 
text  tiave  been  skillfully  embraced  by  the  com- 


poser; an  important  part  Is  asrigned  to  the 
chorus,  the  single  persons  and  8ituati<ms  are 
well  characterized,  and  the  gradation  of  effect  is 
well-nigh  perfect.  "  Philippine  Welser,"  in  five 
acts,  by  Carl  Pohl.  libretto  after  the  drama  of 
Oscar  von  Redwitz  (Stettin,  Stadttheater,  in 
March),  conducted  by  the  composer.  "  Die 
KOnigsbraat,"  in  three  acts,  by  Robert  Puchs, 
libretto  by  J.  Schnitzer  (Vienna,  Uofopemtheater, 
March  37).  The  gloomy  Elfrida  legend  here 
appears  for  the  first  time  treated  from  a  cheerful 
pomt  of  view ;  King  Edgar  does  not  wed  the  fair 
Elfrida,  but  her  sister,  and  Ethelnold,  the  king's 
friend,  is  not  murdered  by  him,  but  remains  in 
possession  of  bis  wife  coveted  by  the  king.  The 
libretto  betokens  more  than  usual  dramatic  skill 
and  feeling  for  scenic  effects,  but  unfortnoatel^ 
often  BU^^sts  the  operetta,  which  element  curi- 
ously enough  is  increased  rather  than  lessened 
by  the  character  of  the  music,  otherwise  highly 
commendable.  "  Die  letzten  Tage  von  Tbnle, 
romantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Georg  Ranchen- 
ecker(EIberfeId,  Stadttheater,  April  2).  "Lore- 
ley,"  romantic  opera  in  foor  acu,  by  £mil  Nan- 
mann,  libretto  by  Otto  Roquette  (Berlin,  KSnlg- 
liches,  Opernhaus,  April  9).  "  Eddystone,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Adolf  WallnCfer,  who  also  wrote 
the  libretto,  after  a  novel  of  Wilbelm  Jensen 
(Prague,  Deutsches  Landestfaeatcr,  Sept.  27); 
the  composer,  who  is  the  heroic  tenor  at  that 
theatre,  sang  the  principal  part  (Lord  Edgar), 
and  was  the  recipient  of  nnmerons  honors,  in  hU 
triple  capacity.  The  music  is  conceived  entirely 
in  the  miritof  Wagner,  the  main  part  being  as- 
signed tnroughout  to  the  orchestra,  which  seems 
the  more  strange,  as  the  composer  is  a  singer. 
"  Der  Vasall  von  Szigeth,"  in  four  acts,  by  An- 
tonio Sraareglia,  libretto  by  Luigi  lUica  and  F. 
Pozza,  translated  into  German  by  Max  Kalbeck 
(Vienna,  Hofopemtheater,  Oct.  4),  won  consider- 
able success,  especially  with  the  first  two  acts, 
while  the  last  act  proved  less  effective.  The 
compoeer.  who  is  totally  blind  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing, was  repeatedly  called  before  the  footlights. 
"  Der  RDbezahl,"  Czechish  opera,  by  J.  R.  Roz- 
koSny  (Prague,  National  Theatre,  Oct  18).  "  Das 
MSdcheo  vom  See,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
by  Otto  Klauwell,  libretto  by  Leo  Vonderwied, 
after  GerstBcker's  tale  "  Germelshansen  "  (Co- 
logne, Stadttheater,  Oct.  20).  The  mnsle  of  this 
dramatic  maiden  effort  of  the  composer,  who  is 

Erofessor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  is 
rmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  romantic  school, 
showing  the  influence  of  Schumann ;  its  success 
was  very  fair.  "  Emerich  Fortunat,"  in  three 
acts,  by  E.  N.  von  Reznicek,  libretto  by  Ednard 
Dubsky  von  Wittenau  (Prsfue,  Deutsches  Lan- 
destheater.  Nov.  8).  "  Die  Hocdizeitdes  MBnehs." 
in  four  acts,  by  August  Klughardt  (partly  re- 
modeled, Dessau,  Hoftheater,  Nov.  15).  "  Ru- 
salka"  ^he  Water-nymph),  Russian  opera,  by 
Dargomiszky  (Prague,  National  Theatre,  Nov. 
28),  for  the  first  time  outside  of  Russia.  "  Der 
Richter  von  Granada,"  in  three  acts,  by  Richard 
▼on  Perger,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto  (Cokgne, 
Stadttheater,  Dec.  8),  earned  much  applause,  well 
deserved  bv  the  intrinsically  worthy  mnsie 
offered  by  the  composer  in  this,  his  first  dra- 
matic effort.  "  Marino  Faliero,"  by  Wilhelm 
Freudenberg  (Ratisbon,  Stadttheater.  Dec.  29). 
"  Esclarmondc,"  romantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by 
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Jales  Massenet,  libretto  by  Alfred  Blan  aod 
Loais  de  (iramont  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  Mav 
16),  met  with  the  warmest  reception,  which 
neither  libretto  nor  mmao  fuUy  deserved;  the 
loTfl  semes  in  the  third  and  JCourth  act,  and  all 
the  lyric  moments  of  the  opera,  are  the  best, 
while  in  the  dramatic  scenes  the  composer's  in- 
ventive power  does  not  prove  adequate  to  his 
task.  "Brinio,"  lyric  opera,  by  Van  Millingen, 
libretto  by  Van  Loehen  (Amsterdam,  Part-The- 
ater, in  August).  "  Norma,"  by  J.  Rijken  (Rot- 
terdam, end  of  }4oTember).  "  Marcos  Botzaris," 
Greek  opera,  by  Carreris  (Marseilles,  Thifitre  du 
Gymnase,  October),  hj  a  Greek  opera  troupe. 
"  Aben-Hamet,"  by  llh^odore  Dubois  (Paris,  at 
Mme.  Calzado's,  Dea  11),  accompanied  on  the 
pianoforte  by  the  composer.  "  Flavia,"  by  Sau- 
vinet  (Lisbon,  Teatro  DoQa  Maria,  in  August). 
*'  Edgar,"  in  four  acts,  by  Oiacomo  Puccini,  li- 
bretto by  Ferdinando  Fontana  (Milan,  Sc^a, 
April  22^  "  Agnese  Visconti,"  b^  Antonio  Nani 
(Malta,  Royal  Opera  House,  in  Spring).  "  Beida," 
br  Angelo  Bottagisio,  libretto  by  Ugo  Capetti 
(Milui,  Teatro  Mansoni,  in  September).  "  Clar^" 
by  PanizEa-Pugnalini  (Milan,  Teatro  Manzoni,  in 
September).  "  William  Ratclifle,"  by  Emilio 
Fizzi,  libretto  by  Zanardini  (Bologna,  Teatro 
Gommtmale,  Oct  St),  scored  a  great  socoess ;  the 
composer  was  called  forth  twenty-five  times. 
"  I  Corsari,"  by  Giuseppe  Guardione  (Florence, 
Teatro  Craberto).  "  Adriana  Lecouvreur,"  by 
EttOTO  Perosio  (Genoa,  Teatro  Paganini,  Nov. 
18).  «Mariska,"by  Giacomo  Dell'  Oreflce  (Tu- 
rin, Teatro  Carignano,  in  November)/  "  La  Bat- 
taglia  di  Dame,  by  Giovanni  Ferrua,  libretto  by 
Manrizio  Toussaicat  riurin,  Circolo  Artistico, 
Dec.  6).  ''Ooijnsoha,  Bassian  opera  in  four 
acts,  by  Anton  Rubinstein  (St  Petenbnrg,' 
Marien-Theater,  Dec.  3),  on  the  occasion  of  the 
composer's  iubilee.  *'  The  Rose  of  Windsor,"  by 
Walter  Parse  and  Bond  Matthews  (Aocrington, 
England,  in  August).  "  The  Castle  of  Como," 
by  George  Ciockle,  libretto  by  Searle,  after  Bul- 
wer's  "Lady  of  Lyons"  (Liverpool,  October; 
London,  Opera  Comique,  NovemberX  "  Belphe- 
sor,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Alfred 
Christensen  (South  Shields,  Theatre  Royal.  Oct. 
27).  "  Theodora,"  by  WUlieW.Purst  (San  Fran- 
cisco). "  Lo  Schiavo,"  by  Carlos  Gomez,  libretto 
by  Alfred  Tannay  and  ifodolfo  Tarravacini  (Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Teatro  Imperial,  Sept  28). 

Comic  Operas.— "Kros,"  in  one  act,  by  Fr^ 
d^tic  Le  Rey,  libretto  b^  Goujon  and  Daniel 
(Bouen,  Theatre  des  Arts,  m  Jwinary).  "  Nadia," 
m  one  act  by  Jules  Bordier,  libretto  by  Paul 
M  illiet  (Brussels,  Thefitre  de  la  Monnaie,  Jan.  18). 
"  La  Cigale  madril^ne,"  in  two  acts,  by  Joanni 
Perronet  libretto  by  L^on  Vemoux  (Paris,  OpA- 
ra-Comique,  Feb.  15).  "  Le  Seigneur  Pan^lio," 
by  Gustave  Canobi,  lilHretto  by  D'HervilJy  (Ren- 
nes,  Grand  Th^tre,  in  Febroarr).  "  Rencontre 
impr^vne,"  in  one  act,  by  Richard  Mandl,  libretto 
by  A.  Larsonneur  (Rouen,  Tb^&tre  des  Arts,  in 
March).  "Jja  Jeanesse  d'Haydn,"  by  Mile.  C. 
Carissan  (Paris,  at  Duprez's  house,  April  8), 
*' Jenny,"  by  Clement  Broutin  (Roubaix,  in 
April).  "  JoSl,*'  by  Gilbert  des  Roches  (Baroness 
Legoux)  (Nice,  April  11).  "La  S^r^nade,"  in 
two  acts,  by  Andre  Martinet  libretto  by  Charles 
Fonrcaulx  (Geneva,  Cursaal-Tbeater,  in  summer). 
"Piurot  pnni,"  in  one  act,  by  Henri  Cieatat, 
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libretto  hj  S^miane  and  G^r^  (Geneva,  Cursaal- 
Theater,  in  August).  "Le  Contrat,"  bv  J.  J.  G. 
Penavaire,  libretto  by  Jules  Buelle  (Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  in  September).  "  Un  Module,"  by  L^on 
Schlesinffer,  libretto  by  AndrS  Thomas  and  Le- 
rouge  (Blankenberghe,  Belgium,  in  September). 
"  Eteldamie,"  by  Henri  Mar^chal,  libretto  by 
Edouard  NoBl  (Rouen,  Th6fitre-Lyrique-Fran- 
caia).  "Comarino,"  by  L^on  Rosellen,  libretto 
by  Felix  Cohen  (Paris,  BoufEes-Parisiens).  "  La 
Menni^re  de  Marly,"  by  Maurice  Lefevre  (Brus- 
sels, ThSfitre  de  la  Monnaie,  Dec.  14).  "Gli 
Amanti  di  Temel,"  by  Tomas  Breton  (Madrid, 
Teatro  Real,  in  February).  "  Occhi  azzurri,"  in 
one  4ct  by  Cavalieri,  libretto  by  Erminia  Mar- 
zochi  (Fossano,  Piedmont,  in  March).  "  Leo- 
nina,"  by  Quiseppe  Verdi  (not  the  famous  Verdi) 
(Cremona,  Teatro  Concordia,  in  April).  "Le 
donne  cnriose,"  in  three  acts,  by  Emilio  Usiglio, 
libretto  after  Goldoni's  well-known  comedy 
(Rome,  Teatro  Costanzi,  in  April),  met  with  the 
most  flattering  reception ;  the  opera  is  commended 
as  one  of  the  happiest  contemporaneous  efforts  in 
this  field.  "L'Chte  gabbato,  burlesque  opera, 
by  Ceaare  Augusto  Furlanetto  (Venice,  Istituto 
Marco  Foscanni,  in  April).  "  Ettore  Fieramos- 
ca,"  by  Lucidi  (Rome,  Teatro  Costanzi,  Septem- 
ber). "Cavalleria  msticana/*  by  Gastoldon.  li- 
bretto by  Bartocci-Fontana  (Rome,  Teatro  Nazio- 
nale,  in  September).  "  Nama,"  intermezzo  by  Al- 
fredo Donizetti,  libretto  by  Bignotti  (Milan,  Tea- 
tro Filodramatico,  in  October  or  November).  "  II 
piccolo  Haydn,"  by  Alfredo  Soffredini,  who  also 
wrote  the  libretto  (Faenza,  Teatro  Communale, 
in  November).  "Neriua,"  in  three  acts,  by  Carlo 
Chiappani  (Trent  Nov.  16^.  "Lully,'^  lyrio- 
comio  opera  in  four  acta,  or  Carl  Hofmaan, 
libretto  bj  Josef  Weyl  (Stettin,  Stadttheater, 
March  6).  "Margot's  EntfUhrung."  by  J.  C. 
Metzger,  libretto  dj  A.  Schirmer  (Troppau,  in 
March).  "  Eulenspiegel,"  a  musical  comedy  in 
two  acts,  by  Cyrill  Kistler  (WQrzburg,  Stadt^ 
theater,  Apnl  16).  "  Iduna,"  in  three  acts,  by 
J.  P.  Gotthard,  libretto  by  Bobrmann-Riegen 
(Gotha,  Hoftheater,  April  17;  Coburg,  May  12)! 
"  Die  Brautfahrt,"  romantic-comic  opera,  by 
Hermann  Winter  (Salzburg,  Stadttheater,  in 
April).  "  Die  Braut  von  Frascsti,"  in  four  acts, 
by  Adolf  Arenson,  libretto  after  the  Italian,  by  J. 
Montell  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater,  Oct  26),  "Die 
Brautschau,"  by  Oscar  Fuchs,  libretto  by  Albert 
Kasten  (Neustrelitz,  Hoftheater,  in  (Jctober). 
"  Margitbb,"  in  three  acts,  by  Erik  Meyer-Hel- 
mund,  libretto  by  R.  Bunge  and  J.  Frennd  (Mag- 
deburg, Stadttheater,  Dec.  6).  "  In  Florenz," 
Swedish  opera  buffa,  by  Mme.  Helene  Munktell 
(Stockholm,  Roj[al  Theatre,  in  July  or  August). 
"Paul  Jones,"  in  three  acts,  by  Robert  Plan- 

?uette  (London,  Priuce  of  Wales  Theatre^  Jan. 
2) ;  the  title  r^e,  written  originally  for  a  bari- 
tone, was  created  by  an  American  singer,  Miss 
Agnes  Huntington,  whose  rich  contralto  voice 
seemed  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Being  at 
the  same  time  an  excellent  actress,  she  made  a 
most  favorable  impression,  and  is  warmly  praised 
by  the  critics.  "Delia,"  by  Procida  Bucalossi 
(Bristol,  England,  Princess  Theatre,  in  March). 
"  Pickwick,  by  Edward  Solomon,  libretto  after 
Dieken?  (London,  Comedy  Theatre,  in  Mardi). 
"  Doris,"  in  three  acts,  by  Alfred  Cellier,  libretto 
by  H.  P.  Stephenson  (London,  Lyric  Ttaeatre^ 
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April  20).  "  Mignonette,"  by  Henry  Parker 
(Iiondon,  Boyalty  Theatra,  in  April).  "  Marjo- 
rie,"  in  three  acts,  by  Walter  Slaughter  (Lon- 
don, Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  July  18).  "  Pe- 
nelope," by  Edward  Solomon,  libretto  by  Haw- 
trey  (Ixmdon,  Ck>medy  Theatre,  in  October).  "  La 
Fnnia  Donna,"  by  Tito  Mattei,  libretto  by  Mur- 
ray (London,  Avenue  Theatre,  Oct.  16).  "The 
Red  Hussar,"  by  Edward  Solomon,  libretto  by 
H.  C.  Stephenson  (London,  Lyric  Theatre,  in  No- 
vember). "The  Rustic,"  by  W.  F.  Halley  (in 
Adelina  Fatti's  Welsh  castle,  Craig-y-Nos,  in  0<s- 
tober).  "  America,"  by  Ernst  Seiler,  libretto  by 
W.  A.  Smith  (Philadelphia,  Academy  of  Music, 
in  January).  "  Said  Pasha,"  in  three  acts,  by 
Richard  Stahl,  libretto  by  the  composer  and  by 
Scott  Marble  (Philadelpha,  Qrand  Opera  House, 
Jan.  14;  Kew  York,  Star  Theatre,  Feb.  25); 
brought  ont  before  (1888)  in  San  Francisco, 
where  it  ran  for  one  hundred  nights.  "The 
Royal  Tramp."  by  Charles  Puemer  (Philadel- 
phia, Jan.  28).  "  Priscilla,  or  the  Pilgrim's 
Proxy,"  by  Thomas  W.  Surrette,  libretto  by 
Henry  D.  Coolidge  (Concord,  Mass.,  in  Febru- 
ary). "  Don  Quixote."  by  Reginald  de  Koven 
and  Harnr  B.  Smith  (Boston,  Nov.  18). 

Operettas.—"  Die  Traumprinzessin,"  by  H. 
Haria  Wallner,  libretto  by  F.  Heidrioh  and  V.  Ho- 
rak  (Baden,  near  Vienna,  Stadttheater,  Jan.  5). 
"  Der  SchbsscrkOnig,"  by  Eduard  Kremser,  li- 
bretto by  Ludwig  Held  and  Schier  (Vienna,  Thea- 
ter an  der  Wien,  Jan.  12).  "  Die  indisehe  Wittwe." 
by  Qustav  Geiringer,  libretto  by  R  Gtenfie  and  P. 
Zell  (Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wein,  Feb.  9).  "Der 
SklaTenbKndler,'*  hy  Franz  Soucoup,  libretto  by 
Paul  von  SchOutban  and  H.  Bohrmann  (Ham- 
burg, Carl-Schultze  Theater,  Feb.  9).  "  Capitfln 
Fnwiassa,"  by  Rudolf  Dellinger,  libretto  by  Zell 
and  Genfie  (Hamburg,  Carl-Schultze  Theater, 
March  2 ;  Cassel,  Hoitheater,  June  13 ;  Nurem- 
berg, Sommer  Theater;  Rotterdam,  Deutsche 
Opcr,  Sept.  1 ;  Munich,  Sept.  14 ;  Vienna 
Sept.  31),  everywhere  conducted  by  the  composer. 
"  ^»flen-Langer,"  by  Max  Gabriel,  libretto  by 
Oscar  Walther,  after  Birch-Pfeifler's  play  of  the 
same  name  (Magdeburg,  Wilhelm-Theater,  in 
Biatch).  "  Der  schSne  Kaspar,"  by  Joseph  Bayer, 
libretto  by  Zell  (Munich,  Gfirtnerplatz-Theater, 
April  6).  "  Der  Puchsm^jor,"  by  Sigmund  Bach- 
rich,  libretto  by  Otto  Weiss  and  P.  Mamroth 
(Pr^e,  Deutsches  Theater,  April  14).  "  Der  Lie- 
besbninnen,"  romantic-comic  operetta  in  three 
acta,  by  Paul  Mestrozi,  libretto  after  Scribe 
(Vienna,  FQrst-Theater,  April  21,).  "  Der  Ame- 
rikaner,"  by  Gothov-GrOnecke,  libretto  by  Gustav 
von  Moser  (GSrlitz,  Wilhelm-Theater,  June  19). 
"Der  Adjutant,"  by  Carl  Weinberger,  libretto 
by  A.  Ruprecht  (Baden,  near  Vienna,  Arena, 
July  13).  "  Die  Spiritisten,"  by  Julius  EinOds- 
hofer,  libretto  by  E.  Weissberger  (Innsbruck, 
Stadttheater,  in  July).  "Dor  Eerr  Abb^,"  in 
two  acts,  by  Alfred  Zamara,  libretto  by  Victor 
L^n  an^  Josef  Bracke  (Munich,  GSrtnerplatz- 
Tbcater,  August  10).  "Der  Abenteurer,"  by 
Kari  Stix,  libretto  by  Adolf  Philipp  and  Emil 
Sondermann  (Hamburg,  Carl'SchuItze  Theater, 
Sept.  14).  "  Das  NarrentestAment,"  by  Ladi^ans 
Unger,  libretto  by  Ludwig  Pick  and  M.  Simon 
(Tolls,  Hungary,  Count  Eszterhfizy's  private 
theater,  Oct.  10).  "  Der  Polengraf,  bv  Louis 
Roth,  libretto  by  Richard  Gende  and  R  E^itzsche 


(Berlin,  Friedrich-WilhelmstSdtischea  Theater, 
Oct.  24).  "GU  Bias  von  SantUlana,"  by  AUons 
Czibulka,  libretto  by  P.  Zell  and  M.  West  after 
the  French  of  Le  »ige  (Hamburg  Carl-Scholtxe 
Theater,  Nov.  23),  conducted  by  the  composer. 
"  Page  Fritz,"  by  Alfred  Strasser  and  Max  Ton 
Weinzierl,  libretto  by  A.  Jjandsberg  and  R.  Genee 
(Prague,  Deutsches  Theater,  Nov.  24).  "Das 
OrakeJ,"  by  Josef  Hellmesbei;ger,  Jr.,  libretto  by 
J.  Schnitzer  (Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Nov. 
80).  "La  V^DUs  d'Arle&l'by  Varoey,  libretto 
by  Ftttil  Ferrier  and  A.  Lioiat  (Paris,  Th^Stre 
des NouTsaut^  Jan. 90).  "ho Retonr d'Llrsse," 
by  Raoul  Pugno,  libretto  by  Fabrice  Carre  (Wris, 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Feb.  1).  "  Les  Beauplumuda 
dans  I'embarras,"  by  L^n  RegniseU  bbretto  by 
Victor  Q6o  (Fontainebleau,  in  April).  "Fin- 
rella,"  by  Justin  Cilice,  libretto  by  Ctianes 
Gnuidmoagbi  and  Jules  Miry  (Paru,  Th^re 
Beanmarohais,  in  June).  **  La  Fille  de  Caoolet," 
vaudeville  by  Chivot  and  Dum,  music  hj  Ed- 
mond  Audran  (Paris,  Thefitre  des  VanitMs,  in 
July).  "Monsieur  Huchot,"  by  Justin 'Clarice, 
libretto  by  Jacques  Ter^eand  (Paris,  Bouffes- 
Parisiens,  Oct  S).  "  Le  Mari  de  ia  Keine,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Andri  Messager,  libretto  by  Blum 
and  Toncho  (Paris,  BooSea-Parisiens,  Dec  18). 
"GlI  Italian!  in  Africa,"  by  Valverde  (Casale,  in 
Juioary).  "  Una  Spedizione  in  Africa,"  by  Cn- 
melo  Preite  (Peschiera,  in  January).  **  La  Foma- 
rina,"  by  Paolo  M^gi  (Bologna,  Teatro  Bmnetti). 
"La  Mandraffola,*T)y^  Prince  Teora,  libretto  by 
L.  Guida  (Naples,  Teatro  de'  Fiorentini,  in 
March).  "Tramway,"  by  Collarette  (Savona, 
Politeana).  "  II  Casino  di  campagna,"  by  Don- 
enieo  Qaercetti  (Osima,  prormee  «t  AnotHia). 
"  Li  Amore  del  ciuchetto,  in  Romanesaue  dia- 
lect, by  Cesare  Pascacci  (Rome,  Teatro  Hanzoni, 
in  April).  "Le  Discluse,"  by  Marco  Costa,  li- 
bretto by  Roberto  Bracco  (Naples,  in  April). 
"  Un  Dono  f ataie,"  by  Zambelli,  libretto  by 
Nicolo  Bacigtthipo  (Genoa,  Atheletic  Club  Cristo- 
foro  Colombo,  in  Aivil).  composed  for  and  per- 
formed by  children.  "  La  Grotta  di  l^lino," 
hy  XJgo  Bemazzi,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto 
(Ravenna,  Teatro  Mariani,  in  May) ;  the  author 
is  the  mayor  of  that  city.  Abukadabar,"  by 
Crescenzo  Buongiomo  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice, 
in  September).  "  BottOQ  di  rossa,"  by  Mattio 
Porte  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice,  in  October).  "Pipet- 
to  a  fatto  sega  ^la  sonola,**  by  Cesan  Pascacd 
(Rome,  Teatro  Manzoni,  in  October).  "  I  Graia- 
dieri,"  by  Valente  (Turin,  Teatro  Qerbino]^.  "  fl 
Viaggio  di  Stenterello  nella  luna,"  by  GiuUo  Cac- 
cialli  (Mantelupo,  in  October).  "  La  Freocia  do- 
rata,**  by  Bertaggia  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice,  in 
November).  "  11  Marchese  del  Grillo,"  in  Ro- 
manesque dialect,  by  Mascetti  (Rome,  Teatro 
Metastasio,  in  December).  "  Lia  di  Beaumont," 
by  Salvatore  Sciarra  (Rome,  Cirodio  GiomalistioOk 
in  December).  **  Certamen  naeional,'*  zarzueU, 
by  Nieto,  libretto  bv  Perrin  and  Palacios  (Barce- 
lona, Eldorado,  in  January).  "  El  Gorro  frigio."* 
by  the  same,  libretto  by  Lamoureux  and  Lncio 
(ibid.,  in  February).  "  Picoolino,"  by  Augn»- 
to  Machado  (Lisbon,  Teatro  Trinidad,  in  Feb- 
ruary). "£U  Matin  de  Aranjuez,"  by  Mar- 
ques (Madrid).  "Ote,  Sevilla,^  by  Caballeio, 
libretto  by  Jackson  (Madrid).  "El  Arted'ena- 
morar,"  by  Laymaria,  libretto  by  Fola  (Madrid, 
in  Deuemoer).  "Gnira  iUartraaa,"by  Jimenez 
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litmUo  hj  Ruesoa  and  Aranm  (ibid.).  "Joha 
Smith,"  by  Laur  and  Calcott  (London,  Prince  of 
Wales  Theatre,  in  March).  "The  Gondoliers, 
or  the  King  of  Barataria,"  by  Arthur  Sullivan, 
libretto  by  Gilbert  (London,  miyoy  Theatre,  Dec. 
7).  "  Bismarck,"  by  Berger  and  Jacobson  (New 
York).  "La  Beelnta,"by  Ulriok  (HontOTideo, 
Politeama,  in  November), 

Ballets.—"  Irene,"  by  Casati,  music  by  George 
Jacoby  (Ix>ndon,  Alhambra,  in  January).  *'  The 
Army  and  the  Navy,"  by  the  same  authorB  (Lon- 
don, Alhambra,  in  April).  *^Astr6e,"  by  the 
same  (ibid.).  "Cleopatra,"  by  Hervfi  (London, 
Empire  Theatre).  "  A  Dream  of  Happiness,"  by 
Katni  Lanner,  music  by  Leopold  von  Wenzel 
nJondon,  Empire  Theatra,  in  December).  "  Die 
Jahreszeiten,"  in  two  acts  and  four  tableaux,  by 
£.  Taubert  and  K.  Graeb,  music  by  Paul  Hertel 
(Berlin,  Boyal  Opera-flouse,  Feb.  21) ;  the  change 
of  the  seasons-is  the  leading  idea  of  this  produc- 
tion, which  has  no  particular  plot  The  eye  is 
attracted  by  a  aeries  of  ingeniously  uranged 
Boenes,  well-composed  solo  and  eruembU  daooes, 
which  were  exeeated  to  perfection,  and  a  mag^ 
nifleent  mounting,  while  the  music  contains 
much  that  is  pleanng  and  appropriate.  As  one 
of  the  happiest  conceptions  must  be  particularly 
mentioDM  the  "  Fliederwalzer,"  in  the  second 
tableau.  "La  Sulamite,"  by  Anatole  Ijegoin, 
music  bv  Charlee  Huing  (Bordeaux,  Grand 
ThMtre,  in  Febmarr).  **  The  Talisman,"  music 
by  Riooardo  Crigo  (St.  Petersbaw,  in  February). 
**  Echo,"  by  Deggio  and  Th^ophue,  mnsio  by  De 
Hontalent  (Rouen,  Th^tre  des  Arts,  in  March). 
"Der  nene  Romeo,"  in  one  act,  scenarium  by 
Dr.  Steiger,  mnsio  by  tlie  same  and  by  Stojano- 
vics  {Pesth,  Opera-Efouse,  in  April).  The  enter- 
taining subject  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  bv  Hoff- 
mann, and  most  akUUnlly  adapted.  The  me- 
lodious music  fonnd  great  fovor.  "  Clio,  or  the 
Triumph  of  Venus,"  by  Torres,  music  by  Jnan 
Goula  (Barcelona,  Liceo,  in  April).  "  Im  Bal- 
letsaal,'*  by  Gynrian  (Frankfort,  June  18).  La 


Tempfite,"  in  three  acts  and  six  tableaux,  by 
Jules  Barbier,  after  Shakespeare's  "Tempest," 
music  by  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  Op6ra,  June 
26),  made  on  the  whole  a  favorable  impression, 
although  the  music  is  not  written  in  tne,  com- 
poser's best  vein.  The  new  decorations,  fine- 
ly painted,  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  even  on  th^  stage ; 
the  fantastic  snbject,  most  cleverly  adapted 
by  Barbier,  offers  great  attractions  to  the  eye ; 
one  of  the  finest  scenic  effects  is  produced  at  the 
close  by  the  golden  ship  arising  nom  the  sea  and 
moving  onward  to  the  foreground,  "  Ein  Tanz- 
fest  in  Versailles,"  divertissement  by  Frenzl 
^unich,  Hoftheater,  June  38).  "Annibale,"  by 
Fogna,  music  by  Morenco  (Genoa,  Teatro  Carlo 
Pdice,  in  September).  "  Le  Songe  da  Peintre," 
divertissement  by  Mme.  Hennecart,  music  by 
Raoul  Schubert  (The  Hague,  Royal  Theatre,  in 
October).  "Sonne  nnd  Erde,"  m  one  act,  by 
Haszreiter  and  Gaul,  music  by  Josef  Bayer  (Vi- 
enna, Hofoperatheater,  Nov,  19).  "Drachen- 
felB,"  mnsio  by  Benzo  Masntto  (Genoa,  8oeiet& 
Cristofora  Cofombo).  Of  the  great  spectaculw 
pieces  calculated  for  certain  especially  adapted 
stages,  the  following  are  notev(»thy :  "  Ger- 
mania,"  a  great  national  show  piece  with  ballet 
and  choruses,  in  four  acts  and  twelve  tableaux, 
poem  by  Ernst  Schmnberg  (Berlin,  Victoria 
Theater,  Vtb.  16) ;  <'  Stanley  in  Africa,"  a  picture 
of  the  times  in  eleven  tableaux,  by  Alexandra 
Moszkowski  and  R,  Nathanson  (Berlin,  ibid., 
Aug.  18) ;  "  Eglantine  "  (Les  Pommes  d'Or),  spec- 
tacular operetta  by  Chivot,  Duru,  and  Blondeau- 
Monreal,  music  by  Edmond  Audran  (Hamburg, 
Centralhallen-Theater,  March  3) ;  "  Riqnet  k  la 
Houppe,"  by  Ferrier  and  Clairville,  music  by 
Vamev  (Paris,  Folies  Dramatiques,  in  April); 

Le  Prince  Soleil,"  in  four  acts  and  twenty-two 
tablenx,  by  H.  Raymond  and  P.  Burani,  music 
by  lAon  Vasseur  (Paris,  Th^tre  du  Chfitelet,  in 
July) ;  "  The  Royal  Oak,  by  Augnstus  Harris  and 
Hamilt<u  (Loudon,  DnuryLane  Theatre,  SeptSS). 
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NEBRASKA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1887;  area,  76,865  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  453,402;  capital,  Lincoln. 

doTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year ;  Governor,  John 
M.  Thayer,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  D.  Meiklejobn;  Secretary  of  State, 
George  L.  Laws,  who  resigned  in  ()ctober  to  ac- 
cept a  nomination  to  Congress  in  the  Second 
District,  and  was  succeeded  by  B.  R,  Cowderyj 
Anditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Thomas  H.  Benton ; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  Hill ;  Attorney-General,  Will- 
iam Leese;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, George  6.  Lane;  Commisdoner  of  Public 
Lands  and  Buildings,  J.  Steen ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  M.  B.  Reese;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Samuel  Maxwell  and  Amasa  Cobb. 

Finances. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
State  debt  for  several  years,  the  amount  being 
$449,267.86,  consisting  of  twenty-year  8-per-cent. 
bonds  maturing  in  1897.  Nearly  three  fourths 
of  these  bonds  are  held  in  the  permanent  school 


fund.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the 
State  in  1889  was  1182,768,538.41,  against  |176,- 
013,820,45  in  1888.  The  total  assessment  of  rail- 
road lines  and  equipment  was  $29,674,87^.31 ;  of 
other  railroad  property,  $1,432,898 ;  and  of  tele- 
graph lines,  $181,655.30.  The  rate  of  State  tax- 
ation for  1889  was  about  6'63  mills,  producing  a 
total  of  $1,192,008.37,88  assessed  by  the  Board  of 
Equalization. 

Legisiative  Session.— The  twenty-first  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  1, 
and  adjourned  on  March  80.  On  Jan.  16,  United 
States  Senator  Charles  F.  Uanderson,  who  was 
the  unanimous  oholoe  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers, was  re-elected  by  the  following  vote:  Senate 
— Manderson  27,  John  A.  McShane  (the  Demo- 
cratic nominee)  6;  House— Manderson  75,  Mc- 
Shane 31,  J.  Sterling  Morton  1.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  session  provides  for  the  sub- 
mission of  two  constitutional  amendments  to  the 
people  at  the  November  election  in  1800,  one  be- 
mg  a  prohibitory  amendment,  the  other  j^rovid- 
ing  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
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liquor  shall  be  licensed  and  reg^ulated  br  law. 
Two  other  amendmeats  were  also  proposea — one 
raising  the  salary  of  Judges  ot  the  Supreme  Coart 
to  98|500,  and  of  dutnct  judges  to  9^,000 ;  the 
other  increasing  the  Snpreme  Court  to  five 
judges,  and  shortening  their  term  to  five  years, 
A  Talued-poUcy  law  was  passed,  declaring  that 
in  case  of  total  loss,  the  amount  of  fire  insurance 
written  in  any  policy  shall  be  conclusiTely  taken 
to  be  the  true  loss  and  measure  of  damages. 

An  act  for  the  suppression  of  "  trosts  "  renders 
my  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  oonneoted 
with  any  "  trust,"  or  nolating  the  provIsioDS  of 
the  act,  liable  to  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration injured  thereby  in  the  full  amount  of 
damages  sustained.  Any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  yiolating  the  act,  or  any  ofiBcer  or 
person  connected  with  such  partnership  or  cor- 
poration, is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exoeeding  |1,000, 
or  impr]s(mment  not  over  sx  months,  or  both. 
Ajiy  (lending  corporation  shall  forfeit  its  char- 
ter, and  partnerships  or  uninootporated  compa- 
nies shall  be  forbidden  to  do  business  in  their 
former  name.  Each  day  of  the  continuance  of 
the  "  trust"  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 

An  irrigation  act  defines  at  length  the  rights 
of  persons  to  construct  ditches  and  appropriate 
Tanning  water  for  irrigation. 

PronsioD  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  tax 
the  property  of  sleeping-oar  and  dining-car  com- 
pam»  m  the  State. 

An  Australian  ballot  bill  passed  the  House, 
but  failed  to  become  a  law.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment, the  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  that  repealed 
the  liTB^toek-agency  law  of  1887,  and  substitut- 
ed  therefor  a  ^milar  act.  The  result  of  this  ac- 
tion was  that  the  live-stoch  commission  and  the 
State  veterinarian  still  held  office  under  the  law 
of  1887,  but  there  was  no  appropriation  for  their 
work,  the  appropriation  clause  having  been  in- 
corporated in  the  vetoed  bilL 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Be-rislDg  the  laws  eovemiog  cities. 

To  punish  city  sna  village  ofi&cera  who  become  m- 
tetested  in  oontraots  with  the  dty  or  viUago^  or  who 
fornish  any  material  to  any  person  ooatraotmg  with 
the  dty  or  TiUage. 

Giving  to  the  ooard  of  fire  and  police  oommiBsioo- 
ers  the  power  to  license  the  sale  and  disposal  of  io- 
toucating,  malt,  spirituous,  mixed,  or  fermoutiiig 
liquors  in  cities  of  the  metropolitan  dass. 

To  reauira  all  truns  od  railroads  in  ITebrsska  to 
oome  to  toll  stop  at  crossings  of  other  nulroads. 

To  prevent  persons  ftom  unlswftally  using  the  ia- 
eifmla  ot  the  Loyal  Le^on  of  the  United  States. 

Bequiring  insumnoe  oompanicfl  organized  under 
laws  of  other  States  to  pay  a  duty  for  support  of  Are 
departntents  in  the  <Hty  or  village  where  fire  Insonmoe 
is  effected. 

To  secure  the  rayment  of  mechanics'  and  laboreTs' 
wages  on  all  puolio  buildings  where  the  general  me- 
diaaicfl'  lien  law  does  not  apply. 

Giving  the  Governor  power  to  pardon,  on  each 
Fourth  of  July,  two  convicts  who  nave  nerved  ten 
yearn  or  more  in  tbe  State  Penitentjary  and  who  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  good-time  act. 

Bevising  the  banking  law. 

To  enable  foreign  corporadons  to  in  corporate  in 
Nebraska. 

Changing  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  presidential 
electors  to  the  Saturday  preceding  the  aocoad  Monday 
of  Jannaty  aucoeeding  the  elcetion, 

Changing  the  law  of  descent,  and  regnlstuig  the 
diatribimfm  of  peraoool  estate. 


Offering  a  bonnlr  1^  Mia  osnt  a  ponnd  onalliapff 
manufaotared  in  the  Stota  fVom  beets,  acogfanm,  or 
other  plants  grown  in  the  State. 

Authoriidiig  the  levy  of  a  comity  tax  not  excecdinx 
three  tenths  of  a  mill,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  is  tw£ 
comity  for  the  relief  and  fimeral  expenses  of  ind^t 
Union  soldiers  and  aailora  and  tiie  indigent  warn, 
widows,  and  minor  childreQ  of  such,  to  be  ^dbntra 
under  the  direotion  of  eonn^  aoldien*  relief  oonmi- 
^ons. 

Appropriating  |6,000'  to  improve  the  CapbA 
grounds. 

Appointing  the  tint  Monday  of  September  is  eadi 
year  as  a  legal  hotiday,  "  Labor  Day." 

Appropriating  960,000  ftn*  bidldings  and  impmn- 
ments  at  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Ktmnaift  alio 
(81,000  fhr  erecting  and  furnishing  a  soittbinilglt 
the  State  InduttriaTHome  at  Milfora. 

Prohibiting  the  assignment  of  cluma  by  a  cndilar 
against  a  laborer,  or  the  institution  of  smta  designed 
to  evade  the  laws  of  the  State  oonoemiiig  WFPffrp 


The  total  appropriations  of  the  teeaan 
amounted  to  «2,880,S2a88,  of  which  |81S;U0 
was  for  buildings  and  improvements  at  State  in- 
stitutions. The  appropriations  for  the  Slate 
library  and  for  expenses  of  the  judiciary  amoant 
to  9222,81S.70.  The  executive  departments  re- 
ceive $189,284,  and  the  miscellaneous  afpropri- 
attons  reach  $68,497.04. 

Education.— The  school  census  of  1889 shoved 
816,805  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  in 
increase  of  18,799  in  one  year.  The  amoont  of 
State  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  oonntia 
for  the  support  of  schools  was  9S17f6lflJM,  or 
about  f  1  per  census  child. 

State  Iiutltntioiis.— On  Kot.  80  the  mmlier 
of  convicts  in  the  Fenitratiary  mt  Lincoln  m 
879,  an  increase  of  4t  over  Nov.  80, 1688 ;  md 
there  were  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Kesnuf 
249  boys  and  girls.  At  the  Lincoln  Insuie  Asf- 
lum  there  were  809  inmates.  The  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  fiome  contained  165  persons  on  Dec  31, 
that  being  all  the  institnUon  is  able  to  care  iot. 

Prohibition.— Immediately  upon  theposi^ 
of  the  bill  submitting  to  the  people  a  prohilHtoi^ 
constitutional  amendment,  the  friend  of  proht* 
bition  began  to  organize  for  the  campugn,  al- 
though the  election  was  still  eighteen  months 
distant.  A  call  was.  issued  for  a  mass  conven- 
tion of  all  friends  of  prohibition  in  the  State,  to 
be  held  at  Lincoln  on  June  5.  The  objectof  the 
convention  was  to  take  actimi  **  Utr  peifeetin| 
a  State  oiganivation  and  sneli  fither  organ- 
izations as  may  seem  best,  so  as  to  thoronghlj 
omuiise  in  the  State  for  the  overtiirow  oftM 
satoon  and  the  liquor  traffic  in  Nebraska."  About 
400  delegates  responded,  and  the  convention  or- 
ganized a  non-partisan  prohibitory  amendBMut 
feagne.  Provision  was  made  iar  tba  oiguiia- 
tion  of  auxiliary  leagues  in  each  county  and  ii 
each  school  district  and  in  precinct  of  cities. 
Daring  the  remainderof  the  year  the  leaden  ct 
the  movement  were  active  in  the  formalioD  of 
these  local  leagues.  Late  in  the  year  a  ocmTeo- 
tion  was  callra  at  Omaha  for  the  pnrpose  of 
uniting  the  States  of  Kansas,  Iowa,  North  Dako- 
ta, South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  in  a  central  pro- 
hibition oi^ianization.  The  convention  mrt  on 
Dec  18,  with  250  delmtes,  wid  a  permanent  or- 
ganization was  effected. 

Politleal. — A  Justice  of  the  Snprane  Coart 
and  two  regents  of  the  State  Univrasi^  iroe  1« 
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be  chosen  at  the  NoTember  election.  A  Repub- 
lican State  convention  met  at  Hastings  on  Oct.  8 
and  nominated  T.  L.  Nerval  for  Justice,  and  C. 
H.  Morrill  and  J.L.  H.  Knight  for  Regents.  Nor- 
val  was  selected  on  the  first  ballot  over  Chief-Jus- 
ticeM.B.Reese,whosou^tarenomination.  The 
Demoeratio  State  ConTention  met  at  Omaha  on 
Oct  16,  and  nominated  bjaeolamation  J.H.Ames 
for  Justice  and  W.  S.  McKlnney  tuid  E.  W.  Hess 
for  JEtegents.  The  nominees  of  the  Prohibition 
party,  which  met  in  convention  at  Lincoln  on 
Aug.  31,  were  T.  P.  Wigton  for  Justice  and 
Jennie  F.  Holmes  and  L.  B.  Palmer  forBegents. 
The  Union  Labor  part^  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Justice,  and  nominated  Will- 
iam Blakley  and  O.  M.  Kern  for  Regents.  The 
vote  for  Justice  at  the  November  election  was, 
Nerval  91,470,  Ames  72,443,  Wigton  5,821 ;  for 
Regents  the  vote  stood,  Morrill  93,817,  Knight 
83,358,  McEinnej  68,194,  Hess  68,864,  Holmes 
S,C87,  Palmer  S,416,  Blakley  3,808,  Kern  2,959. 

The  death  of  Congressman  James  L^rd,  of 
Second  District,  on  Aug.  17,  rendered  neces- 
sary a  special  election,  wtiich  was  held  at  the 
time  of  the  regular  November  election.  A  Re- 
publican invention  nominated  ez-Secretarv  of 
State  L.  Laws  on  the  twenty-second  ballot 
The  Democrats  nominated  C.  D.  Casper,  wid  the 
Prohibitionists  C.  K  Bentley.  Laws  received 
27,775  votes,  Casper  31,188,  Bentley  1,816. 

NETHERLANDS,  a  monarchy  in  western 
Europe.  The  Constitution  of  1815  was  modified 
in  1848  and  in  1887,  when  the  right  of  suffrage 
wu  extended  by  reducing  the  cense,  there  being 
now  one  elector  in  aboat  fifteen  persons. 

The  throne  was  hereditary  in  the  male  de- 
scendants of  the  house  of  Nassau-Orange  till 
1886^  when  the  Princess  Willemine,  bom  Aug. 
81, 1880,  was  declared  the  next  heir  to  her  father. 
King  WUIem  m,  the  reiening  sovereign,  was 
bom  Feb.  19,  1817.  In  January,  1889,  he  was 
so  weak  that  his  death  seemed  near.  He 
partly  recovered  his  strength,  but  the  chronic 
disease  with  which  he  is  afflicted  reduced  his 
vitality  again  to  such  a  degree  that  on  March  36 
tiie  Oonncil  of  State  decided  to  call  together  the 
Statea-General  to  apply  tor  anthority  to  act  pro* 
visionally  as  regent  until  a  regular  regency 
should  be  appointed  in  the  way  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  within  thirty  days  by  the  Cham- 
bers. The  Chambers  met  on  April  3,  and  con- 
ferred the  necessary  powers  on  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  which'  formally  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  Government  on  April  8.  A  great  improve- 
ment in  the  King's  health  took  place,  and  on 
April  39  the  Council  of  State  notified  the  States- 
General  that  the  exigency  had  ceased  to  exist 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  constituted  on  April 
20,  1888,  is  composed  of  the  following  members : 
President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Baron 
Maokav;  Minister  of  For^n  Affairs,  C.  Hart- 
sen  ;  Minister  al  Finance,  £l  A.  God  in  de  Beau- 
fort; Minister  of  Jnstice,  Q.  L.  M.  K.  Buys  van 
Beerenbroek ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  L.  W.  C. 
Kenchenius ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Capt.  H.  Dyser^ 
inck;  Minister  of  War,  CoL  J.  W.  Bergansius  ; 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce,  J.  P. 
Havelaar. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.  —  The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  38,000  square  kilometres,  or  13,648 
gqnan  miles.    The  population  at  the  end  of 


1888  was  computed  to  be  4,506,983,  comprising 
3,3jj2,163  males  and  2,273,749  females.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  1888  was  30,863 ;  the  num- 
ber of  births,  158,866 ;  of  deaths,  99,613 ;  surplus 
of  births,  69,853.  The  number  of  emigcants  in 
1887  was  19,193. 

Finances.— The  budget  for  1889  makes  the 
total  receipts  120,852,965  guilders.  The  total 
expenditures  were  estimated  at  183,696,618  guild- 
ers. The  capitel  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  1889 
was  1,067,825,750  guilders,  including  15,000,000 
guilders  of  paper  currency.  In  the  ^imates  for 
1890  there  is  a  deficit  of  5,000,000  guilders  in 
the  extraordinary  budget  making  the  totel  of 
the  deficits  in  the  extraordinary  estimates  since 
1885,  incurred  mainly  for  public  works,  20,000,- 
000  guilders,  while  the  ordinary  budget  has  ex- 
hibited a  surplus  for  several  years.  In  framing 
his  estimates  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  not 
token  account  of  the  progressive  increase  of 
revenue  since  1885,  ana  has  usually  overesti- 
mated the  expenditure.  Therefore  the  droits 
have  invariably  been  less  than  estimated. 

Edneatlon.— By  the  primary  instruction  law 
of  1857,  modified  and  extended  by  the  law  of 
Aug.  18,  1878,  a  system  of  popular  education 
was  esteblished  under  which  illiteracy  has  dis- 
appeared rapidly.  Among  the  raral  population 
one  fifth  of  the  adult  men  and  one  fourth  of 
the  women  are  still  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Under  the  provisions  <tf  the  act  of  1876  the 
state  defrays  80  per  cent  and  the  communes  70 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  schools,  but  this 
proportion  was  changed  by  the  act  of  July  11, 
1884,  which  restricted  the  Govemment  expend- 
iture. In  1886  there  were  2,982  public  schools, 
having  13,605  teachers,  and  1,198  private  schools, 
with  ^644  teachers.  Of  the  private  elementary 
schools  1,127  received  no  subsidies  from  the 
state.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  was  444,678  and  in  the  private  schools 
171,998.  The  Government  contribution  to  ele- 
mentary education  An  1886  was  3,974,640  guild- 
ers; that  of  the  communes,  7,477,488  guilders. 

The  majority  behind  the  present  ministry  is 
composed  of  opponents  of  secular  eduoation, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  The  Govemment 
in  April,  1889,  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
law  of  1878.  This  bill  proposed  to  grant  360 
guilders  a  year  to  teachersof  private  schools  hav- 
ing from  36  to  90  pupils,  800  guilders  when  the 
number  of  pupils  exceeds  90,  860  guilders  when 
it  is  200,  and  400  guilders  for  400  pupils  and 
over.  For  schools  of  more  than  40  pupils  an 
assistant  teacher  must  be  employed,  and  addi- 
tioiul  assistants  for  every  66  pupils,  for  each 
assistant  an  addition  of  at  least  150  guilders 
being  made  to  the  stato  grant  No  school  can 
have  more  than  600  pupils  without  leave  of  the 
ministry.  In  order  to  eam  the  Govemment 
grant  the  teachers  must  pass  the  examinations 
required  for  the  public  schools,  must  be  over 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  must  present  the  same 
credentials  as  to  morals  and  competency,  and 
must  have  their  schools  open  more  than  six 
months  in  the  year.  The  cleric^  and  evangel- 
ical friends  of  religious  schools  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  bill,  bat  the  Constitution  stood  in 
the  way  of  such  a  measure  as  they  desired.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  after  pro- 
longed discussion  the  Government  project,  with 
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some  modifications!  ^™  adopted  by  the  Cham- 
bers in  December. 

The  Amj. — The  permanent  army  in  1880  on 
the  war  footing  numbered  2,342  officers  and  68,- 
891  men.  The  active  militia  had  on  the  rolls 
40,902  men,  and  the  resting  or  sedentary  militia 
75,275  men. 

The  army  of  the  East  Indies  is  recruited  solely 
by  Toluntsoy  uilistments  ot  Europeans  or  na- 
tives. The  number  of  officers  on  Jan.  1, 1888, 
vaa  1,403 ;  at  soldiers,  83,290.  The  army  was 
composed  of  14,607  Europeans  and  17,583  na- 
tives. There  was  besides  the  Indian  militia, 
which  had  a  strength  of  8,905  men,  of  whom 
8,546  were  Europeans.  The  troops  of  the  reg- 
ular army  of  the  Netherlands  can  not  be  sent 
on  colonial  service.  By  permission  of  their  com- 
mander soldiers  can  enlist  in  the  army  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  European  part  of  which 
is  composed  of  swm  reoroits  uid  of  men  from 
Tarioos  countries  who  are  attracted  by  bounties 
and  other  inducements.  The  artillei?  is  com- 
posed of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders, 
while  the  cavalry  and  infantry  are  mixed,  con- 
sistiog  of  Datchmen,  Germans,  and  other  Eu- 
xopeans,  Chiistianized  natives  of  India,  half- 
castes,  who  an  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  Europeans,  negroes,  and  native  companies, 
composed  of  pagan  and  Mohammedan  natives  of 
Netherluids  India.  All  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers are  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain natives  of  high  rank,  whose  commissions 
are  honorary. 

The  Mary.— The  fleet,  in  July,  1889,  comprised 
6  turret  ships,  10  monitors,  6  vessels  for  river  de- 
fense, 25  cruisers,  8  side-wheel  steamers,  81  gun- 
boats, 82  torpedo  boats,  and  27  other  vessels. 
The  crews  on  Jan.  1, 18£^,  numbered  6,966  men, 
exclusive  of  3,900  marines  and  948  native  sailors 
in  the  rtwal  service  in  the  East  Indies.  The  East 
Indian  fleet  at  (he  banning  of  1688,  consisted 
at  26  Tessds  of  the  royal  navy  and  the  colonial 
fleet  of  88  vessels,  and  the  crews  of  2,711  Euro- 
peans and  1,948  natives. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  special 
imports  in 1888  was  l,272,100,000guilders,  against 
1,187,000,000  guilders  in  1887 ;  the  value  of  the 
domestic  exports  l,114j800,000  guilders,  against 
991,600.000  guilders.  The  imports  of  merchan- 
dise in  1888  amounted  to  1,2^,100,000  guilders, 
and  the  exports  to  1,096,900,000  guilders.  Of 
articles  of  food  and  consumption  the  imports 
amounted  toS16,400,000  guilders  and  theexports 
to  260,600,000  guilders.  The  imports  of  cereals 
were  234,100,000  guilden;  exports,  35,100,000 
guilders ;  imports  of  spirituous  beverages,  6,600,- 
000  ff uildere ;  exports,  9,200,000  ^ildeis ;  imports 
of  colonial  produce,81,900.0()0 guilders;  exports  ot 
sugar,  etc,  30,900,000  guilders ;  imports  of  tobac- 
co, 7.900,000  guilders;  exports, 8,900,000  guild- 
ers; imports  01  seeds  and  fruits,  31,800,000  guild- 
ers ;  exports,  30,300,000  guilders ;  imports  of  an- 
imaJs  and  meat  products,  4,100,000  guilders ; 
exports,  62,800,000  guilders.  The  total  imports 
of  raw  materials  amounted  to  805,000,000  guild- 
ers, and  the  total  exports  to  204,900,000  gmlderB. 
The  total  imports  or  manufactured  objects  were 
valued  at  89,S00,000  guilders,  and  the  exports  at 
102,600,000  guilders.  The  total  imports  of  mis- 
cellaneous products  were  550,400,000  guilders, 
and  the  exports  628,800,000  guilders.  The  im^ 


ports  of  specie  and  bullion  were  10,000,000  guild- 
ers, and  the  exports  17,900,000  gilders.  TtM 
chief  among  the  importiiw  countries  were :  Ger- 
manv,  to  the  amount  of  817,700,000  guilders  in 
1888,  against  801,600,000  guilders  in  1887 ;  Great 
Britain,  to  the  amount  of  841,400,000  guilders, 
against  346,300,000  guilders;  Belgium,  to  the 
amount  of  157,300,000  guilders,  against  160,500,- 
000 guilders;  tbeDatohEast  Indies,  totheamount 
of  118,200,000  gnildei8,agMnst  114,200,000  gnild- 
eis ;  Russia,  to  the  amount  of  126^,000  giuld- 
ers,  against  06,000,000  guilders;  and  the  United 
States,  to  the  amount  of  62.200.000  ^nilden* 
gainst  70,100,000  guilders  in  the  preoeding  year. 
The  exports  to .  the  United  States  amounted  in 
1888  to  88,400,000  guilders,  and  in  the  year  be- 
fore to  49,100,000 guilders. 

NftTigmtion.— The  number  of  sailing  ressels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  HoUaud  in  1888  was  8,064, 
of  1,666352  tons,  of  which  1,822,  of  1,510,091 
tons,  were  with  cargoes.  The  total  number 
cleared  was  2,104,  of  1,638,019  tons,  of  which 
1,826,  of  765,932  tons,  were  with  cargoes.  The 
number  of  steam  vessels  entered  was  7,013,  of 
13,880,753  tons,  of  which  6,526,  of  12357,610  tons, 
were  laden ;  the  number  cleared  was  6,814^  of 
12,776,640  tons,  of  which  4,730,  of  7,701,648  tons, 
were  with  cargoes.  The  merchant  navy  on  Jan. 
1,  1869,  consisted  of  502  sailing  vessels  of  the  ag- 
gregate burden  of  896,676  metrio  tons^  and  IVI 
steam  vessels,  of  ^7^51  tooB;  together,  609  tqb- 
sels,  of  694,637  tons. 

Bftilroadg.— On  Dec.  81,  1889,  there  were 
2,602  kilometres  of  railroad  open  to  traffic  In 
1887  the  length  was  2^51  kilometres,  of  which 
the  state  owned  1^13  kilometres,  and  1,^  kil- 
ometres belonged  to  companies.  The  coital  in 
railroads  up  to  1886  was  218,738,736  guilders. 

The  Post -Office  and  TelegrapliB.— The 
number  of  private  internal  letters  sent  in  1888 
was  60,640,O»6 ;  foreign  letters,  15,158,746 ;  postal 
cards,  27,127,788;  newspapers,  65,907353.  The 
receipts  m  1888  amounted  to  6,0^'^  guiidwa, 
and  the  expenses  to  4,579,108  guilders. 

The  State  telc^Tsph  lines  in  the  b^inning  ot 
1880  had  a  total  length  of  4,082  kilometres  with 
17,514  kilometres  of  wire.  The  number  of  dis- 
patches in  1888  was  4,003,777,  of  which  3,070.- 
283  were  internal,  1,080,891  international,  and 
84,108  flscaL  The  receipts  were  1367328  suild- 
ers ;  the  ordinary  expenditure,  1,474,997  guilders; 
extraordinary  expenditures,  66j770  guilders. 

Luxembni^. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg was  given  to  the  house  of  Orange  in  1815 
as  a  compensation  for  losses  of  territory  in  Ger- 
many, It  has  since  been  connected  only  by  a 
personal  union  with  the  Netherlands.  A  jiart  of 
the  grand  dndiy  was  annexed  to  Be^um  in 
1830.  The  area  at  present  is  3,687  square  kilo- 
metres. The  country  is  picturesque,  and  attracts 
tourists  in  large  numbers.  The  Catholic  religim 
predominates,  there  being  211.077  Cath<mc8, 
against  1,141  Protestants  and  866  Jews.  The 
population  is  almost  entirely  of  the  German  race, 
and  German  is  the  language  of  the  people  and 
of  the  elemental^  schools.  French  is  the  lan- 
guage of  legislation  and  of  the  highor  bmnches 
of  the  administration,  yet  the  equity  of  the  two 
languages  is  established  by  law. 

The  connection  with  the  crown  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands  will  ceasa  on  the  death  of  the  present  Idng, 
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asthelawof SQCcessionexdudesfemaleheirs.  The 
deposed  DukeotNa8sau,wboseduchywasannexed 
to  Prussia  in  1866,  is  the  acknowledged  successor 
of  King  WiUem.  Duke  Adolph,  bora  July  24, 
1817,  is  the  representative  of  the  elder  line  oi 
Nassau-Orange.  When  King  Willem  was  de- 
Glared  incapable  of  ruling  by  the  Dutch  Council 
of  State,  Duke  Adolph  went  to  Luxemburg  on 
the  inTitatiOD  of  the  ministry  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  Kegent.  His  message,  declaring  that  he 
was  willing  to  observe  the  Constitution  and  the 
family  agreement,  was  read  in  the  Luxemburg 
Chamber  on  April  8,  and  on  April  11  he  took 
the  oath  and  entered  on  his  duties  as  Regent  in 
aoctndaiiGe  with  theprOTision  in  the  Constitution 
of  October,  1868.  When  King  Willem  recov- 
ered his  b^th  sufficiently  to  resume  his  royal 
functions,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  not  dis- 
turb the  Regent,  but  on  May  2  he  wrote  to  Duke 
Adolph  announcing  his  intention  to  resume  the 
Government  in  both  countries  on  the  same  day. 
The  duke  accordingly  laid  down  the  rogenoy, 
and  returned  to  Germany  on  May  3. 

Factory  LeKlslatlon.— A  law  to  restrict  the 
emplojrment  of  children,  youths,  and  women  in 
factories  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  April  12. 
It  does  not  apply  to  agricaltnial  and  horticultural 
laborers,  or  to  uiose  emploved  in  forests.  Chil- 
dren who  have  not  passed  their  twelfth  year  most 
not  be  employed  in  factory  work.  Boys  under 
the  a«e  of  sizteoi  and  women  must  not,  without 
the  dispensatioa  of  the  aotborities,  bc^in  work 
earlier  than  fire  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  con- 
tinue at  it  later  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, nor  work  more  than  eleven  hours  daily,  and 
must  have  an  hour  of  rest  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  It  is  forbidden  to  employ  such  people  on 
Sandaya,  unless  they  belong  to  confessions  ob- 
serving another  day  of  rest  After  childbirth 
women  must  not  return  to  factory  work  for 
four  weeks. 

Colonies. — The  native  population  of  Java  and 
Madura  in  1886  was  21,716,177 ;  and  of  the  other 
islands  of  Netherlands  India,  including  Sumatra, 
Bionw,  Banca,  BiUiton,  a  part  of  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes, the  Moluccas,  a  part  of  New  Guinea,  Timor, 
ana  Bali,  the  native  pcniulation  is  approximately 
8.400,000.  The  area  of  Java  and  Madura  is  181,- 
758  square  kilometrea,  and  that  of  the  other  pos- 
sessions about  1,788,000  square  kilometres.  The 
European  population  in  1886  numbered  60,792 
civilians,  of  whom  40,347  resided  in  Java  and 
Hadftra,  There  were  896,010  Chinese,  more  than 
60  per  oent.  of  them  living  in  Java  and  Madura, 
18^  Arabs,  and  9,088  Indians.  The  capital, 
Batavia,  has  100,485  inhabitants.  Other  impor- 
tant towns  in  Java  are  Saroarang,  with  74,141 
inhabitants,  and  Soerabaja,  with  128,900.  The 
budget  of  the  East  Indies  for  1889  makes  the 
total  receipts  127,792,204  guilders,  and  the  ex- 
penditures 136,590,867  guilders,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  8,798,668  guilders.  The  receipts  in  Holland 
from  the  sale  of  coffee  and  tin,  and  from  othra 
sources  are  taken  as  29,189,077  guilders,  and  the 
expenses  in  Holland  as  22,889,779  guilders.  Of 
the  total  receipts  in  Holland  and  uidia  80,021,- 
782  guilders  represent  the  eules  of  coffee ;  856,- 
400  guilders,  cinchona;  5,634,675  guilders,  tin; 
20,411,000  guildeia,  farm  of  opium ;  9,663,000 
guilderB,  costoms;  17,615,000  guilders,  tithes  or 
Mod  revenue  ;  7,547,000  guUders,  salt  duty ; 


1,889,000  guilders,  pcetal  and  telegraph  rsrenue; 
6,259,000  guilders,  receipts  from  railroads  ;  and 
28,009,347  guilders,  receipts  from  various  sources. 
The  budget  estimates  for  1890  make  the  total 
expenditures  140,500,000  guilders,  or  12,400,000 
gilders  in  excess  of  the  estimated  receipts.  The 
imports  into  East  India  in  1886  amounted  to 
126,787,000  guUders,  against  188,866,000  guilders 
inl88S.  The  exports  in  1886  unomited  to  195,- 
888,000  guilders,  against  188,072,000  guilders. 
The  exports  of  coffee  by  the  Government  in  1886 
were'21,042,000  guilders  in  value;  theexportsby 
individuals,  22,^6,000  guilders ;  the  total  exporte 
were  48,478,000  guilders,  against  29,7(^,000 
gntlders  in  1865 ;  the  exports  (U  sugar  amounted 
to  66,999,000  guUders,  a  decline  of  17,080,000 
guilders ;  the  exports  of  tin  were  7,077,000  guild- 
ers, as  compared  with  7,167,000guilders;  the  ex- 
ports of  indigo  were  8,775,000  guilders,  or  about 
the  same  in  value  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  the 
exports  of  tea  were  valued  at  2,850,0^  guilders, 
showing  an  increase  of  40  per  cent ;  the  exports 
of  toba«x)  were  20j211,000  guilders,  showing  a 
slight  falling  off ;  the  exports  of  rice  increased 
from  2,928,000  to  6,876,000  guilders,  and  those 
of  gambler  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  60 
per  cent,and  pepper  asmall  increase,  while  in  rat- 
tan, gum,  gutta-percha,  and  cloves  and  nutmegs 
there  was  a  large  falling  off,  and  one  of  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  export  of  skins.  The  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  of  tobscoo  grown  in 
the  Dutdi  East  Indian  oolonies  amounts  to  an 
annuid  value  of  between  $8,000,000  and  $4,000,- 
000.  In  Java  tobaooo  is  geneially  nown  by 
small  cultivators  for  their  own  use.  The  valu- 
able qualities  are  raised  with  European  capital 
and  Chinese  labor  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Suma- 
tra. The  laborers  are  hired  on  three-year  con- 
tracts at  Penang  and  Singapore.  The  volcanic 
soil  of  the  Deli  district  is  taost  favorable  for  the 
cnlture.  The  industry  was  established  in  1870, 
but  did  not  assume  important  dimensions  till 
aftor  1882.  The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  in  Sumatra  in  1888  was  about  720.- 
000.  The  crop  of  that  year  was  about  180,000 
bales;  exceeding  that  of  1887  by  80,000  bales  of 
80  kilogrammes  each.  The  <mltivation  of  the 
&iDiat'ra'leaf  has  been  undertakm  on  a  laivo 
scale  on  the  fertile  forest  lands  lying  about  the 
northem  Ytm  and  eastern  coasts  of  British  North 
Borneo,  and  concessions  of  suitable  lands  hare 
been  obtained  in  western  Dutch  Borneo.  In  1880 
an  area  of  about  460,000  acres  had  been  taken  up 
by  planters  of  tobacco,  mostly  Dutchmen,  in 
North  Borneo.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  is  desired 
as  wrappers  for  cigars,  being  oily,  smooth,  and 
silky  in  appearance  and  neutral  in  aroma.  One 
pound  covers  500  cigars.  The  cost  of  production, 
by  good  management,  does  not  exceed  three 
fourths  guilder  a  pound,  while  the  auction  price 
at  Amsterdam  has  for  several  years  averaged 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

The  number  or  vessels  entered  at  tiie  colonial 
ports  during  1880  was  10,414.  of  4,993,308  tons, 
while  10,608,  of  4,692,699  tons  were  cleared. 
The  colonial  merchant  navy  consisted  of  1,631 
vessels,  of  252,690  tons.  There  were  1,187  kilo- 
metres of  railroads  in  operation  in  1889  and  205 
kilometres  more  were  building  in  Java,  and  in 
Samatca  tiiere  were  76  kilometres  completed  and 
109  Ulometres  nnder  way.  The  NeUierlands  In- 
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dia  Railroad  Company  took  in  S,036,78S  gilders 
in  1887,  with  expenses  ameunting  to  1,881,214 
guilders,  and  the  state  railroads  exhibited  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  4,807,686  guildera  with  2,- 
882,690  guilders  of  expenses.  The  length  of  the 
state  telegraph  lines  in  1887  was  6,556  kilo- 
metres, of  which  3,868  kilometres  were  in  Java 
and  2,629  in  Sumatra.  The  total  length  of  wires 
was  8,704  kilometres. 

In  connection  with  the  revolutionary  conspir- 
acy among  the  natives  of  Bantam  that  was  dis- 
covered in  1888,  there  were  304  persons  tried,  of 
whom  94  were  acqnitted,  107  condemned  to 
death,  and  8  sentenced  to  hardlabor.  Europeans, 
as  well  as  natives,  protested  against  the  execu- 
tion of  the  wholesale  death  senteooes,  and  the 
Government  commuted'  the  punishment. 

The  military  authorities  have  made  no  progress 
in  the  subju^tion  of  Atcheen.  The  berri-oerri 
and  other  diseases  render  operations  often  im- 
possible. Prof.  Pekelharing^  diagnosis  and  pre- 
ventive and  curative  treatment  have  had  no 
tavorable  results,  and  a  commission  to  study  the 
disease  that  met  in  Holland  disagreed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  inquiry.  A  new  treatment  by  a 
military  surgeon.  Dr.  Fiebig,  is  being  tested 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Qovemment.  Entire 
battalions  were  rendered  useless,  not  only  in 
Atcheen,  but  in  Soerabaya  and  other  garrison 
towns.  The  cholera  has  become  endemic  in  So- 
erabaya and  other  places  on  the  coast.  The  rebels 
in  Atcheen  attacked  outposts  and  patrols,  and 
destroyed  bridges,  railroads,  and  telegraphs.  The 
Atcheenese  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fire- 
arms by  English  traders  in  Sinnpore,  in  spite  of 
the  blockade  of  the  coast  In  I^mmber  a  cruiser 
captured  a  Teasel  off  the  coast  laden  with  breeoh- 
loading  rifles,  revolvers,  cartridges,  and  kegs  of 
powder.  In  Hay,  1869,  the  garrison  at  Eoi,  on 
the  coast,  was  attacked  by  a  hostile  force,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  Governor  had  sent  consider- 
able re-enforcements  that  the  Atcheenese  were 
driven  off  after  two  severe  engagements  in  which 
the  Dutch  lost  28  men  killed  and  wounded  and 
of  the  enemy  160  were  killed.  On  July  35, 1889, 
the  Dutch  sustained  a  severe  reverse.  A  body 
of  Atcheenese  attacked  the  Kottapohama  fott 
with  artillery  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  make 
a  sortie  on  the  following  day.  A  stockade  was 
taken,  but  the  troops  lost  21  officers  and  men 
killed,  and  81  wounded.  The  Qovemment  has 
been  desirous  of  evacuating  the  country,  retain- 
ing only  one  or  two  posts  on  the  coast,  and  the 
young  sultan  and  his  party  would  conclude  peace 
on  such  terms. 

The  protectorate  declared  by  the  British  Qov- 
emment over  the  territory  of  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  and  the  native  states  of  Sara- 
wak  and  Brunei  includes  a  strip  of  country  on 
the  east  coast  that  is  claimed  as  a  part  oi  its 
possessions  in  Borneo  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  also  has  pretensions  to  a 
suzerainty  over  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  and  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu.  The  British  Government  has 
been  invited  to  terminate  the  existing  uncertainty 
1^  a  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the  differences. 

The  oolony  of  Surinam  or,  Dutch  Guiana,  has 
an  extent  of  119,831  square  kilometres,  with  a 
sedentary  popnlaUon  of  67,141,  of  whom  38,646 
an  Moravian  brothers,  8,988  Catholics,  6,606 
Dutch  Reformed,  8,007  Luthwans,  218  of  other 


Christian  sects,  1,409  Israelites,  1,620  Mohamme- 
dans, 4,781  Hindus,  and  114  Buddhists.  The 
capital  is  Paramaribo,  with  27,553  inhalntants. 
The  number  of  births  in  1887  was  1,908;  ot 
deaths,  1,508.  The  recdpts  of  the  ctdcmial 
treasury  in  1889  were  esumated  at  1,4S8J»]8 
gnUders,  and  the  expenditures  at  1,638,641  gofld- 
ers. 

The  Dutch  Antilles,  or  colony  of  Curasao,  com- 
prising islands  of  Curasao,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  a 
parti  of  St  Mutin,  St.  Eusbace,  and  Saiba,  have 
an  aggrwnte  area  of  1,180  square  kilometres  and 
a  population  of  45,954  individuals.  The  births 
in  18B7  numbered  1,633  and  the  deaths  804.  The 
revenue  for  1889  is  set  down  as  703,095  guilders. 
During  almost  the  entire  j^ear  1688  and  the  first 
half  of  that  of  1889  a  continued  drought  in  Cu- 
rasao caused  a  lo^  of  crops  and  of  live  stock  and 
a  partial  famine  among  the  people. 

>[ETADA,  a  Padflo  Coast  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1864;  area,  110,700  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  deomnial  oen- 
sus  (1880),  63,266;  capital,  Carson  City. 

Oorernment— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year ;  Governor,  Christopher 
C.  Stevenson/Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Henry  C.  Davis,  who  died  on  Aug,  22  and  was 
succeeded  early  in  September  by  S.  W,  Chnb- 
buck,  by  appomtment  of  the  Governor.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Chubbnok  resigned  late  in  No- 
vember, and  the  Governor  appointed  Frank  Bell 
as  his  successor.  Secretary  of  State,  John  M. 
Dormer :  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ;  Comptroller, 
J.  E.  Hallock;  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Alex- 
ander; Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
W.  C.  Dorey  i  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supnnw 
Court,  Thomas  F.  Hawley;  Assodate  Justices, 
Charles  H.  Belknap  and  M.  A.  Murphy. 

Flauiees.— The  report  of  the  Tn^surer  for 
1888  shows  the  following  ^ures:  Balance  on 
Jan.  1  in  all  funds,  9476,882.W :  receipts  during 
the  year,  $496,519.64;  expenditures,  $838,741.- 
69 ;  balance  on  Jan.  1,1^  $6SMN.04.  In  the 
general  fund  alone  there  was  a  balance  on  Jan. 
1, 1888,  of  $146,180.93;  the  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $321,622.09;  the  payments  were  $145,183.- 
98;  leaving  a  balance  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  of  $212,- 
660.08.  The  receipts  of  this  fund  included 
$196,732.61  from  the  counties  for  State  taxes, 
and  $19,681.92  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  payment  of  Indian  war  claims.  The 
latter  sum  is  much  leas  than  the  original  chum 
preferred  by  the  State. 

The  StAte  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1889  con- 
sisted of  an  irredeemable  5-per-cent  bond  for 
$380,000  held  by  the  State  School  fund,  of  4-per- 
cent, bonds  amounting  to  $110,000  held  by  the 
same  fund,  and  of  4-per-oent  bonds  to  the  Talne 
of  $16,000  held  by  the  State  University  funds,  a 
total  of  $614,000.  The  Legidature  at  its  ses- 
sion this  vear  authorized  additional  loan^^from 
the  School  and  University  funds,  which  will  in- 
crease the  debt  by  $138,000,  if  the  entire  amount 
authorized  is  taken. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State,  exclusive 
of  mining  property,  was  about  $30,600,000  for 
the  year.   The  tax  rate  was  90  cents  on  $100. 

Lc^islatlre  SesBlon.-— The  fourteenth  1^^ 
lative  session  bc^an  on  Jan,  7,  and  ended  on 
March  7.  Two  important  acts  were  passed  rsgn- 
lating  irrigation,  ^retofore,  mining  has  men 
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the  absorbing  indastry,  and  agricnltnre  has  been 
almost  neglected ;  but  of  late  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  will  depend 
largely  apon  the  success  of  its  farms.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  State  farming  is  only  possi- 
ble by  means  of  irrigation.  (See  Ibeiqation.) 
This  has  already  been  attempted,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, but  the  lack  of  a  general  law  regulating 
water  rights,  providing  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  regarding  suon  rights,  imd  permitting 
o^anization  in  order  to  secure  irrigation  for 
large  tracts,  has  hindered  the  development  of  the 
system.  The  acts  of  this  year  are  designed  to 
remedy  such  defects.  One  of  these  divides  the 
State  into  seven  irrigation  districts,  and  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  water  commissioner  for 
each  district,  who  shall  divide  and  apportion  the 
water  of  the  lakes  and  streams  among  the 
ditches  leading  from  them  according  to  the  legal 
rights  of  each,  and  who  shall  see  that  no  water  is 
wasted.  Disputes  regarding  priority  of  rights 
shall  be  settled  by  the  district  courts,  from 
which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  water  in  all  natural  streams  and 
lakes,  not  heretofore  appropriated,  is  declared  to 
be  the  property  of  the  pablio  and  its  nse  a  pnb- 
lio  use.  Persons  may  constmot  and  rauntain 
storage  reservoirs  for  water  nuder  the  direction 
of  the  commissioner. 

The  other  act  creates  a  State  Board  of  Recla- 
mation Commissioners,  which  shall  have  chai^ge 
of  the  doTeloproent  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
State  and  which  is  specially  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  over  $100,000,  in  constructing  a  large 
diteh  or  canal  from  any  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  of  developing  the  adjacent 
arid  lands.  The  rate  at  which  the  State  will  let 
the  right  to  take  water  from  such  ditch  is  fixed. 
The  board  is  also  authorized  to  divide  the  State 
into  districts,  and  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
for  each,  who  shall  have  charge  of  building  and 
maintaining  irrigation  works  therein.  The  State 
board  may,  on  petition,  submit  to  any  district 
the  question  whether  bonds  of  the  district  shall 
be  issued  for  reclamation  purposes,  and  in  case 
of  a  favorable  decision,  it  snalf  issue  and  dispose 
of  such  bonds,  shall  have  control  of  the  proceeds, 
and  shall  direct  the  muinerof  ite  expenditure  in 
the  district  upon  ditches,  canals  or  other  works 
of  Irri^tion.  In  order  to  raise  the  $100,000,  the 
State  IS  empowered  to  borrow  that  sum  from  its 
School  fund,  replacing  it  by  4-per^nt.  State 
bonds  to  that  amount.  An  annual  tax  of  two 
cente  6n  each  $100,  shall  be  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  the  principal  of  these  bonds. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  the  State 
University,  a  loan  of  $88,000  from  the  Univer- 
sity fnnd,  (90,000-acre  grant)  was  authorised  to 
be  replaced  bv  a  four-per-cent.  bond  for  that 
amonnt^payable  within  ten  years. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Appropriating  916,000  and  $1,687.16  to  meet  the 
ezpeneee  otthe  special  oonstitutjonal  eloctlon. 

To  prohibit  the  deposit  of  eawdunt  in  the  Iftken  and 
stroaou  of  the  State,  or  in  any  plaoe  where  it  may  be 
carried  into  them. 

Defining  the  term  "  reasonable  doubt,"  and  requir- 
ing that  no  other  definition  of  that  term  sbali  be  given 
to  juron  by  the  courte  of  the  State. 

Repealing  the  bounty  law  of  1687. 

Bepealinf!  the  act  of  1887  for  tlie  presemtlon  of 
fish  in  Humboldt  river. 


Assenting  to  the  set  of  Congtesa  eatabUsUng  agri- 
cultural experiment  atattms. 

Bequiring  insurancs  companies  to  render  annual 
reporta  to  the  State  Comptroller. 

Bequitlng  foreign  corwrotiona  owning  property  or 
doing  business  in  the  State  to  keep  ageuta  in  the 
State  on  whom  legal  procexB  may  be  ser^'ed. 

Prohibiting  the  diversion  and  waste  of  waters  in 
the  State  during  the  irrigating  seaaon. 

Defining  actual  resideooe,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,, 

Closing  Bftloons  and  gaming  houaea  between  18 
o'clock  at  night  and  6  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Piohibiting  the  shearing  of  sheep  withui  one-half 
mile  of  any  reaid^ioe  in  any  citv  or  town. 

Providing  that  there  sKull  be  no  more  than  400 
voters  in  any  election  predaot. 

To  puatah  the  owners  or  agents  of  water  ditches, 
flumes,  or  artificial  water  ooun^ea  for  MUowing  the 
w^r  to  run  upon  any  public  road. 

Raising  the  am  of  consent  to  fourteen  years. 

To  prevent  giving  &lae  pedigrees  of  henoe  kept  for 
breeding. 

To  prevent  trespass  by  live  stock  on  real  estate. 

Edacation. — At  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
the  State  School  fund  contains  $749,000  in 
State  and  national  bonds  and  a  balance  of  $308,- 
76ai3  in  cash.  The  University  fund  (90,000- 
aere  grant)  contained  $48,000  in  bonds  and  $44,- 
518.64  in  cash,  and  the  Steto  University  fund 
$23,000  in  bonds  and  $ll,259.Sfl  in  cash.  The 
income  of  these  funds  is  available  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
State  for  public  schools  in  1886  was  $61,6M.8S. 

Charities.— The  report  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  for  1888  shows  tiiat  there  were  161  in- 
mates at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  67  were  re- 
ceived and  61  discharged  during  the  year,  leaving 
167  remaining  on  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  amount 
paid  hj  the  State  for  indigent  insane  during  1888 
was  $84,806.76.  The  State  Orphans'  Home  cares 
for  a  large  number  of  orphan  and  dependent 
children.  The  cost  of  ite  support  in  1888  was 
$11,677.89. 

CoiiBtltntional  AmendmeBtB.— By  reason 

of  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  ren- 
dered in  December,  1888,  it  became  necessary  to 
submit  again  to  the  people  the  eleven  constitu- 
tional amendmente  voted  upon  in  the  November 
previous,  that  election  having  been  of  no  effect. 
Under  the  act  of  1887  these  amendments  oonld 
not  again  reach  the  people  till  the  November 
election  in  1890;  bat  the  Legislature  early  in  its 
session  this  year,  in  order  to  avoid  such  delay, 
passed  an  act  providing  that  all  constitutional 
amendmente  then  ready  for  submission  to  the 
people  should  be  voted  upon  ai  a  special  election 
to  .be  hdd  on  Feb.  11.  Before  tJie  passage  of 
this  act  the  Leglslatore  had  adopted  for  the  sec- 
ond time  three  of  the  four  amendmente  proposed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Legislature  of  1667, 
namely,  the  amendmente  authorizing  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  lotteries,  permitting  the  consolida- 
tion of  county  officers,  and  making  women  ^igi- 
ble  for  school  offices.  There  were  therefore 
fourteen  amendmente  ready  for  submission  to 
the  people  at  the  Febraary  election.  The  great- 
est public  interest  centered  in  the  decision  Qpon 
the  lotteij  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  8,671  to  4,528.  The  other  amendments 
defeated  were  those  abolishing  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, providing  for  the  care  of  infirm 
and  indigent  citizens  by  the  SUte  instead  of  by 
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the  coonties,  and  shortening  the  time  required 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  The  amendments 
adopted,  with  the  vote  thereon,  am  as  follow: 
Postponing  the  meeting  of  the  Ijegislature  to 
the  third  Mond&j  of  January — yeas,  ^709 ;  nays. 
3,329.  Prohibiting  special  laws  in  certain  cases 
—yeas,  4,215 ;  nays,  8,598.  Authorizing  the  con- 
solidation of  county  offices — yeas,  4,800;  nays, 
8,114.  Giving  women  the  rigot  to  hold  school 
offices— yeas,  4,441 ;  nays,  8,478.  Providing  for 
the  investment  of  school  funds — yeas,  0,637; 
nays,  2,573.  Permitting  an  increase  of  the 
school  tax  to  two  mills— yeas,  4,091 ;  nays,  8,869. 
It  is  believed  that  the  election  was  conducted 
with  entire  legality,  and  that  the  amendments 
adopted  have  become  beyond  dispute  a  part  of 
the  State  Constitution.  The  L^nslature  also 
passed  an  act  this  year  submitting  to  the  people 
In  November.  1890,  the  qaestion  whether  a  con- 
ventioD  shall  be  called  to  revise  the  entire  State 
Constitution.  A  similar  proposition  was  defeated 
at  the  last  November  election. 

The  Western  Bonndary.— A  movement  was 
begun  by  the  Legislature  this  year  for  securing 
from  Cwifomia  the  small  portion  of  the  latter 
State  lying  between  the  siunmit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  moanUuns  and  the  present  Nevada 
boundary.  The  territory  incluaes  the  counties 
of  Inyo,  Mono,  and  Alpme,  and  small  portions 
of  several  others,  and  contains  not  over  1,500 
voters.  The  people  of  this  locality  are  favorable 
to  the  change,  being  naturally  linked  to  Nevada 
by  Bitnation  and  by  trade.  A  oommittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  visited  Saoramento 
and  laid  the  matter  before  the  California  Legis- 
lature, but  were  unsucoessful  in  securing  an^ 
action  from  that  body.  On  the  contrary,  it 
passed  a  bill  directing  the  Surveyor-General  to 
reaurvey  the  boundary  between  the  States,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
former  boundary  had  been  incorrectly  fixed,  and 
that  California  was  entitled  to  a  stnp  over  200 
miles  long  and  abont  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
wide,  crossing  Lake  Tahoe,  and  extending  south 
to  Colorado  river.  Steps  were  taken  by  Cali- 
fornia to  submit  the  matter  to  Congress  and  to 
secure  a  readjustment  of  the  line  aoeording  to 
the  new  survey. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  The  only  change  in 
the  government  daring  the  year  was  the  resign 
nation  of  the  Hon.  Bobert  J.  fiitohie,  Solicitor^ 
General,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Pugsley  in  his  stead. 

L^Ulation. — The  most  important  general 
act  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  was  the 
Franchise  act,  which  makes  several  important 
changes  in  the  law.  By  it  the  property  qualifi- 
cation of  candidates  for  the  local  legislature  is 
abolished,  the  sole  requisite  being  that  the  candi- 
date shall  be  a  male,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  a  British  subject.  Ministers  of  the  gospel, 
priests,  ecclesiastics,  Senators  of  the  Dominion, 
and  members  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada, 
being  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
ineligible  for  election  to  the  local  Iwislature; 
and  if  a  member-elect  becomes  a  candidate  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  sits  or  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  seat  in  the  local  house 
thereby  becomes  vacant.  Officials  under  the 
Government  are  disqualified  from  becoming 
candidates  for  the  local  legislatures.   The  fran- 


chise established  by  the  statute  is  practically 
resident  manhood  suffrage,  residence  of  tw^ve 
months  in  a  district  being  necessary  to  qualifv. 
A  man  possessing  real  estate  in  a  district  to  tfie 
value  of  $100,  or  real  and  personal  estate  to- 

f^ther,  or  personal  estate  alone,  of  the  value  of 
400,  or  being  a  professor  in  a  college,  or  a 
teacher  iu  a  school,  or  a  minister  or  priest  in 
charge  of  a  congregation,  may  be  registered  as  a 
voter.  Prisoners  convicted  of  crime,  lunatics  in 
the  public  asylum,  and  paupers,  are  disqualified. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  not  vote,  nor 
may  sherifis,  except  in  case  of  a  tie.   Only  mile 

girsons,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  being 
ritish  subjects,  may  vote.  A  strong  attempt 
was  made  to  inoorporate  the  principle  of  woman 
suffrage  in  the  act  but  it  was  opposed  by  the 
Government  and  defeated.  The  voters'  lists 
are  prepared  by  revisers  appointed  by  the  sev- 
eral municipauties  throughout  the  province 
At  a  general  election,  all  the  polls  must  be  open 
on  the  same  day.  The  first  proceeding  is  the 
nomination  of  candidates,  who  roust  be  publicly 
nominated  at  a  court  held  by  the  sheriff :  if  more 
than  the  requisite  number  of  candidates  are 
nominated,  an  deotion  is  held  seven  days  there- 
after. The  elections  are  "bj  ballot 

An  act  was  passed  in  1889  providing  for  the 
formation  of  limited  partnerships,  under  which 
two  or  more  persons,  after  giving  the  specified 
notice,  may  engage  in  any  business  as  limited 
partnera,  eaoh  tmag  liable  only  for  his  share  ti 
the  capital,  provided  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
strictly  adhered  to,  otherwise  they  are  liable  ■> 
full  nutners.  The  published  notice  mast  speci- 
fy the  amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  each 
partner,  and  the  time  for  which  the  partnership 
IS  to  continue. 

Acts  were  passed  in  amendment  of  the  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  act,  the  Public  Health  act,  the 
Highways  aot,  and  the  act  relating  to  minors 
and  apprendces. 

The  most  important  pieoe  of  local  legislation 
was  the  act  to  unite  St  John  and  Portland 
These  cities  are  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  river 
and  are  geographically  one,  although  for  the 
past  huntued  years  they  have  had  separate  gov- 
ernments. St  John  was  incorporated  by 
charter  in  178B ;  Portland  became  a  ci^  <xi1t 
within  recent  years.  After  an  agitation  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period,  a  commission  was 
pointed  to  frame  terms  of  union,  and  the  scheme 
was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  and  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  -whereupon  the  two  cities  were 
united  by  legislation  under  the  name  of  St 
John..  George  A.  Barker  was  chosen  first  mayor 
of  the  new  city,  which  by  the  union  became  the 
fifth  in  point  of  popnlatipn  in  Canada;  but  ho 
died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  ofBcial  duties. 
His  successor  was  W.  A.  Ixwkart. 

Considerable  political  excitement  was  caused  by 
the  appointment  of  Solicitor-General  Ritchie  to 
the  omce  of  police  mac^istratc,  and  Messrs.  A.  A 
Stockton  and  Silos  Alward,  representatives,  the 
former  ol  the  city  and  countv  of  St  John,  sod 
the  latter  of  the  city  of  St  John,  in  the  LegisU' 
ture,  resigned  their  seats  by  way  of  protest 
The  Legislature  was  dissolved  on  Dec  81. 
ExhIbitionB. — A  very  successful  electrical 
exhibition  was  held  in  St  John  in  the  summer 
-of  1889;  also  an  exhibition  of  agriculture,  U^a 
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stock,  and  maunftuitares,  at  Hoocton,  whioh  was 
open  to  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada, 
Mid  mm  a  eaccess. 

Ballways.  —  The  most  important  railway 
event  in  1889  was  the  opening  of  the  "Short 
Line,"  so  called.  This  is  the  extension  eastward 
from  Montreal  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  is 
provided  hj  a  line  known  as  the  International, 
crossing  the  State  of  Maine,  and  built  under  a 
subsidy  from  the  Canadian  Government  The 
International  Railroad  is  operated  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  which  has  running  rights  over  the 
JUaine  Central,  the  New  Brunswiclc,  and  the  In- 
tercolonial railways,  whereby  it  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  through-train  service  from  Montreal  to 
Halifax,  passing  through  St.  John,  thus  com- 
I^eting  its  line  mun  the  Faciflo  to  the  Atlantic; 
As  the  port  of  St.  John  is  open  all  the  year 
Tonnd,  and  the  nearest  in  Canada  to  Montreal 
accessible  in  winter,  the  citizens  expect  material 
commercial  advaotBgesfrom  the  reduced  distance 
in  r^way  transportation  from  the  interior. 
The  distuioe  from  Montreal  to  St.  John  by  the 
new  line  is  434  mUes. 

The  Temisqoata  and  Riviere  do  Lonp  Rail- 
road, from  Edinnndston,  on  the  New  Bmnswick 
Railroad  to  Riri^re  dn  Iionp  on  the  Intercolo- 
nial, 80  miles  long,  was  opened  for  regular  traffic 
during  the  year.  It  gives  the  short^t  route  be- 
tween the  maritime  and  interior  provinces  of 
Canada  on  Canadian  soiL  The  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Brunswick,  from  Norton  on  the  Intercolo- 
nW  Railroad,  40  miles  IodKi  was  opened  for 
trafflo  during  the  year.  Wor£  was  begun  on  the 
ToUqne  VaUeT,  28  milw  long,  and  on  the  St 
Francis,  86  miles  long.  The  Shoro  Line,  for- 
merly the  G-rand  Soutiiem  Railroad,  was  sold 
under  mortgajro  and  bought  by  Russell  Sage,  of 
New  York.  This  road  is  between  St  John  and 
St  Stephen,  and  is  80  miles  long.  Work  was 
also  begun  on  a  line  from  Frederictoo  to  Wood- 
stock, 68  miles.  A  survey  for  a  line  between 
Edmnndston  and  Moncton,  pafsing  through  the 
center  of  the  province,  and  designed  to  give  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  an  eastern  Canadian 
winter  outlet  was  made.  A  company  associated 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  incorpo- 
rated to  construct  a  railway  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  province. 

Long-distance  telephones  were  Introdnoed  and 
a  line  erected  between  St  John  and  Fredericton, 
85  miles ;  St  John  and  Monotmi,  87  miles ;  vad 
Moncton  and  Sackville,  40  miles. 

Trade. — The  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
prorince,  exclusive  of  its  trade  with  the  other 

Srovinces  of  Canada,  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 
380,  was  113,277,935,  divided  as  follows : 
Imports,  96.577,037;  exports,  96,700398.  The 
province  dealt  more  largely  with  the  United 
States  than  with  any  other  country,  the  amonnt 
of  its  trade  with  that  nation  being:  Imports 
from  the  United  States,  (3.266,498;  exports 
to  the  United  SUtes,  $3,380,958 ;  total,  «6,647,- 
457.  With  Great  Britain  the  trade  was:  Im- 
ports from  Great  Britain,  $3,430,886 ;  exports  to 
Great  Britain,  $3,044,608;  t-otal,  $5,466,498. 

Ednoation. — The  general  features  of  the  New 
Brunswick  school  system  were  described  in  the 
"Annual  Cyclopjsdia"  for  1883.  A  few  impor- 
tant changes  have  been  made  since  that  date. 
The  ranking  system,  under  which  teachera  were 


partly  paid  according  to  results,  has  been  abol- 
ished, a  system  of  superior  schools  established, 
and  the  county  grammar  schools  reorganized. 
The  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  increased 
br  making  training  on  the  j>art  of  everyteacher 
obligatory  before  a  license  is  granted.  The  sub- 
ject of  scientific  tempenmoe  has  been  prescribed 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course,  and  im- 
portwt  changes  have  been  made  as  respects  the 
subjects  of  industrial  drawing  and  natural  sci- 
ence. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  New  England  SUte, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution, June  31,  1788;  area,  9,805  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  d«»nnial  cen- 
sus (1680),  346,991;  capital.  Concord. 

CtoTenmwit— The  following  were  the  State 
offlcets  dnring  the  vear:  Goveraor,  Charles 
Henry  Sawyer,  Republican,  succeeded  hr  David 
H.  Goodell,  Republican ;  ^retai?  of  State,  Ai 
B.  Thompson ;  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter;  At^ 
tomey-General,  Daniel  Barnard ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  James  W.  Patterson ;  In- 
snranoe  Commissioner,  Henry  H.  Hose ;  Railroad 
Commissionffls,  Henry  M.  Futn^,  Benjamin  F. 
Prescott  J.  M.  Mitchell:  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Charles  Doe ;  Associate  Justices, 
Isaac  W.  Smith,  William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W. 
Clark,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter, 
and  George  A.  Bingham. 

Finances. — The  treasury  statement  for  the 
year  ending  June  1  is:  Cash  on  hand,  June  1, 
1888,  $100,^nt5.92;  recupts  for  the  year  ensuing, 
$1,817,295.97 :  dlsbunsments.  $l,10i,306J81 ;  ca^ 
on  hand,  June  1, 1889,  $818,848.68.  The  receipts 
chargeable  to  revenue  for  the  vear  were  $6!^- 
993.W,  of  which  $600,000  was  derived  from  the 
State  tax  levy  assessed  upon  the  towns,  $107,- 
858.88  from  the  railroad  tax,  and  $8,518.71  from 
the  insurance  tax.  The  disbursements  from  the 
revenue  account  were  $402,648.68,  showing  an 
excess  of  revenue  amounting  to  $226,844,40,  The 
sum  of  $580,029.84  was  derived  from  the  State 
tax  levied  upon  savings  banks,  of  which  $488,- 
969.48  was  paid  to  the  towns  and  $50,059  to  the 
State  Literary  fund.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund 
are  also  distributed  to  the  towns,  to  be  expend- 
ed for  education  only.  The  total  railroad  tax 
Teoeived  was  $240,67&96,  of  ^hioh  $107,858.38 
went  to  the  ^ate  revenue  account  and  $133,- 
233.58  was  distributed  to  the  towns. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  paid  State 
debt  bonds  amounting  to  $14,000,  reducing  the 
funded  debt  on  June  1  to  $2,784,600.  On  July 
1  and  Sept  I  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
fell  due  and  were  paid,  leavinK  the  debt  on  Dec. ' 
31  $2,534,600.  The  total  liamlities  of  the  State 
on  June  1  amounted  to  $2,958,550.28,  deducting 
from  which  the  cash  treasury  balance  on  that 
date,  leaves  $2,632,316.17.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$226,344.40  from  the  actual  indebtedness  of  one 
^ear  previous.  The  amount  of  property  assessed 
in  the  towns  in  1888  for  local  taxation  and  to 
raise  the  State  tax  of  $500,000  was  $183,369,- 
980.70,  of  which  $119,6E^450  was  the  valuation 
of  lands  and  buildings  and  $14,168,046  of  mills 
and  machinery.  The  average  rate  of  local  taxa- 
tion in  all  the  towns  was  $1.64  on  each  $100; 
The  avera^  rate  for  1889  was  $1.48.  This  aver- 
age rate  is  the  rate  that  the  State  each  year 
assesses  on  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
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property  for  the  State  tax  upon  snch  propertv. 
The  State  tax  on  savings-bank  deposits  is  uni- 
formly |1  on  each  |100. 

CoBStitatioMal  CoDTeotion  and  Prohib- 
itory Amendment.— The  Constitatioiial  Con- 
vention, for  which  members  were  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1888,  met  at  Concord  on  Jan.  2,  and 
organized  by  the  choice  of  ex-Gov.  Charles  H. 
Bell  as  president.  Its  deliberations  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  seven  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  to  be  suomitted  to  a  popular 
vote  on  March  12.  The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments changes  various  articles  so  that  the  Legis- 
latare  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January,  instead  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  June, 
and  so  that  the  terms  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive oEBcers  shall  begin  in  January  instead  of 
June.  The  second  amendment  strikes  out  Arti- 
cle XV  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
the  salaiT  of  members  of  the  Legislature  shall 
be  flzed  by  law,  and  substitutes  therefor  an  arti- 
cle fixing  the  compensation  for  each  regular  ses- 
sion at  fSOO,  without  mileage,  for  each  member, 
the  presiding  oCBcers  receiving  an  additional 
$50.  For  each  special  session  the  officers  and 
members  shall  receive  (8  a  day,  with  mileage, 
for  not  over  fifteen  days.  The  third  amend- 
ment takes  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  the 
State  Senate  from  the  joint  convention  of  both 
Houses,  and  relegates  it  to  the  people,  the  Gov- 
ernor having  power  to  call  a  special  election. 
The  fourth  amendment  adds  to  Article  XLIX  a 
provision  by  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  act  as  Governor,  in  case  the  latter  office 
and  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  are  both  vacant. 
The  fifth  or  prohibitory  amendment  forbids  the 
manufacture  and  Bale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  nxth  amendment  strikes  out  from  Article 
VI  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  such  portions 'as  au- 
thorize or  tend  to  authorize  a  State  religion,  and 
the  seventh  amendment  revises  certain  portions 
of  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution  so  that  it  shall 
read  as  follows : 

Whenever  any  town,  phuw,  or  city  word  shsll  have 
len  than  600  such  infaabLtantB,  the  geaeral  court  shall 
authorize  euoh  town,  place,  or  ward  to  elect  and  send' 
to  the  genoral  court  a  repFeseutative  suoh  propoitlon- 
ate  part  of  the  time  as  me  number  of  its  inhabitants 
shall  bear  to  SOO ;  but  the  general  court  shall  not  au- 
tboriza  any  anch  town,  plaoe,  or  ward  to  elect  and 
send  such  repreaentative,  except  as  herein  provided. 

Tlie  Convention  adjourned  on  Jan  12. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  prohibition 
in  favor  of  the  fifth  amendment,  but,  as  a  two- 
third  vote  was  necessary  to  secure  its  adoption 
by  the  people,  the  odds  were  greatly  a^inst 
them.  At  the  election  on  March  12  the  first 
four  and  the  seventh  amendments  received  the 
necessary  two-third  majority,  and  were  adopted ; 
the  sixth  secured  only  a  maj'ority  of  the  votes 
cast,  while  the  fifth  or  prohibitory  amendment 
failed  to  secure  even  that.  The  vote,  in  detail, 
was  as  follows :  No.  1— yes,  S8,3S2 ;  no,  11,654. 
No.  a— xes.  87,872 ;  no,  13,218.  No.  8— yes,  34,- 
990  i  no,  12,224  N6.  4— yes,  35,768 ;  no,  11,580. 
No.  5— yes,  26.768;  no,  30,97a  No.  6— yes,  27, 
787;  no,  20,048.  No.  7— yes,  30,002;  no,  12,846. 
The  Convention  passed  an  order  declaring  that 
the  first  amendment,  if  adopted,  should  take  ef- 
ect  on  Nov.  1,  and  all  others  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  June. 


Leglslattre  Session.— The  regolar  biennial 

session  of  the  Legislature  convened  on  June  5, 
and  adjourned  on  Aug.  17.  Having  counted  the 
returns  for  .Governor  and  found  no  election  by 
the  people  in  November,  the  House  in  joint  aes- 
sion  on  the  opening  day  elected  David  H.  Good- 
ell,  the  Republican  candidate,  by  a  vote  of  168  to 
114  for  Charles  H.  Amsden,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. One  vote  was  cast  for  Edgar  L.  Cair, 
Prohibitionist.  Later  in  the  session  Secretary 
of  State  Thompson  and  Treasurer  Carter  were 
re-elected.  The  choice  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor for  the  term  that  began  on  March  4  preced- 
ing devolved  upon  this  L^slature.  The  term  of 
Senator  Williun  K  Chandler  expired  on  that 
date,  and,  as  no  successor  had  been  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  Gov.  Sawyer,  on  Feb.  15,  appointed 
Geo.  Gilman  Marston  to  fill  the  vacancy  until 
the  meeting  of -the  Legislature  in  June.  Ex- 
Senator  Chuidler  was  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
his  prindpal  competitor  being  Congressnmn 
Jacob  H.  Gbllinger.  At  a  caucus  of  Republican 
members  on  June  18,  Chandler  received  123 
votes,  Qallinger  60,  Manton  2.  The  ex-Senator 
was  declared  the  nominee,  and  on  June  18  he 
was  elected  Senator  by  the  following  vote:  Sen- 
ate— Chandler,  18 ;  Harry  Bingham,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  6.  Hoq3&— Chandler,  165;  Bing- 
ham, 187 ;  scattering,  5,  A  commission  of  three 
persons  was  created  to  Xfifiaa  and  codify  the 
public  statutes  and  to  make  such  changes  as  maj 
be  needed  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  consti- 
tutional amendments.  A  system  of  free  text- 
books for  the  public  schools  was  adopted,  the 
expense  of  such  books  to  be  borne  by  each  city 
and  town.  A  State  Soldiers'  Home  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  earn  of  $80,000  was  appropriated 
for  it.  The  board  of  managers  created  by  this 
act,  later  in  the  year,  acceprod  the  gift  of  a  site 
for  the  institution,  containing  forty  acrea,  in  the 
town  of  Tilton.  The  sum  of  (60,000  was  appro- 
priated to  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  for  their  equipmenL 
A  State  tax  of  9500,000  was  levied  for  each  of 
the  years  1890  and  1891.  An  attempt  to  sup- 
plant the  prohibitory  law  by  a  license  law  was 
defeated  in  the  Lower  House.  Other  acts  of  the 
session  were  as  follow : 

Appropristuig  $10,000  fhr  oomplettnfi  the  record  of 
New  Hampahtre  soldiers  and  aulocain  the  civU  war. 

Imposing  ao  annual  tax  of  1  percent,  on  theatnount 
paid  m  upon  tlw  stock (ffahana of  eveiy  building  and' 
loan  assooiation. 

A^lnting  the  State  Boetd  of  Health  to  be  a  oom- 
ntiasion  of  lunacy. 

Bec[uiriug  Bavmga  banks,  histood  of  the  State,  to 
publish  lista  of  undaimed  dcpoaita. 

BaitrictinfT  to  the  Supreme  Court  alone  the  juri^ 
diction  for  the  naturalisation  of  aliens. 

Taidns  the  capital  stook  and  deposits  of  trust  com- 
paoiea,  loan  and  trust  companies,  loan  and  banking 
oompames,  and  other  like  oorponitionB,  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  special  and  general  deponts  ot  gjuar- 
antee  savinas  bviks. 

Makinff  rowls  of  cveiy  doacriplion,  exceeding  $50 
in  va1ue,^Iable  to  taxation. 

To  prevent  oontagiona  disease  among  domeado  ani- 
mals. 

To  prohilnt  the  taking  or  killinj;  of  rabblta  by  use 
of  a  ferret. 

Punishing  the  selling  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
dgarettea  to  minors. 

Appropriating  $10,000  for  the  Coneniaugh  vaUey 
sufferers  In  Pennsylvania. 
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^  A^propiiating  $12,000  for  a  ststue  to  Oen.  John 

Edncation. — The  tbUowing  publio-scbool 
statistics  cover  the  school  yeikn  itKf7-'88  and 
1888~'88: 
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The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
ears  in  his  latest  report :  "  The  number  of  small 
scKools  under  the  town  system  is  still  decreasing. 
The  last  year  twenty-one  were  dropped.  As  a 
consequence,  the  number  of  graded  schools  in- 
oreasea  sixteen,  and  of  high  scnools  two." 

Charities.— The  State  Insane  Asylum  con- 
tained 889  patients  on  May  1, 1888— males  159, 
females  180,   There  were  admitted  during  the 

{'ear  ensuing  155  patients,  and  discharged  158, 
Baring  836  on  May  1, 1889.  The  receipts  were 
$98,28425,aDdtheexpenditure8$97,m09.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  receipts  were  derived  from 
the  State  treasury. 

Prisons.— The  State  Prison  on  May,  1,  1888, 
contained  115  convicts;  42  were  received  and  47 
discharged  during  the  year  following,  and  110 
remained  on  April  30, 1889,  all  but  one  of  whom 
were  males.  The  average  number  for  the  year 
was  106.  The  earnings  of  the  institution  were 
$15,148.26,  and  the  expenses  919,090.18.  Since 
1878,  when  the  number  of  prisoners  was  slightly 
in  exoesB  of  200,  there  has  been  a  gradnal  de- 
crease, and  the  prison  accommodations  are  now 
much  greater  than  the  needs^ 

At  tne  Industrial  School  there  were  100  boys 
and  20  girls  on  April  1.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  preceding  were  $21,261,78,  and  the  pay- 
ments $19,647.01.  The  sum  ol  $1,261.64  was  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  hosiery  and  farm  products. 

SaringB  Banks. — The  savings  banks  of  the 
State  held  deposits  at  the  close  of  1888  amount- 
ing to  $57,300,590.48.  Their  guarantee  fund  was 
$3,083,264.75,  their  surplos  $2,174,746.05,  and 
their  miscellaneous  debts  $169,097.89,  making 
the  total  liabilities  $63,737,699.17.  Of  their  in- 
vestments out  of  Kew  England,  $22,632,067.72 
was  in  Western  loans,  and  $20,237,723.02  in 
United  States  State,  county,  oity,  town,  district, 
raUroad,  and  miscellaneous  bonds,  uid  in  rail- 
road, bank,  manufacturing,  and  miscellaneous 
stocks.  The  aggregate  amount  of  home  loans 
was  $14,530,130.22,  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  $1341,308.85.  or  a  little  over  10  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  Western  loans  during  the  year 
was  $918,387.28,  or  a  little  over  4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  depositors  Jul  1,  1889,  was 
144.834,  of  whom  129,034  had  deposits  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,  and  109,711  deposits  not  exceed- 


ing $600.  The  average  amount  to  each  depositor 
in  the  SUte  was  $395.12. 

Insarance. — The  following  is  an  aggregate 
of  New  Hampshire  fire-insurance  business  at  the 
close  of  1888:  Home  companies,  risks  in  force, 

i 70,512,950.13 ;  losses  paid  during  the  year, 
882,091,85;  retired  companies'  risks  in  force, 
7,574,173.67;  losses  paid,  $30,375.93;  factoir 
mutuals'  risks  in  force,  $41,7^,752 ;  losses  paid, 
$23,977.63.  No  foreign  fire-insurance  compa- 
nies were  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  State  dur> 
ing  the  year.  At  the  close  of  1888  foreign  and 
domestic  life-insurance  companies  held  policies 
in  force  in  the  State  amounting  to  $18,732,- 
765.22,  and  had  paid  losses  during  1888  amount- 
ing to  $195,196.09. 

Railroads. — The  contest  between  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  Corporation  on  the  one  hand, 
seeking  to  obtain  control  of  the  Concord  Rail- 
road, the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road, and  subsidiary  roads  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  these  latter  roads 
on  the  other  hand,  which  was  so  bitterly  fought 
in  the  Legislature  of  1887,  was  continned  in  a 
less  open  manner  throng  1888,  influencing  to  a 
considerable  degree  the  course  of  politics  in  the 
State.  In  the  canvass  of  1888  the  choice  of  can- 
didates and  their  election  to  the  Legislature  de- 
pended lai^j,  in  many  locatitiea,  upon  their 
position  in  this  controvert.  Before  the  Legia* 
latnre  of  this  year  assembled,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  the  lease  of  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  road  to  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  road,  made  in  1884,  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  subsequent  lease  of  the  latter  road  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  that  the  former  road 
could  not  be  controlled  thereunder  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine.  This  was  a  substantial  gain  for 
the  northern  roads,  but  the  contest  was  still  un- 
settled. The  matter  was  the  subject  of  protract- 
ed debates  before  the  Legislature,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  adoption  of  a  compromise  measure. 
This  provides  that  the  Concord  and  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  roads  ma^  unite  to  form 
a  oorpontion,  to  be  called  the  New  Hamnifaire 
Railroad  Corooration,  with  which  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  may  make  contracts  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic  for  a  term  of  years,  but  no 
lease  of  the  other  may  be  taken  by  either.  Other 
provisions  are  as  follow : 

The  Nnrthem  Bdlzoad,  the  Concord  and  Claro- 
mont  Boilroad^  the  Peterborough  stid  HillBborotuh 
Bi^road,  the  2«ashna  and  Loirdl  Railroad,  the  Wil- 
ton  Bailroad,  the  Peterborough  Bailroad  Company, 
or  either  of  them,  may  lease  their  railroads,  property, 
and  frauohiaeB,  and  assign  any  leases  they  tnay  have 
of  other  roads  to  the  Boston  and  Hune  Railroad  or 
to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Koilroad  Corporation,  which 
may  take  Buoh  leases  and  asei^ments.  AndtheUount 
Washington  Railway,  the  Whitefleld  and  Jefferson 
Bailroac^the  New  Zealand  Valioy  Rdlroad,  the  Pro- 
file and  Franoonia  Notch  Railroad,  ihe-Pemigewasaet 
Valley  Eulroad,  the  lAke  Shore  Bdlroad,  the  l^ton 
and  Belmont  BiulroBd,  the  Suncook  Valley  Bailroad, 
the  Suocook  Valley  Extcneion  Railroad,  the  Manches- 
ter and  North  Weare  Rwlrood,  the  Concord  and  Porte- 
mouth  Bailroad,  and  the  Naxhua,  Acton  and  Boston 
SailrMd,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  may  lease  their 
railroadn,  property,  and  fhrnchises  to  the  Concord 
Railroad  Corporation,  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Mon- 
treal Railroad,  or  ttte  new  oorporatioD  formed  by  tii^ 
union. 

The  Boflbm  and  Mune  Bulnnd  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  to  toqnlre  by  imrduM  the  road,  ftindiiaaB.  and 
property  or  the  EuUm  Sdilroad  Company,  tnd  there- 
after to  aoqaire  by  parchaM  the  i'<MdB,  ftnnchlMB,  and 
property  or  the  Eastern  Rulroad  ia  New  lUmpwire, 
the  PottBtnouth,  Great  Falls,  and  Conway  Bailroad, 
the  Portland,  Soco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, the  Wolfeborough  Ewlroad,  the  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  Bailroad,  the  Worcester,  Nashua,  and  Koohee- 
ter  BailnMd  Company,  the  Mancheater  and  Lawrence 
Railroad,  the  West  Amesbory  Branch  Railroad  Com- 

Piny,  the  Dover  and  Winnipeaankee  Rulroad,  and  the 
ortland  and  Rocheater  Railroad ;  and  the  Concord 
Riulrood  Corporation  and  the  new  corporaUon  to  be 
formed  under  section  S,  or  either  of  them,  are  also 
anthoriEed  to  acquire  by  purchase  the  roads,  franchises, 
and  property  of  the  Mouut  Washin^a  Railway,  the 
Whitefleld  and  Jefferson  RiOlroad,  the  New  Zealand 
Valley  Railroad,  the  Profile  and  Franoonk  Notch 
Railroad,  the  Pemiffewaeaet  Valley  Railroad^  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad,  theTilton  and  Belmont  Railroad,  the 
Sunoook  Valkiy  Bulroad,  the  Sunoook  Volley  Erteo- 
■ion  RtiJrMd,  the  ICanchester  and  North  Weare  Rail- 
road, the  Conoord  and  Poitamouth  Sailroad,  and  the 
Naahiu  Acton  and  Beaton  Bdlroad. 

A^eoltare.— The  following  extiwitB  are 
from  ths  repent  of  the  Board  of  Agrieoltore, 
coTering  18^: 

The  most  OMnplete  retama  at  our  command  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  condition  of  New  Uampehire 
agricnltnre  indicate  advaacement  Dairyinff  continues 
a  prominent  farm  industry,  and  d^iy  products  are 
inerMBini.  Nioe  creameries  have  been  eatabliahed 
durioft  the  year,  and  with  those  already  in  operation 
have  manatactnred  1,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  The 
grange  haa  oontinuod  its  vi^roroua  work,  and  during 
tho  year  has  extended  its  benefits  and  influence.  There 
are  in  the  State  108  subordinate  f^ngee,  with  a  mem- 
bonhip  of  7,600,  having  made  a  net  gain  in  member- 
■hip  of  about  1,000  duHng  the  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  eneouroging  features  briefly  mentioned  in  this 
report,  there  are  many  brms  in  our  Btate,  tlie  soil  of 
whioh  would  liberally  respond  to  good  husbandry, 
which  are  entirely  neglected,  and  in  many  Instanoee 
the  former  oocupante  and  owners,  seeking  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  villages  or  cities,  have  left 
their  fkmis,  increasing  the  nomber  of  deserted  homo- 
■teada. 

Under  a  legislative  act  of  this  year,  which 
appointed  a  commiBsioner  to  collect  statistics  re- 
garding these  deserted  farms  and  to  secure  im- 
migrants  to  repeople  them,  iDformation  was 
gataered  lowing  that  in  160  of  the  33S  towns 
in  the  State  there  were  927  deserted  farms,  on 
which  the  buildinn  were  in  fair  condition.  A 
pamphlet  was  pablished  giving  a  description  of 
many  of  these  farms  and  the  prices  asked. 

Decisions. — ^The  State  Supreme  Conrt  in  Sep- 
tember rendered  a  decision  declaring  the  act 
regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  be  ua- 
constitutionaL  The  same  court  in  December 
decided  that  the  "  Nuisance "  act,  passed  hj  the 
Legislature  of  1887,  for  the  closing  by  iniune- 
tion  of  places  where  li(}nor  is  illegally  sold  or 
kept  for  sale,  was  constitutional,  and  the  court 
also  held  that  the  parties  proceeded  against  un- 
der its  provisions  are  entitled  to  jury  trial. 

Sanapee-  Lake.— Among  the  attractions  of 
the  State  is  Lake  Sun^>ee,  recently  become 
known  as  a  summer  resort,  and  famous  among 
anglers  as  perhaps  the  best  stocked  water  in  the 
New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The 
lake  lies  partly  in  Sullivan,  partly  in  Merrimao 
County,  1,100  feet  above  tlie  sea.  Forest-clad 
mountains  look  down  upon  it — Kearsarge,  As- 
cutney,  and  Croydon — each  about  3,000  feet  high. 


with  Moont  Snnapee  rising  abruptly  from  the 
souUieni  shore  3,200  feet ;  picturesque  islands 
diversify  its  surfice;  cool  beaches,  skirted  by 
pines  and  hemlocks,  stretch  their  sparkling  saniu 
to  the  west;  and  mountain  brooks  flow  into 
shadowy  estuaries  fragrant  with  the  native 
XiympKebo.  As  a  health  resort,  Suni^iee  Lake  is 
especially  noted.  The  temperature  at  the  snr- 
faoe  Tanes  little  from  thai  of  the  air.  At  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  it  ranges  from  53* 
to  44°  in  summer;  early  in  May,  89°  to  45*  is 
reached  at  a  depth  of  IS  feet  Thus  the  bottom 
temperature  of  Sus^>ee  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  mean  bottom  temperature  of  well-known 
Boropean  lakes.  The  waters  of  Sanapee  are  the 
home  of  six  species  of  Saimonxda :  1.  The  brook 
troot,  native  to  the  system  »  S.  The  land-locked 
salmon ;  8.  The  runbow  trout,  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada ;  4.  The  blue-backed  trout  of  Maine,  in- 
tended as  a  food-supply  for  the  larger  salmon- 
oids.  6.  The  Loch  Leven  trout,  introduced  from 
Scsottish  waters  in  January,  1887,  by  Prof.  John 
D.  Quackenbos,  of  Columbia  College,  New  Toric; 
<L  'SbB  Stdoehmm  ISuna^ee.  ot  white  trout,  which 
first  appeared  In  the  lake  in  1881,  regarded 
by  some  as  a  hybrid  between  the  brook  troat 
and  the  salmon,  by  others  &»  an  adult  blue-baek. 
(See  Trout,  New  Specibs  or).  The  country  sur- 
rounding the  lake  affords  to  the  visitor  an  end- 
less rarietv  of  forest  drives  and  mountain  ram- 
bles, which  disclose'an  interesting  fltna  to  the 
botanist,  and  to  the  geologist,  archsan  ro^ 
with  their  beryls,  ameUiysts,  garnets,  and  toniv 
maline,  and  a  diversity  of  glacial  phenomena, 
Includine  rocking-stones  and  pot-holes. 

NEW  JERSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Dec  18,  1787;  area,  7,810  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  decenni^  census 
(1880X  1,181,116 ;  osjAial,  Trenton. 

Oorernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  daring  the  year:  Oovemor,  Robert  S. 
Oreen,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State  and  In- 
surance Commissioner,  Henry  C.  Kelsey;  Treas- 
urer, John  J.  Tofley ;  Comptroller,  Edward  L. 
Anderson;  Attomey-OeneraX  John  P.  Stockton; 
Snperintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Charles 
W.  Fuller,  succeeded  by  Edwin  O.  Chapman; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mercer 
Beasley ;  Associate  Justices,  Manning  M.  Knapp, 
Alfred  Reed,  Edward  W.  Scudder,  Bennet  Van 
Syckel,  David  A,  Depne,  Jonathan  Dixon,  Will- 
iam J.  Magie,  and  Charles  <3t.  Garrison ;  Chan- 
cellor, Alexander  T.  McGiU,  Jr.;  Vice-Chancel- 
lors, Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet,  John  T.  Bird,  and 
Henry  0.  Pitney.  The  appointment  of  Vioe- 
Chancellor  Pitney  was  made  on  April  9,  in  por- 
Buance  of  a  legislative  act  permitting  the 
pointment  of  two  additional  vice-chancellors. 

Finanees. — The  balance  in  the  State  revenue 
fund  on  Oct.  SI,  1868,was  $169,940.48 ;  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ensuing,  including  $150,000  tempo- 
rarily borrowed,  were  $1,477,905.03 ;  Uie  expendi- 
tures were  $1,405349.03,  and  there  remained  a 
balance  of  $241,996.48  on  Oct  81,  1880.  The 
receipts  include  the  following  items ;  Tax  from 
railroad  corporations,  $938,51o.59;  miscellaneous 
corporations,  $222,795.03;  tax  from  certificates 
of  incorporation,  $48,4^.20;  tax  from  foreign 
insurance  companies,  $6,110.48;  State  Prison  re- 
ceipts, $64,267.22 ;  dividends  on  stock  of  United 
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commniea,  $18^70 ;  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers, 
18,772.38;  official  ftes,  918,380.95;  judicial  fees, 
91S,507.11.  The  receipts  from  railroads  are 
about  $50,000  less  than  last  vear;  State  Prison 
receipts  increased  from  |57,284  to  |64,267. 

In  order  to  meet  expenses  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  the 
entire  balance  in  the  State  fund  on  Oct  81  was 
required,  and  nothing  remained  to  meet  the 
temporary  loans  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
9400,000. 

In  the  State  School  fund,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  statement  above,  the  balance  on  Oct  81, 
1888,  was  9808,436.98;  the  receipts  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  9472,797.60 ;  the  dtsbursements, 
944e,32a6e ;  and  there  remained  on  Oct  81, 1889, 
a  balance  of  9339,904.82. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  dnrinff 
the  jear,  including  the  annual  State  ^propn- 
ation,  were  9308,669.40.  The  payments  there- 
from, including  9102,000  of  the  principal  of  the 
State  debt  paid,  amounted  to  9186,564.47.  The 
amount  of  the  fund  ia  9677,668.27.  The  bonded 
debt  was  reduced  to  91.196,800  on  Oct.  81. 

Tiuatton. — Since  1884  no  State  tax  has  been 
assessed  upon  property  generally,  except  for 
aehool  porposes,  for  which  a  rate  of  ^  to  8  mills 
is  required.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State 
goTemment  is  levied  only  on  the  property  of 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  and  on  the  prop- 
eity,  stock,  or  earnings  of  other  corporations.  In 
1886  the  State  railroad  tax  amounted  to  91,816,- 
S82;98.  The  tax  for  1889  was  91.829,608.65.  In 
1888  a  tax  of  9860,197.69  was  assessed  upon  t.467 
miscellaneous  corporations,  and  in  1889  the  sum 
of  9814,972.08  was  assessed  on  1,281  similar  oor^ 
porations. 

liOglslatlTe  Session. — The  one  hundred  and 
thirteenth  session  of  the  Legislature  convened 
on  Jan.  6t  and  adjourned  on  April  30.  On  Jan. 
SS  t7nited  States  Senabar  John  B.  HcPherson 
was  re-elected  for  a  second  term  by  the  follow^ 
ing  vote:  Senate  —  McPherson  11,  ex-TTnited 
States  Senator  William  J.  Sewell  (the  Republi- 
can caucus  nominee),  10;  House  —  HcPherson 
82,  Sewell  28.  Senator  McPherson  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  The  Demo- 
crats were  in  the  majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  L^ulature,  and  proceeded  to  undo  the  prin- 
cipal legislative  work  of  its  Republican  prede- 
cessor. The  local -option  act  of  1888  was  re- 
pealed, and  a  new  law  was  enacted  which  copies 
the  high-license  features  of  the  former  act,  out 
omits  Its  local-option  provisions.  It  also  requires 
for  the  first  time  a  license  fee  from  persons  sell- 
ing in  quantities  from  one  quart  to  five  gallons, 
the  amount  being  the  same  as  that  imposed  on 
strictly  retail  dealers.  The  vote  upon  this  act 
in  the  House  was  83  yeas  (Democrats  31,  Re* 
publican  1)  to  27  nays  (Republicans) ;  in  the 
Senate,  11  yeas  (Democrats)  to  10  nays  (Republi- 
cans). Objection  was  raised  that  this  act  would 
not  render  void  the  elections  under  the  act  of 
1888,  which  in  five  counties  had  resulted  against 
licmse;  bat  Chief -Justice  Beasley,  on  April  9, 
in  a  case  in  Hunterdon  County,  ruled  that  "  by 
the  repeal  of  last  year's  act  the  prohibition 
against  granting  licenses  has  been  done  away 
with,  and  the  power  and  duty  to  grant  licenses 
asof  old  has  bcenrostored."  The  Democrats  also 
passed  a  series  of  acts  depriving  the  Legislature 
of  whatever  power  it  possessed  to  appoint,  or  as- 


sist in  appointing,  various  State  offlccox,  and 
Testing  it  entirely  In  the  Governor.  Among 
the  officials  whose  tenure  was  thereby  changed 
were  the  trustees  of  the  Reform  School  and  of 
the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  ri- 
parian commissioners,  the  oommissioners  of 
fisheries,  the  managers  of  the  Morristown  Insane 
Asylum,  and  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison. 
The  appointment  of  the  State  Buperintendent  of 
Education  was  taken  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  vested  in  the  Governor.  An  act 
for  the  government  of  cities  was  passed,  which 
provides  that  in  all  cities  the  mayor  shall  have 
the  sole  appointment  of  administrative  city  of- 
ficers. The  mayor  is  also  given  power  to  veto 
any  order  adopted  by  any  city  board,  but  a  two- 
third  vote  of  the  board  may  pass  it  over  his 
objection.  By  this  act  the  req)onBibility  for 
municipal  administration  is  placed  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  mayor.  In  all  cities  that  now 
elect  their  mayor  annually,  he  shall  hereafter  be 
elected  for  two  years. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  jier- 
mit  the  parole  of  prisoners  from  the  State  Pmon, 
under  the  direction  of  the  keeper  and  the  board 
of  inspectorB.  The  personal  registration  act  of 
1888,  applicable  to  Newark  and  Jersey  City, 
was  repealed.  An  act  redistrictiug  the  State 
for  members  of  the  Lower  Housewas  passed  by 
a  party  vote  in  each  Bouse.  A  ballet-reform 
bill  passed  the  Lower  House,  but  faOed  in  the 
Senate.  Other  acts  of  the  Session  were  as  fol- 
low. 

Sequbinc  the  polk  at  ill  eleotioitt  to  be  opened 
ftom  six  odook  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  In 
the  evening.   [This  act  repeals  the   iniiset*'  law  ot 

1888.  J 

Kepealing  the  act  of  1888  providing  for  commlBBion- 
erB  or  juries. 

Autnori^ng  the  public  Rohools  to  reotive  person* 
over  elghteeo  yeani  of  ago  and  leea  than  twenty  yctn. 

To  enable  boarda  of  ohoeen  treeholden  to  acquire. 
Improve,  and  maintain  public  roads. 

Providing  that  no  local  or  charter  election  ahall  be 
held  on  the  di^  of  a  general  election,  or  on  which 
members  of  Hie  Leglalature  are  elected,  and  deslgnat- 
ing  the  flm  Tnwdajr  of  December  as  the  day  to  which 
local  or  diarter  elections  heretofore  ooctirring  on  auch 
election  day  shall  be  changed. 

Providing  that  any  townahip  of  over  1,600  inhabit- 
ante  may  vote  to  become  iuoon>orated  as  a  town. 

To  legBlixe  the  adoption  of  labela,  trade-marks,  and 
fbnna  of  adveitiring  by  aseoclatioDS  or  aniooa  ct  work- 
iDgmen. 

Declaring  any  lease  ot  real  estate  to  be  void,  when- 
ever the  lessee  uses  the  estate  for  purpoeea  at  prosti- 
tution or  aoaignation,  and  making  hun  immealately 
liable  to  be  egected. 

Beqtdiing  that,  bx  all  sebool-dutrict  meetiDfis,  the 
voting  for  school  buBtees  and  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Authorizing  all  corporations,  except  railroad  and  oa- 
nal  oorporationB,  to  inoreaae  th^r  capittd  stock. 

Providing  that  in  every  borough,  police,  aaidtaiy 
and  improvement  commiasion  or  other  muoidpalUy, 
where  the  members  of  the  governing  board  are  in  put 
elected  by  the  people  and  in  part  appointed  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  the  members  of  such 
governing  board  aball  hereafter  be  elected  by  the 
people. 

Authorizing  township  oonunittees  to  make  any 
abatement,  a^ustment,  or  settlement  at  past  doe  taxes 
which  they  may  deem  just  and  for  the  Intraeat  of  the 

township. 

ProvidmK  that  honorably  discharged  tTnlon  soldiers 
or  sailors,  holding  publio  office      place  under  any 
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Sor  oonnt;,  shall  hold  ofBce  during  good  behaTior, 
Bhalt  not  be  removed  for  politicafor  parUaan  rea- 

To  incorporate  building  associatiODB  ibrmed  by 
Knights  of  Labor  or  other  societlGa  of  organised  labor. 

^>viding  that,  in  case  of  dispute  between  pereooa 
as  to  their  nght  to  any  office  in  oertain  dtiea  of  the 
State,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  pe- 
tition, shall  appoint  a  special  term  of  that  court,  and 
shall  himself  speodjly  hear  and  determine  the  contro- 
versy. [The  Chief  JuBtice  refused  to  comply  with  thia 
act.  adjudging  it  to  be  void.] 

Authoring  the  excise  boards  of  dtiee  to  transfer 
or  revoke  licensee  and  to  appoint  a  license  inspector. 

B^guloUng  banking,  trust,  guarantee,  Bafe-<lepo!<it, 
and  indemnity  oorporationB  and  requiring  umual  re- 
ports. 

Giving  all  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  mann- 
faotuiing,  epiDning,  or  throwing  cotton,  wool,  or  silk 
into  yarn  or  other  goods,  a  lien  on  such  goods. 

Bevising  the  militia  law. 

Kegulating  the  construction  of  buildings  and  pre- 
BoribiDg  wh^  moons  of  egress,  what  fire  escapee,  and 
what  api^la&oes  for  extinguishing  flres  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  th^  owners. 

Education. — The  amount  appropriated  in  the 
State  for  school  nurposes  during  the  school  year 
waa  $8^.067.02.  Of  thu  aum  11,939,235  were 
derived  from  the  State  school  tax,  being  $68,180 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  de- 
rived from  the  township  tax  for  school  purposes 
$47,224.04,  and  from  district  and  city  taxes 
$1,204,845.94.  Of  this  last  amount,  $678,548,23 
was  expended  for  building  and  rep^ring  school- 
houses.  From  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
the  sum  of  $100,000  was  ^portioned  to  the 
school  districts,  and  the  interest  of  the  surplus 
revenue  fund,^onntin{f  to  $82,262.04,  still  avail- 
able in  sixteen  counties  was  also  expended  for 
schools. 

Thirty-two  school-houses  were  erected  during 
the  year,  seven  to  replace  old  buildings.  These 
furnish  accommodations  for  but  1,972  additional 
children,  while  the  last  school  census  shows  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  4,362.  The 
total  value  of  school  property  is  $8,800,610. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  227,441 
pupils.  According  to  the  school  census  talien  in 
M^,  there  were  392,209  children  of  school  age. 

During  the  school  year  ending  in  1889, 355  pu- 
^Is  were  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  SchooL 
The  number  of  graduated  in  the  advanced  course 
was  19,  and  in  the  elementary  course  41.  The 
whole  number  in  attendance  at  the  Model  School 
during  the  year  was  446 ;  graduates,  14 

Charities. — At  the  Morristown  Insane  Asy- 
lum there  were  under  treatment  during  the  year 
1,122  patients,  of  whom  857  remained  on  Oct.  SI. 
Of  this  number  427  were  males  and  480  females, 
723  public  and  134  private  patients.  The  aver- 
age number  were  907.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year,  including  bahmoe  on  hand,  were  $247,0^-' 
47,  and  the  total  expenditures.  ^46,863.69. 

At  the  Trenton  Insane  Asylum  the  number  of 
patients  during  the  year  were  947 — males  474, 
females  473.  There  were  169  discharged  during 
the  year.  The  total  receipts,  including  balance 
on  hand,  were  $226,61486,  of  which  $20,000  was 
a  transfer  on  account  of  appropriation  for  new 
buildings^  The  total  amount  disbursed  was 
$207,343.10,  of  which  $31,935.80  was  expended 
for  new  buildings.  At  the  Deaf -Mute  School 
there  were  123  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom 


110  remained  on  Oct  31.  The  State  expoidect 
$27,224  for  support,  and  $5,000  for  repairs. 

The  State  supports  the  blind  children  m  the 
institutions  of  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia, 
there  being  88  in  Kew  York  and  11  in  Philadd- 
phia.  The  amount  paid  during  the  year  to  the 
New  York  institution  was  $6,907.16,  and  to  the 
Philadelphia  institution  $2,537.26.  There  have 
been  144  feeble-minded  children  oared  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  facing  an  increase  of  86  over 
last  year ;  76  of  these  were  maintuned  at  the 
Pennsylvania  School  at  Elwyn,  4  at  the  Con- 
necticut Institution,  and  64  at  the  home  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.   The  amount  paid  was  $32,800.13. 

State  Prisons. — There  were  in  confinement 
on  Ck!t  81,  997  prisoners,  being  an  increase  (d 
116  over  the  number  on  Oct  31, 1888.  The  to- 
tal number  confined  during'  the  year  was  1,^0^ 
and  the  daily  average  965,  of  whom  989  WExe 
males  and  86  females.  The  total  expenditotes 
were  $154,665JS6,  a  per  capit«  cost  of  $100.17 
per  annum.  The  earnings  for  the  year  were 
$54,965.94  The  daily  cost  of  maintenance  was 
reduced  from  47'35  cents  to  48-88  cents. 

On  Oct  31  there  were  827  boys  at  the  State 
Reform  School,  an  inoieaae  of  74  over  one  year 
before.  There  was  received  during  the  year 
from  the  State  $52,157.50 ;  from  the  farm  and 
other  industries,  $3,349.61,  which,  with  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  Oct  31,  1888,  of  $823.82,  in  all 
amounting  to  $56,830.88,  comprises  the  total  re- 
ceipts. The  expenditure  was  $54,578.66,  leaving 
a  balance  on  hand  Oct  81,  1880,  of  $1,757.17. 
There  was  tHeo  consumed  at  the  institution 
products  of  the  farm  and  stock  to  the  value  of 
$4,816.83. 

At  the  Industrial  School  for  Oirls  there  were 
on  Oct  81,  52  ^irls,  and  32  others  were  tmder 
indenture,  making  84  under  the  control  of  the 
trustees.  The  receipts  were  $10,^.38;  ezpca- 
ditures,  $8,547.16;  balance,  $2,073.22. 

Soldiers*  Home. — The  inmates  of  the  home 
numbered  481  on  Oct  81,  an  increase  of  64  orcr 
the  number  at  the  same  time  in  188&  There 
were  admitted  during  the  year  4M,  and  dis- 
charged 376.  The  average  number  was  411. 
Since  the  home  was  opened  16,126  have  been 
cared  for.  The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $65,99492,  of  which  $18,772]^  was  from  the 
United  States  Government  The  disbursemeots 
amounted  to  $54,081.74,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,862.85  in  the  treasury. 

Hflltla.— The  strength  of  the  Nation^  Guard 
on  Oct  31  was  820  commissioned  officers  and 
8,962  enlisted  men.  Two  new  companies  vera 
added  during  the  year  to  the  force,  which  now 
consists  of  fifty-seven  companies  of  infantry  and 
two  Gatiiug-gan  companies. 

Blparlan  jBoinmiasloBerB.— The  prindpsl  of 
the  grante,  leases,  and  leases  turned  into  grants 
during  the  year  ending  Oct  31, 1689,  amounted 
to  $^,986.82.  The  amount  paid  to  the  State 
during  the  year  as  rental  on  leases  made  by  Uw 
Legislature  or  by  the  commissioners,  was  $57,- 
619.60,  The  principal  of  grmta  and  capitaliia- 
tion  of  leases  for  lands  disposed  of  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  system  to  Oct.  31,  1889,  was 
|3,349,585.ia  The  amoimt  received  for  peiU- 
als  during  the  same  period  was  $1,O41,52O.50l 

Beelsion.— Late  in  February  the  Supnone 
Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Stat«  ra. 
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Kubl,  rHnrdlng  the  appointing  power  of  the  Got- 
enuHT.  The  Constitncion  provides  that  "  when  a 
vhcsDcy^  happens  during  the  recess  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  any  office  which  is  to  be  filled  by  the 
GoTemor  and  Senate,  or  hj  the  Lenslatnre  in 
joint  meeting,  the  GoTemor  shall  nil  said  va- 
cancy, and  the  oommission  shall  expire  at  the 
end  oct  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  nn- 
less  a  snoceswr  shall  be  Booner  appointed.**  The 
court  held  that  tinder  this  clanse  the  GoTemor 
may,  in  the  recess,  make  an  appointment  to  fill 
the  office  temporarily,  where  tne  vacancy  began 
daring  the  session  of  tiie  Legislature. 

Stftie  Bonndarr. — The  commission  appoint- 
ed in  1888  to  maric  out  the  boundary  mtween 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  through  the  Kills, 
the  North  river,  and  New  York  Bay,  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  New  York  commission- 
ers, and  adopted  a  line  which  is  practically  the 
middle  of  the  channel  in  New  York  Bay  and 
runs  eastward  of  Ellis's  and  Bedlow's  Islands 
and  the  Robin's  Beef  light-bouse.  This  was 
marked,  as  far  as  Dossible,  by  monuments  ^d 
baoys,  and  maps  snowing  its  course  were  pre- 
pared and  filed  with  each  State. 

Political.— The  State  election  of  this  year 
was  important  from  the  fact  that  a  Governor  as 
well  as  members  of  the  L^islature  were  to  be 
chosen.  The  Prohibitionists  met  in  State  con- 
vention at  Asbnry  Park  on  July  19,  and  nomi* 
nated  George  La  Monte  tor  Governor.  Bewlu- 
tions  were  adopted  which  declare  unalterable 
opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic,  favor  separate 
ptfty  organization  and  action,  denounce  bribery 
at  elections,  favor  the  Australian  system  of  vot- 
ing, condemn  all  trusts,  demand  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  the  Christiui  Sabbath, 
and  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
the  public-school  teachers  of  New  Jersey  to  give 
lessons  in  physiology  and  hygiene  rel^ive  to  the 
effects  of  strong  drink  on  uie  homan  system. 
One  resolution  is  aa  follows : 

That  we  are  opposed  to  any  of  onr  dtitemi 
disfraQOhtaed  hy  tbe  naurpatioo  of  aathorit^  by  offi- 
cdals  of  this  State.    The  same  principleB  of  ri^ht  that 
allow  women  to  vote  at  eofaool  meetings  shoald  be  ex- 
tended to  all  other  qaeetlons. 

Tbe  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Trenton  on  Sept.  10,  and  nominated  Ex-Gov. 
X«eon  Abbett.  The  platform  contains  the  fol- 
lowing declarations  upon  State  issues : 

That  we  &vor  equal  taxation,  and  declare  that  re- 
form in  that  direction  should  be  followed  upon  the 
lines  laid  dowu  in  the  inaagural  address  of  Gov.  Leon 
Abbett,  until  the  entire  distribution  of  publio  burdens 
ahull  ■4™'*  with  the  constitutaonal  requirementB  of 
faimw  and  eqnaU^.  Under  a  partial  adoption  of 
tbe  leooouiwndilions  of  that  address,  a  general  State 
tax  hm  been  rendered  nnneceaaaiy  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  we  promise  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
that  the  affairs  of  State  shall  be  so  eoonomically  ad- 
miniatered,  while  intrusted  to  the  Democratic  party, 
that  there  afaall  not  be  any  general  State  tax  neoesaaiy. 
We  denounce  tbe  attempt  made  by  Bepuhliean  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  1869  to  impose  a  general 
State  tax,  aa  tending  to  extravagance  in  Btote  expendi- 
tures, and  we  declare  the  undercurrent  of  that  move- 
ment to  havQ  been  a  denre  to  relieve  corporate  prop- 
erty from  the  payment  of  its  fair  proportion  of  taxation. 
Under  the  system  of  taxation  instituted  in  response 
to  the  recommendatione  of  Gov.  Abbott,  the  stun 
<a  97,M»,74a  has  been  asNSsed,  within  the  past  five 
TU.  xnz.— 88  A 


years,  upon  oorporations,  many  of  which,  prior  to 
1684,  eq)oyed  exemptions  tiom  taxation,  and  thereby 
increased  the  tax  upon  private  ownns.  In  the  same 
time  there  has  bem  asseaaed  npm  railroad  mi  oniaal 
property,  theietofbre  wholly  exempted  fhrn  looal  tax- 
ation, tne  sum  of  11,980,888  for  the  me  of  onr  flitJes, 
towns,  and  townships.  This  amount  represents  a 
clear  ^n  to  the  municipalities  of  the  State. 

We  demand  reform  in  tbe  matter  of  municipal  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  State. 

We  &vor  such  revision  of  the  election  laws  of  the 
State  as  will  gnanntee  to  every  voter  the  greatest 
poenble  seoreoy  in  the  casting  m  his  ballot,  and  se- 
cure the  pnniahment  of  any  woo  attempt  the  oorrup- 
tion  or  intimidation  (tf  voten. 

The  Bepnblican  State  Convention  met  at  Tren- 
ton on  Sept.  17,  and  nominated,  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, Gen.  E.  Burd  Grubb  as  its  gubmnatohal  can- 
didate. The  platform  is  devoted  almost  entix^y 
to  looal  issues,  and  contains  the  following.: 

We  declare  onnelves  pledged  to  local  self-govern- 
ment, in  township,  atj,  and  county.  We  are  In  har- 
mony with  that  MovUon  of  the  State  ConstttotioD 
which  declares  **  the  Le^sbtnre  abdl  not  pais  looal 
or  special  laws  regulating  the  internal  aflUn  of  towns 
and  oountaea,"  tbe  spirit  of  which  provinon  was  not 
only  ignored,  but  flagrantly  violatedoy  the  last  Legis- 
lature. The  Legislature  ofl889  stands  without  a  pnal- 
lel  in  the  bistoiy  of  the  State  in  the  duraoter  of  Ita 
m^ority.  It  was  partisan.  It  was  arrogant,  it  was 
profligate.  It  paesea  ita  iniquitous  partisan  repealers, 
Its  enaotments  tbr  the  redifltrioling  of  the  State,  ita 
new  charten  for  municipalities,  and  its  aots  for  the 
creation  of  new  offlcea  only  after  deals  and  promisea 
of  appointment  made  between  the  lepslative  and  ex- 
ecutive branobea  of  the  State  «>vemment.  It  is  open 
and  notorious  history,  sinoe  rolfilled,  that  municipal 
charters  were  passed  and  foisted  upon  the  people  upon 
twenty-four  hours'  publication,  through  tbe  efforts 
and  votee  of  those  who  were  to  and  did  take  office 
under  than.  It  entered  into  munidpalities  and  coun- 
ties against  pnUio  protest,  and  Bbaolutely  annihilated 
easting  methods  m  looal  government,  destroyed  ward 
bonnduioB,  and  overthrew  all  jost  basis  of  looal  rep- 
resentation in  looal  boards,  in  defiance  of  the  bill  of 
rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  which  affirms 
that  "all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people." 
It  not  only  repudiated  all  attempts  at  tmllot  retbrm 
tendered  it  by  the  vcrice  of  united  labor  «ad  a  nniver- 
aal  public  sentiment,  hnt  it  trampled  upon  every  setn- 
blanoe  of  fliir  eleotiona  by  the  repeal  of  all  the  pro- 
tective provisions  of  existing  taws  for  the  re^tration 
and  honest  return  of  the  result  of  elections  in  the  sev- 
eral munioipBlities  of  the  State. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  statutes  reforming  the 
election  laws  of  the  State  to  prevent  JVand  and  false 
ngistrathm  and  for  the  pmposes  of  eetahllshing  the 
AuatraUan  or  other  like  system  ttt  voting,  whereby 
the  voter  shall  be  enablecf  to  act  independently  and 
intelligcDtly  in  the  exercise  of  his  dtizeouhip. 

We  recognise  the  fact  that  then  is  a  pressiDg  de- 
mand for  greater  eoonomy  in  all  departments  m  the 
State  government.  The  expenditures  of  the  State 
under  twenty-one  years  of  Democratic  executive  con- 
trol have  increased  the  public  burdens  beyond  that 
made  nooeesary  by  the  incieaBing  population,  and  we 
pronuse.  If  given  power,  to  ellnmiate  all  nnneoessaty 
expttues  in  every  department 

At  the  November  election,  Abbett  received 
188,346  votes,  Grubb  123,092,  and  La  Monte 
6.853.  At  the  same  time  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Senate  were  chosen,  and  the 
entire  Lower  House.  The  Republicans  gained 
one  Senator,  giving  them  11  members  of  the 
Senate  to  10  tor  the  Democrats.  The  Lower 
House  will  contain  SS  Bepublicans  and  87  Dem- 
ocrats, a  gain  of  0  Democratic  membere. 
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NEW  MEXICO,  a  Terntor?  of  the  United 
States,  organized  in  1850 ;  area,  123,560  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  the  last  decen- 
nial oensos  (1880),  119,666 ;  capital,  Satita  F6. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial offlcers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Ed- 
mund Ot.  Ross,  Democrat,  succeeded  by  L,  Brad- 
ford Prince,  Republican ;  Secretary,  George  W. 
Lane,  succeeded  by  Benjamin  M.  Thomas;  Treas- 
urer, Antonio  Oixiz  y  Salazar;  Auditor,  Trini- 
dad Alarid;  Attorney-Cteneral  until  "Peh.  15, 
William  Breeden;  Solicitor-General  after  Oct. 
16,  Edvard  L.  Bartlett;  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, Henry  C.  Burnett ;  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Elisha  Van  Long ;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  William  H.  Brinker,  succeeded  by 
William  D.  Lee,  William  F.  Henderson,  suc- 
ceeded by  John  R.  McFie,  Reuben  A.  Reeves, 
succeeded  by  William  H,  Whiteman.  The  Lew- 
islatare,  by  an  act  passed  on  Feb.  15  over  the 
CJovemor's  veto,  abolished  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  substituting  therefor  the  office  of  Solicit- 
or-General, and  providing  that  no  appointment 
should  be  made  by  the  Governor  to  the  office 
until  after  Oct.  1,  until  which  time  the  district 
attorney  for  Santo  ¥6  Count?  should  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  Bni  Gov.  Boss  at  onoe 
Jacob  H.  Christ  to  the  now  office,  to 


which  R.  E.  Twitchell,  aa  the  district  attorney 
of  Sante  F£  County,  also  laid  claim  under  the 
act.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Territory  in  May  established  the  claims  of  the 
district  attorney,  who  perfomed  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  October,  when  Got.  Prince  ap- 
pointed Edward  L.  Bartlett. 

Leglglatlve  Session.— The  twenty-eighth  ses- 
sion of  the  Territorial  Legislature  began  on  Dec. 
81, 1888,  and  adjourned  on  Feb.  S8, 1889.  The 
most  noteworthy  act  of  the  session  provides  for 
the  assembling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  1888,  to  frame  a  Constitution  under 
whioh  Uie  Territory  shall  ask  for  admission  to 
the  Union  as  a  State.  A  special  election  of 
delegates  to  this  convention  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
of  August.  An  act  relating  to  the  finances  es- 
tablishes the  first  systematic  method  of  finan- 
cial management  ever  attempted  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  creates  various  treasury  funds,  among 
which  all  the  receipts  shall  be  distributed  and 
from  which  expenditures  shall  be  made  for  the 
special  objects  for  which  each  fund  is  formed. 
For  each  of  the  years  1689  and  1890  a  tax  of 
seven  mills  on  the  dollar  is  levied,  the  proceeds 
of  which  shall  be  divided  among  Ihe  difFerent 
funds  in  specified  proportions :  To  defrav  Terri- 
torial expenses  till  March,  1890,  when  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  seven-mill  levy  for  1889  will  become 
fully  available,  the  issue  of  six-per-cent.  bonds 
not  exceeding  $200,000,  is  authorized  to  be 
cnlled  provisional  indebtedness  bonds.  Another 
act  creates  a  State  University  at  Albuquerque, 
an  Agricultural  College  at  Las  Cruces,  a  School 
of  Mines  at  Socorro,  and  an  Insane  Asylum  at 
Las  Vegas.  To  provide  a  fund  for  erecting 
buUdings,  an  annual  Territorial  tax  of  one  miU 
is  asses^d,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Ter- 
ritorial institution  fund  thereby  created.  An 
anti-lottery  law  was  passed.  A  new  election  law 
esttUjUshee  a  system  of  registration,  and  pre- 


scribes a  uniform  ballot  Ko  persons  other  than 
election  officers,  challengers,  and  persons  in  the 
act  of  voting  shall  remain  within  ten  yards  ct 
any  polling-place.  The  voter  may  erase  or  write 
in  other  names  on  his  ballot  All  interference 
with  a  voter  while  he  is  within  the  ten-yard  limit 
is  forbidden,  but  no  further  provision  to  guard 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  made.  Other  acts  of 
the  session,  a  large  number  of  which  were  paased 
over  the  Governor's  veto,  are  as  follow  : 

Defining  the  crime  of  slwder  of  title. 

PmcriKog  the  woii  that  mast  be  done  upon  any 
mining  daim  in  order  for  any  tme  to  seooro  a looRtfan 
or  a  relocation  thereon. 

Froviding  for  the  fonnatioD  of  limited  partomfaipi. 

EatabllshiDs  a  Board  of  Fliormaoy. 

Offerinff  a  oatmlj  of  $1  for  each  lynx,  tfi  for  mih 
wolf,  panther,  bear,  or  moaDtaic-Uon,  aod  50  oeatm  Sat 
each  ooyote  or  irild-oat  killed  in  the  Territoir. 

Creating  the  counties  of  Chaves  and  Edify-  out  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  Lincoln  County. 

Amending  the  law  reUtive  to  the  estates  of  deoeaaed 
persona. 

£etablishiDg  a  Cattie  Saoitaiy  Board  for  Uie  Teiri- 

tOTV. 

Amending  the  building-and-loiux  aaaodatioa  law. 

Providing  thnt  all  aoimals  intended  to  be  slaogh- 
tered  for  human  food  shall  flist  be  inspected  by  a 
county  inapector. 

Bepealii^  the  act  entitied  *'  An  aot  to  jmivide  the 
means  to  enable  the  penitraitiaiy  authorities  to  employ 
the  oonviots  in  mining  ooaL" 

To  provide  tbr  the  printing  of  the  joumala  and 
laws  in  Spanish. 

To  provide  for  the  protection  and  propagation  of 
fish. 

To  create  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  Territory. 

To  prevent  women  from  entering  aaloona  foe  the 
purpose  of  drinking  theroin,  and  prohibiting  vtmen 
m>m  Hinging,  playing  muslcnU  inatrumenta,  or  deaUllg 
oarda,  or  running  other  games  in  saloons. 

To  prevent  the  oventockiog  of  ranges. 

Autborislng  and  iwulating  voluntas  asdgmiients 
for  tlw  beuem  of  eredutna. 

EdneatlOB.— The  report  of  the  Territorial  Au- 
ditor presents  the  following  public-school  statis- 
tics, covering  the  year  ending  Deo.  81, 1888 :  Pupils 
of  school  ace  (three  counties  estimated),  40,8^; 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  (three  ooanties 
estimated),  16,808 ;  average  attendance  (two 
counties  estimated),  12.894;  m^e  teachers  (four 
counties  estimated),  808 ;  female  taaohers  (four 
counties  estimated),  185;  school  districts  (two 
counties  not  included),  466.  The  school  law  is 
defective  in  not  providing  for  a  Territorial  Sn- 
perintendent  A  bill  designed  to  remedy  many 
defects  of  the  present  law  was  submitted  to  too 
Legislature  this  year,  but  failed.  Reports  ob- 
tained by  the  Governor  from  a  majority  of  the 
counties  show  that,  of  843  schools,  143  are  taught 
in  English,  106  in  Spanish,  and  in  93  both  Un- 
gates are  used. 

Stock -ralsi  ng. — The  business  of  cattle-raising 
was  depressed  throughout  the  rear  on  account 
of  low  prices.  In  the  face  of  tnis,  the  number 
of  cattle  shows  a  slight  increase  from  1887  to 
1888,  the  number  in  the  former  year  having 
been  1.066,684,  and  in  the  latter  year  l,mjBat. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  barses 
decret^ed  from  46,666  to  45,119.  Sheep-owners 
met  with  considerable  losses  both  in  the  winter 
of  1887-'88  and  that  of  188&-'89,  the  number  be- 
ing reduced  by  that  cause  and  by  sales  from 
1,749,150  in  1887  to  1^9,790  in  1868.   The  high 
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prioe  of  Tool  did  much  to  make  up  for  such 
losses,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  business. 

Mining. — This  industry  was  carried  on  with 
more  than  average  success  during  the  year.  The 
most  important  mining  discovery  of  the  year  was 
at  San  Pedro.  The  "Big  Copper"  mine  at  that 
place  was  run  successfully  through  the  year,  em- 
ploying about  800  men,  but  notMn^  else  of  con- 
sequence was  being  done  in  the  vicinity,  when 
the  news  saddenly  spread  of  a  wonderful  disoov- 
ery  of  rich-oubonates  in  the  **Laok7"  mine, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  "Big  Coppo'.'' 
The  "  Lucky  "  was  being  worked  to  a  small  ex- 
tent for  iron  ore  for  fluxing,  when  the  new  ore 
was  struck.  Considerable  ahipmont»  immediate- 
ly began,  and  a  rush  of  miners  to  San  Pedro 
quiouy  ensued.  Othu:  similar  discoreriea  have 
since  been  made. 

Constitotlonal  Convention.  —  An  election 
was  held  on  Aug.  6  to  choose  delegates  to  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  number  elected 
was  seyentv-three.  They  met  at  Santa  Fe  on 
Sept.  3,  and  chose  J.  Francisco  Chavez  as  presi- 
dent. The  result  of  their  labors,  which  ended 
on  Sept  21,  was  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution 
for  the  pimosed  State  of  New  Uexico,  which 
^onld  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  Terri- 
tory at  the  regular  election  in  November,  1890, 
aniess  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  by  Con- 
gress meanwhile  should  render  an  earlier  elec- 
tion necessary.  The  convention  appointed  a 
committee  to  present  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  urge,  in  bdialf  of  the  Territory, 
Us  admission  thereunder.  When  Congress  as- 
sembled for  its  December  session,  the  matter  was 
laid  before  it. 

NEW  TOBE,  a  Middle  State,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  July  2fi, 
1788 ;  area,  49,170  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  decennial  oensus  (L880),  6,062,- 
871 ;  capital,  Albanr. 

QoTernment,— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Chivemor,  David  B, 
Hill,  Democrat;  Licutenant-Qovemor,  Edward 
F.  Jones ;  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  Cook ; 
Comptroller,  Edward  Wemple ;  Treasurer,  Law- 
rence J.  Fitzgerald;  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, John  TOgart;  Attorney-General,  Chailes 
F.  Tabor ;  Snperintendent  of  Puhlie  Instmotion, 
Andrew  S.  Draper;  Superintendent  of  Prisons, 
Austin  Lathrop;  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Department,  Robert  A.  Maxwell ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Bank  Department,  Willis  S.  Paine,  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  W.  Preston ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  James  Shanahan,  succeeded  in 
December  by  Edward  Hannan;  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  William  C.  Ruger;  Asso- 
ciate Judges,  Cnarles  Andrews,  Robert  Earl, 
Georee  F.  Danforth,  Rufus  W.  Peokham,  Fran- 
cis M.  Finch,  and  John  Clinton  Gray. 

Finanees.— The  State  is  practically  out  of 
debt  The  amount  outstanding  is  being  paid  as 
rapidly  as  the  law  permits.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  SepU  30,  it  was  reduced  to  96,774,854.87 
by  the  payment  of  (100,000  Niagara  reservation 
bonds,  and  of  $90,500  canal  bonds.  The 
amount  of  cash  and  securities  held  in  the  vari- 
ous trust  funds  of  the  State  on  Sept.  SO  was 
$13,241,097:24.  For  the  year  1889  the  State  tax 
was  $13,557,352.74,  the  rate  being  3-52  mills,  and 
the  valuation  of  property  $8,537,439,767.  For 


1888  the  total  tax  was  $9,089,308.86.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  corporation  tax  increased  this 
year  over  the  receipts  m  1888  by  $178,921.01. 
The  amount  collected  was  $1,172,299.78. 

The  State  Comptroller  says :  "  Since  my  last 
annual  report  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  State  in  the  case  of  the 
People  ex  rel.  Piatt  as  President  of  the  United 
States  Express  Company  va.  Wemple  (116  N.  T.), 
which  was  instituted  by  me  to  test  the  liability 
of  joint-rtook  associations,  inoliidfng  the  lar;^ 
express  oompanies,  to  pay  the  tax  upon  their 
ca^tal,  under  section  8  of  the  law." 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  wei-e  $15,971,002.02,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  balance  of  $6,896,454.75  on  hand  on 
Oct.  1,  1888.  The  payments  for  all  purposes 
during  the  year  were  $16,940,847.72,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $5,426,609.05  in  the  treasury  on  Oct 
1,  1889.  The  general  fund  balance  on  the  latter 
date  was  $2,640,774.68  The  amount  expended 
by  the  State  on  the  Capitol  building,  up  to  Oct 
1,  has  been  $16,399,195.29. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for  the 
year  1889,  was :  Personal,  $354,268,556 ;  real,  $3,- 
818,171,201 ;  total,  $8,667,429,767.  This  shows 
an  increase,  in  one  year,  on  teal  estate  of  $90,- 
688,117;  personal  estate  of  $7,646,696;  tott^, 
$98,229,812. 

LieglBlatire  Session.— The  one  hundred  and 
twelfth  Legislature  was  in  session  for  twenty 
weeks,  the  average  time  for  the  past  fifteenyears. 
The  number  of  lolls  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
was  more  than  800,  and  in  the  House  more  than 
1,800,  about  the  average  number,  The  only 
constitutional  amendment  passed  was  one  for 
extra  justices  of  the  Suoreme  Court,  and  this 
must  be  voted  upon  in  November,  1890.  This 
Legislature  exposed  the  method  of  changing  the 
ceiung  of  the  Assembly  chamber  from  a  struct- 
ure of  stone  to  a  structure  of  wood.  The  cost  of 
this  and  of  repairi^  tlie  Assembly  staircase  was 
abont  $350,000.  When  the  Assembly  met,  the 
special  committee  of  five  members  of  the  last 
Assembly  who  had  the  work  in  charge  demand- 
ed an  investigation  before  they  would  approve 
the  work.  Tms  was  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  hired  experts,  and  report- 
ed that  the  A^mbly  Committee  on  Constmo- 
tion  had  neglected  Ite  duties ;  that  the  contractor 
had  not  fulfilled  his  contract;  and  that  about 
$100,000  had  been  cleared  by  him.  A  vote  of 
virtual  want  of  confidence  was  carried,  and  the 
investigation  was  transferred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  Assemblymen,  which  took  still 
further  testimony,  and  reported  that  the  con- 
tractor and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings had  conspired  to  rob  the  State.  But  the 
A^mbly  sustained  the  report  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  and  discarded  the  report  of  the 
special  committee.  The  matter  was  then  put  in 
charge  of  the  orinnal  Ceiling-Construction  Com- 
mittee, and  an  effort  was  made  to  prove  a  con- 
spiracy, so  as  to  work  forfeiture  of  the  contract 
Later  in  the  year  the  Attorney-General  instituted 
an  action  against  the  alleged  conspirators.  Ow- 
ing to  the  ceiling  afFair,  little  effort  was  made 
toward  finishing  the  Capitol.  Estimates  were 
made  by  the  Capitol  Commissioner  that  a  little 
over  $2,000,000  would  complete  the  building. 

Thirty-two  weeks  of  school  are  now  required 
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during  the  year,  instead  of  twenty-eight  as  for- 
merly, The  school  year  in  every  district  begins 
on  July  35,  instead  of  Aug.  20 ;  and  the  annual 
school  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  August  All  applicants  for  admission  to  nor- 
mal scnools  must  t>e  residents  of  this  State;  or, 
if  not,  they  can  be  admitted  only  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees,  or  upon  such  other  terms 
as  shall  be  prescribed.  Medical  schools  may  hold 
property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  A  sup- 
plementary examination  by  tiie  regents  is  re- 
quired of  gradnates  of  medical  colleges  and 
others  desiring  to  practice  medicine.  A  fee  of 
$15  and  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  a 
legally  incorporated  medical  oolle^  are  required 
bSore  the  same  degree  will  be  given  by  the  re- 
gents of  the  univerralT,  The  following  cities 
nave  been  authorized  to  issne  bonds  for  school 
grounds  and  buildings  in  the  amounts  named  : 
New  York,  $3,500,0«);  Brooklyn,  $1,500,000; 
Buffalo,  $150000;  Lockport,  $85,000;  and  Utica 
not  to  expend  more  than  $30,000  in  a  year.  The 
veto  of  a  Dill  allowing  St.  Lawrence  Iheological 
Seminary  to  hold  $8,000,000  of  property  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a  ^neral  law  autnonzing  all 
ooUeges  and  universities  to  hold  property  with 
an  annual  income  not  to  exceed  $250,000.  Li- 
braries are  added  to  the  list  of  objects  for  which 
any  five  or  more  persons  of  full  age,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be 
also  citizens  of  this  State,  may  incorporate  them- 
selves. Plattsburgh  was  given  a  normal  sobooL 
Kew  Yo^  dty  may  spend  $800,000  for  buildings 
and  aoQommodations  for  the  zoClogioal  colleotion ' 
in  Central  Park,  and  $400,000  for  an  addition  to 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hist<Hry.  The 
latter  amount  may  also  be  spent  for  completing 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In  each  ward 
of  the  city  at  least  three  free  lectures  to  working 
men  and  women  shall  be  delivered  every  weefc 
between  Oct.  1  and  April  1.  Charters  were 
granted  to  the  Sevilla  Home  for  the  education 
of  poor  female  children  and  WeUi'8  Academy 
and  Home  for  Shipbuilders. 

The  new  labor  laws  are  these :  B«quiring  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  corporations  in  other  currency 
than  "  store  orders  " ;  regulating  wages  on  public 
works  at  $2  a  day;  for  registering  trade-marks 
of  unions. 

The  prison  laws  were  codified.  The  convicts 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  con- 
sidered corrigible,  and  shall  be  taught  trades ;  the 
second  is  less  corrigible,  and  is  held  to  somewhat 
severe  labor ;  the  third  is  the  incorrigible,  and 
will  be  given  the  most  severe  labor.  It  is  foi^ 
bidden  to  have  more  than  100  prisoners  emplojeA. 
in  any  one  industry. 

The  most  important  insurance  law,  the  "anti- 
rebate,"  provides  that  no  life-insurance  company 
doing  business  in  this  State  shall  make  or  permit 
any  distinction  or  discrimination  between  indi- 
viduals insured  in  the  same  class  and  of  equal 
expectation  of  life  in  the  amount  of  payment  of 
premiums  or  rates  charged  on  policies  of  life  or 
endowment  insurance,  or  in  the  dividends  or 
other  benefits  payable  thereon,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  contract  it  makes. 
Among  other  laws  are  these :  For  the  incorpora- 
tion of  co-operative  or  assessment  associations 
and  societies  for  insurance  upon  the  lives  of 
horses,  mules,  jacks,  and  jennies;  allowing  cas- 


ualty companies  to  insure  the  connections  of 

steam  boilers  as  well  as  the  boilers  themsdves ; 
providing  that  any  number  of  persons  not  leas 
than  nine  may  associate  themselves  for  the  relief 
of  beneficiaries  upon  the  mutual-assessment  plan. 

The  canals  were  voted  $600,000  to  continue 
the  work  of  lengthening  the  locks.  At  this  rate 
all  the  locks  will  be  lengthened  in  two  years. 

The  new  railroad  laws  are  these :  Permitting 
Tulroad  companies  to  collect  ten  cents  more  than 
the  regular  fare  from  passengers  who  fail  to  bay 
tickets,  such  passengers  to  be  given  a  receipt  upon 
which  they  can  secure  the  return  of  the  additional 
money  paid  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  company ; 
prohibiting  local  authorities  from  restricting  ute 
speed  of  trains  below  80  miles  an  hour  within  the 
limits  of  cities  of  fewer  than  fiO^OOO  inhabitants ; 
exempting  from  the  anti-car^toTe  law  oars  of 
foreign  railroads  passing  for  not  more  ttun  80 
miles  through  the  State;  allowing  railroads  un- 
der 100  miles  in  length  to  begin  to  acquire  right 
of  way  when  bat  $5,000  a  mile  is  subscribed  and 
$8,000  a  mile  paid  down ;  requiring  the  use  of 
automatic  freignt-car  couplers. 

A  State  boara  of  lunacy  has  been  created  con- 
sisting of  three  commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  a 
physician,  another  a  lawyer,  and  another  ft  repo* 
table  citizen.  The  commission  has  the  power  of 
a  court  to  investigate  oases  of  alleged  cruelty, 
etc.,  hitherto  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities ;  and  it  supersedes  the  commissioner  in 
lunacy.  It  has  antocratio  powers  over  private 
asylnms.  Another  law  regulates  the  oomtnit- 
ment,  custody,  and  disoharee  of  the  insane  more 
paridonlarly  in  regard  to  the  muiner  in  wfaic^ 
they  shall  enter  institutions. 

Among  the  new  militia  laws  were  theee :  Im- 

g roving  the  Creedmoor  Rifle  Ran^  and  the  State 
amp  at  Peekskill;  extending  the  system  of  the 
National  Guard  to  a  State  naval  militia ;  incor* 
porating  the  Mount  McGregor  Memorial  Associ- 
ation, to  take  chai^  of  the  cottage  wherein  Qcn. 
Grant  died ;  incorporating  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  Department  of  Kew  York;  pro- 
viding for  soldiers'  monoments  in  Brooklyn, 
Troy,  and  Gettysbui^. 

Cornell  University  was  designated  as  the  only 
college  in  Uie  State  entitled  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law  of  the  United  States  relatias  to 
agricultural  experiment  stations  ;  and  anouier 
law  establishes  a  State  meteorological  bureau 
and  weather  service  at  that  aniversity.  The  New 
York  Dairymen's  Association  has  been  voted 
$4,000  to  extend  dairy  knowledge  throughout 
the  State ;  and  about  $50,000  already  paid  into 
the  treasury  from  raoing  associations  dnring  the 
past  two  years  has  been  turned  over  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Socie^  for  distribution  among  the. 
county  societies.  Other  laws  are  these :  ^tab- 
lishing  a  license  fee  of  $1  instead  of  50  oente  on 
dogs,  and  requiring  an  annual  registry;  mak- 
ing the  amount  of  tere  upon  bales  ojf  hops  grown 
and  sold  in  the  Stete  five  ponnds  instead  of  six 
pounds;  extending  the  time  to  Jan.  1,  1890^ 
within  which  veterinary  surgeons  must  r^cister; 
charging  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent  deception  in 
the  sale  of  vine^r. 

A  new  commission  is  to  codify  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  corporations,  so  as  to  avoid  special  legis- 
lation in  the  future.  The  bank  depaitment  is 
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fpvea  more  power  to  examine  the  books  of  banks. 
The  penal  code  has  been  amended  so  that  if  any 
agent  of  a  life  or  trust  company  shall  receive  any 
dieposit,  knowing  that  the  concern  is  insolTent, 
he  shall  be  held  guilty  of  larceny  asid  be  fined 
double  the  amount  received,  together  with  im- 

{>ri80Dment.  Other  laws  were  enacted  as  fol- 
ow :  Allowing  any  other  than  business  corpora- 
tions to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,- 
000 ;  allowing  social  dubs  to  hold  real  estate  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000;  forbidding  pipe  lines 
of  natural-gas  companies  to  be  run  through  any 
municipality  without  the  consent  of  the  author- 
ities ;  aUowing  trust  funds  to  be  invested  in  se- 
curities of  the  City  of  New  York ;  allowing  for^ 
eign-bom  children  and  the  descendants  of  a 
woman  bom  in  the  United  States  but  disquali- 
fied by  residence  or  murriage  abroad,  to  hold 
real  e^te,  if  she  has  an  ancestor  who  was  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States ;  forbidding  deception 
in  articles  containing  trade-marks ;  providing 
that  creditors  may  resist  all  transfers  against  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person,  if  their  claims  are 
more  than  $100  in  amount;  grantingto  awidow 
$1,000  from  an  estate,  even  3.  the  ibsI  property 
does  not  amount  to  that  sum ;  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  bucket  shops ;  allowiog  the  Governor  to 
proclaim  any  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  to  limit 
Its  operation  to  any  particular  county. 

The  Oovemor  vetoed  a  bill  applying  h^h 
license  to  the  lar^r  cities  of  the  State,  and  abo 
a  general  bill  taxmg  the  sales  of  liquor.  What  is 
known  as  the  Sazton  electoral  reform  bill,  mod- 
ified from  the  bill  of  1888  and  patterned  after 
the  Australian  system,  was  also  vetoed. 

Edvcation. — For  the  school  year  ending  Aug. 
80,  the  amonnt  expended  in  the  State  for  educa- 
tion was  $16,681,178.34,  of  which  there  was  ex- 
pended for  public  schools  $16,870,844.91,  being 
an  iniOBBseof  $896,008.44  over  the  sum  expended 
in  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  $9,798,- 
044.79  was  In  the  cities  and  $6,078,800.12  in  the 
towns.  The  number  of  children  of  school  sfe 
(between  five  and  twenty-one  years)  was  1,803,- 
667,  the  cities  having  1,029,411  and  the  towns 
774,366.  There  was  an  inarease  of  82,366  ohil- 
dren  in  the  cities,  and  a  decrease  of  1,647  in  the 
towns.  There  were  employed  during  the  year 
6,549  male  and  36,488  female  teachers.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  teachers  in  cities  was 
$68aB5,  and  in  towns  $370.07,  the  average  for 
the  State  beiug  $418,76.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  [niblio  sehools.  1,088,818  pupils— 486,308  in 
the  dties  and  646,610  in  the  towns.  Thennmber 
of  school-houses  was  11,985,  of  which  40  were 
log,  10,183  frame,  1,456  brick,  and  848  stone, 
and  $3,744,559.64  was  expended  for  buildings. 

The  State  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  is  one 
mill  on  a  dollar.  The  apportionment  of  the  sum 
thus  raised,  $8,460,406,  is  according  to  popula- 
tion. Therefore  there  are  but  three  counties — 
Kings,  New  York,  and  Westchester— that  receive 
back  smaller  sums  than  they  pay  in  taxes. 

The  nine  normal  schools  had  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  6,468,  and  an  averse  attendance  of 
4,885,  The  number  graduated  was  537  against 
^6  the  previous  year.  The  amount  expended  for 
normal  schools  during  the  year  was  $272,581.85 
against  $248,181.71  the  previous  year.  The  sum 
of  $80,975.53  was  expended  for  permanent  im- 
provements to  Donnol-sohool  property. 


€harit!e§.  —  The  number  of  insane  in  the 
State  on  Oct  1,  1689,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Lunacy,  was  15,607,  distributed  as 
follow :  State  asylums  for  acute  insane,  2,063 ; 
State  asylums  for  chronic  insane,  8,138 ;  State 
Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  210;  State  Emi- 
grant Hospital,  33 ;  counties  of  New  York,  Kings 
and  Monroe,  6,970;  city  ^mshouses,  6;  alms- 
houses of  exempted  counties,  886 ;  private  and 
9uan- public  asylums,  656.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease of  693  over  the  number  on  Oct.  1, 1888. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  of  all  charitable, 
correctional,  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the 
State  on  Oct  1, 1881^  was  67,781,  against  04,333 
on  Oct  1.  1888,  as  follow:  Insane,  16,482;  idi- 
otic and  feeble-minded,  1,880;  epileptic,  584; 
blind,  627;  deaf  and  dumb,  1,^;  orphan  and 
dependent  children  30,949 ;  juvenile  offenders 
and  deliufjuents,  4,766 ;  adult  reformatory  prison- 
ers, 944 ;  sick  and  otherwise  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors,  978 ;  hospital  and  infirmary  patients 
8,782 ;  aduit  and  aged  persons  in  asylums  and 
homes  for  the  friendless,  7,007;  poor-hooK  and 
almshouse  inmates  other  than  the  above-named 
elates,  9,980. 

The  receipts  devoted  to  charitable,  correction- 
al, and  reformatory  work  in  the  State  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Sept  SO,  1689,  amounted  to  $16,- 
156,466.  against  $14,691,817  for  the  fiscal  year 
eudhig  Sept  80, 1888. 

PruOBS.— The  number  of  convicts  in  the  three 

Srisons  on  Sept  SO,  was  8,480,  against  8,408  on 
ept  80, 1888.   The  highest  number  of  convicts 
during  the  year  was  3,^7,  in  March. 

The  State  Superintendent  says,  in  his  annual 
report:  "By  the  provisions  of  Chapter  686  of 
tioe  laws  of  1868,  the  pursuit  of  usual  indnstrial 
operations  in  the  State  prisons  was  almost  wholly 
suspended  and  the  increased  population  of  the 
prisons  was  doomeed  to  idleness  in  spite  of  the 
sympathetic  efforts  of  the  administrative  ofBcers. 
Two  results  were  inevitable — the  minor  one  is 
the  greatest  deficit  in  years,  the  major  result  is 
the  distinct  and  deplorable  disintegration  of 
prison  industries  and  deterioration  of  the  moraie 
of  the  prisoners  as  a  mass  and  an  unprecedented 
death  rate  uid  unequaled  numerical  lapse  of  con- 
victs into  insanity."  The  number  of  deaths 
was  64,  and  the  number  transferred  to  insane 
asylums,  65,  The  report  remarks  that  the  pres- 
ent Law  regulating  prison  management  and  la- 
bor, passed  in  June,  1889,  had  but  little  tangible 
$£tect  on  the  actual  operations  of  the  prisons  up 
to  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  wen  still 
500  men  idle  at  Auburn  Prison  and  150  at 
Sing  Sing.  The  deficit  for  the  yeax  is  $868,274, 
agunst  $168,934  in  1888. 

Banks. — The  aggregate  resources  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  State  on  Sept  30, 1889,  were  $346,- 
168,888,  and  the  net  increase  in  banking  capital 
during  the  fiscal  year,  $2,262,000.  The  capital 
of  the  bonks  organised  during  the  year  aggre- 

fated  $3,676,000;  that  of  the  banks  wnich  closed 
uring  the  year  amounted  to  $356,000.  The  in- 
crease in  the  capital  of  banks  previously  organ- 
ized was  $800,(K)0,  and  the  decrease,  $100,000. 
Twenty-two  new  banks  were  authorized  to  do 
business  during  the  year,  with  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $3,675,000,  Three  national  banks  were 
organized  in  the  State — the  Farmers'  and  the 
Citizens',  at  Adams,  and  the  Elmira  National 
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Bank,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $815,000. 
On  Sept.  80  there  were  149  State  banks. 

Four  new  trust  companies,  two  each  in  New 
Tork  and  Brooklyn,  with  an  ^gregate  capital  of 
fS,BOO,000,  have  been  authorized  to  do  business 
during  the  year.  On  Sept  80  there  were  thirty 
trust  companies  and  miscellaneous  corporations, 

Batlroadfl. — The  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners for  1889  presents  the  following  fig- 
ures :  Gross  earnings  of  railroads,  $15S,S37,2(!ro.l9 ; 
operating  expenses,  $101,739,493.88;  net  earn- 
ings, $61307,714.31 ;  interest  charges,  $26,798,- 
7{@.48;  taxes  paid,  $6,269,481.86;  dividends, 
$14,617,884.99;  surplus,  $4,544,800.98;  miles  of 
road  built,  7,466;  stock  and  debt,  $1,276,883,- 
953.68 ;  cost  of  road  and  improvements,  $1,314,- 
631,088.93.  All  these  figures  show  a  moderate 
increase  over  1888,  except  in  case  of  the  surplus, 
which  is  reduced  more  than  $800,000. 

Floods. — The  effects  of  the  Hay  floods,  almost 
nnparalelled  in  our  history,  though  not  to  be 
oompu«d  with  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, were  quite  serious  in  western  New  Yort. 
Among  the  most  notable  visitations  was  that  of 
Elmira,  the  streets  of  which  were  flooded  five 
feet  deep,  resulting  in  the  destniotion  of  many 
thousand  dollars  of  merchandise.  The  rail- 
road bridge,  weighted  by  two  heavy  freight 
trains,  stood  the  pressure,  but  forced  the  waters  of 
the  Chemung  river  back  into  the  city.  Late  on  the 
night  of  June  1,  the  railroad  embankment  gave 
way,  carrying  off  the  railway  tracks,  portions  of 
the  adjacent  Duilding3,  and  lumber  yards.  Sev- 
eral lives  were  lost,  and  the  people  living  on  the 
flats  were  saved  with  great  difiloul^.  The 
freshet  at  Andover  submerged  houses  and  crops 
for  miles,  and  destroyed  a  dozen  bridges  in  and 
about  the  town.  The  bursting  of  two  mill-dams 
added  to  the  danger,  and  people  were  forced  to 
the  tops  ot  houses  for  safety.  About  ten  miles 
of  rauway  track  were  destroyed  and  fifteen 
feet  of  mud  and  dibrit  were  left  in  some  cases. 
At  Wellsyille,  the  outer  portions  of  the  town 
were  salnnerged  to  the  eaves  ot  the  roofs.  Canis- 
teo  was  badly  devastated  and  the  river  flooded 
the  streets  to  a  height  of  from  five  feet  to  seven 
feet.  The  merchants  lost  heavily  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  goods.  Many  houses  were  swept  from 
their  foundations  and  two  costly  blocss  were 
tumbled  into  ruins.  Several  people  lost  their 
lives  and  there  were  many  narrow  escapes  from 
deatii.  Though  more  or  1^  rutn  was  wrought 
in  other  sections,  the  above-mentioned  were  the 
more  notable  instances  of  the  havoo  wrought. 
The  loss  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $600,000. 

ExecntlOB  by  Electricity.— In  1886  a  law 
was  enacted,  creating  Elbridge  T.  Ckrry,  of  New 
York,  Dr.  A.  P.  Sonthwick,  of  Buffalo,  and 
Matthew  Hale,  of  Albany,  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  to  the  L^slature,  in  January, 
lSj7,  the  most  humane  and  practical  methoi 
known  to  modern  science  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  death  in  capital  cases.  It  was 
provided  that  such  report  shall  be  in  detail,  ac- 
companied by  drawings  and  specifications  of  any 
appliance  recommended  by  such  commission  for 
that  purpose,  together  with  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  muntenance  and  probable  durability. 
The  commissioners  undertook  the  work  at  once. 
A  oironlar  was  first  prepared  soliciting  views 
upon  the  present  mode  of  punishment,  asking 


for  observations  made  at  hangings,  and  inquir- 
ing for  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  more  humane 
method.  Electricity,  prussic  acid  or  other  poi- 
son, the  guillotine,  and  the  garrote  were  sub- 
mitted. Suggestions  were  also  invited  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  body  of  the  person  exe- 
cuted, with  a  view  of  increasing  the  deterrent 
effect  of  capital  punishment.  The  circular  was 
widely  distributed,  especially  among  Judges, 
district-attorneys,  shcri&,  and  pnysicians. 
About  300  replies  came,  80  of  which  were 
against  a  change,  87  favored  electriraty,  8  poi- 
sons, 5  the  guillotine,  4  the  garrote,  and  the  rest 
were  for  various  methods  or  were  non-committ»L 
The  commissioners  were  obliged  to  ask  that 
their  time  be  extended  until  January,  1888,  and 
at  that  time  they  .made  an  elaborate  report. 
This  began  with  a  long  description  of  che  penal- 
ties attached  to  88  offenses  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  it  gave  an  outline  of  84  methods  of 
capital  punishment  in  use  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  as  follow:  Au^o  da  fS,  beating  with 
clubs,  beheading,  blowing  from  cannon,  boiling, 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  burning,  buiring  alive, 
crucifixion,  decimation,  dichotomy,  £smembei^ 
ment,  drowning,  exposure  to  wild  beasts^  flaying 
alive,  knout,  garrote,  guillotine,  hangii^,  kara- 
hara,  impalement,  iron  maiden,  peime  forte  et 
dure,  poisoning,  pounding  in  mortar,  precipita- 
tion, pressing  to  death,  rack,  running  the  gant- 
let, shooting,  stabbing,  stoning,  strangling,  suf- 
focation. The  investigation  into  the  presait 
methods  of  execution  in  civilized  countries 
showed  that  39  allow  executions  to  be  public, 
while  7  of  them  requize  priTacy.  The  codd- 
tries  allowing  public  executions  are  as  follow, 
together  with  the  method  employed:  Austria, 
gallows ;  Belgium,  guillotine ;  China,  swoid 
or  cord ;  Denmark,  guillotine ;  Ecuador,  rons- 
ket ;  France,  guillotine ;  Holland,  gallows ;  Italy, 
sword  or  gallows  (abolished):  Oldenb^,  mna- 
ket;  Portagal,  sword;  Bnsia,  musket,  sword, 
or  gallows;  Spain,  garrote;  Switterland  (15 
cantons),  sword ;  Swibierland  (3  cantonsX  guil- 
lotine. The  7  countries  requiring  that  execu- 
tions shall  be  private  are  these :  Bavaria,  guil- 
lotine; Brunswick,  axe;  Hanover,  guillotine: 
Prussia,  sword  ;  Saxony,  guillotine  ;  Switzei^ 
land  (3  cantons),  guillotine.  A  summaiy  shows 
that  10  countries  use  the  guillotine, '  19  the 
sword,  8  the  gallows,  2  the  musket,  1  the  axe, 
and  1  the  cord.  The  ooraraisraonere  reported 
that  the  element  of  barbarous  cruelty  is  so 
prominent  in  each  of  these  methods  that  none 
of  them  can  be  considered  as  embodying  sugges- 
tions of  improvement  over  that  now  in  use  in 
this  State.  The  chief  objections  to  the  gnillo- 
tine  by  the  comnussioners  were  that  it  u  too 
bloody  and  that  it  is  associated  with  the  scenes 
of  the  French  revolution.  The  garrote  is  ob- 
jectionable because  physicians  say  the  fatal 
screw  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  be  so  quick 
and  certain  in  operation  that  there  may  not  be 
p^t  agony  on  tne  part  of  the  criminal."  Shoot- 
ing, if  used  in  civil  life  would  sometimes  lack 
celerity,  would  require  a  large  number  of  execu- 
tioners, and  would  be  demoialising  because  of  its 
tendency  to  encourage  the  populace  to  think 
lightly  of  the  fatal  use  of  firearms.  The  first 
objection  to  hanging,  the  commissioners  re- 
ported, is,  that  the  effect  of  giving  stimulants  to 
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the  condemned  immediately  before  the  execation 
is  demoralizing.  The  prevalence  of  the  practice 
ia  well  known  even  in  prisons  where  criminals 
are  debarred  from  alcoholic  drinks.  When  the 
Anarchists  were  hanged  in  Chicago,  the  conntr 
physician,  at  the  suegestion  of  the  aheriff,  asked 
them  to  take  stimnbnts.  Another  objection  to 
hanging  is  the  danger  of  an  attempt  by  the  con- 
demned man  to  commit  suicide,  and  of  some 
horrible  scene  afterward.  There  are  four  cases 
on  record  where  men  who  had  cut  their  throats 
just  before  the  time  of  their  ez^utioa  arrived, 
were  banged.  Still  another  objection  to  this 
form  of  punishment  is  the  public  horror  and  re- 
Tnlsion  against  haneine  women.  The  electric 
corrant  is  one  hunorea  times  as  rapid  as  the 
nerre  force,  and  resuscitation  after  uie  passage 
of  such  a  current  through  the  body  and  func- 
tional centers  of  the  brain  is  impossible.  The 
current,  if  applied  to  the  brain,  would  deaden 
that  organ  before  any  sensation  could  reach  it. 
A  chair  with  metal  plates  at  the  head  and  foot- 
rests  would  be  necessary,  electrodes  being  con- 
nected with  each  rest.  If  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity were  supplied  from  electric-light  wires, 
the  chur  and  wires  could  be  easily  connected. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  would  be 
merely  nomln^.  It  was  recommended  that  elec- 
tric appliances  be  placed  in  the  prisons  at  Sing 
Sing,  Aabum,  and  Dannemora.  In  regard  to 
the  time  of  execution  and  the  disposition  of  the 
body  of  a  criminal,  the  commissioners  had  defi- 
nite views.  They  say  he  ought  to  be  doomed 
from  the  hour  of  his  sentence,  kept  by  himself 
in  prison,  and  executed  on  a  day  to  be  set  by  the 
w^den,  while  opportunity  for  the  displav  of  sen- 
timent ought  to  oe  curtailed  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tent. His  body  should  not  be  paraded  like  that 
of  a  hero,  but  should  belong  to  the  authorities 
for  dissection  or  destruction ;  or,  if  it  is  given  to 
the  family,  the  law  should  forbid  them  to  ex- 
hibit it  The  commissioners  believe  that  by 
shutting  a  criminal  out  from  the  world  from  the 
time  of  his  sentence,  leaving  him  from  that  mo- 
ment to  the  sternness  of  the  law,  with  the 
knowledge  that  only  punishment  was  in  store 
for  him,  capital  crimes  would  be  more  effectu- 
ally deterred  than  by  any  other  means.  Criming 
meet  death  with  bravado  when  they  contemplate 
elaborate  descriptions  of  their  demise  in  the 
news^pers,  and  public  funerals  afterward ;  uid 
the  enect  is  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  crime  and 
hanging.  The  commissioners  also  described  sev- 
eral experiments  with  electricity  as  a  means  of 
destroying  animals ;  and  they  quoted  an  opinion 
from  Thomas  A.  Edison,  that  dj^amo-electrio 
machinery  which  employs  intermittent  currents 
would  be  the  most  suitable  apparatus.  The 
passage  of  the  current  from  tnese  machines 
through  the  body,  even  by  the  slightest  contact, 
causes  instant  death. 

The  commissioners  added  to  their  report  a 
bill,  which  became  a  law  in  1888,  to  take  effect 
on  Jan.  1,  1889,  and  to  apply  to  all  convictions 
for  crimes  punishable  by  death,  committed  on  or 
after  that  date.  It  was  provided  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  must  be  inflicted  by  causing  a 
current  of  electricity  to  pass  through  the  body 
of  the  convict,  and  the  application  of  such  cur- 
rent must  be  con  tinned  until  such  convict  Is  dead ; 
and  that  the  punishment  of  death  must  be  in- 


flicted within  the  walls  of  the  State  prison  design 
Dated  in  the  warrant,  or  within  the  yard  or  in- 
closure  adjoining  thereto.  The  existing  laws 
were  amended  so  that  the  warden,  or  other  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  State  prison,  should  mive 
the  control  of  the  execution,  instead  of  Uie  sher- 
iff of  the  county  in  which  the  criminal  is  oonflned. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  and  warden  to  be 
present  at  the  execution,  and  to  invite  the  pres- 
ence, by  at  least  three  days'  notice,  of  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  district  attorney,  and 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein  the  conviction 
was  had,  toother  with  two  physiduis  and  twelve 
reputable  citizens  of  full  f^,  to  be  selected  by 
said  agent  and  warden.  Such  ^nt  and  warden 
must,  at  the  request  of  the  crimmal,  permit  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  priests,  or  clergymen  of  any 
religious  denomination,  not  exceeding  two,  to  l>e 
present  at  the  execution ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  persons  designated  above,  he  may  also  appoint 
seven  assistants  or  deputy  sheriffs  who  may  at- 
tend the  execution.  He  shall  permit  no  other 
person  to  be  present  at  such  execution  except 
those  designated.  Immediately  after  the  execu- 
tion an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  convict 
shall  be  made  by  the  physicians  present,  and 
their  report  in  writing,  staling  the  nature  of  the 
examination  so  made  by  them,  shajl  be  annexed 
to  a  certificate  and  filed  tiierewith.  After  such 
examination  the  body,  unless  claimed  by  some 
relative  of  the  person  executed,  shall  be  interred 
in  the  graveyard  or  cemetery  attached  to  the 
prison,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  quick-lime 
to  consume  such  hodj^  without  delay :  and  no 
religious  or  other  services  shall  be  held  over  the 
remains  after  such  execution,  except  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison  where  said  execution  took 
place,  and  only  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of 
said  prison,  the  person  conducting  said  services, 
and  the  immediate  family  aud  rdatives  of  said 
deceased  prisoner.  No  account  of  the  details  of 
any  such  execution,  beyond  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that  such  convict  was,  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, duly  executed  according  to  law  at  the 
prison,  sh^l  be  published  in  any  newspaper.  It 
18  made  a  misdemeanor  to  violate,  or  neglect  to 
comply  with,  any  provision  of  this  law. 

In  November,  1888,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Medico-Legal  Society  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  as  to  the  best  method  of 
executing  criminals  by  electricity  under  the  new ' 
law,  reported  that  a  stout  table,  covered  with 
a  rubber  cloth  and  having  holes  aioag  its  bor^ 
ders  for  binding* posts,  or  a  strong  chair  should 
be  procured.  The  prisoner,  lying  on  his  back, 
or  sitting,  should  be  firmly  bound.  One  elec- 
trode should  be  so  inserted  into  the  table  or  into 
the  back  of  the  chair  that  it  will  impinge  upon 
the  spine  between  the  shoulders.  The  head 
should  be  secured  by  means  of  a  helmet  fast- 
ened to  the  table  or  the  bock  of  the  cha^,  and 
to  this  helmet  the  other  pole  should  be  so  joined 
as  to  press  firmly  with  its  end  upon  the  top  of 
the  h^.  The  committee  preferred  the  chatr  to 
the  table.  The  instrument  for  closing  the  cir- 
cuit can  be  attached  to  the  wall.  The  electrodes 
should  be  of  metal,  not  over  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, somewhat  ovoid.  The  skin  and  hair  at  tiie 
point  of  contact  should  be  thoroughly  wet  vtth 
warm  water.  The  hair  should  be  cut  Aort.  A 
dynamo  generating  an  electro-motive  force  of  at 
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least  three  thousand  volts  should  be  used.  The 
alteruatiog,  as  against  the  continnoos,  current  is 
preferred.  The  current  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  thirty  seconds. 

The  flrst  conviction  under  the  new  law  took 
place  early  in  1880,  and  the  ccmvict  was  sen- 
tenced to  oe  put  to  death  hr  electricit;  in  tiie 
State  prison  at  Auburn.   His  counsel  at  once 

Erocured  a  writ  of  habecu  eorma  from  Judee 
twiffht,  of  the  Supreme  Coun,  requiring  the 
warden  of  the  prison  to  produce  the  prisoner's 
body  before  Jo^e  Day,  County  Judge  of  Cayuga 
County,  June  16.  The  petition  upon  which  the 
writ  was 'granted  alleged  that  the  convict  was 
sentenced  to  undergo  a  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment, and  the  counsel  also  asked  that  testi- 
mony to  establish  this  point  might  be  token  be- 
fore a  referea  Such  testimonv  was  taken  at  great 
length,  the  counsel  confining  nimself  to  the  form 
of  punishment,  and  not  to  tbs  scientific  points  in 
the  case.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  was  summoned 
among  other  witnesses,  test^ed  that  an  electric 
ouirent  of  soflicient  power  would  inflict  an  in- 
stantaneous and  painless  death  every  time  it 
was  tried.  The  Attorney-General  appeared  for 
the  people,  to  sustain  the  law.  A  portion  of  his 
briei  was  devoted  to  electricity  as  a  science  ;  and 
the  following  laws  were  claimed  to  have  be«i 
eetabltBhed:  1.  Electricity  moves  in  a  oimoit 
2.  Ohm's  law— the  intensity  of  the  current  in 
amjtSrea  ia  ascertained  by  dividing  the  electro- 
motive f(»cc,  expressed  m  volts,  oy  the  resist- 
ance, espre^ied  in  ohms.  8.  When  two  paths 
are  offered  to  an  electric  current,  it  divides  and 
follows  both,  proportionately  to  their  respective 
conductivities.  4  Joule's  law,  or  the  law  of 
heat  In  Octobn-,  1889,  Judge  Day  filed  his  de* 
cision  in  the  case.  In  substance,  ne  said:  The 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  ia 
of  importance ;  for,  apart  from  any  other  con- 
aideration,  should  it  ultimately  be  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, not  only  may  the  condemned  pos- 
sibly escape  punishment,  but  all  other  persons 
committii^  capital  crimes  since  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year  may  likewise  so  unpunished, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  provi^  that  after  it 
takes  effect,  a  crime  punishable  b^  death  most 
be  punished  according  to  its  provisions,  and  not 
otherwise,  and  it  is  clear  that  any  penal  act 
hereafter  passed  to  apply  to  these  cases  would 
necessarily  and  justly  oe  held  void,  as  ex  post 
facto,  and  it  is  a  question  of  novdty,  there  is  no 
precedent,  and  i»  final  decision  is  awaited  with 
interest.  It  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  result  has 
proved,  that  the  testimony  before  the  referee 
would  be  conflicting,  and  in  great  degree  specu- 
lative and  hypothetical :  for  on  no  person  has 
the  experiment  yet  been  tried,  and  no  endeavor 
to  take  human  life  by  electricity  has  been  made, 
under  the  circumstances  and  conditions,  and 
with  the  appliances  indicated  by  scientific  knowl- 
edge as  those  most  fiavorable  to  produce  a  fatal 
result.  Back  of  all  other  questions  lies  another, 
"  What  is  the  doty  of  courts  and  judicial  officers 
when  called  upon  to  declare,  in  a  case  like  this, 
a  legislative  act  void  as  against  the  Constitution, 
and  by  what  rules  should  they  be  governed  t " 
The  power  of  the  State  ov^r  crime  is  committed 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Legislature,  without 
a  definition  of  any  crime.  The  case  then  went 
to  the  Qeneral  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 


where  it  has  not  yet  (December,  1889)  been 
passed  upon.  Whether  it  is  decided  in  favor  of 
or  against  the  convict,  an  appMl  will  be  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  it  will  pTobfthlj 
be  decided  in  189a 

Xew  Jersey  has  a  law  requiring  that  executions 
shall  not  be  as  public  as  they  are  in  nearly  all  of 
the  other  States.  The  new  law  in  New  York  was 
introduced  in  the  legislative  body  of  France,  but 
nothing  further  was  done  with  it.  Germany  is 
also  discussing  the  question. 

A  curious  phase  at  the  old  system  of  hanging 
was  shown  in  June,  188^  when  a  cliarter  was 
granted  to  the  American  ExecatitHi  Company, 
m  Chicago,  to  execute  persons  who  are  sentenced 
to  death.  The  incorporators'  idea  is  to  emiiloy 
competent  executioners  and  open  commnnictn 
tion  with  all  the  sheriff  in  the  United  States, 
guaranteeing  that  there  will  be  no  bungle,  such 
as  characterized  the  Bald-Knobbers*  execution. 
Shrouds,  coffins,  etc.,  will  be  furnished,  and  also 
any  style  of  apparatus — hempen,  electrical*  or 
iplxfttovcr  Is  Askcd 

Political.— On  Sept  4  a  State  Convention  of 
Prohibitionists  met  at  Syracuse,  and  nominated 
the  following  candidates  for  State  offices,  to  be 
filled  by  election  this  year:  For  Secretary  of 
State,  Jesse  H.  Griffin;  Comptroller,  Benjamin 
L.  Rand ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  W.  Bruce ;  Attn^ 
ney-General,  C.  A.  Hart;  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Alpheus  B.  Eenyon ;  Juoke  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  W.  J.  Farrington.  The  plat- 
form contains  the  following  declarations : 

That  local  option  has  proved  uiuatis&otOTy,  being 
too  looal  and  two  optiooaL  In  the  future,  w  in  the 
MBt,  we  will,  where  the  question  la  rmmted,  vcle 
Ibr  no  lloetuM,  hot  we  rettaiw  to  aooept  looal  opmmu 
a  Bubstitate  ror  the  policy  of  prohibititm. 

We  reocwnise  the  duty  of  tna  ooming  LegisUtnn  to 
submit  to  uie  electon  of  the  State  an  amendment  to 
the  Ccuistitution  prohiUtiog  the  liquor  traffic,  but,  m 
the  polltioal  maehlDeiy  of  both  the  old  paitiea  and  al- 
most the  entire  press  of  these  parties  in  every  recent 
(xmteet  have  heea  combined  for  the  defeat  of  prohibi- 
tion, we  protest  against  any  such  sobminion  iny 
politioal  party  whose  only  purpose  U  prohibition 
feat ;  and  we  fkirther  decWe  that,  if  the  amendment 
IB  submitted  in  this  State,  the  Pro]iil»tion  party  will 
make  every  posuble  effort  to  seonre  its  adopuon. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Sara- 
toga on  Sept  25,  and  nominated  for  Secretary  ot 
State,  John  I.  Gilbert;  Comptroller,  Martin  W. 
Cooke ;  Treasurer,  Ira  M.  Hedges ;  Attoraey- 
Gtenerai,  James  M.  Yamum ;  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  William  P.  Van  Rensselaer;  Judge  ol 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Albert  Haight  The  jiaX- 
form  contained  the  following : 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  sncoeedve  Bepabli- 
oan  Legislatures  in  enaotiog  wise  and  beneficent  pab- 
lio  measures,  including  the  law  taxing  oollaterai  in- 
heritances, which  has  already  relieved  the  bnrdons  of 
taxation  by  over  92,000,000 ;  the  law  budng  inoonm- 
tation,  which  produces  (200,000  annually;  the  law 
making  employ^  first  preferred  crediton  in  asugn- 
mentB ;  the  law  providmg  for  the  proper  disciplme 
and  employment  of  convicts ;  and  the  law  protecting 
the  prodiM^  of  the  farm  and  dairy. 

We  arndgn  Gov.  Hill  aa  a  putdus  enemy  for  deftet- 
Ing  by  his  vetoes  the  following  measured  of  legisIalMm : 
The  Enumeration  bill,  twioe  panaed  in  obMience  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution ;  the  Constita- 
tiooal  Convention  bill,  passed  in  parsuaoce  of  au 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  people;  the  Anti-Bribeiy 
Inll,  to  prevent  the  oomqrtum  <^  voten  and  the  ii- 
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timicbtion  of  employes  at  eleetaonB ;  all  measures  for 
ex(^  rcTtsion  and  reform,  notwlthBtandtug  tbdr  ap- 
proval bv  prominent  men  of  all  political  p&rtioe ;  tne 
Ballot  Retorm  bill,  twioe  passed,  to  secure  a  pure 
and  untrammeled  ballot;  tue  Liquor  Tax  bill,  twice 
passed,  which  would  have  lightened  the  burdena  of 
tazatioD  on  h<»nes  and  Uim  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000 
anooaUj — all  of  which  tneaanrea  were  passed  bySe- 
publioan  Legislatures  in  response  to  the  demand  of  an 
enlightened  and  patriotio  publio  sentiment.  We  de- 
noDnoe  these  vetoes  as  bemg  subvenire  of  the  rights 
of  the  people's  representatiree,  sod  as  hwag  sutocratio 
and  revolutionai;. 

We  nigs  the  oontinnanoe  ot  efforts  to  render  impos- 
sible improper  oombinationa  and  oonnflradea  knovn 
■B"tr»to.^ 

The  Democratic  State  Ckmreution  was  held  at 
SyiacQse  oq  Oct  1.  It  nnoininated  Comptroller 
wemple,  Attomey-G^Deral  Tabor,  and  State  En- 

fineer  and  Surveyor  Bo^nrt  For  Secretary  oi 
tate  the  nominee  was  Frank  Rice ;  for  State 
Treasurer,  Elliot  F.  Danforth ;  and  for  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  Denis  O'Brien.  The  plat- 
form contains  the  following : 

Maintaining,  as  heretofive,  that  improper  oombina- 
tfoDs  of  evitu  which  linot  production,  nx  the  price 


oommomtiee,  regardieas  d  the  cost  of  prodaction, 
reduce  the  wages  m  labor  and  cnuh  out  the  smaller 
indepeDdent  dealer,  and  thus  strangle  leintimate  com- 
petition, are  oonspiracies ;  we  demand  l^slation  to 
prevent  such  oombinations.  We  point  to  Uie  fact  that 
while  tbo  last  two  Bepublioan  Legislatures  have  de- 
feated all  additional  utttslatlon  desirable  for  their 
complete  snppresMon.  toe  lesal  department  of  the 
State,  under  l5emocratio  admimstration.  has  instituted 
and  carried  to  a  suoceasfiil  issue  litigation  having  the 
deatmetion  of  ttnob  oonspiradea  as  its  aim. 

We  arraign  the  late  EepabUcan  Le^lature  for  Im- 
poaing  the  aeavieet  State  taxes  in  both  rate  and  amount 
liiMelsrs. 

We  oommend  the  vetoes  of  a  Democratic  Goremor, 
which  have  saved  to  the  tax  peyera  of  tisa  State 
$200,000. 

W  e  do  not  fkvor  the  unrestricted  sale  of  intoxicating 
Hqaors  on  the  one  hand,  nor  prohibition  on  the  other. 
We  believe  that  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  restrained 
and  regulated  by  just  sod  equitable  ezdse  laws,  rigid- 
ly enforced,  whicn  laws  in  their  operation  sbonlcT  be 
substantially  uniform  throiuhout  the  State.  We  ar- 
nugn  the  Kepublican  party  l^r  its  dishonest  treatment 
oF  the  tempenooe  quMtioo. 

Wa  demand  sucn  changes  In  oar  eleetitn  laws  as 
will  more  efi^otually  promote  the  seoreoy  of  the  ballot, 
rtop  oormption  at  tne  polls,  and  prevent  the  intimida- 
tion and  corruption  of  electors. 

We  believe  ui  home  rule  for  tities. 

We  favor  a  revidon  of  the  tax  laws,  whereby  wt- 
eonal  and  corporate  propwty  ^lall  be  made  to  bear 
their  full  and  just  burdens. 

There  was  also  a  ticket  in  the  field,  nominated 
by  the  Labor  party,  which  obtained,  however,  but 
few  supporters. 

At  the  November  election  all  candidates  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  were  elected.  For  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Rice  received  505,894  votes ;  Gil- 
bert, 485,S67;  Oriffin,  26,763;  and  fieecher.  La- 
bor, 758 :  plurality  for  Rice,  20,627.  For  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  O'Brien  received  603,269 
votes;  Haight, 487,567;  Farrington, 25,236 ;  pln- 
rality  for  O'Brien,  15,703.  The  plurality  of 
Wemple  for  Comptroller  was  11,190;  of  Danforth 
for  Treasurer,  13,955;  of  Tabor  for  Attorney- 
General,  10,711 ;  of  Bosart  for  State  Engineer 
and  SurvOTor,  16,981.  Wot  members  of  Uie  Legis- 
latnre  of  1800,  the  Republicans  elected  19  Sena- 
tors and  the  Democrats  18 ;  the  Repabliouu  71 


members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Democrats  67. 
This  is  a  gain  of  one  ^nator  and  8  Asnmbly- 
men  for  the  Democrats. 

At  the  same  time  a  q>ecial  election  was  held 
in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Samuel  S.  Cox. 
There  was  no  candidate  iu  opposition  to  Amos 
Cummings,  Democrat,  who  received  15,6<^  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  16,569  votes  cast  A  special 
election  was  also  held  in  the  Twenty-seventh 
District  to  select  a  successor  to  Congressman  N. 
W.  Nutting,  resigned,  at  which  Sereno  E.  Payn^ 
Republiouu  received  20,794  votes;  Hopkins, 
Democrat,  18,249  votes;  and  MUls,  Ptohibitionist. 
536  votes.  On  Nov.  30,  at  a  special  election  in 
the  Sixth  District  to  select  a  successor  to  Con- 
gressman Frank  J.  Fitzgerald,  resigned,  Charles 
H.  Turner,  Democrat,  received  6,611  votes;  George 
W.  Collier,  Re^iublioan,  1,1^  votes;  Michael 
Hines,  PronibitKHiist,  191  votes;  and  John  J. 
Haley  123  votes. 

NEW  TOBE  CITT.  GoTemmenl—The 
city  officials  who  took  office  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  are : 
Mayor,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Tammany  Democrat 
(salary  |10,W)0) ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, John  H.  V.  Arnold  (salary  $3,000); 
Register,  James  J.  Slevin  (salary  $1^000) ;  Shei^ 
iff,  James  A.  Flack,  (fees). 

FinaBoea.— The  city  debt  was  increased  dnx^ 
ing  1889  by  97,849,986.94.  This  increase  is  due 
to  extraordinary  expenses  which  the  city  was 
compelled  to  meet,  among  which  the  cost  of  the 
new  paiks  was  the  greatest.  A  list  of  the  bonds 
issued  to  meet  these  ezpenditorea  is  herewith 
given : 

ItarimrpBika  ta^Twantv-^rdaadTwan- 

wanls,  Wsatdwatsr  Cona^   $»,OBT,000  00 

Iropiovemeotof  <Hd  parluln^d^   110,000  00 

Hew  aqnadaot   1,1100,000  00 

Otfa«r  Crotoa  water  work   900,000  00 

Sdiool  honaaa  aod  slles   1.217,083  Sb 

Bepavinar  strseta  sad  aveanca  ,    1,000,000  00 

8tr^  nDprovenMBta,  nmlatliiff,  nsdlas, 

boildlDK  sewm  etc   «I8^  00 

Docks,  sHm,  and  Improvaments  of  wat«r  boat 

(dock  bonds)   TOO^  00 

Completion  of  Wsddngton  BtMn  ever  Ha^ 

lam  river   88B.100  00 

Hew  armories   lOSJWO  00 

New  orimlnkl  eoort-honee   10^  00 

Hosenaia  of  Art  and  Natoial  HlatoiT'  Mld- 

Inga   M0;00000 

Total  »lS,4ST,18a  t* 

Almost  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  bonds  issued 
this  year  have  been  devoted  to  the  puxchase  of 
permanent  improvements. 

The  tax  rate  for  1889  was  but  1-95  per  cent, 
against  2-22  for  1888. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  polit- 
ical body,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  municipal, 
republican  or  monarchical,  the  oblivions  of  this 
municipality,  bearing  2^  per  coit.  interest,  have 
been  sold  at  a  premium  in  the  open  market. 

The  City  Chamberlain  is  Richard  Croker  (sal- 
ary $25,000)  who  succeeded  William  H.  Ivins  on 
April  10.   His  report  Is  as  follows : 

Boknoe,  Ju.  1, 1S89   $18,U^0le  25 

C^i«o«lpt9,JaD.],lS8&,(oDee.n,188B...  B^S^,K3  08 

Cuh  payments   B6.S10,!08  01 

Casbnoelpts.  April  10^1880,  to  Dee.  S7, 1889  .  84,80S,M7  4T 

(^paymesta   80,100,160  S> 

Intarest  on  bank  balaaoM  rseafvad  la  tie  ran 

months  of  18S9  and  ondlted  to  slnklvftuid.  IKIJXI  11 

In  the  Finance  Department  Comptroller  The- 
odore W.  Myers  (salary  f  10^000)  signed  87,387 
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varrants  to  pay  $70,069,729.16.  The  receipts 
were  $69,876,824.04,  and  from  this  amount  $33,- 
735,498.78  was  from  taxes,  and  of  this  $27,343,- 
000  was  from  taxes  of  1689.  The  total  fimded 
debt  of  the  city  on  Dec.  27, 1889,  was  $140,6d8,- 
138.01,  and  tiie  toti^  increase  of  tlie  fonded  debt 
is  $8,258,032.55. 

The  amount  of  fees  received  at  the  re^ster's 
office  during  1889  was  $115,510.65.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  office  wore  $124,500  and  the  in- 
crease in  conveyaDces  and  mortgages  during  the 
year  was  5,613. 

Board  of  Egtlmate  and  Apportionmeflt— 
This  body  includes  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the 
President  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  As- 
sessment. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  allowed  for 
1890;  Mayoralty,  $36,000;  Common  Council, 
$76,800  ;  Finance  Department,  $284,500  ;  State 
taxes,  $4,510,641 ;  interest  on  city  debt  $5,805,- 
819 ;  redemption  of  principal  of  the  city  debt, 
$1,080,617;  armories  and  drill  rooms  —  rents, 
$50,350 ;  TBnts,  $180,572 ;  judgments,  $150.000 ; 
Law  Department,  $199,200 ;  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  $3,216,215;  Department  of  Public 
Parks,  $1,130,700;  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities and  Correction,  $1,940,100;  Health  Depart- 
ment, $392,200 ;  Police  Department,  $4,647,791 ; 
Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  $1,255,835 ;  Fire 
Department,  $3,188,543 ;  Department  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments,  $118,800;  Board  of  Education, 
$4,234,417:  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
$147,000 ;  The  Kormal  Collage,  $125,000 ;  adver- 
tising, printing,  stationery^tc.,  $246,700 ;  Muni- 
cipal Serrioe  Examining  Board,  $35,000;  coro- 
ners' salaries  and  expenses,  $C^,855;  commis- 
sioners of  accounts,  $27,500 ;  the  sheriff,  $65,700 ; 
the  register,  $125,650;  Bureau  of  Elections, 
$315,119;  preserration  of  public  records,  $40,- 
200 ;  miscellaneous,  $209,073  ;  fund  for  street 
and  park  openings,  $3(M,347 ;  salaries  —  city 
courts,  $882,900 ;  salaries— judiciary,  $1,068.840 ; 
charitable  institations,  $1,215,811;  total,  85,148,- 
097.  Dednct  general  fund,  $3,646,060.  Total, 
$32,801,187. 

Iiiaw. — The  work  in.  this  division  is  divided 
among  four  offices,  whose  chiefs  are :  Counsel  to 
the  Corporation,  William  H.  Clark  (salary,  $12,- 
000) ;  Public  Administrator,  Charles  E.  Lydecker 
(saury,  $4,000} ;  Attorney  for  Collection  of  Ar^ 
rears  of  Personal  Taxes,  Henry  Bischoff,  Jr. 
(salary,  $4,000) ;  and  Corporation  Attorney,  Louis 
Steckler  (salary,  $4,000).  During  1889  there  were 
begun  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Counsel  to  the  Cor- 
poration 673  actions  and  special  proceedings. 
Of  old  actions  and  special  proceedioga  begun 

Srior  to  Jan.  1,  1889,  there  were  terminated 
uring  the  year  844.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  new  actions  and  special  proceedings  begun 
since  Jan.  1, 1889,  were  terminated  during  the 
year.  The  collections  of  money  by  the  Coansel 
to  the  Corporation  amounted  in  the  a^reeate  to 
$336,848.65. 

Pablic  Works.— This  division  of  the  city 
government  is  under  the  charge  of  a  commis- 
sbner  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  independent  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  present  incumbent  is  Thomas  F.  Gilroy 
(salary,  $8,000).  There  are  nine  snb-bureaus  as 
follow:  1,  for  laying  water  pipes,  constructing 


sewers,  walls,  and  hydrants,  paving  stieets,  etc  ,* 
3,  for  the  collection  of  revenue  from  the  sale 
and  use  of  water ;  8,  for  the  care  of  all  prop- 
erty connected  with  the  supply  of  Croton  wa- 
ter; 4,  for  gradii^,  flagging,  curbing,  and  gutter- 
ing the  streets;  6,  for  lamps  and  gas;  6,  tta 
streets  and  roads :  7,  for  reiwirB  of  and  suppliei 
to  public  buildings,  etc. ;  8,  for  the  lemoral  of 
incumbrances ;  9,  for  the  care  of  sever& 

The  annual  report  of  the  department  contains 
the  following  6aA&: 

Od  ^>piopriat]on  Mooont  tut  iSBt  9lj;MQ,flT8  9 

Ob  lonl  fmpronmatt  ftmd   1  J83Jn*  18 

On  Croton  mtar  Aisd   IMJH  M 
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On  raTenOB  bondi  lot  water  meten   l^Ttf  » 
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During  the  year  803  contracts  were  entered 
into  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $3,934,513j2a 
The  number  of  contracts  completed  during  the 
year  was  291 ;  total  oost.  $3,128,834.82.  Aa  to 
the  water  supply,  the  r^ort  sa^ s :  The  water 
service  has  been  extended  by  laying  16  miles  of 
additional  water  mains,  making  654  miles  of 
distributing  mains  now  in  use.  The  city  now 
receives  96,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  from 
the  Croton  Aqueduct. 

The  report  sets  forth  that  212,341  square  yards 
of  pavement  have  been  relud.  In  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  sewerage  system 
38,379  lineal  feet  of  sewers,  1,374  lineal  feet  of 
culverts,  and  46  receiving  basins  were  built,  and 
the  sewerage  system  on  Manhattan  Island  now 
includes  4^'78  miles  of  sewers,  with  6,309  receiv- 
ing basins. 

There  are  in  use  on  the  struts,  parks,  places, 
docks,  and  bridges  of  the  dty  28,604  gas  lamps, 
1,331  electric  li^ts,  and  126  naphtha  Lunps. 

The  Park  Department  received  $1,120,000  for 
expenses  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment besides  the  acquisition  of  title  to 
the  new  park  lands  in  the  annexed  district  Ar^ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  sinking  the 
trac^  of  the  Port  Morris  branch  of  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  River  Railroad,  and  for  the 
extensions  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  figures  of  the  Street-Cleaning  Department 
are  as  follow  :  Expenses,  full  amount  of  appro- 
priation, $1,373,040 ;  income,  trimming  scows, 
etc.,  $57,350.  Of  ashes  and  garbage,  1,148,249 
cartloads  were  collected.  There  were  350  miles 
of  paved  street  swept  many  times,  equal  to  53,1 13 
miles  swept  once.  Of  these,  25,258  miles  of  the 
sweeping  was  done  within  the  territory  south  of 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  this  shows  that  all  the 
paved  roadways — about  125  miles — of  that  dis- 
trict have  been  swept  on  the  average  200  timu 
■  during  the  year. 

Tital  StattstleB.— The  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  the 
health  officer  of  the  port,  and  two  commission- 
ers, one  of  whom  must  have  been  for  five  years 
a  practicing  physician.  The  commissioner  that 
is  not  a  physicion  is  the  president  of  the  board. 
The  commissioners  are  as  follow  :  President, 
Charles  G.  Wilson  (f^alary  ^,000);  Dr.  Jomph 
D.  Bryant  (salary,  $4.000) ;  Health  Officer,  Wil- 
liam M.  Smith ;  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Police,  Charies  F.  MacLean.  Daring  1889  the 
Tital  statistics  were  aa  follow : 
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1889. 


10,627 
1T,1M 

sa,m 

8T,587 
14,400 


1888. 


10,411 
lT,«tH 
40.1T6 
8S,18S 
14,688 
8,880 


The  estimated  population  of  Nev  York  citr 
was  as  follows:  July  1, 1689,  1,575,073;  July  1, 
1890,  1,628,237;  for  the  week  ending  Dee.  28, 
1889, 1,594,649.  These  estimates  are  determined 
from  the  proportional  increase  between  the  State 
census  of  1875  and  the  national  census  of  1880, 
From  JuIt  1,  1889,  to  Jan.  1,  1890,  the  weekly 
increase  of  the  population  was  estimated  at  898. 

Iliero  are  four  ooroners  in  TSew  York,  elected 
hy  the  people,  and  each  is  allowed  to  appoint  a 
depatT,  who  is  always  a  physician.  Dimne  the 
year  Afichael  J.  B.  Messemer,  Ferdinand  hevj, 
Daniel  Hanly,  and  Louis  W.  Schultze  were  ooro- 
ners, and  for  their  services  each  received  $6,000. 
To  them  4,806  oases  were  sent  for  investigation. 
Of  these  8341  were  of  deaths  due  to  natural 
causes  and  966  were  matters  for  investigation. 
There  were  61  homicides  and  murders.  The  ac- 
cidents numbered  733.  There  were  182  suicides. 
During  the -latter  part  of  the  year  the  city  was 
visited  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  during 
its  prevaJence  the  death-rate  was  very  greatly 
increased  by  its  seizure  of  persons  in  failing 
health  or  those  of  advanced  years.  Indeed,  at 
no  time,  even  when  the  cholera  was  prevalent, 
had  the  mortality  been  so  high.  (See  Influenza, 
Epidemics  of.) 

Fire  Department. — This  is  under  the  control 
of  three  commissioners — Henry  D.  Purroy,  presi- 
dent, S.  Rowland  Bobbins,  and  Anthony  Eiokhoff 
(salary,  $6,000).  The  headquarters  <^  the  depart- 
ment IS  at  167  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  and  the 
chief  is  Hugh  Bonner  (salary,  $6,000).  The  re- 
port for  1889  shows  that  the  number  of  officers 
and  men  attached  to  the  department  Is  1,027,  and 
the  apparatus  of  the  force  consists  of  89  engines, 
3  flrebbata,  and  87  hook-and-Iadder  trucl^  the 
whole  being  handled  by  66  engine  companies  and 
20  hook-and-ladder  companies,  with  the  aid  of 
868  horses.  There  were  8,016  alarms  and  3,861 
fires  daring  the  year,  of  which  but  21  spread  out- 
side of  the  building  in  which  the  Are  originated. 
The  estimated  loss  on  structures  was  $1,152,694 
outside  of  $20,578,396  covered  by  insurance ;  on 
contents,  $2,939,063;  insurance,  $14,128,113.  The 
average  loss  to  each  fire  was  $1,451.08,  or  $264.26 
less  than  in  1888.  The  Bureau  of  In^Mction  of 
Buildings  reports  2,628  applications  for  new 
buildings,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $WJ396,378. 
This,  however,  includes  590  stands  for  the  cen- 
tennial parade,  costing  $63,471. 

Police. — This  department  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  four  commissioners,  who  are  appointed 
for  a  term  of  six  years  each  by  the  Mayor.  They 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  They  are 
Charles  F.  MacLean,  president ;  John  McClave, 
John  B,  Voorbi8,'and  James  J.  Martin.  The  city 
is  divided  into  35  precincts  and  one  sub-precinct, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain. The  superintendent  of  police  is  William 
Murray  (salary,  $6,000),  and  under  him  is  a  force 
of  4  inspectors,  18  surgeons,  S6  captains,  158  ser- 


geants, 40  detective  sergeants,  168  roondsmen, 
3.933  patrolmen,  and  78  doormen ;  total,  8,420: 
The  number  of  arrests  made  during  1889  was 
82,378,  antinst  85,049  for  1888. 

Electnoal  Control. — This  body  consists  of 
th  ree  commissioners — Theodore  Moss,  Jacob  Hess, 
Daniel  L.  (Jibbens — and  the  Mayor.  Their  report 
for  1869  contains  the  following  information: 
The  snbways  are  comparatively  mo  from  moist- 
ure and  gases.  The  question  of  ventilation  Is 
receiving  attention.  In  all  of  this  yearns  con- 
struction a  six-inch  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation has  been  put  into  each  manhole,  forming 
a  continuous  and  open  channel  for  the  forcing  in 
of  fresh  air  and  the  forcing  out  of  gases  and  va- 
pors. The  construction  of  snbways  up  to  Jan.  1, 
laOO^isasfoUows: 
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This  constmction  will  accommodate  u>ptDxi- 
mately  45,000  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires,  and  2,000  miles  of  electric-light  wires. 
There  are  12,808  miles  of  electrical  conductors 
now  in  the  subways,  and,  in  addition,  2,000  miles 
of  telegraph  wire  are  being  operated  in  cables  on 
the  elevated  railroads. 

Meteorologies — According  to  the  weather 
tables  for  the  year  1689,  prepared  by  Daniel  Dra- 
per (salary,  |3,600),  Director  of  the  New  York 
Meteorological  Observatory,  Central  Park,  it  ap- 
pears that,  though  the  year  was  an  nnusual  one  for 
rainfall  and  temperature,  the  climate  was  equa- 
ble. The  average  temperature  was  52'66''  Fahr, 
The  warmest  day  was  June  9,  when  the  ther- 
mometer Indicated  81*  at  4  p.  x.  The  coldest 
day  was  Feb.  24,  when  the  thermometer  indicated 
3"  at  6  A.  K.  There  was  no  zero  weather,  and 
only  on  two  days  (June  9  and  May  10)  in  the  year 
was  90°  touched.  The  total  waterfall  for  the  year 
was  67*16  inches.  Rain  fell  on  123  days  of  the 
865,  and  snow  fell  on  13  days.  The  aggregate 
snowfall  was  21  inches. 

Education. — The  board  having  control  of  this 
subject  consist  of  21  commissionera,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  and  who  serve  without 
salary.  Its  president  is  J.  Edward  Simmons. 
The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  John  Jas- 
per (salary,  $7,500).  Under  his  jurisdiction  there 
were,  during  the  year,  226  schools  or  depart- 
ments, in  which  148,881  pupils  were  taught.  The 
averagecostforeaoh  pupil  m  the  primary  schools 
for  the  year  1889  was  $15.71,  and  of  those  in  the 
grammar  schools,  $30.11.  In  addition  to  the 
public  schools,  a  nautical  school  and  48  so-called 
corporate  schools,  consisting  of  industrial  schools, 
reformatories,  orphan  asylums,  etc.,  are  eared  for 
by  the  Board  of  Education, 

During  the  year  bonds  were  issueil  for  the 
erection  of  new  school-houses  amounting  to  $1,- 
217,532.55.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment has  appropriated  for  the  employment 
of  additional  teachers  and  for  the  rent  of  new 
school-houses  during  the  coming  year  the  sum  of 
$188,000. 

Immigration. — Nine  commissioners,  six  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
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other  three  are  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  and  the  tier- 
man  Society  at  officio,  have  control  of  the  immi- 
grants arriving  at  this  port  During  1689  81S,- 
228  passengers  were  landed  at  Castle  Garden, 
against  883,595  for  1888,  a  decrease  of  68,867. 
Of  the  passengers  for  the  past  year  298,085  were 
immignnta,  woUe  the  others  were  natives  or  citi- 
zens ot  the  United  States.  The  number  of  im- 
migrants who  arrived  during  1888  was  870,833. 
The  nationalities  of  the  immigrants  are  as  fol- 
low: Ireland,  40.790;  England,  39,051;  Wales, 
816;  Scotland,  6,719;  Germany,  69,809 ;  France, 
4,433;  Russia,  37,837;  Poland,  3,876;  Switzeiv 
land,  6,753;  Sweden,  34,843;  Norway,  3,167; 
Holland,  5^;  Italy,  37,316;  Spain,  88;  Portu- 
gal, 18;  Denmark,  6,967;  Hungary,  8,889;  Aus- 
tria, 18,656;  Bohemia,  4,897;  Australia,  15;  Tur- 
key, 260;  Greece,  103;  all  others,  899. 

Political.— The  election  of  1889  was  held  on 
Nov.  5.  The  following  local  officers  were  elect- 
ed: Frank  T.  Fitzgerald,  Register;  John  H.  V. 
Arnold,  Preeident  of  the  B«ud  of  Aldermen; 
Henry  BischofC,  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Fleas ;  James  Fitzgerald,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions;  Charles  J.  Nehrbas  and 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  Justices  of  tiie  City  Court. 
Amos  J.  Cummings  was  elected  to  Congress  to 
fill  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Samuel 
S.  Cox.  A  new  Board  of  Aldermoi  was  chosen, 
of  whom  19  are  Tammanv,  2  county  Democrats, 
and  4  Republiouis.  Freoerit^  Smyth  \ra8  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  recorder.  Subsequently  a 
Bpedal  election  was  held,  on  Nov.  80,  to  choose 
a  member  of  Congress  for  the  Sixth  District,  to 
fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Frank  T.  Fitzgerald  (elected  to  the  office  of  reg- 
ister). Charles  H.  Turner  was  elected  ^  a  vote 
of  6,811  out  of  a  total  of  8,488  votes.  The  local 
elections  confirmed  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall 
in  New  York  city,  and  that  organization  has  been 
still  further  strengthened  in  its  control  by  the 
^pointment  to  omce,  by  the  Mayor,  of  members 
of  that  organization  to  various  boards  upon  which 
custom  had  dictated  the  selection  of  repreaenta- 
tives  from  all  public  foctions. 

The  WadilBgtoM  Centennial.^ The  one 
hnndredth  anniversary  of  G^rge  Waafaingtcm's 
first  inauguration  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
ceremonies  on  April  39,  80,  and  May  1,  in  New 
York  city.  This  event,  witnessed  by  more  than 
a  million  visitors,  was  the  last  of  the  series  of 
American  centennial  celebrations  that  began  in 
1875  with  that  of  the  Battle  of  Jjexfaigton.  The 
initiative  for  this  celebration  was  taken  by  the 
New  York  Historical  Sodety,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  March  4, 1884,  when  it  was  resolved  to  cele- 
brate "  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  In- 
auguration of  C^Borge  Washington,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appoint^  to  report  a  plan  "  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation." 
In  March,  1886,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopt- 
ed similar  resotntions,  and  designated  a  comnut* 
tee  to  report  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken. 
They  recommended  that  April  80, 1889,  be  made 
a  national  holiday;  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  celebration ;  and  that 
tiie  co-operation  of  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
the  Major,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  that  city, 
and  tile  GoTemors  of  all  the  States  be  invited. 


Snbseqnently  a  committee  of  twenty-five  was 
appointed,  with  James  M,  Brown  as  chairman. 
The  citizens  then  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
issued  a  call  that  resulted  in  a  meeting  on  Nov. 
10, 1887,  under  the  presidency  of  Mayor  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  when,  with  representatives  from  the 
Historical  Society,  a  general  committee  of  two 
hundred  members  was  formed,  of  whid)  Hatniltoa 
Fish  became  president,  and  Clarence  W.  Bowen 
permanent  secretary.  An  executive  committee 
was  then  chosen,  of  which  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  was 
made  chairman  and  Mr.  Bowen  secretary.  Un- 
der their  supervision  the  celebration  was  den- 
ized, of  which  the  work  was  divided  amone  the 
followingsub-oommittees :  No.  1,  PUm  and 
Hugh  J. Grant, chainium ;  Na  SLStatecL  William 
G.  Hamilton,  chairman ;  No.  8,  Genenu  GoTezn- 
ment,  John  A.  Kin(^,  chairmaD;  No.  4,  Armj 
(military  and  industrial  parade),  S.  Van  Rensse- 
laer Cruger,  chairman;  Na  6,  Navy,  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner,  chairman ;  No.  6,  Entertainment,  Stny- 
veaant  Fish,  chairman ;  No.  7,  Finance,  Bm7t<Hi 
Ivra,  chairman ;  No.  8,  Railroads  and  Transpor- 
tation, Orlando  B,  Potter,  chairman ;  No.  9,  Art 
and  Exhibition,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  chairman ; 
and  No.  10,  Literary  Exercises,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry, 
chairman.  Invitations  were  sent  to  the  Pren- 
dent  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  and  also  to  dbtingnished  catisma 
in  all  aeetions  of  the  Uniim.  ^Die  State  upro- 
priated  9326,000  for  the  oelebration,  of  wtakii 
$100,000  was  for  the  transportation  and  provis- 
ioning of  the  National  Guard,  |30,000  for  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  $55,000  for 
the  use  of  the  committee.  The  principal  thor- 
oughfares of  the  city  were  brilliantly  decorated 
wlui  the  national  colors,  and  three  triumphal 
arches  were  erected  on  Fifth  Avenne,  under 
which  the  processioi^paBaed.  One  of  these,  de- 
signed by  Stanford  Wnite,  is  to  be  permanently 
reproduced  in  stone,  at  an  expense  of  over  $100,- 
OOO,  and  is  to  stand  at  the  head  of  Washington 
S<iuare,  faoing  Fifth  Avenue.  The  homes  of 
oitisens  rivaled  each  other  in  the  beauty  of  their 
decorations,  and  even  in  the  poorer  and  remote 
diatriets  flaga  were  diaplarad  and  windom  dr^wd 
in  red,  white,  and  bine.  President  Harriam  md 
his  party  left  Waahingttm  at  ten  minutes  after 
midnight  Monday,  and  reached  Etizabeth,  N.  J., 
at  7^  the  same  morning. 

The  First  -Daj/. — The  celebration  began  with  a 
review  by  the  President  in  ElizabeUi  of  about 
4^000  men,  inelnding  militia,  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  variona  civil 
organizations.  Then  entering  a  carriage  he  was 
driven  over  the  same  route  followed  by  Washing- 
ton a  hundred  years  ago  to  Etizabethpoit.  In 
his  progress  to  the  water  side  he  had  to  pass 
under  a  living  arch  whose  outlines  were  the 
forms  of  forty-nine  young  girls  in  white,  who 
held  banners,  representing  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Umon,  and  as  be  passed  they  flnng 
down  upon  him  showers  of  roses,  thus  reprodno- 
ing  a  feature  of  Washington's  reception  when  on 
'  his  way  to  be  inaugurated.  At  Elizabethport 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  taken  on  board  of  the  United 
States  steamer  "  Despatch,'*  and  the  ladies,  the 
Governors,  and  committee-men  embarked  on  the 
steamboats    Siring"  "Erastaa  Wiman,**  and 
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**HonmoatlL"  Amid  the  bootning  of  guns,  the 
screeching  of  steam  Thistles,  the  waving  of  flags, 
and  the  oheerinK  of  the  people,  both  on  the  boats 
and  on  shore,  uie  party  set  ont  for  New  York 
city.  Meanwhile  in  the  upper  bay  the  finest 
naval  display  ever  seen  in  ite  waters  was  being 
formed.  From  Bedlow's  Island  to  Bobbin's  Re«c 
were  ranged  in  parallel  rows  the  participating 
vessels.  Anchored  in  line  nearest  the  citv  were 
the  representatlTestMt  the  naw  nary  and  the  old 
historic  men-of-war  beginning  with  theflag-ship 
"  Chicago,"  and  followed  by  the  "  Kearsarge,'* 
•'Yantic,'*  *" Essex,"  "Broohiyn,"  "Atlanta," 
"Jamestown,"  "Janiata,"  "Yorktown,"  and 
"  Boston  " ;  then  came  the  revenue  division  and 
harbor  tugs,  ending  with  the  yachts,  including 
those  from  the  Kew  York,  Atlantic,  Corinthian, 
Seawanhaka,  American,  and  Larchmont  clubs 
headed  by  the  steam  yacht  "  Electra."  Back  of 
these  and  hi  front  of  them  was  the  merchant 
marine  arranged  in  double  columns.  The  Gk>r- 
emment  vessels  were  trimmed  with  a  rainbow 
decoration  of  flags  reaching  over  the  maat  tops 
from  bow  to  stem,  and  the  other  vessels  were  re- 
splendent with  oolors  and  flags.  The  entire  fleet, 
alvided  into  ten  squadrons,  was  oommanded  l:^ 
Admiral  David  Porter  of  the  United  States  navy. 
Aboat  noon  the  clouds  threatening  rain  cleared, 
and  the  sun  came  out,  shining  in  full  glory  on 
the  scene.  Soon  the  bine  flag  of  the  President 
was  seen  on  the  "  Despatch,"  emerging  from  the 
Kills,  and  swiftly  the  ooat  made  its  way  between 
the  two  lines  up  the  in  front  of  uie  city  to 
the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  on  East  river. 
As  the  boat  passed  the  naval  vessels,  the  yards 
were  manned  and  the  salute  of  twenty-one  guns, 
in  honor  of  the  President,  flred  while  the  colors 
were  dipped.  The  banks  of  smoke  soon  obscured 
the  view,  and  when  they  had  passed  away  the 
"  Despatch  "  was  anchored  off  Wall  Street.  Here 
the  President  was  met  by  a  barge  manned  by 
twelve  retired  sea-captidns,  all  members  of  the 
Hew  York  Marine  Society,  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  Ambrose  Snow,  and  rowed  ashore,  where  he 
was  received  by  Hamilton  Fish,  attended  by 
OoT.  David  B.  Hill  and  Mayor  Hugh  J,  Grant. 
A  procession,  commanded  by  CoL  Floyd  Clarkson, 
including  several  companies  of  regulars,  veteran 

of  the'So^^T^^ROTolution,  escorted  the  Pre^ 
Ident  to  the  K(]uitable  Building,  130  Broadway, 
where  a  reception  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Lawyers'  Club,  and  upward  of  3,000  persons — citi- 
zens of  distinction  who  were  specially  invited — 
were  presented  to  him,  including  visitmg  govern- 
ors 01  thirty  States  and  Territories,  who  were  in- 
troduced to  him  in  the  order  in  which  the  States 
or  Territories  that  they  represented  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Union.  After  an  elaborate  luncheon, 
presided  over  by  Hamilton  Fish,  the  procession 
reformed  and  escorted  the  President  up  Broad- 
way to  the  City  Hall.  In  front  of  this  Duilding 
were  ranged  double  rows  of  girls,  two  from  each 
of  the  female  grammar  sohooLs,  and  thirteen 

CDg  ladies,  representing  the  original  States, 
a  the  Kew  York  Kormal  Coll^.  As  the 
President  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  ad- 
vanced np  the  steps  between  the  girls,  flowers 
were  strewed  in  his  pathway,  and  on  reaching  the 
inside  of  the  building  he  was  received  with  an 
address  of  welcome  from  a  member  of  the  senior 


class  of  the  Normal  College.  Passing  into  the 
Governor's  room,  and  supported  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Major,  the  President  received  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city,  of  Vhom  more  than  fi,000  passed 
before  him.  At  6  o'clock  the  doors  were  closed 
and  Mr.  Harrison  was  driven  to  the  residence  of 
the  Vice-President,  whose  guest  he  was,  and  on 
that  evening  he  was  entertained  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  by  Stuyvesant  Fish.  The 
fiestivities  of  the  day  dosed  with  a  grand  ball 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  the 
Prendent  arrived  after  ten  o'clock,  and  the  cere- 
monies then  b^ian  with  a  quadrille  of  honor,  in 
which  it  was  mtended  that  only  those  should 
join  who  were  descended  from  participants  in 
the  similar  dance  led  by  George  Washington  the 
week  after  his  inauguration.  Under  the  broad 
bands  of  red,  white,  and  blue  cloth  that  fell  in 
luxurious  curves  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  to 
the  uppermost  gallerv  of  this  most  beantifol 
building  were  gathered  more  than  10,000  people. 
Representatives  of  famiUes  whose  names  are 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  country,  men 
of  reputation  in  every  art,  science,  and  trade,  and 
woman  of  sarpassing  beauty  made  this  audience 
the  moat  distinguished  oneerar  seen  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  new  worid. 

Hhe  Second  Day.— This  day,  the  actual  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration,  opened  with  artillery 
salutes  at  sunrise.  The  exercises  pertaining  to 
the  celebration  began  with  a  special  religious 
service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  the  President 
and  Vice-President  were  received  hr  the  two 
wardens,  Stephen  P.  Nash  and  Allan  Gamp- 
bell,  and  escorted  to  the  pew  which  Washington 
occupied  during  his  residence  in  New  York  city. 
A  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  prepared 
for  this  service.  Only  those  specially  invited 
were  able  to  gain  access  to  the  chapel,  and  they 
were  received  by  an  aisle  committee  whose  mem- 
bers were  descendants  of  ffunilies  of  historic 
prominenoe.  Ex-Preridents  Hayes  and  Clev^ 
land,  members  ttf  the  Cabinet,  Senators,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  New  York  State  and  municipal 
governments,  governors  of  States,  Gen.  Sherman, 
and  citizens  of  distinction  were  present.  As 
President  Harrison  entered  the  chapel  the  con- 
gregation  rose  to  their  feet,  and,  in  respect,  after 
tiie  exercises,  they  remained  seated  until  he  had 
left  the  building.  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  began  the  services  by  reading  sev- 
eral sefections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
lessons  were  read  bv  Bishop  Littlejohn  of  Long 
Island  and  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee.  Then 
followed  the  address,  by  Bishop  Potter  of  New 
York,  and  the  closing  prayers  were  read  by  Rev. 
James  Mulchahey,  the  rector  of  the  chapeL 
Meanwhile,  similar  services  of  an  approprute 
character  were  held  In  other  churches  by  their 
respective  clergy.  The  purely  literary  exercises 
followed  at  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury,  cm 
the  comer  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets ;  a  plat- 
form had  been  erected  over  the  very  spot  wnere 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  a  century 
ago.  The  same  chair  in  which  he  sat  was  there, 
and  the  same  Bible  on  which  he  was  sworn  was 
likewise  there  on  a  table  once  owned  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  and  now  the  property  of  his 
descendants.  A  vast  multitude  of  people  were 
gathered  to  witness  the  ceremonies,  and  on  the 
platform  was  the  venerable  Kz-Vice-President 
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Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  be- 
sides the  visitors  of  distinction  who  had  followed 
the  President  in  carriages  from  St  Paul's  Chapel. 
The  assembly  was  calted  to  order  by  Hamilton 
Fish,  who  presented  the  chairman  o"f  the  occa- 
sion, Elbridge  T.  Gerry.  A  prayer  was  then 
offered  by  Rer.  Richard  S.  Storra,  after  which 
CUtrance  W.  Bowea  read  a  poem  entitled  "  Tbe 
Vow  of  Washin^n,"  written  by  John  G.  Whit* 
tier  for  the  occasion,  and  then  followed  an  oration 
by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  When  this  was  delivered 
Mr.  GeriT  introduced  the  President,  who  replied 
very  briefly,  saying  :  "  We  have  come  into  the  se- 
rious, but  always  inspiring,  presence  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  the  mcarnation  of  dnty,  and  he 
teaches  ns  to-day  this  great  lesson— that  those 
who  would  associate  their  names  with  events 
that  shall  outlive  a  century  can  only  do  so  by 
consecration  to  duty."  Then  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archbishop,  Michael  A.  Corrigan,  in  the  pur- 

§Ie  robes  of  his  high  office,  pronounced  tbe  bene- 
iction.  The  President  was  driven  to  the  stand 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  Madison  Square,  from 
where  he  reviewed  the  passing  troops,  who 
formed  the  greatest  military  procession  ever 
witnessed  in  New  York  oitv.  In  numbers  it  ex- 
ceeded the  army  first  called  out  by  President 
Lincoln  to  suppress  the  Bebetiion,  The  line  of 
march, was  up  Broadway  to  Waverhr  Place,  thence 
np  Fifth  Avenue  to  Fourteenth  Street,  where  a 
detour  was  made  to  Broadway,  around  Union 
Square,  and  back  through  Fifteenth  Street  into 
Fifth  Avenue,  following  that  thorou^fare  to 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  where  the  procession  dis- 
banded. The  chief  marshal  was  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  United  States  army,  John 
M.  ^hofield,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  t^e  pa- 
rade, followed  by  a  brilliant  staff  including 
twenty-three  aids,  chosen  from  as  many  differ- 
ent States,  each  of  which  had  sent  its  represen- 
tative to  take  part  in  the  celebration.  The  pro- 
cession was  divided  into  three  divisions.  At 
the  head  of  the  first  was  the  entire  battalion 
of  cadetji  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  The  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  these  four  hundred  men  as  they  swept 
up  the  avenues  gained  for  them  the  continuous 
applause  of  the  people.  The  naval  brigade  of 
l,Si90  men,  inolnding  marines,  naval  apprentioee, 
and  boys  from  tbe  training  ships,  followed,  and 
then  came  the  regulars  in  their  blue  uniform, 
nearly  1,200,  with  representative  detachments  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  second  di- 
vision was  composed  of  the  States'  militiA  ar^ 
ranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  States  had  rati- 
fied the  Constitution.  At  the  head  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  each  State  rode  its  governor  and 
bis  staff.  Delaware  came  first  with  450  men,  led 
by  Gov.  Biggs,  followed  by  Gov.  Beaver,  who 
having  lost  a  leg  in  the  civil  war  was  strapped 
to  his  saddle,  with  the  Pennsylvania  contingent 
of  7,200  men.  New  Jersey,  represented  by  4,000 
men,  led  by  Gov.  Green,  was  next.  Geor;na  sent 
only  50  men,  but  these  were  commanded  by  Gov. 
Gordon,  whose  record  is  that  of  a  brave  soldier. 
Then  came  Gov.  Bulkeley  of  Connecticut  with 
050  men,  including  the  brilliantly  uniformed 
Hartford  Foot  Guards.  Gov.  Ames,  escorted  by 
two  corps  of  Boston  cadets,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  MassaobosetUi  troops,  1,500  strong,  among 
whom  were  the  ancient  and  honorable  artillery 


of  Boston,  Maryland  sent  its  famous  Fifth  Regi- 
ment with  Gov.  Jackson  and  600  mm.  South 
Carolina  followed,  360  strong,  under  Gov.  Rich* 
ardson,  who  waa  escorted  by  the  Washingtoa 
Li^ht  Infantry  who  brought  with  them  the  his- 
toric Eutaw  fiag  which  they  carried  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Then  came  1,300  soldiers  bom  Nev 
Hampshire  with  Gov.  Sawyer  at  their  head.  G«*. 
Fitzhuf^  Lee  rode  in  front  of  the  1,000  men  tbst 
Virginia  sent,  among  whom  were  the  Bichmcpod 
Light  Blues  who  organized  in  1789.  New  York 
had  18,223  men  in  line,  with  Gov.  Hill  at  thdr 
head.  The  famous  Seventh  Regiment  came  fiist, 
and  the  well  known  Twenty-second,  Twmtr- 
third,  atul  Sixty-ninth  Begimenta,  and  the  Old 
Guard  were  recognized.  North  Carolina  was  rep- 
resented by  Gov  Fowle  with  160  men,  and  Bhoae 
Island  sent  her  detachment  of  400  soldiers  with 
Gov.  Taft  Following  these  was  Got.  Bockuer 
of  Fort  Donelson  fame  with  300  mm  from  Ken- 
tucky. Gov.  Foraker  and  3,500  troops  from  Ohio 
were  next,  and  then  Louisiana  came,  180  strong, 
with  representatives  of  the  New  Orleans  Wsd- 
inton  Artillery,  whose  colors  bear  the  names  of 
fifty  battles,  and  belongs  to  the  early  histotr  of 
the  State.  Missouri  was  represented  Got. 
Francis  and  800  of  its  State  troops.  Midiigu 
sent  Gov.  Luce  with  115  men.  The  Washington 
Light  Infantry,  with  its  white  uoiforni,  and 
other  militia  from  the  District  of  Colnmbia  were 
present,  700  strong.  Forty  of  the  Ocala  BiSet 
from  Florida,  and  a  conUngent  of  the  Bdkoqi 
Rifles  from  Texas  were  in  une.  West  Ti^inti 
sent  Gov.  Wilson  uid  300  of  its  militia  to  join 
the  procession.  The  third  division  consisted  o( 
10,000  men,  representing  various  posts  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  These  wete  led 
by  Department  Commander  Harrison  Claric  and 
the  National  Commander-in-Chief,  William  Wa^ 
ner.  A  battalion  of  the  Loyal  Lenon,  some 
100  in  number,  commanded  by  CoL  William  t 
Chureh,  were  the  last  of  the  line.  In  all.  it  it 
estimated  that  over  60.000  persons  took  part  in 
the  parade.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
displays  of  flreworl^  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
civic  authorities,  took  place  at  Battenr  Pari.  Ct- 
nal  Street  Park,  Tompkins  Square,  Washimrtw 
S<}uare,  Union  Square,  Central  Park  Flasa,  But 
Biver  Park,  and  Mount  Morris  Sqnar&  Tbt 
German  musical  societies  from  New  York  and 
vicinity,  fifty  in  number,  gave  together  a  larn 
open-air  concert  in  Madison  Square.  Reinbofd 
Schmelz  directed  a  band  of  75  pieces,  and  began 
the  music  with  the  plying  of  the  grand  march 
from '^Tannbauser.'*  Then  2,000  voices  sane  Um 
"  Jubilee  Overture  "  under  the  leadershipof  Theo- 
dore Thomas.  The  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  "BtH 
Columbia,"  and  the  "Jubilee  Choms "  followed, 
ending  with  the  "  American  National  Hymn." 
the  chorus  of  which  was  taken  up  hy  the  vast 
multitude  who  had  come  to  listen,  and  the  great 
square  ram;  with  the  music  till  the  last  note, 
when  it  faded  away  as  the  concert  ended  and  tbe 
people  turned  their  &ceB  homeward.  Tbeercntd 
the  evening,  however,  was  the  Inaaguration  Cen- 
tennial Banquet,  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Offf* 
House.  The  entire  auditorium  of  this  great  build- 
ing had  been  boarded  over,  and  where,  on  the 
evening  before  the  dancing  had  taken  plsce,  36 
tables  were  now  arranged  in  rows.  At  o  o^dodk 
President  Harrison,  leaning  on  the  mad  JUjv 
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GiBiit,  entered  the  hall,  and  as  he  advanced  the 
guests  raised  their  voices  in  cheers  of  welcome, 
while  the  band  added  its  recognition  by  playing 
"HaU  to  the  Chief."  At  the  head  of  the  presi- 
dential table  sat  Mayor  Grant,  as  the  host  of  the 
occasion  and  the  official  representative  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  On  his  right  was  President 
Harrison,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief-Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Qen.  Sohofleld,  Senator 
Evarts,  Ex-President  Hayes,  Bish<^  Potter,  Sec- 
retary Proctor,  and  Oen.  Sherman ;  while  on  his 
left  were  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Lienten- 
ant-Gh>vemor,  Judge  Andrews,  Admiral  Porter, 
Senator  Hiscoz,  Ez-President  Cleveland,  Speaker 
Cole,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  and  Clarence  W.  Bbwen ; 
and  facing  him  was  Elbridge  T.Gerry.  The  boxes 
above  the  hall  were  filled  with  iBdie&  whose 
presence  in  their  evening  costuraee  added  beauty 
to  the  scene  and  inspiration  to  the  speakers. 
Among  the  special  guests,  besides  Mrs.  Harrison, 
were  the  following  ladles  who  had  been  mis- 
tresses at  the  White  Hottse:  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  McElroy,  and  Mrs.  Cleveland.  Grace 
was  asked  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  after  the  ban- 
quet Mayor  Grant  introduced  Got.  Hill,  who 
made  the  "Address  of  Welcome."  The  toast  of 
"  George  Washington  "  was  drank  in  silence  as 
the  gnesbi  stood.  In  regular  order  the  following 
toasts  were  then  called  and  responded  to :  "  The 
People  of  the  tlnited  States,"  Grover  Cleveland  ; 
"  The  States,"  Pitzhugh  Lee  ;  "  The  Federal 
Constitution,"  Melville  W.  Fuller ;  "The  House 
of  RepreseDtatiTea,"  James  G.  Blaine  (omitted 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blune);  ''The 
Senate,"  John  W.  Daniel;  "The  Presidency," 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes ;  "  The  Judiciary,"  William 
M.  Evarts ;  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  William 
T.  Sherman ;  "  Our  Schools  and  Colleges," 
Charles  W.  Eliot ;  "  Our  Literature,"  James 
R.  Lowell;  and  " The  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," Benjamin  Harrison.  At  the  tables  were 
places  for  800  persons,  and  over  6,000  were  pres- 
ent in  the  house  during  the  lunquet. 

The  Third  Day, — Like  its  predecessors,  the 
day  opened  with  artillery  salut^  from  the  forts 
and  national  4'essels  in  tne  harbor.  Essentially, 
however,  this  day  was  given  over  to  the  people, 
and  its  particular  feature  was  the  civic  parade, 
planned  and  directed  by  Gen.  Daniel  Butteifleld, 
who  was  its  gnud  manshal.  The  line  of  march 
was  from  Finy-Seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
downward,  along  the  same  route  as  before,  to 
Canal  Street  and  Broadway,  where  it  disbanded. 
The  President,  Vice-President,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  citizens  spe- 
cially invited  assembled  on  the  reviewing  stand, 
on  Fifth  Avenue  opposite  Madison  Square,  at  10 
o'clock.  At  the  head  of  the  line  marched  Mayor 
Grant,  who  stopped  in  front  of  the  grand  stand 
and  handed  to  the  President  a  silver  cylinder, 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  prettily  chased  and 
bearing  the  inscription :  "1789  Centennial  Cele- 
bration, 1680.  Civic  and  Industrial  Parada  Ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Civic,  Indostrial,  and  Commercial  Bodies  ot 
New  York  City.  Daniel  Butterfleld,  Chief  Mai^ 
shall;  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Mayor."  Within  the  cyl- 
inder was  a  scroll  of  parchment  several  feet  lon|; 
on  which  was  engrossed  an  address  to  Mr.  Harn- 
BOn  that  was  signed  by  more  than  one  hundred 
citizens  of  New  York  city.   This  ceremony  over, 


Mayor  Grant  took  his  place  at  the  side  of  the 
President,  and  the  procession,  headed  by  Gen. 
Butterfleld  and  his  large  staff,  advanced, 
educational  division,  led  by  J.  Edward  Simmons, 
President  of  tiie  Board  of  Education,  came  first, 
Helenitions  from  Columbia  College,  the  College 
of  Pbysicans  and  Surgeons,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  University, 
the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  public 
schools  followed.  Then  came  the  militwy  or- 
ganizations of  foreign-bom  dtizens;  French, 
German,  Irish,  Italian,  Scotch,  Swiss,  and  other 
bodies  were  represented.  Harry  Howard  led  the 
division  of  firemen  which  included  the  old  vol- 
nnteer  companies,  not  only  of  New  York  city  but 
of  Philadelphia  and  other  adjacent  cities.  From 
the  primitive  hos»oart,  through  the  various  de- 
velopments, to  the  modem  engine  propelled  by 
steam,  the  different  varieties  of  fire-extinguish- 
ing machine  passed  before  the  reviewing  stand. 
The  Irish  division  followed,  including  two  thou- 
sand members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibe> 
nians.  Then  the  Tammany  Braves,  led  by  Gen. 
John  Cochrane,  once  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, passed  down  the  avenue.  The  many 
trades  sent  their  associations  including  the 
bakers,  the  butchers,  the  piano-forte  makers,  the 
plasterers,  and  maoy  others,  dressed  in  the  pecul- 
iar dress  of  their  respective  pursuits.  At  various 
intervals  large  floats  appeared  in  the  line  of  the 
procession.  Of  these  some  were  historic,  repre- 
senting such  subjects  as  "  John  Smith  ana  his 
Party,  1607  " ;  "  Hendrik  Hudson  and  his  Crew, 
1609^ ;  "  WOliarn  Penn  and  the  Quakeis,  1682  " ; 
"  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776  " ;  "  Wash- 
ington crossing  the  Delaware,  1776  " ;  "  The  In- 
auguration of  the  First  President,  1789."  Others 
were  suggestive  of  the  times,  such  as  "  The  Press 
and  Public  Opinion,"  consisting  of  a  Washington 
hand-press  and  a  modem  press  worked  by  elec- 
tricity, on  both  of  which  circulars  were  printed 
and  distributed  along  the  route.  **Th»  Kinder- 
garten," showing  children  grouped  around  a 
monument  to  Froebel  and  at  work  at  basting  and 
braiding,  "  Civil  Engineering,"  and  "  Architect- 
ure," were  represented  by  followers  of  these  pro- 
fessions at  work.  Still  others  were  of  allegori- 
cal ctiaracter, among  which  were "  Arion,"  "Bac- 
chus," "Prince  Camival,"  aud  "Christmas," 
from  whose  titles  an  idea  can  be  gathered  of 
what  they  were  like.  "  The  Brewery,"  "  the  Bak- 
ery," "Artificial  Mineral  Waters,"  are  typical  of 
those  which  symbolized  trades.  "  The  German 
Opera"  and  "Wagner  Opera"  wore  living  tab- 
leaus  of  scenes  from  the  works  of  great  composers, 
and  were  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  floats. 
Upward  of  75,000  peraons  took  part  in  the  pa- 
rade. The  presidential  party  left  for  Washing- 
ton early  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  the  evening  a 
municipal  banquet  was  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  m  Brooklyn,  over  which  Mayor  Chapin,  of 
that  city,  presided.  Over  five  hundred  guests 
were  present,  who  listened  to  speeches  miSe  by 
eminent  citizens  in  response  to  appropriate 
toasts.  Daring  the  same  evening  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  gave  a  recep- 
tion to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  chief  justice  and  several  of 
his  associates  were  present,  and  were  received  by 
the  president  of  the  club,  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
With  this  event  the  celebration  closed.  During 
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seTeral  weeks  a  Washington  loan  exhibition  of 
historical  portraits  and  relics  were  held  in  the 
assemblj  rooms  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  In  commemoration  of  the  celebration  a 
medal  was  designed  by  Augustas  St  Gaadens 
and  modeled  under  his  direct  supervision  by 
Philip  Martiny, 

Xiiteratwe. — "  The  Century  Magazine  "  de- 
voted its  April  issue  largely  to  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  Washington  CentennioL  Likewise 
the  December,  1888,  the  February  and  March, 
1889,  issues  of  **The  Magazine  of  American 
History  "  were  given  up  to  historical  papers  per- 
taining to  the  event  These  were  reprinted  in 

Simphlet  form.  The  "  New  York  Mail  and 
spress "  published  on  April  27  a  "  Centennial 
number  "  and  the  "  Evening  World  "  of  April  80 
was  printed  on  specially  prepared  red,  white,  and 
blue  paper.  The  "San  and  Shade"  for  May, 
1889,  contained  illustrations  reproduced  from 
photographs  of  the  principal  events  of  the  cele- 
bration. The  articles  contained  in  "The  New 
TOTfc  Tribune  "  of  April  29,  80,  and  May  1,  were 
rented  as  a  "  Tribune  Extra."  Clarence  W. 
Bowen,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  has  in  preparation  a  work  giving  a 
full  accnunt  of  the  oelebration,  inoluding  a  ae- 
Boription  of  the  original  inaugnration  one  hun- 
dred years  ago :  also  of  the  semi-centennial  fifty 
years  ago;  ana  a  history  of  all  the  preliminary 
work,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  celebration. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  45  members,  nominated  for  life  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
95  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years 
under  the  ^stem  of  manaood  suSn^  The 

f resent  ministry  took  office  in  October,  1887.  The 
'reraier  is  Sir  Harry  Atkinson ;  G.  F.  Richard- 
son is  Minister  of  liinds,  Mines,  and  Immigra- 
tion ;  T.  Fergus  is  Minister  of  Justice  and  De- 
fense; a.  Mitahelson  is  Minister  for  Public 
Works  and  Native  Afbirs;  Sir  F.  Whitaker  is 
Attorney-General ;  and  SL  C.  J.  Stevens  is  Min- 
ister in  the  Legislative  Council  without  portfo- 
lio. Q,  Fisher,  Minister  of  Elducation  and  Cus- 
toms, having  disajpeed  with  his  colleagues  on 
various  matters,  resigned  early  in  1889,  and  Capt. 
W.  Russell  has,  joined  them  in  his  place.  T. 
W.  Hislop,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  having  been 
censured  by  &  parliamentary  committee  for  inter- 
fering with  one  of  the  district  judges,  resigned 
his  portfolio,  and  also  his  seat  for  Oamam,  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1889.  He  was  re-elected, 
and  has  taken  his  place  as  Minister  of  Education 
and  Customs,  Capt.  Russell  being  Colonial  Sec- 
retary. Late  in  1889,  the  Earl  of  Onslow  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Jervois  as  Governor. 

Area  and  Popalatlon. — The  area  of  the  isl- 
ands is  66.710320  acres,  of  which  18,914,870  acres 
had  been  alienated  before  the  dose  of  1887.  Dur- 
ing 1887  and  1888  there  was  an  exodus  of  popu- 
lation, rising  often  to  as  many  as  2,000  a  month, 
chiefly  to  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  But 
in  lw9  it  not  only  stopped,  but  in  the  latter 
months  turned.  The  population,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
oris, in  1888  was  606,371. 

Finances. — The  debt  of  the  colony  in  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  amounted  to  £35,536,881,  deduction 
being  made  of  the  accrued  sinking  fund.  The 
debt  per  head  of  the  population  was  nearly  £60; 


More  than  two  thlrdfl  of  the  liabilities  wen  in- 
curred for  immigration  and  public  works.  Un- 
der the  premiership  of  Sir  Julius  Vogd,  the  ool< 
ony  b(^Dwed  till  at  last  the  Londoa  mcawy 
market  was  closed  to  it.  The  ministiy  nnder 
which  the  public  debt  had  been  incurred  wis 
compelled  to  hand  over  to  another  the  toak  at 
devising  new  taxes  to  restore  the  financial  equi- 
librium. The  public  and  private  debts  togetlier 
reach  the  sum  of  £89,600,000;  but  the  unsold 
land  is  aooounted  worth  £118,000,000  ;  mrrate 
capital,  £83,000,000 ;  and  the  state  r&ilroada,  tele- 
graphs, and  other  property,  £19,000,000.  The 
total  revenue  in  ImS  was  £4,109,815,  inctading 
£2,031,658  raised  by  taxation— L  &.  £3  7&  id, 
per  head.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  £3,962,913,  including  £1,866,111,  the  an- 
nual charge  on  the  public  debt  of  $86,971,771. 
The  railways  paid,  between  March,  1888,  and 
March,  18W,  S-VO  par  cent  on  the  oa^tal  in- 
vested in  them,  while  in  the  previous  nnaneial 
year  they  earned  onlv  2'80  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
earlier  loans  at  a  hlgn  interest  have  been  reisBoed 
at  ^  per  cent,  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

Baflroadg,  Telegraphs,  and  PosMMBoe.— 
Two  oonsiderahle  railways  during  these  three 
years  have  been  begun  by  private  eompanisa  ca 
the  srctem  <A  land  grants  from  the  public  estatK 
The  Wellington  -  Manawatu  line  has  been  eom- 

Eleted,  and  had  successful  sales  of  some  of  its 
inds.  The  Midland  line,  to  join  Westland  and 
Canterbury,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 
But  a  bill  to  place  the  Otago  Central  line  on  the 
same  footing  was  thrown  out  The  railroads  in 
1888  had  a  total  length  of  1^1  miles.  Hieir 
cost  was  about  £16,(W0,000.  The  post-office,  in 
1887,  transmitted  39,877,774  letters  and  15,381,- 
323  newspapers.  On  Jan.  1, 1888,  the  tel^raph 
lines  had  a  total  length  of  4,646  milce,  with  11,- 
87S  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  dispatches  in 
1887  was  1,835,394 

Commerce. — The  value  of  imports  in  1887 
was  £6,245,616;  of  exports,  £6,866,169.  The 
wool  export  was  £8,821,074 ;  gold,  £747,878 ; 
grain  and  flour,  £4^970 ;  frozen  meat,  £455- 
870;  Kauri  gum,  £362,484;  hides,  skin^  and 
leather,  £239,478.  The  capital  invested  m  mann- 
factories  in  1885  amounted  to  £6,697,117;  the 
number  of  persons  employed  was  25,C^  Nev 
Zealand  is  now  emerging  from  a  period  of  de- 
pression, which  was  part  of  the  general  current 
of  commercial  depression  throosnout  tiie  world, 
bnt  it  had  also  special  and  locsl  causes  to  pro- 
long it ;  these  were  a  reaction  from  a  period  of 
over-specnlation  in  land,  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
her  great  steples,  wool  and  wheat,  and  the  great 
debt  necessitating  increased  taxation.  The  chief 
causes  of  the  change  are  the  rise  in  the  price  d 
wool  and  wheat  in  Burcman  mark^  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  trade  in  frosen  mutton,  the  new 
demand  for  New  Zealand  flax,  or  hemp,  the  ex- 

Snsion  of  her  Australian  markets  for  daiiv  and 
'm  produce  through  great  droughts  and  fail- 
ure 01  crops  in  Australia,  a  succession  of  fine 
seasons  and  crops,  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
local  indnstries,  the  disappearance  of  the  de- 
pression in  England  and  the  restored  oonfidenoe 
in  the  Bank  of  Ifew  Zealand,  which,  afterpassing 
its  dividend  and  otherwise  facing  ite  difiBculties, 
has  again  b^run  to  pqr  dividmou  and  add  to  its 
reserve  fund. 
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The  imports  have  eone  down  from  £7,479,921 
in  1885  to  £5,941,900  in  1888,  the  significance  o{ 
this  being  that  fewer  railways  are  being  built  at 
public  expense,  and  the  country  is  relying  more 
and  more  on  its  own  manufactures.  The  exports 
rose  from  £6,819,939  in  1885  to  £7,767.325  in 
1888.  and  the  results  are  still  better  in  1889. 
chiefly  because  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  wool, 
vhea^  and  hemp,  and  the  development  of  the 
frozen  -  mutton  trade.*  Thu9,  wnile  the  im- 
ports per  head  of  population  {excluding  Maoris) 
have  roceded  in  those  years  from  £18  4*.  fid.  to 


failed,  but,  uniting  with  the  economists,  they 
were  able  to  curtaif  the  expenditure  upon  it  to 
a  slight  extent. 

In  the  session  of  1889  there  was  a  struggle 
over  a  representation  bill  that  gives  the  counii^ 
districts  a  third  more  representatives  than  the 
towns.  During  the  contest,  which  ended  in  the 
passage  of  the  Government's  bill,  the  House  once 
remained  in  session  for  76  hours. 

The  Government  has  been  put  to  considerable 
expense  in  guarding  against  the  threatened  up- 
rising of  the  Maoris,  who  accuse  the  whites  of 


OAirrXBBnBT  OOLLXQH,  CHHURVHUBCH,  HKW  ZULUfD. 


£0  I6«.  4d.,  the  exports  have  advanced  from 
£12  1<.  5d.  to  £12  16«.  Id.;  and  the  rise  is  more 
significant  when  it  is  considered  that  the  exporis 
had  gone  down  as  low  as  £11  Qa.  Sd.  per  head  in 
the  year  1886. 

The  Exiiibitlon.— There  was  opened  at  the 
end  of  November,  1889,  the  New  Zealand  and 
South  Seas  Exhibition  at  Dunedin,  the  largest 
exhibition  yet  held  in  thecountrj-.  The  journal- 
ists who  have  visited  it  have  expressed  surprise 
at  the  advance  made  by  the  country  and  pleas- 
ure at  the  gathering  sounds  of  prosperity  through- 
out it.  The  harvests  of  the  year  promise  to  be 
excellent  and  the  prices  of  all  produce  and  stock 
are  high;  while  native  industries  are  rapidly 
displacing  foreign  manufactures. 

Legislation. — In  1888  the  Protectionist  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  united  with  the  ministry 
against  its  own  Free-tnule  followers,  and  helped 
it  to  raise  the*  tariff  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
chiefly  on  kinds  of  goods  that  are  or  might  Iw 
manufactured  in  the  colony.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  present  system  of 
education  to  ctiange  its  secular  character ;  it 
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breaking  treaty  engagements  and  of  robbing 
them  of  their  lands.  Te  Kooti,  a  leader  of  the 
natives,  was  expected  in  February  to  attack  the 
Poverty  Bay  district,  which  the  Maoris  claimed 
Bt<  their  own,  and  which  whites  had  seized  and 
occupied  with  the  aid  of  colonial  troops.  Toward 
the  end  of  February  Te  Kooti  was  arrested  while 
on  his  wav  home,  and  was  taken  to  Auckland 
and  committed  to  jail. 

NICARAUrA,  a  republic  in  Central  Amer- 
ica; area,  51,600  square  miles;  population,  in 
1886.  262,372. 

(lOTcrnment. — The  President  is  Dr.  Roberto 
S*icasa,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  March 
1, 1891.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following 
ministers:  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Don  Isidro  Urlecho;  Interior,  Seflor  Bar- 
rios; Wftr,Don  David  Osorno;  Public  Works  and 
Communications,  Sefior  Gonzalez.  The  Nicara- 
guaii  Minister  at  Washington  is  Dr.  Iloracio 
Guzman:  the  Consul-General  at  New  York, 
Alexander  Cotheal ;  the  American  Consul  at 
Managua  is  D,  Bernard  Macauley;  at  Greytown, 
William  A.  Brown. 
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Flnueea.— The  Income  in  1888  was  $8,339,963 
and  the  outlay  18,090,184.  In  June  the  Govern- 
ment granted  a  concession  to  Manuel  Calderon 
for  establishing  a  new  bank  at  Managua. 

The  Army. — The  effective  strength  of  the 
permanent  army  in  1889  was  1,300  men,  with  a 
reserve  of  10,000  and  a  National  Guard  of  5,000. 

Postal  Serrioe.— The  number  of  postM>flioes 
in  1889  was  51.  The  receipts  Were  931,107.  and 
the  expenses  $69,010. 

Telegraphs.— In  1888  there  were  58  offices  in 
operation,  the  receipts  amounting  to  $43,832 
and  the  expenses  to  $133,463.  On  Oct  2,  1888, 
the  Government  made  a  contract  with  Seflor  V. 
Cuenca  Ureus  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  between 
Nicaragua  and  New  York  via  the  We^  Indies. 
It  will  connect  with  a  cable  projected  between 
Cu^  the  Canary  Islands,  uid  Spain. 

Railroads.— The  two  lines  in  operation  are 
the  one  connecting  Corinto  with  Momotorabo 
vut  Ohinandega  and  Leon,  and  the  one  between 
Managua  and  Granada  via  Masaya.  A  line  of 
stages  is  to  compete  with  the  latter,  at  a  rate  of 
fai^  25  per  cent  below  those  chai^^  by  the 
railroad. 

SteAOierom  the  Faclfle  Coa8t.~I>on  Andres 
Nova  is  the  owner  of  a  coasting  steamer  that 
keeps  up  a  regular  service  between  lia  Union, 
Amapala,  El  Tempisque,  and  Corinto.  More 
steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  Lake  Nicaragua. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $200,000 

Land  Sales. — Early  in  1889  the  Government 
issued  a  decree  fixing  the  price  of  pnblio  lands 
per  manzana  at  the  fpllowing  rates  in  silver  coin : 
pasturage,  80  cents ;  ordinary  agricultural  lands, 
$1.50;  afrhcultural.  well  watered.  $2,  and  40 
cents  additional  if  there  are  any  cabinet  woods 
on  it. 

Commerce.— The  foreign-trade  movement  in 
Nicaragua  in  1888  was  distributed  as  follows,  re- 
duced to  thousands  of  dollars: 
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The  American  trade  with  Nicaragua  has  been 
as  follows: 


niOAL  VUBS. 
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$1,747,946 
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There  entered  Nicaraguan  ports  in  1880, 150 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  170,658. 

The  Central  American  Union.— In  Novem- 
ber Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Otiateniala  signed 
the  treaty  under  which  the  United  States  of 
Central  America  are  to  be  formed.  Under  this 
treaty  the  union  for  the  first  ten  years  is  to  be 
simply  a  confederation,  an  offensive  and  defen- 


sive alliance,  and  the  President  of  the  confedraa- 
tion  is  to  have  DO  powerexcept  in  the  diplomatic 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  allied  states.  At 
the  close  of  this  provisional  period,  if  the  experi- 
ment has  proved  satisfactory,  a  more  perfect  un- 
ion will  be  formed,  Costa  Kica  is  ready  to  enter 
the  confederation  as  soon  as  her  chief  rival*  Nic- 
aragua, signs  the  compact.  President  Sacasa  of 
Nicaragua,  bein^  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the 
union,  formally  Kigned  the  treaty,  but  the  Nio- 
araguan  Congress  reviewed  his  action  and  de- 
clared it  null  and  void.  That  body  wants  more 
time  to  discuss  the  proposed  change,  and  has 
consequently  steadily  refused  to  give  its  con- 
sent to  joining  the  confederation.  Hie  reasni 
for  Nicaragua^  reluctance  to  join  the  proposed 
union  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  mterooe- 
anic  canal,  which  has  every  prospect  of  being 
pushed  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination. 
This  great  waterway,  to  be  built  by  American 
capital,  is  at  no  point  to  pass  without  the  bound- 
aries of  Nicaragua.  This  canal  and  its  vast  pos- 
sibilities  Nicaragua  will  control  so  long  as  slie 
maint^ns  her  independence,  and  incidentally  it 
brings  to  her  the  moral  prestige  of  protection 
by  uie  United  States  of  America  in  case  of 
threatened  danger  to  the  property  by  invasion 
or  otherwise.  Should  she  join  the  projected 
union,  it  is  probable  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment would  claim  the  right  to  control  the  canal, 
on  the  double  ground  tnat  it  is  a  hif^way  of 
commerce  and  that  it  properly  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  regarding  fordgn 
relations. 

Retrocession  of  the  Hos^inito  Territory.— 

In  June  the  Nicaraguan  minister  at  I^ondon  nad 
informed  his  Ctovemmcut  that  England  relin- 
q^uished  the  protectorate  over  ihe  Hosqnito  ter- 
ritory. 

Gold  Mines. — A  new  gold  field  ww  diiDOT- 
ered  in  September  along  the  banlEs  of  Prince- 

Sulka  river,  170  miles  from  Oreytown.  The 
eld  covers  several  square  miles,  and  extends 
eeveral  miles  into  the  forest  A  company  was 
immediately  formed  at  Managua  to  carry  on 
operations,  and  a  police  force  waa  sent  to 
maintain  order. 

The  Niearagu  Canal.— Although  a  formal 
l>eginning  of  the  work  was  not  made  until  Oct 
23,  much  of  the  preliminary  labor  had  been  done. 
Parties  of  engineers  and  cargoes  of  supplies  had 
left  New  York  for  Greytown  at  intervals.  The 
company's  forces  had  set  up  twenty-seven  miles 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  line.  They  had  built  a 
small  town  near  the  shore,  and  had  completed 
one  mile  of  railroad.  A  pier  in  Uie  harbor  had 
almost  been  finished,  and  the  route  from  Grey- 
town  to  the  river  had  been  cleared.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  the  chief  engineer  was  at  Grev- 
town  superintending  the  work,  more  particularly 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater,nf  which  about 
seventy  feet  had  been  built  Men  and  material 
were  constantly  arriving  at  Greytown,  and  tiie 
canal  company  was  recruiting  throughout  Cen- 
tral America,  in  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  else- 
where. Property  alon^  the  line  of  the  canal, 
particularly  on  tne  Pacific  side  and  around  lAke 
Nicaragua,  had  increa.'<ed  in  value  rapidiv;  new 
railroads  and  new  enterprises  of  other  descrip- 
tions were  talked  of  or  begun.  Managua,  the 
capital,  has  become  quite  a  handsome  city.  The 
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greater  part  of  this  activity  was  of  course  due  to 
the  canal,  but  it  vas  assisted  by  the  rapidly  de- 
velopine  coffee  plantations. 

MOKTU  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Nov.  21,  17H9;  area,  53,250  square  miles;  popu- 
UtioD,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880,)  1,899,760 ;  tapital,  Raleigh. 

GoTernmeiit. — Toe  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor.  Daniel  G. 
Fowie,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas 
M.  Holt ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saun- 
ders ;  Treasurer,  Donald  W.  Bain ;  Auditor, 
George  W.  Sanderlin ;  Attorney-General,  Theo- 
dore F.  Davidson;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Sidney  M.  Finger;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  John  Robinson ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  William  N.  H.  Smith,  who 
died  on  Nov,  14,  and  via»  succeeded  by  Augustus 
S.  Merrimon ;  Associate  Justices,  Augustus  S. 
Merrimon,  promoted  to  the  the  Chief-Justice- 
ship on  Nov.  16,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  James  E. 
Shepherd,  Aiphonse  C.  Avery,  and  Walter  Clark. 
Ju8ti<%  Claric  was  appointed  on  Nov.  10  to  suo 
ceed  Associate-Justice  Merrimon. 

Finances. — In  accordance  with  the  legislative 
act  of  this  year,  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  United  States  for  refunding  the  6-per-cent. 
construction  bonds  held  by  the  latter,  which 
were  issued  by  the  State  in  aid  of  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  The  amount  of  bonds  so  held 
was  $147,000.  Practically  all  the  construction 
bonds  issued  by  the  State,  amounting  to  $3,606,- 
000,  have  been  refunded  into  4  per  cent  bonds. 
The  remainder  of  the  State  debt  consists  of  the 
war  or  reconstruction  debt,  recognized  as  valid 
bv  the  act  of  1879,  amounting  to  $13,6S7,04S. 
This  act  provided  for  refunding  the  whole  amount 
at  a  discount  within  a  fixed  time,  and  under  it 
nearly  $11,000,000  has  been  exchanged  for  4-pei^ 
cent,  bonds,  valued  at  about  $S,10O,00a  The 
period  for  refunding  nnder  this  act  was  this 
year  extended  tn  July  1, 1890,  after  which  un- 
exchanged bonds  will,  not  be  recognized  as  pay- 
able. The  amount  of  bonds  unexchanged  at  the 
banning  of  the  year  was  $1,013,100. 

The  State  tax  for  this  year  was  28  cents  on 
each  $100,  of  which  S  cents  was  -levied  for  the 
pension  fund,  and  35  cents  for  current  expenses. 
This  rate  is  8  cents  higher  than  that  of  1to8. 

I^glalatiTe  S^iun. — The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  9.  and  ad- 
journed on  March  11.  On  Jan.  32  United  States 
Senator  Matt  W.  Ransom  was  re-elected  by  the 
following  vote:  Senate— Ransom  83,  Oliver  li. 
Dockery,  the  Republican  candidate,  18;  House- 
Ransom  80,  Dockery  84.  A  new  revenue  law 
fixes  the  poll  tax  at  75  cents,  and  provides  for 
the  levy  of  an  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of  25  cents 
on  each  $100.  A  further  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on 
the  income  of  property  not  otherwise  taxed,  and, 
of  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  on  salaries  and  fees 
above  $1,000.  is  to  be  assessed.  Licenses  are  im- 
pfsed  on  a  large  numtter  of  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. The  retail  liquw  license  tax  is  $100  a 
^r,  and  the  wholesale  tax  $200.  For  dealing 
in  malt  liquors  only  the  license  is  $20  annually. 
Railroad,  steamboat,  and  canal  companies  shall 
pay  1  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings,  and  ex- 
press, telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  2  f)pr 
cent,  of  their  gross  receipts.  Sleeping  and  parlor 


car  companies  shall  pay  $500  aounally.  The 
election  laws  were  so  amended  that  judges  of 
elections  for  county  and  State  officers  mny,  in 
their  discretion,  rail  off  a  space  at  each  polling 
place.  Only  one  voter  at  a  time  shall  enter  such 
space,  and  no  one  but  the  election  offioers  shall 
interfere  with  or  speak  to  voters  while  they  are 
witiiin  the  inclosuTe>  Ail  Toters  shall  pass 
through  this  spaoe  to  vote.  Another  space  may 
be  railed  oS  as  a  polling  place  for  the  election  of 
congressmen  and  presidential  electors. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made :  To 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
$40,000  annually;  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
Raleigh,  $52,600  annually;  to  the  Wej^tem  Inr 
sane  Asylum  at  Morganton,  $85,000  in  1B69,  and 
$90,000  annually  thereafter ;  and  to  the  Eastern 
Insane  Asylum  at  Ooldsborouf^,  $40,000  in  1889, 
and  $80,000  annually  thereafter.  Other  acts  of 
the  session  were  as  follow : 

Topunish  any  one  who  resistn  or  obetnieto  a  pub- 
lic omcer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  who  reniMS 
to  aid  such  officer  when  called  upon. 
Prosorilnng  a  umpW  form  of  inilittment  for  per- 


Lp|iroprbthig  $5,000  annually  for  a  ounp  <sS  in- 
structton  for  tbe  State  GaanL 
Autboristng  manubcturers  of  timber  to  use  privste 

branda  or  marks,  a  deEtcription  of  which  vball  be  filed 
with  tbe  Register  of  Deeds,  and  pociahing  Interfer- 
ence with  timber  or  \ogA  so  bnuid<Kl. 

Regulating  the  apjirenticing  of  indijient  imd  other 
children,  and  providing  that  no  white  child  shall 
ever  be  bound  to  a  colored  pereon  in  the  State. 

To  prohibit  dealing  in  *'  nitares,"  and  declaiinfr  all 
coDtractH  with  reference  to  such  dealing;!,  to  be  void. 

ExempciDj;  telegraph  operaters  from  juir  duty. 

Prohibition  the  issue  of  lum-tnnslflrable  itorip  to 
laboren  in  certain  counties. 

To  provide  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 
crimiDol  statistics  for  tbe  State. 

To  prevent  disoriniination  in  freigbtB  against  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Bailroad. 

ProhiUting  Bon-rc^dents  tmm  usin^  any  sooop  or 
dndfto  for  taking  oystets  in  the  waten  of  the  State. 

Dutlnffnishing  between  bLFKlary  of  the  first  and 
second  degree.  A  person  shall  be  j^ilty  of  burglary 
in  the  first  degree  if  tbe  crime  ia  committfd  in  a 
dwelling-houHe  or  in  a  room  used  oa  a  nlevpinir- 
apartment  in  any  building  and  any  pcTxon  ia  in  tbe 
actual  ocoupution  of  any  part  of  bucd  dwelling-hoiiKe 
or  slecping-Martment  at  tbe  time  of  commission  of 
the  crime.  The  pnniahment  of  this  crime  shall  bo 
death.  It  shall  be  biuglaiy  of  the  leoond  degree  If 
the  premises  are  not  at  the  time  actually  occupied  by 
any  one,  and  the  puniahment  in  sush  case  shall  be 
imprisonment. 

To  putiish  any  one  who  obtiUns  advances  of  any 
kind  nrom  another  on  promise  of  bcfdnning  labor  tar 
him,  and  who  lUls  to  be^n  such  latwr. 

Providing  for  the  appomtmcnt  of  two  oommission- 
ers  to  rerun  and  iwnurk.  in  ooi^uuction  with  com~ 
miKsioaerB  f^m  the  several  States,  the  boundary  line 
between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  to  fix  permanent 
monuments  tbcronn. 

Forbidding  oountiea,  citieSj  or  towns  from  oontract- 
ins;  any  debt  for  constructmg  railroads,  for  inter- 
nal improvements,  or  for  any  special  pui^KMe  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent,  of  their  asseased  valuation. 

Malting  it  unlawfol  to  point  any  tion  or  pistol  at 
another,  whether  it  be  loaaod  or  not. 

To  prohibit  ''trusts,"  and  rendering  oflbnders 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,lX}0  or  Impr^n- 
ment  for  not  more  tban  ten  year?. 

Edacntlon. — The  revision  of  the  public-school 
law  by  the  Legislature  this  year,  includes  the 
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following  importATit  changes :  The  use  of  school 
books  recomiDended  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  made  oompulioiy  upon  all  schools  of 
the  State,  all  towiuDlpa,  cities,  and  towns,  on 
the  petition  of  one  third  of  the  free  holders 
therein,  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  increasing  their  school -tax  10  cents  on 
$100  of  property  and  30  cents  on  polls.  The 
apportionment  of  money  to  the  races  is  to  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  to  equalize  school  terms 
between  the  races  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the 
apportionment  to  the  districts  of  each  raoe  is  to 
be  made  on  a  per  capita  basis,  except  that  a  small 
part  of  the  money  apportioned  to  each  race  may 
be  used  for  helping  necessarily  weak  districts. 
Another  act  of  the  session  abolishes  the  eight 
normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  and  directs 
that  the  annual  apportionment  for  these  schools 
shall  be  used  to  supjmrt  countr  teaehers*  insti- 
tutes, which  all  white  teachers  In  each  county 
are  compelled  to  attend,  and  also  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  conducting  county  examinations  of 
teachers.  The  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Raleigh  was  opened  in  October.  Up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  fifty  students  had  been  admitted. 

Penitentiary. — Although  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  two  years  previous  was  #100,- 
■  000;  the  State  Penitentiwy,  on  March  1,  was 
found  to  be  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $57,943 
twyond  the  appropriation.  This  result  was 
caused  lai^elyoythe  practice  of  assigning  con- 
victs to  work  on  public  improvements,  where  lit- 
tle or  no  compensation  was  obtained  for  their 
labor.  The  Legislature  this  year  provided  that 
hereafter  no  convicts  should  be  furnished  free  of 
expense  for  any  work,  whether  public  or  private, 
and  that  the  authorities  should  not  be  required 
to  obey  anv  statutes  assigning  convicts  to  any 
work,  and  fixing  the  maximum  rate  of  compen- 
sation to  be  charged  therefor.  At  the  same  time, 
the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  earnings,  was  reduced  to  973,- 
000.   The  number  of  convicts  is  about  1,800. 

Confederate  Pensions.— The  number  of 
pensioners  under  the  act  of  1885  and  its  amend- 
ments increased  from  S,7(!S  in  1888  to  8,884  this 
year,  of  whom  3.687  were  widows  and  only  1.197 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  amount  payable  to 
each  (out  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $;iO,- 
000)  was  conset^uently  reduced  from  $8.35,  the 
share  of  each  in  1888,  to  $7.(15  for  this  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  increasing  this  meager  sum. 
and  to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution,  the 
Legislature  passed  a  newpensiun  law,  which  will 
take  effect  in  1890.  Tnis  act  provides  that 
every  Confederate  soldier  or  sailor  who  is  to- 
tally disabled  by  wounds  shall  receive  $100  an- 
nually, every  one  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  in 
the  service  shall  receive  $50  or  $75  annually, 
according  to  the  injury,  and  every  one  who  has 
lost  an  eye  or  is  otherwise  injured,  and  every 
widow  whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  service, 
shall  receive  $25  annually.  Xo  one  who  owns 
property  worth  $.500,  and  no  widow  who  is  not 
actually  indigent,  shall  be  entitled  to  relief.  A 
State  tax  of  three  cents  on  each  $100.  and  a  tax 
of  nine  cents  on  each  poll  shall  be  levied  to  pro- 
vide a  pension  fund.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
proceeds  will  be  about  $80,000  annually. 

N^ro  Exodus. — Dissatisfaction  among  the 
negroes  with  their  position  in  the  State  luui  in 


former  years  led  to  a  moderate  emigration,  but 
from  various  causes  the  number  of  emigrants 
this  year  luvely  inoreased,  amounting  to  neariy 
60,000  in  ail,  aoeordtng  to  an  estimate  of  the 
GKjvemor.  The  movement  began  early  in  the 
year,  and  was'  fostered  by  emigration  agents 
from  Western  States.  A  State  convention  was 
called  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  meet 
at  Ralegh  on  April  25.  Several  hundred  people 
were  in  attendance,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
setting  forth  the  hardship  of  the  negro  and  ad- 
vising emigration.  It  was  said  that  his  condi- 
tion was  now  more  precarious  than  ever;  that 
white  people  were  persecuting  him  by  oppressive 
Legislative  enactment,  such  as  the  law  making 
it  an  indictable  offense  for  a  man  under  contract 
to  leave  his  employer  without  his  consent ;  that 
white  juries  were  prejudiced  against  negroes ;  thai 
a  recent  act  of  tne  Legislature  meant  total  de- 
struction to  free-school  education  to  negroes  in 
the  State ;  that  there  was  an  overplus  of  colored 
labor  in  the  State ;  that  the  farmers  had  organ- 
ized the  Farmers*  Alliance,  which  was  an  op- 
pressive institution  to  the  colored  laborer.  The 
election  law  was  referred  to  as  a  "  direct  thrust 
at  the  negro,"  which  disfranchised  two  thirds  of 
the  colorra  voters  of  the  State  because  it  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  know  bow  to  read  be- 
fore they  could  vot&  Finally  it  was  declared 
that  the  colored  people  were  acting  wisely  in 
leaving  this  country,  and  that  emigration  should 
be  promulgated  in  every  county  in  the  State,  It 
was  recommended  that  a  committee  of  seven  be 
appointed  to  go  on  a  prospecting  tour  and  to 
select  soeb  lands  as  would  be  suitable  for  the 
negroes  to  settle  on  and  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  see  upon  what  terms  the 
lands  could  be  aecnred  for  that  purpose.  The 
excitement  among  the  n^roes  in  many  localitie!<, 
especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  was  great,  and 
large  companies  were  daily  carried  from  the 
State.  In  most  cases  the  destination  was  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  Texas,  or  Oklahoma.  A  few  went 
to  Mississippi  or  Iiouisiana.  Their  expenses 
were  generally  paid  by  emigration  agents,  some 
of  the  eastern  counties  were  so  depopulated  that 
farmers  began  to  fear  that  help  would  entirely 
fail  them,  and  sought  to  discourage  the  more- 
ment;  but,  except  in  midsummer,  there  was  no 
abatement  of  the  exodus. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  Stote^ 
admitted  to  the  Union,  Nov.  3, 1889 ;  area,  about 
75,000  square  miles ;  population,  estimated  at 
225.000 ;  capital,  Bismarck. 

Oovernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  from  the  date  of  admission :  Gtovemor. 
John  Miller,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-GKivemor, 
Alfred  Dickey ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Flittie ; 
Auditor,  John  P.  Bray ;  Treasurer.  L.  E.  Booker; 
Attomey-Oeneral,  George  P.  Goodwin ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  William  Mitchell ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,  A.  li.  Carv ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Ijabor.  fl.  T.  Helpe- 
6011 :  Railroad  Commissioner!:,  F.  S.  t'ndcrbLIl. 
David  JJartlett,  George  S.  Montgomery;  Chief 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  Gtiy  C.  H.  Corliss;  As- 
soeiiites  Alfred  Wallin  and  J.'N.  Bartholomew. 

The  Admission  Act.— This  act,  which  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  President  Cleveland  on 
Feb.  22.  so  far  as  it  related  to  North  Dakota, 
provided  for  the  assembling  of  a  ODUvention  at 
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Bismarck  on  July  4« which  should  prepareaCon- 
stitation  for  the  proposed  Stnte.  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October. 
The  convention  was  directed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  Sntith 
Dakota  and  agree  upon  a  division  of  the  institu- 
tions, debt,  records,  etc.,  of  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota. This  agreement  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  Ck>nstitution  of  each  proposed  State.  On 
receiving  official  notice  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  the  people  at  the  October  elee- 
tion,  the  President  was  directed  to  issue  his 

rroclamation  admitting  the  State  to  the  Union, 
t  should  thereupon  become  entitled  to  the  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  every  town- 
ship, or  to  sections  in  lieu  of  such,  to  be  sold  or 
leased  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  used  to 
form  a  permanent  school  fund  for  the  support  of 
common  schools.  This  fund  should  also  receive 
5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  public  lands 
sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  admis- 
sion. The  following  .lands  were  also  granted  to 
the  State:  Seventy-two  sections  for  university 
purposes  (being  in  part  a  confirmation  of  former 
grantii),  fifty  sections  for  public  buildings  at  the 
capital,  180,000  acres  for  agricultural  collc^^ 
40,000  acres  for  a  school  ofmines.  40,000  acres 
for  a  reform  school,  40,000  acres  for  a  deaf-and- 
dumb  asylum,  40,000  acres  for  the  university, 
80,000  acres  for  normal  schools,  170,000  acres  for 
general  educational  and  charitable  purposes,  and 
50,000  acres  additional  for  public  buildings  at 
the  capital.  A  grant  of  $30,000  to  erect  a  State 
penitentiary  similar  to  that  in  South  Dakota  was 
also  madeu  The  State  should  form  one  judicial 
circuit  and  should  have  one  Kepresentative  in 
Congress,  until  otherwise  provided. 

Const! tntional  Convention.— In  accordance 
with  the  above-mentioned  act.  the  Territorial 
Governor,  on  April  15,  issued  his  proclamation, 
calling  a  special  election  in  North  Dakota  on 
May  14  tor  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to 
a  constitutional  convention.  The  number  of 
delegates  chosen  was  75,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  Republicans.  The  convention  met  at  Bis- 
marck on  July  4,  and  chose  F.  B.  FanchtT  as 
presidenL  It  adopted  a  Constitution,  of  which 
the  following  are  toe  prominent  features : 

The  legielative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Represontativcs.  Thorc  shall  be  not 
fewer  than  30  nor  more  than  60  Senators,  and  their 
term  of  office  shall  be  Ibur  years.  There  Khali  not  be 
fewer  tfaao  60  nor  more  than  140  members  of  the 
House,  and  ihoir  term  shall  be  two  yeant. 

Each  member  of  the  Lennlative  Asflembly  shttli  re- 
ceive as  a  compenaatjon  tor  his  services  for  each  ses- 
»inn  $6  per  day,  and  10  cents  for  every  mile  of  neoes- 
mtj  travel  in  goinfr  to  and  retuniiojr  from  the  place 
of  the  meetintr  of  (he  Legislstivo  Assembly,  od  the 
moBt  usual  route. 

The  Le^slativc  Assembly  shall  meet  at  t)ic  sent  of 
government  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  the  flret  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  Janimry,  in  theycarncxt 
foUowing  the  election  of  the  members  thereof. 

The  sesmons  shall  be  biennial,  and  no  n^lar  session 
•hall  exceed  40  days  except  the  fir^t,  wiiich  may  be 
ISO  days.    Bills  may  originate  in  either  House. 

The  f:eneral  appropriation  bill  Html)  embrace  noth- 
ing but  appropriations  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  department-*  of  the  State, 
interest  on  the  paUic  debt,  and  for  nuMic  bcIioo1». 
All  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  separate 
bUla,  eaoh  embnt^g  bat  one  sulgccL 
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The  L^fislative  Assembly  may  change,  regidate,  or 
abolish  the  mnd-jury  system.  The  offense  solici- 
tation of  bribery  by  members  of  the  Lcf^ialature  is  do- 
flucd.  Local  and  special  laws  are  forbidden.  All 
acts  Ehall  take  efi^t  on  July  1,  next  after  the  close  of 
the  sosbIod,  except  in  caae  of  emcrKency. 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor, 
who  shall  reside  at  the  seat  or' government  and  Hhall 
hold  his  otBce  tor  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  duly  qualified. 

A  LieutenaDt-Govemur  shall  be  elected  at  the  same 
time  acd  for  the  same  term  as  the  Governor. 

'I'he  Licutenant-Oovemor  ebaU  be  Present  of  the 
8ciute,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  eoually 
^vided.  He  shall  act  as  Governor  in  cane  of  the  re- 
ronvnl  or  disability  <rf  the  Governor  or  his  absence 
from  the  Btate,  ana  in  case  neither  eeji  act,  the  Secre- 
tory of  State  shall  be  acting  Governor,  The  Governor 
hhatl  have  the  pardoning  power  and  a  veto  power. 
He  may  vet»  separate  items  of  an  appropriation  bill. 

There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  (qualified  electors  of 
the  State,  at  the  times  and  places  ot  ohoosinfr  members 
of  the  Legislative  AsscmDly,  a  Secretary  of  t^tate, 
Auditor,  Trea-iUrer,  i>uperintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Oommiitfiioncr  of  Insurance,  three  Commis- 
sioners of  Kailroada,  an  Attomey-Gcnerai,  and  one 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  They  shall 
severally  hold  their  officer  at  the  iseat  of  government 
for  the  term  of  two  yearx,  and  imtil  their  suecesaon 
are  duly  qualified,  but  no  person  shaJ!  bo  eligible  as 
Treasurer  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jnrisdi(^on 
only.  It  shall  be  compoeed  of  three  jud^.  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Btate  at  itajn,  ana  hold* 
ing  office  for  eix  yean.  They  shall  appoint  the  clerk 
ol  the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  population  of  the 
State  shall  exceed  600,000,  the  number  of  judecs  may 
be  increased  to  five.  District  and  county  Judtres  and 
justices  of  the  peace  shall  oho  be  ele<Aied  oy  the 
people. 

(.onrts  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  may  he  estab- 
lished, but  they  shall  have  no  power  to  enforce  tlidr 
dec]  sin  nn. 

The  general  elections  of  the  State  shall  be  biennial, 
and  itbsll  be  held  on  tlie  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Mond;iy  in  November;  provided,  that  the  first  gen- 
eral election  under  this  Constitution  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novomber, 
A.  JJ.  1690. 

Women  may  vote  for  school  office r»  and  on  all 
school  questiotiB,  and  are  clegible  to  any  b<^oo1  c^oe. 

All  elections  shall  be  by  secret  ballot, 

ConMolidattoo  of  parallel  or  oompetiafr  lines  of  mil- 
Toad  is  fbrUdden.  Laws  may  be  pa  scd  to  contTol 
railroad  rates.  "  Trusts."  and  combinations  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  ore  forbidden, 

The  Lefrisiative  Assembly  shall  make  provision  for 
the  estabusbment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  ot 
public  schools  which  shall  t>e  open  to  all  oMldren  of 
the  State  and  free  from  sectarian  "control. 

The  prooecds  of  all  sales  or  leases  of  lands  gruited 
by  the  United  States  for  educational  or  charitable  db- 
jects  shall  tbrm  permanent  funds,  which  shall  never 
be  diminished. 

The  total  annual  tax  for  State  pnrpoees  shall  not 
azoeed  fbnr  mills  on  the  dollar.  Eiulroads  may  be 
taxed  on  their  gross  earaiiuis. 

No  State  dent  shall  be  incurred  in  excess  of  $300,- 
000,  (.'XcluBive  of  the  debt  existing  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  County-  and  municipal  iudebted- 
nesft  is  also  limited. 

Every  citizen  shall  be  free  to  obtdn  employnumt 
wherever  poenible,  and  any  person,  corporation,  or 
Ofirent  thereof,  maliciously  interfering  or  hindering,  in 
any  way,  any  citizen  from  obtwning  or  enjoying  em- 
ployment already  obtained  thira  any  other  cor|>ora- 
tion  or  person  Hhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

The  labor  of  children  under  twelve  yeam  of  age 
shall  be  proliibited  in  mines,  factoricaj  and  wonc- 
ahope. 
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AU  flowing  Btreanis  and  natural  wnter  courses  thaW 
forever  romam  t!io  property  of  the  State  for  miaing, 
inii,'ftting,  and  manul'acturing  parptwes. 

The  State  capital  is  permanently  located  at 
Bismarck.  Numerous  public  institutions  are 
established  and  located.  Amendmeots  to  the 
Constitution  must  receive  a  majority  vote  in  two 
successive  Legislatures,  and  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  at  a  general  election. 
The  convention  decided  that  the  following  pro- 
hibitory article  should  be  stibmitted  to  a  eepa- 
rate  vote  of  the  people  : 

No  person,  asaooiation,  or  corporation  shall  within 
thiit  State  maniifacturo  for  Bale  or  pft  any  intoxicating 
liquora,  and  no  person,  iiBso<aation,  or  oorporrtion 
shall  import  any  of  the  same  for  sole  or  gift,  or  keep 
or  (wll  or  offer  the  aame  for  Bale  or  (rift,  bartar,  or 
trade  as  a  beverage.  The  Legislative  Aasembly  ehall 
b?  law  prescribe  reffulationrt  for  the  enforooroent  of 
(he  provl^ons  ot  tUs  article,  and  shaU  thereby  pro* 
vide  siutablo  penalties  for  the  violatian  tbeieof. 

A  committee  was  appointed  which  met  a  simi- 
lar committee  from  South  Dakota,  and  agreed 
upon  a  division  of  the  Territorial  indebtedness. 
By  this  agreement  Korth  DakoU  assumed  the 
payment  of  all  bonds  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
public  institutions  or  buildings  located  within 
its  limits,  as  follows :  Jamestown  Insane  Hospi- 
tal bonds,  $286,000;  North  Dakota  University 
bonds,  $96,700;  Bismarck  Penitentiary  bonds, 
$93,600;  Capitol-build  iuK  warrants,  $83,507.46; 
ft  total  of  $639,807.46.  The  State  should  receive 
from  South  Dakota  $46,500  on  account  of  excess 
of  Territorial  appropriations  for  permanent  im- 
provements, for  one-half  interest  in  the  Terri- 
torial library,  and  for  other  claiua,  and  it  ^reed 
to  assume  a  stipulated  share  of  existing  Terri- 
torial lii^ilities  not  above  mentioned.  A  basis 
for  dividing  the  share  of  each  State  in  the  cur- 
rent rocet^  and  expenditures  of  the  Territory 
up  to  the  date  of  admission  was  also  agreed 
upon.  These  stipulations  were  ratified  by  the 
convention  and  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

Provision  was  also  made  by  the  convention  for 
filling  all  State  and  k)cal  offices  created  by  the 
Constitution  at  the  election  in  October. 

Election. — Immediately  after  the  constitu- 
tional convention  oompleted  its  work,  the  can- 
vass for  the  election  of  State  officers  was  opened. 
A  Republican  State  Convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Pargo  on  Aug.  23.  This  convention  se- 
lected the  following  tjandidatos:  For  Governor, 
John  Miller;  LieutenanWJovemor,  Alfred  Dick- 
ey; Secretary  of  State,  John  Plittie;  Auditor, 
John  P.  Bray:  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Booker;  Attor- 
ney-General. George  F.  Goodwin  ;  Superintend- 
ent ol  Public  Instruction.  William  Mitchell;  In- 
surance Commissioner,  A.  L.  Cary ;  Commissioner 
o(  Agriculture  and  Labor,  H.  T.  Helpeson ; 
llailroad  (k)mmissioners.  P.  S.  Underbill,  David 
Mttrtletl.  George  S.  Montgomery ;  Justices  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  Guy  C.  H.  Coriisa,  Alfred  Wal- 
lin,  and  J.  N.  Bartholomew;  Member  of  Con- 
gress, L.  C.  Ilansbrongh.'  The  platform  con- 
tained the  following  declarations : 

That  wo  ftillv  and  unreserve<lly  recORni^e  tigricolfr- 
OTO  as  the  paramount  materiid  interestof  North  Da- 
.kota;  thai  there  sliould  not  and  can  not  rensonabty 
bo  any  antarronism  between  this  and  the  commer- 
cial, manufacturina.  mechanical,  or  other  int«r«tt8, 
hooauM  all  theeo  are  inseparably  identified  with  the 
prcat  central  agricultural  interete  and  dependent  upon 


Its  prosperity  for  their  own  TOcooas.  We  therefore 
declare  it  Uy  bo  the  duty,  aa  it  should  be  tlie  pleasore, 
of  all  men  who  are  plaoed  in  public  portion  by  tte 
people  of  North  Dakota  to  oppose  every  unjust  cd- 
croachment  of  corporations  or  trusts  upoD  the  rights 
or  interests  of  the  formers,  and  to  bo  admiiuster  to  tin 
(government  in  all  ltd  branches  as  will  beet  oODdm 
to  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  and  the  adTancenMnt 
of  our  agrioultural  people.  That  we  are  sncompm- 
misingly  in  lavor  of  the  Amerioan  system  of  proiee- 
tioa  by  such  properly  regulated  import  dntiw  npoo 
forei(rn  products  as  wUl  sbmulste  every  industry  sod 
protect  tiie  wafzee  of  our  vast  army  of  labor  agaiuft 
the  unfur  competition  of  the  serft  of  Kunua,  ttoU  of 
India,  the  coolies  of  China,  and  the  panperUborcf 
other  nations. 

The  Bepublican  par^,  viewing  with  tuueurned  re- 
ffTOt  the  growing  evils  ol'  intemperance  in  our  lud, 
declares  itself  in  sympathy  with  all  well-directed  ef- 
forts calculated  to  snpprns  the  viae.  We  oordudty 
approve  the  wisdom  of  the  ocmstitulionsl  amveuDon 
in  providing  for  the  su^lmifl^ion  to  a  vota  of  the  pee- 
plij  of  the  question  of  prohibition  in  accordance  vHk 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  organized  temperance  «bo- 
dations  of  North  Dakota :  and,  in  the  event  of  it» 
adoption  by  the  people,  pledge  ouraelvee  to  a  sttict 
enforcement  <«r  the  laws  and  to  enact  such  legisldMB 
as  may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  called 
to  meet  at  Pargo  on  Aug.  29.  It  nominated  f«r 
Governor,  WilTiara  N.  Koaeh;  Lieutenanl-GoT- 
emor,  S.  K.  McGinnis ;  Secretaryof  State,  A  S. 
Froslid ;  Audito'r,  P.  Odogaard :  Treasurer,  C.  D. 
Lord;  Attorney-General.  T.  R.  Bangs;  Supe^ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  A.  Kent;  In- 
surance Commissioner,  W.  A.  Fridl^;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  J.  R.  Eugberg; 
Railroad  Commissioners.  P.  R.  Wright.  Pder 
Cameron.  John  Ely;  Justices  of  the  Suprame 
Court,  W.  P.  Miller.  J.  W.  Gammons;  Member 
of  Congress,  D.  W.  Maratta.  A  platform  of 
DemoGiatic  principles  was  adopted. 

As  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidal^ 
was  a  for^ne  conclusion,  the  interest  in  the 
canvass  centered  in  the  question  whether  the 
prohibitory  article  should  be  emljodied  in  the 
Constitution,  and  for  its  adoption  the  Pn^l«- 
tionists  made  an  active  canvass.  At  the  dee- 
tion  on  Oct.  1  the  proposed  Constitution  wsi 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  27,441  in  its  favor  to  8.107 
i^mst  it  The  proposed  article  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  re- 
ceived 18,552  affirmative  and  17,393  negative 
votes,  or  a  majority  of  1,159  votes  in  favor  of  its 
adoption.  Tiie  entire  Republican  State  tictrt 
was  elected.  For  Governor,  Miller  receirad  Si- 
SOS  votes  and  Roach  13,788;  for  Membw  of 
Congress,  Hansbrough  received  26.077  votes  and 
Maratta  12,006,  The  other  Republican  candi- 
dates obtained  correspondingly  large  majorities. 
Members  of  the  first  State  Legislature  were 
elected  as  follow :  Senate— Republicans  24,  Demo- 
crats G;  House — Republicans  56,  Democrats  6. 

The  result  of  this  election,  duly  canrasMd  as 
provided  bv  the  admission  act.  was  officully  no- 
tified by  tlie  Territorial  Governor  to  President 
Harrison,  who  on  Nov.  8  issued  his  proclamation 
admitting  North  Dakota  to  the  Union. 

Li^lBlatire  Session.— One  of  the  first  sett 
of  Gov.  Miller  was  to  call  the  first  meeting  ol 
the  Legislature  at  Bismarck  on  Nov.  19.  It* 
first  duty  was  to  choose  two  United  StatK  Sen^ 
tors.  A  cancas  of  Republican  members  on  Kor. 
19  nominated  ex-Gor.  Gilbert  A.  Pierae  to  fill 
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one  of  these  ofiBces  by  a  vote  of  60  to  17  scatter- 
lag,  and  on  Nov.  30  he  was  chosen  Senator  bf 
the  following  vote:  Senate— Pierce  24,  M.  L. 
McCormack  (the  Democratic  candidate)  6 ;  House 
— Pierce  56,  McCormack  6.  For  the  second 
Senator  the  Republican  caucus  was  unable  to 
select  a  candidate,  by  reason  of  the  large  number 
of  aspirants  for  the  nomination.  The  contest 
was  transferred  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Ijegi»- 
lature,  after  one  ineffectual  ballot  in  the  two 
Houses  separately,  and  ten  ballots  were  there 
taken  before  a  choice  was  reached.  On  the  final 
ballot  Lyman  R.  Casey  received  62  votes,  M.  N. 
Johnson  lA,  and  D.  W.  Maratta  (Democrat)  4, 
Johnson  was  the  leadinfr  candid^  nntU  the  last 
ballot,  and  was  once  within  four  votes  of  elec- 
tion. The  legislative  work  of  the  sesuon  had 
not  been  oomplcted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Flnaneeg. — At  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
amount  of  cash  received  by  the  State  Treasurer 
from  the  Territorial  Treasurer  was  $57,613.41, 
of  which  $80.290.07 belonged  to  the  general  fond. 
The  Bnal  settlement  between  the  States  of  North 
and  South  Dakota,  as  provided  by  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  bad  not  been  made,  but 
it  was  estimated  that  North  Dakota  would  have 
to  assume  $24,841.62  of  the  Territorial  indebted- 
ness, and  in  addition  thereto  her  share  of  the  un- 
audited outstanding  bills  against  the  Territory. 
These  sams  are  payable  out  of  the  general  fund, 
and  will  reduce  it  below  $6,000.  The  reoeipts  to 
be  derived  from  the  Territorial  levy  of  this  year 
are  estimated  at  $271,898.56  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1889-'90  payable  out  of 
these  receipts,  are  also  estimated  at  $380,769.36. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  bonded  debt  assumed  by 
the  State  to  the  amount  of  $539,807.46.  The  Ter- 
ritorial tax  rate  for  1880  is  three  mills. 

State  iHstitotlons.— In  the  year  ending  Nov. 
1,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  at  the  Bis- 
marck Penitentiary  was  44,  and  the  total  number 
67.  The  average  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining 
the  institution  was  $556.75.  The  Insane  Hos- 
pital contained  an  average  of  184  inmates,  and 
the  per  capita  cost  was  |460.95. 

At  the  North  Dakota  University  109  stadents 
were  enrolled  during  the  year,  the  average  bo- 
in^  126.  For  edacating  these  students  the  State 
paid  $228  per  capita. 

Agrlenltare. — The  following  are  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  acre^  and  yield  of  farm 
products  in  1889  for  the  North  Dakota  counties: 
Wheat,  2,655,991  acres.  26,721,660  bushels:  oat?, 
450.563  acres,  9,746,098  bushels  ;  com.  80.022 
acres,  1.000,175  bushels;  barlev.  128,631  acres, 
2,760,002  bushels;  potatoes,  16,110  acres,  1,401,- 
180  bushels. 

Capitol. — The  Capitol  building  at  Bismarck, 
although  incomplete,  will  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  State  for  some  time.  Up  to  April 
1  of  this  year,  the  expenditures  for  construction 
had  been  $222,356.46.  Of  this  sum  $100,000  was 
given  by  citizens  of  Bismarck,  $38,849  was  de- 
rived from  Capitol  lots  sold,  and  $83,507.46  rep- 
resents the  construction  debt  incurred. 

Irrigation. — A  State  convention  containin(f 
about  one  hundred  delegates,  met  at  Grand 
Porks,  on  Nov.  12,  to  give  expression  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  Federal  aid  in  solving  the 
irrigation  problem.   It  adopted  a  series  of  reso< 
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lutions  and  a  memorial  to  Congress.  (See  article 
Ibbioation,  in  this  volume.) 

(See  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.) 

NOTA  SCOTIA.  There  were  no  changes  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  government  in  1889. 

Trade. — The  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1889,  were  valued  at 
$9,235,554 ;  the  exports  at  $8,882,281 ;  giving  a 
total  trade  with  all  countries,  exclusive  of  the 
other  Canadian  provinces,  of  $18,067,836.  This 
trade  was  divided  as  follows :  Exports  to  Great 
Britain.  {2,011,982;  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
$4,022,007;  total,  $6,038,989;  exports  to  the 
United  States,  $2,729,547;  imports  from  the 
United  States,  $3,848^77;  total.  $6,577,624;  ex- 
ports to  the  West  Indies,  $2,580,576;  imports 
from  the  West  Indies.  $1,429,580;  total,  |4,010,- 
155.  The  trade  of  the  province  with  other  coun- 
tries than  those  named  did  not  reach  $1,(X}0,000 
in  any  case. 

The  Nictaux  and  Atlantic  Railway  from  Mid- 
dleton,  Annapolis  County,  to  Lunenburg,  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  seventy-five  miles,  was  opened 
for  traffic  during  the  year. 

Ship  RAllwaj. — An  important  work  was 
be^n  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1889— a  ship  railwM'  to 
unite  the  Bav  of  Fundy  with  Nortonmberland 
Strait  The  distance  between  these  two  bodies 
of  water  is  fourteen  miles,  and  the  plan  is  to 
build  a  railway  that  will  take  vessels  from  the 
water  on  the  one  side  and  tranqmrt  them  to  the 
water  on  the  other  side  without  breaking  cargo. 
This  ship-railway  scheme  has  been  substituted 
for  that  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus,  which 
was  projected  more  than  sixty  years  since.  Much 
discussion  on  the  project  has  taken  place  within 
that  period.  From  this,  the  weight  of  opinion 
of  most  eminent  engineers  has  been  to  the  effect 
that,  although  the  construction  of  a  canal  pre- 
sented no  serious  obstacles,  the  operating  ot  it 
would  be  beset  with  difficulties,  if  not  ^nite  im- 
practicable, owing  mainly  to  the  peculiar  char^ 
acter  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  tides — their  violence 
and  immense  mud  deposits.  The  Dominion 
Government  has  given  an  annual  subsidy  in 
aid  of  the  project,  and  work  is  well  advanced. 

LegislatiAtt.— The  principal  acts  passed  by 
the  L^islatnre  in  the  session  of  1889  were : 

A  fVanobiBe  «ct,  under  which  the  following  persona 
are  entitled  to  voto:  fentosB  assewed  on  real  prop- 
erty to  tho  value  of  $1  fiO,  or  personal  property  or  real 
anu  personal  propeity  tc^tncr  to  the  value  of  (SOO, 
or  a  tenant  of  real  property  of  the  value  of  $160 ;  tho 
sona  of  peiBons  tiavins  the  above-Darned  qualiflca- 
tione,  provided  the  fanier  has  sufficient  property  to 
qualiiy  more  than  one  voter,  and  provided  tlte  son 
resides  with  his  &ther;  the  son  oi  a  widow  having 
property  BuA<»ent  to  qnaUiV  a  voter,  provided  be  re- 
sides with  her ;  a  person  having  an  annual  inoome 
of  f2fi0 ;  a  fisherman  with  flahing-gear  of  the  value 
of  $160.  Every  person,  in  order  to  vote,  must  be  a 
mete  British  suoject,  tweuty-oco  years  of  age. 

Making  important  amendments  in  tbe  Towns- 
Incorporation  aot 

Amending  and  oonsolldadn;!  the  laws  relating  to 
the  county  courts. 

Autliorizing  the  establishment  by  tho  Qovennnent 
of  schools  of  instruction  for  miners. 

To  enconrafre  tbe  formation  of  mutaal-reHef  socie- 
ties by  mineni,  bv  authorioiig  the  Government  to 
contribute  IVom  we  royalty  on  mines  toward  tiafor 
enppoit. 
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0BITUABIE8,  AMGBICAN.  Sketches  of 
a  few  of  the  more  noted  Americans  that  died  in 
1889  may  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places 
in  this  volume. 

Alezuidn,  Frasdi,  shipping  merchant,  bora  in  the 
Liie  of  Jersey,  Aug.  6, 1806 ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
June  8, 1889,  He  went  to  sea  when  thirtceo  yearttold, 
and  when  twe&ty-^ne  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
ship.  Seven  ^ears  later  he  settled  in  New  York  city. 
In  the  mean  time  he  applied  hin  spare  time  to  reaiUn^ 
and  attended  night  Rcnool  when  bis  veosel  was  in 
port.  He  established  himself  in  the  comniiBtiion  bus- 
iness, and  soon  afterward  established  a  line  of  sailing 
TOBseLs  between  New  \ork  and  Honduras.  This  prov- 
ing sucoessful.  he  supplemented  it  with  one  between 
New  York  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  managed  both  lines 
till  1867,  when  he  sold  his  xailit^  vewels  and  estab- 
lished a  line  of  steamships  between  New  York  city 
and  Havana  and  Mexico.  Tbeee  vessels  carried  the 
mtiila  for  seventeen  yean.  In  18BB  Mr  Alexandre  re- 
tired in  fiiTor  of  bis  tliroe  sons.  He  was  a  direotor 
and  President  of  the  Paoiilc  Mail  SteaniBhlp  Company 
ibr  many  years. 

Allen,  noratloi  civil  engineer,  born  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y..  May  10,  1802 ;  tUed  in  Montrose,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
ttl,  1889,  He  was  graduated  at  Oolumbu  College  in 
l&VtS ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company  as  civil  engineer,  and  in  1B26, 
when  the  news  of  the  success  of  tieorge  Stephenson'^ 
locomotive  reached  tlio  United  States,  he  was  Nent  to 
Kagland  to  study  the  new  motive  power  and  to  pur- 
chase three  locomotives.  He  bought  .two  fh>m  Ste- 
phenson and  one  from  Foster,  Rasirick  A  Col,  and  in 
Aagurt,18S9,they  wereahippedto  HoneBdale,P8.,thon 
the  end  of  the  company's  railroad  line.  The  rails  of 
this  road  were  of  hemlock  timbers  bearing  bars  of  roll 
iron  Sj^  inches  wide  and  }^  inch  thick,  and  the  loco- 
mc^vehad  a  truck  device  to  keep  It  on  the  roils.  In 
spite  of  prophecies  of  fulure  and  the  Inabilitir  to  se- 
cure an  en^eer,  Mr.  Allen  got  np  fiteam  himself, 
and  on  Aug,  9,  IS29,  successtiilly  ran  the  "  Stour- 
bridge Lion  "  over  the  three-mile  strip  of  tra^  and 
back  ag^n,  that  b^ng  the  first  loeomoUve  trip  in 
Amerioa,  In  the  following  month  be  bfoanie  chief 
engiueeroftbeSoutliCarohnaBidlroad.  HerenMined 
hi  South  Carolina  several  years,  and  after  Ids  return 
to  Now  York  became  princinul  auistant  engineer  of 
the  Croton  Acqueduot,  meraner  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissionera  in  1842,  a  jiroprietor  of  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works  in  ISM,  oonsnlting  en^neer  and  president 
ot  the  Eric  Railway,  and  consulting  en^neer  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  invented  the 
four-wheeled  truck  for  pasnenger  cars,  the  paper  roil- 
ros'l  car-wheel,  and  a  cut-off  for  steam  engines. 

Allen,  Nathan,  physician,  bom  in  Princeton,  Mass., 
April  2n,  1818  ;  died  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1889, 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1836,  and  at 
the  Pennaylvania  Medical  School  in  1841,  and  began 

Eractice  in  Lowell.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Am- 
erst  College  in  1856,  and  udcd  largely  in  establish- 
ing the  department  or  physical  culture  there.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Masaachusette  State 
Board  of  Charities ;  served  by  succeawve  roappoint- 
menta  till  1880,  was  frequently  churman,  and  in  1872 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  intcraadonal  congress 
that  met  ia  London  and  diacu^^ed  reforms  in  cnrrec- 
^onal  institutions.  lie  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
fVom  Ainhcrst  College  in  1878.  His  published  works 
include:  "The  Opium  Trade''  (1853);  "Important 
Medical  Problems''  (1S74) ;  "State  Medicine  and  In- 
sunity  "  (187ft) :  "  Normal  Standard  of  Women  for 
Pi^gatlon"  (1676);  and  "  Phyucal  Devel<^ment " 


Allibone,  Binnul  Austin,  bibliographer,  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  April  17, 1816 ;  died  in  Lucerne,  Switz- 
erland, Sept  2, 1889.  He  waa  educated  for  in«ica!<r 
tile  purxuits  and  conducted  on  extenaive  boaineas  till 
1858,  when  he  t>e- 
gon  to  apply  him- 
self whuDy  to  the 
execution  of  a  liter- 
ary project  he  had 
foraied  early  in  Me. 
in  18&4  he  pub- 
lit^hed  the  first  of 
three  volumes  of 
his  '*  Critical  Dio- 
tionaiy  ot  English 
Literature  and  Brit- 
ish and  American 
Authors,"  and  in 
1871  brought  out 
the  remaining  vol- 
umes. In  these  oo- 
tavo  volumes  of 
more  then  1,000 
pages  each,  he  gave 
biographical  and 
critical  notices  of 

16,499  authors.    White  this  work  was  in  preparmtioo 

he  published  "  A  Review  by  a  Layman  of  a  Work 
entitled 'New  Themes  tor  the  Protestant  Clerg}  '" 
(Philadelphia,  1852);  "  New  Themes  condemned" 
(1858);  "  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  New  Testa- 
meut"  (1868) ;  and  "  The  Union  Bible  Companioa" 
(1871).  He  likewise  made  selectionB  of  18,W0  paaa- 
Bges  mnn  600  authoiB,  and  olaMlfled  them  under  4U 
Buhjecta  for  his  "  Poctiool  Quotations  from  Chancer  t» 
Tennyson  "  (1878),  and  compiled  the  (freater  part  of 
the  8,810  quotations  fnmi  544  authors,  clanaiflcd  un- 
der 671  subjects,  contained  in  his  '*  Prose  QuotaUoni 
from  Socrates  to  Macaulay  "  (1876).  He  indexed  the 
"Orations  and  Speeches  of  Edward  Everett" (1650- 
*59) ;  and  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving" (1861-'64);  published  "Explanatory  Qoee- 
tions  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts"  (1869) ;  oontrib- 
uted  numerous  articlev  to  periodicals ;  wrote  tncbi 
and  religious  csaays ;  and  was  book  editor  and  corre- 
raoDdingseeretarirofthe  "American  Sunday-School 
Uidon"  fhnn  1887  tiU  1878.  Aftw  an  interval  (tf  finir 
yean  he  resumed  fals  office  with  th^  Sunday-School 
Union,"  and  held  it  till  1879,  when  he  wan  appmnled 
librarian  of  the  Lenox  Libruy,  New  York  mty,  with 
wfaioli  he  remuned  until  his  death. 

Anderson,  Adna,  engineer,  bom  in  Ri^Wway,  Oi^ 
leans  County,  N.  Y,,  in  1827  ;  ^cd  in  PWIadclphia. 
Pa.,  May  14, 1889.  He  studied  dvil  engineering,  awl 
was  employed  first  as  an  assistant  cngii^eer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  in  1847.  From  this  rond  he  went  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  tJicn  the  Mobile  and  Ohk) 
rood,  and  in  1850  was  flr»t  employed  as  a  regular  «a- 
glneer  on  the  Midiigan  Southern  Railroad.  Dnrinff 
the  next  tm  yearn  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  road,  saperintendent  of  the 
Central  Southern,  connected  with  the  Henderson  and 
Nashville,  and  receiver  of  the  Edgefield  and  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  oflend 
his  Kcrvices  to  the  National  Government,  and  his 
Inrge  engineering  experience  led  to  his  assignment  M 
the  military  railrona  constrnctlon  corps.  He  served 
from  June,  1862,  till  February,  1868,  with  the  Amy 
of  the  Potomac ;  during  1663  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  militarv  railroads  in  Virginia;  in  1864  he  vsR 
in  chMve  of  toe  military  roilroMs  in  Mis^aaippi ;  and 
from  November,  1884,  till  the  cleae  of  the  war  lie  held 
the  office  of  chief  snpeiintendent  and  engineer  of  Ac 
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military  nilrood*  of  the  Unitod  States.  In  ISCT  he 
VM  appuinted  en^neor  of  tbo  projectod  railroad 
brid|te  at  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  and  ho  watt  subacqucDtly 
4^ef  enxineer  of  the  Ktmaas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  pen- 
era)  manafter  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western, 
preudent  of  the  Lafayette  and  BloomingtOQ,  and  ru~ 
cciver  of  the  Chicago,  Danville  and  Vincennce  road. 
In  1880  be  became  eojnneer-in>cliief  of  the  KortJiem 
Paciflo  EaUroad,  and  alter  the  complotion  of  that  road 
he  ntnained  with  the  oompaov  iib  uooorary  vice-pres- 
ident till  about  a  year  before  hLt  death,  when  iUnesb 
from  overwork  obliged  him  to  retire. 

An%  miUaoif  pfi>Aioiati  and  oleiOTrnan,  bora  in 
Wilmington,  Vl  May  18, 1S02;  died  in  Da  Quoin, 
111.,  June  'Jl,  IttSft.  He  waa  i^wluated  at  Amherst 
Collate  in  1830,  and  at  Andover  Theolofcical  Semi- 
nary To  18S3,  wan  ordained  in  BD.->ton,  and  witli  Dr. 
Co&n  aent  on  a  miaiuonary  exploring  tour  to  Patago- 
nia. Uc  waa  unable  to  eatablkih  a  mission  there,  and 
TBturned  to  the  United  Statea.  In  1885  he  set  out 
with  bis  wit^  on  a  misaionor^  trip  to  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  At  Sin^pore  Im  wife  died,  and  he  was 
ftiribcr  detained  by  the  efforts  to  obtain  permisuon 
of  the  Govarament  to  establish  misaion^.  Hetbere- 
fbre  went  direct  to  Borneo,  labored  several  yean 
ttinong  the  oMiveB  aa  »  physidan  and  clergymftn, 
and  retired  when  it  was  netted  best  to  place  the 
miasion  under  tlie  control  of  the  DuU^  Qovernment. 
In  1848  ho  returned  to  the  United  States,  preeobed 
and  praotioed  medicine  in  Wiscon^n  in  IfluPSS,  and 
[rasnnd  the  remiunder  of  his  lilb  In  south  era  Ilhnois, 
eoiployed  in  Iruit-raising. 

JUiomar,  (Aariss  Albert,  geologist,  bora  in  Plilla- 
dolphia,  Pa.,  fob.  9,  1864:  died  in  Fittebunr,  Pa., 
]>co.  24,  1889.  Ue  was  graduated  at  the  sctuntmo  de- 
partment of  tlie  UniveraitT  at  Pennsylvania  in  1374, 
aa  a  ovii  enfpneer,  atauains  flnt  in  his  elaas.  In 
187S  he  waa  one  of  the  funy  that  made  the  surrey 
of  Delaware  river,  and  on  graduating  be  at  onco  en- 
tered the  llght-bonse  survey  service.  On  the  orvan- 
iaation  of  tbe  second  geolojftcol  survey  of  Pcnnsvlva- 
nia  in  1874,  ho  was  appointed  on  aaaLttant  and  assigned 
to  tbe  surveys  of  Juniata  and  Uifflin  oountiee.  A 

Cr  later  he  became  assistant  State  Ueolo^t  and 
duuge  of  the  works  in  Cameron,  Elk,  Forest, 
and  HoKean  constiea.  In  1880  he  was  made  geolo- 
eiat  with  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  anthracite  coal 
nelds  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  originated  a  method 
of  sorveving  and  representing  the  geology  of  that^jrcat 
ooal-bea,  which  received  tbo  ^probatKn  of  mininj 
euriueen  both  in  Uda  oonntiT  and  alvoad.  The 
ability  and  skill  irith  which  tnis  undertaking  waa 
pcrforaied  led  to  bis  iwing  appointed  in  1863  grolo- 
irlst  in  chawe  of  all  the  office  and  field  work  of  the 
aurvey.  l^an  while  he  made  a  carelut  sttidy  of  tbe 
natuial-gas  fields,  and  was  on  accepted  authoiitnr  on 
that  saMecL  In  the  aatumn  of  1886  be  renignod  from 
the  sun'ev  and  entered  upon  private  praotioe  as  on 
expert  (lo  waa  actively  engaged  with  tbe  Fuel-Uos 
and  Electric  Engineering  Company  of  IHttsburg,  and 
waa  closely  aasoooted  with  the  various  intenMta  in 
tlwt  direction  controlled  by  George  Westioj^bouse, 
with  whom  he  organized  tbe  Daquesne  ( Arizoiu)  Cop- 
per Company,  beooodng  its  aoneral  manager.  TCe 
degree  oTSa  D.  was  oonftmaupon  bim  by  the  Uni- 
rcnrity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  sdentiflc  societies,  including  the  American 
Philosophical  Sodcty,  the  American  Geological  Soci- 
ety, ana  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
to  whose  proceedings  be  contributed  papeiB,  lie  also 
oontributed  to  tbo  sdentiflc  and  tccnuical  jounials, 
and  prepared  more  tlian  tmnty  erf  the  np(»te  of  State 
geolf^od  survey. 

Atweod,  David,  jouraalist,  bora  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in 
1815;  died  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  11,  1889.  Ho  wra 
apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  in  1880,  removed  to 
wuteonain  and  beoame  conneoted  with  the  Madison 
Express  "in  184T,  was  soon  afterward  appointed 
editor  and  manager,  of  the  paper,  and  left  it  in  1652  to 
establish  the  "%tate  Jonraal,"  with  -nbioh  he  rc> 
maibwd  nnlil  his  death,    Ue  was  a  member  of  the 


Btste  Lcg'ifilatnre  in  1861,  United  States  assessor  In 
186S-'67,  Mayor  of  Madison  in  1868,  and  on  l-'eb.  16, 
1870.  was  elected  representative  in  Conjip'eeB  as  a  Be- 
publican  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

AveriU,  Jobs  Ti,  monutacturer,  born  in  Altta,  Me., 
March  1,  1826;  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  4,  1880. 
Ho  was  graduated  at  the  Maine  Wealeyan  Univeruty, 
removed  to  Minnesota,  and  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing ;  woe  a  State  Senator  in  1858-'59 ;  entered  the  na- 
tional service  in  August,  1862,  as  iieutenunt  colonel 
of  tbe  Sixth  Minoeaota  InfantrVi  served  through  the 
wsr,  and  reaefaed  tlie  rank  of  Drigadie)>general ;  and 
was  elected  Bepresentotive  in  Congress  as  a  Bepul>- 
lican  in  1670  and  1872. 

Babbitt,  Baujtmls  Talbot,  manufacturer,  twm  in 
■Weotmorelaud,  N.  Y.,  in  1811;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  20,  1889.  lie  was  brotight  up  on  a  farm^ 
but  abandoned  it  at  tbo  first  opportunity  for  mechan- 
ical  eiuploymcnt,  in  which  he  uave  evidence  of  con- 
siderable inventive  genius.  His  first  potent  was  tbr  a 
thrashing  machine,  and  his  second  for  tbo  first  mow- 
iui^  machine  ever  made.  In  1848  he  began  manufact- 
unng  saleratus  Irom  soda  ash,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pearlasb  previously  used,  and  sulxtequently  be  eatal>- 
lished  a  soap  nuintiAMtoiT  in  New  York.  In  order  to 
cheapen  tlie  cost  of  prodnction,  he  set  up  a  machine 
and  foundry  plant  In  Whitesboro'  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of 
1600,000,  and  there  made  machinery  lor  use  in  his 
fbctories.  He  invented  a  steam  canal  Irnit,  a  rotary 
ttam  engine  without  piston,  cylinder,  or  vojve.^,  and 
a  oombincd  steam  generator,  condenser,  and  heater. 

Baker,  Alfred,  punter,  bom  In  New  York  city  in 
1824;  died  there,  Feb.  26.1889.  In  1864,  while  a  re- 
porter on  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  he  suggested  to 
the  chief  en^neer  of  the  fire  department  that  tbe 
causes  of  laive  and  mysterious  fires  should  be  sou^lit 
avstcmatioally.  Tbe  eugftestion  was  approved  by  tl>e 
ddef  and  the  police  justices  to  whom  he  tvfeiTed  It. 
and  Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  the  first  firo  marshal 
of  tbe  city  without  pay.  Within  a  year  ho  demon- 
strated the  oscfulnees  of  the  office  so  clearly  that  the 
insurance  companies  contributed  a  ftmd  lor  bis  com- 
pensation. He  held  thia  office  till  1868,  when  tbo 
Legislature  made  it  a  part  of  the  city  goverament, 
and  on  retiring  applied  himself  to  portrait  paintin^r, 
which  he  had  learned  without  a  teacher.  In  this  ho 
become  successful,  and  waa  employed  until  his  death. 
Among  his  be^t  portraits  waa  ono  of  Qcorge  Walling, 
ert-supcrinteodent  of  the  polico  depertmenL 

Bawf  Peter  Oaipantn,  publisher,  bom  in  North 
Hempstead,  N.  Y,,  March  SS,  1888;  died  In  New 
YoA  city.  Hay  19, 1889,  He  removed  to  New  York 
mty  when  a  boy,  was  educated  in  Harlem  Academv, 
entered  a  book  store  and  leaned  the  printing  and  pnb- 
lishini^  trades,  and  in  1860  joined  Daniel  tiodwin  in 
establishing  tlie  law  publishing  firm  of  BakerA  tiod- 
win. He  remained  with  this  orm  till  1865,  when  he 
founded  the  firm  of  Baker,  Voorbls  &  Co.,  which  is 
Btill  in  existence.  Mr,  Baker  published  the  "  Steam 
Press"  periodical  during  the  civil  war,  in  aid  of  the 
national  cause.  He  was  a  foimdor  of  the  Metroimli- 
tan  Literary  Association,  the  Eclectic  Club,  and  the 
Typotbebe ;  waa  a  member  of  tbe  Hons  of  tbe  Bevo- 
luttbn  and  the  Union  IjCwoe  and  Lotus  Clabs ;  an 
origtnator  and  ch^rman  of  the  committee  on  erecting 
the  statue  of  Bei^amin  Franklin  in  Print!ng-Hoa-<e 
Square.  He  was  active  in  charitable  enterprises,  par- 
ticularly in  promoting  the  Hahnemann  Hospitai ;  and 
he  wrote  numerouaaddreaeea  andmont^rapha,  Includ- 
ing European  Bcoolledaons "  (1861),  and  '^Frank- 
lin" (1866). 

BartMmr,  Otiver  LonnBOi  lawrer,  bom  In  Cambridge, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Juir  12,  1811 ;  died  in 
earatogo,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  17, 1889.  He  waa  gradunted  at 
Fredonia  Academy  in  182? ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1889;  and  was  reporter  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Chancery  in  lS47-*4ft,  and  of  the  New  York  SuOTeme 
Court  in  I848-*76,  His  publications  include ;  "equi- 
ty Digest"  (4  vols..  Sprin^eld,  1886-'41);  "Treatise 
on  Criminal  Law  "  (Albanv,  1841 ;  8d  ed,,  S  v  oK, 
1888) ;  "  Treatise  on  tiie  Law  of  Set-Off>>  (1841) ; 
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"  Treatiae  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  " 
(i  void.,  1848  :  2d  ed.,  8  voLt.,  1874-'76) ;  "  Reporta 
of  Cbbcs  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbo  State 
of  New  York"  (67  vols.,  1848-'76;  Dijrept  in  8  vols., 
188U) ;  '*  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Partiee  to  Actions 
at  Law"  (1864  ;  2d  ed.,  1884) ;  and  "Digeat  of  Now 


•  Obitty  on  BUla"  (1888), -«  i 
diction  of  Jnalicea  of  the  Peaoo"  (1844). 

Badow,  BaimelLatluoilDtduiU.  lawyer,  bom  in  Gran- 
ville, Mass..  June  5, 182A ;  died  in  Glen  Covo,  Long 
laiand,  N.  Y..  July  10,  1889.  He  received  a  publio- 
Bchool  edncBlaon  in  New  YoA  dty,  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  law  clerk  and  Ktnden^wae  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849,  began  practicing  by  himself,  and  from 
the  b^inning  of  his  l^al  career  till  its  cloae  endeav- 
ored to  settle  all  cases  in  his  charge  pravately  oat  of 
court.  He  became  a  broiite  with  the  leading  ban- 
ners men  of  the  city  «t  that  time,  and  so  oaine  to  have 
cases  involving  large  Interosta.  In  1862  be  made  a 
trip  to  Eorope  on  behalf  of  an  niinms  railroad,  and 
reoiuved  $60,000  for  his  services.  A  similar  tnp  for 
the  Ohio  and  Mifisisnippi  Railroad  vielded  bim  a  like 
Bum.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War  he  re- 
ceived $25,000  for  a  faslf-hour'B  work  on  a  case  Involv- 
ing an  American  contract  to  supply  the  French  Gov- 
ernment with  fireanns  to  the  value  of  $1,900,000,  in 
which  he  was  HU0cei*sful.  Befora  he  wan  thirty  years 
old  he  n-iiB  appointed  umpire  by  the  four  great  trunk 
nulroadfi,  then  engaged  in  a  nunous  war  of  rates,  and 
his  aIelII  as  a  medlar  was  obown  in  his  suooesa  ia 
brin^Hng  about  a  recoociliation  between  Commodore 
Yanderbilt  and  William  H.  Asfnnwall  after  they  bod 
lonir  been  wegingabitter  war  upon  eadiotherthrough 
their  Nicaragua  and  Panama  schemes.  Each  gave 
him  $5,000  ior  aooomplishing  a  Bcttlemont  of  Uieir 
ditferancea.  Uis  most  noted  case  was  tliat  of  the 
Envlish  stookliolders  of  the  £rio  Railway  aKaiust 
the  Fisk-Gould  management  in  1871-*73,  AAer  the 
death  of  Fiak,  In  January,  1872,  the  railroad  quarters 
in  the  Grand  Opera  Honse  wore  carried  li^  Btorm 
under  direction  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  held  against  Jav 
Gould  OS  well  as  the  prooBSses  of  the  court  A  suit 
against  Jay  Gould  for  the  recovery  of  $10,000,000  was 
compromised  by  bin  paying  the  McHenry  stockhold- 
cn  $9,000,000.  For  his  suooeesftU  conduct  of  this  case 
Mr.  Barlow  wa»  elected  a  director  Id  the  new  managa- 
mont,  appointed  counsel  of  the  new  board  at  a  salary 
of  $26,000  a  year,  and  is  reputed  to  have  received 
$260,000  tor  his  fee.  For  his  earlier  '  manosement  of 
claims  under  the  Mexican  treaty  he  is  said  to  have 
received  more  than  $200^000.  In  1862  he  formed  a 
purtnersliip  with  Geoige  R.  J.  Bowdoin  and  Jeremiah 
Laroque,  under  the  finn  name  of  Bowdoin,  Laroque, 
&  Barlow,  Mr.  Laroque  died  in  1868,  and  Mr.  Bow- 
doin in  1870.  In  1870  JoKcph  Laroque  entered  the 
firm,  in  1878  cx-Judge  Shipman,  in  1881  ez-Judge 
Choate,  and  subnequcntly  Solomon  Hanford;  and  at 
tlie  time  of  Mr.  Barlow's  death  it  waa  a^lod  Shipman, 
Barlow,  Laroque  &  Choate.  Mr.  Bariow  acquired  a 
la^  fortune,  was  a  stockholder  in  the  *'Sun"  and 
"World"  newspapers,  and  s  Itemocrat  in  politics, 
but  never  held  a  poUtical  ofttce.  He  possessed  a  rare 
oolleotioa  of  puntings,  statuary,  and  hric-^-^rao  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pnvate  libraries  in  the 
country,  which  was  Rold  W  auction  in  February,  18M, 
and  brought  $62,000.  His  widow,  a  daughter  of  Pe- 
ter Townsend,  died  Oct.  21,  1889. 

Bymiim,  William  H,,  stutesman,  bom  in  Bonton  Cor- 
ners, Columbiu  County,  N.  Y„  SepL  IT,  1818;  died 
in  Lime  Kock,  Coon.,  April  80,  18811.  IIo  received  a 
]>ublio-Bohool  education,  was  Apprenticed  to  the  iron- 
tbunder's  trade,  and  Bub»^!qucntly  engaged  in  the 
manufueture  of  pig  iron,  car-wheels,  sndonier  articles 
in  iron,  in  which  he  became  wealthy.  He  was  a  mem- 
tier  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1861 -'52  ;  Dem- 
ocr.itio  Representative  in  Congress  fh>m  the  'Fourth 
Connecticut  District  in  18fl?-'76  ;  United  States  Senar 
tor,  fillinti  the  vacancT  caused  by  the  death  of  (Senator 
Orris  S.  Fen;}-,  in  lS7A-'79 ;  delegate  to  the  Nationid 


Democratic  Conventions  inlSftS,  *TS,  *76,  '80,aiid*84, 
and  churman  of  the  National  Democratic  ExwutiTS 
Committee  in  the  canvass  of  1880  and  1S84. 

Bsrtlett,  BtdoOTi  lawyer,  bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Feb.  18, 1799 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.^  March  7.  im 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  id  ISlS^jstndied 
law,  and  made  a  spedalty  of  oorporation  law.  With  the 
exception ofasingle  term  in  theLemdatnre  in  1851  and 
bis  aervloa  In  the  oonvontion  diosen  to  revise  the 
State  GoDstitation  in  1868,  be  coo  fined  himself  crclo- 
sively  to  tlie  practice  of  his  profession.  He  waa  Ibr 
many  yeara  general  or  advisory  oounsel  for  large  eoii- 
porations,  including  the  Union  Padflc,  Cbicafro,  Bnr- 
Ungton  and  Quincy,  and  other  rulroad  cnnpaiuc*,  and 
within  two  months  of  bis  death  be  made  oia  last  ap- 
pearance in  court  in  an  argument  tor  one  of  these. 

Bass,  Lyman  Xldder,  lawver.  bom  In  Aldcn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  18,  1886;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  11,1889. 
Ho  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  18S8,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Buffalo  in  1868.  From  1866 
till  1872  he  was  district  attorney,  and  then  was  elected 
BepresratatiTe  in  Congroes  as  a  Bepuhlioan.  In  1674 
be  was  ro-elected.  During  this  period  he  was  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  railroads  uid  canals,  cH^ma, 
enonditore  in  the  War  Department,  and  of  the  joint 
sefeot  committee  to  inquire  into  the  afiairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1872  he  formed  a  partnenibip 
with  Wilson  B.  Bisscll,  to  which  Graver  Cleveland 
was  admitted  in  1874,  and  in  1876  he  retired  from  the 
firm  on  account  of  fiuling  health  and  removed  to  Cul- 
arado  Springs,  where  he  became  general  connael  <d 
the  Denvor  and  Bio  Gnmde  Ridlroad  Company.  Be 
mode  A«quentioumeyeto  Mczioo  tortbe  Mexican  Na- 
tional Bailroad  Com|«ny  and  other  conioiations,  and 
conducted  negotiations  between  Amenoan  ^npif  Bshr 
and  the  Mexican  Qf'vemment.  . 

Beole,  Joseph,  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Dec.  SO,  1814 :  died  tliere.  Sept  28, 1889.  He  was 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Univenuty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  18S8,  engaged  in  private  prodice  one  year, 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  1888,  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  navy  in 
December,  1878,  end  waa  retired  in  1876  with  the 
rank  of  commodore.  During  his  career  in  the  navy 
he  was  on  sea  duty  seventeen  years  and  one  month, 
on  shore  or  other  duty  sixteen  years  and  seven  months, 
and  was  unemployed  four  years  and  eight  montba. 

Beaid,  HtBiy,  artist,  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1841  ;  died 
hi  New  York  rity,  Nov.  10, 1869.  He  was  a  son  df 
James  H^uy  Beoid  and  ceohew  of  William  Heniy 
Beard,  artists.  He  entered  the  national  army  in  the 
earlynort  of  the  dvil  war,  and  became  a  captain  in 
the  Thirtieth  Missouri  Volunteers.  Atter  the  war  he 
appluxl  himself  to  painting,  making  a  apeoialt)'  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  on  removing  to  New  York  city  ahout  1877 
engaged  chiefly  in  illustrating  books  and  periodicals. 

Bseohar,  WiUiam  BsBiy,  clergyman,  bom  in  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1602 ;  died 
ill  Chicago,  11).,  June  28,  1869.  He  was  the  eldest 
brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beccher,  was  reu«d  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  studied  theology  with  bis  father,  was  oi^ 
dained  in  1880,  and  filled  his  first  pastorate  in  New- 
port, B.  L  Early  in  his  ministerial  career  his  atten- 
tion was  direoted  to  the  cause  of  home  mission  woi^ 
in  the  Wcat,  and  in  1689  he  removed  to  the  Western 
Beserve  in  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Home  Mission  Society.  He  estahlisbed  and  built  tbs 
FiTRt  Congregational  Church  in  Toledo,  spent  several 
year^t  in  n«eing  fVom  debt  oburohes  that  hod  been 
ortmnized  by  settlers  iVom  New  England,  ocM>perated 
actively  with  the  abolition  Icadera,  and  remamed  in 
that  field  till  1667,  when  a  desire  to  give  his  oliildren 
better  educational  advantages  induct  him  to  aocept 
a  fiastorate  in  Mamachusetts.  He  filled  various  ap- 
poiDtmenta  in  tlint  State  till  1670,  and  then  settled 
permanently  in  Chicago.  Several  years  ago  he  was 
compelled  bv  deafncsn  to  retire  from  paxtoral  work. 

Blodltb  WilUam  HoFdhw,  railroad  official,  bom  in 
PhiUdefphia.  Pa.' July  27, 1808 ;  died  in  Carlisle,  I^, 
May  18,  1889.  He  waa  gradaatcd  at  Princeton  in 
1887,  soon  afterword  was  q^Nrinted  to  an  ofllce  in  the 
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Camberlaod  Tallejr  Bailroad  Company,  and  remuned 
u-ith  that  oorponttion  till  his  doatb.  He  became  imo- 
rotfvry  ot  the  company  in  1889,  and  treasurer  aluo  ib 
1810.  In  1858  he  was  elected  tntgor^enenl  of  the 
Fit^nth  Division  of  Pennsylvania  militia.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  adjutant- 
frenoral  of  the  State,  and  in  that  oniQe  or|j;auized  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  and  other  early  renmeDts.  In 
1862  he  resigned  thid  office,  and  with  tnis  exception 
his  railroad  service  voa  continuous  as  wdl  as  tli« 
loRSest  of  any  in  the  United  StntM. 

dUuik  WuklafftoB  Iniw,  mind-reader,  bom  Id  New 
Torkdtfy,inlW;  cUedttacro,MayI8,lfl89.  Hewent 
to  work  in  a  drujr  store  when  a  boy,  and  while  there 
become  interested  in  spiritualiiim  and  develop^  what 
was  considered  a  remarkable  gift  of  leRerdetnain. 
When  about  twenty  yean  old  he  gave  ius  flrat  public 
exhibition  in  New  York  dty,  in  which  he  claimed  to 
expose  the  triokery  of  spiritual  mediums,  the  Fox  Biiv< 
tcrs,  and  the  Davenport  brothers.  Soon  afterward  he 
-went  to  Euro^,  ana  mtve  enteitainments  in  the  lai^ 
citiea.  Ue  claimed  to  be  able  to  tell  a  number  or  worn 
thouxfat  of  by  another,  to  diaoover  an  unnamed  article 
vherever  hid,  to  load  a  peraun  to  and  touch  any  arti- 
cle that  peraon  thought  of  and  kept  his  mind  on,  to 
mite  down  the  number  of  a  bank-note  in  a  person's 

Kckct  when  the  person  kept  his  mind  on  the  num- 
r,  and  to  perform  a  variety  of  other  similar  feata, 
always  bliadfolded  and  holding  one  bond  of  the  pei^ 
aon  whose  thoughts  he  profesMtd  to  read  or  follow. 
Marvelous  storiea  were  told  of  his  powore  a<>  a  mind- 
reader,  and  he  wa^  believed  and  denounced  in  about 
equal  proportions.  He  traveled  throujfh  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  a  part  of  South  America,  and  in  late  ^ears  per^ 
formed  many  featd  bCHidea  his  regular  evenmg  enter  - 
tainmenb),  auoh  as  driving  a  team  of  horses  through 
the  streets  in  open  daylight  in  ncaroh  of  hidden  oH> 
jecta,  thongh  completely  uindfoldod.  His  bank-note- 
number  tCMt  was  his  moat  popular,  and  apparently 
mysterious  performance.  At  the  time  of  hia  deatli  ho 
hod  just  completed  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  the 
name  of  a  member  of  the  Lamb's  Olub  selected  from 
the  minute-book  by  two  other  members;  the  name 
and  book  being  known  only  to  them.  He  fainted  Id 
a  first  attempt,  ond  his  suooeas  in  the  second  was 
followed  by  a  fatal  cataleptic  flL 

BUoBi  Ohiistian,  clergvman,  bom  in  ZweibrQcken, 
(termany,  in  1829 ;  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  21, 
1889.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  nia  native 
city,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1648,  followed  his 
tnule  in  New  York  city  while  studying  for  the  Ueth- 
odi»t  Epiaoopol  ministry,  and  wan  appointed  pastor 
of  the  Second  Street  M.  E.  Church  in  1866.  He  noa 
highly  suooessAil  and  popular,  and  untiring  in  his 
ministry,  and  on  beoommg  superonauated  he  engaged 
in  the  onilding  business,  acquiring  a  largo  fortune. 
He  built  the  German  Hethodist  Church  at  Fifty-flrat 
Street  and  Second  Avenue,  established  Brenhem  Col- 
le:re  in  Texas  and  endowed  it  with  $10,000,  und  gave 
$10,000  to  Berea  College,  in  Ohio. 
■  Bllae,  Doctor  WUloid,  physicinnjbom  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Aax.  10,  1825;  died  in  Washinfrton,  D.  C, 
Ffb.  81, 1689.  He  was  named  Doctor  Willard  after 
the  eminent  physician,  removed  to  the  WcsLcm  Re- 
serve in  Ohio,  was  graduated  at  Cleveland  Medical 
CoU^^  in  1846,  practiced  one  year  in  lona,  Mich, ,  and 
then  settled  in  Grand  Rapids^  wlicre  he  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  sui^eon.  At  the  outbreak  (rf 
tiio  civil  war,  he  woa  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Third 
Michigan  Volunteora.  In  the  autumn  of  1661  he  bo- 
came  a  diviaion  surgeon,  and  from  the  organization 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  after  the  Battle  ot 
Seven  Pines  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Philip^  Keornv.  Ho  was  then  ordered  on  hospital 
duty  in  Washington,  where  he  supcriutendcd  the 
construction  of  the  Armory  Square  Hospital  and  be- 
came its  surgooQ-in-chief.  After  the  war  ho  was  oon- 
nocted  with  the  Board  of  Health  of  Washington,  and 
became  widely  known  as  the  champion  of  a  South 
AmencsQ  canoer  cure.  Dr.  Blisn  was  one  of  the  phy- 
NCians  and  auigoons  catted  to  attoud  President  oir- 


fleld  after  he  was  shot  on  July  8, 1881,  and  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  profeB.*iona]  attentions  till  the  Prari- 
dont's  death,  ^vhcn  with  his  iwsociates  he  was  called 
upon  for  a  bill  for  his  services,  nnder  an  act  of  Con- 
gress making  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  ano^for  the  extra  labor  of  the  White  Houae 
employ^  necessitated  bv  the  asBassination.  he  pre- 
sonteu  one  that  Comptroller  Lawrence  felt  obliged  to 
reduce  in  order  to  apportion  the  $67^000  appropriated 
tor  the  medical  staff  umong  them.  Dr.  Bitsit  claimed 
that  hia  private  praotice  had  been  ruined  and  hia 
health  serioualy  impaired  by  hia  clone  application  to 
tiie  Pteaident,  and  declined  to  aooept  the  award  made 
him.  At  the  time  of  his  death  a  ajteual  UIl  woa 
pending  in  Congreds  to  compenaate  bui  lor  hia  serv- 
ices in  the  Garfield  case. 

BUm,  Imao  Q,,  missioDar^',  bom  in  Springfield, 
Mass,,  July  5, 1822;  died  in  'Adsouan.  Egypt,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  sent  to 
eaKtein' Turkey, as  a  mixeinnary  by  the  American 
Board  in  164G.  After  succeraful  miuionaiy  labors  in 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Constantinople  !n  1869. 
About  a  month  previona  to  his  death  Dr.  Bliss  went 
to  Egypt  for  rest  It  was  diiefly  owing  to  Ida  exer- 
tions tKat  tho  American  Bible  House  in  Conatanti- 
noplo  was  built. 

S^m,  FUleBUB,  lawyer,  bom  in  Canton,  Conn.,  July 
28, 1814;  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  2S,  1889.  Ua 
was  educated  at  Hnmilton  College,  Ktudied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  removed  to  Ohio,  became 
conspicuous  in  the  anti.^lavc^y  movement,  and  was 
elected  president-judge  of  the  Founccnth  Circuit 
Court.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  in 
1864r-*66,  and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Manufact- 
ures, lie  waa  appdnted  by  President  Lincoln  the 
flrst  Chief  Justice  of  Dakota,  in  1661.    Ho  eubeo- 

Jinentiy  removed  to  Colnmbun.  Mo.,  and  became  a 
udge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tnat  State,  and  dean  of 
the  State  Oniversity. 

Blimt,  Asa  P.,  army  officer,  bom  in  Dan%-ille,  Yt., 
in  1PS8;  died  m  Manchester,  N.H.,  Oct.  4, 1669.  He 
entered  the  nationnl  eervioe  as  ai^utanc  of  the  Third 
Vermont  Infiintry  June  20, 1861 ;  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Sixth  Vermont  Inuntry  Oct  16,  follow- 
ing, and  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Infitntry  of  that  State 
Oct.  4,  1862.  He  resigned  his  volunteer  commission 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  captain  and  quarter- 
master in  the  regular  army  Feb.  29,  1864,  and  waa 
promoted  maior  and  brevet  colonol.  March  28,  1867, 
ibr  services  in  tho  battles  of  Leo's  Mills  and  Savage 
Station,  Vo.,  and  during  the  war.  In  the. volunteer 
service  he  was  brcvettod  m^nr,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel,  and  brigadicr-genorol  June  9,  1866,  Ibr  Jaith- 
flil  and  meritonona  services,  After  the  war  he  was 
on  duty  in  connection  with  tho  national  oeuieteriea, 
and  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
be  was  department  quartermaster  io  Boston. 

Boath,  HaiT  Lcnils&  editor,  bom  in  Yaphauk,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y., April  19, 1881 ;  died  in  NewYorkmty, 
March  6,  1689.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Chat- 
ficlil  Booth,  who  established  tho  first  public  school  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  learned  French,  German,  ond 
Latin,  ana  began  translating  from  those  languages  at 
an  enrtv  age.  She  was  a  teacher  in  her  father's  school 
v  hon  tourtvon  years  old,  and  soon  afterward  gave  up 
teaching  to  study  history,  languages,  and  the  notu- 
ni  scienocs,  and  fbr  litenry  work.  Among  her  oar- 
liost  translations  were  Hcry's"  Andr£  Chenier," 
Coufin's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Mme.  de  Chevreuse," 
MannioHs  "  Russian  Tales,"  and  Edmond  About's 
"Germaine"  and  "King  of  the  Mountains."  She 
wrote  tiles  and  sketches  for  ncwspapetB  and  maga- 
stincs,  and  in  1866  published  "  The  MarbkHWorkei^' 
Manual,"  and  "The  Clock  and  Watoh-Makera'  Man- 
ual," both  translated  from  the  French.  While  trans- 
latinz  and  writing  for  the  magazines,  she  also  pro- 
pared  a  "History  of  tho  City  of  New  York"  (1BG9). 
This  work  ha«  been  revised  and  enlarged  severol 
time»,  the  loot  edition  appearing  in  1860.   Tho  open- 
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ing  (tf  tfafl  dril  war,  her  fmAVuAj  with  gpatnl  his- 
tory and  her  akill  in  tnuwliition  led  her  to  under- 
take a  flcxx-ial  tank  in  aid  uf  the  national  caitae.  This 
involved  the  coUection,  tranalation,  and  publicaticai 
of  iia|K(rtaat  works  by  French  authors  wiio  liad  es- 
poiuod  the  (JnioD  cause,  and  who  nought  to  create  in 
Europe  a  sentiment  in  fiivor  of  tlie  tedcnd  Govern- 
ment. The  first  of  these  works.  Count  Gusparin'^ 
**Uprit<inv  of  a  tircat  feopic,"  wax  brouirhtout  two 
loODtbs  alter  the  attack  on  Fort  Sutntcr,  and  received 
with  a  commendation  fitr  in  excess  of  her  anticii>a- 
tions.  This  ws:<  followed  by  a  translation  of  (7a--pa- 
rin's  "Ameuea  before  Europe"  (1861);  Aunisbna 
Codiin's  "  Besulta  of  Emancipation"  and  "Beiulti 
of  Slavenr "  ( 1862) ;  Edward  Laboulave's  "  Paru  in 
America"  n&65) ;  two  volmnes  uf  Henri  Martin's 
*'  Hiatory  of  France,"  treating  of  "  The  Age  ol  Louis 
XIV  "  (1864) ;  and  two  othoru  of  the  same  work  en- 
titled "The  Decline  of  the  French  Uooan-by" 
(1866).  She  also  orarcaponded  with  friends  of  the 
United  States  Uovemment  in  Kuirlond  and  France 
and  published  their  letter-*  in  tlie  New  York  daily 
newspapers  and  in  pamphlet  torrci  through  the  Union 
League  Club.  During  this  period  she  translated  the 
Countess  (^parin'B  "  Vetper,"  "  C'amille,"  and 
**Uiunan  Sorrows,"  and  Count  Qomrin'a  "Happi- 
iMis."  From  18«7  till  her  death  ahe  oiUted  **  fiar- 
per*!  Bazar."  She  published  a  translation  of  Henri 
llatthi's  abridged  "Uibtory  of  France,"  in  six  vol- 
umas  0880). 

Bamttahf  Janathaa  LiMnoUf  sdentist,  bom  in  Salem, 
MBBS.,in1606;  died  hi  Jamaica inain,  Maxs.. Feb.  1ft, 
I88d.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditoh,  the 
mathemetician.  He  was  educated  for  a  mercantile 
career,  and  spent  many  years  as  supercargo  of  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  Atter  retiring  from 
the  eca  he  became  president  of  an  inautanoe  com- 

Enny  and  manager  of  several  largo  estates.  He  in- 
ented  a  taste  for  adentiflc  inveHtiffation,  which  he 
followed  to  the  oloee  of  his  life,  editing  soreral  edi- 
tions of  his  father's  "  American  NaviKator_,"  and  bo- 
coming  a  fellow  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Acad- 
omy  of  Art  and  Science.  He  a-'sisted  his  brothers  in 
maintaining  the  valuable  library  of  their  father  after 
hia  death  as  a  Ubnury  of  public  reference,  till  it  be- 
came a  port  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  after 
1887'  gnve  (600  annually  to  enhirge  the  collection. 

Bowen,  Levi  Fowlari  lawyer,  bum  in  Homer,  N.  T., 
in  1808;  died  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  18S9.  He 
removed  to  Lookport  to  practice  law  in  1882,  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plena  under 
the  old  State  Constitution,  became  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  1815,  waa  appointed  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1858,  and  was  afterward 
ele^ed  for  a  fhll  term.  In  1867  he  served  on  tiie 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  1861  was  appointed 
provoet-nuuwhal  of  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York  Dis- 
trict, and  in  1 878  waa  a  seomd  tune  eleatod  Jndge  of  tlie 
county  court.  Judge  Bowen  waa  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1867-  78,  and  Pres- 
dent  of  the  National  Exchantje  Bsnk  of  Lookport. 
Bread.  WUlhun  ^tt,  olerKfman,  bom  in  tircen- 


PriDceton  Thcol<^oaI  Seminary  in  1847,  wa«  insTalled 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bteuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  preached  there  till  1856,  and  then  went  to 
the  West  Spruce  Street  Presbj'terian  ChurcJi  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  which  he  oontmued  till  bis  death.  He 
was  twioo  elected  Moderator  of  tho  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1888  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Pepn- 
Kvlvunia.  It  was  he  who  brought  about  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  John  Withempoon  in  Fairmount 
Park,  I'hilFulelphio,  and  in  its  aid  he  delivered  A 
llMtoricnl  Diacourno  on  PresbyterianH  and  the  Eevo- 
liition"  in  seventy  pulpits,  and  presented  the  cause 
also  In  ten  synods  and  presoytcnes.  Beyond  special 
tracts  and  newspaper  and  review  articles  his  writings 
ar«  comprised  in  sixtoeu  volumea,  half  of  which  are 
vpeoially  adapted  to  the  young. 


^•"T",  Lam  Daw^,  blind  and  deaf  nnite,  bom 

ia  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dix.  21,  .8^ ;  died  in  Sooth  Bea- 
ton. Ma.->H.,  May  24,  lb69.    She  was  in  pocBewjoe  of 
all  ncr  lacuhies  till  two  years  <tf  ai^e.  aod  was  then 
suddenly  prostrated  by  a  fever,  wlucu  depriYed  her 
of  the  seijses  of  sifjrlit  und  hearing,  ar>d  grntly  weak- 
ened tho^e  of  ta-tc  and  uncIL    ror  five  tuontha  she 
lay  in  a  darkened  room,  and  two  yean>  had  pcsaed 
bei'-ire  her  general  hcahh  was  tii'ly  restored.  She 
then  began  showini;  a  quick  mintf,  an  iutcreat  ia 
things  about  her.  and  a  desire  to  learn.    Her  necea- 
sities  forced  her  to  make  a  motion  I&nguaee  of  ber 
own,  aod  aha  soon  became  able  to  communicatA  her 
dewres  aod  diatiugidali  each  member  of  the  ianuly. 
She  also  learned  to  do  a  little  sewing  and  Icnittinir. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Uowe,  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Bo&ton, 
heard  of  her,  and  visiting  her  paRntt  ezpresiWd  a 
dtvire  to  undertake  faer  eaQeati<m  on  planM  of  hia 
own.    On  receiving  thor  eonMcnt  bo  took  her  to  Ite 
institution  Oct  12, 1687,  and  began  a  cour«c  of  trwn- 
ing,  the  form  una  results  of  irhich  have  proved  of 
phenomenal  interest   to   educatoia   and  scientif'ts 
throughout  the  world.  The  proceas  of  teaching  waa 
oeoesaarily  ao  alow  that,  in  ^te  of  her  reniaruble 
quicknaBa  of  appreheniioa  aod  eagemcaa  to  learn, 
ne  had  attained  only  about  the  same  OMnmaiid  vt 
language  aa  that  poaacaaed  hy  ordinary  ehildrm  at 
three  years  of  age,  when  ahe  had  been  ander  instruc- 
tion twcnty-nx  months  and  was  ten  yean  old.  Her 
sense  of  touch  became  mon  acute,  and  a  marked  io- 
provement  waa  nnted  in  the  senses  of  smell  sod  taste. 
She  was  from  the  besinoing  of  her  training  a  most 
willing  pupil  and  patient  imitator,  seeming  to  realise 
the  purpose  of  the  simple  exerdses  pifmared  for  bcr. 
Dr.  Howe  watched  her  constantly,  studying  new  de- 
vices to  enable  her  to  comprehend  the  emotiona, 
desires,  and  fresh  impressions  that  followed  the  daily 
enlargement  of  her  intellectual  powers.  When  ahe  had 
aciioired  a  snfflcient  cflinmand  of  the  finger  and 
raived-lctter  languages  to  enable  her  to  oonverve 
with  those  about  lier,  she  was  allowed  a  larger  drde 
of  associates  and  acquaintanoes ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  character  and  enlightetunent  of  her  nuod 
were  greutly  aided  thereby.   Through  the  atditary 
sense  of  touch,  Iter  spiritual  nature,  moral  sense,  and 
intellect  were  bftrmoDiously  developed.     The  babe 
whom  a  fever  seemed  to  have  if«lated  from  her  kind 
and  doomed  to  lite-looir  darkness  and  ignorance  be- 
came, through  tbe  skiUftal  etforta  of  Dr.  Howe  aod 
the  teachers  whom  be  Bpedally  selected  for  her,n 
useful  and  loving  woman,  pure  and  deeply  religious 
m  life  and  thoujIhL    Beeiaes  learning  to  reaa  and 
write,  she  became  a  good  seamstress,  was  skilled  In 
fancy  needle-work,  operated  a  sewing-machine,  and 
did  various  kinds  of  nonsework.    Her  ran^e  of  read- 
inif  was  quite  extended,  and  enabled  her  to  converse 
without  cmbanasament  with  eminont  people  ftom 
all  ports  of  the  world  who  vlsUed  her.   Many  Moea- 
tiflc  and  otiier  works  have  been  published  on  her 
remarkable  case  since  Charles  Dickens  called  atten- 
tion to  her  in  his  "  American  Notcf<,"  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  sent  Dr.  Howe  a  special  gold  medal  for 
his  marvelous  achievement  iu  educating  her.  She 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  remidned  m  good 
health  till  Ib7f>,  when    the  death  of  Dr.  Howe 
greatly  depresseu  her,  but  i>he  continued  remarkably 
cheeriul  to  tho  close  of  her  life. 

Srlghan,  Hut  hsn,  educator,  bom  in  Wastboroogh, 
Mass.,  Dec.  6,  iSSfl ;  died  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  S9j  1889.  She  waa  educated  at  Ht.  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  was  a  teacher  in  that  institution  in 
1857-'59,  taught  nearly  two  yeare  in  a  private  school  at 
Newton,  Muse.,  was  principal  of  Ingham  Univcrsi^ 
at  Leroy,  N,  Y.,  nenriy  three  years,  and  in  1868  be- 
came an  assistant  in  Prof.  Charles  £.  West's  Bivok- 
lyn  Hciffhta  Seminary,  where  she  taught  oonaecu- 
tively  til]  June  6, 1888,  when  she  resigned  to  accept 
the  presidency  or  ML  Holyoke  FenuUe  Semimiir,  to 
which  she  hod  been  elected  in  Uarali.  Sbe  had  been 
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active  in  procuring  a  ooIIwn  charter  for  the  Mt.  Hul- 
yt^e  Sominary  and  «stanliabin)i  a  oolleeiate  ooune 
there.  She  declined  several  temptlofr  offisra  of  pro- 
motion, inclodioft  that  of  the  pn^idenoy  of  Wcllcsle^ 
Collejfe.  She  was  on  her  wav  to  make  farewell  calut 
on  her  Brookivn  friends  when  Bbc  was  Ullcd  in  a 
railroad  accident. 

BrlnlBf,  Fiaiud&  lawyer,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  10,  im;  died  in  Newport.  E.  I.,June  16.1883. 
Ue  was  graduated  at  Harvud  Coll%e  in  1818.  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18:i],  was  a  member  or  the 
Leftislature  in  18S2, 1860,  and  1854,  and  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1888, 1858,  and  18ft8  ;  served  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convcntiim  in  1858,  was  a  member  of  the 
Coounon  Coanoii  of  Boston  three  ytan  and  its  presi- 
dent two  yeaiB,  and  wat  oomnumder  of  the  Aticient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  for  three  terms. 
After  Tcmovintf  to  Newport  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Khode  Island  Legialatora  in  1889.  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Sooietv  in  1881, 
and  also  President  of  the  Newport  Uistorvjal  Booi- 
ety  and  of  the  Redwood  Librsty.  He  ms  an  accom- 
pushed  writer,  a  forcible  debaCerf  and  an  imprasdve 
puhlic  speaker. 

KooUssWf  Jalm,  edueotor,  bom  in  West  Bromwioh, 
England,  Oct  8, 181 1 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Cotm.,  June 
21, 188S.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  when 
nine  Tears  old,  was  ^adnated  at  Yale  Collefie  in 
1886,  Mcame  tutor  Id  mathematics  there  In  1888,  and 
in  1842  was  appt^nted  Professor  of  Mathematicn  and 
Natural  Philosophv  in  Trinity  Colt^^,  Hartford.  He 
held  the  latter  office  till  1878,  and  was  then  chosen 
ProTessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astmnomy,  oon- 
tinnine  in  that  chair  till  1882.  ilo  contributed  numer- 
ous tecnnioal  articles  to  scientific  publications,  particu- 
larly to  the  "  Journal "  of  the  American  Auodation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  pnblished  "  Ele- 
mentsof  Mineralogy"  (New  York.1848) ;  "Views  of 
the  MioroBoopic  World  "  (1850) ;  '*  Elements  of  As- 
tronomy" (li56j:  and  "  ELemeots  of  Physical  Oeog- 
m*y»^  (1868). 

Btmn,  Geom  Lorfng,  painter,  horn  in  Boston,  Usas., 
in  1814 ;  died  in  Maiden,  Moss.,  Juno  1689.  He  be- 
gan hia  art  career  at  an  early  aae  as  an  engraver  on 
wood  in  his  native  city,  and  for  many  yean  was 
employed  cngnviog  illustrations  forjuvenile  publica- 
tions. The  ohonn  of  his  work  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wnalthy  patron  of  an,  who  encouraged  him 
to  study  paintin-j  and  enabled  him  to  take  a  course 
of  instnii^ion  abroad.  On  his  return  he  opened  a 
studio  in  Boston,  but  soon  atterward  went  to  Europe 
aeain,  studied  in  the  Louvre,  p&iacd  several  yeurs  m 
Ploreoce,  and  returned  home  in  1860,  He  painted 
more  than  fllty  landscapes  while  living  in  Italy. 
His  "  Crown  of  New  England  "  was  bouftht  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  hw  visit  to  the  Unit«d  States, 
and  "  The  Bay  of  New  York  "  was  bought  by  several 
New  York  merchants  and  presented  to  the  prince 
before  liis  departure.  "  A  Moonlight  Scene  "  received 
a  prize  on  its  exhibition  by  the  Art  Union  of  Rome, 
and  is  now  in  its  possossion.  His  other  noted  works 
comprise  "  The  Doge'it  Puloce  ond  Grand  Canal," 
"  Palermo,"  "  Atraiiti,"  "  Bay  of  NaplcB,"  "  Fount- 
ain of  Trevl  "  "  Venice,"  Sunset,  G«noa,"  and 
'*  Niagara  by  Moonlight." 

Brown,  Joaii  Oalfin,  lawyer,  bom  in  Giles  County, 
Tcnn.,  Jan.  6,  1887 ;  died  in  Red  Boiling  Sprinss, 
Tann.,  Aug.  17, 1889.  Ue  wa-«  graduated  at  Jackson 
College  in  1846,  admitted  to  the  oar,  and  began  prac- 
titnuK  in  partnership  with  his  bn)thGr,  Neil  S.  Brown. 
In  1860  be  wss  a  Boll  and  Everett  prcsidenti.il  cl&etor, 
and  in  the  following  Febntsry  ^vaB  a  Union  candidate 
for  the  convention  called  to  determine  what  course 
Tennessee  should  pursue  in  the  impending  struggle, 
in  this  convention  he  made  a  vigorous  pica  tor  ad- 
hesion to  the  Union.  When  the  (ieces>ion  of  Tennes- 
see was  claimed,  he  jnined  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
captain,  fought  throu^th  tlie  war,  attained  the  rank  of 
miuor-geneml,  and  was  three  times  wounded.  After 
the  war  he  beoeme  a  railroad  survevor,  was  promoted 
till  he  reaohed  the  preodenqy  of  toe  Nashville  Rail- 


road, afterward  engaged  in  railroad  bailding  in  Ten- 
nessee, then  superintended  the  eastem  and  western  ex- 
tension of  the  Texas  Paeiflo  Railroad,  and  for  a  time 
was  receiver  of  the  entire  Texas  Pacific  system.  He 
was  president  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1870,  and  was  elected  Governor  in  1870  and  1875. 
After  retiring  from  the  executive  chair  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  counsel  for  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Bubscquectiy  became  its  vioe-preetdent,  a  second 
time  itt  receiver,  and  its  president  and  general  man- 
iuirer,  holding  the  last  offloe  till  the  spring  of  18:^9, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Tennessee  Coul,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company. 

ibown.  Osoor  Frank,  mis-iionary,  bom  in  Peny  town- 
ship, N.  Y.j  Sept.  2,  1887 ;  died  in  Amityville,  hoag 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  188S.  He  removed  to  New 
York  city  early  in  lifo,  and  for  several  years  carried 
on  a  banking  and  oommission  business.  While  so 
engaged  he  became  interested  in  relif^oua  work  and 
began  a  mission  in  a  tenement  house  in  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue, in  which  he  ^thered  In  two  years,  by  personal 
effort,  a  ooi^^regation  of  700  persons.  From  this  ten- 
ement-house mission  grew  the  Churoh  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  West  Fifty>fieoond  Street  and  a  Bunday- 
Bohool  of  nearly  600  pupils.  His  efforts  ss  a  mission- 
ary were  so  eucoessml  that  he  dotermined  to  apply 
himself  vholly  to  religious  work  in  the  tenemente 
and  to  enter  the  minirtr?.  He  aooordingly  took  a 
course  ha  titeology,  and  in  1888  was  ordaineda  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  A  fow  years 
atterward  exposure  and  devotion  to  his  work  under- 
mined his  health  and  forced  him  into  a  retirement. 

Ballook,  WilUam  Footilne,  lawyer,  bom  in  Fayette 
County,  Ky.,  Jan.  16,  1807;  died  near  Shclbyville, 
Ky.,  Aug,  9,1889.  He  wan  graduated  at  Trsnsyivania 
University  in  1824,  studied  law,  wss  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  IS28,  and  began  practice  in  Louisville.  He 
watt  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1838, 1840, 1841, 
and  1848,  ivas  judge  of  the  Blfth  Ju^dal  District  of 
Kentucky  fmm  June  27,  1846,  tilt  Jan,  1, 1868,  and 
was  a  pre^BBBor  In  the  I^w  School  of  theUniTeralty  of 
Louisville  ftom  1849  till  1870.  Jndoe  Bullock  drew 
np  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  tile  Education  of  the  Blind  (founded  Feb. 
6,  1842),  and  was  its  president  ftom  itf<  organization 
till  16fi4  and  ogun  from  1884  till  bis  death  ;  drew  up 
the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  (opened  Jan.  SO,  1868,  and 
made  a  national  institution  March  8,  1879),  was  its 
first  president  and  a  trustee  till  his  death ;  and  alpo 
prepared  the  bill  for  a  de^rtment  for  colorra  children 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1884. 

Bonus,  Jftiws  Vfllsgn,  lawyer,  bom  in  Indiana,  Au^. 
«,  1882 ;  died  in  Washington,  D,  C,  Jan.  24,  1669. 
He  was  ivmoved  to  Platte  County,  Mo.,  when  a  child, 
was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Low  School  in  1858,  and 

fraotioed  his  profession  actively  for  twenty  years.  In 
1^56  he  entered  otiiciol  lite  ms  circuit  attorney,  was  a 
Buclianon  and  Breckenridge  presidential  elector  the 
»ame  year,  nerved  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  tVom  1868  till  1872,  and  was  elected  to  Congrwa 
fr«m  the  Fourth  Missouri  District  as  a  Democrat  in 
1888, 1S85,  and  1687.  During  his  service  in  Congress 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on  Education, 
Appropriations,  and  Revision  of  the  Laws,  of  tlie  se- 
lect oommittco  on  existing  labor  troubles,  and  of  the 
Commission  on  Ordnan<%  and  Gunnory. 

OabeS,  Junes  LMuenos,  physician,  bora  in  Nelson 
County,  Va.,  Aug.  26,  1818;  died  in  Overton,  Va., 
Aug.  13,  1889.  lie  was  araduated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1833,  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and 
was  elected  Professor  of  Anatimv  and  Surgery  in  the 
Cniveisity  of  Vir^nia.  In  1846  he  was  elected  ohidr- 
man  of  tne  faculty.  During  the  civil  war  ho  was 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  roilitury  hospitals  of  tlio 
<?ontGdcmcy ;  in  1876  he  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Sanitaiy  Conference  held  at  Wasiiington  to  consider 
the  yellow-fever  epidemic  that  raged  in  Southem 
cities;  and  in  1870  vai*  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health  constituted  by  Congrees  that 
year,  was  elected  prendeut  by  his  associates,  and  re- 
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tained  the  office  till  bis  death.  Besides  nnmerous  ro- 
porta,  he  publi>hed  "  The  Testimony  of  Modern  Sd- 
enoe  to  the  Unity  of  Mankind  "  (New  York,  1858). 

Oildwell,  Buniuil  Limt,  clerftymaD,  bom  in  Ntwburv- 
port,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1820 ;  died  in  ProvideDce,  K.  I., 
Sept.  26,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  WatervUle  Col- 
lege (now  called  Colby  University)  in  1839,  and  at 
Newton  Theological  Seminary  in  1845.  In  1846  he 
woH  ordained  pastor  of  a  Bapnitt  church  in  Ban^for, 
He.,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  and,  after  bald- 
ing the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, K.  I.,  from  1868  till  1872,  became  Profesoor  of 
Church  History  in  Newton  Tneolnp^ical  Seminary. 
In  the  autumn  of  1873  he  was  elected  President  of 
Vossor  CoUein.  In  1886  he  reedgned  that  office  and 
removed  to  Providence. 

Oalrert,  Oeom  Henry,  author,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Jan.  i,  1808j  died  in  Newport,  B.  1.,  Mav  24, 
1889.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Georfje  Calvert, 
the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  and  on  bis  mother's  uide  ot 
the  pamter  Rubens,  lie  war  gndueit/ed  at  Harvard 
Oolle^  in  1823  and  afterward  studied  at  Qfittiiigen. 
On  his  return  to  Baltimore  he  became  editor  ot  the 
"  American,"  and  while  holding  this  office  several 
years  publUbed  "  Illu.-^trations  of  Phrenolt^,"  the 
hret  American  treatise  on  the  subject  (1882),  several 

S)enis,  sketches  of  travel,  and  tnuisLatiuns  from 
oethe  and  Schiller.    In  1843  he  established  himself 

Sermanently  in  Newport,  and  iul853  became  the  ttret 
layor  of  ttie  city.  As  he  had  inherited  a  connider- 
able  fortune  fh>m  his  parents,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  travel,  literary  work  tor  itsown  pteasure, 
and  old-to.'^h toned  j^encrous  hospitality.  He  was  a  pi- 
oneer in  calling  attention  to  and  disciiseing  the  school 
of  hydropathy,  interested  himself  in  all  phases  of  cur- 
rent thought,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodicals.  Ilis  published  works  include  "  A  Vol- 
ume (torn  the  Lite  of  Henry  Barclay  "  (1888) ;  "  Don 
Carlos,"  a  metrical  version  tVom  the  German  (188G); 
*'  Count  Julian."  a  tra^y  (1840) ;  "  Cabrio  "  (1 840) ; 
"The  Battle  of  Lake"  Erie,"  oration  (1853) ;  "Joan 
of  Arc"  (1860);  "Arnold  and  Andri,"  historical 
drama  (1864) ;  '-  Qocthe,  his  Life  and  Works"  (1872) ; 
and  "  Wadsworth,  a  Biozraphical  Study  "  (1878). 

Ooaunm,  Slnum,  statesman,  bom  in  Maytown  (now 
Donegal),  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  March  8,  1799; 
died  there,  June  26,  1889.  He  was  an  orphan  when 
nine  years  old,  and  was  adopted  bv  Dr.  Qrahl,  of 
Sunrmry,  Pa.,  who 
piopoHcd  to  educate 
tiim  for  a  physician 
and  to  leave  him 
his  own  practice ; 
but  when  seventeen 
years  old  young  Cam- 
eron ran  awaj-  and 
apprenticed  himself 
to  Andrew  Kenne- 
dy, then  publishing 
tiie  Northumberland 
"tiazc-tte."  In  the 
following  year  he 
went  to  Hari'isburg 
and  found  employ- 
ment in  the  ofnce  of 
the  "  Republican," 
and  while  working 
there  became  ao- 
qiitunted  with  Sam- 
uel D.  Ingham,  Sec- 
retary ot^  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  oflcrwurd  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treai>ury.  Mr.  Ingham,  who  owned  the  Doyleiitown 
"  Democrat,"  induced  the  young  printer  to  become 
his  editor,  and,  after  re-estublishing  the  paper,  Mr. 
Cameron  removed  to  Washington  to  gratifv  an  ambi- 
tion to  study  practical  politics.  He  ^ecurecl  work  as  a 
compositor  on  the  "  Congressional  Record,"  and  ap- 
plied all  bis  leisure  to  making  the  acquaintiince  of 
public  men  and  corresponding  for  the  Doyiestown 
*'  Democrat."     Breaking  down  with  hard  work,  lie 


returned  to  Harrisburg  for  rest,  ntomed  bis  former 
place  on  the  "  Bepunlican,"  and  in  a  short  tiioe 
bought  the  paper.  He  changed  its  name  to  the 
"  Intelligenoer "  and  advocated  high  tariff  and  the 

E residential  candidacy  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
egislature  elected  mm  State  printer,  and,  faoldine 
the  office  for  five  years,  he  used  its  returns  to  be- 
come a  contractor  for  the  oonstruction  of  several 
aectionB  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.   While  engaged 
on  this  work  he  became  odiutaut-geueral    of  the 
State.   In  1832  he  began  buildiiie  a  canal  between 
the  Miasissippi  river  and  Lake  PontcbortrBin,  near 
New  Orleans,  and  the  same  year  was  sent  for  by 
President  Jackson  for  a  oonsultation  on  national  poli- 
tics.  Through  his  efforw  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  urged  the  President  to  accept  a  second  term. 
Calhoun  was  set  aside  for  Mnrtin  Van  Buren  as  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  and  James  BucbanaD 
elected  United  States  Senator.    Mr.  Cameron^s  polit- 
ical power  being  thus  cstablisJied,  he  sold  out  his 
Lake  Poutchartrain  contract,  concentrated  his  finan- 
cial interests  within  his  native  Stote^  founded  a  bank 
in  Middletown,  and  aided  in  organizing  the  Homo- 
burg  and  Portsmouth  Railroad.    In  1846  be  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  to  f>uco;ed  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, whom  President  Polk  hod  called  to  his  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  Stete,  and  in  his  tnt  term  be  acted  with 
the  Democrats  on  important  party  quections.  such  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise  bill.  He  also  voted  in  fkvor 
of  the  notice  to  England  to  terminate  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  Oregon,  opposed  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
controvemy  by  ceding  to  England  the  ngion  between 
latitude  54  40'  and  49'  north,  and  odvocoted  the  war 
with  Mexico.    On  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  be- 
came active  in  the  People's  partv,  and  in  1656  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  as  a  Republican,  though  the  new 
party  was  defeated  in  his  State.    In  166fi  his  name 
was  presented  at  the  National  Kepublican  Convention 
for  the  presidential  nomination.    In  the  convora  be 
gave  hearty  support  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  afler  the  in- 
auguration appointed  him  Secretary  of  War.   Be  held 
this  office  till  Jan.  11,  1862.  when  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  rendered 
the  national  cause  important  service.    In  November 
following  the  House  of  Representatives  censured  one 
of  his  ofncial  acta,  lor  which  tlie  President  and  Cab- 
inet OKAumed  equal  responsibility,  whereupon  he  ic- 
Bigned  and  returned  home.    In  1863  be  aided  in 
checking  a  scheme  for  the  impeachment  ot  Preildent 
Lincoln  for  inefficiency.    In  1866  and  1872  he  was  re- 
elected United  States  Senator,  and  in  the  latter  year 
succeeded  Charles  Sumner  as  chnirman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.    In  1877  he  ret^igned  his 
seat  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James  Donald 
Cameron.    He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Grant  for  a  third  term  in  1880.    In  1887 
be  made  the  hist  of  his  favorite  summer  trips  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  West  Indies,  and  on  March  8,  1889,  ho 
celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  heartily  with  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors. 

Oonipbell,  Saba  Anhibold,  lawyer,  bom  in  Waaliing> 
ton,  Wilkes  County,  Ua.,  June  24, 1811;  died  in  BaJ- 
timore,  Md.,  March  12, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at 
theUmvercity  of  Georgia  in  I8SB,  was  a  student  attlie 
United  States  Military  Academy  a  short  time,  removed 
to  Florida  and  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bnr  by  a  spedal  act  of  the  Legislature  in  18^9  on  aa- 
count  of  being  a  minor.  He  began  pnicticing  in  Mont- 
KOmery,  Ala.,  and  subsequently  removing  to  Mobile 
had  ch'ai^Q  of  the  settlement  of  a  large  oumber  of  land- 
titles  that  were  complicated  by  the  obm^nrity  of  the 
early  Spanish  grant-^.  In  1886  ne  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  State  Legislature,  and  in  1858  was  appoint- 
ed an  associate  justice  of  the  United  Stetes  Supreme 
Court  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  held  thia  office  tUl  the 
spring  of  1861,  when  he  rosiimed,  returned  South,  and 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Con- 
federate Government.  In  February,  1885,  he  wasone 
of  the  Southern  commissioners  in  the  Hampton  Roads. 
Alter  the  war  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  ?on 
Pulaski,  and,  on  being  released  on  parole,  settled  in 
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New  Orieftiw  to  pra<Aioe.  Amocir  bis  opinioiu  wbild 
a  Supreme  Court  judge  was  a  celebrated  one  on  what 
Ib  legally  koown  as*  the  great  "State  oa»e" — ^the 
States  ot  New  York  and  PeniuylTnniii  agaioBt  Loulid- 
nna" — which  eetablUhed  hU  view  of  the  ri^ts  of  the 
States  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Oumt  TaaaiM  li^  astronomer,  born  in  Sterlinff,  MaM. , 
Uardi  17, 1S17 :  died  in  B<Mton,  Maaa.,  July  81, 1689. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvtird  College,  where  ho  took 
a  Boylston  prize  for  elocution  in  1889.  He  made  a 
special  Btudy  of  astronomy  and  atmoepberio  changes, 
and  obtained  oonsiderable  reputation  for  the  accuracy 
Tritb  wldcb  he  predicted  approaching  storms.  In  1870 
he  vMted  Europe  to  observe  the  oolipse  of  Deo.  20, 
passed  the  winter  of  1870-'71  on  the  island  of  Halts, 
where  be  ctmdnued  his  storm  and  weather  predictions, 
and  studied  tbe  phenomena  of  eartbanakes.  He  calcu- 
lated the  time  for  the  eruption  of  Vosuvius  in  March, 
1871,  published  his  predicUoD  in  the  '*Nai^  and 
Fiorenoe  Observer*'  the  same  month,  and  roaohed 
Naples  in  time  to  see  the  display  in  April.  He  puide 
interentintr  luttroDomical  duKxiverics. 

OaitSTi  Bobert^  publisher,  bom  in  Earlston,  Scotland, 
in  November,  1807 ;  died  in  New  York  <aty,  Deo.  98, 
1889.  He  received  an  academic  education,  taught  for 
some  time  in  his  native  city,  and  on  removing  to  New 
York  dty  became  a  tutor  in  Columbia  College.  In 
1834  he  opened  a  book  ston  on  the  prasent  South 
Fif^  Avernte,  and  his  bursas  soon  obliged  blm  to 
seek  larger  quarters  at  the  comer  of  Canal  and  Meroer 
Streets.  In  thisstoro  he  began  publiBhing,arKi  brought 
out  reprints  of  "Symington  on  tiio  Atonement  and 
Intercession  of  Jesus  Chrut"  andD'Aubign^'s  "  His- 
tory of  the  Great  Beformatlon."  He  was  soon  again 
forced  into  larger  quartere,  and  in  1856  made  bis 
fourth  removal  and  eetabllBhcd  himelf  at  Broadway 
and  Spring  Street  In  1848  he  took  hiB  brothers 
Walter  and  Peter  into  pertnership,  and  in  1874  his 
eon  Robert  Carter,  Jr.,  the  firm  name  being  Bobert 
Carter  &  Brothers.  The  firm  has  entered  laigely  into 
the  publication  of  theokwica]  and  religions  works,  rep- 
resenting everv  evangelical  denomination.  Hr.  Car> 
tor  survived  all  his  early  contemporaries,  was  the  old- 
est living  manager  of  tha  American  Bible  Society,  and 
was  a  tra'^tee  of  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Misaions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church, 

Oaandy,  Lewis  Ooohnii,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York' 
city,  Oct.  27, 1829 ;  died  in  Philadelphiaj  Pa.,  Nov. 
18,  1889.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  when  a 
child,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Central  High  School 
in  1648.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  crimiual  prnotice,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  never  lost  a  case.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
flve  yean  cdd  he  was  eleetel  to  the  L«gislntare  as  a 
DonDcrat.  In  ISH  he  was  a  candidate  for  distrit^ 
attorney  of  Philadelphia  County,  but  the  office  was 
awarded  hin  opponent  after  a  contest.  In  1860  he 
was  a  del^^ate  to  tiia  National  Demoorotie  Conven- 
tion that  met  in  Charleston,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  assembled  in  Baltimore  after  the  party  breach. 
Ho  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  presidency, 
and  through  the  civil  war  was  a  war  Democrat,  and 
on  active  aDolitionist.  Under  iiis  former  law-student, 
Gov.  Pattison,  he  became  Attorney-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1880  was  a  delegate  to  tho  National 
Demooratic  Convention.  The  latter  years  of  bis  life 
wara  ooenpied  with  corporation  and  mvil  proctioo. 

ITttt-j  AvgastoaS.,  playwright,  horn  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  Oct.  81,  1820 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan. 
27, 1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Dublin  University  in 
1848,  and  came  to  the  United  States.  Being  an  expert 
stenographer,  he  found  employment  on  the  New  York 
'*  Herald  "  as  law  reporter,  dramatic  critic,  editonal 
writer,  and  Crimean  War  corrnpondcnt  till  1858, 
when  he  became  assodatod  with  Benn  Pitman  in  the 
preparation  of  text-books  on  stenognphy  in  New- 
port, Ohio.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  journalism, 
and  was  employed  on  the  Cindnnati  "Enquirer"  and 
the  Uemphia  "  Aigus,"  becoming  editor  of  the  latter 
jost  before  the  ontbteak  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of  Uemphi^  1^  tbo  na- 


tional troope  and  sent  to  North  Curo  ^  was  arrested 
bv  the  militaiy  authorities  at  St.  Lows  on  a  charge 
or  having  sent  qoinine  through  the  Union  linea  to 
the  Contederates ;  was  again  arrested  at  Norfolk  on 
a  cbaifTo  of  which  be  was  acquitted  ;  was  employed 
some  time  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe,  and 
then  sent  through  the  Confederate  tines  at  Biohmond, 
when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy ;  and  after  being  im- 
prisoned several  months  in  Castie  Thunder,  was  ex- 
changed. Beaching  Washington  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition, he  wan  employed  on  tbe  "  Chronicle  '*  of  that 
city,  and  reported  the  last  public  speech  of  Pre^dcnt 
Lincoln,  and  witnessed  and  made  the  flnt'  report  of 
his  assasnnation.  During  tbe  trial  of  the  Lincoln  con- 
RpirattHS  he  reported  the  prooeecUnffs  fbr  the  ^'Assod- 
liad  FnsB."  He  Totarned  to  NawTm^  in  1869,  and 
became  a  reader,  writer,  and  adapter  of  plays  tor  the 
Union  Square  Tneatre  in  New  York  city.  He  had  al- 
ready produced  plays  founded  on  Miss  Braddon's  nov- 
els "Anrora  Floyd"  and  "  John  Msrchmore's  Leiia- 
cgr,"  and  a  verwon  of  "No  Thoroughfare,"  all  of  which 
were  enooesst^Uy  presented,  while  connected  with 
theUnion  Square  and,  brieliv,with  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  he  adapted  many  piays,  of  which  tbe  Ibllow- 
ind  were  the  most  popular ;  "  Miss  Uulton,"  from  Be- 
lot  ;  "  The  Daniche£Eb,"  th>m  Dumas ;  "  Tbe  Hotber'a 
B«net,"lh>mS«rdou'a"Sena)hine":  "TheManof 
SnooeSB,"  ftom  FenlUet's  "Montijoy  » ;  ««The  Cele- 
brated Cose":  "Franob  Flats";  '^Daniel Bochet"; 
"  A  Parisian  Romance  " ;  "  Felida"  ;  «  Tbe  Creole  " ; 
"  The  Lost  Children  " ;  *'  Mother  and  Son  "  ;  "  The 
Rantzoue"  ;  and  "  The  Martyr."  He  also  wrote  the 
drama  "One  Wife"  for  Chanotte  Thompson. 

Quudlsr,  Fdeg  WUtman,  lawyer,  bom  in  New 
Gloucester,  Me.^pril  18,1816;  died  in  Boston,  Msss., 
May  28, 1 8S9.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1884,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tbe  Suf- 
folk County.  Mass.,  bar  in  1887.  While  a  student  ho 
introduced  tno  uovelty  in  journalism  of  reporting  law 
proceedings,  and  for  ten  years  was  law  repnter  of 
&e  Boston  Advertiser."  Ho  also  Mtablisbed  "  The 
Law  Reporter,"  in  the  year  of  his  admission  to  tbe 
bar,  ana  conducted  it  for  ten  years.  From  student 
d^s  till  his  death  be  muntdnod  an  active  cooneo- 
tion  with  journalism,  and  at  one  time  purcba»ed  the 
"  Advertiser,"  and  was  its  largest  stockholder  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Legislature 
Irom  1840  till  1846,  and  aoain  in  1862-'6S,  and  of  the 
Common  Council  jrom  1848  till  1846,  serving  tbe  last 
two  yean  as  its  presiding  officer.  In  1846  he  was 
chosen  city  solioitor,  and  held  that  office  till  Nov.  21, 
185S,  when  he  resigned,  but  was  retained  as  spedal 
counsel  in  the  management  of  dty  aflbin  for  iieveral 
yean.  He  revised  the  dty  charter  in  1864,  and  in  tho 
same  year  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ezecutlvo 
Council.  About  twenty  yean  ago  deafheas  compelled 
him  to  abandon  jury  casen  in  the  courts,  bnt  he  con- 
tinued to  do  a  large  DusinesB  as  counsel. 

Ohandlar,  Balidii  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  York, 
Aug.  28,  1829 ;  died  in  Hong-Kong,  China,  Feb.  10, 
1889.  He  was  appointed  amidshipman  in  the  Cfnitoa 
States  navy  Sept.  27, 1845 ;  was  promoted  passed  mid- 
shipman, Oct.  6, 1651 ;  master,  Bept.  15,  1855;  lieu- 
tenant, the  following  day  ;  lieutcnant-conunnnder, 
July  16,  1862  ;  commander,  July  25,  1866  ;  captain, 
Judo  6,  1674;  commodore,  March  1,  1884;  rear- 
admlial,  Oct.  7, 1888 ;  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  Nov.  22, 1886.  During 
his  service  in  the  navy  he  was  on  sea  duty  twenty- 
seven  years  and  five  months,  on  eboro  or  other  duty 
fourteen  years  and  five  months,  and  was  unemployeil 
three  yearb  and  seven  months.  Ho  particip^ed  in 
the  blocksde  and  capture  of  Mazatlan  and  in  two 
skirmishes  in  its  vicinity,  in  tbe  Mexican  War ;  sur- 
veyed the  Panama  river  and  its  affluents  while  on 
coaBt-Burvey  duty  ;  was  a  lieutenant  on  the  United 
States  steamship  "  Vandolia  **  in  the  engsirement  off 
Port  Royal  on  Nov.  7, 1861 ;  was  on  the  "  San  Jadn- 
to"  in  the  attack  on  the  Sewell'a  Point  bntteries, 
and  tbe  captnte  of  Norfolk  in  166S;  and  as  lieutenant- 
commander  was  In  command  of  the  *'  Uuntsville," 
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*'  Lenapee,"  <^  Haumoc,"  in  which  he  took  pert  in 
the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  and 
the  works  for  the  defense  of  Wilmington,  and  the 
monitor  "San^mon,"  with  which  lie  cleared  tlie 
James  river  of  torpedoes  almost  up  to  Kiclimond. 
After  the  civil  war,  he  discovered  and  surveyed  the 
Cultivator  shoal  on  Cane  Cod ;  was  exc-cutive  officer 
at  tfao  Brooklyn  Hmvy  Yard  Irom  1870  till  1871 ;  com- 
manded the  Bwatam  "  on  the  expedition  to  obaerve 
tlie  toiDBit  ofVenua.  and  landed  solentfflo  parties  on 
Desolation  and  Chattiam  islands,  at  New  Zealand,  and 
Tanmonia;  hastened  to  the  AuckUodlslaDdsto  rescue 
a  party  of  Germans  reported  to  be  in  distress  there, 
tor  which  he  was  thanked  by  the  German  Qovenv- 
ment;  and  was  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  from  1884  till  his  assi^ment  to  command  the 
Asiatic  nquadron. 

Ohapman,  John  OadtbTt  artist,  bom  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  1808;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.g8,18e». 
lie  studied^idiitinK  in  Bonie  v'nh  Gibson,  Craw- 
ford, and  Terry,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United 
Statea  hmi  studios  in  New  Tork  and  WaihingtMi. 
While  in  New  York  he  gave  inrtniotion  in  wood 
engraving  for  many  yearB,  was  a  founder  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy.  In  1848  ho  removed  to  Borne,  Italy,  where, 
excepting  brief  roMidenoes  in  Paris,  he  lived  till  witliin 
a  few  years,  tietbre  permanently  rctumint;  to  New 
Yorkj  he  made  an  artistic  tour  of  Uexico.  Hia  paint- 
ings mcludo "  The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,"  in  the 
rotunda  of  tlie  National  Capitol ;  "  SonaetontheCam- 
pogna"  :  "  Etmscan  Girl ;  "  Vintage  Scene  "  ;  and 
"  Stone  Pines  in  the  Barberini  Valley  "  :  and  his  etoli- 
IngB, '«The  Betutn  tnm  the  Vintage*' :  "A  Monk 
asldng  for  Alma  "  ;  Italian  Goatherds  "  ;  "  The 
Gleaner*' ;  "  A  View  on  the  Campugna" ;  and  "  The 
Departure  of  Sanoho." 

uhaae,  Be^Jamiii,  historian,  horn  in  Auburn.  N.  H,, 
July  7,  179P;  died  there.  May  8,  1889.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  millwright's  trade  and  followed  it  for 
several  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
early  aboUtionista  iu  New  Hampsliire,  and  in  1886 
holped  to  or^nize  and  became  treasurer  of  the  Ches- 
ter Antisla'cery  Socuety.  Bubsequently,  with  a  tew 
other  nbolItiotiiHts,  he  guaranteed  the  expense  of  the 
publication  of"  The  Hwald  of  Freedom  "  at  Concord. 
In  1869  be  published  a  large  illusttated  history,  of 
more  than  7w  iMtges,  of  t^  old  town  of  Cheater,  on 
the  compilation  ot  which  he  had  been  eng^ied  fbr 
many  years,  and  which  in  regarded  as  an  exocoiinfrly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  State. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  did  much  to  promote  iL 

(Mttendan,  Bh&eon  Baldwin,  merchant,  bom  in  Guil- 
ford. Conn.,  March  29, 1814:  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  14,  1S89.  Before  he  became  of  age  he  joined  a 
brother  in  openinz  a  store  in  New  Haven,  and  he  rc- 
muned  there  till  1842,  when  he  removed  to  New  York 
taty  and  cutablishod  himself  in  the  wholesale  dry- 
goods  business,  with  retudence  in  Bnwklyn.  He  ap- 
plied himself  doral  v  to  his  business  till  1674,  and  t^en, 
on  being  elected  to  Congress  fVom  the  Third  New  York 
District  as  a  Republican,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignntion  of  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodtord.  re- 
tired from  "active  management.  During  the  civil  war 
he  gave  urstintingly  ot  his  time,  labor,  and  money  to 
uphold  the  Government;  was  a  founder  of  the  Union 
Defense  Committee  of  New  York  an"!  the  War  Fund 
Committee  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  nno  of  the  Northern 
merdiants  who  were  hlack-Iinted  in  a  Richmond 
newspaper  because  of  their  Union  sentiments.  He 
was  a  founder,  and  for  eight  yearn  managing  director, 
of  the  Brooklyn  "  Union,"  wbioh  was  establisbod  in 
1868  to  promote  the  nadnnal  cause.  While  actively 
engaged  in  business  ho  was  a  founder  of  the  Conti- 
nental Life  Insuranoe  Company  and  the  Continental 
Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  United  fetatesTmst  Company, 
dircL'tor  of  the  Union  Ferry  Commnv,  President  oi 
the  New  Haven  and  New  London  Kaiiroad  Company, 
and  director  of  other  railroad  companies  and  corpo- 
rations,   lie  also  was  a  founder  of  the  Church  of 


the  Pilgrims,  the  Brooklyn  Librair,  and  the  Lonit 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  oontribi^ed  liberally  to 
the  support  of  each.  To  Yale  Umversity  he  gave 
tSfiO,000,  ioolading  $100,000  for  a  new  fire-proof 
library  building  in  1887,  and  proportionate  f^nios  to 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  Children's  Aid  Socie^,  the 
Eye  and  £ar  InflRiiar>*,  and  to  Yale  UniveKit^  fa 
the  endowment  of  a  urofesaorahip  oooditfoned  tbt 
it  should  not  be  named  after  him  daring  his  liMiue. 
His  congressional  career  extended  to  1881.  Dnrinfc 
almost  the  whole  of  his  service  ho  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Coinage.  He  strongly  ouMsed  io- 
creased  coinage,  defendra  the  natioou  banking  qv> 
tem,  oppnsed  the  amendment  to  the  reenmptioo  set 
of  18To  requiring  the  Government  to  rrassoe  the  re- 
deemed legal  tenders,  and,  believing  that  sucii  reisHoe 
would  virtuallv  be  a  new  ipsue,  made  up  a  test  obm 
fbr  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  was  there 
defeated^  bat  on  grounds  deemed  unsound  by  mtsj 
constitutional  lawyers.  He  was  also  inslnrnwntal  in 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Wash  iiuton  on  tbeitepc 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  building  in  Wall  Street 

Ol^ton,  John  Mladlstoii,  lawyer,  bom  in  Dclanre 
County,  Fa.,  Oct  13,  1840;  died  In  PlumaiervUle, 
Ark.,  Jon.  29,  1889.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  in  Barton's  Seminary  at  VUk^ 
Green,  Pa.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  n 
Jefferson  County,  Ark.  In  1870-'78  he  was  a  mm- 
ber  of  tite  State  Assembly,  in  1 87S-'74  of  the  8«nile, 
and  in  1876-'86,  sheriff  of  the  county,  being  dected 
to  the  latter  office  five  times  in  f^uoceiisi^m,  the  Ust 
time  having  no  opposition  and  polling  the  entire  vote 
of  both  parties.  In  1868  he  was  the  Bepoblien 
candidate  fbr  Congress  fVom  the  Second  ArkaiUM  J%- 
trict,  and,  though  he  did  not  recrive  the  GoveraW* 
certificate  of  election,  both  ho  and  hie  fHends  claimed 
that  he  had  been  elected.  He  instituted  a  ctHiteat  Tor 
the  office,  and  went  to  Plummerville  to  take  testi- 
mony in  support  of  iiis  claim.  This  occupied  bin 
several  days,  and  in  the  evening  of  Jan.  £9,  while  rit- 
ting  at  a  table  to  write  a  letter  in  his  room  sta 
boarding-house,  be  was  shot  dead  through  a  window 
by  some  person  concealed  gutside  of  the  faooK.  He 
waa  a  brother  of  Gen.  Fowl!  Clayton,  forsuHy 
United  States  Senator  from  Ariunaas,  The  amada 
has  not  been  arrextcd. 

OdOK^  WQUam  Uwyer,  bom  in  SouUi  CamUna; 
died  in  Cluirieston,  6.  C.,  June  13,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  in  South  Carolina  College  in  18S8,  was  ad- 
mitted to  tiie  bar,  represented  Prince  William's  Ps^ 
Lih  in  the  Le^slature  fbr  several  terms,  and  was  fbr 
some  time  Speaker.  He  was  a  Representative  m  C<m- 
grcsa  from  1849  till  1858.  Previous  to  and  duriagtiM 
civil  war  he  wax  collector  of  the  port  of  Charlesten. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  C-od- 
vention  held  in  Charleston  in  1860,  and  was  one  vf 
the  most  earnest  advocates  of  secession. 

OoUini  Jolm  F.,  author,  bora  In  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y..  April  SO,  1602 ;  ^ed  there,  Sept.  16. 
1889.  Hereodv«aa  common  school  edneation,  and 
eoicaged  in  agricultural  parsnita.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  AFsembly,  and  in  1845  was 
elected  to  CongresH  from  the  Twenty^iiotiiNewToik 
District  During  1879  -'&4  he  published  four  volones 
of  political  history,  which  are  on  the  abelTea  of  war 
ly  every  State  libra^  In  the  country  and  the  fibrtries 
of  many  historical  societies. 

OoIUna,  Oharles  Sidney,  journalist  bom  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  Apnl  23.  1827  ;  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 
1889.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  carpenten' 
tools,  aud  the  son  learned  the  trade.  But  at  the  tft 
of  ■'ixteen,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adventure^  he  oluppcd 
betbre  the  mast,  on  a  whvler,  for  a  four-j-em*  voyage 
around  the  globe.  While  tiie  vessel  was  offtbeeoMt 
of  California,  during  the  Hexican  War,  the  ei«w  pw 
ticipated  in  a  military  movement  led  by  Oommooore 
Stookton.  After  his  return  home,  young  Colliiv  went 
into  business  with  his  Mher,  first  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
and  aflcrward  in  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Still  later  he  worked 
as  a  tool-maker  in  Bocheater.  Ho  woa  thua  employed 
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in  1854.  whoa  Alexander  Mann,  cdjtor  of  the  Roches* 
C3r  daily  '^American,"  iQ<iiiii-<jd  who  was  the  oon- 
tributor  that  sent  ia  so  many  remarkably  good  ozti- 


tdofi,  and  naa  told  by  Chester  P.  Dewey,  his  usooiHto 
oditor,  that  it  wob  a  mechaQio  named  Collina.  The 
yound  tool-maker — who,  by  the  way,  was  the  miwt 
expert  nuQ  at  the  trade  in  the  city-^was  at  onoe  in- 
vited to  a  place  cn  the  staff  of  the  "  American,"  which 
he  accepted.  Three  years  later,  when  that  paper 
was  mcrgied  in  the  '*  Democrat,"  be  became  oiQr  edi- 
tor, which  place  he  held  mitil  1864,  wban  for  a  ehort 
time  he  was  agent  in  New  Vork  city  for  the  State 
Associated  Press,  and  later  waa  on  the  staff  of  the 
Troy  Times."  Returning  to  his  post  in  the  office 
of  the  '*  Democrat,"  he  remained  there  till  1S68,  when 
be  established  the  Rochester  daily  ^'  Chronicle,"  and 
wafl  its  chief  editor  till  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
^■Democrat"  in  1670.  Ue  then  established  the 
"  News  -  Letter,"  a  Sunday  -  momin)?  paper.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  the  Troy  "Times,"  on 
which  ^per  be  was  an  editorial  writer  from  that  time 
until  hta  death.  He  was  at  his  desk  in  the  office, 
writing  an  article,  when  the  fatal  atroke  of  apoplexy 
came,  and  the  pen  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Oollinfi,  though  his  school  advantages  bod 
been  small,  had  the  education  that  oomee  of  a  fine 
memory  and  much  good  reading.  He  was  remarkably 
tiuniliar  with  the  political  and  Inanoial  history  of  the 
country,  and  remembered  minutely  the  careers  of  our 
public  men  ^  and  this,  combined  with  an  acutely  logi- 
cal mind,  sincerity  of  oonviction,  and  an  agreeable 
natural  style,  made  him  one  of  the  best  of  journalists. 

Oooksi  wiUiam  Hamr,  clergyman,  bom  in  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.,  in  October,  18S7 :  died  in  New  York  dty,  Feb.  22, 
1389.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Unlventity  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1&68,  and  at  the  General  Theoltwioal 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Eidsoopal  Church  in  1868. 
and  immediately  after  bis  ordination  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D., 
now  Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  From  this  serv- 
ice he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church, 
in  Lansingburg.  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  1667. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  oasistant  ministers  of  Trin- 
ity parish,  in  New  York  citv,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  St.  John's  Ctiapel.  in  Yarick  Street. 
He  composed  a  mass  service  and  a  burial  service,  both 
of  which  elicited  high  commendation  ;  wrote  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  Hubjeot  of  Church  music  for  peri- 
odicals, published  a  book  of  bvmns,  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Music  Assooudion  and  tbe  Oratorio 
Society  for  nearly  flileen  years. 

Oox,  Samvel  SuUran,  statesman,  bom  in  ZanesvillA, 
Ohio,  Sept.  SO,  1824 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept  10, 
1869.  He  waa  a  grandson  of  Jamea  Cox  (who  at- 
tained the  nuik  of  brigadier^geneial  in  the  Amerioan 
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army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  afterward  a  repre- 
sentative in  CoDgreuM  fivm  Mew  Jersey),  and  a  son 
of  Ezekinl  Taylor  Coz,  well  known  in  the  early  po- 
litical history  of  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  at  Bronii 
University  in  1846,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
Hm  bar  in  Cincinnati,  traveled  in  Europe  Ihnn  1860 
till  1858,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  Ohio  Statesman," 
whicn  was  then  the  Democratic  organ  of  the  State. 
In  1866  he  was  appointod  secretary  of  the  D.  S.  lega- 
tion at  London,  but  declined  the  office,  preferring  tho 
similar  one  at  Lima,  Peru,  which  ho  occupied  about  a 
year.  Returning  home  in  1856,  he  waa  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  "bemn  his  long  servioe 
in  that  body  on  March  4,  1857.  By  three  re-elections 
ho  held  his  membership  till  1865,  covering  two  ad- 
ministrations tad  the  period  of  tlie  dvil  war.  In  1864 
be  was  defeated  by  Schuyler  Colfax  as  candidate  of 
hia  party  for  tbe  speakennip  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  i865  removed  to  New  York  city. 
In  1868  be  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  New 
York  District,  and  between  Die  election  and  tbe  as- 
xembling  of  Congress  be  made  anothertrip  to  Europe. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1670,  his  Republican  opponent 
being  Horace  Greeley,  and  was  nominated  tor  coQ- 
gressnun-at-laige  in  1872,  when  tbe  entire  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket  was  defeated ;  but  the  death  of 
James  Brooks  soon  afterward  caused  a  vacancy,  and 
be  was  agfun  elected,  and  took  his  seat  Deo.  1, 1878. 
From  that  time  till  1886  he  remained  in  Congress  oon- 
tinually ,  and  when,  in  March,  1885,  be  was  n<Hiunated 
and  conflrracd  as  tlnited  States  ndnister  to  Turkey 
not  only  his  constituents  but  other  admiren  through- 
out the  countiy  petitioned  the  President  to  withdraw 
his  nomination,  that  be  might  continue  his  congres- 
sional work.  In  the  session  of  1877-'76  he  took  upon 
himself,  by  a  resolution  of  hie  own,  tbe  work  of  the 
new  census  law ;  and  ho  waa  also  the  autlior  of  the 

Blan  of  apportionment  that  was  adopted  by  the  House. 
.e  retained  the  Turkish  ministry  but  a  year,  and, 
rataming  to  New  York,  was  azaio  elected  to  Congress 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Ninth  District,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1888.  During  his  career  in  Congress  he 
waa  several  times  Speaker  pro  Uta,  of  the  House ;  was 
a  promoter  of  the  Lift-Saving  Service  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  ite  most  constant  champion;  secured  in- 
creased pay  and  vacations  without  deduction  of  pay 
for  letter-carriers,  and  was  a  reeent  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  He  waa  an  able  debater,  and  a  man 
of  great  humor.  He  waa  author  of  "  Tne  Buckeye 
Abroad"  (1858);  "Puritanism  in  Politics"  (186^; 
"  Eight  Years  in  Congress  "  (1865) :  "  A  Search  for 
Winter  Sunbeams"  (1870);  "Why  we  I^ugh " 
(1876);  "Free  Land  and  Free  Trade '*^(187a):  "Arc- 
tio  Sunbeams"  (1882)  •  "Orient  Sunbeams"  (1882); 
"Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation"  (1885); 
" The  Isles  of  tho  Princes "  and  "The  Dlvorsions  of 
a  Diplomat  in  Turkev"  (1887). 

Qntv,  John,  manoiaoturer,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
about  1826  ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  19, 1889.  He 
was  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  for  many  years  prior  to 
1662  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Jesup, 
Kennedy  &  Co.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association  and  a  member  of  tbe 
Century  and  Union  League  Clubs.  .  In  1862  he  re- 
moved to  Chio^o,  where  he  became  senior  member 
of  the  railroad -supply  Arm  of  Crerar,  Adams  &  Co., 
President  of  the  Joliet  and  Chicago  Railroad,  director 
in  numerous  financial  inRtitution.t,  and  a  patron  and 
director  of  relinous,  educational,  and  chariuble  or- 
ganizations. His  only  political  office  was  that  of  Re- 
publican presidential  elector  in  1S88.  He  was  never 
married.  During  his  residence  in  Chicago  he  gave 
away  large  sums  of  money  annually.  His  will  made 
liberal  Mquests  to  bis  relatives,  business  associates, 
former  New  York  partners,  cdd  mends,  and  the  insti- 
tutioDS  be  was  interested  in,  and  set  apart  the  re- 
minder of  his  estate,  estimated  at  (2,250,000,  for  tho 
erection  and  muntenance  of  a  John  Crerar  Public 
Library  in  Chicafio,  from  which  sensational  novels 
and  skeptical  works  are  to  bo  oxoluded. 
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Qndr,  D»7id  Qoodmuii  iournalut,  born  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  8,  1839 ;  died  there,  April  29,  1889.  He 
learned  and  followed  the  ailveramith's  trade  a  year, 
studied  in  the  Univeiwty  of  New  York,  and  tiocame 
a  reporter  on  the  Now  York  "  Evening  Poet "  in  1865. 
lie  spent  three  years  with  the  "Evening  Post"  and 
the  *'  New  York  Herald,"  and  in  185»  establiuhed  tlie 
**Daily  News"  in  Rockford,  111.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  was  oitv  editor  and  raonairing  editfjr  of  the 
New  York  *'  World "  from  1860  til!  1872,  nnd  was 
afterward  editor  of  the  New  York  "Daily  Graphic" 
till  1878,  when  faiUna  lualth  compelled  bis  retirement 
from  regular  ofSoe  dutiea.  In  1878  he  predicted  the 
flnondal  panic  that  occurred  in  the  following  year, 
and  designated  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  as  the 
one  that  would  fint  Ml.  He  was  a  Irequent  oootrib- 
utor  to  periodicala.  Ho  published  a  "  Hiatoiy  of  Ks- 
constructiou"  (New  York,  186S),  a  "Primer  of  Post- 
tivisQi "  (1876),  and  otlier  books. 

0(ilnr,Brasta8 Dqkwyer,  born  in  Whitehall,  Wa.oh- 
ington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1802 ;  died  in  Greenwich,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  16, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1826,  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
Auembly  in  1888  and  1841,  was  elected  to  GongrsHS 
In  1645.  and  was  United  States  minister  to  Peru  mm 
1863  till  1870.  In  1854  be  became  the  second  judge 
of  (he  fflty  court  of  Brooklyn^  and  (terved  till  1861, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  member 
of  the  film  of  (Culver,  Parker  &  [Chester  A.J  Arthur. 

Oummln,  Aigb  Hart,  lawyer,  bom  in  Liverpool,  Peny 
County,  Pa.,  May  25,  1841 ;  died  in  Uresaon  SpriDgH, 
Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1889.  He  removed  to  WilUamsiiort, 
Pa.,  in  1862,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1864,  and  practiced  till  1878^  when  he  was  elected 
presidiDz  .iudjfe  of  the  Lycoming  County  district  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  He  brought  a  large  arreoisge  of 
business  up  to  date  within  two  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  term  had  kept  the  buriness  of  the  oonrts  well 
in  hand  and  redncM  their  annual  expenses  about  half. 
Or  retiring  fhim  the  bench  be  resumed  practice  in 
Willtamsport,  and  was  so  engaged  when  the  terrible 
flood  of  June  1,  1889,  swept  the  West  Branch  valley. 
He  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  the  relief  of 
sufferers  by  the  disaster,  worked  day  and  night,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Williamsport  Oitizenii'  Uelief 
Committee,  was  appointed  one  of  the  State  Flood 
commissioners,  and  was  unanimously  selected  as  real- 
dent  representative  and  ofilciid  executive  tor  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  fund  to  the  Conemaugh  valley 
so^rers.  He  responded  at  oooe  to  the  new  call  of 
duty,  though  worn  out  and  broken  in  health  bv  his 
arduous  labors,  and  remained  at  his  post  till  wltUn 
a  month  of  his  death,  when  lie  was  oompelledto  retire 
fh>m  active  duty,  and  died  almoet  within  ^ght  of  tiie 
soone  of  hie  heroic  work. 

Ondiji  James,  clergyman,  bom  in  Rosoommon  Coun- 
ty, Ireland,  Oct.  25,  1796  ;  died  in  Georgetovm,  D.  C, 
July  24, 1889.  His  early  cduoadon  was  meager,  but 
a  thorough  teacher  of  mathomatios  settled  near  his 
home,  and  he  applied  himself  with  great  eagerness  to 
this  study,  ana  when,  in  1817,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  he  quickly  found  employment  as  bookkeeper 
in  Fhilndelphia.  In  1819  ho  removed  to  Frederick, 
Md.,  to  aocept  the  office  of  teacher  of  mathonwticB  in 
the  oounty  academy.  While  so  employed  he  felt  a 
cnll  to  become  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
nnd  studied  French  and  Latin.    In  1829  he  com- 

SIcted  his  theological  studies,  and,  after  being  or- 
ained,  returned  to  the  college  in  18S1.  He  was  ap- 
pointed I'rofessor  of  Philosophy  and  Natural  Science, 
and  held  that  chair  for  forty-eight  years.  His  special 
suhfect  of  investigation  was  astronomy.  He  labored 
entbusiastically  to  secure  an  observatory  for  George- 
town College,  and  in  1844  .succeeded.  He  first  deter- 
mined the  meridian  line  of  Washington.  His  obser- 
vation.s  made  befwre  the  esUiblishment  of  the  United 
Statoi  Naval  Observatory,  aided  the  projectors  of  that 
institution  in  determining  a  location  for  it,  and  have 
recently  been  verified  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment otitronomers  and  accepted  as  accurate  by  those 
oonnectod  with  the  English  Royal  Obaorvotoiy. 


Ontin,  Wmiam  P.,  abolitionist,  bom  in  Uarietta, 

Ohio,  July  12,  1818  ;  died  there,  April  11,  1889.  lie 
WOK  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Manasseb  Cutitr  ('.T42- 
1823),  who  was  one  of  the  first  scientific  explorers  of 
the  White  mountains,  took  an  active  part  in  the  »et- 
tiement  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  was  a  Repie- 
sentative  in  Congress  from  MasaacbuRctts  in  ie0O--'O4. 
William  was  gr^uated  at  the  Ohio  University,  wai 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1844-^47,  Speaker 
during  the  last  term,  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  18C0,  President  of  the  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  Railroad  IVom  1850  till  1860,  and  Sep- 
resentative  in  Congress  from  July  4, 1861,  till  Mardi 
4, 186S,  serving  on  the  committees  on  militia  and  on 
invalid  pensions.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  aijd  an 
early  abolitionist,  and  inirodnocd  a  resolution  in  the 
General  Aesembly  of  his  Church  in  1857  condemning 
the  doctrine  that  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bible, 
as  a  fundamental  error  with  which  the  l^vsbvteriao 
Church  had  no  sympatJiy.  He  gave  much  of  hw  time 
to  literary  work,  and  miade  many  political  and  his- 
torical addresses. 

Dana,  Edmuid  LovelL  lawyer,  born  in  Wilkcabarre, 
Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1817 ;  died  there,  April  25,  1689.  He 
was  gnduated  at  Yale  College  m  1889,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1 841 ,  and  praoticcd  in  Wilkflsbam  till 
1846.  As  commander  or  the  Wyoming  artillerists  he 
tendered  the  services  of  the  oooipany  for  doty  in 
Mexico  in  1846,  and  served  creditably  in  that  country 
till  July,  1848,  when  he  wok  mustered  out^  and  re- 
sumed jiractioe.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  be 
was  mojor-peneral  of  the  Ninth  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Militia.  He  was  appointed  commandant  of  tbe 
State  o&mp  of  organization  and  instruction  near  bis 
home  in  1862,  elected  colonel  of  tlie  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-third  Raiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in 
October,  1862,  and,  Fervine  till  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  brevet  briffadler-mier- 
al.  Rotnming  to  his  home,  he  practiced  law  tilllSff?, 
when  he  was  elected  ^udge  of  the  Eleventh  Judldal 
District  of  Penneylvunia,  and  served  ten  years. 

Davis,  Jehu  Lee,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Carlisle,  6ulU- 
voD  County,  Ind.,  Sept.  8, 18S5 ;  died  in  Washfagton, 
D.  C,  March  12, 1889.  He  was  appointed  a  mi^dp- 
man  in  the  United  States  navy,  Jan.  9, 1841 ;  was  pro- 
moted  passed  midshipman,  Aug.  10,  1847;  master, 
Sept.  14, 1850 ;  lieutenant  the  tbllowing  day  ;  lieuten- 
ant-commander, July  16, 18S2;  commander,  July  SS, 
1868;  captain.  Fob.  14, 1878; commodore,  Feb.  4, 1882; 
and  rear  admiral,  Oct.  SO,  1685;  and  was  retired  Sept. 
8.  1887.  He  was  on  sea  duty  twcnty-uz  yeare  and 
eleven  monthn,  on  shore  or  ouicr  duty  fourteen  yean 
and  ten  months,  and  was  unemployed  six  year»  and 
three  months.  HI:  first  actual  service  was  on  block- 
adhig  duty  off  Mexican  ports  in  1845-'46.  In  1649 
tie  captured  a  piratical  vessel  near  Macao,  China,  and 
ft-om  that  time  till  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  on  home  stations  and  squadrons  and  on  ooast- 
sun'ey  duty.  On  Oct.  12. 1861,  while  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Water  Witch,"  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tack upon  til c  Confederate  ram  "Manassas,"  at  the 
h^  ot  the  Mississippi  river  passes,  and  ibr  his  serv- 
ices was  o^red  the  command  of  the  *'  Watnr  Witch,** 
but  declined  in  ftvor  of  a  senior  offloer.  He  waa  alt- 
erward  in  command  of  the  steamer  *'  Vixen."  the 
gunboat  '*  Wbwahickoo,"  and  the  Iron-dad  "Mon- 
tauk,"  all  of  the  Soutii  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
and  captured  numerous  prizes  and  burned  a  Confed- 
erate schooner  loaded  with  aims  in  the  Little  Ogeeebee 
river,  besides  taking  part  in  the  attacks  on  Forts 
Wngner,  Sumter,  Gregg,  and  Moultrie,  and  other 
fortifications  and  batteries.  In  February,  1868.  be 
engaged  Fort  McAllister  and  sank  the  privateer 
"  Nuahville."  After  the  war  be  was  on  duty  at  the 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  navy  yards,  served  on 
the  Light-house  Board  for  three  years,  commanded 
the  flag-shin ''Trenton'*  in  the  European  squadron, 
and.  atler  nis  promotion  to  rear  tdmiml,  poiformeu 
bis  last  duty  as  commander  of  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

Dawaon,  rnnda  W.,  journalist,  bom  in  Lou'Ion,  Eng- 
land, May  17, 1840 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March. 
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12,  1869.  He  eDtered  jonraaliBm  io  London,  but,  be- 
coming interested  in  tbe  cause  of  the  Southern  States 
at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  civil  var,  attached  bimsell'  to 
the  Contcdemto  steBmer  "  Nanliville"  while  she  was 
in  EcKlidh  watera.  After  that  veiifiol  had  run  the 
blockade  at  Beaufort  he  was  appointed  a  master'A 
mate  in  tho  Confederate  navy.  Ho  served  a  ehort 
time  at  Norfolk,  then  rcsi|rn«d  his  commisa-ion  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  battery  attached  to  the  Army 
of  Northern  ViisiiUa.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  oap- 
tnuif  and  after  tbe  war  became  a  reporter  on  the 
^ohmond  "  Ifxaminer"  and  "Disputeh,"  then  on 
the  Charleston  "  Ucrcory,"  and  in  1866  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  Charleston  "  Newa,"  aA^rward  con- 
solidated with  the  Courier,"  and  was  appointed 
oditor-fn-chief.  He  iran  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Executive  Committee  for  abont  twenty  years, 
and  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  for  e'urlit 
year*.  He  was  olsodele^te  to  tho  Democratio  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Chica<^  in  ISSi.  On  Nov.  22, 
188S,  Pope  Leo  XIII  created  him  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  At.  Oreffory  tbe  Qraat  for  hia  efforts  in  eeourinft  the 
Mssaffo  or  tlie  anti-duelinc  law  in  Bonth  CaroUna. 
Capt.  I>«waon  was  shot  andkillfld  by  I>r.  T.  Ballard 
H oDow,  in  the  latteHa  offloo,  and  the  doctor  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  murder  ou  June  2ff. 

IhtVMo,  Samuel  Keimsdy,  army  officer,  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania about  1816 ;  diad  in  Oranse.  N.  J.,  April  17, 
1889.  He  WBB  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Aoademy  in  1689,  and  aasigned  to  the  First  Ar- 
tilwry  OS  seoond  lieatenant :  was  promoted  fitat  Ueu- 
tniaiit,  June  16, 1646;  captam,  Haroh  81, 1868 ;  mE^or, 
and  asaijjrned  to  the  Nineteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
May  14,  18S1 ;  lleiitenant-oolonel,  and  transferred  to 
tha  FiOoonth  United  States  Infontrr,  July  4,  1868; 
oolooel,  ooaunsodios  Nineteenth  United  States  In- 
fitntiy ;  was  brevetted captain,  April  18, 1847;  colonel, 
Sept  20.  ISOS :  brinidter^general,  March  18, 1865 ;  ana 
was  retired  for  disability  contracted  in  the  line  of 
duty,  Hay  11, 1870.  In  1689  he  served  at  Plattsbu^, 
N.  during  the  Canadian  border  troubles;  in  1840 
OD  Uie  Maine  frontier  during  the  ex(jtement  over  tbe 
boundary  diapute:  in  1845  acoompaulod  tho  "ann^ 
of  occupation to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas ;  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  la  Pal  ma,  and  Certo  Oordo,  and  in  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz ;  in  1831-'63  was  In  the  Seminole  War  in 
TIcRlda ;  and  in  1869  was  in  the  pnriiuU  of  the  marand- 
en  nnder  the  Mexiean  Cortina.  His  first  aervioe  in 
the  dvil  war  was  In  the  dofenso  of  Fort  Fiokens,  Flo. 
in  1868  bo  was  enijaged  in  the  Tennessee  oompidgn, 
and,  after  being  severely  wotudcd  in  tbe  Battle  of 
Ohickamaufra.  was  kept  on  leave  of  aboonoe  sod  wait- 
in'f  orders  till  his  retirement 

S^,  BanjamlaHeniTi  jonmaliat,  bom  in  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  April  11, 1810;  died  in  New  York  dty, 
Deo.  21,  1889.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printers 
trade,  and  in  1680  removed  to  New  York  city  and 
found  employment  in  tho  composing  room  of  the 
^'Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  anerward  in  those  of 
the  Evening  Post"  and  the  "Courier  and  £n- 
qoirer."  In  1888  he  eetabliahed  a  printinit  office  of 
his  own,  where  he  issoed,  on  Sept  8,  tbe  flrvt  num- 
ber of  Hte  "Sun**  newsftoper,  which  was  the  firet 
one-cent  periodical  over  published.  Not  only  waa  he 
the  pioneer  in  cheap  newspapers,  but  he  was  the  first 
to  organize  a  system  of  newspaper  delivery  by  boys, 
nnd  the  fint  to  use  steam  power  for  printing,  which 
he  tutrodiioed  in  1885.  He  prepared  the  copy,  set  the 
type,  and  printed  by  band  the  first  number  of  the 
pa^mr,  and  by  the  spring  of  18M  he  was  !n  a  position 
to  engage  a  reporter  and  to  seek  attractions.  Tbe 
first  reu  impetus  the  paper  received  was  through  the 

Sublication  of  the  famous  *'  moon  hoax."  written  by 
iehard  Adams  Loeke  in  1886.  In  1888  Hr.  Day  sold 
the  "Sun"  to  Moses  Y.  Beaeh,  his  brother-in-law, 
for  940,000.  Two  yean  afterward  be  establiahed  the 
"  True  Son,"  which  he  soon  sold,  then  the  "  Tatler," 
which  did  not  suoceed,  and  afterward,  in  conjunction 
with  James  O.  Wilxon,  tbe  fiunous  broadside  month- 
ly "  Brother  Jonathan.**  He  reprinted  in  it  KhjImH 


works  of  fiction,  soon  changed  it  to  a  weekly,  and, 
alter  Mr.  Wilson's  death,  began  to  brin^r  out  illua- 
truted  editions  semi-annually,  thus  becoming  also  the 
pioneer  in  American  illustrated  journalism.  In  188S 
he  ceased  publishing  ^*  hrothcr  Jonathan  "  because 
of  the  increasing  coetllncse  of  paper  and  his  unwill- 
ingness to  charge  more  than  one  dollar  a  year  for  it 

])eaiie,  Obarles,  author,  bom  in  Blddeford,  Me.,  Nov. 
10,  1813;  died  in  Oambri<^,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1889. 
From  1682  till  1664  be  waa  in  mercantile  business  in 
Boston.  In  early  liSi  he  acquired  a  teste  for  Ameri- 
can hiatoiy,  and  began  a  oolleotion  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, semiona,  and  addresses  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  New  England,  which  in  now  very  valuable. 
He  eoited  Gov.  Bradlord's  "History-  of  Plymouth 
Phmtation"  (1856)  and  published  "Some  Notices  of 
Samuel  Gorton"  (1660);  "First  Plymouth  Patent" 
(1664);  "  Bi  bli<wrapby  of  Governor  Hutchinson's 
Pubiicatious  "  {mi) ;  "  Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Vir- 
ginia" (18S0);  and  "Letten  of  Phillis  Wheatley" 
(1864).  After  bis  retirement  from  business  he  pub- 
lished "Smitii's  'True  Relation'"  (1866);  '^Ee- 
markson  Sebastian  Cabot's  Mapple  Monde"  (1667); 
"Uemcto  of  Qeom  lAvennore"  (1889);  and  "Tbe 
Forms  in  issuing  Lettera  Patent  by  the  Crown  of 
England";  and  "Bradford's  'Dialogue  on  TUid 
Conterenoe*"  (1870).  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  tkom  Bowdoin  College  in  1856. 

De  laaatar.  Ooiaalina  Bsdit,  iron  Ibunder,  bom  in 
Rhinebmk,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  80, 1821 ;  died  in  New  York 
wty,  Feb.  7, 1889.  The  familv  removed  to  New  York 
when  be  was  three  years  old,  and  hU  father  found 
employment  in  the  Phcenix  Iron  Works  as  cashier 
and  ooofldential  advisor.  Tbe  son  entered  tbe  inm 
works  St  tbe  ute  <^  sizteeo.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ounningbom,  the  proprietor,  in  1841,  young  De  La- 
motor  and  a  nllow-olM^,  Peter  Homr,  formed  a  poit- 
nersMp,  and  continued  the  bufdnesB  all  1667.  In  i667 
Mr.  Ho^  retired,  and  Mr.  De  Lamater  founded  the 
De  Lamnter  Iron  Works  nt  the  foot  of  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  and  personally  conducted  it  till  alter 
the  olvil  war,  when  bo  r^red  tbr  a  short  time.  On 
resuming  the  management  he  was  sole  proprietor  till 
1878.  He  then  took  his  son-in-law,  George  H.  Rob- 
inson, into  partnership,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1662 
admitted  his  son  William.  During  the  <nvil  war  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  Gtovemment,  includ- 
ing the  building  of  the  ihmous '^Monitor"  and  the 
"Dictator,"  from  John  Erioj^son's  plans,  and  after- 
ward built  tho  "  Iron  Witch,"  the  first  iron  steam- 
boat that  navif^ted  Hudson  river,  the  machinery  for 
the  thirty  gunboata  ordered  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, the  hot-air  engines  invented  by  Capt  EricBSon, 
and  a  groat  variety  of  lift  and  Ibroe  power  pumps  and 
other  boavy  pieces  of  nuwhineiy.  He  was  a  rapid- 
transit  oomnuHsioner  In  1876-'77,  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club  and  of  the  Sodety  of  Meohanics 
and  Tradesmen,  and  always  had  a  vora  of  enooursge- 
mcnt  for  a  struggling  Inventor. 

Desabare-Ghegaay,  EUte,  educator,  bom  In  Paris, 
France.  Feb.  1,  1792;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan. 
28,  1889.  She  waa  descended  from  the  Huguenot 
fiunily  D'Amberbaa,  which  went  to  San  Domingo 
after  tbe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Her  ft- 
th6r,_  Pierre  Bobert  Prosper  D^ttabayOj  owned  prop- 
erty in  San  Domingo  and  lived  in  Pans.  The  revo- 
lution under  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  deprived  him  of 
the  estate,  and  in  1797  he  removed  with  his  fkmily  to 
the  United  States.  EI<Hse  was  educated  in  Now 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  opened  the  first  Mihool  of  her 
own  in  Greenwicn  Street,  New  York,  in  May,  1814. 
She  subsequently  removed  it  to  North  Moore  Street, 
St.  John's  Square,  Filteenth  Street,  and  Madison 
Avenue,  and  during  her  long  career  as  un  educator 
taught  the  children  of  the  best-known  families  in  the 
city.  She  married  a  Frenchman  named  Chcgaray. 
and,  whra  too  old  to  teaob,  lived  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Brunswick  till  1687,  when  bhe  made  her  home 
in  New  York  city. 

Dbw^,  HelaoB,  ex-Govemor  of  Wisconun,  bom  in 
Hamilton  Counly,  N.  Y,  in  1614;  died  in  Caasville, 
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Vis.,  Jvdj  SI,  1888.  H«  remored  to  Wisooodn  in 
1886,  \nm  elected  reftister  of  deeds  io  Oraot  Coun^ 
on  ItB  OT]g:anlzatiou  in  18S7,  represented  the  county  in 
the  dOGond  Legislative  Assamnly  of  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, and  in  became  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Council,  and  served  in  that  bod;  till  1846.  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  1840  and  President  of 
the  Council  in  184G,  was  elected  the  first  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Wisoonsin  in  1B48,  and  re-elected  in 
1850.  Siuce  then  he  had  held  no  public  offloe  ex- 
cepting those  of  delegate  to  nesriy  every  Demoomtio 
State  Convention  and  pre^dential  eleotor  in  1888. 
In  the  office  of  Oovemor  in  the  trying  period  of  the 
Unt  years  of  the  Sttfe's  exiatenoe  his  ocoidaot  of  af- 
hirs  proved  advaDtageous  to  the  State.  He  origi- 
nated many  of  the  business  methods  that  are  still 
practiced  in  the  various  departments  of  the  State.  He 
ivas  alao  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Wiaoonsin 
Historical  Society  in  1849.  Mr.  Dewey  was  one  of 
the  Pioneem  in  tne  lead-miuing  industry  of  his  State. 

Diokenon,  Edwsid  Kooll,  laiTver,  bom  in  Fatenon, 
N.  J.,  io  1824;  died  in  Far  Rockaway,  N.  T.,  I>ea 
18, 1889.  He  waa  a  son  of  Philemon  Dicker.-^)n,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  and  a  nephew  of  Uahlon  Dick- 
orson,  Secretary  of  the  Nary  under  President  Jack- 
son. Ue  was  (rradoated  at  Princeton  in  1842,  ittadied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  and  removed  to 
New  York  city  in  1853.  Early  in  his  leftal  career  he 
determined  to  aocjuire  a  thorough  meohonioal  and  soi- 
ontiflc  education.  FoUowioj;  this  resolve,  ha  became 
an  inventor  and  one  of  the  foremost  patent  lawyers  in 
the  United  States.  Hts  flnt  ease  of  note  mn 
brought  to  establiah  the  validity  of  Samoel  Colt's 
patent  for  firearms,  whioh  he  won  after  a  trial  of 
three  weeks,  with  Bufus  Choate  as  opposing  counsel. 
He  next  won  the  Well/>  hat-bodv  case  in  Philadolpliia, 
and  increased  his  reputation  ny  hla  defionse  in  the 
case  of  Sickles  vs.  Bimlen,  when  he  was  oppoeed  by 
Francis  B.  Cutting,  .^fter  these  suooesees  he  aban- 
doned his  practice  for  foreign  travel  and  scien^fic  in- 
vest'u^atlon,  mode  a  tour  of  Europe,  was  the  por- 
aoaarguoxt  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  during 
a  long  st^  in  that  country,  and  visited  the  principal 
cities  in  South  and  Central  America.  On  hia  return 
bfl  patented  Improvements  in  steam  enginea,  under 
whuh  the  ens^ncs  of  the  sound  steamers  Bristol," 
"  Providenoe,'*  and  "  Khode  Island  "  were  built,  de- 
signed a  microflcope  of  largely  increased  power,  and, 
early  in  the  civil  war,  made  memorable  protests  to 
Sewetat;  Welles  and  Congress  against  the  plans  de- 
cided on  for  building  enginea  for  naval  vessels.  His 
position  on  the  *'  expansion  "  and  "  non-expansion  " 
oontroversy  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  correct. 
In  1878  he  returned  to  the  bar,  and  flrom  that  time  till 
his  death  waa  engaged  in  patent  oases,  among  them 
the  suit  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacufie  Telegraph  Com 
pany  vs.  George  B.  I'resoott  et  al.,  involving  tbo  right 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companr  to  use  the 
quadruplex  syatem  of  truumisnon,  that  of  tlie  AmerU 
oan  Bell  Telephone  Company  ot.  the  Pan-Electric, 
the  People's,  tne  National  Improved,  the  Molecular, 
the  Clay  Commercial,  and  the  Dolbcar  companies, 
and  thoae  involving  electrical  inventions  in  which  he 
was  counsel  for  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  the  Western 
Union,  Gold  and  Stock,  and  other  oompanies. 

Dooharty,  Qenudni  Beekman,  educator,  oom  in  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  N.  Y,,  June  18, 1804 ;  <Ued  in  Homp- 
fltead,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  18«9.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,  Jamos  Dooharty,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lezo,  Dublin,  and  was  appointed  assistant  ProfMsor  of 
Hathoim^  in  St.  PauVa  Collese,  Flushing,  in  1828. 
In  1830  he  became  principal  of  Oyster  Bay  Academy ; 
in  1S3S,  prinoinal  or  Union  Hall  Academy  in  Jamaica, 
Long  Island ;  in  1838,  principal  of  Hempstead  Acside- 
mv  ;  in  1848,  proprietor  of  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  a  bovB' 
school  in  Flusnini;,  then  owned  by  the  Bev,  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  and  in  1848  wa«  appointed  Pmftesor  of 
Mftthcmnties  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy.  Ho 
held  the  latter  office  continuously  for  thirty-thiee 
yean<.  Prof.  Dooharty  was  the  author  of  a  complete 
seriea  of  mathem^oal  text- books,  ioolading  an 


•>  Arithmetic,"  "  Algebn,"  '^Geametty  and  Trigfr- 
nomotry,"  Analytical  Gcom^nr,"  and  the  "Dif- 
ferentiat  and  Intt^ai  Galcnius."  He  received  tlie 
d^ree  of  LL.  D.  trom  Dickinson  College. 

Dolaia  Bdtna,  singer,  bom  in  Lcndra,  England,  in 
1858 ;  died  in  Now  York  city,  Jan.  8S,  1888.  She 
studied  mwio  with  ui  Italian  master  and  at  the  Puia 
Conservatory,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  as  the  Spanith 
prinoens  in  "  Ohilperic,"  Jan.  20, 1870.  She  acnievtd 
Buooesa  in  her  first  efforts,  and  tlicn  eang  the  princi- 
pal parts  in  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  ^'  Mme.  Ab- 
Mt.''  "La  Perichole,"  "Carmen,"  and  "Trial  by 
Jury.**  After  sint^ng  in  the  PhilhanncHUO,  Boyalgr, 
and  FoUy  Theatrea  in  London,  and  managing  the  two 
last  named  for  a  season  each,  she  made  a  provincial 
tour.  Uer  first  apiKarance  in  the  United  Statea  was 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  Yoi^,  as  Oanuen,  in 
Italian,  Oct.  27,  1879.  Subsequently  she  sang  in 
popular  operas  till  1884,  when  the  flret  symptomi  of 
ooosumption  developed,  and,  in  the  hope  of  sparing 
her  voice,  she  turned  her  attrition  to  the drama-bota 
as  actor  and  autlior.  She  appeared  at  the  Biiaa 
Opera  House  in  "The Snake  Cnormer":  prodnceaat 
tlie  New  Park  Theatre  "  Justine,"  an  onnnal  adapta- 
tion from  the  French ;  wrote  the  plays  *' In  the  Fash- 
ion," brouj^t  out  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  at 
an  author'e  matinee,  May  19,  1887,  and  "Beading  a 
Tragedy,"  played  at  the  Star  Theatre ;  and  when  uie 
becune  too  weak  to  appear  on  the  stage,  wrote  uews- 
poper  artides,  books,  and  plays  as  long  as  she  was 
able  to  hold  her  pen.  In  1888  she  published  **He« 
Amours^"  a  small  volume  of  verse,  and  completed  ttw 
manUBonpt  of  "  Bella  Demonia,"  a  novel,  and  a  week 
before  her  death  finished  a  second  novel. 

DonaMion,  Edward,  naval  otficer,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Nov.  7,  1816;  died  there^  May  15,  1889.  He 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  ic  the  United  Statea 
Navy,  July  81, 1886;  was  promoted  passed  midahip- 
man,  June  22,  1841 ;  lieatenant,  Oct.  28,  1847;  com- 
nuinder,  July  16, 1862;  captain,  Julv  25, 1866 ; 
dore,  Sept.  28, 1871 ;  rear  admiral,  Sept.  21,1876;  and 
was  retired,  Sept.  29,  1876.  During  bid  service  in 
the  navy  he  had  been  on  sea  duty  eighteen  years  and 
one  month;  shore  or  other  duty,  thirteen  years  and 
three  months ;  and  was  nnemployod  twenty-two  vears 
and  ten  months.  While  attached  to  the  United  States 
frigate  "Columbia,"  of  the  East  India  squadron,  he 
took  part  in  the  atlacka  on  the  forts  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  in  1889.   He  served  in  McLaughlin's  "  moe- 

auito"  fleet  in  Florida  in  1841-'42;  on  coast-survn^ 
utv  io  1846 ;  on  the  United  States  si«q> "  Plvmouth," 
of  the  East  India  squadron,  in  1847-'48 :  on  the  steam- 
er "  Water  Witohj^  in  La  Plata  river,  in  1658-'64 ;  on 
special  t^rvioe,  with  the  steam  frigate  "  Merrimae," 
in  18&6-'67 ;  commanded  the  steam  gunboat "  Saoto," 
of  the  Western  Golf  sqnadron,  in  1861-'62;  was  en- 
gaged fn  the  paasage  cf  Forts  Jaokson  and  St.  Hiilip 
and  the  Tii^bnrg  batteries,  and  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans;  commanded  Ihe steamer " Keystone  State,** 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  on  the  trip  to  tne 
Ve^t  Indies  in  search  of  the  Confbderato  privateer 
"  Sumter  "  in  1868 ;  ond  commanded  the  "  Semintde,** 
at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,'  in  August,  1864. 

Da  font,  Heniy,  manufacturer,  bom  near  Wilmin<;- 
toQ,  Del.,  Aug.  8,  1612;  died  there,  Aug.  8,  1869. 
He  was  the  seoond  sonof  Eleutherc  Irenee  du  Pontde 
Nemours  of  France,  who  souj^ht  refhge  in  the  United 
fc^tstes  from  Jacobin  pereecntion  in  1800,  and  founded 
the  Du  Pont  Powder  Works,  on  Brandywine  river,  in 
Delaware.  He  waa  graduated  at  the  United  Slates 
Military  Academy  in  1888  and  asrigned  to  dn^  at 
Fort  Monroe  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 
United  States  Artillery ;  waa  on  fW)ntier  aervioe  on 
the  Creek  Indian  reservation  in  Alabama ;  and  at  hia 
fetber's  reqiiect  resinied  bis  commission  on  July  Ifi. 
1884,  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  powder.  Hia 
father  died  a  few  months  afterward,  and  the  brothers 
Henry  and  Victor  Albert  oondncted  the  business  till 
1850,  when  the  latter  retired  and  the  former  assumed 
the  chief  direotion,  irhieh  he  retaJmd  luitil  hia  death. 
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Duriog  the  War  of  1812  with  England,  the  Du  Font 
works  were  the  Bole  source  of  supply  of  powder  lor 
the  Amcrioan  army,  and  had  a  daily  capacity  of  about 
9,000  pounds.  The  works  have  been  ealar|{ed  since 
so  that  they  can  now  produoe  40,000  poauoB  a  day. 
Thfl  flrm  aapplied  large  qoantitiea  of  powder  to  t£e 
American  amy  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  to  the  allied 
armies  in  the  Crimean ;  and  besides  mann&cturing 
day  and  night  for  the  national  armv  in  the  civil  war, 
one  of  the  firm  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Federal  au' 
thorilies  to  make  additional  war  parSiases.  Since  the 
rivil  war  the  flrm  have  shipped  large  quantities  of 

Biwdcr  to  various  Enropean  naUona.  In  1841  Gen. 
a  Font  was  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Cooper;  fVom  1846  Ull  1861  he  was  adjutant  freneral  of 
the  State;  and  from  1861  till  Au^r-  20,  1866,  ni^or- 
gcneral  of  the  State  militia.  He  accepted  the  latter 
offloe  only  on  omditioa  that  he  should  have  absolute 
oommand  of  all  the  anued  troops  in  the  State,  and 
his  llrst  offl<ual  act  was  to  muster  every  organized 
company  into  the  United  States  service  and  dc-privo 
eveiV  man  of  his  arms  who  refosed  to  take  the  oath 
of  auQ^anoe.  His  patriotic  action  created  intemteex- 
tittmm  throughout  the  State,  and  induced  the  Gov- 
ernor to  sospDiM  his  ordera ;  but  the  Federal  authori- 
ties came  to  his  support,  and  whatever  active  aid  to 
the  Conftderocy  was  is  contemplation  was  checked 
by  his  protnptnesa  and  the  arrest  of  several  suspected 
leadem.  He  was  a  litblong  Mend  of  Henry  Clay, 
voted  fbr  Bell  and  Everett  in  1660,  woa  a  stanch 
BepublioaiK  from  the  dav  of  Liuooln's  election,  served 
■a  prmidential  elector  in  1866,  1876,  1880, 1^  uid 
1868,  and  'was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Boud  i)t 
Virtitortf  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Edwiids,  Jolm  H.|  journalist,  bom  in  Vir)zinia  in 
1S40 ;  died  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  May  4,  1889.  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade  when  a  boy,  removed  to 
Laxlnxton.  Mo.,  found  employment  in  tne  compoeinfr 
room  of  the  "  Commercial "  newspaper  in  18oT,  and 
later  became  editor  of  the  Lexington  ''Examiner." 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  where  he  rose  to  tlio  rank  of  mi^ior. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico  city,  remuned  there 
several  yean*,  and  durinir  the  time  jiublisbed  "  The 
Haidcan  Times  "  and  a  histoiy  of  Qen.  Bhelbj  and 
his  eampaigns.  Eotuminx,  he  settled  firat  in  St. 
Ijonis,  wncre  he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  "  Mis- 
souri Bcpublican."  and  tbrn  removed  to  Eonsaa  City 
and  became  editorial  writer  on  the  "Tiinef."  lie 
also  published  "Shelby's  Expedition  into  Mexico" 
and  "  Quontrell  and  his  Men.'' 

Ehnlnger,  John  WUttaot  artist,  bom  in  New  York 
al7,July  22,  1827;  died  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  S2,  1889.  He  waa  graduated  at  CoIumi»a  Col- 
lege in  1847,  went  abroad  immediately  and  entered 
the  utadio  of  Thomas  Couture  in  Paris,  and  finished 
his  flmt  oil  painting,  "  Peter  Stuyveaant,"  in  1660. 
He  revisited  New  York  in  1860  to  supoiintend  the  en- 
graving of  this  paintinft  for  the  Amerioan  Art  Union, 
spent  1861-'52  m  study  at  Dasseldorf  and  other  Eu- 
ropean art  centers  and  repo8itorift:<,  was  elected  a 
AuL  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desim  In 
1800,  and  made  his  permanent  residence  in  eara- 
tof»  Sprioffs  about  1874.  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  book  illustration,  both  drawing  and  ensrnv- 
inff, was  an  accomplished  etcher,  and  producedpor- 
trait  busts  is  plaster.  His  pointings  include  "  New 
England  Farmj'ord,"  "  Yankee  Peddler."  "Love  me, 
love  ray  Horse,"  "The  Foray,"  "The  Sword," 
**Lady  Jane  Gray,"  "Christ  healing  the  Siok." 

Death  and  the  Gfombler,**  and  the  contributions  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy—"  A  ut  umnol 
Landscape"  (1867);  "A  Monk"  flsVl) ;"  Vintage 
in  the  Vatella,  Italy"  (ie77)j  and  "Twilight  from 
the  Bridge  of  Pau  "  (1878).  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters or  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School. 

EDls,  E.  Jiibai,  lawyer,  bom  in  CoviuKton,  Ls.,  Oct. 
15^  1841 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  25,  1889. 
He  took  a  partial  course  at  Centenary  College,  Juck- 
wfm.  La.,  and  was  graduated  In  law  at  the  Univemity 
of  Loaimana  in  1661.  Entering  the  Cmfedwata  army 


as  a  private  five  days  afterward,  he  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war  and  reached  the  rank  of  captun.  In 
1866  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State, 
and  from  1867  till  1874  practiced  in  New  Orleans.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress  tVom  the 
Second  LouislaBa  Disbrict  as  a  DenKK^st,  and  served 
by  re-el eotions  till  March  4, 1686,  when  he  engaged  in 
law  practice  in  Washington. 

field,  Moses  W.,  merchant,  bom  io  Wateitown, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1828;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March 
14, 1889.  Ho  was  brought  up  on  a  &rm,  and  received 
a  common-school  education,  removed  with  Iiisparcnts 
to  Cato,  Mich.,  while  a  youth,  and  to  Detroit  in  1844, 
and  entered  a  wholesale  grocery  flrm  of  which  he 
alterword  became  the  heacL  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
grees  in  1872  ftom  the  First  Miehigao  District  (dty 
of  Detroit)  as  a  Kepublican.  While  in  Congress  he 
ser\'cd  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  I*bor,  and  made  apeeohea  on  the  tariff  and  oui^ 
Tcmy  questions.  He  was  renominated  but  was  de- 
feated and  soon  afterward  joined  the  Greenback  party, 
lie  called  the  National  Greenback  Convention  at  In- 
dian^lis  that  nominated  Peter  Cooper  for  President 
in  1876,  and  made  a  personal  canvass  of  Miclugau  in 
the  interest  of  the  party.  Through  hia  efibiis  and 
speeches  the  Greenback  vote  of  his  State  increased 
from  600  in  1874  to  76,000  in  1878.  In  1834  ho  was 
eleoted  a  regent  of  the  Univereity  of  Michigan.  In 
1888  he  retomed  to  the  Republican  paitv. 

Fhdtn^  WilUam  Edward,  naval  officer,  bom  in 
Ohio,  Oct.  18,  1882  :  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug. 
8,  1689.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  and  promoted  passed  midshipman 
June  16, 1854 ;  was  promoted  master,  Sept.  16,  1865 ; 
lieutenant,  Deo.  16,  1866 :  lieutenant-commander, 
July  16,  1662;  commander,  July  25,  1866;  oaptoin, 
Nov.  26,  1876;  commodore,  Aug.  26,  1887:  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  in  eommund  of  tJie  naval 
station  at  Philadelphia.  He  served  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  1849-'61 ;  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  18S6-'60; 
commaQded  the  steam  sloop  "Iroquois"  of  the 
North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  In  1662--'68: 
took  part  in  the  engwement  with  Fort  Morgan  in 
August,  1864 :  and  while  commanding  the  steamer 
"(SwohitB"  <^the  MissiaBlp^  squadrtHi  in  1864^^65 
rocoived  the  smnmdor  ct  the  Conlcdente  naval  forces 
on  Bed  river.  During  his  service  in  the  navy  he 
was  on  sea  duty  eighteen  yeara  and  five  months,  on 
shore  or  other  duty  tburteen  years  and  ton  months, 
and  WBS  unemployea  six  yean  and  ten  months. 

FUn^  Ohadas  Loidf,  agriculturist,  bom  in  Middle 
ton,  Mass.,  May  8,  1824 ;  died  in  Hlllman,  Ga.,  Feb. 
26, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1849 ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  rar  in 
Now  York  city :  and  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
newly  oiganized  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Feb.  14,  1868.  He  applied  bim!<elf  with  enthusiasm 
to  this  work ;  planned  and  carried  out  the  series  of 
reports  of  the  board,  giving  tliem  permoocnt  value; 
made  a  tour  of  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain  in 
ISCS ;  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Intemational  Exhi- 
bition at  Hamburg  and  visited  agricultural  schools  In 
Europe  in  1 668  ;  madeadctalled  report  on  the  schools, 
of  which  the  promoters  of  the  agricultural  scfaoals  e»- 
tablished  in  the  United  States  by  Congress  latj^ely 
availed  themselves :  and  held  Uie  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Board  till  1878.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  and  of  the 
Massacliusetts  As^cultural  College  in  Amherst ;  was 
secretary  of  the  Agrioultnml  College  for  twenty  years, 
and  also  served  it  as  lecturer  and  president.  Mr. 
Flint  edited  Harris's Inseots  Injurlons  to  Vegeta- 
tion "  ;  compiled  with  Georse  B.  Emerson  a  *'  Manual 
of  A^culturo "  ;  and  puoUshed  "  Agriculture  of 
Massachusetts"  (8  vols.,  Boston,  lS53-'54) ;  "Grass 
and  Forage  Plants"  (New  York,  18(7) ;  end  "  Milch 
Cows  and  Dairy  Farming"  (Boston,  1659). 

Flood,  James  Qoir,  capitalist,  bom  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1826 ;  died  in  Hoidelbetg,  Germany, 
fob.  21, 1869.  He  received  a  limited  education  in  the 
pnUio  schools  of  New  York  «ity,  learned  a  mechani- 
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ohI  tiade,  and  wu  imoofr  the  lint  of  the  pioneen  who 
vent  to  Ca]ifi>nna  in  1849.  On  reaching  San  Fmn- 
oisoo  he  was  employed  for  about  a  year  as  a  carpen- 
ter, then  went  to  the  Ycrba  dif^ngs  and  engaged  in 
minine,  and  after  acjumulating  $3,000  returned  to 
New  \  ork  ;  removed  his  parents  to  Xllinois,  bought 
them  a  farm,  and  then  went  to  California  again.  Is 
San  FranciMo  he  m^t  William  O'Brien,  who  had  ac- 
companied hiiQ  on  bU  flmt  tiip.  and  in  1S56  they 
formed  a  partnership  and  openeu  a  liquor  falcon  on 
Wosliinfftoa  Street.  The  saloon  bcoaiue  a  recognized 
Gxchsoge  amoii;r  tlio  oiiners,  and  the  partnerH  soon 
added  to  their  business  that  of  buying  claims,  finding 
norohftsers  for  needy  and  diaoouraged  miners,  loan- 
inic  mone}',  speculating  in  etoi^s,  uul  joining  fortu- 
nate claim  owners  in  <!^veloping  their  property.  The 
tiui.'OGSti  of  these  ventures  led  them  to  establish  a  regu- 
lar brokera;^  offloe.  In  1S62  the  partners  invested 
heavily  in  the  Kentuck,  Crown  Point,  Hole  and  Nor- 
oroflBf  Belcher,  and  other  mines  in  the  celebrated 
Oomstock  lode,  and  made  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Soon  after  this  investment  tbey  oecame  aoquainted 
with  Jamee  G.  Fair,  then  Aupertntendent  of  the  Hale 
sod  Nonrosa  and  Ophir  mines,  with  John  W. 
Maekey,  n  succexstul  miner,  and  the  four  nnittng  in 
partnetallip  formed  the  famous  Bonanxa  firm.  Fair 
and  Mookey,  being  personally  Amtliar  with  the  en- 
tire Oomatock  lode,  proposed  that  the  tfarin  should 
buy  all  the  mines  ana  elums  on  it.  Aooordingly,  n 
large  number  of  itmall  properties  were  purchased  for 
the  reported  sum  of  $76,000,  combined  into  two — the 
Consolidated  Vtivinin  and  the  California — and  stock 
to  the  amount  of  (5,000,000  was  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  1871  tho  llrm  began  to  i>ush  the  develop- 
ment of  tlieir  mining  property  with  vigor,  and  m 
1875  made  the  announcement  of  the  wonderfiil  dis- 
covery of  silver  that  astonished  the  world.  Their 
stock  rose  to  fabulous  figures  and  started  a  craze  for 
speculation,  la  six  years  the  two  mines  yielded  in 
p>1d  and  hiIvct  $173,275,870.  and  ftom  187fi  till  1879 
paid  t7&,000,000  in  dividends.  The  partnen  wore 
reported  to  have  cleared  $20,001,000  each  bv  the 
tran»iaction,  and  when  the  production  fell  on  the 
Rtock  nbares  dropped  from  $800  to  $800  each  to  $8. 
The  partners  then  established  the  Nevada  Bank  in 
Snn  Froucisoo  aK  n  rival  it  was  bclieTed,  to  the  Bank 
of  California,  of  which  William  C.  Ralston  woa  presi- 
ident,  and  Mr.  Flood  became  the  first  president.  On 
Aug.  26,  1676,  in  consequence  of  a  call  for  several 
million  ddllurs  mode  by  the  Nevada  Bank  upon  tho 
Bank  of  Galitbrnia,  the  latter  was  forced  to  susnend. 
This  failure  led  to  the  snspenaion  of  the  Oola  and 
Herchants*  banks,  and  the  suitude  of  Hr.  Rnlaton 
on  the  following  day.  In  October,  1887,  the  Nevada 
Bank  was  oauia^it  in  the  great  CaTifomia  wheat  combi- 
nation diBiaption  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000.  Ur. 
Flood  reigned  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Fair,  who  hod 
I     i_,  i^jgj  from  the  hank,  loaned  the  money  to 


lielp  it  oat  of  its  difficulty,  and  became  its  preeidenL 
Mr.  Flood  lost  several  millions  in  this  wheat  failure. 
He  was  liberal  with  his  wealth,  and  previous  to  tho 
great  wheat  "deal  "  built  a  reeidenoe  on  the  summit 
of  Nob  Hill  in  San  Frandscs  of  Conneotiout  brown 
stone,  a  lar^e  square  structure,  looUng  like  a  public 
institution,  on  wliioh  and  tho  decwations  he  expanded 
neariy  (1,600,000.  He  also  hud  out  a  grand  estate 
in  the  soborban  town  of  San  Hateo. 
Ibiter,HaBry  A.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn,, 
1,  1800;  died  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1880. 
He  removed  to  Cazenovis.  N,  Y,,  when  a  boy,  re- 
ceived a  common-school  eduuation,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  16S3.  From  1831  till  1834, 
and  ftt>m  1841  till  1844,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate ;  from  18S7  till  1839,  a  ReproBentative  in  Con- 
gress;  and  in  1S44~'45  United  States  Senator.  In 
1848  he  was  a  deleijato  to  the  Domocrutic  Convention 
that  nominated  Lewis  Cass  tor  President.  lie  wa« 
elected  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in 
1868.  Jnt^  Foster  was  senior  member  and  President 
of  the  Boanl  of  Tmstees  of  Hamilton  CoUega,  Vioe- 
f  resident  of  the  Amotioan  Ccdomzatioo  Soeiety,  and 


sole  survivor  of  the  "AlbMrrB^nnt^**  tiiatformuiT 

years  exerted  a  powciftal  innnenoe  in  politics. 

Frehgfa,  Martta,  physidnn,  bom  in  Dutcbese  County, 
N.  v.,  Jan.  31, 1813  ;  died  in  Kinsston,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
81,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Coll^  ot  Phy- 
sicians and  Surji^nd  in  New  York  city  in  1834 ;  prac- 
ticed in  Saugertiea,  N.  Y.,  till  1842,  tnen  removed  to 
Khinebeck,  and  in  1851  settled  in  New  Yoi^  «tv. 
He  became  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  ni 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur(;eons  ;  surgeon  ti 
the  New  York  Police  Department ;  6Ui;^n  to  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  ;  and  chief  medical 
officer  to  the  Ulobe  Mutual  Ijfo  Insurance  Company. 
He  published  "A  Monognph  on  the  ToxioologioU 
Properties  of  Lead  and  its  Various  Compoumls," 
"  A  Treatise  on  Epilepsy,"  "  Review  of  Armstrtrng's 
Third  Division  on  Scarlatina  Mali^rna,"  "The  Pa- 
thology and  Cure  of  Consumption,"  and  "  Fnligh's 
Hom(£opathio  Practice." 

meM,  Baaj  &,  educator,  bom  in  Boston,  Haaa., 
Sept  15, 1617;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec  7, 1689. 
He  WM  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1841:  i«- 
niaiiied  there  as  tutor  till  1864,  and  then  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  with 
which  Le  was  connected  till  his  aeath.  He  was  act- 
ing pre^dent  for  some  time  afW  the  resignation  of 
President  Haven  in  1SS9,  and  in  th6  two  following 
years  was  Instrumeotal  in  having  all  dopaitments  M 
the  university  opened  to  women,  in  securing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  diploma  system,  in  obtaining  a 
valuable  library  of  political  sdence,  and  in  having 
the  Lcgixlature  f^ve  its  first  sid  to  the  institution,  as 
appropriation  of  $76,000.  He  was  again  acting  preri- 
dent  auiing  President  James  B,  Angell's  absence  as 
United  8Mtc»  Minister  to  China  in  ISSO-'Sl.  Dr. 
Frieze  collected  in  Europe  the  engravings  and  costs 
that  form  the  nucleus  of  the  pnsent  unirenlQr  mu- 
seum of  art.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  waa  dean 
of  the  literan'  ftcultv.   

FihiohaL  GottUed  Leimbaitl  WBtOm,  dercymao, 
bora  at  Nnrembew,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Dec.  19, 
1886 ;  died  at  MeodotA,  111.,  Julv  is,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1856,  camo 
to  this  country  in  1867j  ana  was  Professor  of  Theolofry 
in  the  theological  eeminaiy  of  tho  German  Lutheran 
Iowa  Synod,  at  Dubuque.  lie  was  one  of  the  ablest 
theologians  of  the  country,  and  his  missionaTT  seal 
and  activity  were  no  less  striking  than  his  scholar- 
ship. His  uiticlcs  lu  the  periodicals  of  his  sj'nod  were 
numerous.  Among  his  publications  are  "Meditations 
on  tho  Passion  of  t;hnst"  (Nurembci^;,  1868  ;  2d 
edition.  1879);  "History  of  Protestant  MissioDaiy 
Operations  omotv  the  North  American  IntUans  in  tm 
17th  and  ISth.Centories'MlSTO) ;  "The  Tew^ingt 
of  Missouri  Synod  on  the  Doctrine  of  PredeetinBtion  " 
(1888)  ;  besides  articles  in  "Kirchliche  Zeitscbrifl," 
of  which  ho  was  co-editor  with  his  brother  from  1876. 

GammeU,  WUlaia,  educator,  bom  in  Medfield,  Mobo., 
Feb,  10,  1812;  died  in  Providence,  B,  I.,  April  S, 
1889.  He  wasji^duatedBtBrownlJnivetBity  in  1831. 
was  tutor  there  till  1886,  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  ana 
English  Literature  there  ftom  1836  till  1861,  then  was 
tranflerred  to  the  new  department  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy,  which  bo  held  till  hin  resignation  in 
1864.  He  was  oasistont  editor  of  the  "  Chnstiao  Re- 
view "  in  1660-'68,  a  fteqaent  oontrihutor  to  the  press, 
and  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hirtorioal  Societv 
firom  July  11. 1682,  till  his  deatli.  He  published  a  lift 
of  Roger  Williams  (Boston,  1846),  contributed  a  life 
of  Samuel  Ward  toSparks's  "American  Biographies," 
and  prepared  a  history  of  American  Baptist  misuom. 

Oatdtner,  Frederioi  clergyman,  bom  in  Gardiner,  He., 
Sept  11,  1823;  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  July  17, 
1889.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1842, 
and  atthe  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1846;  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Cnureli,  Ssoo,  Mo,,  in  1845; 
waa  assistant  in  Philadelphia  to  the  present  Bishop 
Marie  A.  De  W.  Howe  in  1847->48 ;  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Bath,  In  I84S-'6S;  and  of  Trinity  Church, 
Lowislon.  Me.,  in  18SS-'5S;  aaristed  Bishop  Boi^gesa 
in  the  Diocenn  Thaologiou  Sdiool;  and  in  1885  be- 
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came  Professor  of  Uie  Literature  and  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  Gunbier  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio.  Me 
rescued  this  office  in  1867  ;  waa  chosen  assistant  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Churoh,  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  same 

tear ;  beoame  Prot'eiMor  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
literature  in  Berkeley  Divinity  Sahool,  1868,  holding 
the  offloe  till  18SS :  and  Ttotn  that  time  till  bis  death 
was  Prore»»or  of  Nev  Testament  Interpretation  and 
Literature  in  the  same  institution.  In  1880  he  founded 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  £xeg&>ia.  He 
publinbed  Tbe  Island  of  Lite,  an  Allegory^'  (Boston, 
1851);  "  Oommentarr  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude 
(1866) ;  *'  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  m  Greek"  (Ando- 
ver,  1871 ;  7th  ed.,  1884) :  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
in  English"  (1871);  " Diatessaron :  the  Life  of  our 
Lorf  in  the  words  of  the  Gospels"  0871);  "The 
Prinoiples  of  Textual  Criticwra "  (1876):  and  "The 
Old  and  New  Tefttamente  in  their  Mutual  BelatJone" 
(188S).    He  had  just  oompleted  another  xroA. 

Otniaoni  Oeof^  Tankard,  lawyer,  bom  in  Aooonno 
County,  Va.,  Jon.  14, 1685  ;  died  there,  Nov.  18, 188H. 
He  wan  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1653,  and 
at  the  Law  Sohool  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1857,  aod  practiced  till  the  beginning  of  the  olvil  war. 
Heenterecf  the  Confcdenite  army  us  a  private,  but  was 
soon  mustered  out  on  beinfr  elected  a  member  of  the 
Leffislature,  where  lie  served  till  the  cloae  of  the  war. 
From  1865  till  1870  he  won  engaged  in  law  practice 
and  agrlcolture.  lo  1870  be  was  elected  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legitilaturejudgeof  the  Eighth  Circuit  was  sub- 
fleqiMntlyeieotedjiid^ofthe  Seventeenth  Circuit,  and 
while  beading  the  lattor  office  in  1880  was  elected  to 
Cougren  us  a  Democrat  from  the  ¥\nt  Virpnia  Dis- 
trict, and  in  1632  was  re-elected. 

Qtj,  Edward  planter,  bom  in  Liberty,  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  8,  1816 ;  died  in  Itrarville  Parish, 
Lk.,  Hay  SO,  1889.  He  removed  with  tiis  parenf  to 
Illinois  ID  1820,  and  thenoe  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1624, 
was  educated  at  Augusta  College,  Kentuckv,  and  en- 
gaged in  commercLBlbusiness.  He  removed  to  Louisi- 
ana in  1855.  JTrom  1888  till  1810  be  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  oommercial  lite  of  St.  Louis.  After 
ratuoving  to  Loulaiana  he  became  a  larse  investor  in 
oommerdal,  affricultural,  and  manuftoturing  enter- 
prises, and  at  too  time  of  his  deoth  was  accounted  the 
wealthiest  man  in  tbe  Southwest.  He  was  the  flrst 
President  of  tbe  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  in  New  Or- 
leans. In  1864  he  was  elected  to  Constresj  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  was  re-elected  in  1886  and  16H8.  He  served 
OD  the  committees  on  the  Dbtrii't  of  Columbia  and  OQ 
Appropriations. 

tnlbart,  John  Qibbs,  actor,  born  in  B->ston,  Mass., 
Feb.  27,  1810;  died  there,  June  17,  1889.  He  was 
educated  at  tbe  Boston  Higb  School,  and  entered  Uie 
diy-goods  store  of  hia  unole  John  Gibbs.  At  aehool 
be  was  noted  for  his 
elocutionary  {towers, 
and  when  a  dork  he 
Iwcamo  an  amateur 
actor.  His  flrst  pub- 
lic appearance  was 
on  Nov.  28,  1828,  at 
the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre, where,  billed  as 
"young  gentleraanj" 
he  played  Jaffier  in 
"  Venice  preaerved." 
The  presence  of  his 
micle  and  other  rela- 
tives among  the  au- 
dience, who  hod  op- 
posed his  fondness  for 
actiogj  determined  Lis  career,  and  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  stage.  He  plared  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
timer in  "The  Iron  Chest/' ami  Shylock  in  ^'Tho 
Merchant  of  Venice.**  At  nnt  his  suocest  was  snch 
that  be  received  a  fUr  remnneration,  but  soon  be  was 
reduced  to  a  salary  of  $3  a  week.  Becoming  discon- 
tented with  bis  prospects  he  secured  in  the  autumn 
of  1823  on  engngement  with  James  H.  Caldwell, 
maoager  of  the  <^np  Strsat  Theatre,  Swm  Orteana. 


Here  he  made  bis  first  appearance  as  Sir  Frederick 
Vemon  in  "Bob  Koy,"  and  failed  on  account  of 
stage  fright.  Soon  afterward  he  acted  as  an  old 
man  in  "The  May  Queen,*'  and  discovered  bis  great 
capofuty  for  old  men's  parts.  For  five  years  he  oon- 
tinned  in  the  Sooth,  playing  in  tbe  larger  towns. 
In  1884  be  retnraed  to  Boston  and  was  euMged  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre.  He  flrst  acted  Old  Doraton 
in  "  The  Road  to  Suin,"  but  gradually  was  more 
and  more  cost  for  old  men.  During  this  engagement 
he  was  associated  with  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Ed- 
win l^orrest,  Jnm^  W,  Wallock,  Charlotte  Cusfaman, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kcan,  and  other  fotnous  actois.  For 
a  part  of  this  period  he  wss  ai^o  Btage  manager. 
In  1839  be  came  to  New  York,  and  on  June  13  ap- 
peared with  Thomas  llambdin  at  tbe  Bowery  Theatre, 
taking  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  He  re- 
turned tn  Boston  a  year  later,  and  played  at  the  Tre- 
mont until  that  builtUng  was  sold.  For  two  yens  he 
appeared  at  the  National  Theatre,  snd  then  become 
manager  of  the  Federal  Street  Theatre.  In  1845  lie 
went  to  England,  wliere  ho  was  invited  to  appear 
at  the  Princess  Tboatre  with  William  C.  Uocr^uly 
and  Charlotte  Cushmon,  playing  first  Sir  Bobert  Bram- 
ble in  "  The  Poor  Gentleman."  His  imocess  was  im- 
mediate, and  he  was  engaged  for  a  seoMin  to  repre- 
sent the  parts  of  old  men  in  standard  comedies.  Mean- 
while he  studied  the  acting  at  the  Haymarket  Thea- 
tre, ond  visited  Paris  in  order  to  observe  the  comedy 
acting  at  the  Theatre  Fron^ais.  Ue  returned  to  this 
oountry  in  1848  to  play  at  tlie  Park  Theatre,  New 
York,  under  the  naoagement  of  Thomaa  Hambdin. 
lie  opened  as  Sir  Anthony  Abeolate  in  **  The  Bivals," 
and  played  Admiral  Kingston  in  "Naval  Engage- 
ments,''  reciting  the  tag  on  tbe  eveuinf^  when  this 
building  was  burned,  after  which  he  continued  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre.  His  rext  engagement  was  at  the 
Howard  Athenenm  in  Boston ;  but  in  1851  be  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  be  appeared  at  tlie  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  OS  Master  Walter  in  "  The  Hunchltack." 
He  ployed  the  oriuinat  Uncle  Tom  there,  and  there 
also  Snt  acted  Macoeth  and  Falstaff--parts  that  prob- 
ably he  never  played  elsewhere.  In  September,  1654, 
he  relbiquished  bis  engagemcttt  in  Philadelphia  to 
open  the  Boston  Theatre,  where  he  spoke  tiie  opening 
address,  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Parsons.  He  re- 
mained in  Boston  until  1867,  when  he  played  Domi- 
nie Sampson  in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  in  support  of 
Charlotte  Cushman  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York  dty. 
Atter  a  brief  season  at  the  Arch  Street  Thealro  in 
Philadelphia,  he  joined  the  Wallack-Davenport  com- 
bination, with  which  be  returned  to  New  York.  In 
1862  he  became  a  member  of  John  W.  Wallack's  oom- 
panv,  and  began  that  connection  on  Sept.  22  as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal.^*  Thereaft- 
er he  continued  with  the  Wallack  company  until  its 
final  disbondment  on  Mav  5,  1888.  On  thatoccauon 
the  "  School  for  Scandal "  was  agtiin  presented,  and 
durinjf  the  play  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Hudience,  in  liis  courtly  manner,  spoko 
briefly  of  his  career  and  feelingly  of  tho  courtesy  that 
tiie  public  had  ever  shown  him.  He  referred  with 
tenderness  to  tho  illneaa  of  Mr.  Wallack,  and  with 
pome  asperity  to  the  contemporaiy  stage.  A  fow 
weeks  later  he  plaved  Poloniua  in  tne  creat  portbrm- 
anoe  of  Hamlet*'  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wallack. 
In  the  following  autumn  he  acted  Sir  Antbonv  Abso- 
lute in  "The  Wvals,"  at  the  Bifth  Avenue  Theitre, 
and  made  his  last  performanoo  in  New  York  on  Nov. 
10,  188S,  Subsequently  he  appeared  elsewhere,  clos- 
inir  in  Boston.  His  repertory  included  one  hundred 
and  twenty  characters,  but  his  portrayal  of  the  court- 
ly old  gentlemen  in  old  English  comedies  was  the 
most  efTeotive  of  his  impersonations.  Among  his 
most  popular  ports  were  Sir  Peter  Tcaslo,  Sir  AnHio- 
ny  Absolute,  Lord  Ofrieby,  Job  Thomberry,  and  Old 
iMmton.  widi  his  aeath  has  passed  away  the  last 
representative  of  the  old  school  of  which  lie  was  so 
characteristic  a  delineator.  The  fltlieth  anniversary 
of  the  lM:;inning  of  his  stoce  Ufo  was  commemorated 
1^  a  beno&t  at  Wallack's  Theatre  and  a  puUIo  ban- 
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qiiet  at  the  LotOH  Club  in  New  York  city.  Be  msr- 
ned  MiB3  Campbell  in  1836,  who  pU;(»l  with  biio, 
and  on  her  aeatti  married  Miss  Sarah  U.  Oavett, 
who  survived  him.  PaiDtin^  bv  John  W.  Alexan- 
der and  J.  Alden  Weir  of  him  are  at  the  Player's 
Club  in  New  York  city  as  well  as  a  etrikinff  life  bust 
of  him     Sir  Peter  Teazle  made      J.  S.  Hartley. 

Qowen,  Franklin  Benjamin,  tinancier,  bora  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Feb.  9, 1886  ;  died  in  Wuahinjrton,  D.  C, 
Deo.  14-16,  1889.  He  was  educated  in  Emiuettsbm-^, 
Md.,  and  in  n  Moravian  school  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  enga^a 
in  ooal  mininii;  in  18SS,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1860.  In  1862  ho  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Sciiuylkill  County,  and  atXer  serving  two  years  re- 
sumed pmotice  and  waa  appointed  ireneral  counsel  in 
the  mining  region  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Railroad  and  of  the  Uirard  coal  trust.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Bailroad,  and  held  the  office  till  1881,  and  again  in 
188J.  After  hia  last  retirement  he  resumed  law  prac- 
tice. In  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  in  1876  became  widely  known 
by  his  suocesBful  prosecution  of  the  "  Mollie  Ma- 
puire  "  murderers.  Close  busingss  relations  and  warm 

GiBonal  triondship  had  cxiitted  between  him  and  the 
:e  William  H.  Vanderbilt  for  many  yeart<,  and  dur- 
ing a  call  he  was  making  on  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  his 
New  York  residence  on  Deo.  8,  1865,  the  latter  foil 
dead  in  his  arms. 

Orady,  Henry  Woodfen,  journali^it,  born  In  Athene, 
Ga.,  in  1851 ;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  28,  1889. 
He  was  educated  in  the  univorHitics  of  Oeor^  and 
Virginia,  and  began  his  career  in  journaliflu:!  so9n 

after  the  civil  war 
by  making  a  tour 
of  Georgia  and  de- 
scribing the  re- 
sources and  possi- 
bilities of  the  StAt« 
in  a  series  of  Ict^ 
terH  to  the  Atlan- 
ta "Conetitution," 
These  letters  ab- 
traeted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New 
York  "Herald," 
who  appointed  him 
Georgia  correspon- 
dent tor  that  papor. 
In  1870  he  estab- 
lished the  "Daily 
Commercial"  in 
Bonie,  Ua.,  but  the 
venture  wa-t  unsuc- 
cessful. Twoyeara 
later  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Athmta  "  Herald," 
and  thouKh  it  had  a  etanch  comj>etitor  in  the  "  Con- 
stitution," he  greatly  enlarged  its  influence,  and  by 
means  of  Sunday  editions  and  illustrated  trade- issues 
did  much  to  promote  the  development  of  the  city  and 
the  State.  On  the  failure  of  the  "  Herald,"  he  estab- 
lished the  Atlanta  "Courier,"  but  with  insufficient 
capital  and  the  rivalry  of  the  "  Constitution  "  he  was 
soon  forced  to  suspension.  In  189iJ  an  opportunity 
was  offered  him  to  purch&se  a  quarter  interest  in  the 
"  C-onetitution  "  for  120,000.  He  borrowed  the  money 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  bought  the  stock,  and  within  two 
years  repaid  the  loan  with  interest.  While  directing 
the  policy  of  the  paper,  he  contributed  numerous  arti- 
cles to  miagazines  on  the  condition  and  prospects  ot  the 
South  generally,  and  nt  the  time  of  the  Charleston 
earthquake  ho  wrote  vivid  descriptions  of  the  calam- 
ity. In  18S6  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  New 
England  Society  to  make  a  speech  st  the  annual  De- 
cember dinner,  and  OKtonishod  even  his  triends  by  his 
oratory.  Extracts  fW>m  his  speech  on  "  The  New 
South"  were  publi>hcd  in  the  newspapers  fVom  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  A  few  davs  before 
his  death  ho  delivered  an  address  before  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  Boston  on  "  The  Future  of  the  Negro." 


He  was  unwell  when  he  left  home,  caught  a  ttvtb  eold 
in  Bouton,  received  medical  treatment  in  New  York, 
and  was  attaoked  by  pneumonia  before  he  arrivea 
borne.  A  bio^phy  of  him  ia  in  preparation  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harns. 

QrahaiQ,  Obailes  Xiaubdf  engineer,  bora  in  New 
York  city.  June  8,  1824  ^  diea  in  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
April  15,  1889.  He  entered  the  United  SUtes  navy 
a»  a  midshipman  in  1841,  served  with  the  Gulf  squad- 
ron during  the  Hexicaa  War,  resigned  aud  begun 
studying  civil  engineering  in  1848,  was  appointed  cod- 
sti-uctingen^neerof  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  1857, 
and  puperlutended  the  constraction  of  the  (Teat  dry 
dock  and  landing  ways  there.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  volunteered  with  nevciml  hun3r«d 
men  who  bad  worked  under  him  in  the  naw  yard, 
and  was  mustered  into  the  New  York  ExceUfor  Bri- 
gade. Soon  atlerward  he  bccamo  colonel  of  tlie  brigade, 
and  in  186S  he  was  promoted  brigadier-gener^  for 
services  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  He  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  token 
prisoner.  After  hU  release  he  commands  the  gun- 
boats on  Gen.  ButlePs  expedition  up  Jame»  nver. 
On  March  18,  1865,  he  was  brcvetted  m^jor-gcnenil  of 
volunteers.  Gen.  Graham  was  cliicf  engineer  of  the 
New  York  Dock  Department  Irom  18?8  till  IW, 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  1878  till  IBsa, 
and  naval  officer  fVom  1688  till  1886. 

Grmy,  Albert  Sabrlakie,  olergyman,  bora  in  New  York 
dty,  March  2,  1840;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  16, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Universitv  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1860.  The  winter  of  'l86ft-'61  he 
paexed  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  fctudyine  theology 
under  Morlo  d'Aubigny  and,  entering  tue  G«nenl 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  city  in  the  follow- 
ing autumOj  was  graduated  in  1864.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  bv  BLshop  Horatio  Potter,  and,  be- 
comine  chaplain  of  tlie  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry, 
servecT  for  some  months  in  that  capacity  until  he  war. 
taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison  at  Rich- 
mond. Alter  his  liberation  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  became  rector  of  a  parish  at  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  re- 
maining there  until  1867.  He  married  in  1666  Miss 
Harriet  Guion,  of  Kinderbook,  N.  Y.  The  years  t^m 
1867  to  1870  were  spent  in  European  travel'  Return- 
in  home  in  the  latter  year,  ho  took  cberfrc  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Philip  in  the  Highlands,  Gamson'a,  N. 
Y.,  and  nas  itf  rector  IVom  1870  till  1882.  in  the  Ust- 
Tuimed  year  he  was  appointed  warden  of  Bacine  Col- 
lege, at  Bacine,  Wis.,  and  he  held  that  office  until  his 
resignation  in  1868.  He  then  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  died  suddenly  from  pneumonia.  Besides 
publishing  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and  veiaes, 
no  was  author  of  "The  Law  and  the  Life;  Skctcbes 
and  Studios  in  Palestine  "  (New  York,  1876) ;  "  Mex- 
ico as  it  is  ^  being  Notes  of  a  Recent  Tour  in  that 
Country,  with  Information  for  Travelers  in  that  Direc- 
tion, an  also  some  Study  of  the  Church  Question" 
(1878)  ;  "Jesus  only,  and  other  Sacred  Bongs" 
(1882);  "  Racine  and  her  Labor  of  Love"  (188T). 

OnTj  Osarge  Zabilikiek  clergyman,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  New  York  city,  July  14, 18*8 ;  died 
atShnrou  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1889.  After  leaving 
the  university  he  studied  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  Alexandria  from  1859  to  1661,  and  after  the  oi.t- 
break  of  the  civil  war  continued  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Epieoopa)  theoloffical  school  io  Phila- 
delphia, being  eraduated  there  m  1862.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  at  the  close 
of  his  studies,  and  mamed  Miss  Kate  Forrest,  of  New 
York  city,  in  tbo  same  year.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
minister  in  chai^rc  of  pai-iahea  at  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  and 
Vernon,  N.  J.,  but  before  the  end  of  1862  became  rec- 
tor of  a  parish  at  Kinderbook,  n  herc  he  remained 
until  1866,  going  iVom  there  to  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. 
He  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  that  place  for  eleven 
years,  resigning  hia  charge  iu  1676  to  assume  the  du- 
ticu  of  dean  ot  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridoe,  Mass.  In  the  i>ame  year  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  l>om  the  University  of  the  City  of 
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New  Toric  At  Camliridge  the  renubiliut  7001*  of 
his  life  irere  spent,  and  from  him  tfae  Tbeolotfical 

Behoof  reoelTed  in  (treat  measure  the  impress  of  the 
broad  and  liberal-mmded  obnrchtnanship  tfaatcfa&rao- 
terize^  it  For  several  yeai8  he  was  looked  upon  aa 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  American  Kl^aoopal  Church 
which  iu  his  death  lost  one  of  ber  most  loyal  adtier> 
ents.  In  disposition  Dean  Qny  was  very  genial  and 
generous,  and  in  quiet,  unostentatious  ways  helped  on 
in  litb  nuiDV  a  youns;  man  who  needed  intellifrent  aa- 
sistuuie.  He  was  veiy  ftenerolly  Iwloved  by  those 
with  whom  he  oame  in  contact  in  the  discbarire  of  his 
many  and  varied  duties,  and  the  drde  of  hia  aoqiuunt- 
■Doe  was  laise  aod  ever  iDcreaaing.  For  more  than  a 
Tear  before  nia  death  he  had  been  a  snffsrer  Aom 
Blight's  ditiease,  and  the  winter  preceding  waa  spent 
in  Bermuda  in  search  of  health.  Hia  wife,  a  mar- 
ried dauj{Jiter,and  two  sons  unrvive  him.  Betsidesoc- 
oasional  demons,  addreasea,  andpoems,  he  publislied 
*'  The  Children's  Crusade ;  an  Episode  of  the  Thir- 
teenth UentniT  "  {New  Yors,  I8T1) :  "  The  Seriptural 
Doctrine  or*  BeooirDition  in  the  World  to  come " 
(1875j;  "Hiubandand  Wife;  or  the  Theory  of  Mar- 
riure  aod  its  Connequencert  '*  { Boston,  1836). 

mean.  Tlunaa  0.,  jurist,  bom  in  Culpeper,  Va.,  in 
1820;  died  in  Cbarleaton,  W.  Va.,  Deo.  4.  1869.  He 
waa  frraduated  at  the  Law  School  of  the  Univeni^  of 
Viniinia,  and  removed  to  Cbarlestown  to  pracfioe. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  1875,  was  elected  to  nil  the  remainder  of 
the  term  in  1876,  and  was  elected  for  the  long  term  of 
ftiUTteen  years  In  1880.    He  was  tfae  senior  judtfe. 

ChoM.  Buraal  Waltadj  physician,  bom  in  Cincinnati, 
OhioVFeb.  4,  1887 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April 
18, 1889.  He  was  a  sonof  Prof.  Samuel  I>.  GroM,  the 
eminent  sur^n,  was  educated  at  Shelb;  College, 
Kentucky,  studied  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
vcreity  of  Louiaville  and  at  JeflTeriKin  Modioal  Collefio, 
and  settled  in  i'hiladelphia  to  practice.  At  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  otvil  war  he  waa  commissioned  a  sur- 
geon and  ni^jor  of  volnnteera,  and  he  served  on  the 
field  and  in  hospitals  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Snb- 
Koquently  he  beoame  one  of  tlie  surgeons  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Heapitol,  the  Howard  Hospital,  and  the  Jctf- 
enon  College  H<»pttal,  where  he  was  also  Professor  of 
Chemical  and  of  Genito-urioary  Sur^erv.  He  was 
PrcMident  of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society,  of 
the  Alumni  Asaooiation  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
end  of  the  AsnociaUon  of  American  UecUcal  Colleges. 
He  aided  his  father  in  compiling  hia  "  Svstem  of  Sur- 
gen-,"  and  was  author  of  technical  publications. 

Cnmalng,  Thomaa  Bdan.  dentist,  oorn  in  Londtm, 
England,  in  1814 :  died  id  New  Bt^hton,  Staten  Isl- 
and, N.  ¥.,  Jan.  8, 1889.  He  came  to  New  Voik  <aty 
and  began  studying  dentistry  in  1840,  and  csrly  in  his 
practice  appliea  himself  to  the  invention  of  dental  and 
Burgieat  aitparatoB.  Id  1861  lie  introduced  into  hia 
practice  the  hard- rubber  interdental  spliota  for  the 
treatment  of  IVaotnred  jawa.  The  use  of  tlua  inven- 
tion proved  so  btdieSoial  in  general  surgery  that  in 

■  April,  1886,  the  Burgeon»  in  attendance  on  William 
H.  Seward,  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  sent  for 

,  him  to  treat  the  double  fhuAure  in  Mr.  Seward'n  jaw 
cauned  by  a  carriage  acddcnt  and  tfae  attempt  on  his 
life  by  the  Lincoln  oonspirators.  Through  I>r,  Gun- 
ning's skillful  treatment,  Mr.  Seward  wns  enabled  to 
attend  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  day  following  the  appli- 
cation of  the  splints.  In  1867  ho  was  appointed  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  seloot  the  medical  and 
aurgioal  instmmenta  to  tie  displayed  In  the  United 
Stuea  section  of  the  Paris  exhibitioQ,  and  in  1876  be 
made  an  iiiterat^ng  oxhtlHt  of  his  Inventions  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  He  woa  autiior  of*'  Physio- 
logical Action  of  the  Muscles  conoemed  in  the  Move- 
ment of  the  Lower  Jaw"  (1867);  "The  Larynx,  the 
Soan»  of  Vocal  Sounds!'  fl874);  and  "  Hard-Rubbei 
Appltnnces for  Congenital  Cleft  Palate"  (1878). 

HaD,  Janm,  phTaiciaii,  born  in  Comish,  N.  H., 
April  9, 1802 ;  (Tied  In  Claremont,  Md..  Aug.  61, 1839. 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  Bowd<dn  CoU^  in 
182S,  «^  for  his  health  sailed  from  Baltimore  tm  lA- 


boiia,  West  Aftioa,  in  1891.  In  the  following  year 
the  Le^slature  of  Maryland  appropriated  1200,000 
for  Atiican  colonization,  and  in  the  autumn  sent  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  emigrants  to  Liberia.  In  1888 
Dr.  Hall  returned  to  Baltimore,  having  in  the  mean 
time  made  a  thorough  exploration  of  Lineria.  On  bis 
favorable  report  the  coloniiation  scheme  attained 
larger  propoiiions.  He  was  successful  in  planting  a 
large  oolooy  and  ruling  it  on  strict  temperance  princi- 
ples, persuaded  the  king  to  establish  courts  ot  law,  oo- 
compliHhed  the  abolition  of  the  undent  cUstora  of 
forcing  people  accusod  of  witchcralt  to  drink  poison, 
and  in  many  ways  exerted  a  benefldal  influenoe  over 
the  kinf  •  After  his  final  tetom  to  the  United  StatM, 
the  Amoan  state  of  Hatyland  became  merged  in  the 
Kepublic  of  Liberia,  but  retained  its  American  name 
as  Maryland  County. 

TT^mmim,  Alexander,  la wycr,  bom  in  New  York  dtv, 
about  1814 ;  died  in  Nevie,  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  80, 
1889.  He  was  e  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Secretanrof  tfae  United  States  Treasnrv,  and  son  of 
James  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  educated,  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  but  did  not  enter  the 
anny.  Soon  after  hia  admission  to  the  liar  he  founded 
the  law  firm  of  Hamilton  and  Lyon,  which  ranked 
high  among  the  noted  firms  of  Mew  York  for  moro 
than  twenty-flve  years.  Enepting  a  service  as  aeo- 
retaiy  of  the  United  Ptatea  legation  at  Madrid  in 
1643-*S0,  he  never  held  a.  public  ofiBcCj  though  tend- 
ered several  under  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments. In  1870  he  retired  from  practice  to  his  grand- 
father's homestead^  and  pansed  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  in  collecting  articles  of  historical  interest.  He  was 
President  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club  from  its  organi- 
sation in  1871  till  his  death,  a  founder  of  tfae  Union 
League  Club,  and  treasurer  of  the  Astor  Library. 

Haimnill,  Bamnel  KoOlintodk,  edooatOT,  bora  in  Nor- 
ri'towD,  Pa.,  July  6,  1812;  died  in  Trenton,  IS.  J., 
Sept.  20,  1889.  He  waa  educated  In  Norristown  Acad- 
emy, and  became  raindpal  of  the  Lawrenceville  CS. 
J.),  high  school,  lie  was  Instrumental  m  aeonnng 
the  establishment  of  the  Kew  Jersey  State  Kormu 
School  and  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent 
of  edaaUion.  In  1868  Rul^en  College  conferred  the 
d^iee  of  D.  D.  upon  him.  He  wm  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  New  Jentey  Bistorioal  Society,  and  was  ita 
president  for  many  years. 

Waiwrnimil,  Jdm,  manuftotorer,  bom  in  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  im;  died  there,  May  28, 1889.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Polyteohnio  Institute  in  Trt^',^ 
N.  Y.,  end  was  a  California  i^oneer  in  1840.  He  en- 
tered the  national  army  as  a  private  in  1861,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  captain  in  the  fifth  New  York  Cavalry, 
and  daring  the  war  was  advanced  throo^  all  the 
grades  to  tfae  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Alter  the 
war  he  waa  appointed  an  inspector  of  State  prisons, 
serving  from  1868  till  1869,  and  in  1678  and  1880  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  E^hteendt  New 
York  Dfattricc  aa  a  Republican,  serving  there  from 
Maroh  19,  1879,  till  Maroh  8, 186S,  and  being  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  committees  on  Manufactures  nnd  on  Pacific 
Uailroads.  Since  1866  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron. 

Haoki,  John,  fiinuer,  bora  In  Kentucky,  in  1801 ; 
died  near  Decatur,  111,,  Jul^  1,  1889.  He  waa  a 
cousin  of  Nanoy  Hanks  Linooln,  the  President's 
mother,  and  tVom  1822  till  1860  was  intimately  aaao- 
dated  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  fiirming^  trading,  and 
other  pnrsuitA.  The  two  men  split  rails  together  on 
Hr.  Hanks's  property  dght  miles  west  of  Dcoatur  in 
I8S0,  and  in  1881  built  near  Springfield,  IU.,  the  first 
flat-boat  that  evor  made  Ita  way  down  the  Sangamon, 
Illinois,  and  Miwiittsippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Hanks  exhibited  some  nuls  that  Mr.  Lincoln  hod 
split  at  the  Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  him 
for  the  presidency,  and  introduced  Ih'^  rail-spUtting 
feature  m  the  ensuing  canvass  at  a  barbecue  on  hu 
farm,  where  he  fed  8,000  people.  He  contributed 
$7j000  to  the  campaign  expenses  of  his  eariy  associate. 

naidsBbngtL  Aunstoa  banker,  bom  itt  New 
Brans  wick,  N.  J.,  May  IS,  1880;  died  In  Jeney  City, 
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N.  J.,  Oct  6, 18ft9.  He  was  educated  at  Rut^rs  Ool- 
le^.  In  1846  he  entered  a  banker's  office  in  New 
York  city,  in  186S  became  teller  of  the  Hudson  Coun- 
ty Bank,  Jersey  City,  lu  1868  cashier,  and  in  1878 
presidflnt  He  vas  elected  to  the  Atisembly  in  18&3, 
Utate  Director  of  Railroads  in  1868,  President  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  in  1874,  and  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat  in  1874,  1876,  and  1880. 

Haidluff,  WilliBm  WUte,  publisher,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Nor.  1,  18S0;  died  there.  May  IS,  1889. 
He  was  a  son  of  Jasper  Harding,  the  publisher  and 
first  editor  of  the  Pniladelphia"' Inquirer,"  and  in 
1855  became  oBSocinted  with  bis  father  in  the  "In- 
qnin>r  '*  and  in  the  manufacture  and  pale  of  a  popular 
edition  of  the  Bible.  In  1859  he  succeeded  to  tlie  sole 
propiietoiship  of  the  joint  publication  buainess,  and 
vhUe  takine  un  aotire  part  in  its  muiagemeut  befrsB 
to  interest  himsell'  in  local  and  other  btHtinesB  affiurs. 
lie  rendered  the  Government  valuable  services  dnr> 
in^  the  civil  war,  carried  on  the  business  of  manufact- 
unnfT  paper  from  1868  till  1878,  and  was  an  energctio 
promoter^  the  Philadelphia  city  paescnKer  railroad 
t^-stem.  Two  monihs  before  his  death  he  retired 
from  the  manaeerDent  of  his  publication  business. 

Hukey,  ESmnoa  Talolier,  clers>-man,  born  in  Iredell 
County,  N.  C,  Dec.  3, 1811 ;  died  at  Knoxville,  III., 
March  1,  1889.  He  made  his  way  on  foot,  with 
other  students  ttom  tbo  South,  to  Gettysburg,  where 
ho  vas  graduated  in  1884.  After  his  ordination  be  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Woodabotoni^  parish  in  Maryland, 
whence  he  waa  oalied  to  Frederick.  In  1860,  ne  re- 
moved to  IllinoiSj  where  ho  became  professor  in  the 
HillAboroutrh  Institute  (in  1862  removed  to  8j;jringfleld 
and  incorporated  as  Illinois  State  University),  with 
the  theological  department  of  which  he  waa  connected 
unUl  its  suspension  in  18t>7.  In  the  rame  year  he 
took  charge  of  the  English  Mission  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
but  in  October,  18G9,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  foiling  health.  Alter  restini;  a  tew  years, 
he  was  sucoeesively  pastor  at  Washington  and  Kdo;:- 
ville.  III.  At  the  latter  place,  where  he  spent  the 
lost  years  of  his  active  life,  he  was  aucoesdtul  in  re- 
cluiimng  An!«ari  Collejie,  which  bad  been  diverted 
thnn  its  lawtiil  eccleniastical  ownership,  and  re-open- 
ing it  as  Knoxville  Institute.  In  185?  ne  was  elected 
President  of  the  General  Synod,  Ho  woB  in  the  active 
nervice  of  the  Church  flfly-flve  years.  His  publica- 
tions in  book  form  are:  "Lutheran  Sunday-School 
Question-Book"  (1888) ;  "  The  Church's  Best  State" 
( 1843) ;  "  Dailv-Prayor  Book  "  (1844) ;  "  Value  of  an 
Evangelical  Ministry  **  (1858) :  and  "  Justifioataon  by 
faith^' (1875V 

Hm^,  William  fielby,  soldier,  bom  near  Havslior- 
ough,  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  Aug.  27, 1800 ;  ied  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  May  9,  1889.  He  was  appointed  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  t3ie  First  Dnited  States  In&uitry,  Feb. 
IS,  1818;  promoted  first  lientenant,  Jon.  7,  1819; 
transferred  to  the  Fintt  Artillei?,  Nov.  16,  1821,  and 
back  to  the  First  Infontryj  Deo.  SI,  1822 ;  promoted 
oaptain.  May  14, 1825;  m^or  and  paymaster.  May  1. 
1838 ;  lleutonant-colonel  and  transferred  to  the  Second 
Dragoons,  Aug.  15,  1836;  colonel,  June  80,  1846; 
bri^dier-general,  June  14,  1858;  and  was  retired, 
Aug.  1,  1663.  He  waa  brevetted  colonel,  Doc.  7, 
1840,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  several 
engagements  with  Indians  in  Florida ;  brigadier-gen- 
eral, April  18,  1&47,  for  services  in  the  Battle  of  Ccrro 
<Tordo ;  and  mt^jor-general,  March  IS,  1865,  for  long 
and  faithfal  service.  Hi»  active  service  comprised 
participation  in  the  Black  Hawk,  Seminole^  and  Sioux 
Indiiin  ware  and  the  seizure  of  San  Juan  island  dur- 
ing the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
for  which  he  was  recalled  t^om  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Oregon,  At  the  time  of  hia  death  he 
waa  the  oldest  oHieer  in  the  United  States  array. 

Eartranft,  John  Fiederiok,  soldier,  born  in  New  Han- 
over, Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Dec  16,  1830;  died 
in  Norristown,  Pa.,  Ort.  17,  1889.  lie  vas  graduat»l 
at  Union  College  in  1853,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1859,  became  deputv-sheriff  wliile 
a  law  student,  and  was  chosen  coionol  of  the  Norris 
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City  RiflcB  iu  1859.  When  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  first  call  for  volunteers,  Col.  Hartrantt  tendered 
the  fiervicea  of  Ilia  command,  and  waa  on  dutr  at 
Washington  for  three  mnoths.  He  then  uccepled  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  William  B.  Fnnlc- 
lin,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  fintt  Battle  of  Bull 
Run.  In  July,  1661,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
three-year  volunteers,  and  in  September  organized 
the  Futy-flrBt  Ksftiment  of  Pennsylvania  troops.  He 
served  with  Gen.  Bnmsidc  through  his  Nortti  Cuo- 
lina  campaign,  participating  in  the  Battle  of  Roanoke 
Island  and  the  attack  on  Newbetn,  and  afterward 
took  port  in  the  second  Battle  of  But!  Bun  and  the 
battles  of  Chantilly.  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburz. 
Atlcr  the  latter  battle  he  was  ordered  west,  and  was 
present  at  Vicksbuig,  Jackson,  Campbell's  Station, 
and  Knoxville,  commanding  a  divirion  at  Campbell's 
Station.  On  the  re-enlixtmeDt  of  his  regiment  as 
veterans,  he  rejoined  it  in  Janoaiy,  1864,  and  soon 
aftenvard  wan  afsismed  to  the  command  of  the  flrnt 
brigade,  thirddivision.  Ninth  Army  Corps,  with  which 
he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spott- 
sylvanio.  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Weldon  Bail- 
road,  Reams's  Station,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Hatch- 
er's Run,  Fort  Stesdman,  Feteraburg,  and  Richmond. 
He  was  promoted  brigitdier-general  May  12,  1864,  for 
gallantry  at  Spolteylvania  Court-House,  and  brevetted 
miy'or-general,  Murah  25,  1865,  for  meritorious  serv- 
ices duri^  the  war.  In  October,  1866,  he  was  elected 
Andltor-General  of  PcruiBylvania,  and  in  1868  was  re- 
elected. In  1872  and  187o,  he  was  elected  Govenior. 
and  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  He  held  this  omoe  till 
July  15,  1880,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
port.  He  pursued  a  vigoroua  policy  during  the  great 
milroad  strikes  in  July,  1877^  and  in  1879  be  was 
appointed  m^or-Eeneroi  commanding  the  National 
Guard  of  PcnnBylvania. 

Hatch,  Edward,  soldier,  bom  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Dee. 
22,  1882;  died  in  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.^  April  11, 18S9. 
Ho  was  educated  at  the  Norwich  Militoiy  Academy, 
Vt.,  hastened  to  Washington  as  a  volunteer  private  at 
the  b^nainir  of  the  civil  war,  was  for  Fome  time  on 
dutv  at  the  White  House,  assisted  in  raising  the  8cc- 
ona  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  was  commiceioncd  a  captain 
in  it  on  Aug.  12,  1861.  His  promotions  were  rapid 
and  brilliantly  earned.  He  became  mfuor,  Sept.  6; 
lieuKnant-oolonel,  Dec.  11;  colonel,  June  18,  1S62; 
brigadier-genend,  April  27,  18C4;  brevet  majoi^gcn- 
eral  of  volunteers  for  gallantry  in  tho  battles  before 
Nashville,  Dec.  16,  1864 ;  and  was  mustered  oat  of 
the  volunteer  service  on  Jan.  16, 1866.  On  July  SS, 
1806,  he  wna  appointed  colonel  of  the  Ninth  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  on  March  2,  1867,  was  brevetted 
briimdier-goneral.  United  Statea  armv,  for  gallcntir 
at  tho  bottle  Franklin.  Tenu.,  ma  nn^or-geneial. 
United  States  army,  for  services  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, In  1876  he  sueeecded  Gen.  Gordon  Granger 
in  command  of  the  military  department  of  Arizona, 
which  included  New  Mexico,  and  his  dutiw  there 
were  both  oneroosand  delicate  bynHLmn  of  the  Indian 
troubles.  He  was  appointed  a  member,  and  was 
cliO!%n  President  of  the  Ute  Investigating  Commission 
in  the  autumn  of  1680,  and  after  arranging  a  treaty 
with  that  tribe  returned  to  New  Mexico  and  took  the 
field  against  Victorio,  the  Apache  chief.  During  liis 
entire  military  career  ho  was  noted  as  n  itnifonnly 
successftil  cavalry  offloer  and  Indian  fighter. 

Ems,  Loor  Webb,  mistres^s  of  the  White  limine, 
bora  fn  Chlliicothe,  Ohio,  Aug.  28, 1881 ;  diedin  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  June  25, 1889.  She  waM  a  granddaughter 
of  Judge  Isaac  Cook,  of  Connecticut,  and  daughter  of 
James  Webb,  M.  D.,  and  Maria  Cook.  She  was 
graduated  at  Wenlcyan  Female  Seminary  in  1862, 
and  married  Ruthertbrd  B.  Hayes  in  I85S.  At  the 
beginning  of  tho  civil  war  her  husband  and  two 
brothers  entered  the  national  army,  and  fW>m  that 
time  till  the  close  of  the  war  nho  made  her  home  a 
refuge  for  wounded,  sick,  and  furlougfaed  soldiers. 
She  spent  two  winters  ii  camp  with  her  husband  in 
Virginia,  and  joined  him  at  Middletown,  Md.,  after 
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Ik  bad  boon  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  South  Mounts 
nio.  Some  time  afterward  she  mioistcred  to  the  o iok 
sad  wounded  in  the  hoepital  at  Frcderiok  City.  Dur- 
ing her  iiikibaDd'B  term  aa  a  niombcr  of  Congress  Hhc 
romained  in  Waehing- 
ton,  and  after  he  be- 
came Governor  of  Ohio 
she  was  active  in  pro- 
niotiiig  State  charities. 
She  was  an  organizer 
of  the  Ohio  Soldiem' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home,  and  one  of  its 
direotors  till  it  waa 
made  a  State  insCitu- 
tion.  Tbrouf^out  Mr. 
Hayes's  term  as  Presi- 
dent she  presided  over 
the  White  Houfe.  She 
was  noted  for  her 
stronf;  religious  ferror 
and  her  uncompromla- 
init  temperance  priDei- 
plea.  On  retirintr  from  the  White  House  in  18SI, 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Women's  Relief 
Corps,  and  served  tteveral  years  as  President  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Epiacopal  Church,  She  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Vimnia. 

Hana,  J,  H.,  oavnl  hero,  bom  in  North  Hero,  Vt., 
in  1799 ;  died  in  Marshall.  111..  Aug.  81,  1889.  Early 
in  1618  he  removed  to  Ohio,  became  associated  with 
Commodore  Perrv's  company  of  ship  builders,  and 
joined  the  force  on  the  flagship  "  Lawrenoe  "  for  the 
impending  fight.  After  the  fli^ship  waa  disabled  in 
■onoD,  be  was  one  of  the  party  that  accompanied  the 
commander  in  his  perilous  passsfre  in  an  open  boat 
from  the  "  Lawrence  "  to  the  "  Niagam,"  and  in  the 
subsequent  action  he  received  a  bullet  in  his  body 
that  be  carried  throughout  his  life. 

ffin,  Daniel  Harvey,  soldier,  bom  in  York  District, 
8.  C,  July  12,  1821 ;  died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Sept. 
25.  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1842,  was  commi^8io^ed  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  was  ansigned  to  duty 
at  Fort  Kent,  Me.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  diptin- 
euished  bimself  in  the  raege  of  V«ra  Cruz,  the  battles 
ofUcrroOoHoandContreraSgajid  the  capture  of  Mexico 
e\^.  Inl84fl  borewenedfaiscommlsMontoaoeepttlio 
office  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Military  Tactios 
in  Washinsrton  Collesre,  Vinnnia.  Desiring  a  chanj^e 
ofolimate,  ho  resigned  in  1865;  was  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  David'wn  College,  North  Carolina,  from  1865 
till  1859.  and  wbh  then  elected  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Military  Institute  at  <!faariotte,  where  he  re- 
mained until  tho  bej^inning  of  the  civil  war.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  as  colonel  of  the  First 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  and  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  war  at  Big  Bethel.  He  wot*  commissioned 
mvor-g«neral,  took  part  in  the  battles  amund  Rich- 
mood,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  Battle  of  Malvern 
Hill.  In  September,  1S6'2,  during  the  Marv  land  cam- 
^iim,  he  wan  ordered  to  guard  the  pass  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  near  Boonesboro'.  and  there  sustained  an  Ar- 
tillery attack  tor  five  hours,  till  Jackson  bad  captured 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac  in 
July,  186Sj  he  was  promoted  lieuten:mt  ^neral.  He 
was  transterred  to  the  West  to  re-enforce  Bragg,  but 
was  charged  liy  that  officer  with  disobedience  of  or- 
ders in  the  Baltic  of  Chickamauga,  and  relieved  of  his 
command,  which  practically  terminated  his  military 
career.  After  tlie  war  he  became  editor  of  a  moothlv 
nia^nzine  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  "The  Land  we  love"; 
wrote  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  and  "  The  Cm- 
dflxion,"  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Pablicotion;  edited  ^''Tho  Southern  Home"  news- 
paper ;  and  in  1877  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University. 
.  ffindh,  Bamuelf  rabbi,  bom  'near  Triers,  Germany, 
in  1815 :  died  in  Chicago.  111.,  May  14, 18H9.  He  wns 
rabU  or  a  oongr^tion  in  Deaaan  from  1833  till  1842, 


when  be  resigned  on  account  of  his  advanced  liberal 
opinions  ;  published  "  The  Religious  Fhilosophv  of 
the  Jews."  and  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  ilolland 
grand  raobi  of  the  Grand  Ducoy  of  Luxemburg,  in 
1843.  During  tho  ensuine  three  years  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  tne  rabbinical  conferences  in  Brunswick, 
Frankfort,  and  Breslau.  In  1866  he  became  rabbi  of 
the  reformed  oongre(ration  Kancseth  Israel  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  iS&S  was  president  of  the  rabbinical 
conference  in  that  city,  in  which  the  principles  of  re- 
formed Judaism  were  formulated.  He  retnained  in 
Philadelphia  Ull  1888,  resigning  the  charge  of  hU 
oongregalion  in  1887,  afler  u  service  of  fifty  yeara  in 
the  nunistry,  and  then  i'cttled  in  Chicago.  During 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia  he  organized  the  Or- 
phan.t'  Guardian  Society,  founded  the  first  branch  in 
the  United  States  of  Israel  Alliance,  and  was  among 
the  first  advocates  of  the  movement  for  observing 
Jewish  services  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  in  localities 
where  the  necessity  for  such  change  appeared  or  was 
felt,  a  printnple  established  by  the  National  RabbiM- 
oal  Convention  of  the  Reformed  Hebrew  Cburoh  at 
Pittaburg,  Pa.,  in  November,  lS6fi. 

Eobart,  John  EaiOT,  clergyman,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  in  October,  1817  ;  died  in  Fishkill,  N.  ¥.,  Aug. 
81, 1889.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Bishop  Uobart 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  Coll(«e  in  1886,  was  oraaineo  a  priest  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  June,  1841,  and 
was  employed  chieily  m  mission  work  till  1848,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  where  he  remained  till  1883,  In  1872  he 
attended  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, as  chaplain  to  Bieliop  whittiugham,  of  Mary- 
land. He  was  afterward  choaen  rector  of  Trinity 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Fishkill.  He  pub- 
lished "Instruction  and  Encouragement  for  Lent" 
(1869);  " MediKvaJism "  and  "Church  Reform  in 
Mexico"  (1877);  and  edited  his  father's  "Festivals 
and  Fasts"  (27th  edition,  186'2j  and  "The  Clergy- 
man's Companion"  (1868). 

Howaidi  Tobuiy  E.,  lawyer,  bom  in,  Norridgewock, 
Me.,  about  1805 ;  died  in  Santa  Monicii,  Cal.,  Mav  14, 
1889.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  mitive  State, 
and  removed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to  practice  in  1880. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  reporter  to  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  and  during  his  residence  in  Mis- 
ns^imi  he  iongbt  duels  with  Saigeant  S.  Prentiss 
and  Alexander  O.  Nutt,  and  was  editor  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic newspaper  in  Vicksburg,  "  The  Mississippi- 
an,"  for  several  years.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1847, 
and  in  1848  and  1850  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democnit.  After  his  congressional  service  he  was 
sent  by  the  President  on  a  mission  to  Calilornia.  In 
1866  he  wa*)  in  command  of  the  militia  in  San  Fran> 
dsoo  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the 
vigilance  committee.  He  was  author  of  "  Mississippi 
Law  Reports,  1834-'44,"  and  with  A.  Hutchinson 
compiloa  the  "  Statute  Laws  of  Mississippi "  (ISiOV 

Huiti  Henry  Jadnon,,  soldier,  bom  in  Detroit  Mien., 
Sept.  14,  1819 ;  died  hi  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  11, 
1889.   His  gmnd&ther 
and  father  were  officers  -    '  , 

in  the  ITnited  States 
army,  and  lie  accom- 
panied the  latter  on 
the  expedition  to  estab- 
lish Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  in  1829.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Acade- 
my in  1839,  and  was 
appointed  aecond  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Second 
United  States  Artillciy. 
In  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment be  was 
promoted  flrat  lieuten- 
ant June  18,  1846:  captain,  Sept.  28,  1853  ;  miuar 
andtransforred  to  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery'i 
May  14,  1861 ;  lleutenant-oolonel  and  transterred  to 
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the  Third  United  St&teo  Artillen^,  Au^.  1,  IBSS;  and 
oolonel  and  res»bij;ned  to  the  Finn  Arullerr,  April  1, 
1669 ;  WM  brevetted  o^nio  for  gallant  and  meritori- 
OOB  conduct  in  tba  battled  of  Contrenu  and  Cburu- 
buaoo,  Ai^.  80, 1847 ;  m^or  for  Chipalt«pec,  Sept. 
18, 1847 ;  oolonel  for  Gettj'sburir,  July  S,  1868 ;  and 
bngadier-general  far  tlio  me;^  of  Petersburg  and  the 
final  oampai^a  under  Gen.  tintot ;  and  tnfgor-|i;cnfiral 
for  aervieea  in  the  field  during  the  civil  war,  both 
on  Marab  18,  18S5.  He  w»  retirbd  Aa^.  81, 1888.  In 
the  volunteer  servloe  he  was  appoints  colonel  and 
aide-de-oomp  to  Qen.  UcGlellan,  aept.  28,  ISftl ;  {wo- 
moied  brifcodier-fceneral,  Sept.  15,  1868;  brevetted 
nutjor-fircQei^l  lor  services  at  Gettysburg  and  in  tiie 
HapidoD  campuffn,  July  6, 18&4 ;  and  was  muBtered 
out  April  80,  1866.  During  his  entire  militoiy  career 
he  icrved  in  the  aitillerr,  and  throughout  tb«  civil 
war  hla  labors  in  thia  line  were  oonspicuoua.  U« 
commoacled  the  artillery  on  the  oxtruue  left  in  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  chief  of  artillery  in  the  de- 
fenses of  Wosliinicton  in  1S61,  organized  the  artiUerv 
neerre  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  oonimandea 
it  in  the  campaign  on  the  peninsula  in  1862,  and  waa 
chief  of  artitleiy  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
September,  18S2,  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  pernuinent  artil- 
lery board,  and  in  1885  irovemor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
in  Washingtou,  D.  C,  holding  the  latter  office  till  his 
death.  Bettidee  a  large  nuniber  at  technical  pnpus 
in  military  periodicals,  he  publiabed  "  InBtmctiou  for 
Field  Artillery  "  (Philadel^ia,  1880),  and  contributed 
three  articles  on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  to  thv 
"  Centnry  "  mandne  (1866). 

Ruttar,  Jtam  Btadbridge,  phyBician,  bom  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  April  SO,  1887  :  died  in  New  York  city,  June 
10,  1889.  In  166S  he  hit  hla  medical  studies  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  asaistftnt  surgeon  of  the  60th  In- 
diana Volunteers,  of  which  he  fubsequently  became 
surgeon.  Alter  the  war  he  removed  to  Hew  York  city 
ana  was  graduated  at  tlio  College  of  Physiiuans  and 
Soi^eous  in  1860.  He  applied  nim.-4elf  especially  to 
dismes  of  women  and  to  cancerous  cases,  became  os- 
id»tant  to  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomaa  in  toe  Women'u 
Hospital,  a  physician  to  the  Kew  Torlc  Inflrmarv  for 
Women  and  Children,  professor  in  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  School,  a  founder  and  physician  in  the 
New  York  Canoer  HoBpilel,  editor  of  the  New  York 
'*  Uedical  Journal,"  and  member  of  the  American 
Medical  AsHOciution,  the  County  Medical  Society,  and 
the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society. 

Jtduiion,  OUvar,  journalist,  bom  in  Peaoham,  Vt., 
Deo.  27,  1809  ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  11, 
1889.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  was  ap- 
prentioed  to  the  printer's  trade  in  tho  office  of  the 
"  Vennont  Watchman.'*  In  1899  be  fbund  employ- 
ment as  ajouroevman  in  Boston,  and  in  1881  Joined 
Leonard  W.  Kimball  in  ostabUnhing  the  "  Christian 
Soldier,"  a  semi-monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Universolism.  While  editing  this  paper  he 
Ixyran  hi»  career  as  an  abolitionist,  and  hie  writings 
and  s]>eecboa  were  so  effective  that  in  1888  he  was 
in<laoed  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  paper  and  become 
aasociatad  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  his  anti- 
slavery  work.  In  1882  be  uded  in  organizing  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  1885  a 
national  society.  In  188(i  he  began  traveling  throngh 
the  New  £nfl>land  and  Middle  States  as  lecturing  ngent 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  Green- 
ville, B.  L,  was  mobbed.  In  1838  he  had  editorial 
charge  of  the  "  Liberator  "  ■  in  1840  he  became  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  "  National  Anti-Slaveiy  Standard  " 
in  New  York  city ;  in  1842  returned  to  Boston  as  tlio 
correspondent  ot  the  "  New  York  Tribune  " ;  and  in 
1641  accepted  Horace  Greeley's  invitation  to  become 
asuatant  editor  of  the  "  Tribune."  He  held  thi.t  oifioe 
fbur  rears,  and  on  resittninir  on  account  of  failing 
healtli  removed  to  Philadelphia  nnd  established  the 
"  Republic,"  a  free-soil  paper.  From  1848  till  1866 
he  edited  or  a-->Bii4Ccd  in  editing  the  "  Practical  Chris- 
tian," in  Milford,  Mums.  ;  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Bugle," 
in  Salem,  Ohio;  tho  "  Pennsylvania  freonan,"  id 


Philadelphia ;  the  "  New  York  Tribune,  and  the 
"  Anti-Slavery  Standard,"  in  New  York.  In  1865 
be  became  mana^g  editor  of  the  New  York  "  In- 
dependent," remained  there  til)  1871,  then  took  cbaive 
of  the  "Weekly  Tribune"  till  atier  Mr.  Greeley^ 
death  ;  was  an  associate  on  the  "  Christian  Union" 
three  years ;  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Orange, 
N.  J.  ^'Journal''  several  vears;  and  from  1881  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  hU  aeath  waa  actively  enwed 
on  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post."    He  published 

William  Lloyd  Garriaon  and  his  Times  "  (18»>). 

Johifltan,  Almnda^  educator,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  April  29,  1849  :  dkd  in  Princeton.  N.  J.,  July  21. 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1870, 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Bmnswiek,  N.  J., 
in  1874.  taught  three  years  in  Rutgers  College  Onm- 
mar  Scnool,  and  in  1879  waa  chosen  principid  of  the 
Latin  sdwol  in  Norwslk,  Conn.  In  1888  he  became 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in 
Princeton  College,  and  held  tiie  offioe  till  his  death. 
Prof,  Johnston  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Amei^ 
icon  history.  His  pubUcations  include  "  History  of 
American  Politics  "  ( 1879) ;  '*  The  Genesis  of  a  New 
England  State"  and  " Connecticut "  in  the'*Jdnw 
Hopkins  Univonity  Scries  "  (1S84) ;  "  Representative 
American  Orations,  with  an  Outune  of  American 
Political  History  "  (1885) ;  "  Hrstory  of  the  Cnited 
States,  lor  Scliools  "  (1666) ;  and  "  UUtor}' of  Con- 
necticut "  for  tho  "  American  Commonwealth  Series  " 

i1867).   He  had  contributed  to  the Encyclopaedia 
tritaimica,"  and  at  tlio  time  of  hl»  death  liad  oom- 
pleted  "  The  United  States :  its  history  and  Consti- 
tution" (lBb9). 
Jotoitaii,  Jooii  Waifleld^  lawyer,  bom  in  Paiucello, 


Ya.,  Sept.  9,  1816;  died  In  Itiohmond,  Va.,  Feb.  87, 
1889.  He  was  educated  at  South  Carolina  College, 
studied  law  in  the  Univerrity  of  Viri^nia,  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  in  1889.  In  1840  he  removed  to 
Tazewell  County,  whore  he  waa  appcnnted 
wealth's  attorney.  He  held  thi^  office  two  yew, 
was  a  State  Senator  in  lB46-'48,  and  was  one  of  the 
bolting  Democrats  who  voted  for  R,  M.  T.  Hunter  for 
United  Sutes  Senator  in  the  celebnted  Smith-Hunter 
canvass.  After  the  dvil  war  be  waa  appointed  a 
judfie  of  the  circuit  oourt  of  Virginia.  He  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  as  a  Conacrvotive,  in  1870,  and 
YTU  re-elcoted  in  1876.  While  in  tne  Senate  he 
served  as  member  of  the  committees  on  tramtporta- 
tion  routes  to  the  aealKMud,  on  patents,  and  the  select 
oommittoe  to  take  into  ctHieideratioo  the  election  of 
Preudent  and  Vice-Pre^dent,  and  was  chaimuu  of 
the  committee  on  ucricalture.  and  d'  the  joint  select 
committee  on  the  Yorktown  Centennial  Celebration. 

JaoM,  Justin,  journalist,  bom  in  Maine,  in  1615 : 
died  in  Cromwell,  Conn.,  Feb.  19,  1889.  He  lewnea 
the  printer's  trade  in  eariy  life,  removed  to  BoaKn, 
and  oecame  proprietor  of  the  *'  Boston  Peari  and  lit- 
erarj- Gazette."  Removing  to  Greenfield,  Le  became  a 
writer  on  the  "  Gazette  "  of  that  town,  and  in  1886 
went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  first  engaged  in  the 
lx)ok^llin£;  busineea.  and  afterward  estaDlishod  a 
printing  oSce  where  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Her^ 
aid"  were  printed.  About  1840  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  connected  with  various  publications, 
among  them  the  "Yankee  Privateer"  and  the 
"  Yuukee  Blade,"  contributiiw  many  storios  under 
the  pen-name  of  "  Harry  Hazel. Ue  was  for  many 
years  a  contributor  to  the  "New  Yorii  Weekly" 
and  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  and  he  served  In  the 
MassBohusettf  Legislature. 

Jonso,  Boger,  soldier,  bom  in  tho  Dintrict  of  Colum- 
bia ;  died  m  Fort  Monroe,  Va^  .Jon.  26,  1889.  He 
was  graduated  at  tlic  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, July  1 ,  1847 ;  brevetted  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Mounted  Riiles,  July  1,  1851  ;  and  promoted  scoond 
lieutenant,  May  84,  1852  ;  first  lieutenant,  Jan.  96, 
1857  ;  c^itain  and  assistant  quarter-master,  April  23, 
1861 ;  nuljor  and  ossistant  inspector-general,  Nov.  12, 
1861 ;  lieuteuant  colonel,  Juno  18.  1867  ;  colonel  ono 
inspector-general,  Feb.  6, 1885 ;  and  brigadier-geneial 
and  inspector-general,  Au;.  90,  188S.  .I>uriiig  bia 
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ureer  In  tbe  tnay  he  wu  oevalry  instraotor  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  on  frontier  duty  In 
Teias,  on  tbe  Uila  Itxpeditioo,  on  Western  frontier 
duty  and  in  several  ludiim  campaiipu,  sad  in  oon- 
atant  servioe  tbroueh  the  civil  war. 

jQaaffUng,  IMenok,  enj^raver  on  wood,  boni  in  New- 
York  'oity,  Oct.  8, 1M6  j  diod  tliere,  Dec.  81 ,  1889. 
lie  learned  engravinj;  on  wood  at  an  early  a^,  was 
employed  several  year*  on  tbe  illustrated  public:t- 
tions  of  Harper  &  Brothers  and  Frank  Leslie  ;  subite- 
qoontly  engraved  many  pictures  for  magazines  and 
book  illustrations,  and  woa  one  of  tbe  first  engravers 
on  wood  to  make  a  spemlty  of  reprodadng  the 
artist's  drawing  in  fto-simile.  While  engRffed  in  en- 
graving, he  began  to  study  in  the  Students*  Art 
League,  and  tliere  prepared  nimself  for  bis  later  work 
as  an  arti:i^t  in  water  color  and  <nl,  subsequently  add- 
ing a  season  of  study  in  Bome.  Ho  was  a  founder  of 
tbe  American  8o<aety  of  Wood  Engravers,  and  ita 
■ccrctary  in  1881-'82,  was  first  vice-president  of  the 
Student's  Art  League  in  1882-'88,  and  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  tbe  Paris  Snlon  in  1881,  and  a 
■second-class  medal  at  the  exhibition  in  Munich  in 
1888.  Among  bis  notable  engravings  were  "  A  HorM 
Hospital,"  drawn  1^  William  Kolly :  "  The  Pro- 
ftasor  **  by  Frank  Duveneok:  and  "The  Voice  of  the 
8oa,*>  by  Arthur  Qnaftley.  His  chief  jNdntinss  were 
"  The  Intruder  »  (1884) :  "  Westward  Boond  ''^(1884); 
and  "  In  the  Street "  (188fl). 

Eendildk,  James  Byund,  olergvmaQ,  bom  in  Poult- 
n«yi-  ^t->  April  21,  1821 ;  died  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  ¥.,  Deo.  11,  1889.  His  father,  the  Rev.  CTark 
Kendnck,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  was  organizer  and 

officer  of  the  Bap- 
tist educational 
and  missionary 
nodetiee  of  Ver- 
mont. The  son 
woa  graduated  at 
Brown  Dniver- 
sity  in  1840,  de- 
livering the  clas- 
sical oration.  He 
wenttotlie  South 
where  three  ei- 
der brothers  had 
preceded  him, 
taught  for  two 
years  in  Georgia, 
m  1842  was  or- 
duned  to  the 
Bftptiatministr]', 
and  soon  after- 
ward becanwpas- 
tor  of  a  churoh  in 
Idaoon.  He  mar- 
ried Arabella  Randall,  daughter  of  a  planter.  In  1847 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Kirat  Baptist  Churoh  of 
Charleston.  S.  0.^  which  hod  been  founded  in  1688. 
hi  1838  the  organization,  which  had  outlived  the  civil 
war,  a  great  fire,  a  cyclone,  and  an  earthquake,  held 
its  two-hundredth  annlvorsary.  The  biographer  of 
the  occasion,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Tupper,  says:  "Dr. 
Kondriuk's  pastorate  was  the  prosperous  one  of  this 
period.  Pcnect  harmony  prevwled ;  there  were  a 
number  of  revivals.  Tlu  Sundi^-ecnool  was  vigor- 
ous, and  the  negroes  were  Instructed  {ntelligently  and 
aysteuiatically.  The  building  was  renovated,  and  the 
laws  improvtni.  Two  churches  were  formed  tVoni  the 
membership  without  the  leaat  discord.  The  liberality 
of  the  church  was  unusual,  especially  for  the  cause  of 
temperance.  The  pastor  was  the  moAt  polislied  and 
popular  man  in  the  Charleston  pulpit,  but  not  more 
elegant  than  evangelical.  He  seemed  to  moke  the 
most  of  his  ovrn  powers  for  the  Uastcr's  use,  and, 
with  a  rare  power  of  ruling  without  seeming  to  rule, 
ho  so  commanded  the  forces  around  him  that  the 
church  was  like  an  army  in  the  thick  of  field  action." 
After  be  bad  remained  with  this  chnrch  neven  yean* 
it  was  thought  best  to  form  another  Important  colony 
thnn  it,  vhiob  Dr.  Kendrick  organized.   In  a  short 


tame  he  had  a  large  and  earnest  bodv  of  wotshipere 
almat  him,  who  er&oted  a  beautiful  edifice,  which  took 
its  name  from  its  location,  becoming  the  Citadel 
Square  Baptist  Church.  He  was  pastor  of  this  mxuety 
wnen,  in  1860,  the  South  Carolina  seoetwon  couven- 
tion  was  held.  Dr.  Kendrick  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  this  and  of  manv  other  notable  scones  in  which 
he  was  a  participant  in  an  artiole  published  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Montfily**  for  October,  1888,  entitled  "  A 
Mon-Combatant's  war  Keminiaoencea."  Of  h^  own 
feeling,  he  writes :  *'  After  a  moment  of  wavering  in- 
decision, my  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  Soutnem 
spirit  and  [Wlicy  became  positive  and  deep.  It  goes 
withont  sayitu:  that,  with  these  oonvictiona  and  teel- 
ingSj  my  position  was  anonudoua,  difllcnlt,  and,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  puntlill^  false.  I  was  far,  however, 
from  being  alone  in  tbid  oontnidiototv  and  tiying 
oituation.'"  The  younger  men  of  Ids  cnnrch  rushed 
into  the  army.  Old  men,  wometi,  and  children  re- 
mained, and  he  oontinuea  bis  miniatrations  amcng 
them  until,  in  1663,  non-com  batanta  were  warned  to 
leave  the  city,  when  he  removed  his  family  to  Madi- 
son, Oa.,  where  he  soon  accepted  a  call  to  act  as  paa- 
tor.  The  large  academy  of  the  place  was  also  without 
a  principal,  and  be  consented  to  act  in  that  capacity 
as  well.  Of  this  residence  he  says :  "  It  waa  an  ideal 
lefUffs  amid  the  atonn  and  siren  of  the  time."  After 
the  oatties  around  duttanooga,  the  academy  was 
taken  for  a  hospital.  The  close  of  bostlUtiea  found 
Dr.  ICendrick  poor.  His  savings  hod  been  mvested 
in  bales  of  cotton,  which  the  oareleasly  thrown  match 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  had  destroyed.  In  Novem- 
ber, 16116,  he  was  called  to  the  pustorato  of  tbe  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Chnrdi  in  New  York  (aty,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y,,  where  he  built  up  a  strong  aodety, 
which,  under  nis  leaderahip,  erected  a  fine  edifice. 
He  also  became  connected  with  Vassar  C'oUege.  hav- 
ing a  place  in  itit  executive  hoard.  His  wife  died  in 
InS,  and  in  1860  he  married  .Uim  Oeoi^  Avery. 
In  the  following  year  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and 
went  abroad  for  a  third  time,  making  an  extended 
visit.  On  his  return  he  filled  for  a  time  the  pulpit  of 
the  Mount  Morris  Church  in  Harlem.  When  in  1885 
the  pre:<iidenc7  of  Vattsar  College  became  vacant,  he 
accepted  the  post  for  one  year  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  executi^'c  board  ^  nnd  won  all  hearts  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  the  trust.   When  the 

Slace  was  filled  bv  a  permanent  appointment.  Dr. 
iendriek  took  up  nis  residence  in  Foughkeepaie,  re- 
taining hia  intereat  both  in  hia  old  ohurch  and  in  the 
ooll^,  in  which  by  his  will  he  endowed  a  scholarship. 
Wh^  In  Charleoton,  Dr.  Kendrick  edited  *'  The 
Southern  ^ptlnt,"  and  published  a  fewpamT^letB. 
He  praparcd  in  1887,  in  connection  with  Prof  Fred- 
erick L.  Kitter,  the  '^Woman's  College  Hymnal," 
and  be  had  contributed  lai^ly  to  the  periodical  press. 
Personally,  he  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  charms.  To 
physical  beautv  he  added  grace,  eleganoe,  and  ea!<o 
of  diction,  gentleness,  modesty,  dignity,  mirthf\iliiess, 
sinoerity.  The  University  of  Roooeater  conferred  tbe 
degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1866. 

ffiimeyj  EUnbeth  OIemeiitlne,poet,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Dec.  18, 1810;  died  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19, 
1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  L.  Dodge,  a 
New  York  merchant,  a  leader  in  Prealvterlan  oraes, 
and  the  author  of  several  th«ol(>ricaI  works.  One  of 
Mrs.  Kinney's  brothera  was  William  E.  Dodge,  the 
philanthropist;  and  through  her  mother,  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  she  was  related  to  Bishop 
A.  Cleveland  Ooxe,  ex-Preeident  CleveUnd,  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Higgioaon,  and  the  Boston  ftuuily  of 
Channinga.  A  portion  of  her  childhood  was  passed 
in  Connecticut,  where  her  father  often  resided  while 
superintending  his  business  interestH  in  that  State. 
In  1680  she  married  Edmund  Burke  Stodman,  a  mei^ 
chant  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  afterward  mi^or  of  the 
Governor's  foot  Guard  in  tiie  latter  ci^.  She  lived 
at  Hartford  until  his  death  in  1836,  and  then  removed 
to  her  fkther^a  country  house  at  Plolnfleld,  N.  J., 
with  her  two  ama,  <me  of  wh<»n  died  in  early  man- 
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hood.  The  other  'ib  Edmund  C,  Stodman.  In  1841 
sbo  became  the  fiecocd  wilb  of  Williiim  Burnet  Kin- 
ney, founder  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  "  Duily  Adver- 
tiBer."  She  remained  at  Newark  until  her  fiusbuud'a 
appoiDtment  in  1851  to  tlie  Sardinian  miiwion,  when 
Bbe  aooompanied  him  to  Turin.  Thiouffh  her  widow- 
hood and  the  sucoeediu^  period  she  oontributed  po- 
etry to  "Graham's,"  " Saruun'ti,"  -'The  Knicker- 
bocker," and  "  Blackwood's  Magazine."  having 
compoised  iii  veree  almost  from  chiidliooa.  During 
h«r  three  years'  reudence  at  the  court  of  Victor 
Emanuel  and  a  aubaequeiit  stay  of  aeven  yean  in 
Florence,  nhe  contributed  to  her  husband's  pfwer  a 
aeries  of  tetten*  on  manners,  nature,  and  art  in  Italy. 
At  Florence  she  was  closely  assooiated  with  the 
Brownings,  the  TroUopes,  Charles  and  Frederick 
Tciuiyaon,  ICta.  Bomerville,  the  Touuger  Lytton, 
Uiram  Powers,  Buohanaa  Keed,  una  other  persons  of 
DOie,  who  fVequentud  her  literary  receptions.  The 
Kinneys  returned  to  America  in  1866  with  their  two 
daiurbters,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of  Bishop  Kip, 
of  uyifomia.  Hrs.  Kinney  had  pubUxhed  while  at 
Florenoa  "  Felicita ;  a  Metrical  Romance  "  (1855),  and 
ehe  now  bronght  out  a  oollective  edition  of  her 
"  Poems"  (18Q7)  and  "  Biaooa  Cipello;  a  I^Hgedy" 
<L873).  It  is  understood  that  she  latteriyhad  been 
writing  her  personal  reminisoences,  which  may  here- 
after be  given  to  the  public.  Among  her  best  known 
poems  are  "The  Spirit  of  Song,"  "To  an  Italian 
Bwgar^Boy,"  "To  the  Eagle."  "The  Quakeress 
Br^i*,"  and  "  Ode  to  the  Moon."  Her  hufband  died 
in  1880,  and  she  afterward  ted  a  quiet  lite  at  Summit, 
occasionally  contributing  to  periodicals.  With  great 
force  of  charaoter,  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty 
and  social  charm,  noted  for  her  grace  and  vivacity  in 
conversadon ;  of  unusual  taste,  a  critic  by  instmct 
and  cultivation,  and  a  natural  Ivria  poeL  These  at- 
tributes, with  a  peculiar  air  of  youm,  she  retained 
^rooRt  to  the  last. 

Laird,  James,  lawyer,  bom  In  Fowlerville.  Living- 
ston Co.,  N.  v.,  Jime  2(1,  1845;  died  in  Hastings, 
Neb.,  Aug.  17,  1889.  He  was  taken  to  Michi^ 
wlien  a  child,  educated  at  Michigan  Dnivetsity,  and 
graduated  at  its  Law  School  in  1871.  Ho  onlisted  as  a 
private  in  a  Michigan  regiment  in  July^  1802,  and 
served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  167fi,  and  a  presidential 
elector  in  1880,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
becond  Nebraska  District  as  a  Kapnuican  in  1888, 
1884.  and  1886.  While  in  CtHigrcss  he  served  ss  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  egiicnlture  and  on 
miUtory  affiura. 

TjTwltHn,  Jamet  B.,  artist,  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
May  10, 180?  ;  died  neu-  Philadelphia  Pa.,  Jan.  81, 
1B89.  He  befian  studying  art  in  Philadelphia,  ana 
for  many  years  was  eufpaged  in  portrut  punting 
at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Louisville.  In  the  latter  dty 
he  cstablinDed  a  museum  of  art  and  antiquities  on 
the  rion  of  Peale's.  Tlus  venture  not  proving  suc- 
cessful, he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Among  his  nu- 
merous portrdts  were  thora  of  ever;  President  of  the 
United  States  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  James  A. 
Garfield,  nearly  all  of  which  were  painted  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,  and  a  full-length  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent William  Henry  Harrison,  ordered  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

IrfugdiH,  Ohariaa  0.,  politician,  bom  in  Soutliingtcm, 
Conn.,  At^.  fi,  1805 ;  died  in  MotHle,  Ala.,  June  8, 
1889.  He  removed  to  Alabana  In  1890 ;  became  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Mobile  Advertiser,"  a  Whiir  oigan,  in 
1884 ;  was  elected  to  Uie  L^^lature  in  1889  and  1840, 
and  alter  the  expiration  of  liis  second  terat  returned 
to  e^torial  work  till  1848,  when  be  was  elected 
Mayor  of  MoUlc.  He  held  tithi  offloe  till  1855.  Dur- 
ing the  dvil  war  he  was  ogdn  elected  to  the  Lefri^la- 
ture,  and  in  ISSfi  was  a  memt>er  of  the  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat. 
Ho  then  served  a  third  term  in  the  Ijcgixluture ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1878 ; 


was  appointed  Seovtary  of  State  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
1885 ;  and  was  elected  to  the  ofiloe  in  1886  and  1888. 

Lsster,  Geoge,  pilot,  bom  in  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  Juufi  1, 
1804;  diedinHoboken,N.J.,Aprill4,1889.  Id  1820 
be  found  employment  ou  a  Eludson  river  sloop,  worked 
up  to  captain,  aud  iu  1835  bogan  his  career  as  a  pilot 
on  the  stcamtxiat  "  Baltimore^'  He  was  the  flrat  pilot 
that  took  a  8teamt>oat  through  Newark  Bay  fh)m  New 
York  to  Newark,  and  during  his  service  of  tUirty-flve 
years  with  the  People's  line  commanded  the  stcain- 
boats  "  Bocheeter,"  Dtica,"  "  New  World,"  "  South 
Amerioa."  "Isaao  Newton,"  and  "H«idrik  Hud- 
Bon."  When  In  command  of  the  "  Isaac  Newton,** 
be  beached  her  and  saved  every  life  on  bcnrd.  In 
recent  years  ho  had  served  on  the  Albany  boat  "  J.  B. 
Schuyler,"  and  the  boats  of  the  Hoboken  ferry.  Ite 
was  the  oldest  North  river  pilot. 

Lewis,  Edward,  jurist,  horn  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  S2,  1820 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  21,  1889. 
He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1345-  studied  law  atul 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  iu 
1861.  He  there  edited  the"  Daily  Intelligencer,"  and 
became  ootivo  in  Democratic  politics.  In  1860  he  wa»  . 
a  Breckinridge  prasldential  eleotor,  and  in  1866  a  Sey- 
moor  elector.  Be  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Cook 
t)f  Appeals  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  fo^^ining  Jan. 
1,  1877,  and  became  prending  judge  of  the  court. 

litohisldt  Eleotns  B.,  railroad  builder,  bora  in  Del- 
phi, N.  T.,  about  1811;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May 
12, 1889.  He  engaged  in  the  wholeeale  grocery  buai- 
nesB  In  New  York  dty  in  1844;  removed  to  Brooklyn 
in  1846 ;  was  elected  alderman  in  1851 ;  and  about  tne 
same  time  became  interested  in  rdlroad  construcsion. 
He  was  a  director  and  builder  of  the  Michigan  South- 
em  and  Northern  Indiana  Bulrood:  was  interested 
in  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Cleveland  uid  Toledo,  and  tlie 
Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroads ;  built  the  Atlantic 
Avenne  and  Fifth  Avenue  railroads  In  BnPoUjn ; 
obt^ned  tiio  charter  for  an  elevated  rmlnad  in  fifth 
Avenue,  Brooklyn ;  and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
l'rofl|>ect  Park,  contributing  a  large  tract  of  laud  and 
asusting  in  laying  out  tiie  grounds. 

Upvd,  David  Domsnat,  ioumaliat,  bom  in  New  York 
<aty,  Sept.  1,  1861 ;  died  in  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  SeM.  4, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  Ctcy  or 
New  York  in  1870,  and  became  a  reporter  on  the 
"New  York  Tribune  "in  August  of  that  year.  In 
1871  Cbief-Justioe  Chase  appointed  him  his  private 
seoretaiT,  wlucb  ofiSce  he  retained  till  Judge  Cluwe^a 
death.  He  then  returned  to  the  "  Tribune,"  was  pro- 
moted to  asdstent  and  dur  editor;  became  Albany 
correHNMident  in  1876 ;  and  remainod  there  through- 
out tlie  memorable  canal-ring  exposures  and  trialn, 
and  after  a  further  editorial  service  on  the  "Tril^ 
une,"  succeeded  the  late  Zebulon  h.  White  as  ita  chitf 
Washington  ooiretipondent.  In  1884  he  bens  an  ex- 
tended vacation  in  Europe,  returning  to  hie  editwiid 
desk  in  1887,  and  remaining  there  tin  the  day  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Lloyd  wa»  author  of  the  plays  "  For  Con- 
gress(1882);  "The  Woman-Hater*' 11885)  ;  "The 
Dominie's  Daughter"  (1B86);  and  *'Tlie  Senator" 
(1889). 

Logsa,  Qtargt  "W,,  juriat,  bom  in  Chimney  Bock, 
N.  C.,  in  1618 ;  died  there,  Oct.  17, 1889.  He  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1846 ;  and 
in  1868  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  the  dvil 
war  lie  served  in  the  Confederate  Congrees  and  the 
Conlederate  army,  and  was  wounded.  In  1866  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  ConvoitioD;  in 
ISST  a  member  of  the  XjCfdslatuie ;  and  from  1868  till 
1877  was  ojudge  of  the  State  Superior  Court. 

Loomls,  ISuas,  educator,  bom  in  Willtngton,  Conn., 
Auir.  7,  18U  ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  16, 
1689.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1630; 
was  tutor  in  sdence  there  in  1833-'86 ;  disoorered  the 
return  of  Ilallcy's  comet,  and  computed  its  orbit  frun 
his  own  observations  In  1885;  spent  1836  studyii^ 
with  Arago,  Blot,  Dulong,  Pouillet,  and  other  emi- 
nent scholars  in  Paris ;  and  for  seven  years  alter  his 
return  to  the  United  States  was  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Western  Beaerve 
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<>>tWet  Obio.  In  1844  lie  beoaoM  Froftesorof N^- 
ral  Phiuwophy^  in  the  Univsiwty  of  the  City  of  Mew 
YoA,  and  uuriof^  iho  sixteen  years  that  he  occupied 
this  chair  he  began  the  publication  o%  Berien  of  text- 
books on  matliemat- 
ictf  and  astronomy. 
In  1860  he  became 
MuDson  ProfesHorot' 
Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in 
Yale  College,  and 
retained  that  chair 
till  his  death.  lie 
made  a  oomparison 
from  ISM  till  1849, 
by  telearaph,  of 
different  lonoitudes, 
and  deteroiined  by 
origiaalobaervations 
the  velocity  of  the 
electric  fiuici  on  tele- 
graph wires.  lie 
was  elected  «  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  S^^enees  in  1878; 
and  was  honored  mth  membonitip  in  the  moat  im- 
portant Boieutitlo  wxieti£»  of  America  and  Europe. 
Prof.  Loonds's  publioatioos  includod  "Plane  and 
Bphericfti  Trigonometry,"  *'  Prt^rese  of  Astronomy," 
"  Analytioal  Geometry  and  CalculuA,"  "  Elements  of 
Algetaa,"  "  Elementu  ot  Geometry  and  Conic  Beo- 
tiona,"  "Tables  of  Loaaritlims,"  "Practical  As- 
trouMny,"  *'  Natural  Philosophy,"  "  Elements  of 
Aiitlimetic,"  "  Treatise  on  MeteorolofiT,"  "  Elements 
of  Astronomy,"  *'  A  Treatise  on  Antnmetio,"  "  A 
Treatise  on  Algebra,"  "  Algebruc  Problems  and  Ex- 
amples," "A  Treatiso  on  Astronomy,"  and  "The 
Dosoeudante  of  Joseph  Loomis."  He  bequeathed  all 
his  books  and  pamphlets  relatint;  to  mathematical  and 
phyrioat  sdenoee  to  Yale  College,  and  also  made  it 
the  residuary  legatoe  of  his  estate,  which  was  estir 
mated  at  from  ^fiO,000  to  $800,000,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  astroDomioal  science. 

Lard,  8umal|  merchant,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  Eiuclaod, 
ID  1808;  died  in  Ashton,  Cheshire,  Enf^land,  l&y  28, 
1889.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  iroanuold- 
ing  trade,  and  came  to  New  York  when  twenty-three 
vears  old.  Ho  first  established  himself  in  husinoes  on 
borrowed  capital  in  Catharine  Street,  and  after  struK- 
gliiiK  alone  lor  two  years  sent  to  England  for  his  wife, 
child,  and  wife's  cousin,  Geon^e  W.  Torlor,  with 
whom  he  founded  the  house  oi  Lord  &  Taylor.  In 
1864  the  firm  removed  to  the  oomer  of  Grand  and 
Chrystie  Streets,  In  1880  built  a  new  store  at  Broadway 
and  Grand  Street,  and  in  1 870  established  another 
store  at  Kroadway  and  Twentieth  Street,  retolniag  the 
original GrandStreetGstablahment.  Mr.  Lordredred 
from  the  Arm  shortly  before  the  uptown  store  was 
erected,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  two  sons.  He 
resided  in  England  after  bis  retirement. 

Louriuidgei  imilam,  lawyer,  born  in  Yomntstown, 
Ohio,  July  11, 1627;  died  near  Beading,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 
1889.  He  received  a  common^hool  education,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  began  practicing  in  Uans- 
fleld,  Obio,  and  removed  to  Iowa  in  185:^.  He  was 
elected  to  tbeBtste  Senate  in  1857, 1868, 1859,  and  leW. 
In  1881  be  was  elected  judso  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  and  held  the  office  till  January,  1867, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  hit  seat  in  Congress  tVom 
the  Sixth  Iowa  Distiiot,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
as  a  Bepnblican.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in 
1888, 1870,  and  1872. 

IhAirtMaiill  Joia^  Frajeotna,  derinman,  bom  in  Bi- 
om,  Ersnce,  Aug.  11,  1812;  died  in  Denver,  Col., 
July  10, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Biom  College 
and  the  Sulplcian  Seminary  at  Montfermn,  was  or- 
dained a  Soman  Catholic  prici>t  in  1636,  came  to  the 
United  Stales  as  a  missionary  in  1889,  and  in  1840 
was  appointed  to  a  paatomte  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where 
be  remained  till  1862.  He  was  vioar-generai  of  New 
Mozioo  ftom  1862  till  1660,  and  was  then  transferred 
in  the  tame  capttoity  to  Colorado.   He  built  the  first 


Roman  Catbolio  ohurch  in  Denver,  and  in  cdsbt  jaan 
built  seventeen  ohurchcs  or  chapels  In  the  Territory, 
a  convent  for  the  Sisters  of  Loreto,  an  academy,  and  a 
school  for  boys.  In  1868  the  Pope  constituted  the 
vicariate-apostolio  of  Colotado  and  Utah,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Hachebceut' titular  Bishop  of  Kpiphania, 
with  luriBdiotion  over  the  vicariate. 

MoOoe,  Alexander,  lawyer,  bom  in  Matamoras,  Mexi- 
co, May  1,  1826  ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  2, 
1889.  He  waa  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1846. 
spent  three  years  in  foreign  travel  and  study  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Brooklyn  in 
1860.  Ba  was  aa^tant  District  Attorney  in  1861-'5S, 
was  dected  Corporation  Counsel  in  ISet,  and  tor  a 
second  term,  and  after  an  interval  of  one  term  was 
re-elected  for  a  third.  In  May,  1870,  he  wa.s  elected 
one  of  the  two  justices  of  the  Brooklyn  Ci^  Court, 
and  served  till  Dec.  81,  1884,  becoming  chief  judge 
In  18^  In  1886  he  was  appointed  Boli<ator  of  tlie 
'Treasui7,  in  1886  declined  the  oflice  of  AsuxtaDt  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  but  in  Febru- 
ary, 1688,  accepted  the  office. 

■oQlll,  Alszuder  Taggart,  educator,  bom  in  Canous- 
bo^.  Pa.,  Eeb.  24, 1807;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  18,  1689.  Ho  wattgraduated  at  Jefferson  Collefje 
in  1826 ;  was  tutor  in  mathcmatioa  there  one  term  ; 
removed  to  Milkdgeville,  6a.,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  socm  afterward  was  appcrfnted 
commiaeioner  to  survey  and  fix  the  boiui(Ury  lines  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  HeretumedtoCanntuiBburgin 
18S1.  Believing  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live  in  con- 
sequence of  senous  lung  trouble,  he  relinquished  the 
practice  of  law,  studiecT  in  the  Theologic^  Seminaiy 
of  the  AsBodate  (now  United  Presbyterian)  Church 
at  CannoDsbutg,  was  licensed  to  prcaob  in  1884,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  three  small  oliurchea  in  1886. 
In  1888.  he  left  the  Associate  and  connet^ed  himself 
with  the  Old  School  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  in  1888->42  held  a  pastorate  in  Cariisle,  Pa. ; 
in  1842-'52  was  Professor  of^Hobrew  and  Church  His- 
tory at  Western  Tbeolofrical  Seminary;  in  1852-'58  was 
s  professor  in  the  Theolo^cal  Seminaiv  at  Columbia, 
S.  C:  and  in  1864-'88  was  Professor  of  Eccleaiastical, 
Homiietio,  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Princeton  Theo- 
lofpeal  SmiinaiT.  Dr.  HcOill  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  AssemUy  of  the  Presbyterian  (Old  School) 
Churoh  in  1848,  Its  permanent  clerk  fVom  1860  till 
1862,  and  its  stated  clerk  fh>m  1B6S  till  1870.  At  the 
tune  of  his  death  ho  had  a  work  on  "  The  Ordinances 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  "  in  press. 

MoKay,  Ohailea  P.,  educator,  bom  In  Northumbet^ 
land.  Pa.,  in  1810;  died  in  Baltimore,  Hd.,  March  13, 
1889.  In  1881  be  removed  to  Oeorgia,  and  was  there 
engaged  in  educational  work  till  1889,  when  b«  settled 
in  ^timore.  He  was  Preudent  m  Georgia  State 
University  at  Athens  for  many  years,  and  bwiueathed 
it  a  handsome  endowment. 

IfadnMb,  B«aaU  BOML  soldier,  bom  in  New  York, 
in  Ai^^,  1840 ;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Stateu  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1889.  He  was  a  aoa  of  Commander 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  U.  8.  N,,  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1862, 
and  was  commiseioned  second  lieutenant  of  engineers. 
In  the  permanent  establishment  he  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant  March  8, 1868;  captain,  Nov.  6,1868;  colonel 
of  the  Forly-flrst  United  States  Infantry,  March  6, 1867; 
transferred  to  the  Twenty -fourtli  Infantry  March  15, 
1869  ;  and  to  the  Fourth  Cavalrj-  Dec.  16,  1870.  He 
became  brigadier-general  Oct.  26,  188^,  and  was  re- 
tired, on  account  of  insanity  resulting  from  a  fall, 
March  S4, 1884.  In  the  volunteer  servuse  he  was  oom- 
misaioned  colonel  of  the  Second  Connecticut  Artillery 
July  10,  1864;  was  promoted  bri<radier>  general  Oct. 
19, 1864;  brevettcd  m^jor-general  March  81,  1866- and 
mustered  out  of  the  service  Jan.  15, 1866.  Gen.  Mac- 
kenzie distinguished  himself  in  the  batties  of  Mana-^- 
sfls.  Chancel lorsvi lie,  GettvsbuTg,  Petersburg,  Cedar 
Creek.  Opequan,  FiiuierV  Hill,  and  Middlotown,  and 
after  the  war  bMame  noted  for  his  encounters  with 
Meiuoan  and  Indian  ontiaws,  whom  he  pursued  sev- 
eral times  across  the  Mezicau  border. 
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JloTyedre,  HeUud  nnuwau,  educator,  bom  in  Bam- 
well  District,  S.  C,  July  as,  1824;  died  in  Naahville, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  15, 1689.  Uo  graduated  at  Bandolph- 
Maoon  Colle|i;e  in  1844,  was  tutor  there  one  vear,  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  EpiBcopal  Church 
10  1845,  was  tranaferred  to  Alabama  in  1846,  and  held 
paetonites  in  Now  Orleans  trom  1848  U111858.  While 
in  New  Orleans  he  fooadcd  and  edited  Ibr  seven  yeara 
the  *'  Christian  Advoottte."  In  18&B  he  wan  eleeted 
editor  of  the  "Christian  Advocate'*  at  NaafaTllle, 
Tenn.,  and  during  the  dvil  war  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church  in  Mont^tner]',  Ala. 
Ufl  wati  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Uethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Southj  at  the  General  Contbrenoe  of  1886,  in 
which  also  he  utrodu^d  the  motion  that  resulted  in 
the  provision  for  lay  delegates  in  the  Southern  oonfer- 
cnces.  Through  his  efforts  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave 
21,000.000  to  found  the  universitr  at  Nashville  that 
beara  niit  name  In  1878,  and  he  oecame  president  of 
the  board  of  trusteea  and  first  president  or  the  uuiver- 
Mly,,  holding  both  offloea  till  his  death.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Western  aeotlon  of  American  Meth- 
odism In  the  oeoumenioal  conference  in  1881.  He 
pabUahod  a  prize  emay,  "  The  Duties  of  Christian 
Maatera  "  (Nashville,  1851) ;  A  Catechism  on  Churoh 
Government"  (1869);  "A  Catechism  on  Bible  His- 
toiy"  (1869);  "Manual  of  the  Discipline"  (1870); 
and  "  A  History  of  Methodism  "  (1884). 

Kagooiif  Heniy  ^  ]aw}-er,  bom  in  Montioello,  Wis., 
Jan.  51,  188^ ;  died  in  Darlington,  Wis.,  March  8, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Westem  Militoi? 
Oollefle.  Kentucky,  iu  1858 ;  studied  law  at  Montrose 
Law  School :  was  Professor  of  Andent  Languages  at 
Nashville  Vnlverrity  In  1855-'57 ;  retomed  to  wia- 
orauiu  to  piactioe  uw  and  was  elected  district  attor- 
Di^  in  ISM  and  State  Senator  in  1871  and  1872.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Third  Wis- 
conun  District  as  a  Republican.  He  was  the  first 
native  of  Wiacooun  ever  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
or  to  CoDfiTcas. 

Hahan,  All,  edncator,  bom  In  Yemon,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
9,  1800 ;  i^ej  in  Eastbourne,  England,  April  4, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  Coll^  in  1824,  and  at 
Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ;  hold  pastor- 
ates in  FittDford,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnuti,  Ohio,  from 
1829  till  1885:  was  President  of  Oberlin  College  in 
18$5-*G0,  of  Cleveland  University  in  1850-'54,  and  of 
Adrian  College  in  1860-'71.   After  1871  he  resided  in 


the  lufluenoB  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (i851);  "Modem 
Mysteries  exphuned  and  exposed "  (Bosbm,  1856); 
•'The  Sdenoe  of  Lc^o"  (New  York,  1867);  "The 
SciMice  of  Natural  Theology"  (^BoRton,  1867) ;  "Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  soientiflcally  explained  and 
exposed"  (1876);  "Critical  History  of  the  Late 
American  Wsr"  (mi);  "Mental  Philosophy" 
(1682>;  and  "  Critical  History  of  Philosophy  "  (1883). 

Ibbnuj,  Pater  Panl,  merchant^m  in  New  York 
olty,  June  25,  1848 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  27, 1889.  He  was  in  the  dry-goods  bu^ness  in 
New  York  for  many  years,  removed  to  Brooklyn 
about  1664,  and  euhsequently  carried  on  the  liquor 
business,  in  1884  he  waa  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Fourth  New  York  Dtstiiet  as  a  Demoont,  and  in 
1686  was  re-oleoted. 

Kartfai,  7obii  A,  soldier,  bom  in  Brownsville,  Pa., In 
1889;  died  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  Oct.  2,  1689.  He  re- 
ceived a  oommon-achool  education,  was  apprenticed 
to  the  printer's  trade,  and  removed  to  Atchison  in 
1657.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte Constitutional  Convention,  and  he  became  a 
delegate  and  odd  of  the  secretaries  to  the  first  Stute 
Bepublican  Convention  in  KaDsas.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator,  and  was  a.  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention.  In  1861, 
while  postmaster  of  Atchison,  he  vras  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-ocdonel  of  the  Eighth  Eanxas  Infitntry,  with 
which  he  J<dned  the  Aimy  of  the  Cumberland.  He 
took  part  m  the  battles  or  Perryvllle,  Ch]<^anwnga, 


those  of  the  Knoxvilie  Camitugn,  Misaim  Ridge,  and 
the  Atlanta  Campugn^  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
servioe  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  the 
war  he  served«a  term  as  Mayor  of  Atchison,  was 
elected  Governor  in  1864,  and  at  the  time  ot  his  death 
edited  and  owned  the  Atchison  "  Champion." 

MtMuau  Onamni  B.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Verona,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1806 ;  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec  99; 
1889.  He  received  a  common-school  educatiw,  stud- 
ied law  in  the  same  office  whh  Horatio  Seymour,  and 
subsequently  held  partnerships  with  Judges  William 
J.  Bacon,  P.  Sheldon  Boot,  and  Charles  H.  Doolittle. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  early  Free-Soil  Movemoit, 
was  the  flmt  dty  attorney  of  Utica,  a  coramiasionar  or 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  for  manjr  vears,  and 
a  Representative  in  Con^pcss  from  1849  till  1859,  ex- 
cepting one  term.  During  his  last  term  he  was  one 
ot  the  victims  of  the  Washington  poisoninir^  from 
which  be  never  recovered,  and  was  the  fub^ect  of 
considerable  excitement  itom  being  cluu'aed  with  de- 
olaring  that  a  lai^  number  of  the  memoer*  of  Con- 
gress were  purchasable.  A  resoluliDD  to  expel  him 
was  offered  and  bitteriy  debated,  but  was  ultimately 
tabled,  after  which  ho  resigned. 

ICatliew^  Oomsllu,  author,  bom  in  Fort  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 1817  ;  died  in  New  York  rity,  March 
26, 1689.  He  was  graduated  at  the  UniTeiwty  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  iti*  fint  dass  in  1686,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1687,  practiced  less  than  a  year, 
and  then  applied  himself  wnolly  to  literary  work.  He 
founded  '*  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  first  sucoesafui  comic 
paper  in  New  York,  and  in  1840,  with  Evert  A  Duy- 
ckmck,  established  "  Arotunu^*  a  monthly  magoiine. 
In  I84S,  in  association  wtth  Willlun  Cullen  Bt7ant, 
Partte  Godwin,  and  Francis  L.  Hawkee,  he  foimdco 
the  Copyright  Club  to  promote  international  ocny- 
right,  and  was  its  first  president.  Soon  afterward  be 
turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  writing.  His  first 
play  that  was  produced  was  the  coincdv.  "  The  Poli- 
tiinans,"  and  this  was  followed  by  "  Wttdicnift," 
produced  in  Philadelphia  in  1846  and  subsequently 
translated  into  French :  "  Jaoob  Lcisler,"  a  drama 
produced  in  1846 ;  and  "  Fnltte  Pretenses,"  a  ofHncdv, 
about  1862.  He  was  the  first  American  editor  of  tue 
works  of  Etixabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  puldisbed 
among  other  works  ;  "  The  Motley  Book."  "  Behe- 
moth ;  a  Legend  of  the  Mound-Butldeie,"  "  Waken- 
dale,"  an  IndUn  poem,  "Big  Abel  and  IJttle  Man- 
hattan^"  "  Moneyponny ;  or  the  Heart  of  the  WorW," 
and  "  Poems  on  Man." 

Matthews,  Btanlay,  Jurist,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
July  81,  1824;  died  ta  Washington,  D.  C,  March  Si, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Eenyon  College  in  I  B#0 ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  b^an  practice  in  Monty 
County,  Tenn . ,  and 
returned  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1844.  In 
1645  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant 
prosecutor  forHam- 
Uton  County ;  soon 
attcrward  became 
editor  of  the  Cin- 
dnnnti  "Herald," 
an  antislavery  pa- 
per; in  1848-^49 
was  clerk  of  the 
State  Assembly ; 
and  in1850-'68  was 
a judge  of  the  coun- 
ty Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Aftftr 
spending  two  years 
in  private  practice, 
he  was  elected  a 

State  Senator,  and  in  1658  was  appointed  United 
States  district-attorney  for  the  Sootnem  District  of 
Ohio,  which  office  he  rengned  in  1861  when  he  also 
jdned  the  Bopablioan  party.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  dvil  war  he  was  commimoned  lleutenant-colonti 
of  the  Twtmt^-tiiird  OUo  Volnntoaro,  of  whidi  WiU- 
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iom  S.  Bosecnuu  was  oolouel,  and  Rutherford  B. 
Hayea  major,  aud  in  November,  1661,  be  vae  com- 
mbaioned  colonel  of  the  Fitty-flr&t  Ohio  Volunteers, 
with  which  he  served  till  1863.  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  otBoe  of  iudge  of  tne  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati,  to  whi(u)  he  was  elect«a  while  in  the 
field.  In  1S&4  he  reaigned  thia  oSlce.  He  was  a 
Bepublicao  preaidenUal  elector  in  lSfi4  and  1866,  was 
dcnated  Ibr  Codctcm  in  1876,  succeeded  John  Sher- 
nuiQ,  on  hia  appcntitment  tm  Secretary  of  the  Treaaory, 
in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1877^  served  there  two 
years,  and  was  appointed  an  afuiociate  .iustioeof  the 
Unit&d  States  Supreme  Court  in  JanuarV,  1631.  The 
nomination  excited  hostititr  both  in  the  Senate  and  its 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  wliom  it  was  referred,  and.  in 
apite  of  the  exertions  of  his  Mends,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  declined  to  approve  the  nomination,  and 
it  failed  with  the  a4ioummont  of  Congress.  On 
March  15,  President  Qarfleld  renominated  him,  and 
it  was  not  till  Hay  12  that  he  was  confirmed,  and 
then  by  a  vote  of  24  to  83.  The  principal  objection 
to  Mm  on  the  Bopublioan  ude  was  bu  opposition 
while  a  Senator  to  the  PaoEfle  Bailroad  funding  bill, 
and  on  the  Democratic  side,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
viaiting  statesmen  to  Louisiana  and  counsel  for  the  Ka- 
publicana  before  the  Electoral  Commi^ion  in  1876. 

IbttiilBn,  BboiI,  oentenanan,  bom  in  Veodoine, 
France,  April  1,  1788;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  7, 
1689.  He  .-served  in  the  French  Hussars  under  Nspo- 
leon  I,  and  participated  in  several  hintorioal  battlea, 
including  tho«e  of  Leip«io  and  Waterloo,  receiving  a 
wound  in  the  latter.  He  was  able  to  valk  till  within 
a  taw  months  of  his  death,  and  letuned  his  liuniltieB 
to  the  last. 

HaUoon,  Btmhen,  educator,  bom  in  Champion,  N. 
Y.,  May  5,  1816 ;  died  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Aug.  15, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  Cotl^  in  1842, 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1846 ;  went 
to  Stain  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  1846,  and  labored  there  till 
1866  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Balb- 
ton  Spa.  N.  Y..  in  186T-'69  ;  President  of  Biddlc  Uni- 
versity in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  from  1870  uH  1884  ;  and 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  there  from  1877  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  deatfi.  He  translated  the 
New  Tostament  into  Siamese  (Bangkok,  1365). 

Headh  Edwin  Sathvsn,  lawyar,  bom  in  Norwich, 
M.  v.,  July  6, 1886;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  S8, 
1689.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  prao- 
tioed  in  Norwich  tOl  1872,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York  city.  la  1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Fiflh  New  York  District  as  a  Democrat,  and,  while 
a  member  of  that  body,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  on  the  investigation 
of  the  Chinese  immigration  question^  spending  several 
months  in  Califbmia  and  on  the  Fkcillo  slope  in  per- 
sonal study  of  the  subject. 

ICerridE,  William  H.,  lawyer ^m  in  Charles  Countv, 
Md.,  Sept.  1, 1818 ;  died  in  Wa^thington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
4, 1889.  He  received  a  collcj^iate  education,  studied 
law  in  the  Univenity  of  Vimnia,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Baltimore  in  1889,  andncttled  in  Frederick,  fie- 
moving  to  Washington,  he  was  appointed  an  assodate 
justice  of  the  (Mrcuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
tn  1854,  and  held  the  office  till  the  abolition  of  the 
court  in  188S.  He  then  resumed  privute  practice  in 
Maryland  till  1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
fh>m  the  Fifth  Maryland  District  as  a  Democrat.  He 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  the  select 
committee  to  iuvestigate  the  alleged  Credit  Mobilier 
bribery,  opposed  the  "  salary  grab"  act,  and  reftised 
to  aooept  back  pay.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dintrict  or  Columlna. 

Idler,  JolutLelandipliyuciBn,born  in  AdanoH,  Mass., 
June  2,  ISIS ;  died  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  17, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  in 
1887,  went  to  New  Orleans  to  practice,  became  sutycon 
of  a  Burveyinff  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  shipwrecked  in  the  Caribb^n  Sea,  and  settled  in 
Providence,  B.  I.,  in  1838.  In  1844  he  became  Pro- 
feesor  of  Anatomy  and  Pbyuology  in  the  Illinois  State 
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University.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he 
entered  the  army,  was  api>olnted  an  assistant  surgeon 
of  volunteers  Mav  27,  1648,  promoted  eutfreon  and 
m^or  July  13.  ana  served  to  the  close  of  the  wr.  He 
subsequently  oought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Illinois 
and  established  a  model  stoc^  farm,  which  was  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Fairbury.  In  1856  he 
established  a  similar  farm  at  Pittefleld.  In  1861  he 
was  appcnntad  sunieon  of  the  First  Battalion,  Sixth 
Brigade  of  Masflachusette  militia.  In  1866  be  settled 
In  Sheffield.  In  1888  he  gave  (40,000  to  Williams 
College  to  establish  a  profeHSorship  of  American  His- 
to^.  Literature,  and  Eloquence. 

■Unes.  William,  Jr^  manulaotiuner,  bora  In  Lanca- 
shire, England,  Dec.  8, 18^7;  cKed  in  Page  County, 
Va.,  Aug.  14.  1889.  When  he  was  two  years  old  his 
parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
PottsviUe,  Pa.,  where  his  lather  engaged  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  iron.  The  son  apprenticed  him- 
self to  the  machinist's  bade,  and  on  completing  his 
time  joined  hie  father  aud  broiher  in  mining  and  ship- 
ping coal.  In  1665  he  bought  the  Shenandoah  Jxaa 
Works,  in  Page  and  Rockingham  counties,  and  curied 
on  the  works  till  hie  death.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Conservative. 

HinoTi  Wfliiim  Thomaa,  junst,  bom  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  iu  1815;  died  there,  Oct.  18,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1884,  Rtudied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  tho  bar  m  1841.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Lcfp^lature  eight  years,  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  in  1855,  waa  United  States  consul  at  Ha- 
vana from  1864  till  1867,  and  on  returning  home  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  uie  State  SapremeCourt,  and 
held  the  office  tillI878. 

MltoheU,  Hsrla,  aatronomer,  bora  in  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1818;  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Juno  28, 
1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of^WilUam  Mitobeil,  an 
astronomer  of  merit,  and  early  acquired  an  interest  in 
his  work.  At  first  her 
only  teacher  was  Mr. 
Mitohell,  but  aa  she 
gKw  older  she  was  sent 
to  a  school  taught  by 
Cyrus  Peirce,  whose  as- 
sistant she  then  became. 
Meanwhile  she  aided 
her  father  in  his  studies, 
and  was  also  active  in 
the  hmne  munagemcnt, 
as  the  family  was  large. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  was  appointeulibre- 
rian  of  the  Nantucket 
Atbenseuroj  which  place 
she  held  for  twenty 
years,  and  she  was  proud 

of  the  fact  that  she  had  regularly  earned  a  salary  f>om 
the  time  she  was  seventeen  years  old.  This  appoints 
ment  gave  Iier  more  leisure  to  devote  to  astronomical 
Ktudies.  She  made  a  epecialtr  of  examining  ncbulte 
and  Mearching  fbr  comets,  besides  making  many  care- 
ful observations.  After  discovering  several  small 
nebulte,  she  found  a  comet  on  Oct.  1,  1647.  This  dis- 
covery was  confirmed  bv  her  father,  and  the  news  was 
sent  to  Prof.  William  C.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. A  fhw  days  later  Father  de  Vioo  saw  the 
same  comet  in  Some,  and  it  was  subsequently  seen  by 
obuervei^  in  Kent  and  Hamburg.  She  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  King  of  Denmark  for 
the  ifisoovcry  of  a  telescopic  comet,  and  the  republic 
of  San  Marino,  in  Italy,  struck  a  copper  medal  m  her 
honor.  In  later  years  she  discovered  other  comets, 
until  her  record  included  seven  not  known  before. 
When  the  publication  of  the  "  American  Nautical 
Almanac"  was  begun,  she  was  employed  on  that 
work,  continuing  it  until  after  she  was  culled  to  Va»- 
sar.  In  1858  she  went  to  Europe.  In  England  she 
was  entertained  by  Sir  John  Herscbel  and  Sir  tieorge 
B.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal.  Leverrior  rccciveid 
her  in  Paris,  and  Humboldt  In  Berlin,  where  she  also 
met  Encke.   In  Borne  she  met  Frednka  Bremer,  and 
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became  iatJinate  wHh  tbe  hmXW  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thono,  with  whom  ahe  traveled  f^m  Paris  to  Italy. 
Duiina  her  absenco  a  fund  was  rused  the  women 
of  AmCTloa,  through  the  exertions  of  Mib^i  Elizabeth 
Penbody,  of  Boston,  and  on  her  return  she  was  prc- 
ftcnted  with  a  telescope  much  lai^r  than  that  owned 
by  her  father.  At  first  this  instrumont  was  set  up  in 
Nantucket,  but  later,  when  her  tiatber  moved  to  Lynn, 
she  accompanied  him,  takinf;  her  telescope  with  her. 
Is  1836  she  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Astronomy  at 
Vasaar  Colleii^e,  which  place,  with  that  of  director  of 
tiie  college  obeerratory,  ahe  held  until  January,  1688, 
when  failing  health  compelled  her  reugnation.  Thia 
the  trustees  dacillned  to  accept,  and  ifrantad  her  an 
indefinite  leave  of  abaenoe,  witn  payment  of  her  fkill 
aalaiT.  After  her  resignation  she  returned  to  her 
family  in  Lynn,  and  there  spent  the  last  days  of  her 
lit^.  A  reception  in  her  honor  was  made  a  feature  of 
the  alomnsa  meetings  of  the  VasRar  Assotuation  in  New 
Yorit  ct^  early  In  1638,  but  she  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  wrote :  "  It  poes  to  my  heart  to  say  that  I 
can  not  come,  but  I  am  tired,  and  alter  more  than  half 
a  century  am  tryine  to  rest."  At  that  meeting  it  was 
dedded  to  endow  ue  ohtur  of  Aatronomy  aa  a  memo- 
rial to  Miw  lUtohell,  and  $40,000  was  hedged  for  that 
purpose.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  eiven  ber  by 
Hanover  College  in  1B68.  Miaa  Mitohelfwaa  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  American  Aoademy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  in  1650  joined  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Soienoe,  of  which  she  was 
made  a  fellow  in  1874.  She  predded  over  the  Ameri- 
ean  Asaodation  for  the  Advenoement  of  Women  at 
Syraouae  in  1 875,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  During 
recent  years  Ler  astronomical  studies  were  devoted  to 
aunspota  and  the  satellitea  of  Jupiter,  Her  published 
vritinfFs  wore  restricted  to  scientific  papers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  poem  entitled  "  How  Nantucket  waa 
made,"  contributed  to  a  volume  called  "Sea-Weeda 
from  the  Shores  of  Nantucket"  (1666).  Hercharao- 
ter,  and  perhaps  her  sucoesa  in  lite,  are  best  described 
her  own  words,  for,  as  she  said,  "  I  wan  not  bom 
with  much  genius,  but  with  great  persistency." 

Mbntagtiei  CluulBa  Howaidi  joumaTist,  bom  in  Qreen- 
fletd,  Hass.,  Oct.  16,  1868:  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  19,  1888.  He  was  graauated  at  the  High  School 
in  Cambridge,  entered  joumalifim,  and  became  dty 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,"  He  pablished  the 
following  stories:  "The  Face  of  Bosenfel."  "Two 
Strokes  of  the  Bell,"  "  The  Romance  of  Two  Lilies," 
"  The  Doctor'w  Mbtatte,"  and  "  The  Countess  Muta," 

Kocne,  Sannifil  FreBtODf  physician,  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1815 ;  died  in  Bicbmond,  Va.,  May  31, 1889. 
He  was  educated  for  a  physician,  entered  the  United 
States  army  as  an  assintant  surgeon  March  14,  1685, 
served  through  the  Mexican  War.  was  oommittBioned 
surgeon  and  major  April  SO,  1849,  and  resigned  on 
the  scoaMion  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  ommisition 
of  the  Confederate  ormy  he  was  appcnTitecrsargeoa- 
general,  and  he  held  this  office  tfll  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  afterward  settled  in  Richmond,  resumed 
practice,  and  became  active  in  educational  matters. 

Morton,  John  P.,  publisher,  bom  in  Lexington,  Ky,, 
is  1807  ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  19,  1889.  In 
1823  he  became  a  clerk  In  a  book  store,  in  18S6  re- 
moved to  Louisville  and  engaged  in  the  samte  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  subsequontJy  became 
also  a  publisher  of  educational  works  and  the  head  ot 
the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
He  built  the  Morton  Church  Home^  at  a  cost  of  |100,- 
000,  and  presented  it  to  the  Kpi8cox»al  Churdi  at 
Louiaville. 

Hott|  Alanindar  Brown,  surgeon,  bom  in  New  York 

city,  March  21,  1826^  died  in  Yonkers.N.  Y.,  Aug. 
12,  1889,  Ho  was  the  fourth  son  of  Dr.  Valentine 
Hott,  acquired  a  classical  education  in  Europe,  studied 
medicine  with  his  father  and  in  the  University  Medi- 
cal Collese,  and  was  graduated  at  tlie  Vermont  .'\cnd- 
emy  of  Kledicine  in  1850,  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
visiting  surgeon  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  in  1865- 
*63  was  attending  surgeon  at  the  Hebrew  Hospital,  in 
1667  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  medioal  depart- 


ment of  the  Univendty  of  Penoaylvania,  and  in 
1859  became  surgeon  at  Bellerue  HospitaL   He  waa 

also  Burfieon  at  the  Charity  Hospital  for  fc'Urteen 
years,  and  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cal and  Surreal  Relief  to  the  Outdoor  Poor.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  dvil  war  he  was  appointed  inedieal 
director  at  New  York,  and  udcd  in  establishing  the 
United  States  Oenoral  Hospital  On  Nov.  7,  ISSS, 
while  surgeon  in  charge  of  tuis  hospital,  he  was  oom- 
missionea  eutfreon  of  United  States  volunteers,  with 
the  rank  of  mi^or ;  in  1864  was  uipninted  medical  in- 
spector of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  and  on  July 
Sn,  1865,  was  mustered  out  ot  the  service,  with  the 
Imvet  rank  of  colonel.  Sr.  Mott  aided  in  fbondiiy 
St.  Vincent's  Uoapital  in  1849  and  Bellevne  Medical 
Coll^  in  1861,  woe  Professor  of  Surfncal  Anatomy 
in  the  latter  tVom  1861  till  1872,  and  of  Chemical  and 
Operative  Sutgciy  from  1878  till  hie  death  ;  and  per- 
formed manv  operations  that  excited  intereat  in  (be 
Buccal  world. 

Myeni  Abiaham  Oi|  soldier,  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
about  1812;  died  in  WaBbington,  D.  C,  June  M>, 
1889.  Ho  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Militair 
Academy  in  1838,  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second 
lientenant  in  the  Four^  United  States  Infantry,  ww 
promoted  oaptun  and  asaistant  quartennaster  Nov. 
81,  1689,  served  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the 
Mexican  War,  was  bro vetted  m^jor  for  gallaDtry  in 
the  battles  ot  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Aug.  20,  1847,  for  servicett  in  the 
Battle  of  Chunibufico.  After  the  secession  of  his  na- 
tive State  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general of  the  Confederate  amy. 

Heal,  John  Sai^obh,  lawyer,  bom  in  Andotaon 
County,  Tenn. ;  died  in  Rhea  Springs,  Tenn.,  March 
26,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  Virjirinia,  in  1868,  was  admitted  to  tbc  bar  in 
1860,  entered  the  Conttederato  army  as  a  private,  and 
wax  promoted  to  Iteutenant-colcoiel  of  the  Sixteenth 
Battalion  of  Tenneasee  Cavalry.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  to  the  Tennessee  Assembly,  in  1878  a  State 
Senator,  in  1879  President  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1860 
a  Democratic  presidential  elector.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Third  Tennesaee  District  in  1S8< 
and  1888  as  a  DemooTBt, 

Keedhan,  EUai  Fukmaa,  manu&cAurer,  bom  in  Del- 
hi, N.  Y.,  1818 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  2«, 
1889,  While  working  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  became  intimate  with  Jeremiah 
Carhart,  a  fellow-workman,  who  had  invented  me- 
ch a uicu  devices,  and.  being  impresaed  with  tbe  action 
of  a  suction  bellows  and  set  of  reeds  that  Carhart  bad 
invented  as  improvements  on  the  then  popular  melo- 
deons,  he  induced  Carhart  tojoin  him  in  establishing 
B  melodeon  manufactory.  They  began  making  the 
instruments  in  Buffalo  in  1846,  and  in  two  years  their 
business  was  ao  large  that  they  removed  to  New 
York  city,  and  began  manniaotunng  on  a  larger  scale. 
Mr.  Needham  was  coiubmtly  experimenting  to  im- 
prove the  melodeon,  and  while  so  doing  conceived 
the  idea  of  altering  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
inatmment  to  prepuce  a  eulwtitute  for  the  pi^  or- 
gan. These  experiments  resulted  in  the  "  ailver- 
tongne "  leed,  or  parlor  organ.  In  1878  he  received 
fifteen  patents,  covering  the  idea  of  using  strips  of 
perforated  paper  for  pn>ducing  automatic  music  tnm 
small  reed  organs,  under  which  tbouaanda  of  orguin- 
ettes  have  been  manufactured. 

iKxnij  John  Thompaonf  lawyer,  bom  in  Fairton, 
Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  Aug.  81, 1820;  died  in 
Stoekbridge,  Haas.,  Sept.  38,  1^9.  He  waa  gradu- 
ated at  Pnncebm  in  1841,  atadied  law,  and  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Virgtnia  in  1845.  On  the  death 
of  Judge  Pennypacker,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
partnership,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey  and  eetab- 
linhed  himself  at  Bridgeton.  In  1849  and  1860  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Anaembly,  and  in  his  second  term 
was  its  Speaker.  He  was  elected  to  Congreee  »  a 
Republican  in  1856  and  1860,  and  rendered  efiective 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  In  1670  he 
waa  appointed  Judge  of  the  United  Statea  Diatriet 
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Court  for  Kev  Jersey,  an  ofllce  he  retained  till  his 
death.  He  was  author  of  "  Nixou's  Digeat  of  the 
LawB  of  Now  Jersey "  and  "  Fonns  of  Frooeedings 
under  the  La  we  of  New  Jenej." 

Sgftoo,  Qeofgc  Wi,  bauker,  Dom  near  BuBsellvUle, 
Kf.,  in  1816 ;  died  in  LouisvtUe,  K^.,  July  18,  388». 
He  was  educated  for  the  bankine  busmees,  establiabed 
the  Southern  Bonk  in  RuseellviUe  in  1850,  and  re- 
moving to  Loui&rilLe  in  1866  founded  the  banking 
house  of  G.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  He  waa  exceptioaally 
auocessful  in  bis  operations,  gave  $60,000  to  the  Bap- 
^t  Southern  Tbeol(^oal  School,  and  at  his  death  was 
recnirded  as  the  richest  man  in  the  State. 

Buttdng,  ITewtoa  W.,  lawyer,  born  in  West  M.onroe, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22, 1840:  died  in  Os- 
wego,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16, 1889.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Syracuse,  N.  V. ;  was  district  attorney  of  Os- 
v«go  County  from  Jan.  1, 1669,  tilt  Jan  1, 187S,  and 
«oimty  judge  from  Jan.  1,  1678,  tUt  Uaron  4,  1888 ; 
and  waa  elected  to  Congrew  ftom  the  27th  New  York 
IKatrict  aa  a  Republican  in  1884,  1886,  and  1888. 

QfOtKDBT,  WilBam  Sou^iaB,  author,  imrn  of  English 
and  Irish  parents  inBoston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,1882;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9, 1889.  When  a  child 
he  read  books  that  were  fax  beyond  his  years,  and  he 
«arly  manifested  a  passion  for  art,  and  tor  two  yeara 
«tuuied  paintinff.  He  also  wrote  poems,  some  of 
which  were  published  auonymousiy.  Among  these 
were  "  The  Shadow  on  the  Wall  •'^  "Mabel/'  "  To 
Athos,"  "  The  Lout  Land,'*  "  Resurgemus,"  and 
"  Earl  Mord."  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Boston  "  Commonwealth  '*  and  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Reporter,"  and  ftvm  1854  to  lfi60  he  eiUted  the 
Fhiladelphia  "  Batord^y  EveDing  Post"  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  oorreeponding  de»  of  the  Light- House 

Boaid  m  Wash- 
iogtoa,  of  which, 
in  1878^  he  be- 
came chief  clerk. 
In  1874  he  was 
made  librarian  of 
the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  in 
187S  Assiiitant 
General  Super- 
intendent of  the 
Life-SaviDg  Ser- 
vice, for  which 
thereafter  he 
wrote  the  annual 
reports.  In  these 
reports  he  fte- 
quently  inserted 
graphic  descrip- 
tions and  pictur- 
esque details  of 
the  service  which 
he  had  assisted 
in  reorganizing, 

and  to  which  he  enthusiastically  devoted  his  energies. 
Mr.  O'Connor  was  a  social  Demoorat  of  the  purest 
^pe,  and  politioally  a  radical  of  the  broadest  Idud, 
tooogh  never  a  voter.  His  reading  waa  remarkably 
wide,  and  with  keen  reasoning  powers  he  had  a  won- 
derful memory  for  quotations  and  allusions.  More- 
over, he  never  &iled  in  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of 
Walt  Whitman,  for  whom  he  bad  a  strong  personal 
fKendfliup  and  a  profound  admiration,  end  he  was  a 
4rm  believer  in  the  theorv  that  Shakespeare's  pla^ s 
were  written  by  Fnmde  ftacon.  Hia  puolications  iti 
book  form  were  "  Harrington,"  a  powertul  antislavery 
remance  (aiionymoup^  Boston.  1860);  "The  Good 
Gray  Poet,''  a  vindication  of  Whitman's  poetry  (New 
York,  1866 ;  reprinted,  with  a  long  introduction,  in 
mohaKi  M.  Buckets  life  of  Whitman,  1863) :  "Ham- 
let's Note-Book,"  a  rerly  to  Ricliard  Grant  wliite  on 
the  miun  points  of  the  Bacon-Shakwpeare  controversy 
(Boston,  1886);  and  "Mr.  Donnelly's  Reviewers,"  s 
reply  to thoae who deoried Ignatius  Donnelly's*'  Great 
Ciyptogram"  (Cbioago,  1889).    His  flneHt  imagina- 


tive work  is  in  hia  uhort  stories,  two  or  three  of  which 
have  been  republished  in  Bmail  volumes  or  in  collec- 
tions.   These  are:  "The  Sword  of  Manley ''  (Har- 

KHs,  1854):  "  Loss  Olid  Gain  "  (Harper's,  December, 
54):  ''The Knocker"  (Harper's,  December,  1865); 
"What  Cheer t"  (Putnom's,  July,  1866):  "The 
Ghost"  (Putnam's,  January,  1866) ;  and  "  The  Car^ 
penter"  (Putnam's,  Janoary,  1868).  Moat  of  these 
are  Ohriatmas  stories.  "  The  Brazen  Android," 
written  for  the  "  Atlantic  MontWy  "  waa  withdrawn 
after  it  was  partly  in  type.  His  loiuest  poem,  "  To 
Fanny,"  appearea  in  the  "  Atlantic.*'  No  oollection 
of  his  poems  or  stories  lias  aa  jet  been  puldished. 
Mr.  O'Connor  married,  in  1856,  MisB  Ellen  M.  Tarr, 
of  Boston,  who  survives  him. 

011b,  Mfio)  philanthropist,  bom  probably  in  New 
York;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  14, 1889.  He  set- 
tied  in  Aogosta  about  18S9,  practiced  law,  became 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  a  magistrate  for 
many  years  previons  to  hia  death.  He  ]«1  a  life  of 
extreme  seclusion ;  but  he  was  luown  through  the 
South  as  the  "  vellow-fever  nurae,"  and  poesessod 

Keat  skill  as  a  physioiaD.  It  is  said  that  no  epidemic 
a  ocourred  in  the  South  In  ibrtf  years  that  he  did 
not  immediately  leave  his  home  for  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger. He  sought  the  worst  cases,  and  acted  aa  physi- 
cian and  nurse,  but  would  never  accept  reward  tfom 
any  souroe.  Thoiurh  oo-operating  with  organized 
reUef  societies,  he  followed  nis  own  course  of  treat- 
ment; and  whenever  the  scourge  ceased  he  woiUd 
quietly  slip  away  to  his  home,  and  afterward  refuse 
to  give  any  information  oonceming  his  experience. 

tUns,  Ira,  marksman,  bom  in  Hebronville,  Mas.s., 
Feb.  17, 1887;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Sept.  10,  1889. 
He  received  a  public-school  education,  and,  posaess- 
ing  a  rich  tenor  vcnoe,  became  a  professional  singer 
at  an  early  age.  Id  1B7S  he  benn  bis  career  as  a 
marksman,  and  invented  glass  mIIb,  Ibatber-fllled 
balls.  ball-throwinfT  traps,  and  other  appUaoces  to 
enable  him  to  exhibit  his  skill  without  using  live 
pigeons.  Having  won  distinction  and  the  title  of 
champion  pistol  and  rifle  shot  of  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  £urope  in  1881,  and  spent  five  years  in 
shooting  contests  with  crack  shobi.  In  1882  Gen. 
von  Kameke,  the  German  Minister  of  War,  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  the  most  wonderful  shot  the  world 
bad  ever  seen,  and  the  late  King  Luis,  of  Portu- 
gal, knighted  and  decorated  him.  In  1684  he  hit  a 
6-inch  target  flAy  (imca  in  succession  with  a  Colt's 
axoLj  revolver  at  the  London  revolver  trials,  and  in 
18W  he  won  the  pistol  matoh  with  Joaeph  Sohulthoff, 
at  Vienna,  at  40,  120,  and  826  yards,  doubling  his 
opponent's  points,  iiis  shooting  was  characterized 
by  a  remartublo  swiftness  in  handling  bis  weapon, 
and  he  had  defeated  all  the  crock  shots  of  the  world, 
including  those  of  the  British  and  German  armies. 

FattaiMi,  Thomas  H.,  naval  officer,  bom  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  May,  1820;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  9,  1889.  Ho  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man in  the  (Tnited  States  navy  April  5,  1886;  was 

Sromoted  passed  midshipman  July  1,  lM!j;  master, 
ot  SI,  1848;  lieiAenant,June  28,1849;  commander, 
July  16,  1862 ;  captain,  July  25,  1866 ;  commodore, 
Nov.  2,  1871 ;  rear-admiral,  Marcli  28, 1877 ;  and  was 
retired  May  \0,  1882.  During  his  service  in  the 
navy  he  had  been  on  sea  dutv  twenty-two  years  and 
ten  months;  on  shore  or  other  duty,  twenty  years 
and  one  month ;  and  was  unemployed  nine  years  and 
ten  months.  He  commanded  the  steamer  "  Chociira" 
in  Hampton  Roods,  Va.,  in  1862,  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  cleared  the  Pamunky  river  for 
Gen.  McClellan's  army,  and  co-opcnttea  with  tlie 
Anny  of  the  Potomac  in  its  early  movements.  While 
on  blockading  duty  off  the  coasts  of  tbe  Carolinas,  he 
cut  out  the  steamer  "  Kate  "  from  under  the  Confed- 
«nte  batteries  at  New  Inlet,  aiding  in  capturing  a 
flying  battery  near  Fort  ¥1sher.  and  oapturcd  The 
"Comubia"  and  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  ladened  with 
guns  and  military  stores  for  the  C?ODfederat«f.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  Washiiigton  Navy  Yard  in 
187«--'?7,  and  of  the  Aaiatio  squadron  in  1660-'82. 
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pKttan,  Winiun  WHtan,  clcrfifvman.borD  in  New  York 
dty,  Oct.  19,  1821;  diod  in' Weetfleld,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
SI,  1889.  He  waa  graduated  ut  the  University  of  the 
City  ot  New  York  m  1839,  snd  at  Union  Theolo(rical 
Beminiuy  in  1S42.  la  1^  lie  was  paator  of  Phillips 
Con^gational  Church  in  Boston ;  in  IMd,  of  the 
Fourth  Church  in  Hartford ;  in  1867,  of  the  First 
Church  in  Chicii|fo,  whore  he  remmncd  till  1866;  was 
editor  of  the  "Advance"  in  Chicago  in  1867-'72: 
lecturer  on  modem  Bkeptici^^m  in  the  Contfregational 
Theological  Sominaries  in  Ubcrltn  and  Chicago  in 
1874^'77:  and  waa  President  of  Howard  University 
in  Waflhmgtou,  D.  C,  from  1877  till  a  few  daya  be- 
fore hie  death,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commiaaion  during 
the  civil  war.  His  publications  include :  "  The  Young 
Man"  (Hartford,  1847);  "Conscience  and  Law" 
(New  York,  1860);  "Siavei?  and  Infidelity "  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1856);  "Spiritual  Victory"  (Boston,  1874); 
and  "  Prayer  and  its  Remarkable  Answerv  "  (Chica- 
go, 1875  ;  "20th  ed.,  Now  York,  1885). 

PeatiSeld,  James,  inventor,  bom  in  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, Apnl  17, 1803 ;  died  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 
1889.  He  cainc  to  the  United  States  in  1827,  and 
found  employment  in  a  lace  factory  in  Ipewich,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  superintendent.  He 
soon  began  making  improvements  in  the  English 
modes  of  manufacturing,  patented  the  first  lace  ma- 
chine made  in  the  United  States,  and,  when  the  lace 
industry  began  to  fall  off,  tumed  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  and  invented  and  built 
the  first  warp  machine  in  the  oountry.  In  1842,  with 
his  brother  Sandford,  he  erected  a  brick  woolen  mill 
in  Ipswich,  and  continued  active  in  bufine^  till  1877, 
when  he  retired  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  horticulture  and  pomology. 

Pendletoiif  Oeorge  non^  statesman,  bom  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  July  25,  1825 ;  died  in  Brussels^  Belgium, 
Nov.  24,  1889.  He  received  an  academical  Muca- 
tion  in  Cincinnati,  which  waa  supplemented  by  a 

course  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  spent 
1844-'47  in  foreign 
study  and  obser- 
vation, and  visited 
Fran<5e,  Belgium, 
Austria,  England, 
Italy ,  S  ^vitzerland, 
Grecct!, Egypt,  ana 
Asia  Minor.  He 
was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began 
practicing  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  partner- 
ship with  George 
E.  Pugh.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  Senate. 
Id  which  heservea 
one  term,  receiv- 
ing a  nomination 
for  Conprees  before  its  expiration.  In  the  election 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket  waa  defeated  by  the 
Know-Nothing  party.  In  1S56  he  was  again  a  can- 
didate and  was  clect*'d,  and  held  his  seat  py  re-elec- 
tions till  March  4,  186,i.  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1860  he  favored  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  afterward 
believed  that  the  war  could  be  averted,  and  was 
ready  to  advocate  a  compromise ;  but  when  other 
counsels  prevailedj  he  changed  tVom  a  Peace  to  a  war 
Democrat,  and  ioHistcd  that  if  war  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed it  hihould  be  prosecuted  with  all  vigor.  He  served 
on  the  committees  on  Military  Afiairs,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Ways  and  Means.  In  1864  he  received  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Gen.  McClellan.  Two  years  later  he  waa 
a  member  of  the  Loyalist.*'  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1869  he  was  defeated  for  Governor  of  Ohio 
by  Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad.  He  then 
applied  himnelf  to  his  law  and  railroad  interests  till 


1877,  when  ho  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Senate  by  preparing,  in- 
troducingj  and  pushing  to  success  tbe  Civil-Service 
Reform  bill.  In  1884  he  waa  defeated  as  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  on  March  23,  1886,  be  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  minister  to  Germany,  where  he 
served  till  tbe  summer  of  1869. 

Feny,  Edwud  ArlMworth,  lawyer^  bom  in  Rich- 
mond, Mass.,  March  16, 18S3  ;  died  in  KerrviUe,  Tex- 
as, Oct.  16,  1869.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1864  of  Yale  College,  but  left  before  graduating,  and 
removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  studied  law.  lie  wa» 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  settled  in  Pensacola,  Fla.. 
and  practiced  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  In 
1801  he  aided  in  raising  a  regiment  for  the  Confed- 
erate army,  became  its  colonel,  and  commanded  it  in 
the  battles  around  Richmond.  He  was  wounded  at 
Eraser's  farm  and  in  the  Wildeme«s,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  Northem  Virginia,  that  loex 
more  men  at  Gettysburg  than  any  other  on  the  Con- 
federate side.  After  the  war  he  practiced  law  in  Pen- 
sacola till  1886,  where  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  ending  Dec.  81, 1868. 

FUUipB,  Qtorge  8,,  author,  bora  in  Peterborough, 
England,  in  January-,  1616 ;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
Jan.  14,  1689.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  came 
to  the  United  States  and  engaged  in  journalism  in 
New  York,  rctimied  to  England  about  1846j  became 
editor  of  the  Leeds  "  Times  "  and  in  1846  principal  of 
the  People's  College  at  Huddersfleld,  Y'orkahire,  and 
subsequently  came  again  to  the  United  States.  Be 
was  associated  with  Charles  A.  Dana  in  the  editor- 
ehip  of  the  Chicago  "Republiean"  and  was  litcrar>- 
editor  of  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  for  several  yeare.  In 
187S  his  mind  became  impaired  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  State  Asvlum  at  Trenton,  N.  J,,  and  in  1876  w» 
removed  to  toe  asylum  at  Morristown.  He  wrote  roach 
under  the  pen  name  of  January  Searle."  His  pub- 
lished worlcB  include  The  Life,  Character,  and  Gen- 
ius of  Ebeneier  Elliott"  (1850);  "Country  Sketch- 
Book  ot  Pastoral  Scenes"  (1861);  "Memoiia  of  Will- 
iam Wordsworth";  *^Lite  at  Home  and  abroad": 
"  Sherwood  Forest "  ;  and  "  The  Gypsies  of  tbe  Dane's 
Dvke,  a  story  of  Iledgeside  Life  in  England  in  1865." 

^Phlllipi,  Isaac,  lawver,  bora  in  New  York  citv,  June 
16,  181-2;  died  there,  Aug.  6,  1869.  He  engaged  in 
the  cutlery  business  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
and  in  1889  became  associated  n'ith  M^or  M.  M.  Noah 
in  the  editorship  of  the  "  Union,"  and  suteequently 
of  the  *'  Courier- Inquirer."  In  1842  he  wag  appoint- 
ed a  clerk  in  the  custom  house,  was  aftemara  pro- 
moted to  be  customs  examiner,  and  in  1868  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  which 
place  he  held  till  1869,  although  a  strong  Dcmoent. 
He  declined  a  reappointment  tendered  by  Ptuaident 
Umnt,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  and  subse- 
q^uently  practiced  with  laige  success,  making  a  spe- 
cialtv  of  United  States  customs  and  revenue  laws. 
Mr.  Vhillipn  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  National  Democrat- 
ic Conventions  in  1844  and  1848,  and  a  member  of 
tbe  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  81  years. 

Pieroe,  BradJbid,  clergyman,  bora  in  Royalton,  Vt., 
in  1812;  died  in  Newton.  Mass.,  April  19, 1869.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1841  tm- 
mcdiatelv  entered  the  University  of  ihe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  editor  of  the  "  Sunday -School 
Messenger"  in  1844-'45,  agent  of  the  American  Sun- 
day-School Union  in  164*-'56,  superintendent  and 
chaplain  of  the  Maasachusette  Industrial  School  at 
Lancaster  in1856-'62,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
Ob  liandnll's  Island,  N,  Y.,  in  1863-'72,  editor  of  "Zi- 
on's  Herald  "  1872-'88,  and  afterward  superintendent 
of  the  Newton  Free  Librury.  He  waa  a  State  Senator 
in  1858-'56.  While  holdmg  his  various  offices  he 
filled  i^evernl  pastorates  and  published  religious  works. 

File,  WUliun  A,,  elenrvman,  bom  near  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Feb.  11,  1829  ;  died  in  Monrovia,  Cal.,  JuK  7, 
1889.  He  received  an  academic  education,  studied 
theology,  was  ordained  n  clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  wa-i  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Conference.    In  1661  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a 
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Miuoari  regiment  in  the  aational  army,  in  1M8  was 
appmnted  capbiio  of  a  light  battery  and  soon  after- 
ward was  promoted  colonel  of  in&iitTy,  in  1868  was 
promoted  Driiradier-^Deral^  and  served  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  at  Cormth,  Vicksburg,  and  Mo- 
bile, and  broke  the  Confederate  line  at  Fort  Blakely. 
In  1866  he  wos  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fintt 
UiASOuri  District  aa  a  Eepablican^  and  waa  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  expenditures  m  the  poet-offloe  de- 
partment and  member  of  the  committees  on  Union 
prisoners  and  on  military  affairs.  In  1868  he  was  de- 
feated for  re-election,  in  1869  was  a^x>inted  Governor 
of  Sew  Uexioo,  and  was  United  States  miniater  to 
Venezuela        1871  till  1874. 

Fottw,  Bdwaid  Elinar,  eoldier,  bom  in  New  Toi^ 
inty,  June  88,  1823 ;  died  there,  Jane  1,  1889.  He 
VBs  graduated  at  Columbia  College  and  studied  law, 
bat  engaged  in  farming.  At  tlie  be^nning  of  the 
<Hvil  war  he  entered  the  army  as  captain  and  commis- 
sary of  Bubaietenoe,  subsequently  recruited  a  regiment 
of  North  Carolina  volunteers  for  the  national  service, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  tor  dlstiu- 
gnished  services  and  oravery  in  the  campaigns  in  the 
Carolinaa  and  eaatem  Tennessee,  was  promoted  briga- 
dior-general  of  volmiteers  Nov.  20, 1862,  and  brevetted 
nuyor-genetal  March  13,  16S5.  He  resigned  tmm  the 
anny  in  Jnlr,  1865. 

Bothbone,  JaitaB  Henry,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Deer- 
ileld,  Ondda  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 1859 ;  died  in  Li- 
ma, Ohio,  Dec.  9,1889.  He  received  a  good  education, 
and  became  a  school-teacher  and  a  clerk  iu  the  Qov- 


and  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  seoret  benevolent 
order,  based  on  the  remarkable  fhendshtp  of  the  two 
SyracuBO  youth.  Ho  prepared  the  ritual  so  fbr  aa  to 
oover  the  first  three  degrees  or  ranks,  and  then  lud 
the  wortc  aside  to  enter  the  hospital  aervioe  at  the  be- 

S Inning  of  the  dvil  mr.  On  Feb.  15, 1864,  while  on 
uty  in  Washington,  he  submitted  his  draft  of  the 
ritnal  to  some  fellow-clerks,  who  approved  his  idea, 
and  on  the  19th  they  orninixed  Washington  Lodge, 
No.  1,  of  the  order  of  Knighta  of  P>'thias,  Reoogniz- 
ing  him  as  the  founder  of  the  order^  the  members  ad- 
vanced him  through  all  its  ofBoes,  and  after  he  had 
filled  that  of  supreme  chancellor,  the  highest  of  all, 
he  sought  retirement  from  work  in  the  order.  In 
1667  he  was  iudueod  to  resign  his  clerkship  in  the 
War  Deportment,  and  aeoe^  the  office  of  supreme 
le<AuTer  id  the  order,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  deatli. 

Bavle,  WHSam  Hennr,  lawyer,  born  in  PhiladelpUa, 
Pa.,  Aug.  81,  18:i8 ;  died  there,  April  19,  1889.  .  Ha 
was  graduated  at  the  University  or  Pennsylvania  in 
1841^  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1844. 
Dunng  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  nattoaal  army 
twice  for  urgent  service  in  the  State.  In  1665  he  be- 
came vice-  provost  of  the  Law  Academy,  and  held  the 
office  till  1873,  and  from  1860  till  his  death  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  Law  AHSociation.  He  wiut  author  of 
numerous  law  publications,  includintr  "  Law  of  Cov- 
enants for  Title"  (Philadelphia,  1852);  "Equity 
in  Pennsylvania"  {1868};  "Some  Contrasts  in  the 
Ozowtb  of  Pennsylvania  in  Ehiglish  Law "  0861) ; 
and  an  address  '^The  Case  of  the  Educated  iJnem- 
pl|wed"  (1885). 

Asavia,  Iiogan  Uriah,  author,  bora  in  Sangamon  Bot- 
tom, Mason  County,  111.,  March  26,  1831 :  died  in  St-. 
Louis,  Mo.,  April  25,  1689.  He  received  a  common- 
school  ednoation,  taught  for  four  years,  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  "Gazette"  of  Beardtttown,  111,, 
changed  its  name  to  "  The  Central  lllinoian,"  and 
with  a  brief  interruption  published  it  till  1866.  He 
then  settled  in  St.  Louis  and  began  advocating  the 
removal  of-thc  national  capital  to  uiat  city.  His  pub- 
lications and  lectures  created  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
**  the  capital  mover."  His  Ibith  in  the  speedy  devel- 
opment of  tlie  West  and  his  belief  that  St.  Louis  was 
destined  to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  country 
were  Intense,  and  induced  him  to  make  two  lecturing 


tours  of  England  to  promote  these  schemes.  Bis 
published  Trorks  inolude;  "The  New  Kepublic, 
or  the  Tiaiisition  Complete,  with  an  Approaobing 
Change  of  Kational  Euipire,  based  upon  the  Commei^ 
cial  and  Industrial  Expansion  of  tJie  Great  West" 
(St.  Louis,  1867) ;  "  St.  Loui.H,  the  Future  Great  City 
ofthe  World"  (1867);  "  A  Change  of  National  Em- 
pire, or  Atgumentit  tor  the  Removal  of  the  National 
Capital  from  Washington  to  the  Mississippi  Valley" 
(1669);  "A  HepreHcntative  Lite  of  Horace  Greeley, 
with  on  Introduction  by  Cassias  M.  Clay"  (New 
York,  187a) ;  "  Thoughts  for  Young  Men  and  Woman 
of  America"  0878);  "life  of  Gen.  William  8.  Hai^ 
ney "  (St  Louis,  1876) :  and  "  Bailwar  and  Biver 
Systems"  (1879). 

Belnke.  Aiaadfliii  Abaham,  cleigyman,  bom  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  March  11,  1822;  died  in  Hermhut,  Ger^ 
many,  Aug.  12,  1889.  He  was  a  son  of  the  £ev. 
Samuel  Reinke,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  was  graduated  st  tiie  Moravian 
Theological  Seminaiy  at  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  was  ap- 

fointed  missionary  to  Jamaica  in  1644,  and  atterward 
eld  paatorates  in  Salem,  N.  C,  Gracebam,  Md.,  New 
Dorp,  Staten  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Yoik 
city,  serving  in  the  latter  fivm  1666  till  shortly  before 
his  death,  iie  was  adelegate  to  the  General  Moravian 
Synod  of  the  World  in  Germany  in  18t;9,  was  elected 
buhop  at  the  synod  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1870,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  synod  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  October,  1686, 
and  was  chosen  by  it  a  member  of  the  provincial  exec- 
utive committee  and  delegate  to  the  (General  Moravian 
Synod  ofthe  World  held  in  Hermhut  in  1889. 

BmUi  Marooi  A.,  soldier,  bora  in  Ulinoia,  about  1685 ; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  81,  1689.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1857,  and  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  First  Dragoons.  In  the  pcnnaneat  establishment 
he  was  promoted  second  lieutenant,  June  14, 1658: 
flrat  lieutenant,  April  25,  1861 ;  captain  First  United 
States  Cavalry,  Nov.  12, 1861 ;  and  m^jor  Seventh 
United  States  Cavalry,  Deo.  26, 1668 ;  was  brevetted 
m^orfor  gallantly  at  Kelly's  Ford,  Va.,  March  17, 
1868;  lieutenant-colonel  for  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct. 
19,  1864;  colonel  Umted  States  army  and  brigadier- 
general  United  States  Volunteers  for  meritorious  serv- 
ices during  the  war,  March  18,  1865;  and  was  dJa- 
nuased  the  service  April  1,  1880.  In  the  volunteer 
service  he  was  appointed  colonel  ofthe  Twelfth  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  Jan.  1,  1666,  and  was  mustered  out 
on  July  80.  In  1876  he  took  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Siouz  Indians  under  Sitting  Bull,  u 
■eoond  in  command  of  his  regiment,  of  which  George 
A.  Custer  was  oolonel,  and  It  was  chaived  that  in 
the  action  on  the  Littie  Big  Horn,  where  Gen.  Custer 
end  nearly  all  his  regiment  were  killed,  Reno  failed  to 
support  his  comrades  and  escaped  through  cowardice. 
For  this  he  was  dismiseed  the  service,  though  other 
serious  charges  had  been  made  against  nim. 

Bios,  (Suuui  Allen  Thomdike,  editor,  bora  in  Boston, 
Mans.,  June  18,  1651;  died  in  New  York  city,  May  16, 
lBd9.  His  mother  decided  to  educate  liini  aoroad,  but 
the  vessel  on  which  they  embarked  was  wrecked  the 
first  night  out.  Taking  to  the  boats,  they  gained  the 
shore ;  but,  fearing  the  violence  ofthe  crew,  Mrs.  Rice 
separated  hentelf  iVom  the  survivors,  and  fled  with  her 
child  into  the  woods.  A  eocond  attempt  to  reach  the 
Old  World  proved  more  fortunate,  and  they  settled  iu 
Germany.^  There  Mrs.  Rice  married  Pro£  Koffler, 
a  distinguished  scholar  of  Darmstadt,  who  supervised 
his  step-son's  education,  and  to  his  efforts  the  boy's 
fiurnlittrity  wit^  the  modmi  languages  was  largely  due. 
In  1670  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Finding 
his  (rerman  training  of  some  disadvantage,  he  eat  him- 
self energetically  to  work  to  master  the  difficulties, 
and  took  his  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees  in  the  shortest 
time  the  niles  of  the  university  mrmittcd.  While  at 
Oxford  he  frequently  went  to  Pari.'*,  where  ho  had 
many  relatives,  anff  during  one  of  these  visits  he 
heara  the  proclamation  of  the  third  French  republic 
from  the  steps  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Ho  was  also 
among  tlic  nnt  to  enter  Paris  after  the  overthrow  of 
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the  Commune.  On  flnUhinf^  hU  course  at  Oxford,  he 
returned  to  the  Unttod  States  and  studied  law  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  New  York.   His  early  impres- 


sioDs  were  always  very  stroofc,  and  one  of  thero,  no 
doubt,  contributed  largely  to  hja  success.  "  When  1 
was  a  child,"  he  frequently  said,  "  my  mother  u»ed  to 
place  me  on  a  chair,  and  make  mo  repeat  '  No,  no, 
no.'  It  is  the  hardest  word  to  learn— that  little  word 
no."  He  had  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and,  realizing 
that  journalism  ottered  the  moat  conj^enial  field  fur 
carrying  out  his  objci^ts  in  lite,  he  seized,  in  I8T6,  ao 
opportunity  of  purcbaaing  the  North  American  Re- 
view," determining  to  m^e  it  the  mouth-piece  of  both 
aidcB  of  every  question.  "  Give  me  men  of  action," 
was  a  favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Bice's.  Ho  tMnse- 
quently  believed  that  the  leader  in  any  movement,  the 
originator  of  anything  new  in  Bcience,  or  the  person 
distinguished  by  bh  deeds,  van  the  best  exponent  of 
his  views  or  acts,  even  though  lacking  in  skill  to  ex- 
presH  them  in  the  choiceet  literary  style ;  and  tiis 
sagacity  was  proved  when  the  "  Review^'  quickly  re- 
sumed its  leaa  of  all  similar  periodicals  in  the  country. 
When  the  labor  troubles  arose  in  Pittabunr,  in  1877, 
he  went  thither  to  studx'  the  quc-tion.  He  wished  to 
obtain  from  Thomas  Bcott,  President  of  tlie  Pcnnsyl- 
vanin  Railroad,  an  explanation  of  the  situation,  and 
Mr.  Scott  promised  to  write  the  article.  But  the  riots 
compelled  him  to  decline  at  the  last  moment.  Mr. 
Bice  ^ined  access  to  Mr.  Scott  in  his  private  car, 
and,  ID  spite  of  his  remoDstrances  and  objections, 
took  down  with  his  own  hand  that  gentleman's  views 
on  the  state  of  affairs  while  the  station  in  which  the 
car  stood  was  bumiuK.  Inspired  by  the  works  of 
John  L.  Stephens  on  the  buried  cities  of  Central 
America,  Mr.  Bice  resolved  to  perfect  the  task  of  un- 
earthing the  antiquities  of  those  countriex.  lie  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  a  New  York  merchant,  and 
the  result  was  that  an  expedition,  under  the  lead  of 
M.  Charnay,  was  sent  to  Central  America  in  1880  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  French  Government  and 
I'ierro  Lorillard.  Mr.  Bice  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  Lefrion  of  Honor  for  his  successful  management 
of  this  undertakini;,  and  he  wrote  the  introduction  to 
the  American  edition  of  M.  Chamay'a  account  of  his 
exploration.  In  the  spring  of  1884  Mr.  Bice  founded 
"Lc  Matin"  in  Paris.  His  object  was  to  supply  the 
French  people  with  a  daily  paper  on  the  American  plan. 
"1  have  tried  that  principle,"  said  an  experienced 
French  editor;  " indeed,  T  went  into  it  thoroughly, 
spending  no  lens,  some  weeks,  than  three  thousand 
francB,for  newR  alone.  I  found  the  real  Parisian  was 
more  interested  in  the  borne  that  slipped  opposite  the 
Th^itre  Fran^ais  than  in  the  news  of  the  universe." 
NeverthelcMS,  Mr.  Rice  persevered,  and  the  paper  was 
established  on  a  firm  footing.  On  returning  to  Amer- 
ica he  cstAbli^hed  a  press  syndicate,  earnestly  ad- 
vocated a  new  copyright  law,  and  in  188&  edited 


the  BeminisoenoeB  of  Abraham  Linooln."  In  the 
autumn  of  1886  be  was  nominated  tor  CongreM, 
and  the  nomination  was  adopted  by  tb«  Labor  party. 
He  lost  bis  election  bv  treachery,  and  this  defeat 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  aefects  of  tnc  present  system. 
Thereupon,  he  drofted  a  ballot-reform  bill,  of  which 
Senator  Saxton,  in  the  "  North  American  Review," 
thoe  speaks:  '^My  flr>t  inspiration  in  this  line  wu 
drawn  from  his  efforts  and  trie  draft  of  the  bill  made 
by  him  and  published  in  the  New  York  papers  two- 
or  three  Tears  ago."  In  a  series  of  articles,  ho  had 
previously  disclosed  the  lamentable  condition  of  af- 
laim  in  Delaware,  where  dead  men,  it  was  claimed, 
had  long  floured  as  voters,  and  in  acknowledgmeut 
of  his  services  he  was  earnestly  besought  to  move 
into  that  State  and  to  take  a  place  in  the  appivaching 
contest  tor  the  senatorship.  Though  never  a  bitter 
partisan,  he  was  always  an  enthusiastic  Republican, 
and  in  1886  the  office  of  Aqueduct  Commissioner  wsr 
offered  to  him  in  New  York ;  next  in  1888  the  Bc- 
pubtican  nomination  for  Mayor  was  tendered  him. 
and,  with  the  return  of  his  party  to  natioiul  power, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia,  l>eing  the  yonng- 
esl  man  that  ever  received  a  flr^t-class  mission,  nith 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Rice's  wide  sym- 
pathies gained  tor  him  a  large  circle  of  ftnends,  and 
those  were  not  confined  to  one  country  or  to  any  par- 
ticular class.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  obflerved  of 
him  that  he  was  the  most  fascinating  young  man  be 
had  ever  met.  Victor  Hu^  entertained  him  fre- 
quently at  his  house,  as  did  Prince  Napoleon.  With 
Bobert  Browning  he  was  intimate  ;  while  in  his  own 
country  tliere  was  seorcoly  a  person  prominent  in 
politics,  literature,  or  arc  with  whom  he  was  not  on 
mendty  terms.  His  generosity  was  proverbial,  and 
his  purse  was  always  open  to  tue  needv. 

Sue,  Edmond,  lawyer,  bom  in  Walts^eld,  Vt,  Feb. 
14, 1819 ;  died  in  W  hite  Bear,  Minn.,  July  11,  1S89. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  removed  to 
Kalamazoo.  Mioli.,  in  1838,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  toe  bar,  was  appointed  register  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  1841,  and  subsequently  master  in 
chancery  and  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  served 
through  the  Mexican  War,  and  practiced  law  in  SL 
Paul,  Minn.,  from  1849  till  1655.  He  was  President 
ot  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railroad  Companv  io 
lfi57-'63^  of  tlie  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  in  1863-'T2,"and 
trustee  till  1879,  and  of  the  Si.  Paul  and  Chicago  in 
1863-'77 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  I^egisla- 
ture  in  1861,  of  the  State  Senate  in  18M-'66  and 
1874-'70,  and  of  the  SUte  As^^emblv  in  1867,  187S, 
1877  and  1678;  was  Mavor  of  St  Paul  in  lb81-'88 
and  1886-'87;  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Minnesota  District  as  a  Democrat  in  1886. 

BiiWffdf  Philippe,  physician,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oct.  10,  1800;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Oct  22.  1889. 
He  began  studying  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1820  went  to  Paris,  where  he  received  his  detrrce  in 
1826.  He  practiced  two  years  in  Olivet,  near  Orleans, 
and  on  returning  to  Paris  in  1831  delivered  lectures  on 
surgery,  which  secured  his  appointment  as  sunreon- 
in-chief  of  the  "  HApital  des  Vtndricns  du  Midi."  He 
occupied  this  office  continuously  fill  1860,  when  he 
resigned  and  resumed  private  practice  as  a  siiccialist 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Prince  Napoleon,  and  having  atteoded  Napo- 
leon III  during  a  severe  illness,  be  became  consulting 
burgeon  to  the  Emperor  in  1869.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1660,  and  for 
his  services  as  chief  of  the  French  ambulance  corps 
during  the  Franco-German  War  and  in  the  Siege  of 
Paris  was  promoted  to  be  a  grand  officer  in  1871- 
Dr.  Ricord  was  author  of  medical  and  surgical  works, 
and  invented  several  surreal  instruments  that  weie 
"crowned"  by  the  French  Academy. 

Biker,  Junes,  historian,  bom  in  New  York  city.  Hay 
11.  18:^a ;  died  in  Wuvcrly,  N.  V.,  Julv  15,  1889.  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  failing  health  pre- 
vented him  from  fbllowinii  it,  and  from  1849  till  iw7 
he  was  principal  of  the  puolic  school  in  Harlem.  N.  Y. 
In  1868  ne  became  connected  with  the  American  Home 
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Hiaaionary  Society,  and  served  it  till  16ft4,  when  he 
received  an  appointment  in  the  United  States  Revenue 
Service,  which  he  held  three  years.  In  1869  he  re- 
moved to  Waverly,  and  in  1686  establiahed  a  library 
there,  of  which  he  was  appoiDted  librarian.  Uis 

Bibliahed  works  include:  '^A  Brief  History  of  the 
iker  Family  "  ( New  York,  1851 ) ;  "  The  Anoals  of 
Newtown"  (185a) ;  '*  Harlem  :  it«  Origin  and  Early 
ADDalB"  (1S81};  and  "The  Indian  History  of  Tioga 
County**  (Syncme,  1888).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  bad  in  preparation  "A  Diotionanr  of  the  First 
Settlers  of  New  Nctherland  prior  to  toe  Tear  1700." 

BoDlitai  Bftvaid  Hanryi  lezialator,  bora  In  Somers- 
worth  (now  KollLnsford),  Strafford  County,  N.  H., 
Oct.,  8, 1824;  died  in  the  Isles, of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  July 
81,  1869.  He  received  an  academic  eduoation,  was 
for  some  time  a  teaohor,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
porsuita.  He  w«a  a  member  of  toe  New  Haupabire 
Hooae  of  BepresentatlvBS  in  1865, 1866  oad  1857,  and 
Speaker  the  two  last  years,  was  chainnan  of  the  Bo- 
publican  State  Committer  at  its  or^ization  and  for 
many  years  tiLcreafter.  During  this  service  with  the 
Bepublicaa  State  Committee,  ho  made  aoaually  a 
severely  accurate  political  canvass  of  the  State  by 
school  districts.  Inf^isinf^  his  hundreds  of  oorre- 
spondents  with  his  own  force  and  energy,  be  did  this 
so  correctly  that  it  became  his  custom  to  announce  a 
few  dars  l>cfore  voting  what  the  result  of  an  election 
would  De.  One  year  his  oanvaaa  came  within  tewer 
than  a  handred  votoB  of  the  dsolared  result,  In  a  State 
with  70,000  voters.  His  methods  attracted  much  no 
ticG,  and  were  adopted  in  other  States.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  State  delegation  to  the  National  Bepub- 
lioan  Convention  in  1860,  and  was  Bepreeentative  in 
Congress  from  Julv  4, 1861,  till  Harch  4,  1867,  serv- 
ing as  chainnftn  of  the  oommittcee  ou  Accounts  and 
on  Public  Expenditures.  In  1869  he  was  elected  seo- 
rctary  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bulroad  Company,  and 
in  1871  its  treasurer,  and  in  March,  1877,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  the  term  ending  March  4, 
1883.  While  he  was  in  the  Senate  he  wan  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  member  of 
the  committees  to  aodit  and  control  the  continent 
expenses  of  the  Senate  on  naval  affidn,  and  on  dvil 
xervice  and  retrenchment,  and  of  the  joint  committees 
on  enrolled  bills  and  on  public  buildings  and  grounds. 
His  energetic  and  watchful  ways  made  aim  a  very  use- 
fill  man  at  Wtishiogton,  as  it  was  his  habit  to  look 
sharply  after  details  that  are  often  n^lented. 

Scnn,  Eteoige  Fawoetb  octor,  born  m  Exeter,  Eng- 
land, in  1886 ;  died  in  New  York  dtv,  Au^.  S9, 18S9. 
He  bei^m  his  career  as  a  scenic  painter  in  London 
theatre!),  but  in  1852  he  went  to  the  gold  fields  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  Mon  tired  of  mining  life,  and  sought 
employment  in  painting  and  acting  in  several  of  the 
laive  oitim.  He  subsequently  settled  in  Melbourne, 
ana  for  eight  years  managed  the  principal  theatre 
there,  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  American  act- 
orHf  including  Joseph  Jefferson,  John  Drew,  and 
Avonia  Jones.  While  there  he  wrote,  adapted,  and 
translated  neariy  fifty  plays.  On  leaving  Melbourne 
he  went  to  Chiiia  and  South  America,  and  in  1845 
made  hb  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  New  York,  ua  D'Artagnan  in  tlie 
'*  Three  Guardsmen."  At  the  close  of  the  season  he 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  afterward  appeared  in 
Lmidon  oa  ^VUklne  Micawber,  a  character  with  which 
be  greatly  inoraasod  his  popuktrity.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  produced  hia  original  ^^ueneva 
Cross,"  the  American  drama  "  Fifth  Avenue,"  and 
the  comedy  "  Brass,'  and  was  afterward  engaged  in 
dramatic  writing,  acting,  and  managing,  occasionally 
making  professional  trips  abroad,  and  Hponding  sev- 
eral summer*  in  Alpine  loitering. 

tUtUk  Rwuds  S.,  author,  bom  in  New  York  city  in 
1849;  died  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1889.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  spent  many  years 
in  Europe,  made  himself  master  of  ten  different  lan- 
guages, oontributed  to  magazines  and  newspapers  a 
large  number  of  sketches  and  poems  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  It^ian,  both  under  bis  own 


name.and  his  pen-name  "Cupid  Jones,"  and  was  an 
accomplished  musician.  He  published  four  comio 
operas,  a  comic  history  of  the  United  States,  and 

Honey  and  Gall,"  a  volume  of  poems  (Philadelphia, 
1878),  At  hta  death  he  left  the  completed  manu- 
scripts of  "The  Witch  of  Endor"  and  fifty  long 
poems  on  BibUoal  subjects,  "  Fla^k  and  Flagon," 

Poems  of  Phices,"  "  Pastels  and  Profiles,"  "  Rower 
and  Thorn,"  "Flesh  and  Spirit,"  "Moods  of  Mad- 
ness," an  unnamed  volume  of  French  poetry,  and  two 
volumes  of  humorous  poetry:  and  iq  prose  "  A  lAte 
of  Donizetti,"  "  A  Idfe  of  Rossin  1,"  "  ^mgs  of  Song," 
"  Great  Baritones,"  "  Bomanoe  or  the  Opem,"  mono- 
grapha  on  Bellini  and  Mercadante,  a  musical  diction- 
ary, and  over  one  thousand  musical  skt^tches.  He 
also  left  similarly  comic  histories  of  France,  Greece, 
Germany^  England,  and  Bome^  a  oomlo  *' Bobinsou 
Crusoe,"  and  a  large  number  of  comic  sketdics. 

gnhinl^  Henry  TmnittiiiuJ,  clergyman,  bom  in  Naza- 
reth, Pa.,  Dec.,  ai,  -1806;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Feb.  II,  1889.  Be  reowvod  bis  prepuatory  tnuning 
in  the  Moravian  acaden^  in  bu  native  place,  and 
in  1820  waa  licensed  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
with  which  Church  he  was  connected  during  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life.  Ho  waa  suooes^vely  pastor  in 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  in  1881-'8S ;  assistant  profeasor 
in  Hartwick  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1888-'86 :  pastor 
in  Boston,  Mass..  in  1836-'38;  Professor  of  German 


in  l(J48-'46;  Principal  of  Hurtwiok  Seminary,  New 
York.in  1846-'48;  and  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1848-'80.  On  Nov.  1,  1880,  ho  was  retired  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  He  published  "  History  of  Educa- 
tion" (1842):  "  Scriptural  Character  of  tne  LutbetaQ 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  (lS62ii  and"Courae 
of  Ancient  (icogmphv  "  (I860). 

Sohoomaaksr,  Doradiua  Maiiat,  ni^al  officer,  bora  iu 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1839;  died  off  Apia,  Samoa, 
Maroh  15, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1859 ;  promoted  passed  midship- 
man, Jan.  19, 1861 ;  master,  Feb.  28,  1661  :  lieutenant, 
Aug.  81, 1861;  lieutenant-commander,  Dec  24,  1865; 
commander,  Feb.  14,  1878  ;  and  captain.  Oct.  7,  1886 ; 
and  waa  appointed  to  command  the  United  States 
steamship"  Vandalia,"  Aprilfi,  1888.  During  his  serv- 
ice in  the  navy  be  had  been  ousea  duty  sixteen  years ; 
on  shore  or  other  duty  thirteen  years  and  five  months; 
and  wan  unemployed  five  years  and  ten  months.  He 
served  on  the  gunboat  "  Sagamore  "  in  1861-'6^,  and 
on  the  "  Octorara,"  of  the  Western  Oulf  squadron  in 
1863-'64:  took  part  in  the  passage  of  the  forts  in 
Mobile  Bay,  in  the  encounter  with  the  Confederate 
iron-clad  "Tennessee,"  and  in  the  culture  of  Forts 
Morgan  and  Uaincs ;  was  navigator  of  the  "  Juniata  " 
in  1864,  and  of  the  steam  fngate  Piscataqua"  in 
1867-'69 ;  commanded  the  "  Frolic  "  in  1872-'74,  and 
brought  home  from  St  John's  the  survivors  of  the 
crew  of  the  wrecked  Arctic  exploring  vewel  "Po- 
laris"; and  commanded  the  "Sipeic"  in  1879-'81. 
On  April  5,  1888,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
"  Vandalia"  un  a  three  years'  crulne,  but  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  troubles  on  and  about  the  Samoan  Isl- 
ands, he  was  ordered  to  that  stiition.  He  reached 
Apia  on  Feb.  28,  1889,  and  in  the  groat  hurricane  of 
March  16  both  his  vessel  and  the  "Trenton"  were 
wrecked,  and  ha,  three  officers,  and  thirty-nine  of  the 
orew  of  the  '*  Vandalia"  lost  their  lives, 

Soott,  Jdm,  lawver,  bom  in  Iluntmgdon  Conn^, 
Pa.,  July  14,  1824;  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Maroh 
22,  1889.  He  received  a  common-school  education; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844;  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  his  county  in  1846-'49;  served  on  the 
Board  of  Revenue  Commisaioners  in  1851 ;  was  elect- 
ed a  member, of  the  Legislature  as  a  war  Demo- 
crat in  1861 ;  was  President  of  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  1867;  and  was  elected  United  Slates 
Seontor  us  n  Kepublican,  Jan.  19, 1869.  In  the  Senate 
he  was  ohairman  of  the  Committao  on  Claims.  He 
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Wfl8  formerly  Prosident  of  the  Pittsburg,  Virginia, 
aad  Charleston  Hailroad  Company,  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Kulroad  Company,  a  founder  of  the 
£dgar  Thomson  Steel  Company*,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  President  and  one  of  tlio  receivers  of  the 
Allcphany  Valley  Raiilroad  Company. 

Bhepara,  Obarlea  An^oBtiu  BUlinga,  publisher,  bom  in 
Salem,  MaAB.,  Oct.  18, 1889;  died  in  Boston,  Masii., 
Jan.  86,  188B.  He  reoeivea  a  publio-school  edoca- 
tioD,  entered  the  book  store  or  John  P.  Jewott  in 
Salem,  accompanied  his  employer  to  Boston  in  1846, 
and  establii>hed  himself  in  the  publishing  buBinesn 
there  in  1856.  In  the  panic  of  1S57  he  was  forced  to 
suspend,  but  in  1862  he  reappeared  as  a  publisher  in 
coi^]unctlon  with  William  Lee,  with  whom  he  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Lee  and  Shepard.  In  1872  the  firm 
lost  heavily  by  the  great  fire  in  Boston,  but  survived 
the  cataatropfae,  built  new  quarters  in  and  1885, 
and  opened  a  branch  store  iu  New  York.  Among 
the  works  published  by  the  firm  were  those  of  Will- 
iam T.  Aduns,  Rebecca  S.  Clarke.  Amanda  Douglas. 
Prof.  James  De  Hille,  John  T.  Trowbrid^,  Dsvid 
S.  Locke,'T.  W.  fligg^Dson.  P.  B.  Shillaber,  Qcoige 
M.  Baker,  and  the  Kev.  Elijah  Kellogg. 

aingletoai,  Otho  B.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Jessamine  Connty, 
Ky.jDct.  14,  1814,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan. 
11,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Bivdstown,  Ky.,  and  at  the  Lexington  Law  School, 
removed  to  Mississippi  in  1888,  served  two  years  in 
the  Stato  Assembly  and  six  years  in  the  State  Senate, 
■was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector  lu  1862,  was 
elected  to  Congress  m  185a-'6fi  and  1858,  and  with- 
drew Jan.  12,  1861,  to  join  the  Confederacy.  From 
1861  tdll  1866  be  was  a  member  of  the  Confedemto 
Congnea,  and  from  1874  till  March  4, 1887,  Bepre- 
sentative  in  the  United  States  Congrees  mm  the  vitth 
Mississippi  District. 

Smith,  wmiam  Nathan  Harrell,  lawyer,  bom  in  Hiii^ 
freesborough.  N.  C,  Sept.  14,  1812 ;  died  in  Ralewh, 
N.  C,  Nov.  14,  li889.  He  was  grsduatcd  at  Yale 
CoUe^  in  1834,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  North 
Carolina  in  1840.  In  the  iotter  year  he  serv'cd  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  LeoiBlature',  and  in  1848  became 
a  State  Senator  and  solicitor  for  the  First  Judicial 
District.  He  held  the  office  of  solicitor  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  eleoted  to  Congreas  in  1859.  During 
the  memoraUe  content  for  the  speskcrBhip  in  which 
Williau  Penniiurton,  of  New  Jersey,  gained  the 
office.  Judge  Snuth  was  eappoited  as  op)>osition  can- 
didate bv  the  majority  of  the  Southern  Representa^ 
tivcs.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  OonOTcas  in 
1861-'66.  In  the  impeachment  of  Gov.  Holden,  he 
waa  the  leading  oounsel  for  the  defonae.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  JuBtioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  18TS,  and  had  since 
served  by-elections. 

Stwntoii,  Emily  Tsghani,  educator,  bom  in  Savbrook. 
Conn.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Oil  City.  Pa.,  Nov.  'l,  188s! 
She  was  the  youngest  of  two  daiignters  of  Aind.ia  Ini^- 
bam,  who  were  well  educated  and  eiifra<fcd  ia  teach- 
ing. In  1884,  with  a  joint  capital  of  15,000,  the  two 
sisters  settled  in  Attica,  N.  ¥.,  and  opened  a  Bchooi. 
Three  years  afterward  the  citizens  of  Leroy  induced 
them  to  remove  to  tliat  villairej  and  udcd  them  in  es- 
tablishing Leroy  Female  Seminary.  In  1840  the  in- 
stitution was  inoorporated, in  1858itbe<!(une  aooll^te, 
and  in  1857  it  received  the  privileges  of  a  nill  aniver- 
Eity  and  the  name  of  Tnfrham.  E^mily  Ingham  took 
charge  of  the  educational  work  of  the  university, 
and  Marietta,  the  financial  management  till  her  death 
in  1867.  In  1847  Emily  married  Phinea.s  Staun- 
ton, who  greatly  aided  her  in  her  work  till  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  national 
army  and  was  so  severely  it^urod  in  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  that  lie  had  to  retire  ftom  the  service. 
After  the  war  he  made  largo  collections  in  Europe 
and  South  America,  to  equip  a  department  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  university.  He  died  in  Quito  in  1869, 
His  widow  ereoted  a  memorial  to  him  in  the  form  of 
a  nniver^ty  observatory,  and  in  1870  provided  as  a 
aeoond  memorial  tlis  art  consenutory.    In  those  de- 


partments she  deposited  the  results  of  her  bnsbaod'a 
scientific  researches  and  his  choicest  paintingK.  She 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  university  till  1^7,  when 
she  placed  it  under  the  management  of  its  alumnc 

Btaoms,  Jonathan  Fieneh,  clergyman,  bora  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  in  September,  1806:  died  in  New  Brum- 
wick,  K.  J..  Nov.  11,  1889.  He  was  gradoated  at 
Harvard  Colle^  in  1880,  studied  theolc^  at  Ardo- 
ver,  and  was  licensed  to  preadi  in  October,  IBSl.  Oa 
Sept.  16,  1835,  he  was  inatallcd  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  re- 
mained there  till  December,  1849.  He  was  then  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark.  N.  J., 
and  renmned  in  that  pulpit  till  Februarv,  1888^  whm 
he  was  retired.  Dr.  Steams  was  Moderator  of  die 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  in 
1868,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  reunion  of  the 
old  and  now  school  branches.  He  was  author  of  "  His- 
torical UisGOveries  relating  to  the  First  Presbvterioit 
Church  in  Newark  "  (1858),  which  is  the  bads  <tf  all 
subsequent  histories  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

Btdnway,  Theodore,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  Nov.  6, 1825;  died  there,  March  25, 
1889.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hcniy  E.  Stcinwav, 
founder  of  the  American'firm  of  Steinway  &  Sodb, 
piano  manutscturers,  became  a  noted  player  on  the 
piano  when  eight  yean  old,  and  was  eclucated  in  all 
the  mechanical  and  sdentific  details  of  bis  fhtber's 
business.  In  1850  the  elder  Steinway  came  to  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  piano  fscton-,  and  brought 
with  him  all  his  sons  excepting  Theoaore,  whom  be 
left  in  Brunanick  to  manage  his  business  there.  On 
the  death  two  of  his  bn>tber&  in  1865,  Theodore 
came  to  New  York  to  assist  bis  &ther,  and  from  1871, 
when  his  fiitber  died,  till  1884,  when  he  returned  to 
Bmnswiek,  be  was  the  bead  of  the  American  firm. 
He  made  the  first  cast-steel  frame  used  for  a  piano  in 
1870,  and  took  out  thirty-four  American  [nteDls, 
meet  of  which  related  to  upright  instruments.  He 
had  iu  his  Brunswick  h<Nne  a  &moiis  collection 
musical  instruments. 

Strattaa,  Jolm  L.  Hi,  lawyer,  bora  in  Mount  Hollr, 
N.  J.,  in  1817 ;  died  ther«,  May  17,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1886,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18S9,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1858  and  I860, 
and  served  there  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Elections,  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  National 
Armories.  Subsequently  be  beoaine  collector  ot  in- 
terna! revenue  for  bis  district 

Stnigls,  Bomnel  Savisi  soldier,  bora  in  Shippensburg. 
Pa.,  June  11,  1822 ;  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  ^, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
taiy  Academy  in  1846,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet 
second  lieutenant  Semnd  Dragoons.  In  the  perms- 
nent  establishment  he  was  promoted  second  lieuten- 
ant, Feb.  16,  1847;  first  lieutenant,  July  16,  1853^ 
captwn  First  United  States  Cavalry,  March  S,  1865; 
major,  May  8,  1861;  lieutenant- colonel  Sixth  Caval- 
r>-,  Oct.  27,  1668 ;  and  colonel  Seventh  Cavalry,  fthiy 
6,  1869;  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  .\ug.  10. 
1H61,  for  services  at  'Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.;  colonel, 
Aug.  29,  1862,  for  the  second  Bull  Run;  brigadier- 
general  and  miuor-gencral,  Marcli  13, 1866,  for  South 
Mountain  and  Fredericksburg ;  and  was  retired  June 
11,  1886.  In  the  volunteer  service  be  was  apptdnted 
brigadieiwneral,  Aug.  10,  1861,  and  woa  mustered 
out  Aug.  34,  1665,  He  was  captured  by  the  Hcucans 
at  Buena  Vista,  and  was  in  service  against  the  In- 
dian!4  during  a  Inree  part  of  hie  military  lifle. 

Swatt,  Lsooaid,  lawyer,  bom  in  Turner,  Me.,  Aug. 
11, 1825 ;  died  in  Chicago,  III.,  June  8, 1889.  He  was 
educated  ut  Waterville  jnow  Colby)  University,  but 
wns  not  graduated  ;  studied  law  in  PortUind,  Mc,  and 
in  Madison,  Ind. ;  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Indiana  In- 
fantry for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Vera  Cruz,  and  alter  his  release  was  discharged 
from  the  service  and  began  practicing  law  in  Uloom- 
ingtoti.  111.,  in  1848.  He  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  David  Davis,  and  for  sevetal 
years  traveled  on  horsebaokadronit  rafourteen  couD- 
ties,  building  up  a  large  proctics.    In  1868  he  was 
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cleoteil  to  the  Lef(iaUture  as  a  SepuMicsn,  the  only 
political  office  he  ever  held,  though  he  was  active  in 
political  canvasses  throufrhont  hin  life. '  In  1860  he 
made  the  nomination  speech  for  Mr.  IdncolD  tor  presi- 
dential candidate,  and  in  1888  performed  the  same 
service  for  Judge  Orenham.  During  the  civil  war  he 
had  charge  of  a  large  number  of  oases  tor  the  Qovem- 
ment.  and  in  1865  !»ettled  in  ( 'hicogo,  where  he  earned 
a  hign  reputation  both  as  n  civil  and  criminal  lawyer. 
In  lti87  be  delivered  the  oration  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Chicago. 

Bwinbame,  John,  physimn,  bom  in  Deer  Elver, 
Lewis  County,  N.  ¥.,  May  SO,  1820:  died  in  Albany, 
N.  Y..  March  28,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Al- 
bany Medical  College  in  1847,  and  apptnnted  demon- 
strator in  anatomy  there.  In  1861  h«  was  appohited 
Chief  Medical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  John  F. 
Uathbone,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  depot  tbr  re- 
eruits  at  Albany ;  in  May,  1862,  was  appointed  Med- 
ical Suporintonaent  of  wounded  New  York  troops  at 
the  tVont  ;  was  subsequently  surgeon-in-chaT;)re  at 
Savage's  Station,  and  on  June  29,  1862,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  tfae  Confederates.  Reugnine  his  oommis- 
flion  in  the  army,  he  was  appointed  hoalth  officer  of  the 
portof  New  York  to  1864  and  in  1866,  and  held  the 
office  six  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  terms  he 
vent  abroad,  served  with  the  French  during  the 
Franco-German  War,  orsanized  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Corps  in  Parb*.  and  woe  in  charge  of  it  during 
the  Biege.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  lor  these  scrvioes.  In  1873  ho  retumea  to  Al- 
bany ;  in  1882  was  an  independent  candidate  tbr  May- 
or, claimed  the  election,  and  was  awarded  the  office 
alter  eighteen  months  of  litigation ;  In  1884  was  de- 
feated for  ro-election ;  and  the  some  year  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  Nineteenth  New  York  District 
on  tfae  Republican  and  Citizens'  ticket  Since  tSTS  he 
had  muQtained  a  treo  dispensary-  in  Albany,  in  which 
he  treated  more  than  100,000  cases,  chiefly  surgical. 

Tarvniler,  Jnlsi,  artist,  bom  in  Paris,  Fmnce,  in 
April,  1844;  died  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  HaylS,  1889. 
He  stutUed  painting  in  Paris  under  Felix  Barrias,  of 
the  Aoole  des  Beaux  Arts ;  had  two  pictures,  a  land- 
scape and  a  study  in  black  and  while.  In  the  Paris 
Salon  in  1 864 ;  contributed  several  works  to  the  Salon 
in  1870 ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872,  made 
drawings  for  "  The  Graphic  '*  and  Harpei's  Week- 
It,'*  and  settled  In  San  Vranoisoo  in  1878.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Palette  Club  and  First  Tioe-Preudent 
of  the  Art  Assoination  of  San  Francisco,  was  success- 
fol  as  a  landscape  painter,  hod  resided  in  Honolulu 
since  1864,  and  wns  court  ptunter  to  the  King. 

T^lor,  Alva  B.,  msnufacturor,  bom  in  Wentport, 
Conn.,  May  12, 180S ;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  11, 
1889.  He  received  a  oommon-echool  education,  and 
worked  at  his  fathei's  forge  till  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  when  he  went  to  New  York  and  entered 
the  facto^  of  B.  Hoe  &  Co.  as  a  machinist.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  be  a  foreman,  and  during  the  chol- 
era epidemic  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
entire  works.  In  1842  be  establiened  a  printing-press 
maoufactory  of  his  own,  to  which  his  grandson,  Alva 
B.  Taylor,  Jr.,  succeeded,  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
A.  B.  Taylor  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1879.  In 
1861  his  eldest  son  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  in 
1867  became  also  connected  with  the  Tavlor  Press 
Company  in  Chicago.  He  died  in  IS69,  ana  the  West- 
em  business  reverted  to  his  father.  The  elder  Taylor 
was  a  thorough  mechanic ;  he  designed  and  built  the 
Taylor  country,  Taylor  drom  cylinder,  and  three-rev- 
olution presses  ;  invented  the  air  springs  now  in  gen- 
eral use  on  pressee ;  and  built  perfecting  presses  for 

giblishing  houses  in  New  York.  On  the  morning  of 
sb.  4, 18S0,  the  aOQ-horse-power  boiler  in  his  Ikctoi^, 
Noe.  6  and  7  Hague  Street,  exploded,  wrecked  sev- 
eral buildings,  and  killed  64  persons. 

T^'lv,  Ltuo  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  April  25,  181'J  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  80, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  18S0, 
and  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1884.   During  1840  be  studied  ob- 


stetrics and  diseases  of  women  and  children  with 
Prof.  Cazeaux  of  Paris,  and  from.  1841  till  1849  was 
attending  phvsidan  at  the  Demilt  Dispensaries,  New 
York  dty.  In  1851  he  was  chosen  physician  to  Belle- 
vue  Hos^tal.  He  then  applied  himself  to  improving 
the  methods  of  hospital  work ;  united  the  meaical  de- 
partments of  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  Penitentiary, 
Workhouse,  Almshouse,  Island,  and  Small-pox  Hos- 
intals  under  one  oi;gantzation ;  lounded  a  mecUoal  col- 
lego  in  oonnet^Ion  with  Bolievue,  and  was  elected  Ita 
President  in  1861.  He  served  the  hospital  as  physi- 
dan  fh)m  1S61  till  1879,  and  had  rinoe  been  its  con- 
sulting physician. 

Tsybr,  William  Bogen,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Ncw- 
portj  R.  I.,  Nov.  7, 1811 ;  died  bi  Washington,  D.  C, 
Apnl  14,  1869.  Ho  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  navj'  April  1,  1828  ;  was  promoted 
posaed  midshipman  June  14,  1834 ;  lieutenant  Feb. 
10, 1840 ;  commander  Sept.  14, 1855 :  captain,  July  16, 
1862 ;  commodore  July  25, 1866 ;  and  rear-admiral  Jan. 
19,  1871 ;  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  Nov,  7, 
187s.  Dniing  his  service  in  the  navy  he  had  been  on 
eea  duty  eighteoi  years  and  eleven  months,  on  sbors 
or  other  duty  fifteen  years  and  five  months,  and  was 
unemployed  twenty-six  years  and  five  months.  He 
served  on  the  sloop  ^'  St.  Mary's  "  during  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  "^mpico  and 
Vera  Cruz ;  was  on  ordnance  duty  in  Washington  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war:  was  commander  of  the 
"  Hoasatonic  "  and  senior  officer  off  Charleston  when 
the  Confederate  rams  "  Chocura  "  and  "  Palmetto  " 
attacked  the  blockading  squadron  in  January,  166S ; 
was  fiag-captain  under  Commodore  Dahlgreu  in  the 
operations  against  Morris  Island ;  took  part  in  the  on- 
gagements  with  Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter ;  and  was 
in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher. 

Tsnr,  David  8^  lawyer,  bora  in  Todd  County,  Er., 
in  1828  ;  died  in  Lathrop,  Cal.,  Aug.  14, 1889.  He 
served  with  Uen,  Houston  in  the  Texan  war  against 
Mexico,  and  with  Gen.  Soott  in  the  war  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States ;  organized  a  companv  of 
veteran  Texan  rangera  on  the  discovery  of  gola  in 
California,  and  went  to  Calaveras  County ;  was  en- 
gaged some  time  in  mining,  and  allerward  studied  law 
and  began  practice  in  Stockton.  In  1655  he  wos 
elected  a  justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  on 
the  Native  American  tioket,  and  in  1867  succeeded 
Chief- Justice  Mniray,  Ha  strongly  opposed  the 
methods  of  the  ^i^lance  oommittoc,  and  during  the 
exciting  scenes  of  June,  1856,  nearly  &tally  stabbed 
Sterling  A.  Hopkins,  one  of  its  sergeant.^.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  he  killed  United  States  Senator  David 
C.  Broderick  in  a  duel,  and,  thouj^h  a  ooroner's  jury 
held  him  responsible  for  Brodenck's  death,  he  was 
acquitted  on  his  trial  for  murder.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  after- 
ward resumed  practice  in  San  Francisco.  In  1880  he 
was  defeated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  presidential 
elector,  while  his  colleagues  were  elected.  He  did  not 
come  prominently  before  the  publioagain  till  March, 
1886,  when  Sarah  Althea  Kill  chose  him  for  counsel 
In  her  notorious  contest  to  establish  her  claim  to  be 
the  wife  of  United  States  Senator  William  Sharon, 
the  millionaire,  which  she  had  instituted  in  March. 
18B3.  Senator  Sharon  died  in  November,  1885^  and 
in  the  following  month  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  decided  tnnt  the  nlloged  marriage  contract  was 
a  forgery.  On  Jan  7, 188i^,  Judgo  Terry  and  hi»  cli- 
ent were  married.  The  case  was  pushed  on  appeal, 
but  without  success.  On  Sept.  3, 18«8,  the  matter 
was  brought  before  Justice  Stephen  J,  Field,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  a  bill  of  reviniou, 
when  the  decision  of  tiie  lower  court  was  affirmed. 
Mra.  Terry  aroso  in  court  and  charged  Justice  Field 
with  vonaiity,and  when  he  ordered  her  removal  from 
the  room  for  contempt  of  court.  Judge  Terry  made 
a  murderous  attack  on  the  court  officer!'.  Terrv  was 
committed  for  sixty  days,  and  his  wife  for  thirty. 
On  Aug.  14,  1889,  as  Justice  Field  and  United  States 
Marshal  David  Nagla  were  dining  in  a  hotel  at  Lathrop, 
while  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  Judge  Tcn^ 
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and  bis  wifi!  entered.  As  ooon  as  Teny  nvr  Justice 
Fiold,  he  walked  over  to  his  table,  struck  him  in  the 
faoe,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  about  to  draw  a  revolver 
or  knife,  when  Marshal  Naele  drew  a  revolver  and 
shot  Terry  dead.  Marshal  Naele  and  Justice  Fisld 
Trere  arraigned  for  murder  ana  released  on  bail  for 
trial.  It  woB  subsequently  shown  that  the  Federal 
authorities,  fearing  that  Terry  would  attempt  the  jue- 
tioe's  life,  had  specially  detailed  Marshal  Nagle  to 
protect  Justice  Field  at  all  hazards  in  the  diachaive  of 
bis  judicial  duties.  On  Sept.  16  Naele  was  declared 
justified  in  killing  Teny,  by  the  U.  8.  Circnit  Court, 
and  vaa  released. 

Tfniloir,  Qmn  Tbttidd.  olavrman,  bom  in  Amity, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828 ;  died  in  Warwfck,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 1889. 
lie  was  graduated  at  the  Univeraity  of  New  York  in 
1840,  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
istry, founded  and  was  rector  of  Grace  Courch  in  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  for  seven  yeara,  became  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epipiianv  in  New  York  oit^,  and  wae 
afterward  stationed  in  Lebanon  Sprinqis,  N.  Y.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Salem,  N,  J.,  and  at  Christ  Churchj  War- 
wick. He  wrote  a  great  deal  forCburch  and  scientific 
publications,  and  wan  a  popular  lecturer. 

Townshend,  Blohaid  WelHngton,  lawyer,  bom  in  Prinoe 
George  County,  Md.,  April  30,  1810 ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  March  9|1889.  lie  served  Mvergl  years 
as  a  paffe  in  the  national  Honse  of  Bepreaeotanves, 
removea  to  Illinois  in  1858,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  18S2.  In  1668  be  was  appointed 
olerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hamilton  County,  III.,  in 
1868^79  was  prosecuting  attomey  for  the  Twelfth  Ju- 
^dal  Cirooit  of  that  State,  and  in  1873  removed  to 
tihawneetown,  Ul.  He  woe  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  of  Illinois  in  1894,1866, 
1674,  and  187S.  was  a  del^^te  to  the  National  Demo- 
oratio  Convention  in  1872,  whs  elected  to  Congress 
ftom  the  18th  Illinois  District  as  a  Democrat  in  1876, 
1878,  1880,  1882,  1884,  and  1886^  and  last  served  as 
<^unnan  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Afihizs. 

ISutec,  Henry  Holoombe,  clergyman,  bom  in  Warren 
County,  Ga.,  May  10,  1819;  died  in  Atlanta,  in 
Septemlxirj  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  in  1838 ;  was  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres  in  Mercer  University,  Maooa,  Go.  in 
1856-'S2,  and  president  in  1866-71 ;  was  active  in  es- 
tablishin;;;  the  Baptist  Church  in  Rome,  Italy ;  became 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1874  j  and 
resigned  in  1876  to  become  editor  of  "  The  Christian 
Index"  at  Atlanta.  He  published  "The  Gospel  in 
Enoch  "  (Philadelphia,  1868) :  "  The  Position  of  Bap- 
tism in  the  Christian  System''  (1882) ;  and  The  Old 
Theology  restated  in  Sermons"  (1884). 

Tanwr,  JoHph  Edwaid,  physician,  bom  in  Bath,  Me., 
Oct.  5,  1822;  died  in  Wilton,  Conn.,  July  24,  1889. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  and  ship  builder.  The  son  at- 
tended tlie  academy  in  Bath,  aeaisted  his  father  in  the 
ship-^anL  and  afterward  studied  medicine,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Hepracticod  fortwoyears  atTrenton,  N.  J., 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  work  that  there- 
after exacted  all  his  time  and  attention.  A  case  of  in- 
temperance in  a  near  relative — one  that  demanded  his 
closest  supervision—led  his  refleotiona  to  the  formula- 
tion of  tlie  plau  of  an  institation  in  whioh  the  inebri- 
ate should  be  medically  treated,  should  hare  seclni^on 
and  protection,  and  snould  be  surrounded  by  such 
moral  and  intellectual  influences  as  wore  calcnlated 
to  bring  about  a  reformation.  He  set  forth  the  then 
novel  idea  that  inebriety  was  a  dLseoae  and  as  such 
curable.  This  Idea  was  at  first  received  contemptu- 
ously. Finding  little  sympathy  at  home,  be  visited 
Europe  in  1843  and  again  in  1848.  There  he  had  con- 
sultations with  the  foremost  medical  authorities.  In 
KuK'i.ia,  ho  received  marked  attention  and  had  ft-ee 
admittance  to  the  hospitah  and  prisons  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  otncr  cities.  He  found  many  warai 
fViends  of  his  central  idea,  and  he  also  encountered 
muoli  opposition.  In  New  York,  Dr.  John  W.  Fran- 
ds  and  I>r.  Valentine  Mott  seconded  his  plana,  the 
latter  declaring  that  the  &ct8  accumulated  In  his  own 
pxifossional  life  "  proved  the  disease  of  inebriety  be- 


yond all  doulrf,"  About  1860  Dr.  Tninar  began  the 
practical  work  of  procuring  legialatioo  and  pecuniary 
endowment  for  the  cBtablishmcnt  of  an  asylum  for 
inebriates,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  H&made  personal  calls  upon  leading  men  all 
over  the  country,  and  urged  up<Hk  them  the  impor- 
tance of  his  enterprise.  He  limited  his  aubecriptiona 
at  first  to  $10  each,  hoping  in  this  way  to  enlint  the 
sympathies  of  the  public.  His  elfbrts  met  with  a 
promidng  d««ree  of  auccees.  He  then  went  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  charter. 
In  1652  this  was  refHued;  in  1858  it  was  referred  to 
the  next  Leffislature.  In  1654  the  bijl  was  passed  and 
the  "  DnUed  States  Inebriate  Aaylnm  "  -was  chartered. 
In  185T  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  "  New  Ytnk 
State  Inebriate  Asylum."  The  city  of  Binithamtoo 
gave  to  the  asylum  a  noble  donation  of  260  acres  for  a 
site,  and  in  September,  1868,  the  oomer-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid.  The  Legislature  had  been  aikei 
for  an  appropriation  of  u  tenth  part  of  the  excise  money 
for  the  asylum,  which  was  granted  in  1859.  Dr. 
Turner,  during  three  years  of  anxiety  and  susjiense, 
was  constantly  active  in  the  circulation  of  petitions  in 
beholf  of  the  needed  legislation.  An  effldcnt  board 
of  directors  had  been  organized  under  the  charter, 
and  a  powerful  public  sentiment  was  oryaUllised  in 
support  of  the  institution.  The  asylum  u  one  d  the 
most  perfectly  and  oompletehr  bnilt  stmoCum  that 
illustrate  the  public  charities  of  the  State  of  New  Y'oik; 
but,  owing  to  dissensions  that  arose  soon  after  Its 
opening,  it  failed  of  its  mission,  and  is  now  an  insane 
asylum  owned  and  directed  by  the  Stete.  In  1836, 
Dr.  Turner  published  a  "History  of  thellr^tt  Inebriate 
Asylnm  in  the  World,  by  its  Founder."  In  thi^ 
book  are  carefUUv  recited  the  detailed  history  of  the 
institution,  and  tne  trials,  embaraaementB,  and 'difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  author.  Much  space  is  given 
to  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Willard  Parloir ;  several 
attacks  in  public  journals  upon  Dr.  Turner  are  repro- 
duced ;  statements  of  his  frieDds  are  submitted,  md 
tiie  addresses  of  eminent  persons  at  public  meetings 
in  behalf  of  the  asylum,  and  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone are  printed  in  full.  There  is  a£o  a  hlston' 
of  the  absurd  indictment  found  agatuat  him  and  h» 
associate  Dr.  Gardner,  on  acharve  of  arson,  in  burning 
the  adytum.  This  was  tried  in  September,  1867.  Dr. 
Gardner  was  acquitted,  and  the  judge  ordered  the  in- 
dictment against  Turner  to  be  quashed.  Dr.  Turner 
Bubscquentlv  engaged  in  organizing  and  establishing 
a  "  Woman^s  I^tional  Hospital"  (for  inebriates)  at 
Wilton,  Conn.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  grant- 
ed a  oliarter  in  1874,  and  revoked  it  in  1886,  voder  in- 
fluences that  apuuva^iy  prooeeded  from  the  doctoi'a 

Ersiatont  foes  of  earlier  yeara.  Ground  waa  broken 
1881  for  the  *'  Nationiu  Hospital"  on  the  doctor's 
own  farm  of  153  acres,  in  Wilton,  which  was  the  firat 
endowment  of  the  asylum.  He  was  married  in  1862, 
and  his  widow  and  five  children  survive  liim. 

Tniggi  John,  clergyman,  bora  in  Corli,  Ireland,  Feb. 
19,  1820 ;  died  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1889.  He  was 
educated  in  Hallows  College,  Dublin,  camo  to  the 
.United  States  in  1849,  studied  theolt^-  in  St  Michael's 
(Roman  Catholic)  Seminar^'  in  Httsburg,  and  was  or- 
dained May  14, 1850.  He  was  an  assistant  in  the  I^tts- 
burg  cathedral  till  1853,  and  was  then  sent  to  Altoona 
for  miaaionaiT  work.  He  was  ooDseorated  Bishop  of 
Pittshnrgon  March  19, 1876.  In  1888  he  was  granted 
a  coadjutor,  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Trln,  Julia  Qordliier,  bom  on  Gardiner's  Island, 
N.  ¥.,  in  1820 :  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  July  10, 1689. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  David  Qaroincr,  was  educated 
at  the  Chegaiy  Institute  in  New  York  city,  and  after 
a  brief  trip  to  Europe  went  to  Wasliington  with  her 
father  early  in  1844.  An  invitetion  wns  extended  to 
them  to  Hccompany  the  presidential  party  on  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  Potomac,  on  the  new  war  vessel 
"Princeton,"  on  Feb.  28,  and  during  the  trip  Mr. 
Gardiner  and  several  others  were  killed  by  the  cxpkt- 
sion  of  a  gun.  By  direction  of  IVesident  Tyler,  Hr. 
Gardiner's  body  was  removed  to  the  Wlute  House, 
and  soon  after  tne  fhneral  the  Prendent,  then  a  wtd- 
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owar,  began  psyitiK  marked  attention  to  the  daughter. 
Their  umrriage  foUowed  on  June  26.  After  tfa^r  re- 
tirement on  March  4,  1846,  they  r^ded  at  "  Sher- 
wood Foreat,"  on  Jsmee  river,  Virfrinia,  till  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's death  in  1862,  when  his  widow  pMped  eeyerol 
yoars  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  After  tft  war  Mrtt. 
Tyler  spent  a  \aige  part  of  her  time  in  travel. 

IJahn,  JoluL  Fabun  lawyer,  bom  in  Brookfield, 
Uadiaon  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  tf,  1816;  tUedin  Phi1». 
dttlpbia,  Pa.,  April  IS,  1889.   He  removed  to  Indiana 

in  youdi,  stud- 
ied law  and  waa 
ftdmitted  to  the 
bar,  and  while 
practioing  be- 
came LDtereeted 
in  politicfl  and 
served  in  the 
State  Anembly 
and  as  Attor- 
ney -  General. 
On  March  80, 
1868,  he  was  ap- 
pointed b;^Pr^ 
ident  Lincoln 
First  Assistant 
SecrMaty  of  the 
Interior,  and  on 
Jan.  8, 186S,  he 
became  SecretOr 
ly,  Bucoeeding 
Caleb  B.  Smith, 
resigned.  He  tterved  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
first  administration,  and  then  resigned,  but  waa  con- 
tinued in  office  tin  lilaauooeflsor  qoalffled,  May  15,1805. 
After  leaving  the  Cabinet  he  reaumed  his  law  practice, 
and  removed  to  Lawrenoe,  Kan. 

Vail,  Thenuu  Hubbard,  oler;mnan,  bom  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  Oct.  81, 1812;  died  in  Bnm  Mawr,  Pa.,  Oot.  6, 
186».  He  waa  graduatod  at  Tiuiin-  College  in  1881, 
and  at  the  General  Tbeoloo^ca)  Seminary  in  1835,  was 
ordained  deaoon  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.j  In  18S5,  and 

Sriest  in  iloston  in  1837,  and,  after  serving  in  Pnila- 
elphia,  Boston,  and  Cambridge,  became  rector  in 
Esoox,  Conn.,  in  1889.  From  1844  till  1867  he  was 
rector  in  Westerly,  B.  I.,  and  ^m  1867  till  1868  in 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  On  Dec.  16, 1864,  he  waa  oousocrated 
first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Kansas.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  F.  Lyte's 
'*Buds  of  Springy"  poems,  witii  memoir  and  addi- 
tional poemHof  nis  own  (Boston,  1888) :  "Plan  and 
Outline,  vlth  Selection  of  Booka  under  Many  Heads, 
ofaI*nblioLibnu7 in  Bhodo  Island"  (1838);  "Han- 
nah; a  Sacred  Drama**  (Boston,  1SS9);  and  "The. 
Comprehensive  Church  "  I1S41 ;  Sd  ed.,'18S8). 

Van  Lennsp,  Hsiuy  J,j  missionary,  bom  in  Bmvma, 
Asia  Minor,m  1818;  died  In  Great  Barrington,  Mohs., 
Jan.  11,  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  merchant, 
consul  at  Smyrna,  and  wan  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1837,  and  at  Andover  Theolo^ncal  Seminary  in 
1839,  was  ordained  to  missionary  work,  and  sailed  for 
Turkey  with  his  wife,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Amerli 
can  Board.  He  labored  in  this  field  for  thirty  years, 
chiefly  at  8m)-ma,  Constantinople,  and  Tocat,  and 
snffired  from  the  Turkish  norsecunons  to  which  all 
missionarios  in  that  field  and  at  that  period  were  sub- 
jected. At  one  time  his  children  were  kidnaped,  and 
at  another  his  dwelling  at  Tocat  wb.s  burned,  he  and 
his  family  barely  escaping  with  their  liven.  He  learned 
the  languages  of  the  Armenians,  TurlES,  and  Qrceks, 
became  President  of  the  Theolo^cal  School  at  Tooat, 
and,  being  an  accomplished  Hiiguist.  a  skilled  muM- 
ciouj  an  able  artist,  on  effective  preacner,  and  sympa- 
thetic teacher,  had  great  influence  over  his  peuplo. 
He  returned  to  the  Dnited  States  in  1869,  was  Princi- 
pal of  Ingham  University,  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  two  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Great  Bamngton.  He  was  au- 
thor of  *'  Bible  Lands,"  "  Travels  in  Little  Known 
I^uts  of  Asia  HinoFj**  and  "  The  Oriental  Album.*' 

Tin  Tent,  Hsnv  ammiliin  lawyer,  bom  In  Sche- 
neota^,  N.  T.,  Doo.  8, 18lf ;  died  in  New  Tork  city. 


Oot  26, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  Colle^  in 
1886,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1862  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  pracldced 
alone  till  1867,  when  he  formed  the  law  firm  of  Van 
Vontt  and  Beardsley,  and  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  lie  held 
this  office  a  year.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  judge 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  York  us  a  Republican,  and 
aerved  to  the  end  of  the  term  in  1886.  J>uring  all  of 
this  period,  excepting  the  first  two  years,  he  sat  in  the 
Equity  Court  by  assignment 

Togoei,  Inael,  soldier,  bom  in  WilUatown,  Pa.,  Aug. 
4, 1816 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Deo.  7,  1 889.  He  was 
paduated  at  the  United  Stataa  Milituy  Academy  in 
1837,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant,  rint 
Artillery.  In  the  permanent  establishment  he  was 
promoted  first  lieutenant,  July  9,  1888 ;  captmo, 
Aug.  20,  1847;  mwor,  May  14,  1861;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Flftb  United  States  Artillery,  June  1;'  and 
Colonel,  First  United  States  Artillery,  Aug.  1, 1868; 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  April  9,  1)466,  for 
gallant  and  meritonoua  scrvloee  In  the  field  during  the 
civil  war;  and  was  retired  at  his  own  request,  Jan.  S, 
1881,  ■  In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  appoiDt«d 
brigadier-general,  Nov.  29,  1862 ;  and  was  mustered 
out,  Jan.  16,  1866.  He  was  As^stant  Profeasor  of 
MathematicB  in  the  United  States  Military  Aoademr 
fWim  his  graduation  till  1849,  served  agdinst  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida,  was  attached  to  the  Artillery 
School  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1856-'e0,  and  was  or- 
dered to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens,  Fk.,  in  1861.  He- 
was  captured  while  repelling  a  night  attack  on  Santa 
Rosa  Island,  Oct.  9, 1861,  and  coaflned  in  Libby  Priscm 
till  exchanged  in  August,  1862.  The  batteries  on 
Lightfaouae  Inlet  were  constructed  by  him,  end  he 
commanded  them  in  the  attack  on  Morris  Island,  July 
9, 1868.  From  August,  1S68,  till  February,  1 864,  be  was 
engaged  in  the  operations  against  Charleston.  After 
the  war  he  woo  m  command  of  the  1st  Artillery,  at 
F<nt  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  till  his  retirement 

Taksmai,  Amnif  lawrer,  bora  in  F^ifield,  Conn., 
May  81, 1824;  died  in  New  York  dt^,  June  29,  1889. 
He  was  fi^raduated  at  Herkimer  Acooamy,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  city  in  1847. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  active  in  Whig  politics, 
and  in  1860  and  1851  was  elected  to  the  LcgLsIature. 
In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  and  from  1656  till  1869  a  member  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee.  In  1856  he  wss 
elected  to  Congress  as  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  end 
American  parties.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  nused  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
and  was  elected  colonel,  but  soon  afterward  resigned, 
at  Preaident  Lincoln*  s  request,  to  take  the  appc^tment 
of  postmaster  in  New  York  city.  During  the  draft 
riots  in  1863  his  residence  and  valuable  law  library 
were  burned  by  the  mob,  in  revenge  for  his  succcssfbl 
defense  of  the  Post-Offlce.  He  was  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  port  in  1866,  and  served  till  1869. 

Walksr,  James,  artist,  bom  in  England,  June  3, 1819 ; 
died  in  Watsonvilte,  Cal.,  in  &cptemb«r,  1889.  He 
was  brought  to  New  York  city  when  a  child,  and 
made  his  nome  there  till  1864,  when  he  removed  to 
*San  Francisco  to  execute  an  order  for  a  largo  French 
battie-pcunting  for  a  private  gallery.  His  works  are 
midnly  largs  historico- military  pictures,  the  best 
known  being  "The  Battle  of  Chapultepec,"  in  Oie 
national  Capitol ;  "  The  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain," 
painted  on  the  order  of  Gen.  Hooker,  and  exhibited 
m  the  principal  American  cities ;  and  "  The  Repulse 
of  Irfintrstreet  "  at  Gettysburg. 

Wasbtmm,  Obailea  Amei,  author,  bom  in  South  LIv- 
ermore,  Me.,  March  16,  1822;  died  In  New  York 
citv,  Jan,  26,  1889.  He  wa&  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1850,  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Alta  California,"  In  IBCl  he 
was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  to  Para- 
guay, and  he  was  United  States  minister  there  during 
the  war  between  that  country  on  the  one  hand  and 
Bndl,  Vruemj,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  <m  the 
other  in  1865.   F(»  ux  months  the  lives  of  Umsdlf 
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and  wife  were  in  great  peril,  and  they  were  only 
saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  United  States  naval 
rescuing  expedition,  He  returned  the  United 
States  m  1868,  and  Bubeequentlr  published  "  A  His- 
tory of  Parajruay,"  "Robert  Tnaxter,"  "  Qomery  of 
Montgomery,"  and  "  Political  Evolution." 

Watti,  i'^ueiiok,  lawyer,  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  May 
8, 1801 :  died  there,  Aug.  17,  1889.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  College  in  1819,  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1624,  and  appointed  reporter  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Fennsylvania  in  1881.  He  held  this  office 
till  1815,  and  was  then  elected  President  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Railroad.  On  March  9^1849,  he  was 
commL-sioned  President  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District,  and  retained  the  office  till  1853,  when  it  was 
made  elective  aud  he  was  defeated.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Boanl  of  Trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  of  which  ho  was  a 
founder,  and  in  1871  he  was  appomted  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Aericulture. 

Wedr,  Robert  Waltar,  artist,  bom  in  New  Rochelle, 
K.  Y.,  June  18,  1803  ;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  1, 
1889.  He  began  studying  painting  in  1822,  went  to 
Florence,  Ital^,  in  1824,  and  to  Rome  in  1825.  He 
painted  "  Chnst  and  Nicodemus "  and  "The  Angel 
releasing  Peter,"  in  the  former  city,  and  becume  as- 
sociated with  Horatio 
Greenough,  the  sculp- 
tor, in  the  latter.  He 
returned  to  New  York 
city  in  1827.  In  1828 
he  waa  elected  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the 
Natioiuil  Academy  of 
Design,  and  in  1829  an 
academician.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  R. 
Leslie,  in  1884,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  in 
the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  served 
till  July  25, 1876.  when 
he  was  retired  under 
the  limitation  act.  His 

Srincipal  paintings  are :  "  The  Landing  of  Henry 
ludson,"  "  Bourbon's  Last  March,"  "  Bianca," 
"Religion,"  "  William  Deloraiae  at  the  Tomb  of 
Michael  Scott,"  "  Subsiding  of  the  Waters  after  the 
Flood,"  "Christ  and  the  Disciples  on  the  Way  to 
Eraniaus,"  "The  Two  Marjs  at  the  Sepulchre," 
"  The  Evening  of  the  Crucifixifin,"  "  Columbus  be- 
fore the  Council  at  SalamaDca,"  "  Crossing  the  Styx," 
"  The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims,"  and  a  lai^  al- 
legorical work  representing  Peace  and  War,  which 
occupies  the  end  or  the  chapel  at  the  Militarv  Acade- 
my. He  received  $10,000  for  his  "  Embarkation  of 
the  Pilgrims,"  and  with  the  money  built  the  Church 
of  the  Iloly  Innocents  at  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Welch,  Adonijah  Btrong,  educator,  bom  in  East  Hamp- 
ton, Conn.,  April,  12,  lygl ;  died  in  Pasadena,  Cat., 
March  15, 1889.  He  wafl  graduated  at  the  University  * 
of  Michigan  in  1848.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Joneeville  High  School, 
Michigan,  in  1847.  In  1851  was  appointed  Principal 
of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Scnool.  In  1865  lie 
went  to  Florida,  where  ho  became  chairman  nl'  the 
State  HepublicQD  Committee,  and  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  in  1868,  for  the  t«rm  ending  March  8, 
1869.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  removed  to 
Iowa  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  State  Agricult- 
ural Coliese,  an  office  he  retained  till  1883,  wnen  he 
took  the  chinr  of  Psychology  there.  He  published 
"Analysis  of  the  English  Sentences"  (New  York, 
1850);  "Ohicct  Lessons"  (ISlUi;  "Talks  on  Psy- 
choloiq"  (1888 »;  and  "Teacher's  Psychology"  (1888). 

WeloD,  Fhillp  E.,  humorist,  bom  in  Angelica,  Allo- 
ghany  Countv,  N.  Y,,  in  1849;  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y^.  Feb.  24,  1889.    He  was  educated  for  commci^ 


cial  life,  and  followed  it  for  twelve  years  in  New 
York.  While  on  a  businees  trip  to  Oil  City.  Pa., 
during  the  petroleum  excitement,  he  sent  a  seriea  of 
reports  on  the  industry  to  "  Brad  street's."  Id  188^ 
he  joined  tlje  staff  of  the  Rochester  "  Pust-Expnais," 
ana  for  a  year  conducted  the  humorous  column  Id  it 
entitled  "  The  Present  Hour."  He  then  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  "  Call,"  and  established  its  Aoeidetit- 
aUy  Overboard  "  column,  and  returning  to  New  York 
began  contributing  "  Queer  Wrinkles  "  to  the  "Sun," 
and  other  humorous  paragraphs  and  sketches  to 
"  Puck,"  "  The  Judge,*^'  "  Life  "  "  The  Epoch,"  and 
"  Harper's  Bazar."  His  friends  completed  a  trust 
fund  of  $25,000  for  his  widow  and  children  in  March, 
1890. 

Wesaells,  Henry  Waltao,  soldier,  born  in  Liu-hfield. 
Conn.,  Feb.  20,  1809;  died  in  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  li, 
1889.  Alter  he  was  fi^uated  at  West  Point  in  18SS, 
he  took  pert  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1887-40,  flr>t  as 
a  secondT  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  then  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, being  promoted  on  July  7,  1838.  In  Gen. 
Scott's  Mexican  campaign  he  was  promoted  captun, 
Feb.  16,  1847,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major  for 
gallantly  at  Contieras  and  Cburubusoo.  In  tne  for- 
mer contest  Capt.  Wessells,  though  wounded,  seized 
the  regimental  nag  on' the  death  of  the  color-Mmeant, 
and 'put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men.  On  bi^  re- 
turn from  tJie  war  the  State  of  Connecticut  voted  him 
ajewoled  sword,  which  was  presented  to  him  with  mili- 
tary ceremonies.  Capt.  Wessells  was  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1849-'54,  and  was  in  the  Sioox  expeditdon  of 
1855,  after  which  he  served  in  the  Northwest  till  the 
civil  war.  On  June  6, 1861,  he  was  promoted  major, 
and  on  Aug.  22,  of  that  year  he  received  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Eighth  Kansas  Voluoteers.  Alter  sen  ing  on 
the  Missouri  border,  ho  resumed  his  commission  in 
the  re^lar  army  on  Feb.  15,  1862,  and  in  March  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  ot  the  Potqmac.  He  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  volunteer  army  on 
April  25,  and  served  in  the  Peninsula,  receiving  the 
regular  amiy  brevet  of  lieutenant -colonel  for  gallanby 
at  Fair  Oaks,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  McClcUan^s 
change  of  base  he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and 
he  then  er gaged  in  the  defense  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  after- 
ward serving  in  North  Carolina.  Afterservingat  King- 
ton, Qoldsborough,  and  New  Berne,  he  was  placed  on 
May  3,  1868,  over  the  sub-district  of  the  Albemarle. 
On  April  17,  1864,  he  was  attocked  at  Plvmonth,  N.  C, 
where  he  had  a  garrison  of  1 ,600  men,  by  Gen.  Robert 
F.  Hoke  with  about  7,000  Confederate  troops  and 
the  iron-clad  "  Albemarle."  Atler  a  gallant  defense, 
which  lasted  four  days,  Gen.  Wessells  surrendered  the 
town.  He  was  token  to  Libby  Prison,  whence  he  was 
transferred  successively  to  Danville,  Macon,  and 
Charleston.  '  At  the  last-named  place  he  was  oiie  of 
the  officers  that  were  placed  under  the  flre  of  the  na- 
tional batteries  on  Morris  Island.  On  Aug.  8, 1864, 
he  was  exchanged,  and  on  Nov.  11  he  became  com- 
missary of  prisoners,  which  post  he  held  until  tlio 
close  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colo- 
nel on  Feb.  16,  1865,  and  brevctted  colonel,  to  date 
fVvm  April  20, 1664, "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  sen*- 
icos  during  the  rebel  attack  on  Plymouth,  N.  C." 
On  March  18  he  wasgiven  the  regular  army  brevet  of 
brigadier-general.  lie  then  serv^  on  the  Northwest- 
em  frontier  till  Jan.  1,  1871,  when  he  was  retired. 
After  that  time  be  resided  in  his  native  place,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Delaware. 

Weat,  Theodortf  Sterling,  soldier,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pfl.,  about  1S39;  died  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J,, 
Aug.  15,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  entered  the  national  army 
as  colonel  of  tne  Fifth  Wisconsin  Volunteers  early  in 
the  civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in 
Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  and  with  Gens.  Hobart 
and  Crear>',  planned  and  executed  a  memorable  eo- 
cape.  After  rejoining  the  array  he  was  promoted  to 
b n gad ier- general,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  en- 
gatrvd  in  business  in  California  till  within  six  months 
of  his  death,  when  with  Col.  C.  C.  Lcfler  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Langham  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Wharton,  Fnaoii,  author,  bora  In  Ptailadelphia,  Pa., 
March  7,  1820;  died  in  Wanhingtou,  B.  C,  21, 
1389.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1889,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  184S.  In  13&  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Attomey-Qeneral  of  PenDaylvaoia, 
and  after  the  exfdntion  of  hu  term  praotioea  in  bis 
native  oi^  till  185S,  wbeo  he  became  Proftsaor  of 
Ix^c  and  Rhetorio  in  Kenyon  College.  In  18S8  he 
reeigned  this  office  to  take  orders  in  the  Proteet&nt 
Episcopal  Cburoh.  He  was  rector  in  Brookline, 
kutss.,  three  years,  and  from  18R6  till  1886  was  Profess- 
or of  Ecclesuistical  and  International  Law  in  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School  and  Boston  Univerflitr.  In 
March,  1685,  be  was  appointed  United  States  Exam- 
iner of  International  Claims  in  the  Department  of 
Btata,  and  in  1888  was  designated  by  ConfrresA  as  edi- 
tor of  the  diphnnatio  correspondence  of  ibe  Bcvolu- 
tionaiy  period.  lUa  publioations  include :  "  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Crtmituu  Iaw  of  the  tJnited  States" 
(1840) ;  "  The  Law  of  Contraots ;  "  Criminal  Law  "  ; 
"  Criminal  Pleading  and  Practice  "  "  Criminal  Evi- 
dence"; "Precedents  of  Indictments  and  Pleas"  ; 
"  The  Law  of  Evidence  in  Civil  Issues"  :  The  Law 
of  NftpUgenoe  "  ;  "The  Law  of  Homicide  "  ;  "Con- 
flict of  Laws  " ;  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Agency 
and  A^nts*' ;  "Medical  Jurisprudence*';  "Com- 
mentaries on  American  Law  "  ;  '^A  Treatise  on  The- 
ism and  Modem  Skeptical  Theories";  "The  State 
Trials  of  the  United  States  durio^  the  Administra- 
tions of  Washington  and  Adams'";  "  The  Silence  of 
Bmiptare  '* :  and  "  Dijrest  of  Internationa]  Law." 

'WoadB,  VanuB  W.,  naval  anhitect,  bom  in  West- 
ern New  Tork,ln  1829;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  7,  1889.  He  learned  the  machinist's  trade  in 
Wisconsin,  ond^  settling  in  New  York  tuty,  became 
identified  with  its  sbtp-Dnildin^  industry.  Many  of 
the  improvements  on  steam  pumps  now  in  use  were 
invented  and  patented  by  bim,  Elariy  in  the  civil 
war  be  designed  the  engines  and  other  machinery  of 
the  double-turreted  ironclad  steamer  *'  Keokuk," 
which  was  sunk  in  the  first  attack  on  Charleston  in 
18S8.  Subsequently  he  desired- all  the  United  States 
gunboats  bnilt  at  the  Cramp  works  in  Pfailadetphio. 
After  the  war  he  designed  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful  iron  vessels  now  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

^nokes.  StMiheB,  physician,  bom  in  Jamwce,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y,,  March  17,  1818 ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
July  8,  1389.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1881,  and  at  the  MedicaiE  Department  of  the  Univetslty 
of  Psnnsylvania  in  1884:  practiced  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
ftom  1886  till  1862 ;  and  then  senlcd  in  Orange,  N.  J. 
He  was  chidrman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Sodety  and  editor  of  its  "  Trantt- 
aotiona  "  tor  twenty-five  years ;  was  made  on  honor- 
ary member  of  the  society  in  1888  and  elected  its 
president  in  188i;  and  was  for  many  years  a  life  mem- 
ber, chairman  of  one  of  the  mcntt  important  committees, 
and  oorrespondiiur  seoretary  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society.  His  most  widely  known  publioations 
ore :  "  The  History  of  New  Jersey  Medicine,  and  of 
its  Medical  Men,  lh)m  the  Earliest  Historv  of  the 
Province  to  1800,"  "  Sepulture,  ito  History^  iletbods, 
and  ReqniuteH,"  and  ^'Living  and  Siyvagi  their 
FhyMos  and  PByohios.*'  He  left  Incomplete  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Newark  Mountains." 

mikeson,  Samnd,  journalist,  bom  in  Bufiblo,  N.  Y., 
May  9,  1817 ;  died  in  New  York  dty,  Deo.  2,  1689. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1S40,  and  entered  joumalinm  in  1856,  when  he 
established  *'  Democracy,"  a  radical  daily  paper,  in 
Builalo.  From  Bufi'alo'he  went  to  Albany,  where  he 
was  editor  and  principal  owner  of  the  "  Evening  Jour> 
nal"  for  two  years,  retiring  on  account  of  failing 
health.  About  two  years  afterward  he  became  an 
editorial  writer  and  day  editor  on  the  New  York 
"  Tribune,"  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  <uvil 
war  was  the  Waslungton  ooneepondent  for  that  paper. 
In  1868  he  was  temporarily  released  from  his  em- 
ployment on  the  "  Tribune,"  that  he  micrbt  aid  Jay 
Cooke,  the  Government  fiscal  agent,  in  placing  tlie 
war  loans  of  5-SO,  10-40,  and  7-80  bonds,  and  the 


success  of  those  loans  was  due  to  his  efforts  in  secur- 
ing the  service.1  of  nearly  every  newspaper  of  influ- 
ence in  the  United  States.  Subsequently  he  aided  in 
securing  the  passage  in  Congress  of  a  biU  in  favor  of 
the  N<»them  Paoflo  Boilrood,  and  inducing  Jay 
Cooke  to  become  the  fiacal  anient  of  the  company. 
He  was  the  historian  of  the  private  snrveying  party 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  examine  the  proposed  route, 
and  in  March,  1870,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany. He  held  this  office  till  his  death,  and,  beside 
his  duties  as  secretary,  wrote  and  published  a  large 
amount  of  literature  promoting  the  construction  of 
the  nulroad  and  describing  the  almost  unknown 
country  that  it  travemes. 

WiUumsoiii  Isaiah  Vaasant,  philanthropist,  bom  in 
Fallsingtou,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1803;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  7,  1889.  He  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  opened  a  small  diy-goods  store  about 
182*,  soon  became  partner  in  a  wholesale  establish- 
ment, and  by  1880  was  considered  worth  $200,000. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  active  In  sodal  life ; 
but  suddenly  he  withdrew  fVom  all  scenes  of  festivity, 
began  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  kept  himself 
so  secluded  that  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  was 
nearly  passed  without  the  public  gaining  any  knowl- 
edge 01  it  beyond  that  of  his  severe^  economical 
habitH  and  his  very  liberal  benefactions  to  charitable 
and  religious  institutions.  On  Dec  1,  1888,  public 
announcement  was  made  that  he  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trastees  proiierty  and  other  se- 
curities aggregating  in  value  $2,500,000,  to  be  used 
for  the  erection  and  malntenanoe  of  an  institntion  to 
be  known  as  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades.  The  site  of  the  school  is  two  miles  be- 
low Me<^,  Delaware  Co..  Pa.,  and  conuius  about 
860  acres.  On  the  probating  of  bis  will,  March  11, 
1889,  it  was  found  that  be  hwl  left  an  estate  of  about 
914,000,000,  and,  be«des  the  $2,600,000  for  the  me- 
chanical school,  had  bequeathed  about  $9,000,000  to 
relatives  and  sums  ranging  fhira  $6,000  to  $100,000 
each  to  every  Protestant  charitable  institution  in  ex- 
istence in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  signing  his  will. 
He  hod  given  away  $1,500,00Q  since  1676,  and  his 
total  benefactions  were  estiniated  at  about  $6,000,000. 

Wing,  Omw^  Fhelps,  clergyman,  bom  near  Marietta, 
Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1809;  died  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  May  7, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1 828, 
and  at  Aubum  Theological  Seminary  in  1831 ;  was 
pastor  at  Lodns,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  four  yeara;  at 
Qgden,  N.  Y.,  four  yearn;  at  Monroe,  Mich.;  st 
Huntsville,  Ala. ;  antf  ftom  April  28,  1848,  till  Octo- 
ber, 1875,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  He  contributed  notable  papers  on  "  The 
Historical  development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment" and  "  The  Permanent  in  Christianity  "  to  the 
*'  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review,"  and  on  "  Mira- 
cles and  the  Order  of  Nature  "  to  the  "  Methodist 
Quarterly"  ;  wrote  the  articles  on  "  Federal  Theolo- 
gy "  and  "  Gnostics  and  Gnosticism  "  in  McClintock 
and  Strong's  "  Cvclopeedia  "  ^  assisted  in  translating 
"  Ilase's  Manual  of  Eocleaiastioal  History"  and 
"  Kling's  Commentary  on  Second  Corinthians  "  ;  and 
publisned  several  historical  works,  including  "  His- 
torical and  GenealOfHcal  K^rister  of  the  Descendants 
of  John  Wing  of  Sandwich    (1885;  2d  ed.,  1886). 

Wood,  Bradlbrd  B.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Westport,  Conn., 
Sept.  80, 1800;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept  26,1889. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1824,  studied  law 
in  Watertown  and  Albany,  was  active  in  Demooratio 
antislavery  politics  and  in  temperance  movements, 
waa  Representative  in  Congress  from  Albany  County 
in  1846-'47,  and  was  United  States  minister  to  Den- 
mark in  1861-'65. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Ihrlght,  educator,  bom  in  New 
York  ci^,  OoL  81, 1601 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
July  1, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1820;  studied  Ifrw  in  Philadelphia  and  theology  in 
Princeton,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825,  and  spent 
lS27-'30  studying  Greek  and  literature  in  Leipaic, 
Bonn,  and  Berlin,  He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Greek  In  Yale  College  in  1681,  and  occupied  the  chair 
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tin  1846,  whan,  on  Oct.  81,  he  usnmed  the  presi- 

denoy  or  the  itutitntioo.   Id  tbU  office  he  remained 

tweuty-five  yearn,  resigning  in  1871,  and  soon  after- 
ward beoomin);  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  New  Testament  Revision,  to  which 
he  ftave  bis  aid  till  1861.  Under  hia  administration 
of  uie  collego,  the  obrriculum  was  reconstructed  and 
improved,  many  new  Bcholatships  wore  founded  (of 
which  four  were  by  himself),  and  t«ereral  wealthy 
TOople  were  induced  to  erect  additional  buildings. 
Previous  to  introducing  the  Greek  tragedies  to  his 
olasses,  he  edited  several,  adapting  them  particularly 
to  bis  wants.  These  include  the  "  Aloestis  "  of  Eu- 
ripides (Cambridfre,  18U) ;  the  *' Aotiftone  "  of  Sopho- 
cles (1886);  the'  "Eleotra"  of  So^ocles  and  the 
"  Prometheus  "  of  jEschylus  (1887) ;  and  the  "  Geoi^ 
gias"  of  Flato  (1843).  His  other  publications  in- 
clude ;  "  Introduction  to  the  Studv  of  International 
Law "  (Boston,  1860  ;  6th  ed..  New  York,  1879) ; 
"  Helicon  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future"  fl871) : 
"  Political  Science,  or  the  State  theoretically  aud 
practiodlly  considered"  (1877);  and  '^Communism 
and  Sotialism  in  their  History  and  Theory :  a  Sketch  " 
(1880).  He  also  edited  Francis  Lieber's  "  On  OivU 
liberty  and  Self-Qovemment "  (Philadelphia,  1871) 
and  "Vfanual  of  Political  Ethics"  (1871). 

Tatd,  Edward  Huon,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Hunter- 
don, N.  J.,  Nov.  24,  1809;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
May  2^  1889.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in 
the  Dmted  States  Navy  Nov.  1,  1827  ;  was  promoted 
lieutenant  Feb.  28,  1888^  served  through  the  Uexi- 
«an  War,  first  as  exccuuve  offloer  and  afterward  as 
oommander  of  the  "  Dale,"  and  distinguiahed  him- 
self at  the  capture  of  Ouaymas  and  in  other  opera- 
tions on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  He  was  promoted 
commander  in  1B56,  was  lighthouse  inspector  tVom 
18o6  till  1869,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
was  promoted  captain  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  his  old  vessel  the  *'  Dale."  On  June  18, 18«2,  he 
was  retired  ander  the  age-limit  law  of  1881,  but  ren- 
dered service  in  the  Ordnance  Department  till  1865, 
and  was  pemuuiently  retired  on  Uaj  8, 1866. 

OBITUARIES,  .FOREieN.  Sketches  of  a 
few  of  the  most  eminent  foreigners  that  died  in 
1889  may  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places 
in  this  volume,  accompanied  with  portraits. 

Addingtim,  Lord  (better  known  as  John  (hlUlmnd 
Hobbaio)!  an  English  financier,  bom  in  1605 ;  died  at 
Addington  Manor,  Buckinghamshire,  Aug.  28,  1889. 
He  was  trained  in  commercial  pursuits,  became  tbo 
head  of  a  firm  of  Russia  merchants  and  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Conservative  in  1S59,  representing  the  borough  of 
Buckingham  till  1868.  Ho  was  defeated  in  that  year, 
but  returned  as  a  member  for  the  dty  of  London  in 
1874^  and  was  appointed  on  the  Privy  OouQ(»l.  He 
pnbliahed  many  pamphleta  on  the  income  tax.  in  de- 
fense of  the  com  duties,  on  the  currency,  and  on  other 
RionetaT7  questions.  In  1887  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Addington. 

Jdbeiy,  James,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  in  1882 ; 
died  Aug.  16,  1889.  He  studied  architecture,  but 
entered  upon  a  commercial  career.  Rewrote  farces 
from  his  youth,  and  "  Dr.  Davv  "  and  other  dramas 
were  acted  in  London  before  he  achieved  a  popular 
success  in  1670  with  *'The  Two  Eoees."  Subse- 
quently he  wrote  "  Pink  Dominoes,"  an  adaptation 
trom  the  French,  "The  Donhams,"  "Whore's  the 
Catt"  and  other  comedies,  his  last  being  "  Feather- 
brain," produced  in  1885. 

AUingham,  William,  poet,  bom  in  Ballvshannon, 
Ireland,  in  ISiiS ;  died  in  London,  Nov.  20,  1889.  His 
father  was  a  banker,  and  the  son  received  a  good 
education.  He  early  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Athenseum,"  "Household  Words"  (in  the  flrat 
number  of  which  appeared  "The  Wayside  Well"), 
and  other  periodicals.  His  first  volume  of  poems  ap- 
peared in  1850,  and  in  18.'>4  a  second  volume,  en- 
titled "Day  and  Night  Songs,"  wan  published.  In 
that  year  ho  visited  Hawthorne,  who  made  the  fol- 


lowum  record  in  his  "  Eofclish  Note-  Books  " :  "  There 
came  to  see  me,  the  other  day,  a  yonng  gentieraan, 
with  a  mustache  and  a  blue  cloak,  who  annoonced 
himself  as  William  Allingham,  and  handed  me  a 
copy  of  his  poems,  a  thin  volume  with  paper  coven, 
puoltshed  by  Routledge.  I  thought  I  remembered 
hearing  his  name,  but  had  never  seen  anjr  of  hts 
works.  His  face  was  intelligent,  dark,  pleasing,  and 
not  at  all  Jobn-BuUish.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  customs  in  Ireland,  and  was  now  go- 
ing to  London  to  live  by  literature — to  be  connec^d 
with  some  newspaper,  1  imagined.  He  bad  been  in 
L(mdon  before,  ana  was  acquainted  with  ttme  of  the 
principal  Utnary  people— amonx  otiian,  TeniiTMB 
and  Carlyle.  He  seemed  to  have  been  on  ntber  in- 
timate terms  with  Tennyson.  .  .  .  We  talked  a  while 
in  my  dingy  and  duaky  consulate,  and  he  then  took 
leave.  His  manneis  are  good,  and  be  appeui<  to  pa«- 
sess  independence  of  mind."  In  1666,  an  enlarged 
edition  of"  Day  and  Night  Songs"  was  brought  out, 
with  illustrations  by  D.  G.  Kossetti,  MiUus,  and  A. 
Hughes.  In  1864  he  published  a  long  poem,  eotiticd 
*'  Laurence  Bloomfleld  in  Ireland."  It  bad  appeared 
in  "  Fraaer's  Mafptnne,"  in  twelve  chapters,  and  con- 
slsted  of  sketches  of  oontempoiai?  Irish  character, 
a  new  thing  in  narrative  poetir.  He  edited  the 
"Ballad  Book,"  of  the  Golden  TreamirT"  aeiiM. 
and  received  a  litwran-  pension.  In  1874  he  became 
editor  of  "  Fraaer's  Magazine,"  and  in  the  same  vear 
married  Miss  Helen  Pateraon,  the  artist.  In  1877  be 
published  "8ongB,  Poems,  and  Ballads."  Among 
the  brat  known  of  Allingham's  veraes  arc  tbose  en- 
titled "The  Mowers"  ^' Death  deposed,"  and  the 
song  "  Lovely  Mary  Donnelly." 

JuDuAf  Midialer  an  It&lian  historian,  bom  in  Paler- 
mo in  1806;  died  In  Florence,  July. 16,  1889.  Hia 
first  work,  "  La  Fondazione  dei  Normanni  in  Sidlia" 
(Palermo,  1834),  established  his  reputation  in  the 
learned  circles  of  Europe.  He  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  archives  of  the  island,  and  published  researches 
throwing  new  light  on  the  Bidlian  Yespera  (1B86 1  and 
an  elaborate  treatise^  on  the  epoch  of  the  rebellion 
against  the  French,  under  the  title  of  "Dn  pcrlodo 
(&lla  storia  SiciliaDa  nel  Bcoolo  XIII"  (Palermo, 
1841).  This  umple  title,  he  thought,  would  prevent 
the  Bourbon  Government  from  interfering  with  the 
publication.  But  the  King  and  his  minister  Del  Oa- 
retto,  instead  of  allowing  wis  account  of  the  stm^le 
of  the  Sicilians  fbr  freedom  to  pass  as  an  ol^ective 


portrava 

own  characters  was  intended.  The  book  wu  sup- 
pressed, and  the  publisher  was  imprisoned  till  be 
died.  Amari  was  summoned  to  Naples,  but,  knowing 
what  would  bo  his  ihte,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 

Sublished  the  work  under  the  real  title  of  "  liO  guom 
el  Vespro  CicUiano  "  (1848).  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Lord  Eltesmere  and  also  Into  Genoan. 
Poseien  and  Cbantrel,  by  means  <tf  a  garbled  French 
traniilation,  endeavored  to  tum  the  book  into  a  reao- 
tionarr  document,  causing  unpleasant  misunderstand- 
ings that  were  removed  bv  the  intercourse  of  the  au- 
thor with  Thiers,  Michelet,  LenormanL  and  other 
French  historians.  In  Paris  he  perfected  himself  in 
Arabic,  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  first  of 
Oriental  scholars.  At  the  uprising  of  the  Sidlians  in 
1848  he  returned  to  bis  native  land,  was  appointed  a 

Erolessor  in  the  university,  was  chosen  a  deputy,  and 
iter  became  Minister  of  Education.  On  toe  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbon  raonarohy  he  went  aeun  into 
exile,  and  followed  bis  fiivorite  studies  inTariatill 
TuBcanv  became  free,  when  he  became  Professor  of 
the  Araoio  Language  and  Literature  at  Pisa,  and  after- 
ward at  Florence.  After  the  unification  of  Italy  be 
be<^me  a  senator,  and  in  1862  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, res^uming  his  professorship  in  1864. 

AnieiigTDber,  Ludwig,  an  Austrian  dramatist,  bora  In 
1839;  died  in  Vienna  in  Deoember,  1889.  He  was  a 
humorous  writer  and  novelist,  skilled  in  deincting  the 
pioturesquo  manners  of  the  peaaaatry  of  Upper  Aus- 
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tria  and  the  Tyrol.  His  first  dramatio  piece,  "  Der 
Pfkrrer  vod  Kirchfleld,"  achieved  remaAable  sucoess, 
and  opened  for  the  author  a  proepoct  of  proeperity 
that  he  was  only  befnnoing  to  realize  at  the  time  of 
his  sudden  death,  lie  had  recently  been  apjxiinted 
Tead»  at  the  Volkstheater  of  Vienna,  and  within  a 
fhw  weeks,  bad  obtained  suooees  with  a  new  drama. 

Angler,  EuHs,  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Valence, 
Drdme,  Sept.  7,  1720 ;  died  in  Orou»By.  near  Paris, 
Oct.  25,  1889.  Alter  completing  tus  oollegiate  course 
In  1B89,  he  was  placed  in  a  notary's  offloe.  But  he 
was  allowed  to  abandon  his  legal  studies  after  two 
^ears,  and. given  time  to  choose  a  career  more  attract 
ive  to  his  mental  temperament.  The  Due  d'Aumale 
made  him  hie  librarian.  The  Parisian  public  bad 
grown  tired  of  the  romantic  school  after  tiforifying  it 
for  fifteen  years,  and  damned  Victor  Hugo's  "  Bur- 
groves'*  on  its  presentation.  Rachel's  revival  of  the 
tragedies  of  Comeille  awi^entxl  an  Interest  in  the 
claraio  style,  and  Poniard,  observing  the  current  of 
popular  taste,  appeared  with  his  drama  of"  Luor^." 
Augier  followed  the  lead  of  Ponsard,  with  a  better 
coQUoand  of  the  style,  versification,  and  language  of 
the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  oentoiy.  His  plvf  of 
"  La  Cigue  "  was  nrodaoed  at  the  Odton  In  1814  with 
success,  pleasing  the  public  not  more  because  it  con- 
formed to  the  canons  of  the  classic  French  dramatists 
than  because,  f^though  the  scene  was  in  ancient  Attica, 
the  psyehological  theme  was  essentially  modern,  that 
of  a  delwuchee  redeemed  by  the  power  of  love.  This 
gracctiit  comedy  not  only  rendered  the  young  author 
&moa8.  but  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  domi- 
nant school.  Hie  second  acted  play,  "  XJa  homme  de 
bien,"  delineating  the  character  of  a  Belf-decei\'ing 
hypocrite,  was  brought  out  in  the  following  year.  In 
1848  Augier  produced  "  L'Aventuri^re,"  m  which 
the  influence  of  the  romantio  school  is  apparent,  a 
dnma  representing  the  arts  bf  an  ad^wituress  wno 
sought  to  ensnare  in  marriage  a  Spanish  hidalgo. 
The  piay  is  considered  bv  many  his  masterpiece,  es- 
pecially in  the  polished  form  tl-at  the  author  gave  it 
ten  years  before  his  death.  »*  Gabrielle  "  (1849),  hav- 
ing for  its  subject  a  wife  of  wavering  virtue  recnlled 
to  tier  duty,  won  for  him  the  Monthyon  prize  of  the 
Academy.  "L'Habit  vert"  is  a  witty  proverb  that 
he  wrote  with  AlfVed  de  lltuBset.  ^'  Le  Joueur  de 
flute  "  (1850),  has  it«  soene  in  classic  Greece,  and  was 
intended  as  a  companion  piece  to  "  La  CiguS."  From 
this  time  all  his  more  ambitious  dramas  were  in 
prom.  "  Diane,"  written  in  1852,  tor  Bachel,  was 
not  very  suooeasnil.  "  PhiliberM,"  is  a  pleasing  pict- 
ure of  the  eighteenth  century  in  verse.  "  Pierre  de 
touche  "  (1858),  shows  the  evil  eflects  of  sudden 
wealth,  and  "  Oendro  do  Monsieur  Poirier,"  iit  a 
witty  satire  on  the  social  ambitions  of  successful  mer- 
chants. In  his  later  works  Augier  is  the  censor  of 
Parisian  morals,  scourging  the  striking  evils  of  mod- 
em society  witn  pitilesit  severity.  "Xe  Mariage  de 
Olympe"  (1866),  was  intended  as  a  counterblast  to 
the  "Dame  aux  Camillas "  of  Alexander  Dumas 
flis.  The  Academy  recognized  his  services  to  morality 
by  making  him  a  member  in  1857.  "  Les  Lionnes 
pauvrea"  (1658)  and  "Beau  mariage*'  (1859)  are 
pictures  of  ambitious  and  avarioious  marriages.  The 
former  play  was  forbidden  by  the  censorship  as  im- 
moral, and  W08  only  liberated  by  the  intervention  of 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon.  "Les  EffVontis "  exhibits 
a  swindling  speculator  who  carries  out  his  schemes 
by  the  purchased  support  of  the  press.  The  insinu- 
ation against  the  journalistic  profession  caused  much 
comment.  "  Lo  Fils  de  Gibover"  (1862)  holds  up  to 
scorn  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Legitimists  in  mingling 
politics  with  religion.  This  piece  gave  rise  to  more 
stir  and  controversy  than  any  other  modern  play. 
Augier  secured  another  triumph  in  1864  with  "  Haitre 
Gnlrin,"  whioh  was  succeoded  in  1868  by  "  Paul  For- 
estier."  "  Lions  et  Senards  "  (1869),  cnntains  por- 
traita  of  the  Due  de  Homy,  Loui:«  Veuillot,  and  the 
millionaire  Mires.  "  Matlume  Oaverlet "  (1876)  treats 
of  divorce,  and  "  Lea  Fourchambault  '*  (1878),  of  the 
fiite  of  illogttimate  children.  niBlastyaarawerespent 


in  recasting  and  rewriting  his  plays.  Augier  was 
made  a  Senator  of  the  Empire  in  1670,  but  was  pre- 
vented bv  the  war  from  taking  his  seat. 

Ball,  Jam,  an  Irish  explorer,  oom  in  Dublin  in  1618 ; 
died  in  I^ondon,  Oct.  81, 1689.  Altliough  a  Catholic, 
be  was  edooated  at  Cambridge.  He  joined  the  Irish 
bar,  was  assistant  poor  law  commissioner  during  the 
famine,  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1 858, 
and  made  a  mark  as  the  advocate  of  an  advanced  lana 
policy.  In  1856-'58  he  woa  Under-Secretaty  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  Falmerston's  Government.  BeAis- 
ing  to  take  sides  with  the  Papacy  agiunst  Piedmont 
on  the  Itelian  quei^tion,  he  was  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1858  through  the  oppoution  of  the  priests. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  exploration  of  Switzer- 
land, and  afterward  made  botanical  researches  in 
Morocco,  Peru,  Patagonia,  Tenariffe,  and  other 
mountainous  re^ns.  He  publiafaed  the  standard 
"  Alfdne  GnideT'  (8  vols.,  1860-'«6),  and  "  Tour  in 
Morocco  and  the  Great  Atlaa." 

Barbey  d'Avrevilly,  Jules  AmtfUfti  a  French  author, 
bom  in  8t.-Bauveur-lc-Vicomte,  Manche,  Nov.  2, 
1808;  died  in  Paris,  April  28,  1889.  He  pubUshed 
unsaooeaBful  pamphlete  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, returned  to  bis  province,  where  he  oontribiSed 
to  the  press,  and  after  twenty  years  reappearad  at  the 
capital  as  a  writer  of  caustic  criticisms  in  the  "  Pays," 
an  essayist,  and  a  novelist.  His  first  successful  book 
was  "  Bnimmel  ct  le  dandyisme."  In  his  most  cele- 
brated romance,  "line  vielle  maitresse"  (1861),  he 
mingles  religious  zeal  with  immorality  in  strange  con- 
fusion. "PEnsorcelfe  "  (1854)  is  a  romance.  A 
oollection  of  bis  critical  studies  was  published  under 
the  title  "  Le»  CEuvres  et  lee  faommes  "  (1841).  His 
"  Pritre  mari^,"  a  novel,  was  condemned  oy  the 
Church  censors.  He  was  an  ardent  Royalist.'  His 
a^le  and  Utenur  position  found  more  recognition  in 
his  last  years,  when  some  of  the  younger  writera  paid 
him  the  respect  due  to  the  founder  of  a  school,  than 
when  his  powers  were  at  their  bett. 

Blaohibn,  Lord,  an  Englieh  t-tatesman,  bom  in  1611 ; 
died  Nov.  21,  1889.  He  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Sir 
Frederick  L.  Rc^rs,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, was  called  to  the  t>ar  in  18SS,  became  a  fi-equent 
contributor  to  the  press,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "  Guardian  "  newspaper  in  1846,  and  in  the  same 
Tear  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Landx  and 
Emigration.  Sir  Henry  Rogcm,  who  aucoeeded  to  hia 
fiithei's  titie  and  la^  estates  in  1861,  received  sev- 
eral appcdntments  in  connection  with  eol(mial  affltirs, 
and  in  1859  was  made  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  Palmemton's  Govern- 
ment. He  retired  in  1871,  with  the  rank  of  Privy 
Councilor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Blachford. 

Blanohazd,  Edward  Lamaii,  an  English  litthateur, 
bom  in  1820 :  died  in  London,  Sept.  5,  1883,  He 
was  the  son  ot  William  Blanchard,  an  actor.  Before 
he  was  twenty  yearn  old  he  produced  thirty  dramas 
and  farces.  At  the  age  of  tw  enty-one  he  edited  a 
short-lived  weekly,  entitled  "  Cluimben>'s  London 
Journal,"  and  wrote  "  The  Artful  Dodger,"  apopa- 
tar  fiiroe.  For  thir^-flve  Tws  he  compoaed  tiia 
pantomimes  tor  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  addition  to 
many  other  dramatic  pieces,  he  edited  Dugdale's 
"  England  "  and  WillouKf'by's  Shakspcare 
wrote  guide-book-tj  two  novels  entitled  "  femple 
Bar  "  and  "  Man  without  a  Destiny,"  and  "  The  Car- 
pet Bog  and  Sketch-Book " ;  contributed  to  the 

Kriodicol  presa,  and  for  some  time  edited  the  "  New 
ndon  Magazine."  From  1868  till  his  death  he  waa 
on  the  staffof  the  "Daily  Telegraph." 
«  Botteaiiil,  Qdovanni,  an  Italian  musician,  born  in 
Crema,  Lombardy,  Dec.  24,  1821;  died  in  Palma. 
July  ft,  1689.  Hie  father  was  a  darionetist,  and  his 
uncle  waa  a  priest  and  first  violinist  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Crema.  In  18H  Giovanni  obtained  a  fne  scholar- 
ship in  the  conservatory  of  Milan.  In  1840  he  made 
hia  defiut  in  Crema,  and  hi^  fame  as  a  double-bass 
player  spread  throughout  Italy.  Subsequently  ho 
went  to  the  UoiCed  Statea,  where  he  remained  until 
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1858,  vith  the  exccptioD  of  1849,  vhen  he  made  hia 
flret  appearanco  in  London  at  a  concort  of  the  Mueioal 
Union,  He  frequently  played  at  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, at  Junien'B*  promenade  conoerte,  and  at  the 
popular  conoertB  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
played  on  a  throe-Btrinied  bans  viol,  and  used  a  bow 
Tilce  that  for  a  violoncello.  His  wonderful  t'eaXs  u|K>n 
this  cumbrous  instrument  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
08  a  virtuoso,  and  he  was  called  the  "  Paganini  of  the 
double  bass."  He  wai  a  ^lood  conductor,  and  directed 
the  Italian  opera  in  Pans  from  1855  till  1867,  and 
afterward  hold  the  same  post  in  Cairo,  where  he 
brought  out  Verdi's  "Alda-"  Dec.  24,  1871.  He 
wrote  pieces  for  the  display  of  his  own  technique,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  operas,  one  of  which,  "  Ali 
Babfl,"  was  first  represented  in  London  in  1071.  He 
also  wrote  avmplionies,  overtures,  Ron^ia,  and  a  can- 
tata, "  The  (rarden  of  Olivet,"  composed  for  the  Nor- 
wich, Eneland,  Festival  of  1887.  His  "  Method"  for 
the  double  bass  is  a  standard  work  of  instruction. 

BoaTols,  Edward  Flejdell,  an  Enfilish  statesman,  bom 
in  1S18:  died  in  London,  Dec.  16,  1889.  He  was  a 
son  of  tlie  Earl  of  Radnor,  received  ills  education  at 
Cambridge,  and,  soon  after  graduating  in  1838,  en- 
tered public  life  as  a  secretarv  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  in  the  following 
year  wau  elected  to  Parliament,  representing  the  con- 
stituency of  Kilmarnock  till  1S74.  He  was  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1850- 
'52,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  186B, 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1855-'5e,  Church 
Estates  Oommissioner  in  1859-'65,  and  from  ISSS  one 
of  the  ocolesiastical  commiasionera  fbr  England.  He 
came  into  oonJliet  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  tne  question 
of  the  Irish  University  bill,  was  defeated  at  the  next 
general  election,  and  subsequently  became  manager 
of  financial  companies,  and,  aa  chairman  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Foreign  Bondholders,  contributed  to  the 
at^ustment  of  the  Turkish  and  Spanish  debta  and 
those  of  other  oountries. 

Biadlayj  Edwoid)  an  English  author,  bom  in  Kidder- 
minster m  18'27 ;  died  m  October,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Durham  University  in  1850j  took  orders 
in  the  English  Church,  and  was  sucoessively  incum- 
bent of  Bobbini;n>3n,  rector  of  Denton  and  then  of 
Stretton,  and  vicar  of  Lenton  from  1883.  Among 
his  works,  which  were  signed  with  the  pen-name  of 
"Cuthbert  Bede,"  ore  the  "Curate  ot^  Granston," 
"  Tour  in  Tartan  Land."  "  The  Rook's  Garden,"  and 
"  Matins  and  Mutton^."  The  most  celebrated  one  is 
"The  Adventures  of  Verdant  Green,"  a  humorous 
picture  of  student  litb  at  Oxford  (1654). 

Bright,  John,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  Roch- 
dale, Lancashire,  Nov.  16, 1811 ;  died  there,  March 
27,  1889.  His  family  had  been  for  generations  Quak- 
ers and  non -conformists.  His  &ther  had  worked  as 
a  weaver  at  six  shill- 
ings a  week  until  two 
years  before  the  birth 
of  John,  when  he  pur- 
chased an  old  cotton 
mill  and  entered  upon 
the  business  of  cotton 
manufacture.  In  this 
be  prospered  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture wealth  for  his 
eleven  children.  As 
they  arrived  at  suit- 
able age,  oiler  slight 
school  mg,  the  tions 
were  taken  into  the 
business.  John,  who^ 
was  a  very  delicate 
boy,  received  a  com- 
mon English  educa- 
tion, ondsuld,  in  later 
life,  that  while  he  had 
BometimeH  regretted  not  having  been  kept  longer  at 
school,  at  the  time  it  wits  a  irreut  relief  to  be  allowed 
to  come  homo  and  go  to  work  with  his  father.  "While 


be  had  acquired  no  knowledge  of  olauic  autbon,  the 
love  of  good  reading  had  been  encouraged,  and  while 
very  young  he  must  ha%'e  imbibed  ftT>m  Milton— 
whoec  poetry  he  knew  by  heart,  although  he  caml  lit- 
tle for  his  prose — the  spirit  of  classic  lore.  With  the 
Bible,  especially  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  poetx 
and  prophets,  he  was  very  lamiliar.  His  other  read- 
ing was  uncritical  and  prmcipally  for  the  loftjaoc  rif 
sentiment.  He  brought  many  obscure  authors  into 
notice  by  quoting  from  them  in  his  epeeches,  throw- 
ing the  magnetism  of  his  fervid  eloquence  and  pure, 
resonant  voice  over  their  earnest  but  often  inele^tly 
exprcased  sentiment.  He  said  once,  in  answer  to  i 
question,  "  If  you  come  across  a  quotation  in  out 
apeech  of  mine  which  you  don't  recognize,  it  is  pitil>- 
ably  George  Wilheris."  Of  Shakespeare  Mr-  Bright 
Mud :  It  is  tme,  I  don't  read  him.  The  dialogn 
spoils  him  for  me.  The  break  from  sentence  to  sen- 
tence, the  question  and  answer,  tlie  continual  inter- 
ruption of  toe  thouzht,  divert  the  attention  and  im- 
MIT  the  interest.  The  flow  of  thought  is  not  sustBinei 
The  style  goes  to  pieces."  Toward  the  American 
poet  Whittier  Mr.  Bright  felt  many  drawings  be«de 
those  of  admiration  for  the  Saxon  simplicity  of  his 
style.  They  were  both  of  tho  sect  that  n»d  suffered 
much  for  conscience'  sake,  they  both  loved  and  de- 
fended the  right,  they  both  were  atirred  by  strong  n- 
ligiouB  feeling.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think' what  t  jot 
John  Bright  found  in  the  poetrv  of  Whittier,  u3 
what  on  exponent  Whittier  touna  in  Bright.  One 
evening,  at  a  dinner-purtv,  Mr.  Bright  ledted  the 
whole  of  "  Snow-Bound ''  to  the  company,  and  fin- 
ished the  night  by  repeating  short  poems  all  the  waf 
home  to  the  lady  who  "gave  him  s  lift."  He  wis 
especiallv  interested  in  books  of  travel  in  his  joa^ 
days,  and  the  first  time  that  he  ever  spoke  in  public 
it  was  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  lecturer  for  a 
course  on  the  Holy  Land.  So  greatly  did  those  inter 
est  him  that  two  or  three  years  later  he  visited,  dnr- 
ing  two  vacations,  with  money  earned  by  liis  ova 
industry,  Syria,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  and 
embodied  the  result  of  his  observations  in  ■  series  of 
lectures,  which  he  read  in  his  own  town  with  marked 
success.  Meantime,  he  had  appeared  as  a  lectureron 
temporanoe,  and  from  this  time  he  spoke  fluently 
on  questions  of  the  day.  At  first  he  wrote  hisspeec^M. 
committed  them,  and  rehearsed  them  after  working- 
hours  in  the  mill  to  an  audience  of  one,  a  workmaa 
who  was  unsparing  of  his  criti<dsm.  But  as  titm 
questions  began  to  move  him  more  deeply,  a  mtrvel- 
ous  power  over  people  beMn  to  reveal  itself,  and  the 
orator,  the  greatest  that  England  was  to  produce  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  found  his  voice,  and  threw 
away  written  words  forever.  In  his  longest  speeches, 
in  after  time,  he  had  but  slight  notes  for  reference. 
In  1S38  Mr.  Bright  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Atiti- 
Corn-Low  movement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
ii-isional  committee  of  the  League,  organized  in  Uuh 
Chester,  wrote  an  elaborate  reply  to  ttie  Proteclioniat 
member  for  Oldham,  and  in  speeches  denounced  the 
Cora  Laws  as  "  the  curse  of  the  factory  system."  In 
1839  he  married  Elizabeth  Priestraan,  of  Newcastle, 
but  after  two  years  the  young  wife  died.  In  speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  enter  upon  the  long 
and  intense  struggle  against  the  Cora  Laws  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  the  founder  of  the  movement  that  finally  re- 
sulted in  their  ubolishment,  Mr.  Bright  said:  "M 
that  time  I  was  at  Leamington,  and  on  the  dav  when 
Mr.  Cobden  called  on  mc— for  ho  happened  to  bo 
there  at  the  same  time  on  a  visit  to  some  relaCioiLi— I 
was  in  Uie  depth  of  grief,  I  might  almnst  say  of  de- 
spair, for  the  light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  wu  a- 
tiuguished.  All  that  was  left  on  eaith  of  my  vomi^ 
wife,  except  the  memory  of  a  sainted  life  and  or  ■  too 
brief  happineas,  was  lying  still  and  cold  in  the  cham- 
ber above  us.  Air.  Cobden  called  on  me  as  ray  fivnl, 
and  addre.-«od  me,  aa  you  might  suppose,  with  *of^' 
of  condolenoe.  After  a  time  he  looKed  up  and  s»a: 
'  There  are  thousands  of  homes  In  Ensland  it  titii 
mouient  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  dy- 
ing of  hunger.  Now,  when  the  firat  paroxysm  of  your 
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pief  is  part,  I  would  advise  you  to  oome  with  mo. 
and  we  will  never  rest  till  tbe  Com  Law  is  repealed.'  " 
From  this  time  Ur.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  were  iu- 
timate  tnenda  and  powerful  allies.  In  April,  1848,  nt 
a  bv-olection,  Mr,  Brijjht  stood  ua  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  for  tbe  city  of  Durham.  He  was  defeated 
by  Lord  DucgomioD,  a  Conservative  and  Protection- 
ist, but  Dimgannou  was  tmscated  on  petition,  and  iit 
the  election  that  followed  Mr.  Brii^ht  was  returned 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-eight.  He  continued  to  rep- 
retwQt  Durham  until  1947,  when  he  was  re- 
turned for  Manchester.  In  1867  his  oppo- 
eition  to  tbe  ware  with  Eusiaia  (1854-'55) 
and  China  (1S57)  cost  him  his  seat;  but 
Birmingham  immediately  returned  him  end 
continued  him  until  his  death.  He  made 
hLi  maiden  speech  in  Parliament  on  Mr. 
Ewart's  motion  for  extending  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade.  As  an  orat/>r,  be  was 
natnrsl,  earnest,  and  without  artifice.  Hid 
power  lay  in  the  use  of  pure  English  by  a 
mao  imhned  with  a  fervid  enthusiasm  for 
the  caoso  he  believed  in,  aad  his  voice  had 
stKh  quiet  yet  resonant  clearness  that  its 
bell-like  tones  reached  the  most  distant 
bearer.  He  was  always  rather  an  advocate 
of  Che  cause  of  the  workmg  classes  than  a 
systematic  expounder  of  abf  tract  principles 
CH  commercial  economy.  He  proposed  to 
mpply  the  remedy  of  free  trade  in  land  to 
toe  state  of  things  that  produced  the  Irish 
fiimine.  He  appealed,  unsucceesfully,  tor 
the  dispatoh  of  a  royal  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  India,  and  he 
was  appointed  one  of  a  select  oommittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  otHcial  solariefl.  He  co-operated 
with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  movement  that  he  sought  to 
create  in  favor  of  financial  reform.  In  1851  he  voted 
with  those  who  attempted  to  censure  Lord  Palmer- 
stoD  in  the  Pacifico  affair,  and  in  1852  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  tbe  welcome  ^von  to  Eosauth  by 
the  advanced  Liberals  of  Lancashire.  On  the  tbimo- 
tion  of  the  fli^  Derby  ministr>',  Mr.  Bright  was 

grominent  in  that  temporary  re-orgonizalion  of  tho 
om-Law  League  which  the  acceptance  of  fW  trade 
hj  the  new  Government  rendered  unnecessary.  From 
1817  to  1868  hia  sneeches  were  on  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  disestablishment,  and  the  land  question.  lie 
held  that  an  EnglLshman  or  an  Irishman  might  dis- 
cuss what  form  of  government  he  chose  to  live  under, 
and  said  that  when  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  re- 
stricted by  Government,  measures  should  also  be 
passed  that  secured  hia  welfare.  He  oppoHod  taxes  on 
knowled^  and  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws,  was 
warm  in  his  advocacy  of  the  removal  of  Jewish  disa- 
bilities, and  refused  to  yield  to  Lord  John  BusscU's 
meMures  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
bitterly,  and  almost  alone,  opposed  the  Crimean  War. 
He  opposed  the  whole  Chinese  policy  of  tho  Govern- 
ment and  its  policy  in  making  India  a  port  of  the  em- 
pire, and  held  tliat  the  day  must  come  wlicn  India 
would  separate  from  England.  In  1858-'59  the  Ee- 
form  movement  called  out  all  Mr.  Bright's  energies. 
He  spoke  frequently  in  various  cities,  and  denounced 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Tories  as  excluding  the  workins 
classes,  who  oould  not  be  much  longer  kept  out  oT 
their  natnnil  rights.  But  while  in  this  debate  he  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  "  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
refonn,"  he  denied  that  he  was  antagonistic  to  the 
sovereign.  Mr.  Bright  warmly  supported  Mr,  Glad- 
stone's course  fiivoring  Cobde'n's  commercial  treaty 
between  France  and  England.  He  said  the  treaty 
was  a  spot  of  light  in  much  European  darkness, 
a  great  measure  of  justice  to  England,  a  great  meas- 
ure of  friendship  to  France.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
seftxion  in  which  this  subject  was  discussed  (1860) 
Mr,  Bright  made  one  of  the  longest  and  moat  pbwer- 
f\il  speeches  he  ever  made  in  Parliament,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Palmerston'a  proposition  to  strengthen 
the  national  defenses  at  enormous  additional  oosL 
TOL.  XXJX.  12  A 


Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  for  the  repoal  of  tho  paper 
duty  again  found  Mr.  Bright  in  the  front  rank  of  ita 
advocates,  in  favor,  as  alwoAS,  of  the  rights  of  a  free 

ale  and  a  free  press.  During  the  ciVil  war  in  the 
sd  States.  Mr.  Brurht  was  not  only  the  firm 
friend  of  the  National  Government,  from  first  to  last 
(altliough  financialty  a  sufieror  through  the  loss  of 
Southern  cotton,  and  a  witness  of  the  impoverish- 
ment from  that  cause  in  Lancashire),  but  some  of  hia 
greatest  speeches  were  made  to  dutead  what  he  called 
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"  the  only  just  war  in  the  century."  While  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  exhibiting  hia  astounding  ignorance  by 
such  utterances  as  hia llias  Americana  m  Nuoe,"  * 
and  Englishmen  of  all  degrees  of  prominence  were  ex- 
pressing unfriendly  sentiments,  Mr.  Bright  was  mak- 
ing in  Parliament  one  of  liis  most  powerful  ^eas 
a^inat  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Roebuck  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  Southern  Oonfederaoy.  At  the  close,  ho 
implored  the  House  that  England  "  might  not  lift  her 
hand  or  voioe  in  aid  of  the  moat  stupendous  act  of 
guilt  that  history  had  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind." His  energies  were  next  exerted  against  tho 
evils  of  the  land  and  territorial  system  of  England,  in 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  death  peniUty,  and 
arguing  agjunst  the  Permissive  bill.  lie  denounced 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Eyre  in  the  Jamaica  massa- 
cre, and  was  a  member  oi  the  committee  formed  to 

i)roRecute  him.  The  only  time  that  voice  snd  heart 
ailed  him  was  when  he  rose,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  to  pay  tribute  to  his  friend  in  the  House. 
In  broken  tones,  ho  said :  "  I  little  knew  how  muoh  I 
loved  him  until  1  found  that  I  had  lo^t  him,'^  and  sat 
down  overcome.  In  1865  Mr.  Bright  advocated  an 
extension  of  the  sufilrago,  and  one  of  his  longest  and 
most  memorable  speeches  was  made  when  the  Eeform 
bill  was  again  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Bright  labored  with  all  his  atrenirth. 
With  argument,  wit,  sarcasm — drawn  olten  from  "  The 
Biglow  Papers " — he  pleaded  the  cause  that  was 
finally  triumphant.  In  the  couree  of  the  discussion 
some  Liberals  broke  away  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Bright  pronouncwl  a  eulogy  upon 
him,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Who  is  there  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  equals  him  in  knowledge  of  ell  po- 
litical questions?  Who  equals  him  in  earnestness) 
Who  equals  him  in  eloquence!  Who  equals  him  in 
courage  and  fidelity  to  his  convictions?  If  these 
gentlemen  who  say  they  will  not  follow  him  have  any 
one  who  is  his  equal,  let  them  show  him.  If  they 
can  point  out  any  statesman  who  can  add  dignity  and 
grandeur  to  the  stature  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  let  them 
produce  him."    Among  the  causes  for  whidb  Mr. 


•  BsU  Peter  of  the  North  to  Pan!  of  tho  South.  '  Ton  mnst 
not  hire  your  workmen  for  llle,  but  by  tbe  month,  no  I  do.' 
Bail)  Paaforihe  Souih  to  Teter  oftho  North,  'I  w]II  hire  loy 
workmen  as  I  please.'   And  they  fell  to  flgbttng." 
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Bright  had  labored  most  eBmestlr  waa  that  of  Ireland 
in  iiB  many  phases,  and,  although  he  had  a  dislike  of 
offloeand  desired  to  "live  amou^his  own  people," 
Buch  pt«8eure  was  broueht  apon  him  when  Mr.  Olad- 
Btone  was  made  Prime  Minister,  that  he  accepted  the 
preaidenqy  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  gnat  Liberal 
teadera  woi^ed  toeetber  for  Iriah  Chonh  disestab- 
liahment,  and  for  the  Iriah  land  bill,  antill  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's removal  from  office.  When  he  was  restored, 
Hr.  Bright  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Dnohy  Lan- 
caster, a*d  in  1881  lie  saw  the  Irish  land  bill  passed. 
In  1882  he  retired  from  office  because  be  conld  not 
comitenaooe  tiie  poititioQ  of  Gladstone  and  the  Gov- 
eroroent  in  ordering  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 
Ho  had  always  opposed  the  war  with  Egypt,  and 
though  it  cost  him  deep  sorrow,  he  did  not  lalter  in 
what  he  conceived  his  dutj'.  The  Eet'onn  CtnTeretuM 
at  Leeds  brought  him  agam  before  the  public,  and  in 
fltvoring  the  bill  he  spoke  stronaly  npim  tbe  neoes- 
aity  of  cnitailing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  188S  it  beoame  evident  that  Mr.  Bright  was  parting 
flrom  his  old  colleagues  on  other  points.  He  deolsred 
against  the  enlai^ment  of  the  empire,  and  pro- 
nouDoed  the  scheme  of  imperial  federation  "  childish 
and  absurd."  A  year  later,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  in  two  important  bitlSj  one  to  secure  home 
rule  for  Ireland  and  the  other  for  land  purchase,  Mr. 
Bright  dissented  from  the  measures,  but  before  bis 
death  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone  exchanged  mesaagos  of 
Mendship  and  enteem,  and  In  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
Hr.  Qladstone  pronounced  a  ilttiag  and  beautiful 
eokwry  upon  him  after  he  had  paMsd  awaj.  Mr. 
Elf  a  body  was  foUow«d  \a  a  largo  concoutve  of 
~  as  by 


working  people,  as  wdl  as  by  representativea  of 

other  (uasse»,  to  his  grave  in  the  Quaker  huriaU 
ground.  His  second  wife  had  died  several  years  be- 
fore, but  his  seven  children  were  by  hia  bedside  at 
"One  Ash,"  the  home  of  his  later  yeara.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  work  that  Mr.  Bright  aooocopliBhed  can 
not  be  furly  made  unless  we  remember  that,  great  as 
it  was,  it  was  done  in  spite  of  a  delicate  oonaUtotion 
and  repeated  attacks  of  ilmeas.  He  was  several  times 
oompelled  to  seek  a  more  genial  climate.  He  was 
ehosen  Lord  Sector  of  the  Universi^  of  Glasgow  in 
November,  1880.  His  "  Speeches  on  Qoestioiia  of 
Pubtta  Policy  "  {i  vols.)  were  publisbod  in  1S08,  and 
hia  Life  and  Speeches,"  with  portraits  of  hia  oon- 
temporarioB,  by  George  B.  Smith  (6  vols.),  in  1884. 

Bttadkmann,  Johana  Benhard,  Bishop  of  Mbnster, 
bom  near  MUnster,  Feb.  4, 1818 ;  di&d  in  Monster, 
April  S4. 1889.  He  went  through  a  course  of  theology, 
and  in  1888  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  was  oonsa- 
(ffated  Bishop  of  Mfinster  in  1870,  and  was  one  of  the 
meet  combative  of  the  prelates  at  the  time  of  the 
Culturkampf.  Uavine  been  several  times  fined  for 
contravention  of  the  Mav  laws,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office  in  18Y6,  and  only  escaped  expnldon  by  vol- 
ODtaiy  exile.  Katlring  to  a  village  in  Holland,  close 
to  hia  diooeee,  he  contlnacd,  it  was  said,  to  dirent  it 
Boaretly.  He  uus  passed  eight  years  and  a  hal^  and, 
aftAr  the  reviaion  of  the  May  laws,  was  recalled  with 
tii9  Other  bishops. 

BBoUigfaam  and  Ohandoe,  Biohard  PLurrAonrs* 
Cahfbill  Tkmple  NDosirr  Brtdobs  Ciiahdob  Grbh- 
viLU,  Duke  ot'  bom  Sept  10, 1828 ;  died  March  2S, 
1889.  He  sat  m  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Con- 
servative from  1846  till  1S57.  In  1861  he  suooeeded 
to  the  &mily  titles  and  estates.  He  was  remarkably 
active  and  diligent  in  public  aS^TS,  holding  the  offices 
saccessively  ot  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  Lord  Present  of  tiie  Privy  Coundl, 
Secretory  of  State  for  the  Ctdonies,  and  Governor  of 
Madras.  He  leffc  no  male  descendant,  and  by  his 
death  the  titles  to  the  dukedoms  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos  and  the  earldom  of  Nugent  in  the  Irish  peer- 
age become  extinct,  while  that  of  £arl  of  Temple  de- 
scends under  certain  restrictions  to  his  nephew,  Will- 
iam Stephen  Gare-LanetoD. 

Oabanel,  Akxaadiei  a  French  painter,  bom  in  Mont- 

gillier,  Sept.  28,  18^;  died  in  Paris,  July  28,1889. 
e  studied  under  Picot,  and  began  exhibiting  bibli- 


cal paintings  in  1844.  His"  Apotbeodsof  St-Loma," 
"  Phedra,''^ "  VeUeda,"  "  Giaoomina,"  "  Thamar," 
and  other  works  in  their  oompoaition  gave  evidenoa 
of  talent,  but  their  roseate  color  and  aoft  treatnBenL 
alike  remote  from  the  severity  of  the  daaaioal  adiool 
and  the  naturalism  of  the  youngor  painters,  were  tlie 
subject  of  a  long  eritioal  ctntroversy.  Oabanel  had 
mauy  pupils,  some  of  whom  became  hb  dtsdi^, 
while  others,  like  Bastien -Lepage,  openly  renonnoea 
his  teachings.  In  1866  his"  CSristian  Martyr"  guncd 
the  flt«t-clus  medal.  He  waa  choaen  Horace  Vemet's 
aocooasor  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  About  1861 
he  turned  from  hiatorical  sutgeote  and  devoted  hino- 
sell'  to  portraits,  becoming  tiie  &vorite  p^ter  of  tb« 
wealthy,  being  remarkably  sucoeasfril  in  fixing  typea 
of  counteoanoe,  in  arranging  drapery,  and  in  induing 
hia  sitteta  with  an  air  of  ariatocnibe  elesanoe.  He 
received  tbe  medal  of  honor  in  1865  for  bia  porfcrut 
of  Mme.  de  Qanay,  and  one  of  tboae  avrardod  at  tiw 
Expositicmof  1878. 

(main,  Bansdsttoi  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  Id  Qm- 
pello,  near  Pavia,  Jan.  28,  1826 ;  died  near  Naples, 
Aug.  8,  1889.  His  father,  a  surgeon,  and  aeveral  of 
his  orothers  lost  their  lives  in  the  revolutionary  cam- 
paign of  1848,  in  which  he  also  took  an  active  part  as 
a  conspirator  and  a  volunteer,  hastemng  mm  hm 
studies  in  tiie  DniveiBity  of  Zttrioh  to  join  the  rini^ 
agidnat  the  Auatrians.  In  1861  he  went  into  exile, 
and  resided  in  Piedmont  tlU  the  time  of  the  French 
interventioa  in  1869.  when  lie  took  up  arms  again  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country,  fighting  as  an  officer 
of  the  Alpine  Btflea.  He  waa  not  ooe  of  thow  who 
rested  wiUi  the  results  ot  tbe  pMoe  ct  ViJiaAaam, 
bnt  joined  the  tiiousond  patriots  who  deaoended  mi 
Bidly  in  1860  and  attempted  to  resone  that  provinoa 
from  Bourbon  rule.  Boui  he  and  bis  brother  Eniioo 
nuned  distincti<m  at  the  b^le  ctf  Calatiflmi,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Palermo  he  reoeived  a  severe  wound  In 
the  leg.  Notwithstuiding  his  wound,  he  aoeepted  • 
mandate  from  the  diatricT  of  Brivio,  in  the  provisoe 
of  Como,  as  a  depu^  in  the  first  Italian  Paniament, 
vhioh  was  convoked  St  Naplee  on  Feb.  18, 1861.  Al- 
though not  till  several  rears  later  did  he  definitely 
take  leave  of  his  Bepubncan  principlee  to  accept  tbe 
constitutional  monarchy,  following  tbe  lead  ot  his 
friend  Dupretis,  yet  he  voted  enthnsiaatkallj  on  FeK 
26  for  the  decree  inviting  Victor  Emanuel  to  aooept 
the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italv.  From  that 
time,  in  the  political  arena  and  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Cairoli  waa  one  of  the  foremost  championa  of  Italian 
independence.  He  bore  arma  in  the  Itentino  !n  186S 
and  at  Honterotondo  in  1867,  and  was  at  Garibaldi** 
disastrous  detbot  at  Mentona.  When  the  licft  came 
into  power  in  1876,  CairoU  had  become  a  supporter 
of  the  monarchy  as  the  guardian  of  libcr^.  When 
Parliament  met  on  March  7, 1878,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Dmberto  to  the  throne,  he  was  elected 
Frerident  of  the  Chamber,  and  a  ftw  daya  later,  on 
tbe  resignation  of  the  Denretis  ministry,  he  was  in- 
vited to  form  a  Cabinet.  The  new  ministry,  of  which 
be  was  president  without  a  portfolio,  was  composed 
mostly  of  men  without  ministerial  experience,  with 
Count  Corti  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foret;in 
AfiUrs.  When  oil  the  members  resigned  on  Oct  S3, 
Curoli  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reoonstitnting 
the  Cabinet.  On  Nov.  17,  when  the  King  and  Queen, 
aocompanied  h^  the  Prime  Minister,  were  driving 
into  Naples,  Giovanni  Pasaonanti  spranff  at  the  car- 
riage and  attempted  to  stab  King  Umoerto  with  a 
dagger.  Cairoli  throw  himself  forward  and  seized  the 
kiufo,  which  onlv  scratched  the  skin  of  the  King,  but 
made  a  deep  gaan  in  his  own  fiesh.  Tbe  Chambeia 
jtnned  in  the  gratitude  of  the  King,  the  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  of  other  countries  expressed  their  ad- 
miration for  the  deed,  and  tbe  whole  Italian  nation 
exalted  the  brave  minister.  Yet  ovations  could  not 
stay  the  fresh  minifterial  crisis  that  was  precipitated 
by  the  event.  The  hostile  coalition  of  parties  tint 
was  formed  was  not  directed  agunst  Cairoli,  but 

r*nBt  his  colleagues,  whom  he  refused  to  sacrifice, 
declared  against  repreauve  measures  tbatvould- 
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inflinge  on  popular  rights,  uyisff,  on  Dec  S,  that 
the  pooiara  that  sought  the  Kma'a  life  miut  not 
reach  liberty,  of  which  the  King  is  the  most  loTsl  and 
&ithflil  derendar."  On  Dec  11  a  motion  of  oonft- 
denee  in  the  domeslio  policy  of  ibe  Government  was 
lost  by  S67  votes  agiunst  188,  and  the  ministerB  re- 
signed. Six  montlu  later  Cairoli  was  again  called 
npon  to  take  the  direotion  of  a&irs  &om  the  hands 
or  Depretis,  but  in  November,  1879,  he  vaa  oompelled 
to  modify  his  prognunme  and  receive  Bignor  Di^retis 
into  his  Cabinet  as  MMitar  ci  the  ^tailor.  TIm 
Vrmch  tx^aty  witah  Tunis  caused  a  naoticHi  against 
his  ioTwgn  polity  that  bereft  him  henceforward  of  all 

Glitioal  influence.   The  ministiy  rengned  on  Hay 
,  1S81.    For  R  time,  with  his  fiithfU  followers  of 
the  Extreme  Left,  he  took  paurt  in  the  disonsaion  of 

Sablio  worba,  witndrawing  ptadoally  from  poetical 
fe.  Cairoli  was  one  of  tne  most  unbending  adver- 
saries of  the  Vatican,  yet  even  the  derioal  journals 
united  with  the  reat  m  the  Italian  press  in  paying 
tribut«  to  his  lofty  chanuster, 

OnabridM  Piinoesa  Avqubta  Wilhxuoita  Louisa, 
DnehesB  of,  bom  July  S6,  1707:  died  m  London. 
£nsl«id,  April  6,  ISSfl.  She  ma  the  third  duigiiter 
of  tha  Lan4in«Te  Friedrioh  of  UaaK^Oaasel,  and  on 
lAsr  7,  1818,  married  Prince  Adolphns  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  seventh  son  of  King  George  III 
of  England  and  Queen  Charlotte.  In  1619  the  dndi' 
ess  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the  present  Doke  of  Cam- 
bridge, oommander-inHuiief  of  the  BritiBh  army. 
Her  ouier  children  were  the  PrinoesB  Aoguata,  who 
in  1843  mairied  the  Grand-Duke  of  MeoklenDUg- 
Btrelitz,  and  the  Princess  Mary,  bom  in  Hanover  m 
1888,  who  in  1868  married  the  Prince  end  Duke  of 
Teok.  The  Duke  and  DuchesB  of  Cambridge  resided 
at  Kew  after  the  retam  to  England  of  the  duke,  who 
beoanw  popular  then.   He  died  in  18W. 

(kriaret,  Intoliis,  a  Bwlas  statesman,  l)om  In  Geneva, 
April  2, 1818 ;  died  there,  Jan.  S8, 1 669.  He  entered 
pnblio  life  in  1840,  rided  with  James  Fazy  as  an  an- 
iag(»)ist  of  the  Genevan  aristotmw^,  and  when  Foxy 
eountenanced  ^e  claims  of  the  oleiW  when  the  re- 
ligions question  arose  Carteret  Baooeloed  to  the  lead- 
arahip  of  the  Badioal  party.  Although  a  Proteetant 
ot  Huguenot  deeoent,  he  was  prominent  in  founding 
the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Swlturiand  simply  as  a 
wewon  againat  Ultramoacanism.  It  was  he  who 
oluefly  earned  on  tiie  contest  with  Bishop  Mermillod 
that  resulted  in  the  ezpnlsion  of  the  prelate  from 
Bwiss  soil.  From  1870  011  his  death  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  C-onndl  almost  without  a  ba«ak. 
The  educational  law  of  167S  was  drawn  up  by  him, 
and  the  erection  of  the  old  Geneva  Aoadcm^  into  a 
vnivernty  was  his  work.  Differences  with  bis  party 
led  to  hie  b«ng  displaced  tnm  the  control  of  edaoa- 
tional  affiurs  four  yeare  before  bin  death. 

Otdl,  Lord  AdalMrt  Sanj,  an  English  evangelist, 
bom  in  1841 ;  died  in  Canada  in  June,  1889.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  army  till  1S66,  when  he 
teeigned,  and  as  a  mipsionary  endeavored  to  spread 
the  principlee  of  the  Protestant  reli^n  in  variooa 
countries.  He  perished  in  the  waten  of  Lake  On- 
tario while  eroaung  in  «  aall  boat  to  Adeli^nstown, 
where  he  intendedto  hold  meetinin. 

daM^mji  the  pen-name  of  Julea  fflssaB-FIeniT,  a 
French  novelist,  bom  in  Laon  in  1821 ;  died  in  Paris, 
Nov.  6,  1889.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  long  Hat  of 
novels  and  tales,  in  which  were  first  exemplified  the 
prindplee  of  the  realifitio  school  of  fiction.  He  abo 
published  several  works  of  eradition.  Since  1873  he 
bad  been  curator  of  the  B&vres  poroelun  oollection. 

OlaMa.  Antdoe,  a  Belgian  poet,  )>om  in  the  Ha?ae, 
Holland,  May  80, 1616;  died  in  lions,  in  March,  1889. 
He  learned  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  gunsmith  in 
Mona.  He  wrote  an  epiopoem,  "  Qodefroid  de  Bouil- 
lon," whieh  raodved  a  nwdiU  from  the  Hidnant  Bod- 
iti  dea  Lettres  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
But  it  waa  as  a  writer  of  songs  that  he  became  famous. 
His  uncultured  verses,  for  which  he  composed  simple 
but  expreanve  music,  were  animated  by  earnestness 
and  sineeirity  of  sentiment  and  popular  and  pn^reas- 


ive  ideas,  and  placed  him  emcmg  the  first  of  modem 
BODg-writers  by  reaeon  of  their  IreShnees  and  force. 

Otda,  Lambert  de  Sainte)  a  French  politician,  bom  in 
1S27 ;  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  28,  1889.  lie  waa  educated 
ibr  the  legal  profession,  but  abandoned  it  to  engage 
in  political  journalism  as  a  supporter  of  the  Orleans 
Ikmily,  and  became  one  of  their  most  xealous  cham- 
pions and  a  formidable  adveraary  of  the  power  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  AAer  the  fall  of  the  em^dre  he  was 
elected  to  the  Natimuil  Assembly,  and  waa  the  pro- 
moter of  the  vote  declaring  the  extinction  of  the  em- 
pire. He  aided  effldentiy  in  secoring  the  return  of 
the  Orieans  prinoee,  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Conservatives  who  forced  Thiers  to  retire,  labored  to 
effect  a  recondUation  and  union  of  intenwta  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  royal  fimulv,  and  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  Marshal  MacManon,  though  ha 
took  no  part  in  the  attem[>t  of  May  16, 1B77.  ^  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  in  1888,  but  not  allowed  to 
take  his  seat,  and  in  1889  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate. His  splendid  residence  in  Paris  wss  the  so- 
cial rendexvouB  of  the  partiMins  of  the  Comte  de  Paile. 

OroMkfy,  John  Ihaufc  English  educator,  bora  in 
1800 ;  died  in  Chelsea,  April  29, 1889.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  pioneer  in  England  of 
the  monitorial  system  of  teaching,  and  woa  selected 
by  the  British  and  Fordgn  Bchool  Society  to  be  the 
master  of  the  central  school  conducted  by  that  method. 
He  published  the  "  Intelleotual  Calculator"  and  other 
school-books  that  oame  into  general  use,  and  after 
experimenting  with  the  system  of  pnpil-teadiiDj[  that 
displaced  the  monitorial  agency,  and  aiding  in  giving 
it  a  practical  development,  he  retired  about  184£ 

OoididaQO)  inni'J'^  an  Italian  dramatist,  bom  in  Na- 
plee  about  1880  ;  died  there,  April  16,  1889.  His  fint 
play,  "  La  Mosohera  di  cera,*'  waa  susgeeted  by  see- 
iTur  the  oimneof  aglrlintiM  Paris  Hugiu  who  had 
killed  henuf  through  unlbrtunxte  love.  Ten  yeara 
later  he  dramatixea  a  romance  of  Walter  Scott  in 
"  Clara  di  San  Bonano,**  which  was  followed  by  the 
oomedy  of  *'  Bembrandt  in  limiifflia,"  succeenully 

{>rodncod  by  Ceaare  Bosu.  He  Bubaequently  wrote  a 
oag  sucoession  of  dramas,  some  of  which  form  port 
of  Ue  repertory  of  every  lulian  actor  of  note,  includ- 
ing "  On  capitano  del  Peoolo  XV,"  "  Pe^lesi," 
"Hargherita  Sarocohi,"  "  Spagnoletto,"  which  were 
always  greeted  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  when 
presented  in  Naples.  After  scoring  one  of  bis  j^rcat- 
est  suooesaes  with  *'  Maria  Ginditta  Brancati,"  he 
eeased  writing,  and  amused  himself  with  collecting 
eolorod  plaster  figures,  the  prodocto  of  a  decayed  Ne- 
apolitan art,  an  mteresting  group  of  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Muxeum  of  San  Martino. 

Damola,  Jaaqneii  a  French  aotor,  bom  in  the  I^neus, 
Greece,  about  1846  ;  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  17,  1889. 
He  nettled  in  Paris,  and  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  Bartih  Bernhardt,  whom  he  afterward  marri^, 
in  "  La  Dame  aox  Camillas,"  pleaung  the  Psrislana 
with  his  voice,  form,  and  refinement.  He  subse- 
quently created  with  great  success  the  leading  male 
puts  m  "  Mires  ennomia,"  by  Catnlle  Mendos,  and 
"  Ualtre  dea  forges." 

Seibni  Bdariai  von,  a  German  gcol^st,  bom  in 
Berlin,  March  25, 1600:  died  in  Bonn,  Feb.  16,  1889. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  official,  and  prepar^ 
himself  by  studies  at  the  Berlin  Dniversity,  followed 
by  practical  work  in  the  Oovemment  offices  at  Bo- 
chum  and  Essen,  for  the  minemlogical  bnmch  of  the 

Sublia  service,  and  rose  by  regular  promotion  to  be 
irector  of  the  Bhenluh  cool  mines  m  1841,  and  in 
1660  to  be  chief  of  the  Government  mining  service, 
resigning  in  the  following  year.  Be  published  geo- 
It^cal  mope  of  Central  Europe  and  Germany,  ond 
one  on  a  largo  scale  of  the  Rheniuh  Province  and 
Westphalia,  and  wrote  a  work  explanatory  of  tho 
last  named  (i  vola,  1670-'84)  and  one  on  the  nnefUl 
minerals  of  the  Gennan  Empire  (1678). 

De  la  Sue,  Waaen,  an  English  physicist,  bom  on  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  Jan.  18,  1816;  died  in  London, 
April  19,  1689.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
8t  Barbet  Paiis,  and  then  entered  the  house  of 
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Thomas  de  la  Kue  &  Co.^  of  vbich  he  became  senior 
partner  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  from  which  he 
retired  in  1880.  For  many  fears  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  busineeB,  and  he  invented  a  machine  for 
tiie  manufiicture  of  envelopes.  About  1861  he  be- 
came intereated  in  celestial  photo^phy,  and  oon- 
Btmcted  a  reflectine  telescope  with  an  aperture  of  18 
inches  and  a  focal  len;^h  of  10  teet,  with  which  he 
took  photographs  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  have 
not  been  surpassed.  John  Herschel  raid,  if  he  could 
but  once  see  the  planet  itself  as  beautifully  defined  as 
in  Mr,  Ue  la  Bue's  picture  of  Saturn  he  oould  die  con- 
tent His  attention  was  attracted  to  lunar  photog- 
raphy, and  with  improved  apparatus  he  succf«ded  in 
takinz  pictures  of  the  moon  that  have  onlv  been  ex- 
celled by  those  of  Lewis  U.  fiutherford,  of  New 
York.  He  also  made  phot<^frephs  of  the  sun,  and  his 
RQCcesa  in  this  pursuit  gained  for  him  recc^ition  as 
the  ftther  of  lunar  and  solar  pbotogr«|)hy.  In  1860 
he  aooompaDied  the  "Himalaya'*  ezpemtion  to  Spain 
and  obtained  a  series  of  pnotogrspha  of  the  solar 
eclipse  of  July  18.  On  his  return  ne  devised  a  mt- 
orometer  for  the  measurements  of  the  solar  protuber- 
ancea,  and  from  his  results  he  locoted  three  flery 
prominonces  in  the  gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the 
sun.  Uis  results  were  given  in  the  Bakerian  lecture 
before  the  Boyal  Society  in  1363.  He  had  set  up  his 
telescope  at  Cmnford,  near  London,  in  1857,  but  in 
1878  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  and  then  pre- 
sented his  iustrumeniB  to  the  UniverHity  of  Oxford, 
where  it  was  subsequently  emploved  in  dctonnining 
by  means  of  pboto^jdiy  the  distance  of  61  Cygm 
and  other  flzea  stan.  In  1874  he  fitted  up  a  pnvate 
physical  Uboratory,  where,  employing  a  battery  of 
16,000  chloride-of-eilvor  cells,  be  carried  on,  with  Dr. 
Hugo  MtXlIer,  an  elaborate  eoriea  of  researches  on  the 
electrical  discharge.  His  results  were  presented  in  a 
brilliantly  illustrated  lecture  before  tlie  Boyal  luBtl- 
tutioD  in  1881,  entitled  "  The  Phenomena  ot  the  Eloc- 
bie  Discbarste.*'  He  was  President  of  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society  in  1864-'66,  of  the  Chemical 
Society  in  1667  and  1379,  and  Secretary  of  the  Roj'al 
Institution  in  187B-'62.  The  results  of  his  scientific 
irork  were  praented  to  the  Traosaotions  of  the  BoyaL 
the  Chendcol,  Boyal  Astronomical,  and  other  learned 
bodies;  and  with  Bolfinir  Stewart  he  publiahed  "Be- 
searches  on  Solar  Physics.*' 

Donla,  OamtUei  a  French  explorer,  bom  in  Bordes, 
Aveyron,  in  1664;  died  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  early 
in  1889.  He  began  hid  travels  at  the  aze  of  seventeen, 
visiting  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  In 
1885  and  1886  he  studied  the  life  and  language  of  the 
Arabs  in  Morocco,  and  in  Deoember,  18B6,  set  out 
from  the  Canary  Islands  in  a  boat  for  the  coast,  in- 
tending to  explore  unknown  regions  in  the  western 
.Sahara.  He  was  captured  by  the  Moors  and  threat- 
ened with  death,  escaping  only  by  proteasing  Islamism 
and  jolninfT  one  of  the  tnbes,  with  which  he  explored 
remote  parts  of  the  desert,  as  Ha  south  as  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  Betuming  then  to  Zommur,  he  passed  along 
the  cooBt  flrom  Cape  Bojador  to  Cape  Juoy,  and  then 
reached  Tindouff  by  way  of  Saginst-el-Amra,  trav- 
ersed Wad  Houn  and  Soub,  crossed  the  Great  Atlas, 
and  arrived  ut  the  city  of  Morocco,  where  bo  was  im- 
prisoned, but  was  delivered  by  the  intervention  of  the 
British  Minister.  Ho  returned  to  France  in  I>ecem- 
bor,  1887,  and  in  June,  1388,  set  out  with  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Tlmbuctoo.  In  drees,  appearance,  man- 
neni,  and  language  be  could  pass  tor  an  Arab ;  but  in 
the  countries  that  he  travetsed  it  was  known  tiiat  he 
was  a  Christian  and  a  Frenchman.  He  had  letters 
fhtm  the  Bhereef  of  Wazan  to  the  Sheikh  of  Touat, 
and  was  niardored  for  his  money  by  bis  guides  mid- 
way between  Aoulef  and  Akabli. 

fOsBi  Kari,  a  German  philologist,  bom  in  Dessau, 
Maj  as,  1820;  died  in  Halle,  Jon.  21,  1889.  He 
Btudied  classical  philoloiry  In  Lelpnic  and  Berlin,  and 
while  engaged  for  thirty  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
g>'mnaeium  at  Dessqu  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  ^e  £ni(lieh  laniniue  and  literature.  Id  1876  he 
was  called  to  Halle  as  Proftesor  of  English.   He  patn 


lished  biographiea  of  Walter  Soott  (1864)  and  Byron 
j^l870),  translations  of  English  poems,  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  lite  of  Shakespeare  (1876),  editions 
of  early  EngUsh  pla^s,  and  one  of  "  Hamlet,"  the  sec- 
ond eaila<H)  of  which  was  written  in  Enfliah,  and 
"Motes  on  Eliaabetfaan  Dramatists"  (8  vols.,  OMe. 
1880-'8e),  also  In  EngVsh.  For  many  years  he  edited 
the  "  Shakepeare- Janrbuch,"  the  organ  of  the  Ger- 
man Shakespeare  Society. 

FaidheriM)  Loids  lAu  Oiiar,  a  French  general,  bom 
in  Lille  in  1818 ;  died  in  Paris.  Sept.  29,  1869.  He 
entered  the  military  service  in  the  corps  of  engineen, 
and  served  with  credit  for  many  yean  in  Algeria. 
The  military  and  colonial  organization  of  Sene^d,  of 
which  he  was  mvemor  ttom  1867  till  1661,  first  made 
him  famous.  When  the  war  of  1S70  broke  out  he  was 
regarded  as  a  general  who  ahould  be  brought  to  the 
fVont ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  takiiw  of  Sedan  that  he 
was  sent  fbr,  when  he  was  siTen  t&  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  North,  vhicm  he  led  with  iUostriota 
ability.  His  most  brilliant  operation  was  the  well- 
caloulated  victory  over  the  Ocrmans  at  Bapanme. 
The  African  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  the  campaiKn 
had  undermined  his  health.  When  the  war  was  over 
the  Government  offered  him  the  Grand  Cbancellor- 
shipof  the  L^on  of  Honor  as  the  only  reward  wortl^ 
of  him.    He  was  al^o  made  a  Senator. 

Fonus,  SxA,  a  German  singer,  bom  in  M&htham 
on  the  Bhine,  Aug.  7,  1810;  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Cel.,  Dee.  16, 188S.  His  voice  flist  attracted  attenticn 
at  the  oonoerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cathedral  fuztd 
at  Cologne  m  1641,  and  on  Jan.  6j  ISti.  be  made  bis 
d&ut  in  that  Atr  as  Sarastro  in  "  Die  ZauberflOte.** 
He  first  sang  in  London  at  Dniry  Lane,  appearing  as 
Sarastro,  on  May  80, 1849 ;  and  made  his  first  ajipear- 
anoe  in  Italian  opera  as  Casper  in  II  Franco  Arciero" 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  March  16. 1854.  In  1857 
he  appeared  with  tlie  Italian  Opera  Company  at  Cdatle 
Garden,  New  York,  and  at  the  Academy  of  Mmuc 
Subsequently  be  sang  in  German  opera  in  Germany, 
England,  and  America,  and  settled  In  Ban  Franoifioo 
in  1876.  He  appeared  in  New  York  for  the  last  time 
at  a  Sunday  evening  concert  at  the  Casino,  in  18S5, 
In  quality  of  tone,  compass,  and  power,  Formea  poe- 
eessed  tme  of  the  finest  bwa  vc4cea  ever  heard.  Its 
range  extended  from  C  below  the  staff  to  the  F  above. 
He  had  a  fine  stage  presence,  and  was  a  jgood  actor. 

Foitel  de  Ooola^ies,  Hnma,  a  French  historian,  bom 
in  Paris,  March  18, 1880 ;  died  at  Passv,  near  Paris, 
Sept.  12, 1689.  Alter  completing  bis  colleoiate  oourae 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  passed  through  the  Normal 
School,  and  for  naany  yean  was  engaged  as  a  teacher. 
In  1861  he  waa  appointed  Professor  of  History  in  the 
UniveiBity  of  Straabui:^,  returning  to  Paris  in  1870  as 
Master  of  Confereaecs  in  the  Nomial  School.  Till 
within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death  he  lectured  at 
the  Sorbonne,  attracting  more  entbusiastio  students 
than  any  other  professor.  He  made  a  philosophical 
end  oomparative  study  of  andent  religions  and  politi- 
cal institutiona.  The  "Cite  antique"  (1864)  mode 
his  world-wide  reputation.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
on  a  more  elaborate  work  on  the  "  History  cf  the  Po- 
litical Institutions  of  Andent  France,"  m  which  he 
combats  accepted  opinions  on  various  subjects.  The 
flr^t  volume,  dealing  with  the  Boman  Conqoeet  and 
the  Merovingian  times,  was  published  in  187S.  In 
the  same  year  the  autiior  b^same  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Soienoes. 

Oas^Muer,  Oelestin,  Cardinal,  Prince- Arch  bishop  of 
Vienaa,  bom  in  Thonatadten,  Upper  Ansbria,  Aug. 
SO,  1817;  died  in  Vienna  in  Noronber,  18S9.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  was  edacated  for  the  Church, 
and  not  long  after  he  waa  ordained  ^est  in  1848  be 
became  a  professor  in  the  Benedictine  College  at 
Rremsmflneter,  where  be  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  In  1876  he  became  prior,  and  in  the  fbllowingyear 
abbot  of  the  monastery.  He  ugnalizod  bis  entrance 
on  this  office  by  retting  to  allow  the  Pope's  health  to 
be  drunk,  as  was  prop(»ed  by  the  papal  nuD<^  Car- 
dinal Jacolnni,  before  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
TakiofT  no  part  in  polhke,  and  aeeking  oompromise 
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and  oondlutioa  in  all  cBiBoiiltiM  and  QuaixdB,  he  ma 
a  popular  prelate,  who  v«a  considered  moderate  and 
tolerant  until  very  reoently,  when  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  agitation  for  restoring  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  the  Pope,  taking  the  leading  part  in  the 
Catholic  CongreBB  of  1689.  He  waa  raised  to  the 
metnopolltan  see,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
primao}[,  and  is  much  lees  richly  endowed  than  some 
others,  in  1S81,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kutsch- 
ker.  The  Emperor  made  him  a  privy  councilor.  Dr. 
Gaoglbauer  was  an  accomplished  schokr.  He  was 
created  a  cardinal  on  Nov.  10,  1884. 

Gsnal,  AlleaaBdnh  Italian  clcrgymui,  bora  in  Bo- 
logna in  1809 ;  cUed  m  Borne  In  Jatnuwy,  1889.  After 
reodving  holy  orders  he  became  Profeesor  of  Bhetoric 
at  Naples,  and  subseq^oently  occupied  ohidrs  in  nearly 
all  the  large  universities  of  Italy.  When  Pius  IX  was 
elected  Pope  in  1840,  Father  Qavatri  gave  his  public 
adhesion  to  the  libenti  and  military  movement  that 
the  Pontiff  appeared  to  thvor.  When  in  1S48  the  in- 
anrrection  of  Milan  and  the  first  defeat  of  the  Austri- 
aoa  became  known  at  Rome,  he  pronounced,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Pope,  a  funeral  oration  on  the  tallen 
patriots  in  the  Pantheon.  Pius  IX  nonunated  him 
chap) in-general  of  the  forces  that  he  raised,  and  when 
the  Pope  recalled  bis  army  Qavazzl  did  not  return 
with  them,  but  repnind  to  Flwenoe,  and  devoted  his 
talents  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  He  was  brought 
a  priaonor  to  Borne,  bat  the  Pope  released  him  when 
the  people  rose  to  deliver  him  bv  force.  He  was 
elected  chaplain-genera)  of  the  Roman  array,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  Government 
preached  resistance  to  the  last  extremity.  When  the 
French  entered  Rome  he  went  to  England,  where  his 
virulent  diatribes  against  the  Papacy  gave  him  a  great 
rcputadon  in  ultra-Proteataat  circles.  He  gave  anti- 
Catholic  lectures  in  Scotiand,  in  the  Unitol  States, 
and  in  Canada,  where  he  provoked  riots.  Garibaldi 
named  him  chaplain  of  his  revolationary  legion.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  Bome.  where  he  was  engaged 
in  putting  the  last  touches  to  his  "  Memoirs  "  sod  on 
a  commentary  on  his  discourses  on  the  Roman  Ques- 
tion and  tiie  sdlitory  law,  which  was  snggeated  by 
Mandni. 

GflfOi  Uiss,  the  stage  name  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Dallas, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Gcama,  bom  in  Edinbuifrb, 
Scotland,  in  1623  died  in  London,  May  19,  1889. 
Her  early  inclination  for  the  theatre  was  discounte- 
nanced by  her  Presbvterian  fktber,  but  after  her  first 
marriai^e,  to  a  Mr.  XVilla,  while  hving  in  Paris  she 
studied  for  the  French  stage.  After  hor  husband's 
death  she  went  to  London,  and  after  some  instruction 
IVom  Charles  Kemble,  appeared  with  anooess  as  Lady 
Ibcbeth.  She  played  the  leading  fbmale  parte  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  and  other  diaraotera,  distin- 
guishing herself  piutiouiarly  as  Cleopatra,  ana  as  Bea- 
trice in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  After  marry- 
ing E.  8.  Dallas,  from  whom  she  obtained  a  divorce 
in  1874,  she  appeared  inftcquently  on  the  stage.  Id 
1870  she  made  a  tour  in  the  Diuted  States.  In  her 
later  life  she  n^ve  readings  fh>m  Shakespeare, 

Oooob,  Sir  DaalsL  an  English  eufpneer,  bom  in  Bed- 
lington,  Northumberland,  in  1616  ;  died  near  Wind- 
sor, Oct.  15, 1889.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  un- 
der Robert  Stephenson,  and  at  the  age  of  twentv-one 
was  chosen  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  ^reat 
Western  Bailroad^oldinff  that  appointment  fbr  twen- 
ty-seven years.  He  evolved  the  type  of  fast  broad- 
gauge  express  en^ne  that  is  still  in  use,  and  with  the 
first  of  this  class  he  obtwned  in  1648  as  high  a  rate  of 
speed  as  that  of  the  engines  of  to-day,  which  are  pruo- 
lically  unaltered  from  hh  models.  Ho  entrineer  has 
studied  so  deeply  the  subiects  of  stmoepheric  prettsure, 
internal  Miction,  and  rolling  ft-iction  in  their  effect  on 
railroad  speed.  He  retired  from  the  railroad  in  18M 
to  devote  nimaclf  to  establishing  teletn^phic  oommu- 
oicadon  between  England  and  America,  for  aiding  in 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  mode  a  baronet, 
but  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  ehairmanship  of  Uie 
company,  which  he  saved  fVom  bankruptcy.  He  sat 
in  PaiiiameDt  for  twenty  yean. 


Gztrsi,  Demetdo^  a  Onek  general,  bom  in  Nauplia, 
Aug,  20,  1629;  died  In  Maneilles,  France,  in  May, 
1869.  He  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Theodoros  Grivaa,  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  the  war  for  Hellenic  inde- 
pendence, and  himself  acquired  early  diRtinction  ia 
the  military  career.  In  1662  he  led  the  revolutionary 
party  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  iusnrrection  of  the  fortress  of 
Nanplia  that  resulted  in  the  lall  of  the  Bavarian  dy- 
noaty  in  Greece.  He  was  one  of  the  three  who  went 
to  Copenhagen  to  oSer  the  crown  to  Gcorgios  I.  Dur- 
ing the  present  reign  he  sat  in  nearly  every  Fariia- 
m«it,  and  displayed  political  ability  and,  as  Minister 
of  War,  great  iMtmfitj  for  organization. 

Ovinwrs  A.  V.  TiSauiB,  IrohlHsbop  of  Bordeonz, 
bom  in  Ciri«--]e-Forlt,  Menche,  in  1812;  died  in 
Gap,  Aug.  16,  1889.  fie  studied  theology  at  Cou- 
tances,  received  priest's  orders  in  1836.  and  after  teach- 
ing in  the  seminaries  at  Coutanccs  ana  Museville-sur- 
Mer,  became  superior  of  the  Mortain  Seminary  in  1861, 
and  founded  the  college  of  Vslognes  in  1858.  He  was 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Manche.  He  published 
'*  La  divine  synth^,"  an  exposition  of  the  proofs  of 
revealed  religion,  in  1864,  and  in  1867  was  called  to 
the  See  of  Gap.  While  other  clergymen  threw  the 
weight  of  their  Influence  against  the  republic  in  the 
crisis  of  1878-'77,  he  observed  a  neutral  attitude,  pub- 
lishing In  1876  nia  pastoral  Utters  on  the  subject  of 
the  priests*  duty  in  politics.  He  was  made  an  officer 
of  toe  L^on  of  Honor  in  1877,  and  the  Government 
nominatedhim  Bishop  of  Amiens  in  1678.  In  1888  he 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 

Gviirl,  Jose^  a  Hungarian  musician,  bom  in  Ze&m- 
h6k,  Dec  1, 1810;  died  in  Weimar,  Germany,  Jan, 
81,  1689.  After  studying  music  with  Semann,  he  en- 
tered the  Austrian  army  as  an  oboist,  and  soon  be- 
came bandmaster.  He  gave  concerts  with  hia  band 
in  Germany  until  1848,  when  he  organized  in  Berlin 
an  orchestra  wiiich  he  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
1848,  but  was  not  snccemful  in  this  concert  tour.  In 
18S0  he  was  appointed  Royal  Prueeian  moslcal  direct- 
or, and  in  1868  kapellmeister  to  an  Austrian  re^- 
ment.  He  removed  to  Munich  in  1664,  and  settied  in 
Fronkfort-on-tbe-Mtun  in  1876.  He  gave  concerts 
throughout  Euro^  with  hiB  orchestra,  playing  chiefly 
hia  own  compositions.  These  number  three  hundred, 
and  consist  of  marches  and  dance  musiOj  inclw^g 
many  .waltzes  which  achieved  4  populsn^  second 
only  to  those  of  Strauss. 

EalL  Samiiel  Oarter,  an  English  author,  bom  in  Tops- 
bam,  Dovon,  in  1601 ;  died  in  London,  March  18, 1S69. 
lie  was  educated  tbr  the  bar,  and  become  a  reporter 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  bid  was  drawn  into  liters 
ary  pursulta.  In  18S4  he  married  Anna  Maria  Fields 
intr,  his  coadjutor  in  the  matiy  books  that  werepnb- 
litthed  in  their  joint  name.  He  becune  editor  oi  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine  "  in  1880,  gave  himself  hp 
to  the  popuhmzation  of  art,  and  in  1889  cstsblished 
the  "  Art  Journal,"  which  he  conducted  till  1880.  He 
was  one  of  the  foundcra  of  the  Hospital  Ibr  Consump- 
tives, and  other  London  charities.  Among  the  illus- 
trated publications  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  wore  "  Book 
of  British  Bonods,"  "  Gems  of  the  Galleries  of  Eu- 
rope," and  "  Baronial  Halls  of  England."  Their  prin- 
dpal  work,  written  mainly  by  Mrs.  Hall,  was  *'*  Ire- 
land :  Its  Scenery,  Character,  etc"  (S  vols.,  1841-*48). 
He  published  Illustrated  catalogues  the  International 
exhibitions  of  1851.  1862,  and  1867.  In  1870  he  issued 
u  volume  of  "  Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Arc,"  and  in  1888  "The  Retrospect  of  a  Long 
Life."  His  wife,  who  died  in  1681,  was  not  less  labo- 
rious, and  even  more  distinguished  than  himself,  espe- 
cially through  her  sketches  of  lile  in  Ireland.  They 

?roduced  nearly  four  hundred  volumes.  They  were 
olh  public  advocates  of  temperance. 
Hameriingi  Robert,  tin  Au^tnan  poet,  bom  in  Kirch- 
berg,  Lower  Austria,  March  24, 1830';  died  in  Graz, 
July  13, 1889.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  in  Vien- 
na wbUo  imiployed  as  a  oh(4r-boy,  entered  his  name 
at  tiie  univenity  in  1848,  studying  science,  medidne, 
olaasicsl  and  Oriental  philology,  and  philosophy,  and 
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in  1S56  beoaine  a  professor  in  the  g^mnfluum  at 
Triest.  HtB  juveoUe  poetry  appeared  m  a  collection 
entitled  "Sinnen  und  Minnen''  (186S).  In  1888  he 
was  enabled  to  retire  to  Graz  and  devote  bunidf  en- 
tirely to  his  art.  His  poetry  is  obaruteiized  by  fito- 
funaity  of  thought,  riohncss  of  ima^iy  and  descrip- 
tion,  vigorous  and  harmonious  measures,  and  at  times 
by  Utter  satirical  reflections  on  the  tendendes  of  the 
age.  The  names  of  hie  principal  works  are  '*  Venus 
in  Ezil";  "Bin  Schwanonlied  der  BomanUk"- 
"  Germanenzug" ;  the  epic  '*Aliaaver  in  Rom," 
which  had  a  great  sncoess;  Der  Kdnig  too  6ion'* 
and  "  Die  ^elxai  TodBQnden,"  two  longer  epios,  con- 
ceived in  the  same  ainiitas  the  last;  ''Danton  und 
Bobespierre,"  a  tragedy :  Lord  Lucifer,"  a  comedy ; 
"Tent,"  a  farcioal  comedy ;  a  translation  of  the  poems 
of  Leopardi :  *'  Aspaaio,"  a  romance  of  the  tama  of 
Pericles :  "  Die  Waldsangerin."  a  tale :  *'  Amor  nnd 
Fay^^e"  ;  and  the  satirical  epio  entitied  Homnnou- 
lus."  "Abasver  in  Bom"  and  "Der  Efioig  von 
8ion  "  are  classed  by  some  among  the  finest  German 
epics.  "Stationeo  meiner  Lebenspilgetscbaft"  is  an 
autobio^phy  (1899). 

Hitfnwl'TTTTi  Wtlhshiit  a  German  politician,  bom  in 
Amsbeif;  in  1887 ;  died  in  Berlin,  July  8, 1889.  He 
was  a  tanner,  bectune  a  writer  on  poUucal  and  philo- 
aophlcal  subjects,  publiahed  later  a  newspaper  in 
Westphalia,  and  entered  into  the  Sodal-Democratic 
movement  inaogonted  by  Ferdinand  Lasalle.  After 
the  retirement  of  Baron  von  Sobwdtzer,  he  became 
the  leader  of  l^e  Moderate  or  Lasamso  niagot  the 
par^,  which  united  with  the  other  in  1870.  He  was 
one  of  the  chleft  of  the  party  in  the  German  Belob- 
■tog,  where  he  sat  fbr  twenty  years,  until  he  became 
Incapodtated  by  mental  disease. 

Hnohi  Edwin,  an  English  biblical  scholar,  bom  in 
18S4;  died  in  Purlcigh,  Essex,  Nov.  11,  1B89.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxfora,  was  president  of  a  college  in 
Canada  for  several  years,  ana,  returning  to  Oxford  in 
16S7,  became  vloe-principal  of  St  Mary  Hall.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  reader  in  ecclesiastical  history  hi 
Oxford,  ood  he  oontinaed  to  fill  that  oflloe  while  rec- 
tor of  Paiieigh  during  the  last  four  yean  of  bk  life. 
fUs Bampton  lectoreejdelivered  in  1860,  were  trans- 
lated into  German.  The  Hibbert  lectures  for  1S87 
treat  of  the  connection  of  early  Chiistianitv  with 
Greek  philosophy.  He  published  a  volume  of  essays 
oh  Kblioal  Greek  (1889).  The  great  wo(k  that 
fomied  the  study  of  his  life  was  a  concordance  of  the 
Septuagint.  which  was  passing  through  the  press  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Eonsalt,  Addf  rtm,  a  German  mosiciaa,  bom  in 
Bcbwabaoh,  Bavaria,  May  IS,  1814 ;  died  in  Wurm- 
brunn,  Silma,  OeL  10,  1889.  At  the  age  of  three 
years  he  was  token  to  Moniefa,  where  he  studied  the 
violin,  but  sbondoDed  this  inscrument  for  the  piano- 
forte,  which  he  studied  under  Laaser,  Geheimrftthin, 
and  HummeL  He  is  always  regarded  as  a  follower  of 
the  latter,  although  he  had  developed  on  original 
method  before  he  went  to  Wdmar.  He  studied  i)ai> 
mony  and  counterpoint  under  Sechter.  After  play- 
ing m  private  drcles  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  and 
Jena,  he  made  a  short  concert,  tour  in  Germany  in 
1887.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  St,  Peters- 
burg, having  been  made  chamber  pianist  to  the  Em- 
press. He  was  also  appointed  musical  inspector  in 
all  the  Govemmenc  institutions  for  girls^  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  bis  time  to  e<Hnpodti<ni,  teaching,  and  play- 
ing In  society.  He  was  nervous  and  diffident  in  no- 
ing  an  audicoioe,  so  that  he  was  not  beard  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  poetic  and 
muAical,  and  he  excelled  in  playing  extended  chords 
and  arpe)mo3.  He  was  espeiualty  noted  for  his  play- 
ing of  Weber  and  Hummcl.  Among  hit>  comporitions 
are  a  concerto  .for  the  piano-forte  in  F  minor,  op.  16, 
which  for  many  years  was  considered  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  compositions  for  the  pianoforte ;  two  seta  of 
twelve  etudes,  op.  2  and  op.  6:  a  trio  for  pianofoite, 
violin,  and  violoncello :  a  number  of  taion  pieces^  ih- 
cluding  a  Frtihlingslied,  Wiegonlied.  impromptu  in  G 
minor,  "  La  Gondola,"  et& ;  an  edition  of  Cromer'a 


Etudes,  with  aooompaniment  of  a  second  pionofinte  ; 
an  arrangement  tor  two  {uanofortes  of  \^  el>er'B  duo 
for  pianoforte  and  claiiRut  in  £  flat;  transoriiitioii 
of  webeHa  overtorea,  and  seleotiMU  from  his  opens  ; 
and  traoscriptioQ  of  some  of  Beethoven's  works. 

Eottandonll  Frsju,  Fretherr  too,  a  German  juiist, 
bominVietmanadorf,  Ukraine,  Oct.  14. 18S9;  4&ed  in 
Munich,  Fab.  fi,  1689.  He  attended  the  gymoanum 
at  SobulpforU,  and  from  1846  tUl  186S  the  nmveni- 
tiea  of  Berlin,  Heidelbwg,  and  Bonn,  and  practiced 
for  several  years  in  the  oourte,  retunung  in  1857  to 
the  University  of  Berlin  a&privat  docmt.  In  1861  be 
was  made  an  extraordinary  prcrfbssor,  and  taught 
criminal  law  and  procedure,  municipal  law,  the  law  ot 
nationo,  sod  eodeaiastical  law  at  different  timed.  In 
1878  he  was  named  regular  onrfbssor,  and  in  the 
aaroo  year  he  looeptod  ft  call  to  toe  cb^of  PdWo  Law 
in  the  Daivenlty  *H  Manioh.  He  applied  his  leanunff 
to  humane  purposes.  His  earliest  writings  treated  tt 
prison  reform,  and  he  made  several  joumeys  to  Iro- 
land  to  observe  the  workings  of  the  system  of  pro- 
bation that  was  bdng  tried  there.  He  wrote  on  eveiy 
kind  of  soientiflc  r^orm  of  prison  methoda  and  disci- 
pline and  of  criminal  law,  dislodged  by  meana  of  a 
fierce  polemic  a  kind  of  Protestant  miBsionaJ7  order 
that  bad  usurped  an  undue  oootrol  over  tiie  Prtueian 
prison  odministnttion,  ami  effboted  many  improvo- 
ments  in  the  criminal  and  prison  legisiotion.  m  1861 
he  founded  a  *'  Journal  <^  Criminal  Law."  He  was 
the  foremost  advoOitA  in  Getmony  of  the  sboliticm  of 
capital  putuabmoit.  The  annual  congress  of  German 
jurists  was  ori^ated  by  him.  HoltwndorflPs  coura- 
geous devotion  to  the  principlee  of  justice  impelled 
him  to  oome  forward  as  counsel  for  Count  ^npr  Ar- 
zkim.  His  writings  cover  every  branch  of  junspru- 
dence  and  many  of  the  political  and  social  queeOona 
of  the  age.  In  which  he  took  an  independent  and 
otten  OQ^vanoed position.  He  secured  the  oo^opei^ 
ation  of  the  chief  jurists  of  Germany  in  preparing 
the  "  Enoyklopftdie  der  BechtswiBseoschafl  (4th  ed., 
1882).  The  leodii^  authorities  on  criminal  law  he 
united  with  hlmaelf  in  producing  the  "  Handbuch  dee 
dautsohen  Strafrediti.''^  With  Prof.  Viiohov  he  ed- 
ited a  weAta  of  popular  oidentifio  lectures,  end  with 
the  historian  Onoken  papers  on  questions  of  the  tjme. 
His  prindpol  ol^er  worka  are  "Handbuch  dcs  T6l- 
kerreohta  "  and  *'  Handbuch  des  Geftngnisswoaeoa,** 
written  comolntiy  with  U.  von  Jontemonn. 

Howard.  B.  B.,  a  CanaaUan  physician,  bom  In  18SS  : 
died  in  Montreal,  March  28.  1889.  He  was  educated 
for  his  profession  at  McGill  University  and  in  Loor 
don  ana  Paris.  In  1&5A  he  was  appomted  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medidne,  and  in  1880  succeeded  to  the 
choir  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medidne  at  Uo- 
Gill.  He  had  a  large  praotioe.  HIa  contributions  to 
medical  literature  were  numerous. 

Hosftr,  Pronda,  a  German  mudosl  critic,  bom  la 
Mbnater,  in  1845:  died  in  London  England,  Jan.  19, 
1889.  He  aettlod.in  London  in  1869,  and,  winning 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  muuc,  became  couneotea 
with  variousjoumals  in  the  capodty  of  musical  critic. 
From  1878  till  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  this  poet 
on  the  London  *^  Times,"  His  intellectual  activity 
and  Bcholarahip  aided  In  the  recognition  in  England 
of  Wagner,  of  whom  he  was  an  early  champion.  He 
woe  an  editor  of  the  short-lived  "  Musical  lieview,"  of 
the  "  Academy,"  and  recently  of  the  Musical 
World,"  and  oontributed  articlee  on  bia  special^  to 
tiie  Enoyolopndia  Britannios "  (9th  ed.).  ]Ir. 
Hueflbr  mode  extensive  rcoogrdi  into  Proven^  nni^ 
and  literature,  and  publixhed  a  critical  edition  of  the 
works  of  Quiflem  de  Cabestanh^  which  brought  him 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  fhim  GOttingec.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  oS  the 
Future"  (London,18r4)7^'  The  Troubadours"  (1878); 
"  Biogra|lhy  of  Richard  Wagner"  in  "The  QnM  Mu- 
sician Series,"  which  be  ^ited  (1881):  "Musical 
Studies'*  QS^;  Italian,  Milan,  1883);  "Italian 
and  other  Studies  "  (18S8) ;  an  English  translatifxi  of 
the  Liszt- Wagner  correspondence,  with  an  introduc- 
tion (1888) ;  and  "  Thirty  Yean  of  Mu^o  in  Emig- 
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land  Mr.  Hneffer  bIbo  wrote  the  text  for  Dr. 

A.  0.  Maekenrae'B  cantata  "Colomba"  (18S8):  his 
"  Troubadour  "  (1888) :  and  F.  H.  Cowen'a  "  Sleep- 
in^  Beauty"  (18k). 

iaana,  (msiaiit,  French  Minieter  of  Uarine,  bom  in 
AlU,  Feb.  8,  ISHS :  <Uad  in  Pane,  Uarch  14, 1889.  He 
iraa  educated  at  the  naval  school  at  Brest  in  1841, 
and  became  an  ensign  in  1845.  lieutenant  in  1860, 
commander  in  1861,  and  captun  in  1869,  having 
served  in  the  Crimean,  Italian,  and  Chinese  vara, 
and  in  the  camn^gns  io  Coohin-China  and  Uexioo. 
Placing  himself  u  the  dispouldon  of  the  Slinistr;.  of 
War  in  November,  1870,  ne  was  appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general  and  commanded  the  Twentf-tlnt  Army 
Corps  till  March,  1871,  in  the  operations  on  the 
Loire  and  in  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  May- 
exue,  taking  12,000  prisonere  at  Mamers,  and  du- 
tingaisbing  umself  by  his  atntegy  at  Marchenoir, 
TendAme,  Botm^ble,  Pont-de-gemmee,  and  Silli- 
de-Qulllaome.  At  the  cod  of  this  severe  and  ably 
oondncted  campaign  he  vas  made  a  general  of  division 
on  Jan.  16, 1871,  and  alW  the  peace  vas  promoted  to 
Uie  rank  of  reor-admind.  On  July  2, 1871,  he  was 
elected  to  the  I^ational  Assembly,  where  be  took  Us 
seat  in  the  Left  Center.  On  Dea  14, 1875,  atthe  eke- 
tiona  of  irremovable  Senators,  be  was  given  a  Ufa  seat 
in  the  Senate.  On  Feb.  25,  1876,  he  was  appoint«d 
second  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  sqoadron, 
and  in  April  commanded  the  French  detachment  or 
vessels  ttua  appeared  before  Saknuki  in  a  joint  naval 
demonstratioa  with  Qermany  to  ezaet  satisfocdoa  for 
the  marder  of  the  consuls.  On  Sept.  6, 1877,  he  was 
made  «  oommander  of  the  Leg^n  of  Honor.   He  was 

Jromoted  vioe-admiral  on  Oct.  81,  1678,  end  on  Dec. 
i  of  that  year  was  named  minister  to  Spain.  He  ac- 
quired an  excellent  reputation  as  a  diplomatist,  uid 
Hubsequently  filled  the  poet  of  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
bur^.  He  lud  not  long  been  a  member  of  the  ^atd 
Cabinet  when  he  was  striokeu  with  apoplej^. 

Jiduuinss,  liegus  of  Abysunts,  bom  about  1830; 
died  March  IS)  1888.  Be  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  in  1867  as  Dc«iao  K&ssw,  Governor  of 
Tigie.  In  1868  he  declared  his  independence,  and 
assomed  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Ethiopian  Chicft. 
When  Lord  Nnrier  begun  his  marofa  ui^nut  the  Negos 
Theodore  lo  1868  he  secured  a  promue  of  neutrwty 
from  Eanai,  and  in  recompense  for  bin  benevolent 
neutrally  ha  was  richly  provided  with  anus  and 
powder  oy  the  English.  On  the  death  of  Theodore 
the  first  candidate  tor  the  throne  to  take  up  arms 
was  Gobesieh,  who  marohed  into  Tigre,  where  Eaasai 
with  12,000  warriois  routed  five  times  that  number. 
A  year  later,  on  Jan.  21,  1872,  he  had  himself  crowned 
by  a  CopUo  bishop  m>m  Egypt.  In  the  campaign 
against  the  Egyptians,  under  Munzinger  Pasha,  the 
Degas  displayed  hia  military  genius  in  brilliaDt  fash- 
ion, enticing  the  enemy  into  the  valley  of  Ouddi 
Ouddi,  where  the  entire  army  was  anidfailated  on  Nov. 
17  and  16, 1875.  A  seoMid  Egrptian  army  under 
Prince  Hassan  was  defeated  on  March  7,  1876,  after 
a  sanguinary  battle  at  Oura.  After  this  victory  Men* 
elek  of  Shoa,  who  disputed  the  throne  with  Johan- 
nes, made  his  submis^n,  appearing  at  the  Ethiopian 
court  with  a  block  bound  to  his  neck,  Which  Johan- 
nes, with  a  show  of  great  magnanimity  that  had  its 
origin  in  well-calculated  motives,  took  off,  and  with 
his  own  crown  crowned  hia  contrite  rival  as  King  of 
Shoa.  The  same  manner  of  prooeet^ne  was  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  other  rebellious  vassals.  The  last 
year  of  his  life  showed  that  their  fidelity  hwted  only 
till  fortune  deserted  him  and  his  reputation  for  in- 
vincibility began  to  fidl.  The  campaign  of  the  Ne- 
gus u^ainst  the  Italians  failed  because,  remembering 
the  Kite  of  Hassan's  army,  they  reftised  to  be  drawn 
out  of  their  fortiflcatioDs,  and  the  Abyssinians  had 
no  effective  siege  ordnance.  The  Soudanese  dervishes 
devastated  the  oorden  and  sacked  the  towns  of  Abys- 
sinia. Menelek,  who  had  extended  his  dominion  in 
the  Oalla  country,  rebelled,  and  the  power  of  Johan- 
nes was  unking  when  be  foil  In  a  liattle  with  tlta 
derviahea. 


Jonl&  James  Fnaoot^  an  English  physicist,  bora  in 
Salford,  England,  Deo.  14, 1818 :  died  in  Sale,  near 
Manchester,  Oct.  11,  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
brewer,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  work  in  the 
brewery,  which  ultimately  passed  entirely  into  the 
control  of  bimaelf  and  elder  brother,  ana  was  oon- 
dncted by  them  until  sold  in  1854.  He  became 
deeply  Interested  in  physical  apparatus,  and  con- 
structed various  electrical  appliances,  including  a 
cylinder  electric  maohme,  of  which  he  pubUshed  a 
oescription.  Increanng  his  lupp^  or  a^qwratui, 
cbiefl^  of  his  making,  he  soon  entered  the  ranks  of 
scientists  as  an  investigator,  and  oriii^nat  papers  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  quick  suocession.  The  Royal 
8o<sety  list  contains  the  Uties  of  nearly  one  hundred 

Kpers  due  to  him,  exclusive  of  over  twenty  memoirs 
tailing  reseorohes  undertaken  by  him,  coiuoindy 
with  Sir  William  Thomson,  Sir  Lyon  Playfwr,  and 
others.  His  first  investigation  was  on  mognetiBm, 
in  1888,  when,  after  constructing  electro-mf^etio 
maohines  and  electro-magnets  of  novel  form,  be  ob- 
tained important  results  in  the  theory  of  electro- 
tna^rnotism.  in  1640  be  determined  the  value  of  the 
limit  to  the  magnetiaatioo  oommtmioable  to  soft  iron 
by  the  electric  cmrent.  He  also  investigated  the 
relative  values  of  solid  iron  cores  for  the  electro- 
magnetic macliine,  as  compared  with  bnndles  of  iron 
wire,  and,  applying  the  prindples  that  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  proceeiMd  to  the  construction  (rf  electro- 
magnets of  much  greater  lifting  power  than  any  pre- 
viously made,  while  he  studied  tne  methods  of  mod- 
ifying the  distribution  of  the  force  in  the  magnetic 
field.  The  adoption  as  the  unit  quanti^  of  elcctricity^ 
of  the  quantity  required  to  decompose  nine  gruna  of 
water  (nine  bemg  the  atomic  weight  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  chemical  nomenclature  then  in  use)  was 
first  suggested  tn^  him.  ^milarinvestigatimiainm^ 
oetism  and  eleouidty  occupied  his  attention  durb^ 
1641-'42,  leading  to  the  announcement  In  Januuy, 
1848,  that  he  was  able  by  the  magneto-electric  machine 
to  convert  mechanical  power  Into  heat.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  in  August,  1648,  he 
read  a  i«per  "  On  the  Calorific  Effects  of  Magneto- 
Electricity  and  on  the  Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,"  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  [irovlng 
that  heat  u  generated  by  the  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine. This  investigetion  was  coodnctod  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  constant  ratio  exists  between 
the  heat  generated  and  the  mechanical  power  used 
in  its  prranction.  It  was  the  first  detcnnination  of 
the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat.  Thereafter  he  con- 
tinued his  researches  in  this  direction,  devising  im- 
proved apparatus  and  adding  to  the  law  which  he  bad 
discovered.  In  1847  he  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Me- 
chanical Equivalent  of  Heat"  bmre  the  British  As- 
sociation, which  led  many  of  the  first  sdentists  in 
England  to  accept  his  views  to  which  they  had  at 
that  time  not  riven  ftill  adhorenoe.  In  conjunction 
with  Sir  William  Thomson,  he  etudied  thethennal 
effects  experienced  by  air  rusning  through  small  apeiv 
tores,  and  later  the  thermal  effects  of  fluids  in  motion, 
and  on  the  heat  acquired  by  bodies  moving  rapidly 
through  the  ur.  Tne  jibenomena  of  abooting-etars 
was  expltuned  by  him  m  1847.  Pai>er8  on  the  elec- 
trolysis of  liquid^,  on  the  constitution  of  gases,  and 
the  heat  ana  constitution  of  elastic  fluids  followed. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
theoiy  of  the  velo(uty  of  sound,  determining  the 
speoinc  beat  of  pressure,  constant,  and  other  data. 
He  introduced  many  original  and  improved  forms  of 
physicBl  instruments  that  have  beeoi  adopted.  In 
1862  he  received  the  gold  Boyal  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1870  the  Copley  gold  medal  of  the  Roynl 
Society,  and  in  1880  he  was  awarded  the  Albert  medal 
of  the  society  of  Arts,  "  for  having  established,  after 
moat  laborious  rescnrch,  the  true  relation  between 
heat,  electricity,  and  mechanical  work,  thus  affording 
a  sure  guide  in  the  application  of  sdenoo  and  indus- 
trial pursuits."  In  1878  he  received  a  pension  of 
£200,  His  most  valuable  papen  were  published  by 
the  Physical  Bode^  of  London  in  1864  and  1887. 
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Ketuu^,  Beqjamin  HaUt  an  EogliBh  philologist,  bom 
near  Bimiingham  in  1804;  died,  April  6, 1869.  He 
entered  St.  JohD'a  Collefre,  Cambridge,  in  182S,  snd 
bore  away  all  the  principal  classioal  prizes.  He  took 
his  degree  in  1827,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  a 
fellow  and  appointed  clafuical  lecturer  at  hia  college. 
He  became  head  master  at  Shrewsbury  in  1886.  For 
the  thirty  yean  that  he  vas  at  ttw  head  of  that 
Bt^ool,  he  was  the  moat  aaeoessAil  daadcal  teacher  in . 
England.  On  roaij;;mnK  in  1867  be  was  appointed 
B^as  Profeesor  ot  Greek  at  Cambridge  and  a  oanon 
of  Ely  CathedraL  He  publiahed  a  "  Pnblio-School 
Latin  Qrammar,"  and  also  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eagtli^h 
poetry,  translatione  from  the  Greek  draumtiuts  in 
verse,  and  from  Plato,  Dr.  Kennedy  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  admission  of  women  to 
degrees  at  Cambridge  and  the  snooess  of  Girton  ond 
Newnham  Collies. 

Ksood^  Frani  fetet)  a  German  theologian,  born  in 
Boppard,  Nov.  6, 1811 ;  died  in  Bonn,  Jan.  S7,  1839. 
He  atndied  tiieology  In  Bonn  and  TQbingcn,  entered 
the  Catholic  saminnry  in  Trier  in  1833,  and  received 
priest's  orders  in  1885 :  was  a  ohaplun  for  two  yearc, 
and  then  teacher  of  i-eiigion  in  the  Trier  gymnasium 
till  1641.  Ho  resigned  in  order  to  acek  the  personal 
instruction  of  the  theolc^n  Anton  Gontbor,  with 
whom  he  passed  three  yeus  in  Vienna.  He  was  then 
Ktpointod  an  extraordinary  professor,  and  tn  1647  or- 
dinary Profeasor  of  Philoaophv  at  Bonn,  filling  this 
ch^  till  his  death.  His  theolc^oa)  views  involved 
him  in  controversies  with  Cardinal  von  Gci&^el  and 
other  nitramontane  Catholics,  and,  after  the  condem- 
nation by  the  Church  of  GOnther's  philosophy,  his 
lecture  room  was  almost  deserted.  Alter  the  dogma 
of  infallibilily  waa  proclaimed  in  1870,  ho  became  a 
leader  in  the  Old  Catholio  movement,  rounded  many 
parishes,  and  from  1878  till  his  death  was  vicar-gen- 
eral of  his  diocese.    He  published  theolo^cal  works. 

Eiaiefiki,  Andieit  a  Buseian  journalist,  bom  in  Mos- 
cow in  1810;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  September, 
1889.  While  yet  a  youth  he  had  an  raBce  in  the  Mos- 
oow  provinciml  govenunent,  and  contributed  to  the 
"  Weatnik"  periodical.  He  went  to  St  Petersbut^g, 
made  a  reputation  by  introducing  Slavophile  ideas  m 
the  joomalH  of  the  capital,  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  Sovremennik "  m  1387,  and  in  1889  pur- 
chased the  "  Sapisski,"  whiob,  by  the  aid  of  the  tal- 
ents of  the  critic  Belinski^  became  the  first  review  in 
RuB^  Foreseeing  the  rising  importanoo  of  the  daily 
press,  he  leased  the  "  Vjodomostl,^'  which  bo  enlai^^ 
and  improved,  and  when  the  loaae  expired,  takmg 
with  him  the  staff  and  a  lai^e  part  of  the  advertising 
patronage,  be  founded  the  "  Golos,**  for  whioli  he 
secured  the  scrvioeii  of  the  most  brilliant  and  eminent 
BuBsian  joumalints  and  HtUraUun.  When  it  was 
finally  suppressed  by  the  order  of  Connt  Tolstoi,  In 
February,  1883,  on  the  ground  of  malicious  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  KraiofEiki  retired. 

Leoleioq,  KatthieiL  a  Belj^n  jurist,  bum  in  Herve, 
Jan.  80, 1796;  died  in  Brussels,  March  16, 18S9.  He 
beioame  a  practicing  lawyer  at  an  early  age,  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  that  adopted  the 
Constitution  in  1830,  and  become  procureur-gen^ral  in 
the  court  of  cassation,  retaining  the  office  till  tlie  legal 
a^  of  retirement.  In  1840  he  entered  the  fourth  Bel- 
gian Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice^  and  carried 
Uirougb  important  legislation,  Tbe  mmistry,  though 
moderate  in  its  Liberalism,  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  Clericals  by  its  educational  policy,  and  was  de- 
feated a  year  later.  In  1847,  when  the  Liberals  again 
came  into  power,  Leclcrcq  was  nominated  minister  to 
the  Vatican;  but  tlio  Pope  refiised  at  first  to  receive 
him.  and,  when  ho  waived  his  objections,  Ledercq 
would  not  recall  his  resignation. 

LedoohawBkl,  IGeoealat,  Cardinal,  formerly  Archbish- 
op of  Gneiscn-Fosen,  bora  in  Gork,  Oct.  29,  l9-22\ 
died  in  Rome,  Ital^.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  Polish 
nobleman  wlio  emigrated  when  his  party  waa  van- 
quished in  1832,  Educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Nobles  at  Komc,  the  aon  wn.s  ordained  priest  in  1845,  ' 
and  a  few  years  later  went  to  South  America.  On 


being  expelled  by  the  orders  of  Gen.  Mosqneim  from 
Colombia,  he  was  made  on  archbishop  in  partib^ 
appointed  nuncio  at  Brussels  in  1862,  ond  m  ApiiL 
1866,  became  Archbishop  of  Posen.  Ho  Hupportedi 
the  Govcmmcnt  in  its  conflict  with  the  Polish  Par- 
ticularista,  but  fell  into  disfavor  when  he  advocated 
tbe  doctiine  of  papal  infallibility  at  the  council  in 
Home,  and  when  he  was  ruddy  repelled  by  the  Em- 
peror, whoso  intervention  bo  implored  in  behalf  of 
tiie  Pope  after  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into 
Borne,  he  manifested  his  irritation  on  the  flret  ooca- 
Bion.  In  contravention  of  the  ministerial  decree  of 
1378  etu'oining  the  use  of  German,  he  ordered  hia 
priests  to  teach  the  catechism  In  Oerman,  and  in  tbo 
controversy  that  followed  he  waa  Buxtained  bv  the 
Holy  See.  He  waa  commanded  to  resign  his  nme- 
tions,  but  reusted,  and  refhsed  to  pay  tiae  Ones  that 
were  imposed  under  the  May  laws.  lus  property  was 
attached,  and  as  that  did  not  cover  the  amount  he  waa 
sent  to  jail  on  Feb.  8, 1874,  aa  an  insolvent  debtw, 
and  three  months  later  was  deposed  from  hia  archie- 
pisoopal  functions.  Pins  IX  retorted  by  making  him 
a  canlinal  while  ho  waa  still  in  prison.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  ecntenoe  he  tooK  refuge  in  Rome, 
where  the  Pope  gave  him  an  asylum.  When  Heir 
von  Schlfixer,  Prussian  minister  to  the  Vatican,  neso- 
tiated  with  X  for  a  religious  peace,  he  afi^cted  to 
oomdder  Ledochowski  as  the  chief  ob«ttacle ;  yet  tbe 
Pope  could  not  bo  brought  uther  to  remove  him  from 
the  arohbishoprie  or  to  send  him  away  from  the  Vat- 
ican. Meanwnile  the  cardinal  resigned  his  dlooeae 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and,  when  the  basis  of 
reconciliation  with  Prussia  was  reached,  he  left  the 
Vatican  to  receive  tbe  lucrative  appointment  of  eecze- 
tary  of  apostolic  bric&,  which  was  understood  aa  an 
implied  aismiasal,  Dr,  Dinders  being  app<noted  in  his 
place  as  Archbishop  of  Posen. 

Lewald.  Fanny,  a  German  novelist,  bora  in  K6nig- 
Btadt,  March  24,  1811;  died  in  Dresden,  Ai^.  fi, 
1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  merchant, 
who  consented  to  her  embnuxng  Christianity  In  18S8. 
She  traveled  with  her  father  In  Oormsny  in  188S  and 
tbe  sueoeeding  years,  and  formed  an  nnfbitnnate  at- 
tachment, that  woe  subseqnentiy  reflected  in  her  writ- 
ings. Her  descriptions  of  the  Baltic  coast  and  its 
inhabitants  were  drawn  fVom  her  observations  during 
a  prolonged  residence  in  Dantzic.  She  made  in  IMS 
her  first  jouraoy  to  Italy,  whence  she  drew  the  sub- 
jects of  several  novels,  and  there  met  the  German 
sohohtr  Adolf  Stahr,  whom  she  married  in  1866.  Bbe 
afterward  traveled  much  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  lived  in  Berlin,  where  her  house  waa  the 
center  of  a  large  intellectual  circle.  She  was  a  leado- 
in  the  movement  tbr  midng  the  status  of  women,  and 
opening  for  them  new  fields  of  active  empk^mmt, 
and  in  1869  joined  Jenny  Hinch  in  editing  *'  IHe 
Frauuwelt,"  a  joumal  devoted  to  women's  rights. 
Her  essay  FOr  und  wider  die  Franen  (1870)  at- 
tracted wide  attention  to  this  subject.  Fanny  Lewald 
began  to  write  for  the  public  after  1840,  Her  prind- 
pal  novels  arc  "Wandlungon"  (1858);  "Adile" 
(1855);  "Die  Karamerinngfer "  (18B6);  "  Keue  Ho- 
mane"  (1858);  " Eeisegetabrten "  (1858);  "MSd- 
chen  von  Hela"  (I860):  " Hauagenossen (1864); 
"Nolle"  (1870);  "Von  GcschleSt  za  Geschlecht" 
(18G4r-'68) ;  ErlSaeriu  "  (1873) ; "  Bencdikt "  (1874* ; 
"Benvenuto"  (18761;  "Helniar"  (1880);  '^Vater 
mid  Sohn"  (1881);  "Stella"  (1888);  and"Die  Fn- 
milie  Dorner"  (1887).  In  1688  appeared  s  volume  Of 
reminiacencea  entitled  "  ZwOlf  Bilder  nus  dem  Le- 
bcu."  Her  autobiography  was  publipbed  in  1861 
under  the  title  of  "  Afeine  Leben^escbichte," 

Iiightfbot,  John  BariHr,  en  Knglish  theolo^n,  bnm 
in  Liverpool  in  1823;  died  in  m>umemouth.  Dec.  81. 
1889.  He  waseducated  atCambrid&e,  where  he  passed 
for  his  degree  with  the  highest  honon  in  1861,  be- 
came a  fellow  in  1852,  and  was  Rubecqnently  a  tutor. 
In  1861  he  become  Hulsean Professor  of  Divinity.and 
iu  1875  Mar^ret  Professor.  He  was  examining  cnap- 
lain  to  Dr.  Tut  (Bishop  of  London  and  ararward 
Archbishop  of  Cantertniry),  and  was  appointed  • 
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eaoon  of  Bt.  Paul's  in  1871.  WHh  a  dearee  of  learn- 
ing oxceoding  that  of  any  other  EngUan  cletgTman. 
he  oombated  the  concluaions  of  the  TQbingea  school 
of  bibUoal  oritioa,  and  ameted  the  defection  of  Eng- 
lish Bcbolara  from  the  old  belleh.  In  1879  Dr.  Light- 
foot  became  the  sacoessor  of  Dr.  Baring  as  Bishoi>  of 
iJarbam.  Among  his  publications  were  an  edition  of 
"  81.  IgnatiuB  and  St.  Polycarp  "  ;  commentaries  on 
8t  Faal's  einsttes  to  the  OaIatians(1865),Phi]ii»>iaaa 
(1868),  and  to  the  Coloasians  and  Pbil«m(Hi  <1675} ; 
and  a  series  of  controvcr«al  essays  in  defbnse  of  re- 
vealed  reli^on  (1874-'7?).  He  was  influential  in 
brinpng  alraat  the  revtuon  of  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  had  a  share  in  the  work. 

Ltmiurtaio,  BaroneflS  8oplkl&  an  Austrian  author, 
bom  in  ISll ;  died  in  Vienna  id  Mar,  1889.  Hbe  was 
a  daughter  of  Archduke  Karl's  mend  Von  Kleyle, 
and  was  celebrated  fbr  her  beantj-  and  intellect,  and 
for  the  passion  that  she  inspired  in  the  poet  Lenau, 
who  immoTtulizcd  her  in  his  poems  addreMed  to 
"Sophie."  She  published  a  novel  entitled  "Un- 
glQckliche  £he." 

Lull  I,  Kinir  of  Portugal,  bom  OoL  81, 1888  :  died 
in  CascaAs,  Oct.  19,  1689.  He  was  a  son  of  Queen 
Maria  II  da  Gloria  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  ooze- 
Cobuig-Qotha,of  the  branch  of  the  fiimily  that  adopt- 
ed the  Catholic  faith,  hia  father  having  married  the 
Princess  of  Kohary.  In  1861  Dom  Luis  came  unex- 
pectedly to  the  throne  through  the  sudden  death  f  from 
typfalu,  cholera,  or  perhaps  ^ison)  of  King  Pedro  V 
and  two  other  brothers,  while  bo  and  the  Duke  of 
Coimbra  were  pennanently  debilitated  by  the  same 
mvsterious  malady.  The  political  disturninoeB  fmm 
wnioh  Portugal  had  suffered  for  nearly  a  century  were 
not  entirely  allayed  by  the  progreesive  rule  of  hia 
father,  the  King-Regent,  and  for  some  time  after  his 
aooesnoa  he  was  unable  to  form  a  stable  Government, 
the  loot  inaurrection  ocoorring  in  1670,  when  the 
Duke  of  Saldanha  fbroed  his  way  into  the  palace  with 
four  battalions  of  soldiers,  and  by  his  thttsats  forced 
the  King  to  dismiss  bis  Liberal  Cabinet.  Although 
he  was  quiet  and  retiring,  devoted  to  literary  and 
scieotiflc  studies,  and  devoid  of  the  positive  qualities 
of  an  ambitioUB  ruler,  Diom  Luis  conceived  his  public 
duties  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  patriotism,  and  by  his 
diligent  attention  to  affitira  and  his  enlightened  views 
anahis  wise  and  eelf-denying  resolves  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  keep  Portugal  in  the  path  of  salu- 
tary progress.  G«n.  Prim,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Queen  lubella,  pressed  upon  him  the  aoceptaooe  of 
the  Spanish  throne,  but  ha  was  too  parotic  to  sooii- 
flce  his  country's  independence  for  personal  and  fara- 
ilv  ambition,  although  the  inheritor  of  the  BrsgauEa 
blood  and  name  only  through  the  female  line.  Toward 
the  re^ration  of  the  disabled  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  voluntarily  relinquished  a  large  port  of  the 
civil  list  The  public  works  that  he  promoted  and 
the  improvement  in  the  finances  and  internal  admin- 
istration trebled  the  commerce  in  twentv-five  years. 
The  fleet  and  the  army  wore  reorganized  and  public 
instruction  was  developed,  although  the  King  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  degree  of  combativeness  and 
resolution  that  was  not  native  to  hia  character  to  with- 
stand Clerical  Influences  and  nuchlnotiona  firom  with- 
in and  without.  The  Republican  movement  he  re- 
sisted with  prudence  without  sacrificing  popular  liber- 
ties or  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  reootion- 
nries.  He  cherished  the  hope  of  reviving  the  colonial 
greatness  of  Portugal,  and  tbrouf^  a  long  aeries  of 
years  promoted  the  explorations  that  had  for  their 
object  the  uniting  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on 
the  east  and  west  shores  of  AMca  by  a  railroad  and 
the  eoonomicoMcvelopraent  of  one  of  the  riclient  zones 
of  the  continent  In  the  numemus  parliamentary  and 
political  orisett  that  dl-^turbed  his  reign  ho  kept  him- 
self above  the  parties,  and  to  this  litot  he  owed  his 
popularity.  During  his  reign  the  finances  wore  re- 
established, slavery  in  the  colonies  was  aholisbed. 
church  estates  were  sold,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  departments,  and  pa.ssports  were  abolished.  He 
resisteu  the  pretensions  of  tne  priesthood  at  the  begin- 


ning  of  hia  reign,  and  tbe  <{uarrel  was  renewed  after 
his  marriage  with  Haria  Pia,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Vittorio  Xmanuele,  on  Oct.  6, 1882.  King  Amadeo 
was  not  allowed  by  the  clergy  to  stand  godfhther  to 
his  riBter*s  ohild  when  a  son  and  heir  was  bom.  In 
leu-'W  the  Portuguese  Government  forbade  the 
bishops  to  promulgftle  the  encyclicals  of  the  Pope  and 
the  syllabus.  Dom  Luis  was  President  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sdences  In  Lisbon,  and  kept  himsdf  informed 
of  the  prognss  in  all  fluds  of  poeitive  science  and 
philosophical  Bpecnlation,  hot  took  the  keenest  inter- 
est in  ge<^apU0al  ezplorations,  having  in  view  fVeah 
opportumbes  for  Portugal  in  the  sphere  in  which  she 
won  her  past  greatness  and  historical  renown.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  artistic  tastes,  and  as  a  literaiy 
scholar  he  produced  a  work  of  merit,  a  translation  of 
several  of  the  phm  of  Shakespeare,  **  Uainlet  *'  ap- 
pearing first  in  1^7  and  the  '^Uerabant  of  Venice^* 
and  "  Richard  III  "  in  1K80.  He  is  succeeded  by  hia 
elder  son,  Carlos  L  bom  in  1868. 

MacI)cB>ld|  John  OamcBWO.  an  English  ioumalist,  bom 
in  Fort  WilUam,  Scotiana,  in  June,  18S2 ;  died  near 
Croydon.  Deo.  10, 18S9.  He  became  a  reporter  on  the 
London  "  Times"  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1658  he 
became  manager  of  the  printing  office  of  the  paper, 
and  on  the  retirement  of  Mowtovy  Morris  m  was 
made  managing  editor.  As  he  was  reeponuble  for 
the  publicaiioD  of  the  forged  Pamell  letters,  be  worked 
indefatigably  to  gather  evidence  against  the  Irish 
leaders  in  the  case  before  the  special  comndaaion, 
nntil,  in  the  autumn  of  1689,  hia  health  broke  down 
from  the  effects  of  exhaustive  labor  and  chagrin. 

Malmaslmry,  Jamea  Howard  Harris,  Earl  of^  an  Eng- 
lish Btateatoan,  bom  March  26,  1807;  died  May  17, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1827,  and  trav- 
eled for  several  yeam.  He  entered  politics  in  18il, 
when,  08  Lord  Fitshania,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment In  September  of  tne  same  year  he  passed  into 
the  HoQse  of  Peers  as  his  bther's  successor.  It  was 
not  tilt  the  Corn-Law  crisis  that  he  b^n  to  take  an 
earnest  part  in  politics,  becoming  one  of  the  practical 
managers  of  the  Tory  partv.  Although  his  ignorance 
ot  history  and  politics,  of  tne  courtesies  of  debate,  and 
even  of  grammar,  was  notorious,  Lord  Derby,  his 
friend  of  long  standing,  made  him  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Afl^TS  in  the  Cabinet  that  he  formed  ill  1862, 
and  in  that  ofSce  Lord  Malmesburv  was  oble  to  render 
a  great  scrvioe  to  his  old  pen^nal  ftiend,  Louis  Na- 
poleon, by  recogniring  the  French  Empire  while  all 
the  other  governments  of  Europe  were  still  hctutating. 
Thia  act  and  other  parts  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  were  subjected  to  severe  esEaiuinatlon. 
It  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  financial  schemes,  however,  that 
cautied  the  faW  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  end  often  iiK^nths, 
and  when  Lord  Derby  again  formed  a  Cabinet  in 
February,  1858,  he  called  Lord  Malmesbury  to  hia  (dd 
poxt.  In  this  capacity  ho  endeavored  to  avnt  Uie 
Italian  war,  but  was  charged  by  Lord  Palmerston 
with  unduly  sustaining  Austrian  despotism,  and  in 
June,  1859^e  Government  was  overthrown  on  this 

Siuestion.  When  Lord  Derby  became  Prime  Mii^ster 
or  the  third  time  in  1816,  he  again  offered  Lord 
Malmesbory  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the  troubleaoroe 
post  was  this  time  defined,  and  that  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal  accepted  in  its  stead.  Tbtsoace  he  likewise  held 
in  the  Disraeli  ministries  of  1868  and  1874.  until  1876, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  deafness.  In  1869 
Lord  Malmesbury  made  a  series  of  vigorous  speeches 
iwainst  the  meafura  to  create  life  peerages,  which  had 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  bill  by  a  mi^oritv  of  106  to 
77  vntes  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Molmesbuir 
edited  the  "Diplomatic  Journal  snd  Correspondence" 
of  hie  grandfather,  the  firet  Lord  Malmesbury  (Lon- 
don, 1844),  and  "The  First  Lord  Malmesbury  and 
his  Friend;! :  a  Series  of  Letters  ftom  1746  to  1820," 
and  published  "  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister*'  (1884). 

Marie,  Queen-Dowager  of  Bavaria,  bom  in  Beriio, 
Oct.  15,  18:25;  died  in  BoherLichwangau.  May  17, 
1889.  She  was  the  youngci-t  daughter  of  Prince  Wil- 
helm  of  Prussia,  brother  ot  Kinir  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
III,  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Maria  Anna  of  Uease- 
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Hombunr.  On  Oct.  12, 1812,  she  married  the  Ciovn 
Frinoe  Maximilian,  wno  oo  the  abdioation  of  his 
fither,  Ludwig  I,  ascended  the  Bavarian  throne  on 
Ihjcb  21, 1848.  Her  husband  died  in  18S4,  and  her 
-  son  Lndwi^,  then  eiefateen  yeara  old,  beoame  Kins. 
In  1871  the  widowed  (Jueeoj  who  till  then  had  ad- 
hered to  the  Prot^tant  Mth  in  which  she  was  reared, 
publiolv  embraced  Catholicism. 

Ibmujt  Bishop,  a  Swiss  ecclewasticj  bom  in  Chatel 
St.  Denis,  Oct.  29,  1804;  died  in  Freibuni.  iu  Janu- 
ary. 1889.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  colle^  at 
Freibu^,  took  priest's  order  on  May  29,  1631,  and 
waa  pastor  and  priocipal  of  the  dioceean  seminary  at 
Genera,  When  he  was  named  <^ty  preacher  in  1848 
the  Government  oppoeed  the  eelectioa,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  oanton.  On  Jan.  IS,  1846,  Oref^ry 
XVI  nominated  him  BLthop  of  Geneva,  and  ho  was 
consecrated  as  such  at  Freibur«  on  March  15.  In 
consequence  of  the  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Badioal  Government  of  Geneva,  he  waa  arrested  in 
tba  nigbt  of  Oct  25,  1848,  and  taken  over  the  border 
of  the  canton  Voud,  where  he  was  confined  \n  the 
Castle  of  CMllon  for  forty-seven  days.  On  Got  80 
Bern,  Freiburg,  Vaud,  IsfeafohiteL  and  Geneva  de- 
creed his  removal  tfom  office  and  hla  banishment. 
When  released  from  prison,  he  fixed  hia  reaidenoe  in 
Divonne,  near  the  Swiss  mmticr,  near  Geneva,  On 
May  IB,  1866,  the  Bodical  Government  at  Fn^burs 
reecioded  the  decree  of  Iwniahment.  HewasUkewine 
permitted  to  revisit  Geneva.  He  waa  Ushop  of  the 
diocese  of  Geneva  till  1879,  when  he  was  diacharf^ 
by  the  Pope.  In  1688  he  waa  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  an  arch  mehop  in  pariibut, 

¥■■■1.  Qngliumii)  Cardinal,  an  Italian  missionary, 
bom  in  Piov&  near  Asti,  June  8,  1800:  died  near 
Naples,  Aug.  6, 1889.  He  entered  the  order  of  Fran- 
dacan  Capuchins  after  a  brilliant  university  career, 
became  a  lecturer  in  theolofty,  and  when  Gr^ry  XVI 
oommitteil  to  the  Capuchins  the  task  of  spreading 
Catholic  Chrixtianity  in  Abysainia,  he  departed  in 
1646  as  the  head  of  the  mission,  having  been  created 
titular  Bishop  of  Cosia  and  Vicai-Apoetolio  of  Craer 
Ethiopia.  He  labored  among  the  Gatlaa  of  Snoa. 
On  the  suspicion  that  he  ana  his  priests  were  spies 
•nd  emissaries  of  ambitious  European  powers,  the 
Inshop  was  many  times  thrown  into  prison  and 
ijtreatened  with  death,  and  was  expelled  tVom  the 
oounti^  eight  times.  After  the  lost  decree  of  banish- 
ment, ne  returned  to  Europe,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
Leo  XlII,  recounted  his  tnirtv-flve  years  of  mission- 
ary work  in  a  volume  eutitlea  I  mici  trente  (unque 
anni  di  missione  nell'  Alta  Etiopia,"  He  was  mode 
a  cardinal  on  Nov.  10,  1884. 

Mnsr,  Zari,  a  German  politician,  bom  in  Esslingen, 
Sept.  9. 161»;  died  in  Stuttgart,  Dot.  14,  1869.  He 
was  a  son  of  th«  poet  Kari  m^qw,  Uhland's  boiK»n 
ftiond.  He  attendod  the  gymnasia  at  Hwtbronn  and 
Stuttgart,  and  studied  law  at  Tabingen,  where  he 
consorted  with  a  group  of  students  who  cherished 
democratic  convictions.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  eleotod  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament  as  a  reprc- 
sentative  criFthe  Wfirtembetv  People'e  party,of  which 
he  was  the  founder  and  leader,  and  be  went  with  the 
Rump  Parliament  to  Stuttgart,  and  into  exile  when 
the  reaction  finally  triumphed.  On  toeing  amnestied 
atter  ten  yean,  be  returned  fh>m  Switzerland  to  Wor- 
temlierg,  and  defended  his  ideas  of  a  liberal  and  united 
German  federation  in  the  "Beobachter."  Be  appealed 
to  the  south  Germans  to  resist  Prussian  dominatUm 
and  militarism  after  Sadowa,  and  by  his  speeches  and 
writings  atttuned  such  popularity  that  King  Karl  onoe 
a^d:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  or  whether  Karl 
Mayer  is  Kiugof  Wonemberg"  ;  and  thin  popularity 
waa  not  lessoned  bv  his  incarceration  at  Honcnosperg 
for  having  offcndea  C-ount  Bismarok.  By  an  alliance 
with  the  Clericals,  his  party  bod  a  temporary  success 
at  the  elections  that  were  held  after  the  desertion  of 
the  Notional  Liberals  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Maver 
returned  to  public  life  for  a  seastm,  being  elected  to 
the  Reichsta?  in  1881  and  agidn  in  1S84,  but  in  1887 
he  waa  defeated. 


]^y«r|E.Ai,a  Giermon  naturalist,  bom  m  Hambmg, 
Sopt  10, 1822 :  died  in  Kiel,  May  1, 188Q.  He  ww 
the  son  of  a  Hamburg  manu&oturer,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  commercial  training,  he  came  to  the  Dnited 
States,  and  established  a  oranch  concern,  retoming 
on  bis  fetbeHs  death  in  1846  to  assume  the  dizoctioa 
of  the  entire  business.  At  the  ago  of  thirty-six  be 
retired  ftom  mercantile  life  in  order  to  devote  biniBelf 
tosdenoe;  and  after  stodying  in  Kiel  and  Beriio,  ha 
save  his  attention  to  the  ata^  of  the  sea  and  marine 
life.  His  "  Contribution  on  the  Pbyrics  of  the 
Ocean"  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  He  vaos  i>Iaoed 
at  the  hwi  of  the  ootumiesfon  for  the  exploraUon  of 
German  seas  in  1870^  and  devised  apporatos  and 
methods  of  investigation  that  have  been  oop^  in 
other  countries.  In  1877  and  1676  he  was  elected  to 
the  Reichstag. 

Mauoo,  Qhoilss  nZ,  Prince  of,  bom  Dec.  6.  1613; 
died  near  Loon,  Sept  11,  1889.  He  soooeeaed  his 
&ther,  Ftorestan  I,  June  20,  I86S.  His  family,  the 
GiimaldlBjdales  as  a  aovereign  bouse  from  the  tenth 
oentoiy.  Two  yean  after  Us  aooeancm  the  first  stoos 
was  Ittd  of  the  Coaino  of  Monte  Carlo,  which,  after 
the  suppression  of  public  gaming-tables  in  Germany, 
was  almost  the  only  open  gambling  resort  In  Europe. 
The  revenues  irom  this  scuioe  enabled  the  prince  to 
abolish  all  taxes  in  1869  and  to  spend  large  mms  in 
beautifjfdng  his  small  dominion  of^eight  square  milea 
and  improving  the  condition  of  his  6,000  rabjocto. 
He  waa  nearly  blind  during  his  later  years,  living  fai 
retirement  in  Paris  and  at  toe  Chateau  Marchais. 

Mbnto,  Count  ^i"*"^-*  von,  a  German  naval  officer, 
bom  Aug.  9, 1832 ;  died  Jan.  19, 1889.  Entering  tlM 
navy  as  a  midihipman  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
distinguished  himself  on  Maroh  17, 1864,  in  a  nc^t 
with  the  Danish  squadron  off  Josmund,  having  rifoi 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  commander  of  the 
"  Grosser  KurfQrst"  when  that  frigate  went  down  in 
the  English  Channel  on  May  31, 1878,  and  waa  the 
last  man  to  leave  the  alnking  ship.  He  was  brought 
twice  before  a  coort'-martia^  and  both  tribunals  oe- 
qiutted  him  of  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  veaecl.  He 
was  OTMUoted  lear-admiral,  and  in  188S,  when  Gen. 
von  Caprivi  became  Chief  of  the  Admiral^,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  marine  station  on  the  North 
Sea,  where  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  Brinoe 
Pms^  who,  when  he  dismissed  Gen.  von  Caprivi, 
after  beoomiiw  Emperor,  made  Count  Monts  Adaural- 
in-Cfaief  of  the  Navy  in  July,  1668,  with  provUoBOl 
charge  of  the  naval  department  of  the  Govemmant 
pending  its  reonranization. 

Muika,  Ifana  M|  a  Hungarian  singer,  bom  In  Boda- 
pcath,  Hungary,  in  1S4S ;  died  in  Munich,  Jan.  14:, 
1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of  on  officer  in  the  Aus- 
trian amr.  She  made  her  dibut  at  the  Pergola, 
Florenoe,  in  1682,  and  sang  in  Budo-pesth,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg  uuttT  1865,  when  she  first  ap- 
peared at  Her  H^iesty's,  London,  on  May  II  of  that 
year  as  Lucia  in  Bel  HnPs  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 
She  gave  a  new  reading  to  this  part — that  of  an  im- 
pulsive and  excited  Ludo,  whose  madness  in  the  great 
scene  o!  the  third  act  was  wild,  pasuonate,  voA 
flighty,  aud  she  sang  the  brilUont  music  with  great 
skuL  Between  1865  and  1878  she  wos  engaged  at 
Her  MiOestv's,  Covent  Garden,  and  Druiy  X^ane, 
I'ondon,  ana  traveled  on  tiie  Continent  between  tba 
opera  seasons.  In  1878-'79  she  vl»ted  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  Australia,  and  appeared  first  in 
New  Torfc  as  Amlna  in  La  Sonnambula*'  in  Octo- 
ber, 1678.  She  achieved  pecnliar  anocess  in  portray- 
ing the  fontastio,  and  her  bent  partx  of  this  class  were : 
ARtrafiammenta,  in  "Die  ZauberflOte";  Dinorah,in 
"Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel";  and  ^enta,  in  "Der 
Flicgende  HollOmder."  She  was  Sao  sucoessAjl  as 
Marguerite  de  Valois  in  '*  Les  Huguenols,"  as  Linda 
in  "  Linda  di  Ohomounix,"  and  as  Ophelia  in 
Thomas's  "  Hamlet."  Her  voice  was  a  light  soprano 
of  nearly  three  octaves'  comnoss,  and  s^  sang  the 
most  elaborate  and  difficult  pnrases  of  omanteutstioa 
with  tante,  skill,  and  certainty.  She  possessed  a  re- 
markable memory,  and  ft«quentiy  komod  her  put 
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s&e  taiiglit  vocal  musio  in 
CoDMiTatoi7  of  Muuo,  New  York,  and  her  last  Bip- 
pearaiioe  in  paldic  in  that  oi^  waa  at  a  ooncert  at 
Chidtering  Hall,  Deo.  £9,  im.  She  waa  nanled 
Be  vend  times,  once  to  Coont  Nngeot 

VM,  Ifldwigf  a  Qerman  philoeopber,  bom  in  Alzcy, 
Man^  2S,  18X9 ;  died  in  Maveooe,  Marob  26, 1889. 
He  WBH  for  many  years  a  teaoker  in  the  Rymnasium 
at  Uayeaioe.  Hta  chief  works  are  "  Die  Welt  ala 
EntwicklnngdoaQebtes'*  (1674);  "Der  monistiBOha 
Godanke"  (1876):  "Die  Doppelnator  der  Caosali- 
t&t"  (187S) ;  "  ^loitung  und  Beer&ndiing  uner 
moniatiachen  ErkeutaisBtheorie  "  (1877) ;  *^  Dnprung 
der  StHVohe"  ;  "Dea  Werkzeug  und  seine  Bedeu- 
tuurAr^  Entwiohlungsgeechii^te derMensolih^t" 
amii  "Loffpa"  (1866);  and  "  IMe  Entwioklong 
der  aModlftnaischen  Pfailosophie  bis  lur  '  Kntik.  dar 
tdoen  Yemimft.' "  In  his  philostmhical  system  he 
aoiuht  to  bring  into  harmony  teaoninss  of  Spinoza, 
ofBchopenliauer,andofmodeni  natural  sdenoe.  Dr. 
Notri  waa  a  practical  teacher  whoee  methods  were 
odabnted.  He  was  the  autiior  of  French  and  Italian 
grammars  and  reading  hooks  for  Oerman  learners. 

Vciqonr,  John,  a  Caiudian  stateeman,  boni  near  Fort 
Oanr,  HuutoM,  May  8,  1841;  died  in  Winnipeg, 
July  5,  1889.  He  was  of  mixed  Scotch  and  Indian 
parenUtie,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Academy, 
Bed  Biver  Settlement.  He  secured  the  ocsifldence  of 
both  the  authoritaea  and  the  half-breeds  during  the 
negntiatioDs  after  the  Bed  Biver  Rebellion,  and  on  the 
Ibraaatitn  of  the  Goveniment  waa  elected  to  the  flist 
Manitoba  Parliament  in  1870.  In  December,  1671, 
he  wau  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Ag- 
ricultore.  He  resigned  in  1674,  joined  the  Davis  ad- 
nunbtntion  in  1876i^d  in  May,  1876,  was  made 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  It  Ootober,  1878,  lie 
formed  a  nunistry,  becomins  Premier  and  Colonial 
Treaaurer.  From  1874  till  his  death  he  aat  in  the 
LM^slatore,  of  which  he  waa  the  only  member  that 
hem  a  seat  ftt>m  the  beginning.  He  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  provincial  administration  tar  nearlv  ten 
years,  rttdgning  in  Janoar^,  1888.  He  promoted  the 
lq[islBtiai  on  munioipalititLes,  drainage,  and  conn^ 
courts.  His  vuorona  railroad  policy  brought  him 
into  coniliot  with  the  Dominion  Oovemment.  He 
represented  the  province  on  several  delegations  to  the 
Federal  Government  at  Ottawa,  and  8e<»ired  the  en- 
lancement  of  iu  boundaries  and  an  increase  of  the 
auoeidv  fVom  the  Dominion. 

OtatMy,  Fndfliiok  Aztiniz  Gne,  an  English  muBician. 
bom  in  London  Aug.  12, 1825 ;  died  in  Oxford,  April 
6, 1889.  In  1844  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Ida 
father,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  who  was  an  eminent  Orien- 
talist, and  atone  timeambassadorto.Perua,  and  after- 
ward to  St.  P^raboig.  At  an  ear^  age  the  stm  ez- 
MUted  mnnical  talent,  and  in  1860  he  rraeived  the  da- 
neat^MuB.  Bao.  from  Oxford,  where  he  waa  graduated 
B.  A  in  1846  and  M.  A.  in  184S.  In  the  latter  year 
he  took  orders  and  officiated  as  curate  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Knightabridoe.  In  1965  he  became  Profess- 
or of  Music  at  Oxford,  which  olBce  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  death.    In  the  same  vear  he  waa  ordiuned 

Eriest  and  appointed  precentor  oi  Hereford  Cathedral. 
1  1856  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Micliael's,  Tenbury, 
and  warden  of  St.  Uicheol'i  College,  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  choristen,  to  which  he  gave  a  lartie 

Srt  of  his  private  fortune.  In  1865  Oxfora  gave  him 
B  dvree  of  Muh.  Doc.,  for  which  event  his  oratorio 
"  SL  Fdycwp,"  was  wntten  and  perfonned.  At  Ox- 
ford he  eflbcied  aevenl  improvementa.  The  office 
of  choragus  was  re-eetablished  and  the  standard  for 
qnaliAcations  for  mostcal  degrees  waa  raised.  He  also 
persoadcd  the  university  to  grant  honorary  d^reee  in 
music.  Sir  Frederick  was  a  skilled  pianiat  and  organ- 
ist ;  in  his  extemporaneous  playing  of  fiiguea  and 
themes  in  contrapuntal  treatment  he  was  unexcelled. 
His  oompositlons  are  chiefly  for  the  Church.  He 
wrote  eleven  eervioea,  one  with  orchestral  accompa- 
nimenta ;  aeventy  anthema :  preludes,  ftaguea,  and 
Bonataa  wr  the  oisan;  two  strinff^oartets ;  glees. 


gBoiws,  and  part-songs:  and  two  oratorios,  "Hagor," 
normed  at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  1878  and  at  the 
^tal  Palace,  Londoi^  in  1874,  and  "  St.  Polvoarp," 
B^veD  at  Oxford  in  1866  and  at  the  Hereford  Festival 
ul  188B.  He  alao  edited  the  works  of  Oriando  Gib- 
bons, and  the  English  edition  of  Naamau's  "  Hlatoiy 
of  Mnuo,"  and  was  the  author  of  treatiaes  on  muuc, 
including  "  A  Treatise  on  Harmony  "  (Oxford,  1868, 
8d  ed.,  1882);  Counterpoint,  Can<»i,  and  if'ugue '' 
based  on  Cherubini's  tfaeoriee  (1888 ;  2d.  ed..  1884) ; 
and  "  Musical  Formand  Genenu  Composition  "  (1876; 
2d.  ed.,  1866).  He  wMsessed  one  of  the  moat  valuable 
musical  libraiiee  in  England. 

Fatti,  Oarlotta,  an  Italun  muiudan,  bom  in  Florence 
in  1840 ;  died  m  Paris,  June  27, 1889.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Salvatore  PatU,  and  tfae  siater  of  Adelina 
and  of  Amelia  Patti,  who  was  married  to  Maurioe 
Stntkosob.  Her  earlj  life  waa  spent  in  Ameiloa,  and 
she  waa  educated  for  a  juanist  bv  Henri  Hen,  but 
afterward  gave  her  attention  to  unging.  She  made 
her  di&ut  in  New  York  at  a  concert  m  1881,  and  also 
appeared  in  Italian  opera,  in  which  she  was  success- 
iul ;  but,  owing  to  lamenens,  she  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  stage.  She  first  appeared  in  London  at  a  con- 
cert in  Covent  Garden,  April  16,  1868.  iiubeequently 
she  made  ooncert  toun  on  the  Continent  and  in  Che 
United  States.  Her  voice  was  a  light  soprano,  of 
wide  range,  and  of  great  IWlity  in  exeentton.  On 
Sept.  8,  1879,  she  married  Ernst  de  Munck,  of  Wd- 
mar,  a  violonoelliat  of  reputation, 

EMbpfad,  (}aria,an  Italian  artist,  bom  In  Gapna  about 
1880;  Bied'  In  London,  Jon.  22, 1889.  He  9ed  ftom 
Naples  after  taking  put  in  the  unsoccessfu]  ri^ng 
nnder  Garibaldi,  and  finally  settled  in  London.  In 
1868  he  began  to  contribute  to  *'  Punch  "  carioature 
portndfii  of  eminent  men,  under  tiie  signature  *'  Ape." 
Theae  oartoons,  which  made  the  fortune  of  that  jour- 
nal, were  continued  till  within  a  few  months  oJf  faia 
death. 

tmof,  lebn,  an  English  metallurgist,  bom  in  Not- 
tingiiarn,  England,  March  28, 1817 :  died  in  London, 
June  19, 18S{).  Hewasgraduatedatthemedicaldeport- 
ment  of  the  Dnivenitv'  of  Edinburgh  in  16S8,  studied 
in  tlie  medical  seboua  of  Paris,  and  aettled  in  Bir- 
mingliam,  where  he  became  physidan  to  the  Queen's 
HoepitaL  He  Investigated  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
animal  economy,  and  in  1846  read  before  the  British 
Association  some  "Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of 
Diatwtea."  His  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of 
tfae  ohemical  prindples  involved  in  metallurfncal  pro- 
cesses, and  in  1861,  when  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines 
was  esteblisbed,  he  was  given  the  ofaair  of  MetalluTgy, 
wfaioh  be  held  until  1879.  After  settling  in  London, 
he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  and  devotea 
ids  Insure  to  technical  ret>earch,  taking  special  interest 
in  the  eariy  development  of  photognpfay.  Dr.  feroy 
alno  leotared  on  nwtallntaT  to  die  advanced  class  of 
offloan  of  the  Boyal  ArnlleiT,  and  for  many  yean 
was  Superintendent  of  Ventilation  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  187?  tfae  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  con- 
ferred on  him  its  Bessemer  medal,  and  later  fae  be- 
come president  of  that  body.  The  Albert  medal  of 
the  So<»ety  of  Arte  was  awarded  him  two  days  before 
his  death.  His  great  work  was  the  production  of 
etandard  books  on  smelting.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  directed  allthe  metallurgical  teaching 
in  Enffland,  and  nearly  every  English  assayer  of  sci- 
ontiflc  reputation  has  been  his  pupil. 

Feten,  Aari,  a  German  expbrer,  bom  in  Neuhaua, 
Hanover,  Sept.  27, 1866 ;  died  in  Massailand  in  Sep- 
tember, 1689.  He  studied  in  TttlnDgen,  Gottingen, 
and  Berlin,  making  solid  acqniremcnto,  in  spite  of 
dissipations,  and  obtaining  the  gold  medal  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  at  Berlin  in  1877  for  a  historical 
disaertation.  Falling  heir  to  a  fortune  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Engels,  the  writer  on  rauRic,  in  London, 
he  published  a  philosophical  work  entitied  "  Willons- 
welt  und  Weltwille"  (T.*ipsic,  1888),  and  traveled 
over  Europe  for  a  time.  He  then  threw  himself  into 
the  oolonixation  scheme,  founded  the  Sodety  for  Ger- 
man Colonisation,  guided  the  ainu  of  tiie  sodety  in 
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f^rian  Volonteer"  in  the  Vonderbilt  ^lory,  Nev 
and  a  Hungarian  "  Market  Soeno"  in  the  Walter 


the  diractiinL  of  East  AfHoa,  and  in  18Si  led  the  ex- 
pedition that  acquired  the  Oorman  possessions  in  that 

Cof  the  world,  becoming;  President  of  the  German 
AfKoan  Society.  On  April  6, 18S7,  he  left  Berlin 
for  the  second  time  to  direct  tho  coloniiu  develo[)ment 
of  the  new  Bcquisition.  His  t^grea^ve  and  ambitious 
nfttare  inrolved  his  Qovwnment  in  difOcnlties  with 
England,  and  made  liim  Toaay  enemies  in  Germany 
03  welt  sa  in  AfVica.  In  the  same  year  be  was  callM 
back  to  Germany.  He  afterwud  otieinoted  the  idea 
of  raicaing  Emin  Pasha,  when  notning  had  been 
hoard  for  a  lonz  time  of  the  English  expedition  of 
Stanley.  Uis  object  was  to  secure  the  Equatorial 
Provinoe  mlod  by  Emin  for  Germany.  Therefore  his 
expedition  was  obstructed  in  every  way  by  the  Eoglish 
in  Africa,  who  endeavored  to  prevent  his  lanmog. 
His  own  uovemment  declared  tho  enterprise,  with  its 
politiool  objeobi,  to  be  positively  misciiievous,  and 
nenoQ,  It  was  not  sarpri^ing  that  when  he  penetrated 
Into  the  country  of  the  Somalia  and  Hassul  he  en- 
countered their  hostility,  and  loet  bis  life. 

Fettenkofbiit  August  too,  an  Austrian  punter,  bom  in 
Vienna  in  1820-  died  there  Uarch  20,  1889.  He 
studied  art  in  the  Viomia  Academy,  abandtmed  tlie 
profession,  and  served  for  a  loag  time  as  en  ofQoer  in 
the  Austrian  anuy,  and  then  returned  to  art,  produc- 
ing at  first  drawings  and  Uthograj^bs.  Hifi  ptuntings 
were  sowht  fbr,  and  eocrerly  acquired  by  colleotore  in 
Paris,  whore  he  established  himsolf  in  1660,  His 
pictures  are  small  and  finished  with  extreme  care. 
His  fiivorite  subjects  were  taken  from  the  life  of  Hun- 
garian soldiers  and  peasants.  Among  his  best  produo- 
tionaare  "Soldiers  watching  for  a  Spy,"  "Maraudon," 
"  Scene  after  a  Duel,"  "  ifiingarian  Village,"  "  Gyp- 
sies  Bathing,"  and  the  "  AmlMilance  "  and  Hnn- 

?lriaP  VAlnnfw"  in  fJiA  Vfin^arhl It:  iTft11ni*v  Tffkv 
ork, 

collection,  Baltimore. 

Ihil^innldi,  Baron  JoseJ^  an  Austrian  general,  bom 
1818 ;  died  in  Prague,  Aug.  6, 1889,  m  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  when  he  was  forty- 
one  be  had  attained  tho  Rink  of  mi^or-g:eneral,  beu^ 
ing  himself  with  distinction  in  Uio  campiugn  of 
18i8-*49  and  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859.  In  the  Ger- 
man war  of  1666  he  also  served  with  honor.  In  1878 
he  commanded  the  foroo»  ^^nst  the  Bosnians,  and 
by  a  brilliant  strategic  development  captured  their 
(Htadel  of  Bsrmevo.  After  oommandin^r  the  army  of 
occupation  for  two  yeant,  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  poet  as  chief  of  the  troope  in  Bohemia.  The 
"  Conqueror  of  Bosnia,'*  as  h«  w$B  called,  held  the 
rank  of /eldieuffmtuitr. 

FlantS)  Qaston,  a  French  electrician,  bora  in  Orthez, 
France,  Hay  22. 1831;  died  in  Paris,  Hay  29,  1869. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cojeervatoirc  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers in  Paris,  and  became  an  a;»istant  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  physicist  Becquerel.  Subsequently  he  en- 
tered the  servioe  of  Chnstofie  &  Co.  as  a  chemist, 
and  then  tK^lftn  his  researches  on  the  nature  of  elec- 
trical polarization.  His  greatest  achievement  was  his 
investigBtiona  on  the  voItamsteT,  which,  in  1869,  re- 
sulted in  the  invention  of  the  8t<»«ge  battery.  This 
research  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
effects  of  electric  discharges  of  great  quantity,  which 
wore  not  obtainable  with  frictional  machines  and 
Leyden  jars.  He  experimented  upon  all  conceivable 
metals  and  combinations  of  metals  to  be  used  for  elec- 
trodes in  voltameters,  and  as  the  result  of  his  tests 
found  that  lead  was  the  best  active  material  ftom  a 
practical  point  of  view,  although  the  amount  of  ener- 
gy that  he  found  it  possible  to  store  to  the  unit  of 
weiglit  was  greater  in  the  coflo  of  some  other  metals. 
With  the  development  o£  electricity  for  lightinfr  came 
the  appredation  of  tho  greet  value  of  ids  dlKcoverr. 
Ho  bSbo  invented  an  instrument  which  he  called  the 
"machine  rheoatatiquo."  It  was  essentially  a  com- 
mutator, which  on  being  turned  by  a  crank  rapidly 
chaDKCd  the  grou^ng  of  the  secondary  eella  from 
parallel  to  series.  His  latest  investigations  were  de- 
voted to  the  roprodu<^on  of  meteoroHigica]  phenome- 
na in  the  laboratory  by  electrical  efleota,  and  he 


■nooeeded  in  this  way  in  imitating  hi^L  f^lobnlar 
lightning,  and  similar  pbenomooa.  Aluiougfa  be 
conduct^  much  original  research,  be  never  patented 
his  discoveries,  but  treely  gave  them  to  tiie  worid. 
He  received  a  dijtlotM  iPhonamtr  at  the  eletSrical  ex- 
hibition in  Pan^  in  1381,  ftod  hia  latest  work,  illoa- 
trated  by  apparatus  and  specimens,  was  shown  at  tho 
World's  Fair  held  in  Pans  this  year.  The  Aoademr 
of  Seienoee  gave  him  the  Prix  Lucase,  end  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Indnatxies 
couferred  on  him  its  Ampere  medal.  The  resnlta  of 
his  investigations  were  communicated  as  e^Misle 
papers  to  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  and  these  ho  i»- 
sued  collectively  as  "  Sescbeiches  snr  I'EleeCriditi  " 
in  1679.  He  also  published  "Phenomtoes  Eleo- 
triques  de  1*  Atmosphere "  (1688).  His  proper^  at 
Belleone,  near  ParU,  is,  in  aocordanoe  with  ue  terms 
of  hia  will,  to  be  converted  into  a  home  for  indigent 
s<»enti8ts.  He  also  provided  for  the  eetabliafament  at 
a  biennial  prize  of  8,000  E>sncs,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Academy  at  Sciences,  for  the  discovery  of  some  new 
ilict  or  property  of  electridtv, 

Fh]llcn^  ?1umM  Olinr  wertsntt,  an  Irish  ma^s- 
trote,  bom  about  1886 ;  died  Ueo.  6, 1889.  Be  was  s 
son  of  the  twelfth  Baton  Louth.  In  the  British  amiy 
ho  served  with  dlitinction  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in 
the  campaign  in  China.  Re  waB  apptnnted  a  resident 
magistrate  oy  Mr.  F<nflter,  and  served  in  that  CKpa- 
oity  in  Cork,  Kerrv,  and  Clare,  accompanying  Gen. 
Sir  Redvera  Buller  in  1886,  and  asustin^bim  to  reor^ 
ganizo  the  oonsitabulaiy  for  the  suppression  of  mooa- 
ughting.  In  1887  he  carried  oat  the  evictaom  on  the 
Pbusonby,  Kingston,  and  O'Orady  estates,  and  in 
retisrence  to  expected  disturbanoee  at  Tonpud  aent 
the  fiwMos  order,  ''Don't  herritate  to  eboot."  At 
Mitchelstown  three  man  were  ehot  by  tlie  police  not 
Ions  afterward.  In  1888  he  suppressed  dlsturbanees 
at  Hiddleton,  Cork,  and  Youghal,  and  at  the  last- 
named  place  received  a  blow  on  the  head  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  bis  phvsician,  caused  the  tomor  on 
his  biain  from  which  he  died  a  year  later.  Cnder 
Mr.  Balfour's  adnunistration  Capt  Plunkett,  thou^ 
nominally  having  control  only  <h  the  soutbem  divi- 
sion, was  practically  intrusted  with  the  organization 
and  direction  of  the  whole  constabulary  dejiartmenL 

Fopt)  John  EniT,  a  Canadian  stateaman,  bom  in 
1824 ;  died  about  the  middle  of  A^,  1889.  He  en- 
tered pnblio  life  bi  1867  as  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  Dominion  was  es- 
tablished m  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  continuously  a  mem- 
ber till  his  death.  Ho  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
1871-'78,  andogwn  from  1678  till  1885,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Railroads  and  Canals,  of  wbidi  he  had  cha^  to  the 
time  of  ilia  death.  He  was  guided  by  practical  ex- 
perience in  adnunistering  toe  fomer  depaitinent, 
being  himself  a  large  agriculturist.  By  quarantine 
regulations  be  checked  the  transit  cattle  trade  from 
the  Northwest  of  the  Doited  States,  in  ordw  to  pro- 
mote the  stock-nuMng  and  export  interests  <tf  Canada 
In  1880  ho  took  part  with  SirCbaries  Tapper  and  Sir 
John  A.-  Maodonald  in  the  negotiations  m  Ttngland 
tiiat  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Canada  Padfle 
Rulroad  Companv  and  the  completion  of  the  hneL 

FotooU,  Count  Alfred,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom 
in  1817 ;  died  in  Paris,  May  16,  1889.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  estatca  in  Gaticia,  and 
of  vast  property  in  Russian  Poland.  Ottering  the 
tiovemment  service  first  as  an  attaehd  to  the  Anstrian 
Embassy  in  London,  he  hold  a  succession  of  employ- 
ments and  in  lb67  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  <^ 
A^culture.  On  Arail  19,  1870,  he  was  appointed 
Fnme  Minister*  and  daring  his  administ^uon  of 
eight  months  be  tried  the  experiment  that  has  been 
carried  out  with  more  succesit  by  Count  Taafe  of  in- 
ducing the  various  Slav  nationalities  to  reoondio  their 
divergent  interests  and  cast  off  the  domination  of  the 
German  element. 

Qosnda,  Marshal,  Maiquis  to  IDiavilki,  a  Spanish 
general,  bom  In  Janiuuy,  1817 ;  died  in  Hadrio,  Jan. 
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19,  1889.  Hfi  entered  tbe  army  when  only  twelve 
years  old,  and  served  witb  dietinction  in  tbe  Moroooo 
campaign.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  ^e  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  liat  after 
the  abdicafion  of  Queen  Isabella,  but  in  1676  was 
called  into  active  service  by  Kin;;  Alfonso,  and,  as 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  die  North,  put  a 
speedy  termination  in  1676  to  the  second  Carlist  war. 
Although  a  stronff  (Jonservatlve  in  his  sympathies, 
and  a  Senator  by  n^ht  of  his  rank  aa  captwa-general 
in  the  anny,  he  was  not  a  party  maa.  Id  toe  last 
Ministiy  or  Canons  del  Oaatello  he  held  for  a  short 
time  tiie  post  of  Minister  of  War.  He  was  oreated  a 
marquis  by  King  Alfonso,  snd  a  grandee  of  Bpun. 

Qiuinsvulei  Gwtave  Angutin,  a  French  oDemiat, 
bora  in  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1810 ;  died  there,  Nov.  14, 1889. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  diemist,  and  studied  under  Louis 
N.  Vanquelin  and  Michel  £.  Cbevreul.  In  1884  he 
received  the  de^rree  of  Doctor  of  Medians,  but  soon 
entered  the  laboratory  of  Vanquelin.  At  that  time 
chemistry  and  pbannnoy  were  closely  allied,  and 
much  of  his  work  was  In  the  preparation  of  medici- 
nal compounds.  His  researches  included  investiga- 
tions on  the  analytical  separation  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  prepantion  of  binozide  of  barium ;  of  pure 
(nddemcoMlt;  of  volatile  chlorides;  end  ch oxicie  of 
nraninm  with  ammonia  carbonate:  combinations  of 
chromic  acid  and  silica;  bismuth  in  laiye  oiretals : 
and  the  medical  uses  of  oxygenated  water.  In  1840 
he  began  tbe  publication  of  the"  Bevue  Sdentiflque," 
n  monthly  mof^ine  devoted  to  theoretical  and 
plied  chemistry,  of  which  he  was  editor,  publishw, 
and  manager.    The  name  was  changed  in  1857  to 

Moniteur  Sdentiflque,"  and  its  publicationa  under 
that  title  continued  until  December,  1889.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death  he  gave  a  banquet  to  bis  col- 
laborators, in  celebration  of  tbe  balf-eentenary  of  tbe 
magaDne,  and  announced  his  intentiiHi  to  disoontinoe 
its  pubU(»tion  at  the  close  of  the  year,  being  himself 
unequal  to  fluther  eflbrta  and  unwilling  to  intrust  it 
to  other  hands. 

BdohnlMoh,  Hrinrlob  Owtav,  a  German  botanist, 
born  in  Leipslo,  Saxony,  in  1323 :  died  in  Hamburg, 
May  6, 1889.  He  was  a  son  of  Heinrioh  G.  L.  Beich- 
enbach,  a  distinguished  botanist,  and  becune  profess- 
or of  botany  at  Leipeio.  Duiing  bis  early  protea- 
donal  lifb  be  served  as  bis  &tfaer'8  assistant  and  aided 
bim  in  the  production  of  the  later  volumes  of  *'  loones 
Flora  Germanics  et  Helvetica."  In  1863  be  became 
ProfeflBor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  tbe  Botanical 
Garden  in  Hambunf,  which  plaoe  ha  held  until  Ms 
death.  His  great  1i»  work  was  the  study  of  orchids, 
In  the  knowledge  of  which  he  held  the  flnst  rank. 
He  became  tbe  accepted  authority  on  all  questions  of 
nomenolature,  and  nesh  upefnmena  were  constantly 
snlMiiitted  to  tdm  for  inspection.  With  tbe  passion 
for  tbe  cultivation  of  orchids,  the  practioa  of  hybridi- 
sation has  grown  very  largely,  and  the  resulting  by- 
brids  were  sent  to  Prot  Bciotienbech  to  be  compared 
'With  the  parental  forma  fVom  whicH  they  had  been 
derived,  while  bis  analytical  powers  were  greatly 
developed,  his  synthetic  faculty  was  not  so  great,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  which  faia  rich  stores  of  spedmens 
still  remain  for  his  ancoesaor  to  collate. 

Besflgfal,  Lorasai.  an  Italian  astronomer,  bom  in 
Bttsseto,  Parma ;  died  in  Bome,  early  in  December, 
1869.  He  oompleted  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  taught 
astronomy  in  tbe  University  of  Bologna,  whence  tie 
was  called  by  tbe  Holy  See  to  the  University  of  Bomo, 
in  which  he  was  continued  aa  Professor  oi  Astronomy 
by  the  Koyal  Government.  He  was  also  Director  of 
the  Astronomical  Bureau  at  the  Capdtol.  His  writings 
onphysics  nve  him  a  European  reputation. 

BtnU,  Alimdit,  a  German  theologian,  bom  March 
83,  1829;  died  in  Gdltinfren^  Haroh  20,  1669.  He 
took  deereee  in  the  theological,  philosophical,  and 
iuri^o  faculties,  and  became  Proreeeor  of  Christian 
Dogmatioe  at  Gtttingen.  His  most  important  works 
were  '*  Die  ohristiiclie  Lehre  von  der  Bedit  ftrtigung 
nnd  der  VersAhnung"  (Bonn,  1870);  and  '"Ge- 
aduchte  dea  Pietismus  "  (1860). 


Booa,  Oarl  Annit  nohdaa,  a  German  mudcian,  bom 
in  Hamburg,  March  22, 1848 ;  died  in  Paris,  April  80, 
1689.  He  waa  educated  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
for  a  violinist,  and  appeared  at  tbe  Ciysta]  Palace, 
London,  March  10, 1866.  After  remaining  in  Ivondon 
a  sboit  time,  be  came  to  this  country,  and  during  a 
concert  tour  met  Mme.  Parepa,  whom  he  mamcd 
in  New  York,  in  Febmaryj  1667.  Subsequently  he 
formod  an  opera  company,  including  Mme.  Parepa- 
Boea,  Waohte],  Santiey,  Ronooni,  and  Formes,  with 
which  he  traveled  extensively  and  viuted  Colitoraia. 
Aitor  Mme.  Parepa-Bmsa's  death,  he  organized  an 
English  opera  company  In  L<nidoD,  in  1876,  which 
he  conducted  until  tbe  time  of  his  death.  Boss's 
name  was  ori^nally  Bose,  but  he  changed  it  to  Boss, 
in  order  to  insure  the  correct  pronunciation.  He 
founded  a  scholarship  of  llvo  tnousand  dollan  in 
memory  of  Mme.  Parep»-Boea,  in  tbe  B<^al  Academy 
of  MuBio,  London. 

Bvmpf^  Kad,  a  Gerraan,  indnstriallst,  bom  in  Pyr- 
mont  in  1689 ;  died  in  June,  1889.  He  was  trained 
ill  business  pursuits,  and  when  a  young  man  settled 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  founded  a  lajge  drug 
buunesa,  with  branches  In  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
In  1866  be  established  at  Albany  the  first  aniline  Ike- 
toty  in  tbe  United  States.  Bettuning  to  Germany,  be 
directed  an  establishment  for  making  aniline  colors  at 
Elberfeld-Barmen,  and  also  uded  in  developing  tbe 
export  trade  in  German  pharmaceutical  products.  Ho 
acquired  much  popularity  by  devoting  a  part  of  his 
immense  fortune  to  works  of  benevoleuoe  and  pub- 
lic utility,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ma- 
tional  ubaral  party  and  a  depu^  in  tlia  Prussian 
Chamber. 

Balt;^ol^  mdiael,  a  Bussian  author,  bom  In  18S6 ; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  11, 1869.  His  satiresond 
inx>vindal  skrtchea.  pubUsbed  in  the  principal  Una- 
nan  revlewa,  gave  him  a  ploee  in  tbe  oontemporary 
literature  of  the  country.  He  was  educated  at  the 
lyceumofTsarskoe-Selo,  and  began  ids  career  in  1848. 
His  papers  appeared  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Stcho- 
drin."  The  articles  that  he  oonudered  his  best  work 
were  invariablT  suppressed  by  the  censors,  and  at  one 
time  he  publisned  a  piece  of  Stupid  nonsense,  and  ex- 
plained at  the  end  that  it  was  a  spedmen  of  the 
only  kind  of  wiiting  that  the  authorities  would  allow 
to  be  printed. 

BantoB,  Qtn.  w*^™^  ex-Pretddent  of  Uruguay,  bom 
in  1848 ;  died  in  Buenos  Ayres,  May  10,  1869.  The 
former  dictator  of  tbe  republie  was  dreaded  by  the 
party  in  power  even  vben  he  was  in  exile.  He  was 
the  possessor  of  neat  wealth. 

Smeter,  Ednicam,  a  French  critic,  bom  in  Paris, 
April  8, 1815 ;  died  there,  March  16,  1889.  He  was 
descended  Irom  a  Swiss  Protestant  family,  his  father 
beinga  wealthy  banker.  After  completing  his  course 
at  the  College  Bourbon  he  pursued  theological  stud- 
ies at  Oxford  and  Strosburg,  uidin  1846  accepted  tbe 
professorship  of  Exege^  at  the  Ecole  Evangelique  in 
Geneva,  where  he  wso  edited  "La  B^ormation  au 
XIX  Sitele."  His  theoloirical  views  having  changed, 
he  resigned  his  obur  in  1650,  became  a  leader  in  the 
liberal  movement  in  French  Protestant  theology,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Versaillea.  When  his  friend 
Nefftzer  founded  the  "  Tempe,"  about  1860,  Scherer 
became  the  chief  literary  critic  of  the  new  republi- 
can paper,  and  after  Nefftzer's  death  he  acted  for  a 
time  as  editor-in-chief.  During  the  occupation  of 
Veraailles  by  the  German  troops,  Scherer  was  elected 
to  the  muniiupal  oouncil.  On  July  2, 1871,  he  waa 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
took  his  seat,  with  the  majority  of  his  AieDds,  in 
tbe  Left  Center,  of  wliich  group  he  was  for  a  time 
vice-president.  He  exeried  considerable  influence 
on  the  aide  of  moderate  republicanism.  He  caused 
embairassraent  to  the  Clericals  by  taking  to  task  the 
Due  de  Broglie's  Government  for  stoppiug  a  telegram 
that  he  had  sent  to  tbe  London  ^'D^ly  News" 
pointing  out  the  danger  that  France  ran  in  keeping 
the  war  vessel  "  Orenoque  **  at  Oivita  Vecchia.  Alter 
wding  by  hia  voice  and  his  vote  in  the  adoption  of 
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the  Constitution,  he  passed  into  the  Senate  In  1S7S 
us  a  life  member,  and  was  always  constant  in  attend- 
ance, thoufcii  he  seldom  made  a  speech.  He  beoame 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  oemooratio  ideas  in 
FrmBa  and  the  t«idency  toward  radical  legislatioDj 
and  In  two  pamphlets,  one  on  demooraoy  and  one  on 
revision,  poblistied  just  ofter  Gambetta's  acoeadoa  to 
offloe,  he  wrote  hopelessly  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  France.  Soberer  for  many  years  wrote  some 
of  the  principal  articles  for  tiie  Temps,"  both  on 
domestic  and  on  foroi^^  politics,  besides  conducting 
the  oritieal  department.  His  chief  work,  however, 
was  oonoomed  with  literatare  and  literary  history 
and  with  phUcsopbical  questions.  His  flnt  oook  was 
"  H^langea  de  critique  reli^euse**  (l^SO^-  Other 
works  on  tbeolc^cal  subjeots  were  "  Saqnisse  d'une 
th^orie  de  I'Eglise  cbr^tieone "  and  'jiLa  Critique  et 
la  fbl."  His  seven  volumes  of  "  Etudes  critiques 
aur  la  littiratore  oontao^orains  "  were  mooh  read  in 
other  connMea  besides  Francs. 

Bahwanbnrc-BcateAaaasn,  OiiadtaT,  Prince  of,  bom 
Sept.  84, 1801 ;  diod  Sept.  16,  1869.  After  a  reign  of 
forty-flre  years  he  resifrned  the  Oovermnent  in  1680, 
on  account  of  the  Inflrmitiee  of  aec,  into  the  bands 
of  his  son,  Prinoe  KarL  Prince  UQntlier  granted  a 
Constitution  in  1841.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
second  wife.  Princess  Hathilde,  whom  bo  nurried  in 
18S6  and  divorced  in  1853.  he  m^tMned  for  some 
time  one  of  the  beat  theatres  In  Qermany  and  a 
fiuQOUS  orchestra. 

Beads,  Bam  Braasty  ao  Anstralian  oarsman,  bom  In 
2Tew  Sonth  Wales,  July  14, 18M,  died  tn  ICelboume, 
Dee.  V,  1889.  He  won  bb  first  race  in  Janaary,  1888, 
and  defeated  the  prindpal  Australian  aoullers,  includ- 
ing Kemp,  the  champion,  in  the  some  year,  malting 
the  fastest  time  on  record  over  a  three-mile  oourse  in 
his  match  with  Stanabury.  In  1689  he  went  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  challenged  all  comers.  On  Sept.  9  he  rowed 
ogunst  William  O'Connor,  of  Toronto,  for  the  cham- 

Sionship  of  the  world,  over  the  course  fVom  Putney 
)  Morttake,  on  the  Thames,  winning  with  ease. 
Shaip,  Maran,  an  Engliah  journalist,  bom  In  Oxfbrd 
in  1819;  died  in  London,  May  25,  1889.  He  was  a 
writer  on  the  Oxford  "  Herald,"  and  was  called  to 
London  In  1S46  to  asdst  in  the  editonhip  of  the  New 
High  Church  weekly,  the  "  Ousrdisn."  When  Mon- 
toj^  Bernard  retumed  to  Oxford  as  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law  In  1859.  Sliarp  became  chief  editor. 
Under  bin  management  tno  journal  became  the  repre- 
sentative organ  of  the  Churoh  of  England. 

Bknvslofll  Count  Feterr  a  Uussian  statesman,  bom  In 
St.  Petersbu^,  July  IS,  1887 ;  died  there,  March  23, 
1889.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  and  a  general  at  thirty.  In  1864- 
*66  hewBsgo\-emor-generalof  the  Baltic  provinces,  and, 
instead  of  proceeding  energetically  to  the  Russiflcation 
of  the  Qenmn  institutione.  as  the  aiavopbiles  expected, 
lie  inoarred  their  enndty  by  his  tolerant  and  ooncilia- 
torvad^niatration.  The  proselyting  activity  of  Arcb- 
tusnop  Platon  was  reproved  bv  him,  and  he  obtained 
a  uka.se  fhom  the  emperor  allowing  parents,  if  they 
desired,  to  baptize  the  ofibprings  of  mixed  marriages 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and,  in  si^  of  the  protests 
of  Count  Demibi  Tolatd,  then  Chief  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  one  requiring  conversions  to  the  Or^ 
tbodox  Church  to  bo  investigated  and  approved  by 
the  dvil  authorities.  He  was  recalled  m>m  Riga  in 
1868,  and  after  the  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life, 
April  IS,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gendarmerie 
and  eecret  police.  This  responsible  post,  which  he 
held  eight  yesrs,  made  ShuvalotF  the  most  powerflil 
and  influential  man  ia  Bussio,  who  practically  ozep< 
cUed  the  authority  of  a  dictator.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
vi^lance  and  activity  the  NihiliBtio  propaganda  spread, 
ai^  the  revolutionists  were  able  to  jwrfect  their  or- 
ganization. In  1873  he  armnged  the  marriage  between 
the  only  daughter  of  Alexander  II  and  the  Duke  of 
Eilinburgh,  and  smoothed  the  ruffled  feelings  of  Eng- 
land by  his  explanation  of  the  Runslan  advaoce  in 
Turkistan.  In  1874  the  policy  of  Russia  required  the 
preaeoce  in  London  of  a  man  of  pmdenoe  and  ablU^, 


and  Count  Shnvaloff  was  selected  for  the  post  of  wn- 
baaaador  at  the  court  of  Bt.  James,  where  his  onoloeas 
and  diplomatic  resouraee  did  much  toward  avertuv 
the  threatfflted  war  with  England  in  1878  after  the 
peace  oi  Baa  Btefimo,  not  merely  by  pocifyii^  tbe 
En^iali  QovemmeDt,  but  by  calmmg  and  restrauung 
the  Gsar  Alexander.  II,  and  persuading  him  to  forego 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty  wrung  from  the  oonquravd 
Turks.  He  went  as  Busaian  pienipotontiary  to  tbe 
Congress  of  Berlin,  and  by  hia  oonmliatory  atticnde 
enabled  the  powers  to  oome  to  a  satisfiiaton'  conclu- 
sion. His  patdflc  ooaise  cost  him  hu  populari^  and 
political  innaenoe  at  home.  Prinoe  Qortaukon,  wbo 
was  not  entirely  satiafied  with  the  r6le  that  Shnvaloff 
had  imposed  apon  Russia  through  lus  inflnence  with 
the  irresolute  Czar,  recced  hfm  tTom  London,  and 
since  then  he  took  no  port  in  pablio  ofUra. 

BtojaaoA  Zsaliari%  a  Bulgonsn  statesman,  bom  near 
Pravadia,  inthe  Vana  dl£iBt.lnl864:  dtodin  S<^ 
Sept.  18, 1889.  He  left  his  borne  Beeaetly  to  obtain  an 
education  in  a  Bulgarian  school  at  Bustdink,  and  while 
vet  a  youth  developed  a  zealous  activity  on  the  revo- 
lutionary committees  that  umed  to  free  Bulgaria  frosn 
the  Turkish  yoke.  On  the  ceuUishnient  of  tbe  Bnl- 
nrian  Oovemment  he  became  an  active  snpporter  of 
The  National  party.  The  revolntion  of  PhOippopolis 
first  brought  aim  to  the  front.  He  broke  away  ftom 
his  Ibrnier  party  leaders,  Zankoff  and  Karvelo^  be- 
cause one  had  beoome  a  partisan  of  Bosana  and  tbe 
other  had  been  unfidthfUl  to  Prinoe  Alexander,  and 
became  one  of  the  main  props  of  tiie  BeooKV,  and 
later  a  Uthftal  eapporter  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  He 
was  tbe  leader  <^  tue  National  part^,  and  was  Pren- 
dent  of  the  Sobraige.  Stoyanoff,  notwitbataodiny  bis 
meager  early  ednoation,  was  one  of  the  foremost  ^tmr- 
nalista  of  the  country,  the  master  of  a  lively,  iocinve 
style  and  of  dialectical  powers  of  a  high  ortur.  Tbe 
sonroe  vf  his  culture  was  BuMian  Uteratnre,  in  whidi 
he  was  thoroughly  read,  although  he  had  learned  the 
langn^  without  an  iniAmotor.  He  had  taught  him- 
self French  also,  and  beoame  the  coireapoodent  of 
French  newspapers. 

Tsfflbarilk,  £iuloO|  an  ItaHan  singer,  bom  in  Borne, 
March  16, 18W;  died  in  Paris,  itandi  16,1889.  He 
was  educated  for  the  opentlo  stage  by  Bwgna  and 
Guglielmi,  and  made  bin  first  appeannee  at  tbe  Teatro 
Fondo,  Naples,  in  BeUinl's  *a  Capuletii"  in  1841. 
After  sin^ig  in  Lisbon.  Hadtid,  and  Barcelona,  he 
went  to  I^ndon,  and  first  appeared  at  tbe  Royal  Ital- 
ian Opera,  as  Uoaaniello  in  Auber*s  "  La  MuMte  do 
Portici,'*  April  4,  1860,  and  sang  there  continnoosly 
for  twenty-rour  vears.  In  1867  be  traveled  in  Bnsna, 
Sp^,  and  Nortu  and  South  America,  appearing  witii 
great  succesa,  and  he  sang  In  London  again  in  I8T0 
and  in  1877.  Hia  voice  was  a  high  tenor  of  richneaa 
and  volume,  and  Us  C  in  alt  was  strong  and  clear. 
He  was  handsome,  and  was  oonddered  a  good  aetor. 
His  chief  ehuaoters  were:  Otello,  in  Bosnni*s  open 
of  that  title  jFlorestan,  in  Beethoven's  '*Kdftlw**: 
Manrioo,  In  Verdi's  "  Trovstore  "  ;  John  of  Leydoi, 
in  Meyerbeer's  "  Prophete "  ;  the  Duke,  in  Verdi'a 
"Bigoletto";  andfaust,  in  Qounod's  opera.  Hia 
latter  yewrs  were  spent  In  Madrid,  where  he  was  oon- 
nectoo'^th  a  mannftctory  of  flreamia, 

Ts^cr,  Fiederidc,  an  English  artist,  Jjom  in  Elntree 
in  1804;  died  in  Hampotead,  Jnne  20,  1889.  He  be- 
gan to  exhibit  water-colors  in  1881.  and  from  1858  till 
1871  he  was  President  of  the  Water-Color  Society. 
His  aquarelles  are  landscapes  with  flgoree,  and  bo  was 
fitmoos  for  banting  and  hawking  eeenes,  and  especially 
fbr  his  drawimn  of  horses  and  dogs. 

Ttthm^emd,  Ilbdal  OtnOfflA,  a  Busidan  Bodal- 
ist,  died  in  Moscow,  Oct  29, 1889.  He  was  a  disdple 
of  Alexander  Herxen,  and  aner  the  banishment  of  tus 
master  became  the  leader  of  the  Rnssian  revolution- 
aiy  party  and  chief  disseminator  of  the  Qerman  so- 
cialutic  ideas  that  were  developed  bv  his  suocMsors 
into  Busaian  Nihilism.  In  the  perioa  of  tbe  emand' 
pation  of  the  serfs  he  gave  the  raajori^  of  his  coun- 
trymen their  first  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  politi- 
ou  eomomy  prevuling  In  tiermany,  KngUnd,  and 
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Franoe.  The  ayBtem  of  Johu  Stuart  Mill  be  ^aid 
before  the  Buaaiaii  people  in  a  trasBlatioa,  and  folloTred 
it  out  to  conoluaions  not  then  accepted  by  that  phi- 
losopher. The  prodnoera'  and  consumerB*  oo-op«ra- 
tWe  aesociations  that  Oerman  reformers  had  called 
into  exiatenoe  he  recommended  to  the  Buseian  indus- 
trial element  for  imitation,  but  only  as  the  first  step 
tovsrd  a  higher  development.  The  Bosaian  ^ra- 
rian  ^[uestioa  he  proposed  to  solve  on  common iBtio 
principles.  He  denunded  not  only  that  the  fields  and 
pMtarea  within  Hie  village  boimas  should  be  left  to 
the  cultivators  without  compensation  to  the  laiuUords, 
but  that  tiie  estates  of  the  nobles  should  also  be  handed 
over  to  the  communes  ftee,  to  be  held  in  common,  and 
that  the  aristocracy  snd  the  standing  simy  should  be 
abolished.  A  vigoronB  expression  ofthe  popular  will, 
ho  tboiQirbt,  would  be  enough  to  extort  fVora  the  Gov- 
ernment the  reforms  required  by  the  otmdltions  of  the 
time  without  proceeding  to  revdution  or  the  abolition 
ot  the  Czardom.  Toherniobefi^ki,  between  1859  and 
1662.  was  editor  of  the  Badioal  monthly  "  Sovremen- 
Dik  "  snd  the  leading  sjdrit  of  the  Be  Petersburg 
Chess  Clab,  where  the  revolutaonists  resoTted.  Among 
Us  f^TW'itfi^fl"^  he  passed  for  s  dull  book-wonn  and 
an  oniMnetio^  tboonst,  but  he  was  dresded  by  the 
Government  as  an  ardent  and  influential  poUtical 
agitator,  and  the  secret  polioe  watched  for  a  pretext 
to  lay  hands  on  faim.  In  1862  be  was  arrested  on  the 
charge,  believed  by  his  Mends  to  be  fUse,  of  having 
iasned  a  revolutionary  proclamation  to  the  peasants. 
After  being  kept  in  jtul  for  sevetal  years,  he  was 
transported:^  to  eastern  Siberia  by  deoree  of  the  Senate, 
snd  fed  the  life  of  a  political  oonviot  till  he  was  par- 
doned in  the  bef^nnuiff  of  1889.  During  his  Jong 
prellmioatT  detention  he  wrote  the  socialistic  novel! 
••Cto  dfiladjt"  ("What  shall  we  do  I"),  which  was 
oonsidered  his  chief  work,  and  oontalned  what  was 
aooqited  ss  the  positive  progrsmiDe  of  Busrian  sodsl- 
Ism  until  more  advanced  idesB  rose  to  the  surface. 
The  revolutionisiB  were  astonished  that  the  Govern- 
ment censorship  gave  its  imprimaiur  to  such  a  book, 
thouh  others  reoognized  that  it  was  too  abstruse  to  be 
in  eraolive  political  tract,  while  as  a  stoir  it  was  ex- 
cursive, wearisome,  and  dev<^  of  human  uiteresL 

Teifdi  William  Enarti  a  German  sstronomer,  bom 
In  Nieder^Cunersdorf,  Germany,  Deo.  1,  18S1;  died 
in  Arcetri,  Italy,  Mareb  18, 1889.  He  was  of  humble 
parentiwe,  and  early  acquired  the  art  of  lithography, 
which  he  followed  with  success  In  Gentuuiy.  A  de- 
sire  for  travel  led  him  to  Denmark,  where  he  spuit 
three  years,  and  then  he  went  to  Italy,  settling  in 
Venioe.  Here  be  became  interested  in  astronomy, 
snd  miide  his  first  discovery — the  comet  of  1869.  In 
the  ssme  year  he  began  a  map  of  the  Pleiades,  in 
which  in  s  short  time  were  included  six  large  stars 
snd  bondieds  of  stnaller  ones.  This  vork  included 
the  discovery  of  the  nebula  of  die  Pldsdes.  which  was 
at  first  stronglv  doubted,  but  whoee  exiatenoe  has 
since  been  confirmed,  la  1860  he  removed  to  Mar- 
seilles,  and  in  1861  he  served  as  an  assistant  in  the 
obmrntory  there,  under  Benjamin  Valz.  Betuming 
to  his  profesnon,  he  oontinuod  in  its  practice  until 

1870.  sltemsting  his  labors  with  astronomical  research. 
During  these  years  he  discovered  rix  small  planets — 
Angehns  (64),  Maximiliana  (65),  Galatea  (tl),  Eury- 
nome  (79),  previousir  discovered  by  James  G.  Wat- 
son, Teriwicbore  (8l),  and  Glotbo  (97)  — and  the 
comets,  1800  IV,  1868  T,  1868  lY.  1864  11,  1868  I, 
1867  I  (with  Stephon),  1867  II,  1869  II,  1869  III,  and 
1870  II  (with  Winneoke),  for  which  be  rsoeived  sev- 
eral prizes  fVom  the  miperial  Academy  of  Vienna. 
His  finding  of  the  bummg  oomet  of  1866  I  was  of 
special  interest,  as  it  explained  the  disappearance  of 
comets,  then  not  understood.  The  war  between  France 
and  Germany  oaused  his  expulsion  from  Marseilles  in 

1871,  and  be  beoama  an  assistant  at  the  Boyal  Ob- 
servatory of  Brem  at  Milan.  During  the  four  years 
that  followed,  he  discovered  the  comets  1871  II,  1871 
V,  1871  VI,  and  1873  II,  beeides  which  be  observed 
and  drew  several  other  comets,  particularlv  that  of 
Cqggis,  which  appeared  in  1874,  and  was  drawn  by 


him  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  excelled.  Filling 
health  led  in  1876  to  his  aooceptance  of  the  cbar^  of 
the  new  observatory  of  Arcetri,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  His  last  discovery  of  importance  was 
the  comet  of  1877  V,  but  he  continued  bis  study  of 
the  nebuln,  whose  forms  and  detldls  he  represented 
in  dmwings,  whioh  are  reguded  as  the  most  accurate 
ever  mode.  This  work  gained  for  him  in  1880  tike 
prize  which  every  six  years  is  fdven  by  the  Boy^ 
Academy  for  astronomical  research. 

TtnlaaL  Emailoi  an  Italian  mugidsn,  born  in  Borne, 
in  1828 ;  dieathere  Jnne  80. 1889.  He  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Maples,  and  became  Maestro  di  Ca- 
pella  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Borne,  and  director  of  the 
orchestts  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  In  1677  he  returned  to 
Bome,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Composition  of  the 


10."  opMSB  (Bome);  "Kioooli  di  Uipi,"  opera 
(1888) ;  and  a  requiem  for  Victor  Emaouel. 

ThoraM  Obistlns  Maria,  ex-£mprees  of  Brsril,  bom 
in  Kaples,  March  14, 18S2  :  died  in  Oporto,  Portugal, 
Dec  B8, 1889.  81m  was  the  dauebter  of  Fronds  'I, 
King  of  the  Two  Bidlies,  1^  bu  eecood  marriage, 
with  Msria  Isabella,  In&nta  of  6psln,  and  was  mar- 
ried by  procuration  at  Kaples  on  May  80,  and  in  per- 
son at  Tsio  de  Janeiro  on  Bept  4, 1848,  to  Pedro  II, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  had  personBlly  assumed  the 

foverament  ofthe  oountrr  three  years  oefore.  They 
ad  two  doDghters,  Isaoel,  who  married  Gaston, 
Oomte  d'Eu,  Jninoe  of  Orieaos-Bourboo.  son  of  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  and  Leopoldlna,  who  died  in  1871, 
the  wift  of  Prince  August  of  8axe-Coburg.   The  Em- 

6res8  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  Bepublioan  revolu- 
on  that  made  herself  and  her  fiimily  fo^res  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  died  soon  after  thdr  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  result,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  distress 
and  perturbation  of  mind  incident  to  their  escape. 

Tiditot,  Count  Dimitrf  Asdniribh,  a  Buasian  states- 
man, bom  in  the  government  of  Byazan  in  March, 
1828 ;  died  in  St  Petersburg,  May  7, 1669.  He  was 
educated  at  the  lyceom  of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  winning  the 
golden  medsl  at  his  graduation.  In  1848  he  entered 
offldal  lift,  obtfunlng  an  spptdntment  in  the  Em- 
press's Bureau  for  Educational  snd  Charitable  Foun- 
dations. He  wrote  a  history  of  Bussion  flnandal  ad- 
ministration to  the  death  of  Catherine  11,  and  in 
1847,  while  holding  employment  in  the  de^rtment 
of  eodedsstical  sffurs  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
he  was  commisnoned  by  t^e  Emperor  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  foreign  confessions  in  Bnssia.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  bureau  chief  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 
For  bis  work  entitled  Le  Catholiciitmo  romiun  en 
Bussie"  the  Univerei^  of  Leipsio  gave  Idm  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education  in  1861,  and  in  1866 
was  appointed  Procnntor  of  the  Holy  Synod.  In 
this  post  he  improved  the  lot  of  the  dergy,  especially 
of  the  village  popes,  and  modernized  and  infused  new 
life  into  the  ecclesiastical  administration.  He  also 
reformed  the  derical  scminariM,  introduced  the 
method  of  voting  in  the  local  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration, sad  uprooted  the  system  of  caste  that  sepa- 
rated the  detvy  ^m  other  dassee  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  their  children  to  follow  any  occupation 
except  their  own.  Tolstoi's  activt^  in  this  field  won 
the  sympathy  of  Bussian  sodety  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  inferior  clergy.  On  April  14,  1666,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Public  Education,  and  in  tlus 
capadty  he  carried  out  with  inm  resoluDOn,  in  oppo- 
sition to  public  opinion  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  entire  public  press,  except  the  Moscow  "  Gazette," 
a  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  higher  education  on  a 
basis  exclusively  daasicM,  nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had 
changed  the  curriculum  of  study  fVom  beginning  to 
end.  The  effect  of  this  great  reform  was  the  opposite 
of  what  was  intended.  He  judged  that  sdentinc  and 
practical  studies  and  modem  literature  had  drawn 
the  educated  people  into  iireligion  and  liberalism,  and 
that  the  ndtivaaou  of  the  old  humane  letters  would 
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restore  the  simple  faith  sdcI  lovalty  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed. Bat  hu  rieorouB  ana  Bweepioe  changes  not 
only  impowd  irksome  taa^  on  the  stui^nta  and  nhut 
them  from  Uie  bnonvledfre  for  vhioh  they  thiivted, 
theyal»o  dashed  the  prot'csBional  hopen  of  many  thou- 
i>andfi  who  could  not  oegin  their  education  over  a^in 
on  the  DOW  system,  and  drove  them  forth  from  the 
umversitiee  and  professional  schools,  desperate  and 
ripe  for  revolutionary  oonflpiracaes.  He  acoomplishod 
a  (Treat  deal  (or  elomontary  education  during  the  four- 
toon  years  of  his  ministry,  increasing  the  number  of 
intcnne^ate  schools  from  i20  to  680.  and  of  primair 
Bchools  rrom  1,006  to  34,8ft8.  When  Coont  LorSi 
Molikoff  was  colled,  at  the  height  of  the  Nihilistic  ter- 
nr,  to  try  the  effect  of  leniency  and  ooncession,  the 
reactionary  Minister  of  Education  had  to  retire.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Alexander  II,  Tolstoi  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in  May, 
1882.  Supported  by  Katkoff  and  other  defenders  of 
autocracy  and  Old  Russian  ideas,  he  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  repression  and  tyranny  that  Eussia  had  out- 
grown a  century  hetbre,  and  set  himself  to  work  with 
lestleee  energy  and  indomitable  determination  to  un- 
do all  the  great  reforms  of  the  toga  of  Alexander  II. 
Beginning  1^'  ntppnasing  every  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent newspaper  and  oi^Bninng  a  system  of  police 
terrorism  that  shut  every  month,  he  was  able  by  bis 
press  organs  to  bring  a  la^  sectioa  of  the  public  to 
doubt  and  discredit  the  reforms  of  the  lart  reign — 
even  that  of  peasant  emancipation,  which  do  one  was 
allowed  to  celebrate  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
The  interest  that  former  ministera  had  shown  in  the 
peasants  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  he  intended  to 
reverse  by  rehabiutating  the  nobles  and  giving  them 
control  over  the  peasants  agun.  His  favorite  project 
of  destroving  the  Zemstvos  by  ploiang  them  under 
the  dictation  of  the  land-owning  nol^ity  was  defeat- 
ed, or  at  least  delayed,  by  the  oppoaitioa  that  it  en- 
countered in  the  Senate.  Count  Tolsfad  was  a  volu- 
minous writer,  who  published  his  dogmatic  views  and 
theories  on  the  subjects  that  came  before  him  in  the 
several  departments  of  public  business  in  wliich  he 
was  employed.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  Slavophilo 
and  a  fhond  of  Eatkoff,  whose  daughter  married  his 
only  son.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  bcaidee  b^ng 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Council,  a  Senator,  Chief  of  the  Oendarmetie 
and  Political  Police,  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Churman  of  the  Prison  Couimittee  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Charities,  and  a  member  of  many 
learned  and  other  societies. 

Tn,  Prince,  of  the  Chinese  imperial  family,  known 
aa  the  Fifth  Prince,  died  in  Pekin,  April  14,  1889. 
He  was  the  eldest  surviving  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Hien  Fung,  and  of  the  Princes  Eung  and  Chun. 
He  took  no  important  part  in  the  Government,  his 
olHoial  post  bemg  that  of  Present  of  the  Court  of 
the  Imperial  Chin,  yet  he  exenused  a  huge  degree  of 
infiuonoe  br  reason  of  his  popularity.  He  afiboted 
poverty,  living  in  a  ^laf^datea  palace  and  wearing 
wrctcbca  dotna't,  ond  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  peo- 
ple by  re  anon  ot  his  honesty  and  his  wit  and  good- 
nature, lie  was  a  supporter  of  tbe  Conservative  pot- 
icy  and  a  f^  to  oil  European  innovations. 

Tspper,  Martin  Parqnhui  an  EngUsh  poet,  bom  in 
London,  July  17,  1810;  died  there,  Kov.  29,  1889. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  a  German  family  that  wai 
expelled  fW>m  Heese-Casael  in  1648  by  Charles  V  for 
Protestant  opinions,  and  a  son  of  an  eminent  London 
physician.  His  education  was  obt^ed  at  Charter- 
bouse  School  and  at  Oxford,  where  be  was  gnduated 
M.  A.  In  1885.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  out  never 
praotioed.  In  1884  he  published  "  Geraldine  and 
other  Poems"  and  the  first  half  of  "Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy," This  work  was  ridiculed  by  critics,  and 
was  not  received  favorably  at  first  by  the  public,  but 
it  gra^ally  became  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
th&  were  ever  printed,  circulating  to  tho  extent  of 
100,000  copies  in  Great  Britain  and  nearly  600.000  in 
the  United  States.  It  wna  len^^hened  into  four  series 
(183^' 67),    Mr.  Tuppor  was  the  author  of  many 
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other  works  in  proee  and  veise.  His  "  American  Bal- 
lads "  (ISfiO)  were  intended  to  promote  friendly  fed* 
ings  between  Englishmen  and  Americans.  He  lect- 
nred  in  the  United  States  in  1861  and  ISTtt. 

Vlhaoh,  Loida,  a  French  journalist,  bom  in  Troye*, 
March  7,  ISS^;  <Ued  in  Paris,  March  16,  1889.  He 
was  educated  in  Parii>,  attracted  the  interest  of  Vktor 
Hugo  by  a  volume  of  poems  that  was  publisbed  in 
1844,  and,  after  writinglbr  Paris  newspapers  for  sev- 
eral years,  founded  in  Tropes  in  184S  a  political  jour' 
naL  A  series  of  letters,  signed  "  Jacques  Soufliint," 
depietine  tbe  wrongs  and  nardiihips  of  Ae  working 
cli^s,  Im  to  his  proeecntion,  on  which  occasion  hi 
was  defended  by  Jules  Favre  and  acquitted.  He  ed- 
ited the  "  IWvue  de  Paris  "  iVom  1853  tiU  1S58.  He 
established  the  Radical  weekly  La  Cloche  "  in  1966, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  1869.  He  waa 
eondenmed  m  1862  for  complicity  with  the  Commune, 
although  he  indignantly  protested  his  oppoeitioa  to 
the  revolutionary  government  He  was  tbe  antbor 
of  "Monsieur  ct  Madame  Femel"  and  other  novels. 

Tfem,  Engfae,  a  French  journalist,  bom  in  Paris  in 
May,  1826;  died  in  Sables  d'Qlonne,  about  June  1, 
1889.  He  was  educated  at  tbe  Ecole  Normale,  beoonte 
a  journalist,  and  devoted  himself  to  testhetics  and 
philosophy.  From  its  establiriun^t  in  1875  till  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  editor  of  "  L'Ait." 
Among  his  published  works  tho  meet  noteworthy  are 
"  Esthetique,"  "  Histoire  natnrelle  dee  religions," 
and  "  La  Troisidme  invasion." 

Waziberg,  Alexander,  Freiherr  tcb,  bora  in  1886 ;  died 
in  Venice,  May  28, 1889.  He  was  employed  in  the 
Austrian  Administration  at  Venice  in  1869,  hdd  vari- 
ous posts  in  the  state  service,  and  in  1887  returned  to 
Venioe  as  Aostro-Hungarian  Consul.  His  best-known 
hooks  are  '*  Ein  &ommer  im  Orient "  (Vienna,  ISSS) ; 
"Odysseeisehen  Landsohaften"  (1878);  and  "  Ho- 
merlsohe  Landschalten  '*  (1864).  - 

Tfoait  J(Ab  fleom  an  English  naturalist,  bom  in 
London  in  1827 ;  died  in  Coventry,  March  8,  1889. 
Ho  was  educated  at  Merton  CoUeso,  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  popular  books  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  best  known  of  which  are  "  Common  Otgects 
oftheSoaahoie,"  "My  Feathered  Friends,"  '*Homfla 
mtbout  Haods,^'  and^*  Garden  Frienda  and  Foei." 

OHIO,  a  Central  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1803;  area,  89,964  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  3,190,063 ;  capital,  Columbus. 

OOTernmeiit.  The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Joseph  B.  Por- 
aker,  Republican;  Lieutenant-'GovcrDor,  William 
C.  Lyon ;  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  J.  Ryan :  Au- 
ditor ot  State,  Elbenezer  W.  Poe  :  Treasurer  of 
State,  John  C.  Brown  ;  Attorney-General,  David 
K.  Watson  ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  M. 
Hahn.  C.  A.  Flickinger,  Wells  S.  Jones;  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools,  John  Hancock: 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  P.  Brad- 
burr,  Franklin  J.  Dlckman,  Thaddeus  A.  Min- 
shall,  William  T.  Spear,  Marshall  J.  Williams. 

Finances.— At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888 
there  was  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $119.- 
735.50.  The  receiptsdaringthe  year  amounted  to 
15,947,905.10,  and  the  disbursements  to  |5,686.- 
970.73,  leaving  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasurr, 
Nov.  15. 1889.  of  $881,659.87.  This  amount  stood: 
Credited  to  general  revenue,  $33,363.88;  sinking 
fund,  $245,040.45;  common-school  fund,  $114,- 
355.54.  The  taxable  value  of  realtv  in  18^  was 
$1,213,645,053 ;  of  personalty,  $540,653,293.  The 
State  tax  was  returned  as  ^4, 734,010.99,  and  the 
total  taxes  $35,974,234.3^  This  total  is  exeln- 
sive  of  the  per  capita  tax  on  dogs,  which  amount- 
ed to  $203,457.   The  funded  debt  was  reduced 
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during  the  year  f2B0,000,  leaving  the  pablic 
funded  debt,  on  Kov.16,  at  t2,79d,665,  payable 
in  annual  installments  until  Jaly,  $1,900  at  8  per 
cent  interest  In  addition  the  irreducible  State 
debt  (trust  funds  for  school  pui^ses)  is  $4,584,- 
180JK).  There  was  a  net  increase  of  local  indebt- 
edness of  $3,448,097.28.  The  State  tax-rate  for 
1889  was  mills. 

Bllllroftds. — The  returns  to  the  Board  of  Equal- 
fzation  of  railroad  property  show  the  mileaEe 
of  raQroads  within  tne  State  to  be :  Main  track, 
7,888  miles ;  second  track,  675  miles ;  branches, 
851  miles ;  side  track,  2,208  miles. 

Banks. — The  number  of  national  banks  in  the 
State  was  228,  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock 
of  $89328,825;  surplus,  $10,075,882;  undivided 
nTofltB,$l,9ie,289;  totalorw)tualTalue,$86,114,- 
989,  &nks  organized  under  State  laws,  47.  with 
capital  stock,  $8,111,000;  surplus,  $420,486 ;  un- 
divided profits,  $188,625  ;  tonl,  or  aotu^  value, 
$£L666,511, 

fdncation. — The  number  of  youth  of  school 
aee  (between  six  and  twenty-one  years)  was  1,120,- 
6ofl.  The  payments  from  the  State  common- 
school  fund  based  on  that  enumeration  aggre- 
gated $1,700384.75. 

Legislature. — The  adjoomed  session  of  the 
sixty-eighth  GFeneral  Assembly  opened  on  Jan. 
8,  and  the  final  adjournment  was  on  April  15. 
The  number  of  bills  passed  was  unusually  large, 
but  few  of  them  were  of  general  importance. 
Among  the  new  laws  enacted  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  suppreas  baoket  shops  mad  gsmbllDg  in  stocks, 
bonds,  prtroleom,  ootton,  grain,  provisions^  and  other 
produce. 

To  prevent  the  wastlnff  of  natural  gas. 
To  prohiUt  the  nuanmotore  or  Hue  of  aduhented 
vices. 

To  define  and  prndshtheorime  of  liotoosoiaupincy 
(desif^ied  fbr  the  suppreasioutf  WUte  Cap  tngaidia- 
fions). 

Ameoding  the  0(anpQlsoi7  edacation  law,  to  nuke 
it  iDore  efltetive. 

Amending  the  election  laws,  to  prevent  loitering 
aroaod  the  polling  places  or  the  distributioD  of  tick- 
ets by  unauthorizM  persons  on  the  day  of  election. 

ConBtitntiomal  Amendments.— The  Legis- 
lature provided  for  the  submission  to  the  elect- 
ors at  the  November  election  of  three  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution :  No.  1  changed 
the  system  of  levying  taxes,  giving  the  General 
Assembly  power  to  levy  taxes  with  no  other  re- 
striction than  that  "taxes  shall  be  uniform  on 
the  same  class  of  subjects,"  and  retaining  the 
exemption  exceptions  of  the  Constitution.  So.  2 
provided  for  le^slative  single  districts,  every 
county  being  entitled  to  at  least  one  representa- 
tive, and  the  more  populous  counties  being  di- 
vided into  districts  with  one  representative  each. 
No.  3  provided  for  biennial  elections  and  the 
holding  of  local  elections  in  November  instead 
of  in  April.  The  Constitution  requires  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 

At  the  election  held  in  November  the  taxation 
amendment  received  245,488  votes,  against  373,- 
268  UM^tive.  The  single-district  amendment 
received  245,444  yeas  and  259,420  nays.  Those 
two  amendments  were  therefore  clearly  defeated. 
The  biennial-elections  amendment  received  267,- 
668  yeas  and  264,316  nays,  which  was  a  nuqority 
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of  votes  cast  on  the  proposition,  but  not  a  major- 
ity of  the  total  vote  given  for  members  of  the 
General  Assemblv,  which  was  780,804.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  tnat  a  majority  of  the  votes  cart 
on  the  amendment  was  sufficient.  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decided  that 
the  proposition  was  defeated,  not  having  received 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election. 

Politleal. — The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Columbus,  June  25,  and  was  in  session 
two  days.  Joseph  B.  Foraker  was  nominated  for 
Governor  on  the  second  ballot,  it  being  his  fourth 
consecutive  nomination  for  that  office,  and  for  a 
third  term  Elbert  L.  Lamjpson  was  nominated  for 
LieutenanUGovemor,  For  the  other  offices  to 
be  filled  the  incumbents  were  renominated.  The 
platform  reaffirmed  the  adherence  of  the  part? 
to  the  principle  of  protection,  approved  the  a^ 
ministration  of  Prudent  Harrison,  favored  the 
pasmge  by  Congress  of  "  a  proper  and  equitable 
service-pension  Dill  for  all  honorably  discharged 
Union  soldiers  and  seamen  of  the  late  war,"  and 
approved  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Senate  tariff 
bill,  the  administration  of  Gov.  Foraker,  and  the 
course  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Columbus,  Aug.  28.  James  E.  Campbell  was 
nominated  for  Governor  on  the  second  ballot,  and 
William  V.  Marquis  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  other  places  were  filled  on  a  single  ballot 
each.  The  platform  declared  the  purpose  of  the 
partv  to  "  continue  the  battle  for  tariit  reform 
until  the  cause  of  the  peoj^e  is  trinmphuit " ; 
demanded  the  repeal  of  all  tariff  taxes  that  en- 
able trusts  to  "  extort  from  the  people  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  products  they  control " ;  favored 
"  just,  liberal,  and  et^uitable  pension  laws  " ;  de- 
nounced the  Kepublican  National  and  State  ad- 
ministrations ;  and  demanded  home  rule  for  Oh  io, 
and  laws  that  will  enable  the  cities  to  "  choose 
their  own  servants  and  control  their  own  affairs." 

The  Prohibition  and  Union  Labor  puties  also 
held  State  conventions  and  put  full  tickets  in 
the  field. 

The  canvass  was  exciting  and  exceedingly  bit- 
ter between  the  leading  candidates  for  Governor. 
Charges  and  countercharges  of  a  personal  nature 
were  made  in  the  speeches  of  the  two  cuididates. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  the  I)emocratic 
cmdidate  tor  Governor,  a  contested  election  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor (who  was  afterward  unseated  by  the  Senate, 
and  his  Democratic  competitor  given  the  place), 
and  the  election  of  all  the  other  Republican  can- 
didates. The  votes  as  returned  were  as  follow : 
Governor — Joseph  B.  Foraker,  868,651 ;  James 
E.  Campbell,  379,423 ;  J.  B.  Helwig,  Prohibition, 
^«604;  J.  H.  Rhodes,  Union  Labor,  1,048.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor— Elbert  L.  I^mpsou,  Republi- 
can, 875,090;  William  V.  Marquis,  Democrat. 
375,068;  Lambertis  B. Logan,  Prohibition.  26,587; 
Francis  L.  Rice,  Union  I^bor,  1,130.  Attorney- 
General— David  K.  Watson,  R.,  877,140;  Jesse 
M.  Lewis,  D.,  878,385;  E.  J.  Pinney,  P..  26,439; 
William  Baker,  U.  L.,  1,140.  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court— Franklin  J.  Dickman.  R.,  376,649;  Mar- 
tin D.  Pollett,  D.,  373.893 ;  Gideon  T.  Stewart. 
P,  26,638 ;  Jesse  M.  Johnson.  U.  L.,  1,062.  Mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Public  Works— William  M.  Hahn. 
R.,  877,059;  Frank  Reynolds,  D.,  372.669;  Harvey 
Clark,  P.,  26^641;  Oswald  Dietz,  U.  L.,  1,737. 
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f  'oramiiwioner  of  Cominon  Schools — John  Hao- 
wx-k.  R,.  377,107 ;  Charlfc*  C.  Miller,  D„  373^1 ; 
Fmnk  C.  FBW>n.  P.,  2fi,555:  T.  Elliot  Tate.  L'.  L.. 
1,(H9.  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court — Crbwi  H.  Hes- 
ter, R..  377.021 ;  Israel  J.  C.  Shamaker,  D.,  373,- 
453;  Henry  D.  McKnig^t.  P..  2«,e05;  GUbert 
A.  Perine,  U.  L..  1.045,  A  Legislatore  was  also 
elected,  the  Senate  standing  19  Democrats  and 
17  Hepablicaat,  and  the  Hoose  60  Democrats 
and  a*  Repablicans. 


THE  mw  CHAKBIR  OF  COIMCKCK.  CIKCINNATI,  OHIO 


The  Ballot-Box  Forgery— The  most  sensa- 
tional feature  of  the  political  canvass,  and  one 
that  undoubtedly  influenced  the  result  in  no 
small  degree,  was  the  ballot-box  forgery.  When 
the  canvass  was  at  its  height.  Gov,  Foraker  made 
a  speech  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  in  which  he 
referred  to  a  patent  ballot-box  and  a  bill  for  its 
adontion  which  had  been  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Mr,  Campbell  when  a  Representative  from 
Ohio.    A  day  or  two  later  the  Cincinnati  "  Com- 


mercial Gazette"  published  what  purported  to 
be  a  fac-simiie  of  a  contract  in  its  possession,  to 
this  effect : 

wahdstoit,  d.  c  AJr  St  issa. 

We.  the  ODdersI^ed,  agree  to  pay  the  amounts  mC 
opposite,  or  any  proponioaaCe  parttbereor,  wfaenewr 
requented  to  do  eo  by  John  B.  HcLeao,  upon  "  Con- 
tract No.  1,000,"  a  ot^y  of  which  is  to  be  given  to 
each  eulwcriber  upon  payment  of  any  part  of  the 
money  hereby  subiM^ribea.  It  is  understood  that  each 
Bubncription  of  five  thonaaod  dollars  ahall  entitle  the 
tiubscriber  thereof  to  a  ooe-tventieth  interest  in  aaid 

1.  J.  E.  f'xvPBEix  fflve  thoosand  dollara). 
3.  J,  1.  .t^i-BELi.  (five  thousand  dollars). 
S.  J.  E.  •  AMFBEU.  {Ave  thoiuand  dollais). 

Tlie  newspR|»tfr  .irticles  and  speeches  in  whidi 
this  contract  ir&s  alluded  to  conveyed  the  ides 
lliAt  the  corilract  was  connected  with  the 
■mliot-hoi  bill,  and  that  a  "big  steal  "was 
inti'iultHl,  in  vhich  Mr.  Campl^ll  was  con- 
cmie^l,    F'lr  8ome  days  the  combat  raged 
furiou-sly  (ivst  this  paper.    Mr.  Campbell 
•Icnieti  the  i;xi^nce  ol  such  a  contract  at 
any  time,  nr  that  he  ever  had  the  slightest 
iritecT-it  ill  iha  ballot-box  bill,  whicn  bad 
never  com.-  up  for  hearing  in  Coagresa, 
and  hv  directed  his  lawyers  to  bring  suit 
for  litK'l  unless  there  was  prompt  retrac- 
tion.   The  "Commercial  Gazette" 
cHii«t'(l  the  next  sensation  by  publish- 
ing an  editorial  acknowledgment 
Unit  the  alleged  contract  was  a 
fi^rgery,  and  that  no  genuine 
paper  of  that  kind  was  in  ex- 
istence.   Some  time  after- 
ward it  admitted  that  other 
'  names,  besides  that  of  Mr. 

Campbell,  were  on  the 
forged  document,  but  that 
it  had  suppressed  them  in 
publication.  These  addi- 
tional names  were  William 
McKinlev.  Jr..  Joatin  R. 
Whiting,'  B.  Butterworth, 
John  Sherman,  S.  Sl  Cox, 
W.  C.  P.  Brockinridge, 
William  McAdoo,  John  R. 
McPhorson,  F.  B.  Stwt 
bridga  All  were  forgeries, 
and  subsequent  investiga- 
tion showed  that  none  of 
thera  were  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  ballr^boi. 
A  flood  of  admissions  and 
explanations  followed  this 
retraction.  It  was  learned 
that  one  R.  G.  Word,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  m ana- 
far  tii  re  of  the  ballot-boxes, 
wanted  to  get  Gk>v.  Fora- 
ker's  recommendation  to 
the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  as  smoke  inspector  of 
that  city.  The  Governor  had  heard  of  a  paper 
compromising  Campbell,  McKinley.  and  Butter- 
wortn,  in  connection  with  the  Iwlldt-box,  and 
that  Word  could  procure  it.  He  agreed  to  re<^ 
ommend  Word  for  smoke  inspector  if  he  pro- 
cured the  incriminating  paper  for  the  Governor. 
Word  obtained  genuine  signatures  of  some  of  the 
individuals,  fabricated  a  contract,  and  by  spe- 
cious pretenses  induced  a  draughtsman  to  repro- 
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dnce  the  signatures  by  tracing  on  the  fictitious 
contract.  This  he  gave  to  the  Governor,  and  re- 
oeWed  in  return  the  promised  letter  of  reoom- 
mendation.  The  Oovemor  was  sarprised  and 
disconcerted  at  finding  other  names  than  those 
of  the  three  he  had  Iwen  told  of,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  the  paper.  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  of  the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial  Gazette," 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  using  it,  suppressed 
all  the  names  but  that  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  was 
astonnded  on  receiving  the  conies^on  of  the 
young  draughtsman  tutt  the  signatures  were 
not  genmine.  Snbsequently  Word  was  fonnd, 
and  admitted  that  the  whole  paper  was  a  fabri- 
cation, for  which  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever. Gov.  Foraker  confessed  that  he  had  been 
the  dupe  of  Word's  ingenious  fraud  and  his  own 
anxiety  to  defeat  Campbell  in  the  election,  which 
had  made  him  less  cautious  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  been. 

OKLAHOMA.  The  proclunation  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  opening  to  settlement  this  tract 
of  1,887,796-47  acres  in  the  heart  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, closed  a  long  period  of  discontent  and 
lawless  adventure,  and  gave  rise  to  a  spectacle 
unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  Western  civ- 
ilization— the  birth  of  a  new  country  in  a  single 
day.  Oklahoma  (meaning. in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage "  Beautiful  Land")  was  originally  a  purt 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  set  aside  for  Indians 
by  act  of  June  80, 1634,  as  the  final  result  of  leg^ 
islation.  Lands  granted  to  the  Creek  Nation 
Feb.  12, 1835,  were  patented  Aug.  11,  1852,  the 
patent  being  one  of  three  to  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  which  included  materially  all  lands  in  the 
Indian  Territorr.  By  treaty  of  Feb.  14,  1888, 
the  Seminole  Indians  were  made  part  of  the  Oreek 
Nation,  the  main  boundary  between  the  adjacent 
lands  of  the  tribes  being  the  North  Fork  of  Ca- 
nadian river.  By  treaty  of  June  14,  1866  (pro- 
claimed Aug.  11),  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
domain  of  the  Creeks,  containing  8,402,450-28 
acres,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  Mttle- 
ment  thereon  of  other  civilized  Indians  and 
freedmen,  the  United  States  to  pay  thirty  cents 
an  acre.  The  Seminole  Indians  uso,  by  treaty 
of  March  91,  1866  (proclaimed  Aug.  16),  ceded 
for  the  same  purpose  their  entire  domain  of 
3,037,414-^  acres,  at  fifteen  cents  an  acre,  pur- 
chasing of  the  above  cession  made  by  the  Creeks 
200,000  acres  now  occupied  by  the  tribe.  On  the 
lands  thus  ceded,  known  as  the  Oklahoma  dis- 
toict,  were  looated— by  law,  treaties,  and  Execa- 
tivB  orders— on  the  east,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and 
Pottawatomies  in  1867,  lowas  and  Kickapoos  in 
1883,  and  on  the  west  the  Chejrennes  ana  Arra- 
pahoes  in  1869.  The  remainmg  lands,  unoccu- 
pied by  any  Indians,  constitute  Oklahoma,  opened 
to  white  settlement  April  22. 1889. 

From  the  days  of  Don  Diego  Dionlsio  de  Pe- 
nalosa,  who  visited  the  country  on  a  misnon 
northward  in  1662,  and  gave  glowing  accounts 
of  its  beauty  and  fertUit^.  exa^erated  estimates 
of  Oklahoma  have  prevailed.  Brig. -Gen.  Wesley 
Merritt,  military  commander  of  the  district  at 
Ae  time  of  opening.  In  his  report  to  the  War 
Department  for  1889,  thus  briefly  reconciles  con- 
flicting statements :  "  Part  of  this  is  fair  farm- 
ing land,  such  as  is  fonnd  in  Texas  and  Kansas 
alon^  the  same  meridians.  Some  of  it,  more 
especially  the  lowlands  and  that  along  the 


streams,  will  be  very  productive,  but  much,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  save  in  more  favorable  seasons,  will 
be  a  disappointment."  While  the  country  is  well 
watered,  ronch  of  tiie  water  is  salty  or  alkaline, 
and  although  the  climate  is  mild,  prevailing  high 
winds  and  dust,  with  occasional  severe  "  north- 
ers," are  reported.  The  mean  annual  rainfall 
slightly  exceeds  that  of  western  Kansas,  the  fall 
in  April.  May,  and  June,  amounting  to  about 
thirteen  inches. 

The  existence  of  lands  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment once  being  known,  albeit  under  ^)eGiflc 
stipnlations  as  to  the  character  of  settlers  to  be 
allowed  thereon,  the  desire  for  possession  seized 
Western  speculators.  In  187d  an  extensive 
scheme  was  organized  to  take  forcible  posses- 
sion. Letters  published  and  circulated  in  the 
States  surrounding  Indian  Territory  declared 
the  lands  public  and  open  to  settlement  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  parties  from  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  entered  the  Territory, 
carrying  household  ^oods,  farming  implement, 
etc,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  homes.  A 
proclamation  of  President  Hayes,  April  36, 1879, 
forbade  the  mpvement,  and  ordered  a  removal 
of  such  persons  b^  the  military,  if  necessary.  A 
second  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  was  issued 
Feb.  11^  1880.  David  L.  Payne,  leader  of  the 
"boomers"  from  this  period,  was  repeatedly  ar- 
rested by  United  States  troops  and  expelled  from 
the  Territorr,  the  number  of  his  followers  in- 
creasing with  every  successive  expedition.  Rec- 
ommendations were  urged  upon  Congress  for 
the  passage  of  more  strin^nt  laws  regarding 
invasion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  penalty  for 
which  offense  was  only  a  statutory  fine  of  $1,000. 
Suit  for  this  being  brought  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  for  debt,  and  judgment  rendered,  inva- 
riably barren  of  result,  the  offender  was  released, 
to  renew  his  operations.  Twice  at  least  in  every 
year  until  his  death  from  heart-disease.  Nor.  28, 
1684,  was  Payne,  after  his  arrest  and  removal 
from  the  Oklahoma  district,  bound  over  for  such 
raocedings  at  Fort  Smith,  Arit.  By  report  of 
Col.  Hatch,  who,  under  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  July  1, 1664,  dislodged  Payne  and 
persons  variously  estimated  to  number  from  500 
to  2,000  from  settlements  on  Cherokee  lands,  it  is 
shown  that  payments  made  to  this  "  captain " 
and  his  immraiate  associates,  for  "  surveys, 
claims,  town-lots,  and  initiation  fees,"  had  to 
that  dato  aggregated  nearly  1100,000.  Every 
member  of  the  "colony"  was  provided  with  a 
certificate  as  fbllows: 

OvnoE  or  PatkI^  Oklaboha  Colont, 

WlOBITA,  K&M   188.. 

This  certifies  that  ,  having  paid  the 

fee  of  two  dollars,  ia  a  member  of  Payne's  OklahomA 
Colonv,  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  saia  ooIody  and  an  equal  voioe  in  all  matters  per> 
taining  to  and  the  formation  of  its  local  ^vemmcnt. 

In  testimony  whweof,  the  o£Qcial  signaturea  of  the 
preHdent  and  secretary  are  hereto  Bubscribed,  and 
the  seal  of  the  colony  attaofaed. 

 ,  Seeretaty.   ,  I^ttideid. 

Fifty  cents  in  addition  was  paid  to  the  secretary. 
Land  certificates  were  also  issued  to  persons  not 
desiring  to  go  personally  into  Oklahoma,  guar-' 
enteeiti|B  160  acres  of  land  in  the  colony  in  con- 
sideration of  $85.  From  official  reports  of  the 
War  Department  it  appears  that  in  the  last  ex* 
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pedition  referred  to,  from  6,000  to  10,000  claims 
had  been  surveyed  on  the  Cherokee  lands. 

On  the  deatn  of  Payne,  raids  were  orsanized 
and  carried  on  by  W.  L.  Couch,  who  with  Cooper, 
Miller,  Eiehelburger,  and  others,  had  previoiwly 
acted  as  lieutenant.  In  December,  1884,  be  en- 
tered Indian  Territory  with  a  large  body  of 
armed  men,  and  encamped  at  Stillwater,  on  the 
Cimarron  river,  defying  removal  by  the  mili- 
tary. On  Jan.  27, 1885,  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render, and  the  party  were  marched  across  the 
Kansas  tine,  Couch  and  his  leading  assooii^ 
being  then  attested  under  Federal  warrants  and 
placed  under  heavy  bonds  to  appear  in  the 
United  States  courts  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
unlawfully  engaging  in  insurrection  against  the 
authority  "of  the  United  States.  The  suits  were 
subsequently  dismissed.  Congress  meantime, 
March  8, 1086  (section  8,  Indian  Appropriation 
act),  aathorized  the  President  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cherokees 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  settlement,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laira,  the  Qna&- 
signed  lands  that  had  been  ceded  by  treaties  to 
the  United  States. 

President  Cleveland,  March  18, 1885,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  determination  of  the 
GoTemment  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
tteatin  with  the  tribes,  and  the  removal  twice 
or  thrice  yearly  of  large  bodies  of  intruders,  by 
IJnited  States  troops,  was  continued  nntil  1887. 
In  this  year  no  concerted  movement  was  made. 

Legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  Oklahoma 
opening  culminated  in  the  Springer  bill,  which 
paaaed  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  Jan.  1, 
1889.  This  contemplated  the  .organization  of  a 
new  Oklahoma  Territory,  to  include  Oklahoma 
proper,  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  or  Strip  the  Public 
Land  Strip,  or  Xo  Man's  Land,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  Indian  Territory  not  actually  occupied  by 
the  five  civilized  tribes.  This  bill  was  lost  in 
the  Senate.-  On  Jan.  19,  1889,  delegates  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  the  complete  cession  and  re- 
linquishment of  the  western  half  of  their  domain, 
in  consideration  of  92,280,857.10,  the  agreement 
being  ratified  by  the  Creek  Council  on  Jan.  81, 
1889,  and  by  Congress  on  March  1.  Aathorized 
delegates  of  the  beminoles  also,  March  16,  1889, 
executed  a  release  and  conveyance  of  the  lands 
<^ed  by  treaty  of  1866,  11,912,942.03  having 
been  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  right,  title,  in- 
terest, and  claim  in  and  to  the  same,  March  2, 
1889.  The  sum  of  *4,183,T99.12  was  thus  paid 
for  an  aj^gregate  of  5,439,865-60  acres.  The 
presidential  proclamation  of  March  27,  1889, 
opening  the  unoccupied  portion  to  settlement 
on  April  22,  defined  the  boundaries.  They  may 
be  bnefty  stated  as  follows :  North,  the  Cherokee 
Outlet;  east,  the  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  and  Potta- 
watomie reservtttions ;  southwest,  the  Canadian 
river;  south,  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe  res- 
ervation ;  northwest,  the  Cimarron  nver.  The 
center  is  traversed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  constructed  under  act  of 
July  4, 1884. 

As  thousands  of  persons  were  on  the  borders 
of  the  Territory,  necessitating  as  little  delay  as 
possible  in  allowing  tliem  to  enter  homes,  no 

§ reparations  for  the  government  of  the  new 
omain  wore  made  by  Congress  other  than  the 


establishment  (March  1,  1889)  of  a  United  States 
court,  with  attorney  and  marshal,  for  the  whole 
Indian  Territorr.  Spedal  provisiona  of  tb»  act 
of  March  d,  1889,  modified  the  homestead  I*w« 
and  official  regulations.  Land  offices  were  es- 
tablished at  Outbrie  and  Kingfisher  Stage  sta- 
tion, and  a  military  force  equal  to  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  more  than  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
was  placed  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of 
Oen.  Wesley  Merritt,  the  cavalry  being  disposed 
along  the  oorder  to  keep  the  coun^  free  of 
intraders,  until  noon  of  the  desu^nated  ds7. 

From  the  date  of  the  President's  prodama- 
tion,  a  steadily  increasing  influx  of  home-seekers, 
with  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  took  place  toward 
the  "promised  land."  Colonies  were  formed, 
among  which  were  to  be  noted  the  Emporia,  of 
20,000,  and  that  of  the  old  soldiers.  Whole  out- 
fits for  towns,  including  portable  houses,  were 
shipped  by  raii,  and  inmridual  families  in  pict- 
uresque, primitive,  white-covered  wagons,  jour- 
neying forward,  stretched  out  for  miles  in  an 
unoroken  line.  On  April  18  passage  across  the 
Cherokee  Strip  was  allowed.  On  the  sonthein 
border  most  of  the  settlers  were  collected  around 
Purcell,  and  numbers  also  filled  the  lands  on  the 
east  and  west  The  express  warning  given 
the  closing  clause  of  the  proclamation,  that  "no 
person  entering  upon  and  occupying  said  lands 
before  the  hour  of  13  o'clock,  noon,"  April  33. 
1689,  "wOl  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of 
said  lands  or  acquire  any  rights  thereto,"  acted 
in  great  measure  effectually  in  restraining  the 
feverish  impatience  of  settlers,  for  the  assistaooe 
of  whom  all  was  done  that  could  be  by  the 
troops,  in  constructing  bridges  across  swollen 
rivers,  etc.  The  law  forbidding  the  introduction 
of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  Territory  was 
strictly  enforced,  and  to  this  action  was  largely 
attributed  the  peaceful  entrance  into  and  occu- 
pation of  Oklahoma,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  settlers  were  armed.  The  blast  of  a 
bugle,  at  noon  on  a  beautiful  spring  day,  was 
the  sign^  for  a  wild  rush  across  all  the  borders. 
Men  on  horseback,  tm  foot,  in  every  oonceivable 
Tehicle,  sought  homes  at  the  utmost  q)eed,  and 
before  nightfall  town  sites  were  laid  out  for  sev- 
eral thousand  inhabitants  each,  Upwwtl  of 
50,000  persons  entered  the  Territory,  and  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  were  conyeyed  from  Ar- 
kansas Ci^  to  Ghithrie  \ij  rail  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day.  Serious  disadvantages  were 
encountered  in  clouds  of  dust,  and  in  scartuty 
of  waiter. 

The  total  number  of  homestead  entries  and 
filings  made  in  Oklahoma,  to  Nov.  80,  1889, 
were  11,847,  covering  1,686,519"55  acres,  and  the 
amount  received  for  fees  and  commissions  was 
$154,753.  Applications  for  town-site  entries, 
which  from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, without  authorized  mnnicdpal  authority, 
could  not  legally  be  received,  but  were  orderail 
to  be  reportra,  to  June  30, 1889,  numlmed  30, 
8  of  which  were  rejected  on  account  of  gross 
informality,  and  28  await  action  by  Congress. 
The  population  of  Oklahoma,  by  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1889,  is  60,000,  of 
which  20,900  are  distributed  amcmg  28  towns, 
the  largest  of  which  are  ;  (Juthrie  (induding  East 
and  West  Guthrie,  and  Capital  HillX  8,000; 
Kingflshei  and  Lisbon,  8,000;  Oklahoma  Gtj 
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(indudiDg  Soath  Oklahoma  City),  5,000.  The 
town  of  Gutiirie,  four  months  after  its  founda- 
tion, had  four  daily  newspapers,  water-works  in 
operation  for  three  months,  six  banks  (the  first 
of  which  opened  in  a  tent,  with  capital  of 
$50,000  on  the  afternoon  of  April  33),  uid  char- 
tered streetcar  and  electrio-ught  companies. 
The  Territoiy  contains  29  schools  and  88 
charebes,  and  publishes  23  newspapers.  In  the 
largest  towns,  Tolnntary  action  of  the  citizens 
has  organized  municipal  government;  mayors, 
city  councils,  tax  collectors,  and  city  marshals 
exist,  and  a  court  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitra- 
tion board. 

ONTARIO,  FROTINCE  OF.  Owin^  to  the 
inonrable  illness  of  Mr.  Pardee,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  Beveral  changes  were  made  in  the 
Cabinet  during  1889.  Mr.  Pardee's  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Hardy,  formerly  Provincial  Secretary.  Mr. 
Gibson,' of  Hamilton,  was  taken  into  the  Cabinet 
as  Provincial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Charles  Drury 
as  Minister  of  Agricnltare. 

Flnaneeg.— Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, in  bis  budget  speech  delivered  on  Feb.  14, 
showed  the  totaf  receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $3,- 
587,421.78,  and  the  total  expenditure  (8,536,- 
248.48.  The  latter  sum  includes  the  money 
spent  on  the  new  Parliament  buildings,  pen- 
sions, railway-aid  certificates,  drainage  debent- 
ores,  etc.  The  ordinary  expenditure  nnder  the 
supply  bill  was  $8,007,087.08.  The  assets  of  the 

Erovince  amounted  to  97,183,455.68,  and  the  lia- 
ilities  to  9387,805.73,  showing  a  surplus  of  $6,- 
784,649.85. 

French  Langnages  In  Schools.— One  of  the 

effects  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates  act  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature  was  to  arouse  a  much  stronger  Prot- 
eatont  feeling  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  than 
was  manifested  among  the  Protestants  of  Que- 
bec. This  feeling  found  vent  not  only  in  the 
Anti-Jesuit  meetings  in  Toronto  and  other 
Ontarian  cities  and  towns,  but  also  in  the  Leg- 
islature, where  it  took  the  form  of  general 
suspicion  of  and  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  French  influence  and  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  Ontario,  On  March  8  Mr. 
Oraig  moved  for  an  order  of  the  House  showing 
the  number  and  location  of  public  schools  in 
Ontario  in  which  any  language  other  than  Eng< 
Ush  is  used  in  the  work  of  teaching,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  a  list  of  text-books  in  any 
language  other  than  English  used  in  such 
schools;  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  such' 
sdhoolfl  using  text-books  other  than  English; 
and  the  numoer  of  teachers  in  such  schools  who 
can  not  use  the  English  language  in  teaching. 
Mr.  Craig  argued  that  Ontario  is  distinctively  an 
English  province,  and  that  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  that  it  shall  so  remain.  The  extensive 
teaching  of  French  he  protested  against  as  an 
evil.  Mr.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Craig  that  implied 
censure  of  the  Oovemment,  claimed  credit  for 
the  administration  on  the  ground  that  in  1887 
for  the  first  time  they  had  provided  that  English 
should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  Ontario.  In 
January,  1887,  there  were  twenty-seven  schools 
in  which  English  was  not  taught;  in  December 
of  the  same  year  there  were  only  six.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  take  the  ground  that  the  Eng- 


lish language  only  should  be  taught  Confed- 
eration could  not  be  built  up  without  the  syin- 
pathy  and  active  aid  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Mr.  Meredith,  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Conserv- 
ative), denied  that  his  party  were  waging  war 
a^^ainst  the  French.  Their  aim  was  that  Eng- 
lish should  be  the  prevailine  language  of  the 
proviuce.  He  took  his  stand  on  that  principle, 
even  if  the  effect  should  be  to  drive  nim  from 

fiublic  life.  Mr.  Meredith  deprecated  the  estab- 
ishment  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools. 
Mr.  Eraser,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
pointed  out  that  the  debate  had  been  principally 
confined  to  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Ruf^sell, 
and  that  in  these  counties  there  were  very  few 
English-speaking  residents.  The  people  who 
paid  the  rates  and  supported  the  schools  were 
aU  French  or  of  French  descent  The  motion 
was  allowed  to  pass. 

On  March  19,  on  motion  to  go  into  Committee 
of  Supply,  Mr.  Craig  brought  up  the  subject  by 
moving  an  amendment  to  this  effect : 

The  Bnglish  language  is  the  Ungoaffa  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  no  syBtem  of  publio  instniotiou 
which  does  not  insuTe  that  in  every  school  aided  by 

{>rovin(»al  Amds,  or  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
ocal  taxation,  tiie  teachers  employed  are  capable  01 
imparting  instruction  in  the  Enghub  tongue,  and  that 
every  pupil  is  instnicted  in  tt,  and  does  not  reoognlce 
and  act  upon  the  recognition  that  the  Euftlish  lan- 
piage  is  :o  be  the  lan^piage  of  such  school  and  require 
that  the  books  in  use  in  them,  except  those  employed 
In  givii^  religious  instruotiOQ,  when  and  where  such 
InBtruotioa  is  permitted  1^  law,  will  be  approved  of 
hy  the  department  having  the  charge  of  educational 
afiaire  as  wtisfiictoiy  to  thfa  House,  or  will  meet  with 
the  approml  of  the  people  of  tills  province. 

Mr.  Craig  claimed  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  Engli^  language,  not  at  present,  but  in 
the  future,  being  superseded  b^  French.  He 
charged  that  there  were  schools  in  the  province 
in  which  English  was  not  taiwbt,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  which  were  not  capable  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  that  ton^e. 

Mr.  Mowatt,  Premier  and  Attorney  -  Oeneral, 
said  the  Government  might  have  approved  the 
principle  of  the  motion  had  it  come  in  any  other 
form  tiian  as  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment But  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  he  was 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Legislature  had 
the  power  to  prescribe  what  text-books  should 
be  used  in  the  separate  schools.  Attempts  had 
been  made  to  get  these  schools  to  use  voluntarily 
the  text-books  used  by  public  schools. 

Mr.  Meredith  characterized  the  Premier's  dec- 
laration about  the  powers  of  the  Le«slature  as  a 
most  dangerous  admission.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Education,  denied  that  there  was  any 
evidence  of  French  driving  the  English  language 
from  the  schools ;  and  Mr.  Evanturel  presented 
the  argument  from  a  French  point  of  view. 

The  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  49  to 
80,  the  division  being  as  follow : 

Tka8— Blyth,  Clancy,  H.  E.  Clarke,  (Torontol, 
Craig,  CreightoQ,  CniesB,  Fell,  French,  Hess,  Hud- 
son, Ingram,  Kerns,  Lees,  Marier,  Meacham,  Mere- 
dith, Metcalfe,  Miller.  Monk,  Morgan,  Ostroni,  Pres- 
ton, Rorlte,  Smith  (Fronteaac),  Stewart,  Tooley, 
Whitney,  Willougbby,  Wood  (Hastings),  Wylie— 30, 

Nays  —  Allan,  Armstrong,  Balfour,  Baliantine, 
Bishop,  Bleyard,  Bronsou,  Caldwell,  Clarke  (Well- 
ington), Conmee,Dack,  Dance,  Davie,  Druiy,  Evan- 
turel, Ferguson,  Field,  Fraaer,  Freeman,  tianon,  Gib- 
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Bon  (Hamilton),  GibMO  (Huros),  Gilmour,  Gould, 
Qnham,  Harcourt,  Bardf,  Lyon,  MoKav,  McLaugh- 
lin, MoMftbon,  Uitok,  MaBt«r,  Morin,  Howatt,  Mur- 
ray, O'Connor,  Paoand,  Pbelps,  Rayside,  Bobtllard, 
Roes  (Huron),  Boaa  (Uiddleaex),  Smith  (York),  Sol- 
der, SprafTiw,  Stratton,  Waters,  Wood  (Brant)— 49. 

A  commission  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion, and  on  Oct.  30  the  Minister  of  Education 
issued  instructions  to  the  teachers  and  trustees 
of  thpse  schools  in  which  French  and  German 
had  been  taught,  the  circular  being  based  upon 
the  report  of  the  commission.  The  circular 
dealt  with  text-txiokB,  training  of  teachers,  meth- 
ods of  teaohinj^,  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
and  rellf^ous  instmction.  By  the  instructions, 
boards  were  permitted  to  shorten  the  school  day 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  part  of  it  to  religious 
instruction ;  clergy  of  the  rarions  denominations 
were  authorized  to  claim  the  right  to  instruct 
pupils  of  their  own  churches,  once  a  week,  in 
each  school-house ;  and  boards  were  empowered 
to  make  such  arrangements  among  theTarious 
denominations  as  would  enable  all  to  be  aooom- 
modated  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  License  Law. — On  March  14  Mr.  Mere- 
dith moved  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  license  law  through  the  Board  of  Com- 
niusioDMS  and  Inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Government  had  resulted  in  a  partisan  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  undue  mfluence  being 
brought  to  bear  in  the  interest  of  the  party  in 
power.  The  Government  denied  the  change,  and, 
after  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  33. 

ORDNANCE,  SHALL  ABHS.   See  BmEs. 

ORECtON,  a  Paoiflo  coast  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1859;  area,  06,030  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  deeennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  174,768 ;  capital,  Salem. 

Oorernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year ;  Governor,  Sylvester 
Pennoyer,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  St^te,  Audi- 
tor, and  Insurance  Commissioner,  George  W. 
McSride;  Treasurer.  George  W.  Webb;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instmction,  E.  B.  McElroy ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  J.  H.  FauU,  George  W. 
Colvig,  and  Robert  Clow ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  William W.  Thayer;  Associates: 
Reuben  S.  Strahan  and  William  P.  Lord. 

Finances. — The  i-eceipts  of  the  treasury  for 
the  two  years  ending  Jan.  L  1880,  including  a 
lulance  of  $382,483.38  on  Jan.  10,  1887,  were 
$3,034,636.64;  the  diRbtirsements  for  the  same 
period  were  $1,791,258.35,  and  there  remained 
on  Jan.  1,  1889,  a  balance  of  $243,378.39.  The 
general  fund  balance  in  the  same  period  was  re- 
duced from  $100,175.53  to  $30,236.23.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  State  for  1887  was  $84,- 
888,580,  and  for  1888  $85,898,429.  For  1887  the 
State  tax  was  5*3  mills,  yielding  $441,430.61 ;  for 
1888  it  was  4  mills,  yielding  $343,573.71. 

Leglslstire  Session.— The  fifteenth  regular 
session  of  the  Lefr^^lature  began  on  Jan.  14  and 
adjourned  on  Feb.  21.  On  Jan.  22  United 
States  Senator  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  Republican, 
was  re-elected  by  the  following  vote :  Senate — 
Dolph  31,  Gov.  Pennoyer  (the  Democratic  nom- 
inee) 9 ;  Bouse — Dolph  46,  Pennoyer  9 ;  scatter- 
ing votes,  4. 


The  high-licensQ  act,  passed  at  this  sesNon, 
raises  the  annual  license  fee  for  retailing  spirit- 
uous, malt,  or  vinous  liquors  from  $100  to 
and  for  retailing  malt  hquors  only  to  $300.  Li- 
censes may  be  granted  by  the  county  court,  but 
only  when  the  petitioner  has  obtuned  the  signa- 
tures of  an  actual  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  legal  voters  in  the  precinct  in  which  he  mar 
wish  to  sell.  No  license  fee  is  imposed  for  sell- 
ing in  quantities  of  more  than  a  gallon.  The 
bwlot  law  was  amended  so  that  the  oallot  paper 
to  be  used  at  all  elections  shall  be  procured  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  State  expense  and  dis- 
tributed  to  uie  countr  derks,  from  whom  voten 
may  procure  t.he  blank  sheets.  All  ballots  shall 
be  printed  on  this  paper.  They  shall  be  IS 
inches  long  and  4  incnes  wide  for  every  general 
election,  and  6  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide  for 
every  special  and  municipal  election.  No  de- 
vice or  mark  shall  be  printed  or  placed  on  the 
back  so  as  to  distinguish  one  legal  ballot  from 
another.  All  the  candidates  shall  be  Toted  for 
on  a  single  ballot.  No  ballot  that  does  not  con- 
form to  all  these  requirements  shall  be  reoavei 
or  counted. 

For  the  relief  of  veterans  of  the  Indiui,  Mex- 
ican, and  civil  wars,  and  of  their  widows  and 
children,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  each 
county  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  two  tenths 
of  a  mill  to  raise  a  county  relief  fund.  This 
shall  be  distributed  hf  the  commander  of  any 
post  of  veterans  in  the  cotmty,  and,  if  there  be 
no  such  poet,  by  the  county  judge. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  au- 
thorizing the  Legislature  to  pass  a  registratioa 
law,  was  proposed  for  the  first  time. 

The  State  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State 
University  was  increased  from  one  tenth  to  one 
seventh  of  a  mill  annually,  and  tuition  at  the 
institution  was  made  free  to  all  inhabitants  of 
the  State.  A  State  Reform  School  for  juvenile 
offenders  was  established  and  $30,000  appropri- 
ated for  land  and  buildings.  The  sum  of  $118,- 
000  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  constructing 
wagon  roads.   Other  acts  were  as  follow : 

Prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  of  tobuooo,  dgare,  or 
oigarettee  in  anv  form  to  any  miuor  under  eighteen 
ynais,  without  the  written  consent  of  parent  or  gnar- 
oiBD. 

Appropriating;  tSO,000  for  ad^tionsl  land  and 
biulamKe  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Corral- 
Us,  $5,000  in  aid  of  cuTTent  expenses,  and  $2,500  in 
payment  of  legal  expenws  iacun«d  by  the  regents. 

InoreoMng  tne  Board  of  Railroad  Oommiseioncrs  to 
tliree  members,  and  providing  that  they  shall  he 
choeeo  tnennially  by  the  Legislative  Aaaembly,  in- 
stead of  being  appointed  quadrennially  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Providing  that,  on  petition  to  the  county  court,  half 
of  the  owners  of  lands  susceptible  of  one  system  iA 
drainage,  and  repreBentliig  one  third  in  area  of  nich 
lands,  may,  under  the  direction  of  such  court,  estab- 
lish a  syBtem  of  dnucogc  for  each  distriot. 

To  confer  upon  certain  benevolent  or  chuitable 
ooTporatioQB  power  to  control  and  dispose  of  bomclesa, 
neglected,  or  abused  children. 

EatabliBhing  a  State  weather  service,  to  be  in  chatfct 
of  a  director  and  having  one  or  more  rodeorloffical 
observen  in  each  county,  and  appropriating  $StO00 
therefbr. 

To  prevent  the  production  and  sale  of  unvholesoiM 
food,  to  reffulate  the  sale  of  adulterated  food,  dnDk, 
and  medicine,  and  to  creute  the  office  of  Stats  Food 
ComnuBaioner. 
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Cnatina  tlie  county  of  Ilaroey  out  of  tlu  nortfaem 
jxntton  or  Giant  County. 

ProTiding  a  method  by  which  lumbering  and 
f^nn  firms,  corporations,  or  individuals  may  open  and 
nudotain  nwde  and  chutes  for  the  transfer  of  lumber 
aodlcna. 

Bevuing  the  insurance  law. 

To  onre  defects  ia  theexeoatiouoraoknowledgmeDt 
of  deeds  and  defaoto  in  judidal  aalei  of  land  or  sbIbb 
by  ezecutorB. 

Beviuiog  the  lav  of  descent  of  real  property. 

Qivinff  Bub-contractoTB,  material  men,  and  laborers 
emplt^ed  by  any  person  contracting  with  a  railroad 
omnpany  a  nen  on  its  property. 

CreoDng  the  oonnty  of  Bhmnan  out  of  a  porUon  of 
Wasco  County. 

Providing  that  a  married  woman  may  apply  to 
the  county  court,  at  any  time,  for  an  order  upon  her 
husbutd  to  support  her  and  her  children  by  him 


SstabUsliinff  the  "  Oregon  Domeetio  Animal  Com- 
mission," which  shall  appoint  a  State  veterinarian, 
to  prevent  contagious  diseases  among  animals. 

Authorizing  county  courts  to  declare  unnavigable 
streams  to  be  public  highwaye  for  floating  logs  and 
timber,  and  to  provide  for  improving  and  preparing 
the  same  for  stiQh  nss,  and  fat  compensating  riparian 
owners. 

Appointing  the  afternoon  of  the  second  Friday  In 
Apnl  as  Arlx>r  Dar,  which  the  public  schools  sball 
observe  by  tree-planting  and  exercises  appropriate 
thereto. 

RevlMng  the  public-school  law. 

Cresting  a  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  ^Ax  mem- 
bers. 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  ask  or 
request  for  himself  or  another  to  be  placed  on  any 
jury,  or  for  a  sheriiT  or  other  ofBcer,  upon  such  re- 
quest, to  place  any  such  person  on  any  jury. 

Creating  a  State  board  of  ezandnen  in  medidnie 
and  Borgeiy. 

Amending  the  pilotage  law  so  as  to  reduce  pilotage 
hea  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  The 
compensation  for  pUotinsr  a  vessel  to  or  from  Astoria 
over  tiie  har,  or  ftom  within  the  bar  to  the  open  sea, 
{■  fixed  at  $i  per  ftiot  draft  and  2  cents  a  ton  for  each 
ton  over  1,000  tons  ;  ftom  or  within  the  bar  and  below 
Sand  island  half  that  rate,  and  from  or  above  Sand 
island  one  quarter.  The  oompensation  for  piloting  a 
vessel  between  Astoria  and  Portland  is  flxeo  at  $2  per 
foot  draft  and  3  cents  for  each  ton  over  1,000  tons. 
[The  State  Supreme  Court  in  July  affirmed  the  con- 
Btatntionality  of  this  act.1 

Requiring  all  children  wtween  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fbnrteen  year^,  to  attend  school  twelve  weeks  in  the 

f ear,  of  which  eight  weeks  must  be  consecutive. 
Tim  act  omits  the  objectionable  futures  of  the  Em- 
mett  oompulsory  eduoation  bill,  which  Got.  Pennoyer 
vetoed  two  years  ego. 

Penitentiary.— On  June  80  the  number  of 
convicts  at  the  Penitentiary  were  30o.  of  whom 
303  were  employed  in  a  stove  foundry.  The 
State  receives  under  contract  forty  cents  a  day 
for  each  of  these  convicts.  Of  the  remaining 
number,  28  were  employed  in  the  brick  yard,  and 
the  reminder  in  miscellaneous  prison  labor. 
For  the  two  years  ending  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  the 
average  number  of  convicts  was  259,  the  lowest 
ttummr  at  any  time  being  240.  During  the  last 
six  months  of  1888  the  number  increased,  and  on 
Dec.  SI  it  reached  389.  The  expenditures  for 
the  two  years  were  $68,659.41,  of  which  $41,- 
903.08  was  repaid  by  the  labor  of  convicts. 

Insane  ABylnm. — The  State  Xnsuie  Asylum 
at  Salem  contained  about  470  patients  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1889,  of  whom  more  thfui  two  thirds 
were  men.  The  institution  is  on  a  large  tract, 
on  which  the  farm  prodncts  are  auffloient  for  the 


needs  of  the  asylum.  The  cost  of  the  institution 
to  the  State  for  1687  and  1686,  including  trans- 
portation of  patients,  was  $140,090.48. 

Railroad  Commission.— Early  in  Januair 
Gfov.  Pennoyer  removed  from  office  the  two  rail- 
road commissioners,  George  W.  Waggoner  and 
J.  H.  Slater,  appointed  by  him  in  1887,  under 
the  legislative  act  of  that  year,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  failed  to  perform  their  duties. 
The  friends  of  the  deposed  officials  in  the  Legis- 
lature thereupon  retaliated  by  passing  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  action  of  the  Governor  and 
sustaming  the  commissioners.  They  also  passed 
a  bill  depriving  the  Governor  of  the  power  of 
appointing  the  commission,  which  was  by  the 
same  bill  increased  to  three  members,  and  vest- 
ing it  in  the  Legislature.  This  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  Governor,  and  passed  over  his  veto.  The 
Legislature  elected  under  this  act  J.  H.  FauU, 
George  W.  ColTig,  and  Robert  Clow,  as  the  three 
commissioners,  xfae  act  provided  that,  as  there 
was  an  emergency,  it  should  go  into  effect  im- 
mediately upon  its  approval  by  tha  Governor ; 
but,  as  the  latter  had  refused  his  approval,  he 
claimed  that  the  clause  became  nugatory,  and 
that,  under  the  State  Constitution,  the  law  could 
not  go  into  effect  for  ninety  days,  at  which  time 
the  Legislature  would  have  adjourned,  and  he 
would  nave  authority  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Until 
the  ninety  days  had  expired,  he  claimed,  the 
the  act  of  186?  was  in  force,  and  under  it  in 
February  he  appointed  W.  H.  Biggs  and  C.  P. 
Church  to  be  tne  two  railroad  comraissionerB. 
He  also  refused  to  approve  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
missioners  elected  by  the  Legislature,  as  required 
by  the  act  creating  them.  They,  however,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  office  room  used  by  the 
former  commission,  and  transacted  the  routine 
business  of  the  office.  In  order  to  determine 
which  of  these  boards  was  legally  organized,  the 
Governor's  appointee,  W.  H.  Biggs  (Church  hav- 
ing declined  the  appointment),  applied  to  the 
district  court  in  March  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  the  State  Auditor  to  draw  a  warrant 
for  his  salary.  Judge  Boise,  of  this  court,  on 
April  9,  refused  the  application  on  the  ground 
that,  in  construing  the  statute  of  1889,  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature,  rather  than  the  exact 
language  used,  should  be  followed ;  that  the  in- 
tention evidently  was  for  the  act  to  go  into  ef- 
fect as  soon  as  it  had  passed  through  the  stages 
necessary  for  it  to  become  a  law,  although  its 
exact  language  was  "after  approval  by  the 
Governor  that  the  act  of  1889  was,  therefore, 
in  force,  and  the  Governor's  appointees  had  no 
standing.  An  appeal  was  taRen  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  before  which  the  question  was 
reargued,  and  also  the  question  whether  the  act 
was  a  usurpation  of  executive  power  by  the 
Legislature.  In  June  this  court  ruled  adversely 
to  the  Governor  on  both  points.  H  is  next  action 
was  to  apply  to  the  district  court  for  an  order 
restraining  the  Auditor  from  issuing  warrants 
to  the  new  commissioners,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  approved  their  bonds,  as  required  by 
the  new  law,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not 
legally  in  office.  This  application,  made  in  Sep- 
tember, was  refused  by  Judge  Boise,  on  the 
ground  that  his  court  had  no  authority  to  issue 
such  an  order.  The  Governor  then  began  pro- 
ceedings by  quo  tearranio  to  try  the  title  of  the 
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commissiooers  to  their  office.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  legislative  appointees  still  held 
their  place. 

Political. — On  Sept.  14  a  State  conTention 
met  at  Salem  to  form  an  amalgamated  party, 
which  should  include  Prohibitionists,  Grangers, 
Free  -  Traders,  Greenbackers,  American  party 
men,  Enights  of  Labor,  Union  Labor  men. 
Woman  Suffragists,  and  any  others  disaffect«d 
with  the  two  leading  parties.  Many  delegates 
were  present,  and  an  organization  was  effected 
under  the  name  of  the  "  CFnioQ  party,"  the  ob- 
ject being  to  secure  inflaenoe  and-  standing  In 
the  canvass  of  1890  by  a  union  of  forces.  The 
^tform  agreed  upon  contained  the  following : 
We  declare  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture,  sale,  supply,  exportation 


and  importation  of,  and  interstate  commerce  in 
all  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  ; 
should  establish  a  national  monetMy  system,  t^' 
which  a  circulating  medium  in  necessary  quan- 
tity shall  issue  direct  to  the  people,  without  the 
intervention  of  banks;  that  all  chartered  coi^ 
porations  created  by  law  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  products,  or  intelligence  should 
be  regulated  by  national  and  State  law ;  should 
establish  a  governmental  land  system  that  will 
restore  to  the  public  domain  all  unearned  land 
grants,  to  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers ;  should 
requite  of  foreigners  a  residence  of  ten  years  and 
a  definite  test  of  knowledge  of  our  institntions 
as  conditions  of  citizenship ;  should  provide  for 
arbitration  that  will  prevent  strikes  and  otiier 
injorioos  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes. 


FABAGUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
(For  details  of  the  census  taken  in  1S66,  see 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1887.) 

GoTcrnment. — The  President  is  Gen.  Patricio 
Escobar,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Not. 
26, 1800.  His  Cabinet  is  oompoeed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ministers :  Interior,  Col.  Meza ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  J.  C.  Centurion ;  Finances.  H.  Uriarte ; 
Justice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Maciel;  War, 
Gen.  Duarte.  The  United  States  Minister  for 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  resident  at  Montevideo, 
is  George  Maney ;  the  American  Consul  at  Asun- 
cion Frank  D.  Hill.  The  Paraguayan  Consul- 
General  at  New  York  is  Rafael  R  Barthold. 

Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  in 
1889  was  1,093  foot  and  S84  horse,  besides  an  ar- 
tillery numbering  20  field-pieces.  All  men  c&pa.- 
ble  of  bearing  arms  are  enrolled  in  the  National 

NaTT. — The  navy  was  composed  of  a  screw 
man-of-war  of  440  tons,  mounting  4  guns,  and 
Dong  manned  by  6  officers  and  30  sulors,  and 

two  small  steamers  with  51  marines. 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1, 1888,  the  internal  debt 
amounted  to  $1,068,891,  and  the  foreign  debt  to 
14,250,000.  The  income  of  the  state  in  1888 
was  derived  from  the  following  sources:  Land 
sales  and  leases,  91'915i445 ;  revenue  from  cus- 
toms, $1,389,182;  taxes,  $246,868,  together. 
$3,551,445. 

Postal  Service. — The  number  of  items  of 
mail  matter  handled  in  1888  was  807,562. 

Commerce. — The  import  of  merchandise  in 
1888  was  $3,289,000,  compared  with  $2,442,000 
in  1887,  and  the  exports  $2,588,000  against 
$2,005,000,  showing  a  notable  increase.  The 
custom-houses  yieMed  in  1888  a  revenue  of 
$1,389,000,  against  $1,168,000  in  1887.  The 
chief  products  exported  in  1887  were  :  Tobacco, 
4,014  tons;  yerba-mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  6,410 
tons ;  81,000  hides,  34.000,000  oranges,  and  las,- 
776  running  yards  of  cabinet  wood.  There  en- 
tered Paraguay  river  in  1887  392  vessels  from 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  ar- 
rived with  cargo  for  Paragruay.  278  being  steam- 
ers, the  total  tonnage  bemg  93.545 ;  and  there 
sailed  with  Paraguayan  cargoes  392,263  of  these 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  98,036.   River  navi- 


gation was  represented  by  1,110  vessels  of  41,250 
tons  ascending  the  river,  and  1,046  with  41,^4 
descending  it 

Coloiiizatloii.^The  Chambers  voted  $200,000 
toward  aiding  immigration  and  colonizatton, 
that  being  four  times  the  amount  the  Govern- 
ment had  applied  for. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION.  The  Worid's  Fair 
or  Universal  Exposition  held  in  Paris  in  1889  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  French  independence, 
was  opened  by  President  Camot  on  May  6,  and 
closed  on  Nov.  6,  with  a  brilliant  fSte^  after  a 
successful  existence  of  six  months.  This  fourth 
and  largest  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  the  "city 
of  devices  "  was  visited  by  85,000,000  paying  vis- 
itors, against  12,000,000  to  the  Exposition  <rf 
1878,  and  8,000,000  to  that  of  1867.  Of  this 
number  5,000,000  were  from  the  provinces  of 
France  and  1,500,000  foreigners,  divided  as  fol- 
low: English,  880,000:  Belgians,  225,000;  Ger- 
mans, 160,000 ;  Spaniards,  56,000 ;  Swiss,  52,000 ; 
ItaliuiB,  38,000;  Austrians,  82,000;  Russians, 
7,000;  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Roumanians,  6,000: 
Portuguese,  8,500;  Scandinavians,  3.500;  Asi- 
atics, 8,000;  Algerians  and  other  Africans,  12,- 
000;  North  Americans,  90,000;  South  Amm- 
cans,  25,000,  The  number  of  exhibitors  was 
more  than  60,000,  and  the  number  of  recom- 

Senees  awarded,  38,189  ;  903  grand  prizes  were 
istributed;  6,168  gold,  9,690  silver,  and  9,328 
bronze  medals;  and  8,070  names  received  hon- 
orable mention. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Exposition,  not  in- 
cluding that  along  the  river  banks,  was  171^ 
acres.  The  first  exposition,  held  at  Paris  in 
1855,  was  confined  within  the  Champs-Elys^ ; 
in  1867  part  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  occu- 
pied, and  in  1878  the  Hill  of  the  Trooadiro  was 
also  included,  the  palace  of  the  same  name  being 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  The  Exposition  of 
1889  filled  both  of  these,  extending  three  fonrtbs 
of  a  mile  along  the  Quay  d'Orsay,  and  into  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  550  x  270  yards. 

In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  political 
principles  of  which  the  Exposition  of  1^9  com- 
memorated  the  triumph,  the  only  nations  that 
officially  participated  were :  The  United  States 
of  America,  Mexico,  the  Central  and  South 
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American  republics,  Santo  Dcmingo,  (Jreece, 
Monaco,  Norway,  Servia,  Switzerland,  San  Ma- 
rino,  Japan,  Persia,  Siam,  Morocco,  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  the 
British  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  Zealand, 
acting  independentlv  of  the  imperial  authority. 
Germany,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Monten^:ro  de- 
clined representation.  Austria-IIungary,  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Roumanio,  Portugal,  Lux- 
embourg, Egypt,  Brazil,  and  China  were  unoffi- 
cially represented  by  private  committees.  Small 
subsidies  were  given  by  some  of  these  countries. 
The  invit-ation  of  the  French  Government  was 
aocepted  by  act  of  Congress,  May  10,  1888,  and 
$350,000  was  aimropriated  for  expenses  inciden- 
tal to  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States.  A  com- 
missioner-general, assistant  commissioner-gen- 
eral, and  nine  scientific  experts,  one  for  eaco  of 
the  nine  grunps  into  whicn  the  exposition  was 
divided,  were  appointed,  and  freights  were  paid 
to  and  from  Pans  on  all  exhibits.  The  exhibit 
of  the  United  States  ranked  fourth  in  size. 
There  were  1,600  e^ibitois'  from  the  United 
States. 

The  decree  for  the  Exposition  of  1889  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Journal  Offlciel,"  Nov.  10, 1884; 
but  work  on  the  grounds  did  not  begin  before  the 
first  months  of  1886.  The  directors  of  the  en- 
terprise were:  H.  Charles  Adolphe  Alphande, 
civil  engineer.  Director  of  Public  WorKs,  sev- 
enty-two years  of  age,  who  beautified  Paris  un- 
der Napoleon  III,  and  cleared  away  its  ruins 
after  the  siege;  M.  Georges  Ber^r,  manager 
and  director  of  arrangements,  exhibits,  etc. ;  and 
M.  Grison,  financial  director.  AU  exhibits,  as 
in  1878,  were  divided  into  9  groups  subdivided 
into  85  classes,  as  follow:  Group  I,  works  of 
art,  in  6  classes;  Group  II,  education  and  in- 
struction— apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the 
liberal  arts,  m  11  classes;  Group  III,  furniture 
and  accessories,  in  13  classes;  Group  IV,  tex- 
tile fabrics,  wearing  apparel,  and  accessories,  in 
11  classes;  Group  V,  extractive  arts — raw  and 
manu^tured  products,  in  7  classes ;  Group  VI, 
apparatus  and  processesof  mechanical  industries 
and  electricity,  in  19  classes ;  Gronjp  VII,  food- 
stuffs, in  7  classes ;  Group  VIII,  agneulture,  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  and  nsh  culture,  in  0  classes ; 
Group  IX,  horticulture,  in  6  classes. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  Exposition  were 
the  Eiffel  Tower  (for  an  illustration  of  which 
see  "Annual  Cycloptedia"  for  1888,  page  808), 
Machinery  Palace,  the  Palace  of  Industries,  the 
Palaces  of  the  Fine  and  Liberal  Art^,  contained 
within  the  Champ  de  iiars,  the  postal  and  tele- 

aihic  exhibits,  the  sections  of  war  and  public 
tb,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates of  France,  in  the  Esplanade  des  Inva- 
lides,  the  ^icultural  display  along  the  Quay 
d'Orsav,  and  the  horticultural  in  the  park  of  the 
Trocau^ro. 

Beginning  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  par- 
alleloeram,  containing  4,733,000  square  feet, 
stretching  between  the  Seine  and  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire,  and  bounded  on  the  two  sides  by  the  ave- 
nues de  la  Bourdonnais  and  SulTren,  connecting 
with  the  Trocad^ro  by  the  bridge  of  Jena,  the 
first  exhibit  encountered  was  that  of  the  uses 
and  preparations  of  petroleum,  in  two  small  pa- 
vilions on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  one  of  which 


contained  a  panorama  of  the  countries  of  its 
production  in  Asia  and  the  United  States. 
Along  the  river  bank  were  annexes  of  the  group 
of  machinery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  marine 
and  river  exhibit  ou  the  other.  At  the  extremity 
was  theranoramaof  the  Compagnie  Transatlan- 
tique.  The  Street  of  Human  Habitations,  par- 
allel with  the  river,  des^ned  by  M,  Charles  Gar- 
nier,  architect  of  the  Grand  Op^ra,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  sights  of 
the  exposition.  A  series  of  forty-two  small  con- 
structions, of  various  styles  and  shapes,  repro- 
duced the  abodes  of  mankind,  from  the  cave- 
dwelling  of  the  prehistoric  wes.  All  nations  and 
ciTilizations  were  represented,  a  humorous  sense 
of  contrast  of  climate  controlling  in  the  disp(»i- 
tion,  and  the  culmination  of  the  whole  being 
reached  in  a  French  mansion  of  the  Renaissance, 
reserved  as  a  «o/on  of  honor  for  the  President 
when  visiting  the  exposition.  The  street  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  front  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  on  either  side  of  the  Jena  Bridge,  facing 
which  rose  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  iron-work,  664 
feet  high,  begun  Jan.  28,  1887,  and  completed 
March  31,  1889,  without  accident  or  miscwcula- 
tion.  The  base,  covering  two  and  a  half  acres, 
was  formed  by  four  piers  of  masonry  85  feet 
thick,  arranged  in  a  quadrangle  1 13  yards  square, 
facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  These 
piers  rest  upon  iron  caissons  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
49  feet  on  the  side  nearest  the  Seme  and  39^  feet 
on  the  opposite  side,  into  which  concrete  was 
poured.  B^  means  of  hydraulic  presses  sunk  in 
the  foundations,  any  one  or  all  of  the  four  up- 
rights can  be  raised  or  lowered  if  necessary.  The 
iron  weighs  7,000  tons,  and  consists  of  12.000 
pieces,  ftotened  with  2,600,000  rivet&  The  gird- 
ers and  beams  are  hollow,  and  the  upright  stand- 
ards have  a  breadth  of  two  feet,  while  .to  tb» 
top  the  interval  between  successive  horizontal 
b^ims  is  S3  feet.  The  four  uprights,  inclined  at 
an  initial  angle  of  54°,  pass  mstinctly  visible 
through  two  platforms,  combining  to  form  a 
single  shaft  at  the  height  of  590  feet.  On  the 
first  platform,  2S0  feet  high,  and  having  an  area 
of  about  6,800  square  yanis,  beneath  which  rose 
the  St.  Vidat  fountain,  20  feet  in  height  and  87 
feet  in  diameter,  were  four  large  restaurants  and 
13  stalls,  and  on  the  second,  380  feet  high  and 
33  yards  square,  was  the  printing-office  of  the 
"  Figaro  "  and  "  Petit  Journal,"  from  which  those 
papers  were  Issued  doily,  and  also  another  place 
of  refreshment.  The  third  platform  served  only 
for  a  change  of  elevators,  of  which  three  systems 
were  employed.  The  fourth  and  last  platform, 
13  feet  across,  commanded  a  view  of  90  miles. 
Still  higher  was  a  large  double  lantern,  80  feet 
high,  destined  to  be  used  as  an  observatory, 
which  was  closed  to  the  public.  Over  all  floated 
the  flag  of  France,  and  the  electric  beacon,  sup- 
plied by  engines  of  500  horse-power,  visible  for 
40  miles,  gleamed-  through  tricolored  glasses. 
The  steps  to  the  tower  numbered  1,796,  but  as- 
cent was  forbidden  except  by  elevator  after  the 
second  platform.  The  ascents  averaged  20,000 
daily,  and  the  tower  was  capable  of  containing 
10,000  persons  at  a  time.  The  totAl  cost  was 
$1,500,000.  The  tower  will  stand  for  fifty  years, 
and  will  be  used  for  astronomical,  meteorologi- 
cal, and,  in  case  of  war,  stratefpcal  observations. 
No  lightning  conductor  is  required,  as  the  tower 
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itself,  bj  special  communication  with  the  aqne- 
oos  sabsoiC  acts  as  a  protection  to  an  enormous 
space.  As  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  to 
which  the  state  contributed  $300,000  onlv,  it 
will  remain  twenty  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
company  of  the  projector,  after  vhioh  it  will 
pass  to  the  Oovemment.  The  receipts  to  the 
close  of  the  expohition  were  $1,800,000. 

The  individual  exhibits  of  numerous  coun- 
tries and  influential  industries,  in  special  build- 
ings constructed  at  their  own  expense,  were  a 
le»liDg  feature  of  the  Exposition.  To  the  right 
of  the  tower,  facing  the  central  dome  of  the  Pal- 
ate of  Industries,  were  the  structures  of  the 
South  American  republics,  resplendent  among 
th«n  that  of  the  Argentine,  costing  $800,00^ 
That  of  Mexico  had  the  form  of  an  Aztec  tem> 
pie.  The  pavilion  of  the  Suez-Panama  Com- 
pany, carried  out  iu  the  E^ptian  scyle,  con- 
tained models  of  the  canals  m  question,  and  a 
model  of  the  Kicaragua  Canal  was  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  pavilion  of  that  country.  In  this 
square  were  a  children's  palace  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  toys,  an  international  theatre,  the  Ocean 
Pavilion,  a  terrestrial  globe  thirty -nine  feet 
in  diametef,  one  millionth  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  earth.  The  pavilions  of  Uruguay,  Santo 
Domingo,  Paraguay,  and  Guatemala  extended 
in  line  behind  the  Palace  of  the  Liberal  Arts, 
followed  by  those  of  Hawaii,  India,  China,  Bou- 
mania,  SiuD,  Morocco,  and  ^jpt,  to  the  Pal- 
ace of  Machines,  the  conclusion  being  the  Cairo 
Street — an  exact  reproduction — which  was  the 
subject  of  universal  comment  and  admiration. 
Actual  gateways  and  masonry  brought  from 
Cairo  itself,  and  donkeys  in  the  street,  in- 
cr^ised  the  illusion.  The  corresponding  fringe 
of  individual  exhibits  along  the  Avenue  de  la 
Bour^nnais  consisted  of  metallur^io  and  ce- 
ramic industries  of  France,  of  technical  interest 
(with  a  diamond-cutting  establishment  of  Cape 
Colony),  terminating  in  the  Pavilion  of  the  Press. 

E^bitions  of  water-oolors  and  pastels,  an- 
nexes of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  pavilion  of 
Monaco,  a  Turkish  tobacco  exhibit,  the  Theatre 
of  Folies-Parisiennes,  a  Finnish  pavilion,  Nor- 
w^iap  wid  Swedish  chalets,  a  Dutch  diamond- 
cnUing  establishment,  the  Eiffel,  the  Oas,  and 
the  Telephone 'pavilions,  with  a  French  tobaraM) 
factorv,  sabstantially  completed  the  square  to 
the  leh  of  the  tower. 

In  the  central  ^rden,  distinguished  for  its 
beauty,  adorned  with  statues  and  trees,  sheltered 
with  awnings,  and  having  in  its  midst  the  Coutan 
fountain  illuminated  after  night  by  electric  lights 
in  subterranean  galleries,  cast  through  colored 
glasses,  with  an  effect  of  indescribable  loveli- 
ness, were  the  two  pavilions  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
devoted  to  Public  Works  uid  Art,  and  to  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Charities. 

The  buildings  of  the  Exposition  as  a  whole 
represented  an  advance  over  those  of  1878,  the 
iron  framework  of  all  being  relieved  by  terra- 
cotta moldings  and  ornament  of  mason^,  lead, 
zinc,  brass,  glass,  etc.,  producing  a  charming 
effect.  Combinations  of  color,  moreover,  were 
subordinated  to  harmony  of  design.  Opposite 
each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  central  garden, 
and  extending  about  half  its  length,  the  twin 
Palaces  of  the  F'ine  and  Liberal  Arts  were  the 
work  of  a  single  architect,  M.  Formige,  and  cost 


$1,860,000.  Each  covered  308,233  sqnara  fe^ 
and  each  was  surmounted  by  a  polychroma 

cupola  183  feet  high.  Both  were  connected 
with  the  Palace  of  Industries  by  the  O&Ileries 
Rapp  and  D^saix,  named  from  the  avenue  and 
street  terminating  at  these  points,  where  weie 
also  two  of  the  entrances  to  l£e  Exposition. 

The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  contained  two  dis- 
tinct expositions — a  deoeoniai,  which  was  inter- 
national, and  a  oenntenial,  French  onl^,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  dome.  The  exhibit  of  the 
United  States  in  this  department  was  particu- 
larly creditable,  and  included  566  works  by  252 
artists.  Art  exhibits  were  made  by  countries 
having  no  industrial  representation,  Gennanj 
being  aooommodated  with  a  separate  nxHO. 
Sculptures  were  disposed  in  the  Gallery  Rapp. 
overflowing  even  into  the  gardens,  and  modeu 
of  architecture  upon  its  balcony. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Libera!  Arts  was  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  Industry  of  Man,  in  four 
grand  divisions,  the  fifth,  t^e  Art  of  War,  form- 
ing a  separate  exhibit  in  the  Esplanade  des  Iq- 
Tfljide&  The  history  of  man  and  the  anthropo- 
logical sciences ;  the  history  of  the  several  lib- 
eral arts,  among  which  that  of  the  theatre  was 
especially  charming  ;  the  history  of  the  arts  and 
trades,  in  which  printing  and  pnotography  were 
prominent ;  and  the  history  of  means  of  trans- 
portation, were  traced  in  the  infinite  ramifi- 
oatioDs  eauly  imaginable,  with  the  extreme  <tf 
scientiflo  art  Education,  primair  uid  second 
ary,  and  professional  and  t^hnical,  bore  a  large 
pu^  An  exhibition  of  musical  instruments 
was  held  in  the  center  of  the  Gallery  D^sux, 
and  a  portion  of  the  exhibit  of  foreign  nations 
belongmg  to  Group  III  were  also  obliged  to  be 
accommodated  in  this  palace  and  the  gallery 
named.  Beneath  the  central  dome  was  an  im- 
mense balloon,  npresenting,  with  the  history  of 
aSrostation,  the  culmination  of  transportation. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  striking  features 
of  the  Exposition  was  the  goigeous  central 
dome  of  the  Palace  of  Industries,  195  feet  high, 
and  haWng  an  exterior  diameter  of  130  feet. 
The  frieze  within  was  pointed  by  Lavastre  and 
C*a^)ezat  to  represent  a  pzooessum  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  same  was  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  France  distributing  crowns,  30 
feet  high,  by  Delaplanche.  Within  this  dome 
and  the  pavilions  on  either  side  were  exhibits 
of  the  national  manufactures  of  France — mosa- 
ics. Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestry  and  Sevres 
china.  The  palace  itself,  a  vast  prallelogram, 
flanked  by  two  wings,  covered  1,138,980  square 
feet,  and  cost  $l,160,00a  With  the  dome  and 
portal,  it  was  the  work  of  the  architect  Bou- 
vard.  Along  the  entire  front  and  both  wings 
ran  a  gallery  of  restaurants. 

Exhibits  of  France  nearly  filled  the  main 
building,  or  about  two  thirds  of  the  space. 
Those  of  foreign  nations  were  accommodated  as 
follow:  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  65,345 
square  feet ;  Denmark,  4,475 ;  Belgium,  80,485 ; 
and  the  Netherlands,  12,768 ;  in  the  wing  border* 
ing  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais,  the  United 
States,  33,516 ;  Spain,  11,198;  Portugal,  5,604; 
Roumania,  4,475 ;  Norway,  10,394  ;  San  Marino, 
3,237 ;  Greece,  6,045 ;  Servio,  4,701 ;  in  that  bor- 
dering the  Avenue  Suffren,  "  the  countries  of  the 
sun,"  Japan,  Siam,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  extending 
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in  line  to  the  Palace  of  Machines,  and  occupy- 
ing jointly  22,805  square  feet.  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Russia  alsff  occupied,  the  one  37,871 
square  feet  and  the  other  30,169,  in  the  main 
building.  Each  wing  contained  three  arcades 
at  right  angles  to  the  seven  of  the  main  build- 
ing. These  lost  were  divided  by  a  central  gal- 
lery 650  hy  160  feet,  to  the  Palace  of  Machines, 
and  100  leet  in  height,  containing  distinotive 
and  distinguished  French  products,  notably  a 
gilded  organ  for  a  church,  a-  monumental  or- 
gan, and  superb  bronzes.  From  this  gallery 
fourteen  enormous  emblematic  doors  gSve  access 
to  the  classes  of  Group  III  on  the  left,  G-roup 
IV  on  the  right,  and  Group  V  on  either  hand. 
The  exhibits  of  class  60  of  Group  VI,  carriage- 
making,  wheelwright's  work,  harness-makin^, 
and  saddlery,  were  also  accommodated  in  this 
palace.  The  industrial  exhibit  of  the  United 
States,  falling  far  short  of  what  was  expected, 
and  doing  but  scant  justice  to  the  manufactur- 
ers of  our  country,  yet  made  some  magnificent 
displays  of  gold  and  silver  smithing,  and  the 
arts  of  the  wpidary  and  glass-maker.  Edison's 

Shonographs  and  graphophone  appeared  in  this 
epartment,  separate  from  his  electrical  exhibit 
in  the  Palace  of  Machines. 

This  structure,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  rivaling  as  a  marvel  of  construction  in 
iron  the  Eiffel  Tower  itself,  was  designed  by  M. 
Dut«rt,  and  executed  by  the  engineers  Contamin, 
Charton,  and  Pierron.  It  is  160  feet  high,  1,452 
feet  long,  and  880  feet  wide,  and  covers  more 
than  11  acres.  Twenty  iron  girders,  resting 
upon  cast-iron  sockets,  imbedded  in  masonry, 
describe  arches  that  support  the  glass  roof, 
each  girder  consisting  of  two  halves  hinged  in 
the  center  of  the  roof,  to  allow  for  dilation 
with  changes  of  temperature.  The  weight  of 
each  is  8M  tons.  They  are  70  feet  apart,  except 
those  io  the  center,  which  are  several  feet 
farther,  and  those  at  the  ends  are  double.  The 
iron  employed  weighs  12,000  tons,  and  the  cost 
of  the  whole  was  $1,500,0()0.  The  main  eotrance 
was  on  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais,  and  was 
adorned  with  groups  SO  feet  hi^h,  represent- 
ing Steam  (by  Chapu)  and  Electricity  (oy  Bar- 
rias).  The  Battle  of  Bouyines,  by  Charapigneule, 
was  the  subject  of  the  stained-glass  window  op- 
podte.  The  building  was  begun  in  Febmary, 
1888,  ahd  completed  in  October  of  the  same 
vear.  Steam  generators  of  5,500  horse-power  be- 
nind  the  building  supplied  the  force  that  was 
applied  by  82  motors  to  the  machinery  in  motion, 
which  filled  four  longitudinal  sections  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  four  great  rows  of  shaft- 
ing covered  with  pulleys  serving  as  the  main 
driving  gear.  Machines  not  displayed  in  motion 
occupied  the  remaining  space  and  the  gallery. 
An  admirable  view  of  the  whole  was  obtained 
from  traveling  bridges,  moved  by  electricity, 
which  traversed  the  length  of  the  building,  at 
the  height  of  32  feet,  and  were  in  reality  the 
cranes  used  b^  the  workmen  in  the  construction. 
Only  fourforeim  nations  exhibited— Switzerland, 
Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  England — in  the 
order  given,  in  line  to  the  right  of  the  central 
gallery  of  the  Palaee  of  Industries.  The  United 
States  occupied  40,000  square  feet,  Edison's  ex- 
hibit alone  taking  up  8,000.  This  was  the  most 
remarkable  display  in  the  hall.  The  collection 


of  Elihu  Thompson  also  created  much  interest: 
Switzerland  excelled  in  hydraulic  apparatus,  Bel- 
gium in  heavy  machinery  and  mining-g^r,  while 
no  new  machiniss  and  but  few  in  motion  were 
contained  within  the  section  of  Great  Britain. 
Fourteen  classes  of  the  nineteen  belonging  to 
Group  VI  could  be  accommodated  within  the 
palace.  Agricultural  machines  were  exhibited 
on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  others  in  other  parts  of 
the  Exposition. 

Following  the  Quai  d'Orsay  were  encountered 
the  exhibits  of  Groups  VII  and  VIII,  the  various 
articles  of  food  for  man  being  presented  in  every 
process  of  cultivation  and  preparation.  These 
mcluded  cereals,  products  of  the  bakery  and 
cook-shop,  eatable  fats  and  oils,  milk  products 
and  eggs,  meats'  and  fishes,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
condiments  and  stimulants,  sugar  and  confec- 
tionery, and  fermented  drinlce.  Two  parallel 
galleries  were  variously  interrupted :  in  tne  first 
instance,  after  leaving  the  Champ  de  Mars,  by 
the  Palace  of  Food  Products,  containing  8,000 
exhibitors,  where  was  to  be  seen  the  carved  tan 
of  Epemay,  holding  900,000  bottles  of  wine. 
Bural  economy,  farm  improvements,  agricult- 
ural statistics,  instruction,  and  works,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Tine,  and  useful  and  noxious  in- 
sects, were  represented  in  turn.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  were  special  exhibits  of  fish  and 
oyster  culture,  and  the  pavilion  of  the  Maritime 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  France.  Exhibits 
were  made  by  foreign  nations,  individually ;  that 
of  Uie  United  States,  in  particular,  bein^  fine, 
and  full  of  interest  Traffic  across  the  Seine  by 
the  bridges  of  Alma  and  the  Invalides  was  not 
interrupted,  but  both  were  surmounted  by  visit- 
ors to  this  part  of  the  Exposition  by  means  of 
foot-bridges,  ascended  by  steps.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  quai,  following  an  English  flouring* 
mill  and  dairy,  and  a  butt^wornng  establish- 
ment, was  to  oe  seen  the  exhibit  of  the  South 
African  Republic.  THis  division  of  the  Expo- 
sition was  visited  by  specialists  mainly. 

The  Esplanade  of'  the  Invalides,  while  present- 
ing none  of  the  marvels  contained  witnin  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  yet  possessed  an  interest  of  its 
own,  and  was  largely  frequented.  On  one  si<)e 
of  the  broad  avenue  that  divided  it  were  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  and  aeronautic  exhibits, 
and  a  rimmi  of  the  Art  of  War,  forming  the 
fifth  section  of  the  History  <A  Industry,  con- 
tained in  a  large  buildin?  480x75  feet,  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XIV.  Within  were  materials  and 
processes  ctmneeted  with  warfare,  retrospective 
and  modem  illustrations  of  the  French  army, 
military  uniforms  and  equipments,  military  Ihd- 
liography  and  geography,  etc.,  and  the  exhibit 
of  the  Alinistry  of  Marine.  Independent  out- 
buildings contained  adjuncts  of  camp  and  field 
service.  Following  were  exhibits  of  hygiene  and 
public  charities,  mineral  waters,  and  social  econ- 
omy (a  co-operative  exhibit  by  profit-sharing 
companies),  workmen's  dwellings,  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  Assistance  to  Wounded  Soldiers,  Oppo- 
site were  a  model  school  and  a  panorama  of  all 
Paris;  and,  returning  toward  the  Seine,  nioin- 
pono,  or  native  Javanese  village,  and  products 
of  the  colonies  and  protectorates  of  France  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  glolw,  displayed  in  a 
central  palaee,  and  in  pavilions  of  Cot  hln-China, 
Indo-China,  Anam,  and  Tonquin ;  a  pagoda  of 
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Angkor,  relic  of  the  art  of  the  Khmers  of  Cam- 
bodia, garriBoned,  with  the  other  adjoining  build- 
ings,  1^  native  colonial  soldiers ;  a  model  of  the 
Toot  de  Sald£ ;  native  villages,  too  nnmerous  for 
detail,  of  Cochin-China,  the  G-aboon,  New  Cale- 
donia, the  Congo,  and  Senegal,  in  which  natives 
pursued  their  daily  vocations ;  an  Anamite  the- 
atre ;  closing  with  the  interesting  and  beautiful 
Tunisian  and  Algerian  palaces,  with  bazaars, 
Kabyle  houses,  and  Arab  tents. 

On  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  Expo^tion 
$500,000  were  exponaed,  and  in  those  of  the 
Troead^ro  alone  4,500  rose-bushes  were  in  bloom. 
Fruit-trees  were  planted,  vegetables  and  herbs 
also  had  place,  and  conservatories  were  numer- 
ous. Special  exhibits  of  interest  were  the  Jap- 
anese garden  and  the  Dutch  tulips.  Eleven 
shows  of  cut  flowers  were  held  from  May  6  to 
Oct.  28.  A  rustic  house,  a  lestaorant,  and  an 
aquarium  found  room  in  the  grounds,  and  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  palace,  in  the  fore- 
ground, by  the  river,  were  the  Pavilion  of  Pub- 
Go  Works  and  the  Pavilion  of  Forests,  the  latter 
constructed  of  native  French  woods.  To  the 
collections  already  occupying  the  palace  itself 
was  added  a  museum  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

During  the  Exposition  more  than  100  con- 
gresses,  national  and  international,  were  held  at 
Paris,  which  made  use  of  the  immense  "ani- 
mated cyclopiedia "  for  purposes  of  demonstra- 
tion and  inquiry,  and  fifteen  grand  fStes  were 
given,  either  at  the  Exposition  or  in  connection 
with  it,  for  which  large  sums  of  money  were 
voted  by  the  Government.  Those  that  are  to  be 
noted  in  particular  were  the  commemoration  of 
July  14,  the  banquet,  on  Aug.  18,  to  15,200  may- 
ors of  France,  and  the  opening  and  closing  fStes 
of  the  Exposition  itseli,  the  last  atten^d  by 
400,000  persona.  The  inauguration  was  marked 
by  the-  absence  of  rpligious  ritual,  and  also  by 
the  presence,  unofficial,  of  all  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  in  Pans.  Mu- 
sical festivals  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Tro- 
cad^ro,  or  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  notably 
the  rendering  of  a  triumphal  hymn  by  Augusta 
Holmes.  The  distribution  of  prizes  took  place 
in  the  latter  building.  Sept  39.  Outside  the 
Exposition  numerous  panoramas  and  historical 
restorations  were  to  be  seen,  the  Wild  West  show 
of  Buffalo  Bill  attracting  crowds  of  visitors. 

Ttansportation  within  the  Exposition  was  af- 
forded by  a  miniature  railroad  termed  the  De- 
oauville,  connecting  the  Champ  de  Mars  with 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  by  the  Quai  d'Orsav, 
and  running  along  the  Avenue  Suflren;  106 
steamboats  plied  on  the  river,  holding  from  350 
to  800  persons  each.  ' 

The  progress  tliat  electricity  has  made  in  the 
decade  was  forcibly  shown  by  the  contrast  of 
the  lighting  of  the  two  Expositions  of  1878  and 
1889.  The  electric  lighting  of  the  last  was  ac- 
complished by  1,150  arc  and  10,000  incandescent 
lamps,  which,  in  contrast  wiUi  gas  here  and 
there,  produced  a  happy  effect. 

As  a  whole,  the  Exposition  was  a  success,  be- 
fore all  things,  as  a  triumph  of  republicanism 
in  France.  The  financial  basis  on  which  it  was 
conducted  may  be  brieflv  explained  as  follows: 
The  estimate  of  expense  oeing  43,000,000  francs, 
17.000,000  were  contributed  by  the  state,  8,000,- 
000  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  tae  remaining  18,- 


000,000  by  a  guarantee  company,  composed  of 
railway  corporations,  banks,  etc,  which  was  sub- 
seijaentlf  displaced  (to  enable  the  Government 
to  issue  tickets  of  free  admission)  imd  reimbursed 
by  a  second  company,  contributing  21,600.000 
francs.  Privilege  was  obtained  to  issue  1,200,- 
000  lottery-bonds,  of  the  value  of  35  francs  each, 
accompanied  each  by  25  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  Exposition,  the  bonds  redeemable  at  par 
within  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  without 
interest,  and  lottery  drawings  to  be  had  in  the 
mean  time.  In  return  for  the  privilctge,  the 
buildings  of  the  Exposition  belonged  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  amount  expended  by  the  Expo- 
sition Company  was  $8,000,000,  or  40,000,000 
francs,  and  did  not  include  Ckivemment  exhib- 
its, or  the  expenditures  of  foreign  nations  indi- 
vidually. The  Trocadero,  also,  was  a  relic  of  the 
Exposition  of  18T8.  Ot  the  80,000,000  tidets 
issued,  28,000,000  were  used.  The  price  of  these 
being  greatly  reduced  by  the  combmation  of  the 
lottery,  the  cheapness  of  entrance  enlianced  the 
popularity  of  the  exhibition.  After  providing 
to  meet  their  engagements,  the  guarantee  com- 

Eany  divided  among  themselves  3,000,000  francs, 
ut  received  no  return  of  capital.  The  city  of 
Paris  was  indemnified  by  indirect  benefits  in 
excess  of  its  contribution ;  and,  exclusive  of  tlie 
value  of  the  buildings,  the  GK>vemment  retained 
the  8,000,000-frano  reserve  fund,  and  received 
from  the  sale  of  privileges,  tickets,  etc,  about 
5,000,000  francs. 

The  officers  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  attend  the  Exposition  were: 
Commissioner-General,  Qea.  Wilfiftm  B.  Frank- 
lin, of  Hartford, Conn.;  Assistant Commissioner- 
Oeneral,  Somerville  Pinkney  Tuck,  of  New  York 
city;  Expert  of  Qroup  I,  Geoi.  Bush  C.  Hawkins, 
of  New  York  city ;  of  Q-roup  II,  Prof.  Arthur  J. 
Stace,  of  Nfitre  I)ame  University,  Ind. ;  of  Qroup 
HI,  David  Urquhart,  Jr.,  of  Helena,  Mont. ;  of 
Group  IV,  Prof.  Waiiam  H.  Chandler,  of  Lehidi 
University,  Pa. ;  of  Group  V,  Prof.  Spencer  B. 
Newbury,  of  Cornell  University.  N,  Y. :  of 
Group  VI,  Prof.  Charles  B.  Richards,  of  Yale 
University,  Conn. ;  of  Group  VH,  A.  Howard 
Clark,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  of  Group  VIII,  Charles 
V.  Riley,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  of  Group  DC, 
David  King,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Lieut.  Benja- 
min H.  Buckingham,  U.  S.  N.,  Capt  David  A. 
Lyle,  Ordnance  De^,  U.  S.  Capt!  H.  C. 
Cochrane,  commanding  detachment  of  U.  S> 
marines,  and  Lieut.  Paul  St.  C.  Murphy,  JJ.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  acted  as  aides  to  the  Commis- 
sioner-General. The  other  ofScers  were :  Chief 
Engineer,  William  C.  Gunnell;  Secretary  A. 
Bailly-Blanchard ;  and  Asst  En^neer,  B.  Ab- 
daok.  Forty-one  jurors  and  sixteen  supple- 
mental jurors  were  appointed  from  the  Umted 
States,  which  received  58  grand  prizes,  336  gold 
medals,  363  silver,  319  bronze,  and  318  honorable 
mentions.  The  decoration  of  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  Commissioner-General,  and  deco- 
rations of  various  degrees  upon  other  officers 
and  exhibitors. 

PEDBO II  d'Alcintara,  ex-Emperor  of  Bra- 
zil, bom  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec  3, 1835.  He  is 
the  head  in  the  direct  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Braganza  that  has  reigned  over  Portugal  from 
the  time  that  Spanish  rule  was  thrown  off  and 
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the  independence  of  the  country  recovered  in 
J640.  In  1807  the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil, 
and  in  1815  the  colony  was  declared  a  kingdom. 
After  the  Portuguese  court  returned  to  Europe 


with  Great  Britain  that  was  settled  in  favor  of 
Brazil  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  1862. 
In  alliance  with  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
_  -.-    public  he  declared  war  against  Paraguav  in  1865, 

in  1821,  a  national  Congress,  assembled  in  Riode  and  took  part  in  the  first  campaign,  defeating 
Janeiro,  on  Maj;  13,  1822,  chose  Dora  Pedro,  the   the  array  with  which  Gen.  Lopez  invaded  Brazil. 


eldest  son  of  Kin  g  Jofio,  of  Portugal,  Perpetual 
Defender,  and  on  Sept.  7  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country.    On  Oct.  12  Pedro  was 
elected  constitutional  Emperor  under  the  style 
of  Pedro  I.    Dom  Pedro  I,  who  married  the 
Archduchess  Leopol- 
dine  of  Austria,  abdi- 
cated on  April  7, 1831, 
in  favor  of  his  son, 
Pedro  II.    The  infant 
Emperor's  sister  had 
succeeded  to  theth rone 
of  Portugal  in  1826  as 
Maria  II  da  Gloria. 
Pedro  II  was  declared 
of  age  and  assumed 
the   government  on 
July  23, 1840,  and  was 
crowned  on  July  18, 
1841.    During  his  mi- 
noritythe  Government 
was  administered  at 
first  by  a  single  Re- 
gent, Dom  Bonafacio 
de  Andrada  e  Silva, 
the  chief  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Andra- 
da's  party  in  1833  by 
a  Council  of  Regency. 
He  married  the  Prin- 
cess Theresa,  daughter 
of  King  Francis  I  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  on 
Sept  4,  1843.  The 
Emperor,  soon  after 
assuming  the  govern- 
ment in  person,  dis- 
solved the  Legislature. 
This  measure  led  to 
insurrections  in  SSo 
Paulo  and  Minas-Ge- 
raes,  the  latter  requir- 
ing the  whole  military 
force  ot  the  empire 
for    its  suppression. 
Prom  that  time  Pedro 
held    himself  aloof 
from  party  struggles. 
The    Democrats  re- 
belled again  in  1848  in 
Peniambuco,but  since 
then  the  country  has 
been  tranqoil.  On 
Sept.  4,  185b,  the  Em- 
peror issued  a  decree  patting  an  end  to  the  slave- 
trade,    He  aided  Gen.  Urquiza  in  1853  to  over- 
throw the  dictator  Rosas,  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, obtaining  for  Brazil  as  the  reward  for 
nis  armed  intervention  an  enlargement  of  fron- 
tiers and  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  Plate.    In  1860  he  made  a  journey  through 
the  provinces,  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  their 
economical  condition.    His  power  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  firm  attitude  in  a  dispute 


The  war  was  not  ended  till  after  the  death  of 
Lopez,  when  a  peace  was  signed  on  June  20, 
1870,  giving  Brazil  an  ^grandizement  of  terri- 
tory. Dom  Pedro  in  May,  1871,  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, visiting  England,  Prance  (where  he  at- 
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tended  the  meetings  of  the  French  Geographical 
Society,  which  hM  elected  him  a  correspond- 
ing member  in  1868),  and  other  countries  of 
the  Continent,  and  returning  to  Brazil  on  March 
13.1872.  In  1876  he  visited  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  trav- 
eled through  Europe  and  the  East,  reaching 
Rio  de  Janeiro  again  on  Sept.  24,  1877.  The 
Emperor  held  himself  aloof  from  parties,  and 
devoted  himself  to  measures  intended  to  de- 
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velop  the  resources  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  Brazil.  His  high  intelligenoe  and  prudent 
statesmanship  made  him  one  of  the  most  popn- 
lar  sovereigns  in  the  vorld.  The  griat  aot  of 
his  reign  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Throagh 
his  influence  the  Pariiament  in  AugosC,  ISn, 
^ve  its  approval  to  a  preliminary  measur^  for 
its  gradual  extinction.  Broken  in  health  and 
api)arentlr  destined  soon  to  die,  he  left  Bra- 
zil in  1886  for  medical  treatment  in  Europe,  re- 
signing the  Government  into  the  hands  of  his 
elder  daughter,  Isabel,  who  was  the  heir-appar- 
ent, the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor  haviiw  died  in 
infancy.  The  Crown  Princess,  whose  husband, 
Louis  Philippe  d'  Orleans,  the  Conde  d'Eu,  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces,  but 
very  unpopular  In  the  army,  was  esteemed  for 
her  good  qualities  of  heart,  but  was  dreaded  and 
disliked  by  all  classes  of  Brazilians  on  aocoant 
of  her  religious  and  political  prejudices.  Unlike 
the  father,  she  insisted  in  interfering  in  political 
qaestions.  Pedro  had  put  an  end  to  the  politi- 
cal  influence  of  the  clergy  and  destroyed  their 
pretensions  to  domination  by  his  vigorous  atti- 
tude toward  the  bishops  in  1874,  two  of  whom 
were  imprisoned  for  two  years.  lie  had  signed 
decrees  banishing  the  Jesuits  and  other  oiders, 
and  ordaining  that  the  great  possessions  of 
the  monasteries  should  eventually  escheat  to  the 
state.  His  daughter  recalled  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  not  legally  permitted  to  reside  in  Brazil, 
arid  other  expelled  orders,  secured  for  them  the 
char^  of  education,  gave  foreign  Jesuits  a  con- 
trolling influence,  not  only  over  the  court,  but 
also  over  the  seoular  clergy,  who  resented  their 
.censorship  and  espionage.  The  Republicans, 
who  have  long  formed  a  majority  of  the  domi- 
nant cl^s,  although  the  electond  machinery  did 
not  admit  of  their  playing  an  important  part  in 
Parliament,  which  has  always  oeen  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  representatives  of  the  party 
that  happened  to  be  in  power  and  in  control  of 
the  elections,  declared  that  the  empire  was  safe 
as  long  as  Pedro  lived,  but  that  there  would  be 
no  third  reign  in  Brazil.  A  measure  of  the  Re- 
gent Isabel  precipitated  the  revolution  in  No-, 
vember,  1880,  after  the  return  of  the  sick  Emperor 
to  Philippopolis.  The  slaves,  many  of  them  be- 
lieving that  they  were  legally  free  but  were  held 
in  bondage  by  their  masters  without  warrant  of 
law,  encouraged  by  the  abolitionists,  began  to 
ran  xmy  in  great  'numbers,  causing  social  and 
commercial  confusion.  The  Bogent,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  disturbed  stMe  of  things,  and 
at  tho  same  time  perform  a  meritorious  act, 
signed  a  decree  of  general  emancipation.  The 
planters,  who  fonn  the  ruling  class  in  Brazil, 
were  prepared  for  emancipation,  but  not  until 
they  had  carried  their  measures  to  obtain  com- 
pensation. By  the  act  of  the  Regent  the  ferment 
was  extended  to  the  upper  class,  the  dominant 
political  element.  A  Republican  meeting  in  Rio 
(le  Janeiro  was  broken  up  by  the  Regent's  house- 
hold troop  of  negro  soldiers,  called  the  Black 
(}uard,  and  all  the  newspapers  cried  out  against 
the  Aippression  of  free  speech.  The  sohUers  and 
ofllcers  of  the  army  had  lately  shown  great  laxity 
of  discipline,  and  when  the  ministry  attempted 
by  disciplinary  measures  to  compel  subordinar 
tion  they  were  driven  over  in  a  body  to  the  Re- 
publicans.  When  the  republic  was  proclaimed, 


in  November,  1889,  a  delegation  waited  on  Pe- 
dro 11  at  his  palace  at  Petropolis.  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  told  bim  that  his  estates  wonld  be 
left  to  him  and  his  civil  list  continaed  if  he 
would  sign  an  abdication.  He  said  he  would 
yield  on^  to  force,  and  repeated  it  when  the 
same  offers  were  made  to  him  in  prison  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  At  length,  with  his  wife  and  dau^- 
ter  and  her  husband  and  two  children,  he  was 
placed  on  a  steamer,  and  under  the  escort  of  a 
man-of-war  was  t^en  to  Portugal,  where  soon 
afterward  the  Empress  died> 

The  ex-Emperor  is  noted  for  his  scientific  and 
literary  accomplishments.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  since 
1877.  He  is  proflcieiit  in  English  and  Gemian, 
as  well  as  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French, 
and  has  always  been  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  sci- 
ence, and  literature,  and  has  taiea  a  deep  inter- 
est in  mechanical  progress  and  in  industrial  and 
commercial  matters, 

PENN8TLTANIA,  a  Middle  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitntion 
Dec.  13,  1787;  area,  45,215  square  miles;  popn- 
lation  according  to  the  last  decennial  census, 
(1880),  4,282,891 ;  capital,  Harrisbnrg. 

GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  Stat« 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  James  A. 
Beaver,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 
iam T.  Davies ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  W. 
Stone  ;  Treasurer,  William  B.  Hart,  who  died  on 
Nov.  8,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Livsey; 
Auditor-General,  Thomas  McCamant ;  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs,  Thomas  J.  Stewart ;  Attor- 
ney-General, W.  S.  Kirkpatriok ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  E.  E  Hi^bee,  who  died 
on  Dec.  13 ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M. 
Forster;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Edward  M.  Paxon  ;  Justices,  James  P.  Sterrett, 
Henry  Green.  Silas  M.  Clark,  Henry  W.  Will- 
iams, James  T.  Mitchell,  and  J.  B.  McCollum. 

FloMees.  —  The  balance  remaining  in  the 
treasury  on  Dec.  1,  1888,  was  $3,687,086.65;  for 
the  year  ensuing  the  total  receipts  were  $8,465,- 
399.32,  of  which  $6,526,956.91  accrued  to  the 
general  fund  and  $1,936,442.31  to  the  sinking 
fund :  the  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were 
$8,183,847.34;  the  balance  remaining  in  both 
funds  on  Nov.  30. 1889,  was  $8,969,587.58.  The 
expenditures  from  the  general  fund  were  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts by  $66,381.76.  This  ezoess  was  caused 
by  the  large  appropriations,  including  $2,000,- 
000  for  support  of  schools. 

Among  the  tax  receiptrS  were  the  following 
items :  On  corp>oration  stock  and  limited  part- 
nerships, $1,952,771.54;  on  gross  receipts  (corpo- 
rations), $dl7,356.<S4;  on  gross  premiums,  $49,- 
906.64;  on  the  stock  of  bank,  safe  deposit,  aud 
trust  companies,  $469,900.83 ;  tax  on  net  earn- 
ings or  income,  $71,668.19 ;  tax  on  loans — eoanty 
and  municipal,  $144,788.79 ;  private  corpora- 
tions, $103530.41. 

The  following  were  the  more  important  ex- 
penditures: Senate,  $180,740.95;  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, $436,754.85 ;  judiciary,  $508,468.94: 
public  printing,  $241307.14 ;  loans  redeeme<l, 
$881,950;  interest  on  loansi,  $619,606.04;  State 
College,  $111,440;  charitable  institutions,  $700,- 
962.80;  indigent  insane,  $319,048.49;  peniten- 
tiaries, $144,723.75  ;  Huntingdon  Eeformatory, 
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tlSS^;  House  of  Befnge,  «95,000:  Morganza 
Beform  School,  «S7^17 ;  Soldien'  Home,  CH- 
asO;  soldiers'  orohaiis'  acfaoola,  $800,228.86; 
common  schools,  $1,07836S<M;  Kational  Guard, 
1391,784.83;  Gettysburg  moDument,  |83,500. 

The  State  debt  on  Dec.  1,  1889.  was  $13,856,- 
971.28,  having  been  reduced  during  the  year 
$881,950  by  the  retirement  of  bonds  represent- 
ing that  TEUue.  The  assessed  valuation  of  per- 
sonal property  li^le  to  the  State  tax  for  1889 
was  $446,815,803.16,  the  three-mill  levy  on  whioh 
yielded  a  revenue  of  $1,340,447.40. 

Le^lglatlTe  Session. — The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  mgan  on  Jan. 
1,  and  adjourned  on  Alay  9.  £arly  in  the  see- 
sion  the  two  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1887  were 
readopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  thdr  sub- 
mission to  the  people  at  a  special  election  on 
June  18.  These  amendments  prohibit  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  abolish 
the  poll-tax  qualification  for  voting,  and  reduce 
the  length  oi  residence  in  any  election  district, 
required  of  voters,  from  two  months  to  thirty 
days.  A  new  revenue  law,  passed  at  this  session, 
jHvvides  for  a  State  tax  of  three  mills,  to  be 
levied  on  "  all  mortgages,  all  moneys  owing  by 
solvent  debtors,  whether  by  promissory  note,  or 
penal  or  single  bill,  bond,  or  judgment ;  all  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  and  accounts  l)earing  inter- 
est; all  public  loans,  except  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  the  United  States;  all  loans  issued  by, 
or  shazes  of  atook  in,  any  bank,  corporatioo, 
asBoeiaUon,  or  limited  partnership,  except  snoh 
as  are  hereafter  mentioned  as  liable  to  or  exempt 
from  a  tax  on  their  capital  stock;  "all  moneys 
loaned  or  invested  outside  of  the  State  ;  and  all 
other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individ* 
nal  citizens  of  the  State."  The  same  rate  shall 
be  assessed  upon  vehicles  used  for  hire,  and  upon 
anouities  over  $200.  These  taxes  shall  be  col- 
lected and  paid  over  by  the  oounties  to  the  State 
treasum,  who  shall  refund  to  them  one  third  for 
the  expenses  of  collection.  All  corporations, 
joint -stock  associations,  and  limited  partner- 
ships, except  banks,  savings  institutions,  foreign 
Insurance  companies,  and  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations, shall  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  mill  or  three  mills 
upon  ^eir  capita  stock,  according  as  their  total 
annual  dividends  reach  or  fall  short  of  6  per  cent, 
on  the  stock.  Railroad,  pipe-line,  canal,  steam- 
boat, express,  palace  and  sleeping  car,  and  certain 
other  transportation  compMiies,  and  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  electric  light  companies  shall  pay 
eight  mills  on  their  gross  receipts  from  traffic  or 
business  wholly  within  the  State.  Domestic  in- 
surance companies  shall  pay  the  same  rate  upon 
the  gross  premiums  and  assessments  reeeived 
from  business  in  the  State,  and  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  premiums 
from  business  in  the  State.  Banks  and  savings 
institutions  that  elect  to  pay  a  six-mill  tax  on 
their  shares  shall  be  exempt  from  local  and  State 
taxation,  except  for  real  property  held  by  them. 
-Otherwise  their  stores  will  be  liable  to  the  three- 
mill  State  tax,  besides  local  taxes.  The  net  earn- 
ings or  income  of  certain  other  corporations  or 
limited  partnerships  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of 
8  per  cent. 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  miners  establishes 
"miners'  examining  boards"  in  the  anthracite 


coal  region,  and  provides  that  no  one  shall  be 
allowed  to  engage  as  a  miner  in  any  anthracite 
coal  mine  unless  he  has  been  granted  a  certifi- 
eate  by  saA  board.  Xo  one  shall  be  granted  a 
certificate  unless  it  is  shown  that  he  has  had  two 
years'  practical  experience  as  a  mine  laborer. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  public  schools  was 
increased  from  $1,600,000  to  $2,000,00a  Other 
acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Providing  that  no  minor  shall  work  in  any  roana- 
fiictoring  eetablishment  Icnif^  than  sixty  hours  a 
week  ;  that  no  oblld  under  twelve  years  shall  ever  be 
employed  in  such  places ;  that  well-holes  and  ma- 
ohineiT  shall  be  properly  protected ;  that  at  least 
fbrty-nve  minutea  shall  be  allowed  employ^  for  their 
nooD  meal;  that  proper  heat,  liffhtj  ventilation,  and 
sanitary  arrangementa  shall  be  iumiehed  ;  and  that  a 
&ctoiy  inspector  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

To  authorize  the  chartering  of  associations  of  em- 
ployes for  their  mutual  ud  and  benefit  in  their  trade 
ooncems. 

To  pumsh  persons  that  anlawf^illy  use  or  wear  the 
insi^ua  of  the  Loyal  Legion  or  the  Grand  Army  of 
theBe^uhlio,  or  the  Union  Veteran  Lenon. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  and  m^tenonce 
of  a  nautical  school  at  Philadelphia  for  the  training  of 
Tooth  in  aaviffation,  <ia  some  vessel  famished  by  the 
State  or  the  United  Btetes.  Also,  ta  provide  fbr  the 
organization  of  a  naval  battahon,  which  shaU  fbrm  a 
part  of  the  State  militia. 

Giving  persons  on  bicycles  and  tricycles  the  same 
rights  and  duties  on  the  public  highwj^s  as  penons 
in  carriages  drawn  bv  borsea. 

Making  the  first  Monday  in  September  a  legal  hoU- 
day,  to  M  known  as  Labor  Day. 

Assenting  to  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  ogri- 
QUltoral  experiment  stations,  and  appointing  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

Enabling  State  bonks  to  become  national  banks. 

Providing  a  new  law  regulating  escheats. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigazettes  to  pentms  under 
sixteen  yean  of  age. 

Consenting  that  the  TTnitod  States  may  purchase 
the  Gettysburg  battle-field,  ceding  jurisdiction  over  it 
when  purchased,  and  exempting  »  ntim  taxation. 

Appointing  a  commisuoQ  to  find  scone  means  of  re- 
ducing or  uttlizing  the  waste  of  ooal-minlng. 

To  prevent  disi^minations  between  insarantB  of  the 
same  class  in  life-insurance  policies. 

Providing  that  the  officer  or  agent  of  any  public  or 
private  banking  or  savings  institutioD  who  receives 
deposits,  knowing  that  tfie  institution  ia  hisolvent, 
shall  be  gtdlty  of  embeszlement. 

Ponlabing  pemms  debciag  or  fayjnzing  public  atat- 
ues  and  mcmoments. 

Providing  that  payments,  rentals,  or  royalties 
charged  on  coal  or  mineral  land  may  be  mortgaged  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  land  itself. 

Providing  for  the  inooiporstiott  and  regulation  of 
savinge-banks  and  institanone  without  capital  stock 
established  for  the  enoouiagement  of  savins  money. 

Establishing  a  oommiiiuon  to  care  for  and  maintain, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  ell  soldiers'  children 
who  shall  remain  in  the  soldiers'  obildrens'  homes  on 
June  80, 1890,  the  date  at  which  such  homes  shall  be 
closed  by  law,  and  to  continue  such  care  till  the  chil- 
dren reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Edncfltlon. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
1889  the  following  are  the  statistics:  Distnets, 
2,317;  schools,  31,889:  graded  schools,  10,117; 
mtUe  teachers,  8,191 ;  female  teachers,  15,726 ; 
monthly  salary,  male  teachers,  $89 ;  monthly 
salary,  female  teachers,  $30.81 ;  pupils  enrolled, 
954,409 :  average  attendance,  687,855 ;  tuition, 
$6,669.797.51 ;  new  buildings  and  rent,  $2,054,- 
004.39;  total  cost  of  schools,  $11,902,260.82. 

At  the  twelve  State  normal  schools  the  number 
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of  students  in  1888  was  5,845,  and  in  1889,  6,378. 
Of  these,  1,820  in  1888  and  1,878  in  1889  were  in 
the  model  schools,  and  4,533  in  1888  and  4,969 
in  1889  were  in  the  normal  dwartments.  The 
expenditures  for  1888  were  $487,682.86,  and  for 
1889  1551,806.71.   The  State  appropriation  for 

1888  was  $85,000,  and  for  1889  $138,750. 
Charities,— In  the  State  hospitals  1,523  in- 
sane patiente  were  admitted  daring  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80, 1888,  and  within  the  same  pwiod 
1,11^  were  discharged,  showing  an  increase  of 
but  850  during  the  year. 

The  number  rcmainiDg  in  the  hospitals  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  4,572.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  641  patients  in  private  hospitals  and 
houses,  744  in  tne  Philadelphia  Hospital,  688  in 
almshouses,  and  65  in  prisons.  In  18^  there 
were  1,510  insane  persons  in  the  almshouses. 
The  reduction  since  that  time  has  been  caused 
litrgely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  of  Luna- 
cy to  secure  transfers  to  the  State  hospitals. 

Prisons. — For  the  fiscal  year  1888  the  popu- 
lation of  the  two  State  penitentiaries  shows  the 
following  changes :  Eastern  Penitentiary — ^num* 
ber  of  convicts  at  beginning  of  year,  1,058 ;  re- 
ceived during  year,  570;  £sohare[ed,  509;  re- 
maining at  close  of  year,  1,114.  western  Peni- 
tentiary—convicts at  bwinning  of  year,  679; 
received  during  year,  348 ;  discnatgea,  274 ;  re- 
maining 658. 

The  Brooks  High-license  Law.— Under  this 
law,  which  went  into  effect  June  1,  1888,  appli- 
cations for  license  are  advertised  and  must  be 
naAe  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  first  day  of 
hearing;  the  application  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  bond  of  two  persons  not  engaged  in  the 
liquor  business,  in  $2,000  each,  and  by  the  in- 
dorsement and  petition  of  twelve  reputable  elect- 
ors of  the  some  ward.  The  fee  is  $500.  Vio- 
lation at  the  provisions  of  the  law  includes 
imprisonment  as  s  necessary  part  of  the  penalty. 
Licenses  are  granted  only  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas :  and,  after  all  these  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  the  court  still  has  unlimited  dis- 
cretionary power.  The  enactment  of  this  law 
aroused  the  deepest  feeling.  When,  therefore, 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  the  licensing  court  began 
its  heanngs,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  an  intense 
general  interest,  especially  in  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia,  where  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  judges  intended  to  exercise  their  discretion- 
ary power  to  its  full  extent.  In  Philadelphia  the 
number  of  licenses  granted  the  year  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Brooks  law  was  5,773.  The 
Ucensing  court  in  1888  granted  but  1,347,  and  in 

1889  (HoIy  1,206.  Through  the  State  there  was 
no  such  marked  effect,  because,  except  in  the  two 
cities  named,  the  special  feature  of  the  law  (li- 
cense by  the  court)  had  existed  before ;  and  as 
the  principle  of  the  new  law  was  not  essentially 
different,  neither  was  the  manner  of  executing 
it.  The  best  results  in  the  cities  named  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  large  discretionary  power 
that  the  law  confers  upon  the  court.  Iligh-hcense 
fees  alone  would  not  have  effected  the  great  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  saloons,  as  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  both  sessions  of  the  court  the 
number  of  applications  was  between  3,000  and 
4,000.  But,  in  an  appeal  of  the  Prospect  Brewery 
Company,  which  had  been  refused  a  license,  the 
Supreme  Court,  reversing  the  decision  of  the 


lower  court  ("  Weekly  Notes  of  Cases,"  vol.  xxiv, 
p.  177),  held  that  the  issuance  of  a  license  to 
such  wholesale  dealers — those  who  sell  not  les 
than  a  quart— as  have  fulfilled  the  form  of  the 
law,  is  mandatory.  The  phraseology  of  this  de- 
cision, perhaps  not  less  than  its  conclusions,  led 
the  lower  court  to  the  unusual  course  ("  Weekly 
Notes  of  Cases,"  voL  xxiv,  p.  19^  of  making  a 
public  reply.  The  effect  of  the  decision  was  an 
immediate  impairment  of  the  force  of  the  law, 
but  it  suggested  a  remedy.  The  Law-and-Order 
Society  of  Philadelphia  publish  statistics  of  the 
first  ten  months*  operation  of  the  law,  whit^ 
show  a  decrease  in  the  commitments  to  the  county 
prison  of  87  per  cent. ;  and,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial records  of  mortality,  the  deaths  from  alco- 
holism within  the  time  of  the  openAion  of  tlu 
Brooks  law  have  been  reduced  60  per  cent.,  and 
from  mania  apotu  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Prohibitory  and  Foil-Tax  AmeBdments. 
— Soon  after  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  in 
passing  the  prohibitory  amendment,  rendered  it 
certain  that  the  question  of  constitutional  pro- 
hibition would  be  submitted  to  the  people  this 
year,  a  State  Prohilntlon  Convention  was  called, 
to  meet  at  Harrlsburg  on  Feb.  18,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  for  the  canvass.  There  were 
774  delegates,  representing  every  county  in  the 
State.  A  State  Amendment  Canvass  Committee 
was  appointed,  containing  one  representative 
from  each  county,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  the  entire  unanimity  of  all  PronilH- 
tionists  in  this  movement.  The  committee  gath- 
ered funds,  brought  speakers  from  other  States, 
and  made  provision  for  a  thorough  and  system- 
atic canvass.  But  the  amendment  received  at 
the  June  election  but  slightly  more  than  one  third 
of  the  entire  vote  cast.  The  exact  vote  was: 
Yes,296,617;  no,  484,644. 

For  tlie  amendment  abolishing  the  poll-tax 
qoiUiflcation  for  voters,  and  reducing  the  time  of 
residence  inany  election  district  required  of  voteiv 
from  two  months  to  thirty  days,  no  spedal  efforts 
were  made  by  any  oi^nized  committee  or  party. 
This  proved  to  be  even  more  unpopular  than  the 
prohioitory  amendment,  receiving  only  183,871 
affirmative  to  420,328  negative  votes. 

Floods. — The  ruin  wrought  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  floods  in  the  last  mja  of  May  uid  the 
early  ones  of  June,  1880,  was  not  confined  to 
Johnstown  and  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh  (see 
Johnstown).  Great  havoc  was  effected  over  an 
extended  region  in  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  State.  Next  to  Johnstown,  the  loss  at 
WilUamsport,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, was  most  notable.  The  flood  here  rose  to 
the  height  of  thirty-four  feet,  and  the  great  Sus- 
quehanna boom  of  200,000,000  feet  of  logs  and 
40,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber  was  scattered  in 
one  great  wreck  over  the  country.  Mills  and 
other  industrial  establishments  were  utterlr 
ruined,  and  not  a  few  lives  lost.  The  flood-mars 
was  seven  feet  higher  than  ever  known  before. 
Tbe  streams  had  risen  steadily  during  four  days, 
and  reached  the  full  flood-mark  on  Saturday 
night,  June  1st.  For  many  miles  the  adjacent 
valley  was  a  great  lake,  and  fully  three  quarters 
of  the  city  was  submerged  from  three  to  five  feet. 
The  main  element  of  the  business  interests  of 
Williamsport,  which  is  that  of  lumber,  was  for 
the  time  ruined.   Many  of  the  scenes  of  danger. 
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exposure,  ii,nd  rescue  were  almoBt  as  tfarilHug  as 
those  of  Johnstown,  but  the  loss  of  life  was 
comparatively  small.  The  railroad  tracks  and 
bridges  of  the  PennsjlTuiia  Central  and  North- 
ern Central  roods  were  all  swept  away.  There 
was  great  destruction  to  property  and  con- 
siderable to  life  through  the  entire  Juniata  val- 
ley, in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  The  worst 
ruin  occurred  between  Tyrone  and  Lewiston,  es- 
pecially about  Huntingdon  City.  At  this  point 
people  had  been  compelled  to  nee  for  their  lives 
on  the  night  of  May  30,  and  at  daybreak  only  the 
chimnev-tops  were  visible  over  the  raging  waters. 
The  only  fragment  of  a  bridge  left  in  the  county 
was  that  of  tne  Huntingdon  and  Broadtop  Kail-' 
road.  The  loss  of  values  in  railway  bridges 
alone  reached  $200,000.  In  Clinton  County,  of 
which  Lockhaven  is  the  principal  town,  there 
were  twenty-seven  lives  lost,  but  io  Lockhaven 
itself  people  had  minded  a  timolj  warning  and 
removed  their  furniture  and  honsehold  gear  to 
high  ground.  The  aggr^te  of  lives  lost  in  the 
numerous  small  towns  of  the  Juniata  and  Sus- 
quehanna valleys  was,  however,  not  inconsider- 
able. In  the  latter-named  region,  next  to  Will- 
iamsport  and  Lockhaven,  the  places  that  suf- 
fered most  in  property  loss  were  C3earfleld, 
Tjrrone  City,  Mill  Hall,  and  Kenovo.  Sunbury, 
which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Snaquehanna  river,  is  a  great  center  of  the 
iron,  coal,  and  lumber  industries.  The  loss  of 
life  here  was  fifty,  and  that  of  property  enor- 
mous, reaching  nearly  $3,000,000,  The  main 
havoc  was  wrought  in  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Ly- 
coming, Elk,  Cameron,  Northumberland,  Centre, 
Indiana,  McKean,  Somerset,  Bedford,  Hnnting- 
don,  Blair,  and  Jefferson  counties,  aside  from 
Cambria  County,  where  the  Johnstown  disaster 
dwarfed  all  others.  In  the  Alleghany  valley,  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Dubois,  Red  Bank,  New  Bethle- 
hem, and  Driftwood,  the  loss  was  also  very  large, 
as  it  swept  away  every  saw-mill  from  one  of  tne 
leading  lumber  r^cms  of  the  Stata  The  earlier 
and  exag^rated  ^imateof  loss  to  the  Sti^e,  in- 
cluding the  damage  done  to  corporations,  was 
$40,000,000.  More  careful  and  conservative  com- 
putation, estimating  salvage,  reduces  these  fig- 
ures to  nearly  $25,000,000,  though  exact  state- 
ments have  been  difficult  to  obtain.  The  total 
loss  of  life  in  the  State  by  the  floods  (exclusive 
of  Johnstown  and  the  Conemaugh  valley)  was 
about  two  hundred. 

The  pathwav  of  destruction  in  the  State  was 
mainly  alon^  tne  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
way  and  its  Dfanches,  the  Northern  Central  and 
Philadelphia  and  Erie.  The  actual  mileage  of 
breaks  and  washouts  was  a  little  over  thtrty-six 
miles,  though  these  extended  over  a  total  length 
of  neady  two  hundred  miles.  No  ofllcial  state- 
ment has  ever  been  nude  of  the  losses  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  nor  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
them.  These  must  reach  several  million  dol- 
lars, as  much  more  expen^ve  bridges  have  been 
erected  in  many  cases  than  those  existing  before. 
To  any  ratimate  of  loss  must  be  added,  too.  that 
whioh  is  caused  hy  interruption  of  trafiio — a 
widespread  and  serious  one. 

Folitleal.— On  August  7  a  Republican  State 
Convention  was  held  at  Harrisbu^  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  State  Treasurer.  The  convention 
Belected  Henry  K.  Boyer  by  acclamation,  and 
TOL.  zzix. — a  A 


adopted  a  platform  which  contained,  among 
others,  the  following  declarations : 

If  protection  to  Amerioiin  industry  be  the  corner- 
stone of  our  political  faith,  then  protection  to  tiiono 
who  fought  in  defense  of  the  Union  is  its  capBtone. 
We  advocate  sach  amendmentBtotbe  pension  Ibwh  oh 
will  make  adequate  provision  for  oil  honorably  dl»> 
chaffed  veterans  of  the  late  war,  wbono  advancing 
years,  woundfl,  or  other  infirmities  disable  them  from 
total  or  partial  self-aupport.  Those  who  saved  tiie 
notion  from  ^ssolution  should  be  saved  by  the  nation 
IVom  penury,  and  we  heartily  commend  tne  wise  and 
friendly  liberality  shown  by  Commissioner  Tanner  to 
his  brother  soldien  in  the  oonsdentioos  disc^ige  of 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Bepublican  par^  having  In  1886  declared  in 
&vor  of  the  submission  of  the  queetlbn  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  having,  la  two  sucoeuuvo 
Legislatures,  through  the  method  ordained  by  the 
Constitution  and  in  sfrfto  of  Democratic  oppolution 
provided  the  machinery  fbr  reselling  a  fair  ex^msion 
of  the  publio  sentiment,  and  the  vote,  to  secure  whi*^ 
it  wss  pledged,  having  been  taken,  declares  that  it  has 
faWy  and  honorably  fulfilled  its  compact. 

In  view  of  the  result  of  said  election  and  having  re- 
gard for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  homes  of 
our  Commonwealth,  we  heartily  inosrse  the  Brooks 
high-license  law,  and  recommend  such  amendments 
thereto  as  will  tend  to  its  proper  and  pri^crenive  im- 
provement, and  also  bring  within  its  scope  the  control 
of  wholesale  liquont. 

The  Prohibitionist  State  Convention  met  at  the 
same  place  on  Aug.  38,  and  nominated  J.  R. 
Johnston  for  State  Treasurer.  The  platform  de- 
clares in  favor  of  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
and  of  more  rigorous  naturalization  laws.  Since 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are 
pledged  to  the  legalization  of  the  liquor^traffic, 
^ttod  citizens  of  whatsoever  previous  Mrty  affilia- 
tion, who  favor  the  abolition  of  the  drinK-tirafnc 
by  legislative  and  constitutional  enactments,  are 
invitM  to  unite  with  the  Prohibition  party. 

The  Democrats  met  in  State  Convention  at 
Harrisburg  on  Sept.  4,  and  selected  Edmund  A. 
Bigler  as  their  candidate.  The  resolutions  adopt- 
ed demand  a  revision  and  reduction  of  the  tariff 
taxes,  condemn  all  forms  of  "trusts."  oppose 
the  indi^icriminate  granting  of  pensions,  and  in- 
clude the  following : 

We  accept  the  deosion  of  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia rendered  by  the  ballot  on  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment as  a  declaration  in  favor  or  a  reasonable,  just, 
and  effective  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits. 

We  hold  the  republican  puty  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  pass  any  law  for  the  relief  of  the  manual  la- 
borers of  the  State  of  Pennsylvama,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  enacmentt  of  Huoh  laws  as  will  give  equal 
protection  and  equal  opportunltiee  in  every  branch  ^ 
mdustry  to  all  intuena  irrespeottve  of  TRoe,rellfpon,  or 
nativity. 

We  &VOT  the  Anstmlian  ballot  system. 

At  the  election  in  November,  Boyer  received 
841,244  votes,  Bigler  380,818,  and  Johnston  S3,- 
401.  The  total  vote  was  more  than  100.000  less 
than  that  for  Treasurer  in  1887,  and  nearly  ISO.- 
000  less  than  the  total  vote  on  the  prohihitofly 
amendment  in  June. 

Philadelphia's  New  Charter.  — The  new 
city  charter,  known  popularly  as  the  *'  Bnlfitt 
bill,"  and  technically  as  "  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  better  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class 
in  this  Gommonwe^th,"  became  a  law  In  188S, 
and  by  ordinance  of  coancib  became  opexatlre 
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in  Philadelphia  (the  onlv  citr  of  the  first  class 
in  Pennsylvania)  in  April,  1887.  The  grave  po- 
litical problem  presented  in  the  govemment  of 
cities  had  been  treated  by  Oov.  Hartranft  in  his 
mess^  of  Jan.  4,  1876,  and  a  commission  of 
eleven  citizens,  whom  he  appointed  by  direction 
of  the  Legislature,  preparea  a  uniform  code  of 
city  government,  witn  only  such  Tariations  as  the 
necessities  of  different  classes  of  cities  required. 
Their  report,  with  its  accompanying  code,  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  but 
was  never  brought  up  for  action,  bemg  prevented 
by  influence  from  Philadelphia. 

But  the  continued  aggravation  of  the  evils, 
together  with  the  steadfast  purpose  of  a  number 
of  citizens  to  secure  better  government,  led  in 
1882  to  an  effort  to  have  the  principal  features 
of  the  code  applied  to  Philadelphia.  A  commit- 
tee, one  of  whom  was  John  C.  BuUitt,  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar  and  one  of  the  original 
Commission  of  Eleven,  drew  up  the  bill.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  in  1883,  but  failed ; 
it  was  presented  again  in  1885,  and  this  time  it 
was  successful.  In  its  general  features  the  Bul- 
litt bill  is  the  same  as  the  code  prepared  by  the 
Commission  of  Eleven.  It  differs  from  that  in 
the  fact  that  it  makes  the  offices  of  solicitor,  comp- 
troller, and  treasurer  elective;  whereas,  under 
the  commission's  code,  all  the  chief  public  offi- 
cers were  the  ^pointees  of  the  Mayor  or  the 
Councils.  It  runs  the  same  strict  line  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  bruiohes  of  the 
city  government,  takes  from  Councils  all  execu- 
tive functions,  and  vests  them  in  the  Mayor.  It 
removes  the  great  temptation  of  the  executive 
to  engage  in  poUtics  by  making  him  ineligible 
for  a  second  term ;  it  forbids  city  offlcets  to  par- 
ticipate in  poliUral  conventions;  it  forbids  re- 
movals for  political  reasons ;  it  estaUishes  civil- 
service  rules ;  it  assumes,  as  axioms  of  good  busi- 
ness management  in  city  government  that  there 
should  be  but  one  executive  head ;  that  the  de- 
partments should  be  so  related  to  one  another, 
through  a  common  head,  that  they  may  be  ad- 
ministered economically  and  with  reference  to 
one  another ;  that  there  should  be  given  to  each 
officer  power  commensurate  with  responsibility 
— power  to  direct,  to  call  to  account,  to  remove. 
The  bill  may  be  characterized  as  an  effort  to 
assimilate  the  city  government  to  the  plan  of 
the  national  Government.  The  Mayor  is  the 
chief  executive,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
are  his  advisers — his  cabinet.  The  foUowing  de- 
partments are  anthorized  and  the  creation  of  any 
other  forbidden :  Public  Safety,  Public  Works, 
Receiver  of  Taxes,  City  Treasurer,  City  Control- 
ler, Education,  Law,  Charities  and  Correction, 
Sinking-fund  Commission,  The  greatest  change 
is  made  in  the  Mayor's  office,  and  the  greatest  en- 
largement of  power  given.  Nominally,  under  the 
old  system,  he  was  the  chief  executive  of  the 
city ;  actually  he  was  nothing  but  chief  of  police. 
Under  the  Bullitt  bill  be  is  made  responsible  for 
the  good  order  and  efficient  government  of  the 
city.  He  is  given  the  power  of  appointing  (and 
o(  removing  for  just  cause)  the  directors  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  and  of  Public  Works.  The  character 
of  his  appointments  to  these  places  makes  hira 
therefore  ultimately  chargeable  with  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
health,  fire,  police,  iDspeetion     buildings,  mar- 


kets, water  and  ms  works  belonging  to  the  tatft 
construction  and  repair  of  pnbho  buUdings; 
bridges,  and  all  matters  affecting  highways, 
whiles,  etc.  He  is  made  the  actual  bead  of 
the  city  government ;  he  can  review  the  admin- 
istration of  these  departments,  and  call  to  ac- 
count or  remove  any  officer  appointed  htm. 
He  ^nvenes  the  heads  of  departments  for  con- 
sultation and  advice  at  least  once  a  month.  He 
is  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  boards,  except  the 
building  inspectors,  may  participate  in  their  pro- 
ceedings and  vote  whenever  he  deems  it  advisa- 
ble, and  may  appoint  three  competent  persons 
to  examine  without  notice  the  accounts  of  any 
city  department  or  trust  officer,  and  the  money, 
securities,  and  property  in  their  charge.  Tub 
controller  is  elected  once  in  three  years.  He 
audite  the  accounts  of  the  departments,  and  re- 
ceives a  detailed  stetement  of  their  receipts  and 
expenditures  monthly.  He  is  not  to  permit  any 
appropriation  to  be  overdrawn  or  the  appropria- 
tion for  one  item  of  expense  to  be  drawn  upon 
for  any  other  purpose,  nor  unless  sufficient  fujids 
out  of  which  said  warrant  is  payable  shall  actn- 
ally  be  in  the  treasury  at  the  time.  No  contract 
shall  be  entered  into  by  Councils  or  by  com- 
mittees directly,  but  they  shall  designate 
ordinance  some  officer  to  do  so.  Contracts  must 
be  countersigned  by  the  comptroller.  Every  con- 
tract for  public  improvement  must  be  based 
upon  the  estimate  of  the  whole  cost,  and  no  tad 
in  excess  of  snch  estimate  shall  be  seeded. 
Ever^  contract  shall  contain  a  clause  stating 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  the  liability  of  the  city  is  limited  hj  the 
amounts  that  have  been  or  may  be  appropriated. 
No  contract  may  be  made  with  a  oouncilman  or 
empIoy£  of  the  city,  or  witii  any  firm  of  which 
he  Is  a  member. 

PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  (For 
details  relating  to  area,  popiilation,  eta,  see 
**  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1883.) 

OoTernmenC — The  President  is  Gen.  Andres 
Avelino  CAceres,  whose  term  will  expire  on  June 
8,  1890.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ministers:  Interior,  Police,  and  Public 
Works,  Don  Pedro  A.  del  Solar;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Don  Manuel  Urigoyen ;  Justice,  Don  Ooil- 
lermo  A.  Sesane;  Finances,  Don  Enlogio  Del- 
ude ;  War  and  Navy.  Don  Guillermo  Ferrejros. 
The  American  Minister  at  Lima  is  John  Hicks; 
the  Consul  at  Callao,  Henr^  May  Brent  The 
Peruvian  Minister  at  Washington  is  Don  Felix 
Cipriano  C.  Zejarra,  The  Peruvian  Consnl-Goi- 
eral  at  New  York  is  Don  Juan  Quintana.. 

FiBanceB.— The  home  debt  amounts  to  $1S8,- 
246,870,  and  includes  $87,010,028  paper  money 
and  Inca  notes.  The  foreign  debt  of  £32,000,000 
has  been  canceled  through  the  consummation  <rf 
the  so-called  Grace  contract  with  Peruvian  bond- 
holders. The  income  of  the  state  in  1887-'88 
was  916,188.674.  and  the  outlay  $18,683,380. 

Army  and  Nary.— The  strengtii  of  the  regular 
Peruviui  army  was  fixed  for  1888  at  4,000  rank 
and  file,  consisting  of  6  batUlions  of  infantry;  3 
regimente  of  cavalrj^ ;  3  field  battery  pieces,  and 
one  battery  of  mitrailleuses.  The  police  force  is 
4,000,  of  whom  800  are  mounted.  The  navy  is 
reduced  to  three  medium-sized  steamers,  the 
newest  of  which,  the  gunboat  **  Lima,"  arrived 
from  England  in  1869. 
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Postal  Serrlce. — There  were  in  operation  in 
1887  830  post-offlces,  which  handled  1,799,843 
ordiooiy  icema  of  mail  matter,  and  38,846  rens- 
tered  letters,  the  receipts  being  %90^^,  and  the 
expenfle8tl04,44a 

Clold  Kines. — The  famous  gold  mines  of  the 
province  of  Caraboysi — department  of  Puno— 
were  formerly  worked  ext^isirely  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,  but  were  eubsequently 
abandoned,  partly  on  account  of  the  attacks  of 
savages,  and  partly  because  of  revolutions.  In 
December  many  qnartz  and  placer  mines  were 
being  taken  np,  as,  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvements  in  the  roods,  enterprise  is 
taking  rapid  strides  in  that  district. 

Commerce. — In  1887  the  import  of  merchan- 
dise into  Peru  amoimted  to  $8,668,531,  and  the 
export  to  98,873,387.  The  American  trade  with 
Pern  presents  these  figures : 


IISCAL  TEAB. 

Domwaa  export 

t9«8,4S0 
4«1,T26 
80»,0W 
814,089 

$T98,6T:7 
717^ 
860,160 
71S,8U 

There  entered  the  port  of  Callao,  in  1888.  601 
sea-going  vessels,  of  which  206  were  Reamers, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  249,873,  and,  816 
coasting  craft,  while  the  departures  in  the  same 
year  were  507  vessels,  299  being  steamers  regis- 
tering together  340,333  tons,  and  8S9  coastwise 
craft. 

PHOSPHATES.   See  Apatite. 
PHT8ICS.  FK0GBES8  OF.  IS  BECENT 
TEARS.    CongtltnttoB  of  Matter.— In  a 

paper  before  the  Physico-Econoraie  Society  of 
KOnigsberg,  on  April  5,  1888,  Prof.  P.  Linde- 
mann  made  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensiTe 
mathematical  treatment  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal forces.  Assuming  Sir  William  Thomson's 
theory  of  the  structure  of  molecules,  he  en- 
deavors to  explain  wiiy  metallic  reflection  and 
double  refraction  are  accompanied  by  little  or  no 
dispersion,  and  also  applies  the  theorv  to  chemi- 
cal, electrical,  and  other  phenomena.  (See  "  Elec- 
tricity.") 

Mechanics.  Dynamical  NomenclcUure.~-TYi& 
controversy  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  names 
"  weight "  and  "  mass  continues,  mathema- 
ticians deflmng  the  former  as  the  force  with 
which  the  body  in  question  is  drawn  toward  the 
earth,  and  the  latter  as  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains;  while  engineers. generally  discard  the 
latter  altogether,  using  the  word  **  weight "  in- 
stead, and  substituting  "force" for  the  mathe- 
matician's "  weight." 

Thus  with  the  mathematician  a  pound  is  a 
mass  or  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  seeks  the  earth  is  "the  weight  of  a 
pound."  The  same  two  thinsfs  with  the  engineer 
are  "the  weight  of  a  pound"  and  "  the  force  of 
a  pound."  This  difference  of  nomenclature, 
which  makes  such  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
beginners,  seems  unlikely  to  be  settled,  each  side 
bemg  unwilling  to  abandon  its  own  ideas. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Magazine"  for  February,  1889,  points  out  that 
the  ordinary  definition  of  mechanicfil  work  in- 
volves the  word  "motion,"  which  is  a  relative 
term.   Hence  one  might  conclude  that  the  word 


"work  "  has  no  absolute  meaning.  He  advises  a 
restatement  of  Newton's  third  law  so  that  it  may 
say  ezplkjtlT  that  "No  force  ever  acta  except 
between  bodies,"  and  a  new  definition  of  work, 
making  it "  the  product  of  a  force  by  the  amount 
by  whfch  the  two  material  points  between  which 
the  force  acts,  approach,  or  recede."  He  also  re- 
marks that  the  case  is  entirely  different  with 
energy,  which  is  really  a  relative  term,  the  law 
of  conservatitm  of  energy  assuming  that  we  re- 
fer all  the  motions  of  the  system  under  consider^ 
ation  to  some  foreign  body  of  infinite  mass. 

Poienticd  Energy,  —  At  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Academv  of  Sciences  at  Washington,  on 
April  20,  1888,  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
exhibited  an  air-tight  apparatus  shaped  like  the 
bellows  of  an  accordion.  This  would  remain  in 
whatever  shape  it  was  bent,  till  the  air  was  ex- 
hausted from  it,  when  it  .became  as  elastic  as  if 
made  of  steel  springs.  This  effect,  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  outride  air,  suggests  that  ordinary 
elasticity  ma^  depend  in  some  way  on  tiie  press- 
ure of  a  medium. 

Oravity. — M.  Defforge&  in  a  communication 
to  the  Paris  Academy  (January,  1888),  showed 
that  in  pendulum  expiBrlmentB  to  detennine  the 
intensity  of  gravity,  tne  effect  of  the  snppcvt  and 
the  curvature  of  the  knife  edge  may  be  eliminated 
by  using  two  pendulums  on  the  same  knife  edge, 
and  of  the  same  weight,  but  of  different  lengths. 

Dr.  Thiessen  described  to  the  Berlin  Physical 
Society,  Dec.  14,  1888,  his  experiments  on  the 
amount  by  which  gravity  varies  with  height,  the 
results  showing  that  one  kilogramme  varies  by 
"28  milligramme  for  each  metre.  The  method 
used  was  a  modification  of  that  of  JoUy. 

H.  R^sal  has  made  experiments  to  see  whether 
the  resistance  of  the  air  changes  the  direction  of 
the  axes  of  the  ellipse  in  which  a  pendulum  is 
vibrating,  and  finds- that  it  does  not,  merely  less- 
ening both  axes  and  increasing  the  eccentricity. 

Piers  Bohl(\nedeniann's"Annalrai,'*  February, 
1880,)  has  calenlated  from  the  obserrations  of 
Re^DAult  and  others  that  the  law  of  Kewton  Is 
applicable  even  to  molecules,  tiius  governing  co- 
hesion 03  well  as  gravitv. 

Duration  of  Tmpacl,  —  Prof.  Peter  G.  Tait 
(Eklinburgh  Hoyal  Society,  July  1,  1889,)  has  in- 
vestigated the  time  of  impact  as  depending  on 
the.  masses  of  the  impingmg  bodies.  He  finds 
that  the  distortion  is  proportional  to  a  power  of 
the  kinetic  energy. 

Motion  of  I^ojectiles. — Prof.  Neesen  (Berlin 
Physical  Society,  Nov.  80,  1888),  has  devised  a 
method  of  registering  photographically''  the  oscil- 
lations of  a  projectile.  The  projectile  used  is 
hollow  and  has  a  small  round  nole  at  its  point. 
A  sensitive  plate  is  contuned  in  the  cavity,  uid 
when  the  projectile  is  fired  toward  the  son  the 
oscillation  causes  the  ray  of  light  admitted 
through  the  hole  to  describe  a  curve  on  this 
plate. 

Plaetieity. — From  experiments  on  glacier  and 
other  ice,  James  C.  McConnel  and  Dudley  A. 
Kidd  (London  Ro;^  Society)  conclude  that  a 
single  ice  crystal  is  not  plastic  and  that  the 
plasticity  of  masses  of  ice  is  due  either  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  crystals  or  to  action  at  the  inter- 
faces. This  suggests  the  query  whether  the 
plasticity  of  other  bodies  may  not  be  due  to  a 
similar  crystalline  structure. 
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Liquids  and  GaseR.  Soluiion.~-Frot  J.  H. 
Tan't  Hoff  thinks  that  he  has  ^tablished  an 
analogy  between  the  laws  of  dilute  aqueous  rolu- 
tions  and  those  laws  of  gases  that  are  known  as 
Qaj  Lussao's,  Boyle's,  and  Avogadro's.  If  such 
solutions  are  placed  in  a  Tessel  whose  walls  are 
permeable  to  water,  but  not  to  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance, and  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  water  will  pass  into  the  vessel  till 
the  difference  of  pressure  (called  osmotic  pressure) 
between  the  outside  and  inside  reaches  a  value 
that  depends  on  the  concentration  and  temperar 
ture  of  the  solation.  At  constant  temperature, 
this  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  concentration, 
and  for  a  given  concentration  to  the  absolute  tem- 
perature. Prof.  Tan*t  Hoff  explains  these  results 
theoretically,  and  concludes  tliat  "  under  equal 
osmotic  pressure  and  at  the  same  temperature 
equal  Toliimes  of  all  solutions  contain  tne  same 
number  of  molecules,  and  the  same  number  that 
vould  be  contained  in  a  gas  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  temperatare  and  pressure."  Many 
physicists  think  that  these  results  will  not  hold 
with  all  substances  in  solution  and  that  the  ex- 
periments cover  too  s.mall  a  range.  In  France, 
Gouyand  Chaperon  find  that  it  is  thennodynami- 
cally '  neoessaiy  that  the  permanent  state  of  a 
solution  shall  be  one  ot  inCTeaaing  density  down- 
vrard  according  to  a  determinate  law,  and  they 
have  determine  the  rate  of  inorease  of  density 
for  several  substances. 

When  a  saturated  solution  is  heated,  as  is 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mr,  C.  Chree,  solu- 
tion is  checked  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent W.  Wirti  (Wiedemann's  "  Annalen,"  July, 
1889)  finds  that  electrification  decreases  the 
evaporation  of  solutions  so  long  as  they  are  free 
from  solid  matter,  positive  electricity  naving  a 
greater  effect  than  negative.  This  decrease  less- 
ens as  the  solution  contains  more  and  more  solid 
matter,  and  finally  changes  to  an  increase.  (See 
also  Cbehistby.) 

CryateUlizeUion. — In  a  paper  before  the  Philo- 
Bophioal  Society  of  Cambridge,  England,  on  May 
SI,  Prof.  Q.  D.  Xiveing  showed  that  when  a  snl>- 
stance  passes  from  solution  to  the  solid  state  the 
molecules  on  the  surface  must  be  as  near  to- 
gether as  possible.  From  this  he  deduces  the 
various  crystalline  systems,  and  also  accounts 
for  the  formation  of  plane  faces  when  a  crystal- 
line solid  of  uir  shape  is  dissolved  slowly. 

ItUvnal  Frteiion.—P.  de  Heen  ("Bnlletin  of 
the  Belgian  Academy")  finds  that  in  air  this  is 
inversely  as  the  two-third  power  of  the  absolute 
temperature  at  atmospheno  pressure.  The  va- 
riation increases  as  the  pressure  decreases,  be- 
coming a  maximum  at  a  pressure  of  800  milli- 
metres of  mercury. 

Boundary  of  Solida  and  Liquids. — (i.  Quincke 
(Berlin  ''Benchte,"  July  13,  1868)  finds  that 
when  thin  films  of  albumen,  glue,  or  similar  sub- 
stances are  allowed  to  dry  on  mercury,  the  pe- 
riphery forms  a  sine  curve  lying  on  a  vertical 
CTiindrical  surface.  The  thinner  the  lamina  and 
tne  greater  its  diameter  the  greater  the  number 
of  eleTations  and  depressions  and  the  smaller 
their  vertical  height 

JterfiWe*  in  Liquidi!.—Cta\  Bams  ("  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  February,  1889)  gives  a  new 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  fine  particles  sub- 
side almost  instantaneously  in  some  liquids  (e.  g., 


ether  or  solutions  of  salts)  and  slowly  or  not  at 
all  in  others  ^e.  g.,  water).  '  By  careful  measure- 
ments of  their  density,  he  concludes  that  Prof. 
Brewer's  theory  of  colloidal  swelling  of  the 
particles  is  not  sustained  by  the  facta.  From 
the  consideration  that  the  potential  energy  of 
the  system  must  be  a  minimum  in  all  states,  he 
concludes  Uiat  in  water  the  distribution  must 
be  Particle — water  ,  ,  .  particle — water,  where- 
as in  ether  it  is  particle — particle  .  .  .  water- 
water;  that  is,  tne  particles  subside  in  the  latter 
case  and  not  in  the  former.  Oouy  (Paris  Acade- 
my, July  15,  1889)  has  investigated  the  so-OLUed 
Brownian  movement  of  small  particles  snapeDd- 
ed  in  a  liquid,  and  opposes  the  views  of  those 
who  regard  it  as  caused  by  something  outside 
the  fluid.  He  thinks  it  reveals  a  constant  state 
of  agitation  in  the  liquid,  perhaps  the  r«$ult  of 
calorific  molecular  movonents. 

Atmo^herie  Z>tMt.— John  Aitben,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  estimated  the  number  of  floating  dmi 

S articles  in  the  air  by  effecting  successive  con- 
onsations  of  vapor  by  sudden  partial  exhaustion 
within  an  air-pump.  Aitken's  previous  re- 
searches prove  that  in  such  a  case  each  dust 
pari;icle  forms  a  nucleus  for  condensation.  By 
counting  such  of  the  minute  drops  as  fall  on  a 
square  moh  of  poli^ied  silver,  tne  number  of 
particles  was  estimated.  The  raperimente,  whidi 
require  great  delicacy  of  manipulation,  showed 
the  following  numbers  of  dust  particles  per  mine 
inch  for  air  from  various  sources: 


OatBfda  ■Ir-nlnlnr   BOfiM 

Ontaide  air— &lr   2,119i.W<> 

Boom   da^nSjDM 

Koom,  nou  eelling   SSsSUODa 

Bunsen  fiuua  IStt.OOO^n 


Boyle's  Law. — E,  Van  der  Ven  (Wiedemann's 
"  Annalen,"  October,  1889)  in  experiments  on  the 
departure  of  gases  from  Boyle's  law,  under  a 

firessure  less  than  one  atmosphere,  finds  that  if 
he  volume  of  air  under  small  pressure  be 
doubled,  it  behaves  as  if  its  elasUci^  decreased 
with  the  pressure,  ^ee  also  iAjuta  awl  ffoss* 
out  ISatM,  under  Heat") 

Sound.  VtloeUyofUvpagation. — Capt  Jonr- 
n^,  of  the  French  army  (Paris  Academy,  Jan. 
23,  1888),  finds  that  when  a  projectile  flies  faster 
than  sound  it  produces  a  report  as  it  moves,  so 
that  the  noise  comes  to  the  observer  along  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  flight  This  shows 
that  when  air  is  displaced  at  a  greater  ve- 
locity than  that  of  an  ordinary  vibration  along 
it  an  explosive  report  is  the  result.  J.  Violte 
and  Theodore  Vautier  described  to  the  same  so- 
ciety, on  April  8,  experiments  that  showed  that 
the  velocity  of  sound  diminishes  with  the  in- 
tensity, and  that  its  pitch  has  no  influence  on 
the  velocity.  E.  Mercadier  (Paris  Academy, 
ruary,  1889)  has  measured  the  vdocity  of  sound 
in  fine  wires  of  different  metals  by  observing, 
first,  their  elastic  lengthening,  and,  second,  their 
longitudinal  vibrations.  Theory  requires  a  small 
difference  in  the  velocities  measured  by  these 
two  methods.  This  was  detected  by  the  device 
used  in  the  second  method,  a  thin  style  record- 
ing the  vibrations  on  smoked  glass.  The  dlffeov 
ence  referred  to  was  thus  observed  to  be  from 
1  to  8per  cent,  of  the  mean  value. 

Differential  and  Summalional  Tones. — Prof. 
Pieyer  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  Feb.  8,  1889) 
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thinks  that  tiiese  tones  have  no  objectiTe  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  fl»t  are  caused  hj  covibration 
in  the  outer  ear.  When  tvo  forks  are  vibrated 
and  then  damped,  a  third  fork  held  to  the  ear 
gives  beats  with  their  differential  tone.  Sum- 
mational tones  appear  to  be  really  differential 
tones  due  to  the  fundamental  and  overtones. 

Quality  of  Mugieal  Sounds. — Prof.  W.  Le 
Conte  Stevens,  of  Brooklyn,  from  experiments 
vith  the  wave  siren  of  Rudolph  Koenig,  con- 
cludes that  a  difference  of  phjue  between  the 
oomponents  of  a  musical  sound  is  a  distinct  ele- 
ment in  the  determination  of  its  quality,  or  timbre. 

Radiophony. — Messrs.  R.  Mercadier  and  Chap- 
eron have  shown  that  if  a  galvanic  couple  be 
constructed  of  silver  sulphate  and  silver  in  acidu- 
^ted  water  and  placed  in  circuit  with  a  tele- 
phone, while  an  mtermittent  beam  of  light  is 
thrown  on  the  sulphate,  sounds  will  be  heard  in 
the  telephone,  owing  to  corresponding  Tariations 
in  the  electromotive  force  of  the  conpIeL  Other 
combinations  may  be  similarly  used. 

Recordingand  Reproduction  of  Speech. — Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  described  before  the  Fort- 
nightly Club  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1888, 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Chichester  Bell  on  the  ef- 
fect of  sounds  on  a  jet  of  fluid.  Its  vibrations 
may  be  distinguished  if  a  rubber  diaphragm  is 
placed  in  the  water  and  connected  with  a  near- 
mg-tube.  In  Prof,  Bell's  experiment  the  j'et  was 
discharged  on  a  glass  plate,  spreading  out  in  a 
film.  The  glass  was  opaque,  save  for  a  small 
slit,  behind  which  moved  a  band  of  sensitized 
paper.  The  line  that  was  produced  on  the  paper 
by  passage  of  light  through  the  film  and  slit, 
formed,  when  the  impression  was  transferred  to 
gelatine,  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions 
corresponding  to  the  vibratory  thickening  and 
thinnmgof  the  film.  The  inventor  thinks  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  reproduce  speech  by  tiiis 
method.  In  England  a  jet  of  acidulated  water 
has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone transmitter  by  letting  it  fau  on  two  metal- 
lic electrodea  The  improved  phonograph  of 
Thomas  A,  Edison,  perfected  during  1888,  now 
employs  a  cylinder  covered  with  wax  instead  of 
tinfoil,  as  formerly,  which  is  made  to  rotate  uni- 
formly by  means  of  electricity  instead  of  by  hand. 
The  instrument  records  and  reproduces  sounds  by 
the  same  method  as  the  old  one,  hut  with  greater 
accuracy. 

Seantive  Flamet, — The  method  of  acoustical 
investigation  by  means  of  these  flames  has  been 
auccessfullv  used  by  Prof.  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens 
to  establisn  many  analogies  between  light  and 
sound  waves  which  hitherto  have  not  been  veri- 
fied experimentally.  Thus  he  detected  the 
acoustie  diffraction  bands  produced  by  sending 
waves  in  the  same  phase  through  adjacent  small 
holes,  and  also  those  produced  by  Fresnel's  ex- 
periment with  mirrors  inclined  at  nearly  180°. 

HeAt.  Thermometry. — Among  sensitive  in- 
struments for  measuring  very  low  temperatures 
are  the  new  gas  thermometers  of  James  T, 
Bottomley  and  L.  Cailletet.  The  latter  (Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  April  9. 1888),  is  charged 
with  hydrogen  as  the  expanding  body,  and  nas 
been  used  by  the  inventor,  with  M.  Bouty,  in 
the  measurement  of  electric  resistances  at  low 
temperatures.  It  indicates  a  change  of  1'  by  a 
diflennceofheightofS'SOmillimetres.  Amcthod 
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has  been  devised  by  Dr.  MUller-Erzbach  for  the 
determination  of  mean  temperature  by  the  va- 
porization of  water  (Berlin  Physical  Society, 
March  3,  1888).   A  bulb  blown  on  the  end  of  a 

flass  tube  is  half  filled  with  water  and  intro- 
uced  into  a  flask  whose  bottom  is  covered  with 
sulphuric  acid.  From  the  weight  of  water  that 
is  vaporized  in  a  given  time  the  mean  tempera- 
ture IS  calculated  by  a  formula  that  Dr.  Mtlller 
has  deduced  from  Dalton's  law  of  tensions.  Mr. 
R.  Assmann  has  devised  a  method  of  protecting 
a  thermometer  from  direct  radiation  bv  inserting 
the  bulb  in  a  tube  of  polished  nickel-plated  brass, 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  rapidly 
by  an  aspirator.  Two  of  these  instruments,  one 
exposed  to  a  July  sun  and  the  other  in  the  shade, 
showed  no  perceptible  difference,  C.  Vernon 
BoTB  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
in  May,  1888,  his  radio-micrometer,  consisting  of  a 
thermo-electric  circuit  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
copper,  suspended  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  hj 
an  exceedingly  fine  torsion  filrar  of  quartz.  Radi- 
ant heat  falling  on  it  excites  an  electric  current, 
which  the  magnetic  field  tends  to  rotate.  The 
instrument  will  show  a  difference  of  temper- 
ature of  one  ten-millionth  of  a  degree  C. 
The  radiograph  of  Louis  Oliver  (Paris  Aoadmny 
of  Science,  March  19, 188%  is  a  Crookes  radio- 
meter, whose  vanes,  as  they  revolve,  close  an 
electric  circuit  which  by  means  of  a  relay  moves 
a  needle  across  a  scale.  The  new  micro-radi- 
ometer of  Prof.  Weber  is  a  Wheatstone's  bridge, 
one  arm  of  which  consists  of  a  thin  tube  filled  in 
the  middle  with  mercury,  but  at  the  ends  with 
idnc-sulphate.  Each  end  terminates  in  a  metal 
case  with  one  side  of  rock  salt  When  one  of 
these  is  exposed  to  radiation  the  air  in  it  ex- 
pands, pushmg  back  the  sulphate  and  increasing 
the  resistance.  The  balance  of  the  bridge  is 
thus  destroyed,  and  the  galvanometer  needle 
moves.  The  moon's  rays  falling  on  the  instru- 
ment caused  a  deflection  of  five  divisions.  The 
mathematical  theory  of  Langley's  bolometer  was 
given  \ij  Dr.  H.  F.  Reid  in  the  '*  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  "  for  February,  1888. 

Valorimetry. — Prof.  Neesen,  of  Berlin,  has  de- 
vised an  ether  calorimeter  whose  sensitiveness  is 
two  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  an  ice 
calorimeter,  and  by  which  extremely  small 
masses  may  be  examined.  The  object  is  placed 
in  a  tube  which  is  surrotmded  by  a  layer  of  lamp 
wick,  that  dips  into  ether  at  its  lower  end.  Into 
this  ether  dips  also  a  tube  communicating  with 
a  horizontal  capillary  tube  that  contains  some 
ether  as  an  index,  and  by  a  parallel  capillary 
tube  with  a  second  similar  calorimeter  on  the 
other  side.  The  movement  of  the  index  indi- 
cates the  evaporation  of  the  ether  on  the  lamp- 
wick,  and  thus  the  amount  of  heat  tost  by  the 
body  to  be  examined;  the  ordinary  evaporation 
is  balanced  by  that  in  the  second  calorimeter, 
which  would  nave  an  equal  and  opposite  effect 
on  the  index.  The  apparatus  can  also  be  used 
for  the  measurement  of  radiant  heat.  M.  E. 
Matbias  described  before  the  Paris  Academy  on 
April  16,  a  calorimeter  in  which  the  c<aistant 
temperature  was  other  than  the  nsnal  one  of 
melting  ice.  He  compensates  the  refrigeration 
of  water  that  is  cooled  by  the  vaporization 
of  a  liquefied  gas  by  means  of  heat  from  a 
fcnown  source.  Dr.  Dieterici  described  to  the 
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BerliD  Physical  Society,  on  May  18,  his  experi- 
ments on  the  direct  determination  of  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  of  TFater  at  0°  C.  He  used 
an  ice  calorimeter,  effecting  the  evaporation 
by  means  of  an  air-pump  and  sulphuric  acid. 
His  result  was  696*4  thermal  units.  Bc^ault's 
value,  calculated  from  the  resolts  of  experiments 
at  a  higher  temperature,  was  607. 

I'reeting  JUixturea. — Cailletet  and  Colardeau, 
from  a  study  of  the  refrigerant  mixtures  that  are 
obtained  by  solid  carbonic  acid,  conclude  that 
the  ether  that  is  generally  used  in  such  mixtures 
plays  a  much  creater  part  in  lowering  the  tem- 
perature than  nas  generally  been  supposed. 

Reealeseenee. — This  phenomenon  in  iron  was 
discovered  severalyears  ago  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Bm- 
rett  in  England.  When  a  piece  of  iron  is  heated 
to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  often 
suddenly  glows  with  increased  brightness  from 
no  apparent  cause.  Prof.  George  Forbes,  in  1874, 
suggested  tiiat  the  thermal  condactivilr  of  iron 
may  suddenly  increase  at  some  particular  tem- 
perature, making  it  easier  for  the  still  heated  in- 
side of  the  bar  to  give  up  its  heat  to  the  par- 
tially cooled  outside,  but  H.  F.  Newell  has 
shown  during  the  past  year  that  the  reglow 
takes  place  in  very  thin  strips  where  there  can 
be  no  great  difference  in  temperature  throughout 
the  mass.  He  regards  the  phenomenon  as  due 
to  chemical  action.  Herbert  Tomlinson  explains 
it  in  the  light  of  other  experiments  of  his,  which 
show  that  at  about  550°  and  1,000°  C,  there  is  a 

Jihysical  change  in  iron.  (See  also  Magneiiza- 
ion  of  Melals^ 

Expaneion.-—3.  T.  Bottomley  (London  Physi- 
cal Society,  June  23, 1889)  has  measured  the  ex- 
pansion of  wires  under  different  weights,  and 
ilnda  that  loaded  wires  expand  most 

Non-Luminoua  FUmea, — ^Prof.  Bosenthal,  of 
Erlangen  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  April  5, 1889^ 
has  succeeded  In  rendering  a  gas  flame  non-lu- 
minous by  Inclosing  it  in  a  cylindrical  chimney, 
partly  elided  above  a  platinum  crucible.  Prof. 
Rosenthal  thinks  that  uie  air  current  was  thus 
made  slower,  and  that  the  gas,  burning  through- 
out the  whole  mass,  was  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Solar  Constant. — Messrs.  Orova  and  Houdaille 
(Paris  Academy,  Jan.  7, 188^  have  measured  this 
constant  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Yentoux  (6,344 
feet),  and  obtained  nearly  three  calories,  Agreeing 
with  Langloy's  observations  on  Mount  Whitney, 
Cal.  They  found  that  the  polarization  of  the 
blue  sky  increased  with  the  solar  constant. 

SphmndtA  State.— K.  S.  Krislensen  finds 
calculation  that  the  conductivity  of  the  layer  of 
vapor  between  the  dish  tuid  the  drop  in  the  sphe- 
roidal state  plays  an  important  part  in  the  phe- 
nomenon, the  neat  transferred  to  the  drop  by 
conduction  being  greater  in  amount  than  that 
by  direct  radiation. 

Thermodyitamica. — C.  V.  Burton  (**  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,"  September,  1889)  concludes  from 
his  experiments  that  "  we  can  not  as  yet  assume 
with  certainty  the  truth  of  Carnot's  principle 
when  chemical  separation  occurs  between  two 
finite  portions  of  the  working  substance."  Car- 
not's principle  has  also  been  found  incompatible 
with  tne  received  theories  of  diamagnetism  (a.  v.). 

Liquid  and  Gaseous  States. — P.  Been  ("Bul- 
letin of  the  Bdgian  Royal  Academy,"  Hardi, 
1888)  suggests  that  liquids  may  be  composed  of 


" liquidogenio  molecules"  that  are  groups  or 
vortices  whose  elements  are  "  gasogenic  "  mole- 
cules. At  the  transition  from  one  state  to  the 
other  the  "  gasogenic  "  molecules  cease  to  move 
in  closed  curves,  and  describe  right  lines.  These 
views  ue  confirmed  by  the  author's  researches 
on  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  fluids  near 
the  critical  point.  The  experiments  of  L.  Ctulle- 
tet  and  B.  Colardeau  (Paris  Academy,  Jnne  S4, 
1889)  tend  to  show  that  the  critical  temperature 
of  a  liquified  gas  is  not  that  at  which  tne  fluid 
is  totally  evaporated  abruptly  within  the  space 
containing  it,  nor  that  at  which  the  fluid  and  its 
saturated  vapor  are  at  the  same  densitv,  but  that 
at  wbioh  the  fluid  and  gaseoos  atmospherB  abore 
it  become  capable  of  being  mutually  dissolTed  in 
any  proportion. 

L^hi. — Numerous  recent  experiments  on  the 
connection  between  light  and  electricity  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  electro-magnetic  theory 
of  light.  The  most  striking  of  these  expmments 
are  those  of  Prof.  H.  Hertz,  in  Germany,  on  the 
propf^tion  of  electro-magnetic  waves.  By  an 
mgemous device  he  produ(^  an  altematinecar- 
rent  whose  frequency  was  more  than  100,OWI,000 
per  second,  and  whose  wave  length  (since  an 
electro-magnetic  disturbance  travels  with  the 
velocity  of  light)  should  be  about  two  metres. 
This  induced,  in  a  second  circuit  of  exactly  equal 
period,  cuiTents  which  could  be  detected  by 
sparks  leaping  across  an  air  space.  By  moving 
this  second  circuit  backward  and  forward  before 
a  wall  he  could  easily  detect  positions  at  which 
interference  took  place  between  the  direct  waves 
from  the  primary  generator  and  those  that  were 
reflected  from  the  wall.  At  these  points  the 
Bpu'king  of  the  induced  circuit  almost  ceased, 
while  half-wa3[  b^nroen  them  it  reached  a  maxi- 
mum. This  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  sound  tnat  occurs  ffom 
interference  of  sound  waves  where  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  approaches  a  wall.  Hertz  has  since 
extended  these  experiments,  and  they  have  been 
repeated  and  modified  by  many  obsarers  in  all 
pKrts  of  the  world.  The  dectro-magnetic  radia- 
tion has  been  concentrated  by  lenses  and  mirrors, 
polarized,  made  to  form  interference  bands — in 
fact,  treated  in  every  way  like  luminous  radiation, 
insulating  substances  in  all  cases  acting  as  trans- 
parent media,  and  conductors  as  opaque,  as  Mox- 
weirs  theory  demands. 

Thus  it  has  been  proved  that  electro-macnetic 
induction  is  propagated  in  waves,  and  not  by  so- 
called  "  direct  action  at  a  distance."  Tbam 
waves,  then,  seem  to  be  true  light  waves  of  great 
wave  length,  and  there  is  stronger  reason  than 
ever  to  believe  that  li^t  is  an  Sectro^magnetio 
phenomenon,  (See  also  Systeresia,  under  "  Mag- 
netism.") A  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  elastic 
theory  of  light,  however,  has  been  removed  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  ("Philosophical  Haga- 
zine,**  November,  1888),  by  the  elaboration  at 
what  has  been  named  a  ^  theory  of  a  quasi-labile 
ether."  A  wave  in  an  elastic  medium  should 
involve  a  compression,  but  no  such  compression 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  light.  This  has 
been  explained  by  assuming  the  velocity  of  that 
part  of  the  wave  to  be  infinite,  or,  in  other  words, 
assuming  the  ether  to  be  incompressible.  The 
non-appearance  of  the  wave  of  compression  can 
also  be  explamed  by  supposing  its  velocity  zen^ 
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but  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  this  in- 
volves instabilitv  in  the  ether.  But  Sir  William, 
in  the  artiole  alluded  to,  proves  mathematieally 
that  this  is  not  so  if  we  reganl  the  ether  either 
as  filling  all  spaoe  or  as  having  fixed  boundaries. 
Prof.  J.  Willard  Oibbs,  of  Yale  ("  American  Jour^ 
nal,"  Febmary,  1889),  admits  that  this  theory  is 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  electric,  but  he  still 
prefers  the  latter.  Sir  William  also,  despite  his 
championship  of  the  elastic  theory,  has  publicly 
announced  his  conversion  to  the  electric — 'brought 
about  by  the  experiments  of  Hertz.  Next  in 
biterest  are  the  experimoits  of  Bectz,  William 
^Uwaobs,  E.  Wiedemann,  and  otherB  on  the 
influence  of  light  on  the  electric  discharga  Un- 
der the  infln«ice  of  light  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays, 
the  potential  of  a  highly  charged  disk  diminishes, 
and  a  current  is  even  set  up  with  other  bodies  in 
the  vicinity.  Borgeman  shoved  the  passace  of. 
a  current  directly  between  two  flames.  Hall- 
wachs  has  shown  experimentally  that  a  negative 
diarge  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  a  positive 
one,  and  A.  Stoletow  that  a  onrrent  is  produced 
without  a  battery  between  gauze  and  a  solid  disk 
of  more  negative  metal.  Frof.  Righi  constructs 
photo-electric  cells ' '  of  a  disk  and  a  net  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  placed  opposite  one  another,  and 
connected  with  an  electrometer.  When  one  is 
illuminated  a  deflection  is  obtained.  J.  Berg- 
man intennpted  the  beam  of  li(^t  by  a  rotating 
perforated  disk.  No  sound  was  heard  in  a  tele- 
phone connected  with  the  metallic  conductor  on 
which  the  intermittent  beam  fell,  showing  that 
the  action  of  the  light  was  not  instantaneons, 
and  therefore,  as  he  olaim^  that  the  effect  is  seo- 
ondary.  The  same  experimenter  (^ris  Acade- 
my, April,  1888)  has  shown  that  the  loss  of  negft- 
Uve  electricity  in  the  conductor  increases  with 
the  time,  and  that  it  sometimes  continues,  still 
varying  periodically,  utter  the  close  of  the  illu- 
mination. 

Light  with  Minimum  ffeat. — Prof.  Brackett, 
of  Princeton,  in  a  lecture  before  the  New  York 
Electric  Club,  in  Jannary,  1889,  discusses  the 
possilHlity  of  producing  luminous  radiation  un- 
accompanied oy  non-luminous  rays.  In  the 
present  method  of  lighting  by  incandescent  sol- 
ids, either  suspended  in  flames  or  otherwise,  the 
vbible  rays  must  always  be  attended  by  invisible 
heat  rays,  thus  wasting  for  our  purposes  many 
times  the  available  eneigr.  The  experiments  of 
Herti,  fdresdy  mentioned  lead  us  to  hope  that 
by  attacking  the  (troblem  from  the  electro-mag- 
netic side  the  desired  olnect  may  be  obtainra. 
The  phenomena  of  phospnoresoenoe  and  fluores- 
cence show  that  light  rays  unaccompanied  by 
dark  ones  are  quite  possible.  If  such  radiation 
be  obtained.  Prof.  Brackett  thinks  it  possible  to 
transmit  it  by  wires  from  one  place  to  mother. 
Others  think  this  impossible  on  account  of  the 
enormously  increased  resistance  due  to  the  rapid 
oscillations  of  the  luminous  electric  wave. 

Speetroatopy,  —  Prof.  G  rOnwald,  of  Pn^e, 
thiuKs  he  has  established  the  principle  that  those 
wave  lengths  of  light.,  in  the  spectrum  of  a  sub- 
stance A  that  belong  to  the  element  a  are  to 
those  due  to  that  element  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
substance  B  as  the  atomic  volume  of  a  in  A  is 
to  that  of  a  in  B  (B beinga compound  of  A  with 
some  other  substance).  This  conclusion,  which 
leads  to  important  results — for  example,  the  com- 


pound nature  of  hydrogen— is  not  accepted  by 
physicists  generally.  C.  i^^evez,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy,  offers  a 
new  Interpretation  of  the  spectral  rays  which 
regards  them  as  due,  in  part,  to  interference. 

Hermann  Ebert  (Wiedemann's  '*  Annalen," 
1889^  claims  that  the  width  of  spectral  lines  ia 
mucn  greater  than  can  be  explained  by  Doppler's 
principle  applied  to  gaseous  molecules,  but  Lord 
Ravleigh  Philosophical  Magazine,"  April,  1889) 
makes  a  fresh  mathematical  examination  of  the 
subject  and  concludes  that  tliis  is  not  so,  though 
there  is  much  room  for  further  discussion  and 
experiment  Mr.  B.  F,  J.  Love  has  devised  a 
new  method  of  discriminating  between  real  and 
accidental  coincidences  between  lines  of  dlfEer- 
ent  spectra  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.  He 
has  applied  his  test  to  some  of  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  GrQnwald,  and  finds  that,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  sustains  the  latter's  theory  (see  above). 

Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  of  Pittstnirg,  contin- 
ues his  researches  on  the  enei^  of  various  parts  of 
the  spectrum.  In  a  paper  on  "Enei^  and  Vis- 
ion "  ("  Philosophical  SiUgazine,"  January,  1889), 
be  says  that  the  eye  can  perceive  lights  wnose  in- 
tensity varies  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  one  thousand 
million  million.  The  time  required  to  perceive 
faint  light  is  one  half  second,  but  the  time  it 
takes  this  eye  to  recover  its  sensitiveness  after 
exposure  to  a  bright  light  is  relatively  long,  bcdng 
greatest  for  violet  rays.  The  visual  effect  for  the 
same  amount  of  energy  varies  enormously  with 
the  wave  length,  being  one  hundred  thousand 
times  as  great  in  the  green  as  in  the  crimson. 
Prof.  Lai^ley's  researches  on  the  infra-red  spec- 
trum show  that  in  this  region  the  ratio  between 
solar  and  lunar  beat  is  completely  changed,  this 
ratio  being  five  hundred  thoiisuM  in  the  visible 
spectrum  and  flve  hundred  in  tba  infra-red. 

Wladiittir  Michelson,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Russian  SociSt^  Fhysico-Chemique,  deduces 
from  theoretical  considerations  the  curves  of  en- 
ergy of  spectra  that  have  been  obtained  experi- 
mentally oy  Prot  Langley.  Amon^  other  laws, 
Hr.  Michelson  deduces  the  interesting  one  that 
the  wave  length  that  corresponds  to  the  maxi- 
mum energy  is  inversdy  proportional  to-  the 
square  root  of  tiie  absolute  temperature  of  the 
source. 

Edward  Becquerel  (Paris  Academy,  February, 
1884,)  has  deduced  the  law  that  oirefringent 
orystus  have  absoxption  speotra  of  different  in- 
tensities in  different  directions,  which  in  general 
coincide  with  those  of  the  optic  axes,  bat  if  two 
isomorphoQs  substances  having  different  optical 

Sroperties  are  crystallized  together,  while  the 
ireotion  of  the  optic  axes  takes  up  a  new  po- 
sition, the  original  direction  of  maximum  ab- 
sorption bands  of  each  substance  is  retained,  so 
that  the  absorption  spectrum  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituents can  De  observed.  A  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  analysis  of  cryftuline  substances 
is  thus  obtained. 

The  selective  absorption  of  metals  for  ultra- 
violet light  has  been  observed  at  Harvard  College 
by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge  and  W.  C.  Sabine, 
wno  find  that  the  color  of  the  metal  influences 
in  no  way  its  selective  absorption  for  these  rays. 
A  new  method  in  spectrum  analysis  has  been 
devised  by  the  same  experimenters,  who  have 
used  a  steun  jet  in  oonneotion  with  the  spark 
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of  a  Leyden  battery  for  the  production  of  esseonfl 
and  metallic  spectra.  The  jet  imping  directly 
on  the  electrodes,  and  the  resulting  light  resem- 
bles tiiat  of  the  electric  arc.  The  eteom  is  de- 
composed, giving  the  lines  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, and  those  of  the  metallio  spectra  are  much 
more  distinct.  Franz  Stenger  advances  the  the* 
oiy  that  the  absorption  of  light  b^  snbetances 
depends  primarily  on  the  size  of  its  physical 
molecules,  and  Uiinks  that  these  are  more  com- 
plex in  concentrated  than  in  dilute  solutions. 

Knut  Angstrom,  of  Stockholm  (Wiedemann's 
"  Annalen,"  March,  1889),  in  spectroscopic  exper- 
iments on  the  fwwt-absorption  of  light  by  small 
solid  particles,  finds  that  so  long  as  the  particles 
are  ol:  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  vave 
Imgths  of  light,  the  change  of  transparency  vith 
InOTeasing  wave  length  is  great,  but  if  the  par- 
ticles are  small  in  comparison  with  ware  length, 
the  medium  has  the  properties  of  a  homogeneous 
one  that  possesses  real  absorption.  Prof.  Henry 
A.  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
issued  a  new  edition  of  his  photo^phic  map  of 
the  normal  solar  speetmm,  of  which  the  first  ap- 
peared in  1886.  These  photographs  were  pro- 
duced by  concave  gratings,  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  21^  foot  radius,  ruled  with  from  10,000  to 
30,000  lines  to  the  inch  by  a  new  dividing-engine, 
giving  a  definition  far  superior  to  any  other  that  ■ 
has  yet  been  obtained.  Prof,  llowland  has  de- 
voted years  to  the  study  of  dry  plates,  and  has 
revised  the  list  of  standard  wave  lengths,  carry- 
ing it  into  the  ultra-violet 

Wave  Lm^h  of  Zi^AI.— Louis  Bell,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  ("  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence "  for  April  and  May,  1888),  reports  the  con- 
clusion of  his  experiments  on  tnis  subject  which 
were  begun  several  years  ago.  The  mean  value 
of  the  wave  length  for  the  line  D  he  finds  to  be 
SfSM-lS  in  air  at  700  millimetres  pressure  and 
20"  C.  temperature,  or  in  vacuo  6,897*90,  which 
he  considers  not  Hkely  to  err  by  so  much  as  one 
part  in  200,000.  C.  C.  ilutchins  ("American  Jour^ 
nal  of  Science,"  June,  1889)  has  determined  the 
metallio  spectra  with  greater  precision  than  has 
been  done  before.  Tnal^n's  determinations  (the 
best-  hitherto)  are  subject  to  errors  of  one  in  8,000 
or  4,000,  while  Rowland's  recent  determinations 
of  solar  lines  are  correct  to  one  in  500,000.  Mr. 
Hutchins  used  a  5  x  8  centimetre  grating  and  an 
8-inch  spark,  asusted  by  steam  as  in  Trowbridge 
and  Sabine's  method  (see  above).  His  determi- 
nations make  it  probable  that  zinc  exists  in  the 
sun,  and  almost  certain  that  copper  is  there. 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson  and  Edward  W.  Mor- 
1ot("  American  Journal  of  Science,"  September, 
discuss  the  establishment  of  a  material 
standard  whose  length  in  li^t  waves  is  known, 
and  conclude  that  with  a  slight  improvement  in 
methods  this  can  be  done  with  an  error  of  one 
part  in  a  million,  and  perhaps  within  one  in  ten 
million.  Dr.  Hermann  Ebert,  of  Eriangen,  using 
eight  different  colored  light  sources,  vaiying  in 
intensity  between  1  and  250,  has  established  the 
constancyof  the  wave  length  to  nearlya  millionth, 
within  these  limits. 

Polarization. — (reorgcs  Meslin  (Paris  Acad- 
emy Jan.  16,  1888],  finds  that  when  polarized 
light  is  transmitted  through  metallic  films  the 
rectilinear  polarization  becomes  elliptical  as  in 
metallic  rellection.  Comu  (Paris  Academy,  May, 


has  disoovered  by  phob^^pbio  regiatnr 
tion  of  nltra-vlolet  tadiation  that  in  that  |iut  of 
the  spectrum  the  laws  of  elliptic  polariiatian  in 
vitreous  uid  metallic  surfaces  approach,  each 
other.  That  is,  if  more  and  more  ronuigible  rajs 
be  used,  the  coefilcient  of  ellipticity  in  vitreous 
substances  increases.  J.  L.  Soret  (Paris  Acad- 
emy, Nov.  26,  1889)  finds  that  marine  and  lacus- 
trine surfaces  cause  important  perturbations  in 
atmospheric  polarization.  Under  oertaia  condi- 
tions, ne  observed  the  phenomenon  of  two  neu- 
tral points  at  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  one  on  its 
right  and  one  on  its  left.  The  polarization  was 
in  a  vertical  plane  between  these  points  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  beyond  them. 

SotcUory  Fblarization. — In  a  discussion  on  this 
sutnect  in  the  Lcmdon  Physical  Society,  Ha-r  S5, 
18W,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  gave  as  his  opinion  'that 
-in  magnetic  rotation  toe  periods  of  the  lijcfat 
waves  are  altered,  their  vefodty  remaining  the 
same.  The  effect  in  quartz  he  supposed  due  to 
the  light  itself,  and  not  to  the  crystal,  for  liquids 
show  the  same.  In  opposition  to  this,  ProL  S. 
P.  Thompson  mentioned  the  tact  that  fused 
quartz  has  ncrt.  rotatoi^  power.  Prof.  Thompson 
considers  liquid  rotation  as  due  to  some  sort  of 
"  skew  symmetry"  of  the  molecules,  the  avenge 
effect  of  which  is  observed.  Prof.  Kundt  (Ber- 
lin Physical  Society,  April  26. 18^),  concludes^ 
from  experiments  on  glass  made  doubly  refract^ 
ive  by  pressure,  that  electro-magnetic  rotation 
is  common  to  all  substances,  but  in  doubly  re- 
fractive crystals  is  a  periodio  function  of  the  dif- 
ference of  phase  of  the  two  rays.  A.  W.  Ward 
(London  Royal  Society,  May  9,  1889),  also  ar- 
rives at  the  latter  conclusion.  Chauvin  (Paris 
Academy,  June,  1889^  obtains  similar  results  in 
the  special  case  of  Iceland  spar,  finding  that  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  there  is  simple  rotation, 
and  in  other  directions  rotaticm  accompanied  by 
elliptical  polarization.  The  rotation  chanses 
sense  periodically  and  in  certain  directions  dis- 
appears altogether,  the  elliptic  nolarization  be- 
ing alternately  a  maximum  and  zero  in  these 
directions. 

Lodge's  Leyden  jar  experiments,  described  be- 
low, under  "  Electricity,''  show  that  the  rotatory 
effect  of  an  electric  current  is  practically  instan- 
taneous, at  least  rvhw  oi  a  second,  whereas  Vil- 
lari,  from  experiments  on  a  revolving  glass  drum, 
supposed  it  to  take  from  xhs  to  xiff  second.  The 
results  of  Villari's  experiments  may  have  been 
duo  to  strains  in  the  revolving  glass,  as  is  con- 
cluded by  A.  W.  Ward  (London  Royal  Society, 
0,  1889)  who  repeated  those  experiments. 

Lodge  attempts  to  explain  magnetic  rotation 
by  hysteresis  (9.  v.  under  **  Magnetism  but  A. 
Potior  (Paris  Academy,  April,  1889)  explains  it 
by  assuming  that  at  each  point  of  the  medium 
ponderable  matter  tends  to  oe  carried  along  with 
a  speed  proportional  to  that  of  the  ether  in  a 
light  wave.  Ponderable  material  molecules  in 
the  field  become  mt^ets,  and  being  thus  caused 
to  oscillate  induce  electric  force  in  the  medium. 

Reflection. — Sir  John  Conroy  finds  that  the 
amount  of  light  reflected  by  policed  glass  va- 
ries with  the  method  of  polishing.  After  pol- 
ishing, the  surface  of  fiint  glass  alters  somewhat 
readily ;  that  of  crown  glass  slowly,  the  amount- 
of  reflected  light  decreasing  and  that  of  trans- 
mitted light  increasing.  A  nlm  of  lower  refncU 
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in  -index  appears  to  be  fomed.  Br.  Rnbens 
(Berlin  Fhjslcal  Society,  March  8, 1889)  has  in- 
vestigated the  selective  reflection  of  metals.  He 
finds  that  the  maximum  reflexive  power  for  sil- 
ver is  in  the  red,  and  for  gold  in  the  yellow. 
Copper  reflects  the  blue  and  green  ravs  less  than 
gol<^  bat  increases  rapidly  toward  the  red  and 
then  more  slowly  into  the  infra-red  spectrum. 
The  reflexive  power  of  iron  and  nickel  nses  rap- 
idly at  first  from  the  blue  towani  the  red,  and 
then  more  slowly.  In  the  infra-red  it  ia  not  eo 
high  as  copper  or  silver.  The  dispersions  and 
indices  of  refraction  deduced  from  these  ob^r- 
vations  are  similar  to  those  of  Kundt,  now  to  be 
described. 

Refradum. — In  a  communication  to  the  Prus- 
rian  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  February,  1888, 
Prof.  Kundt  aeacribes  his  successful  construction 
of  minute  prisms  of  seven  metals,  and  his  direct 
measurement  of  their  refraotive  indices.  The 
prisms  were  deposited  electrolytioally  on  plati- 
nized glass  after  several  thousand  trials,  Kmidt's 
results  for  red  light  were : 

ffllTW   ■«  Iran   I  M 

G<4d   -SS  HIekel  S  IT 

Copper   *4S  filsmnth   8-61 

ri»tlDiiiii   l'T6 

The  velocity  of  light  in  these  metals  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  those  numbers,  and  seems 
to  be  proportional  to  their  conductivity  for  heat 
and  electricity.  Dr.  John  Kerr,  of  Glasgow,  has 
continued  liis  researches  on  the  birefringeot  ac- 
titm  of  strained  glass,  finally  nteoifying  l£e  wave 
sorfaoe  in  such  gla^  and  establishing,  among 
other  conclusions,  that  the  velocity  of  light  alon^ 
the  line  of  strain,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  ia  di- 
minished by  compression  and  increased  by  ten- 
sion. 

Photomeiry.—'Shd  ooramittee  of  the  British  As- 
sociation on  a  standard  of  light,  after  testing  six 
classes  of  standards  for  four  years,  recommended, 
in  1888,  the  pentane  lamp  (see  also  Definitions 
under  "  Electricity  ").  J.  Joly  has  devised  a  pho- 
tometer, which  consists  of  two  parallelopipeds 
of  paraffin  in  contact,  placed  between  the  lamps 
to  oe  measured  so  that  the  line  joining  the 
lights  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  junction. 
The  instrument  is  moved  until  the  line  of  di- 
Tldon  is  no  longer  visible,  when  the  relative  in- 
teiisity  is  calculated  from  the  law  of  inverse 
squares.  Drs.  Lummer  and  Brodhun  (Berlin 
Physical  Society,  Doc  28,  1888)  have  invented  a 
photometer  consisting  of  two  right-angled  prisma 
with  their  hypotenuses  in  juxtaposition,  a  drop 
of  Canada  balsam  being  placed  between.  Then 
through  the  drop  the  light  can  pass  in  a  straight 
line,  while  elsewhere  total  refl«;tion  outs  ofF  all 
but  side  light.  The  lights  to  be  compared  nro 
then  placra,  one  behind  and  one  at  the  side  of 
the  compound  prism,  and  observation  is  made 
as  with  Bunsen's  grease-spot  photometer.  As 
the  drop  of  balsam  loses  its  sharp  edges,  the  in- 
ventors produce  the  some 'result  by  grinding  to 
a  slightly  spherical  form  all  of  one  surface  but 
a  spot  in  the  middle.  On  pressing  the  surfaces 
together,  light  passes  directly  only  through  the 
central  spot.  The  sensitiveness  of  this  mstru- 
ment  is  about  1  per  cent  Capt.  William  de  W. 
Abnev  and  Oen.  Festing,  of  the  British  army, 
have  been  able  to  measure  the  relative  amounts 
of  light  reflected  from  colored  and  white  or  black 


surfaces,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  color  pho- 
tometer of  their  invention  (Royal  Society  of 
London,  June,  1888).  In  a  simpler  appamtns 
(Physical  Society,  Nov.  24,  1688),  two  separate 
beams  of  light  throw  shadows  of  a  rod,  one  on  a 
white  and  the  other  on  a  colored  patch.  The 
amount  of  light  falling  on  the  latter  is  varied  by 
a  rotating  disk  with  angular  opening  that  can 
be  altered  while  the  disk  is  in  motion.  When 
the  luminosity^  of  the  patches  appears  the  same, 
a  white  patch  is  substituted  for  the  colored  one, 
and  the  comparison  made  again.  The  ratio  of 
the  size  of  the  angular  openings  in  the  two  cases 
gives  the  relative  luminosity. 

Incandescence.  —  H.  F.  Weber's  experiments 
cast  doubt  on  the  supposed  fact  that  tiie  dull 
red  nys  are  the  earlimt  to  appear  when  a  body 
is  heated  to  incandescence.  He  found  that  car- 
bon, platinum,  gold,  and  iron  give  a  "gray 
glow   at  comparatively  low  temperatures. 

Jnier/erence.-— Lord  Rayleigh  ("  Philosophical 
Magazine,"  August,  1889)  calls  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  achromatic  interference  bands, 
which,  though  known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
treated  of  by  Fox  Talbot,  have  been  lost  sight 
of  in  recent  times.  The  mathematical  theorv 
of  bands  shows  Uiat  they  will  not  be  colored  if 
the  distance  between  the  sources  of  light  pro- 
ducing them  vary  with  the  wave  length.  This 
Lord  Rayleigh  brings  about  by  shutting  ofl  all 
the  spectra  of  a  difEraction  grating  but  one, 
which  is  reflected  at  a  grazing  incidence  from  a 
mirror  whose  plane  passes  through  the  central 
white  spectrum  of  tlu  grating.  The  distance  of 
each  ray  of  the  admitted  spectrum  from  this 
central  image  being  proportional  to  the  wave 
length,  a  succession  ofblack  bands  is  thus  pro- 
duced. In  one  case  1,200  lines  to  the  inch  were 
ebservod,  a  photographic  image  of  which  could 
be  used  as  a  diffraction  grating.  With  a  lens 
instead  of  a  fn^ting  imperfectly  achromatic 
bands  were  obtained. 

Disintearation  by  Ulfra^violet  Rays. — Philip 
K.  Lenard  and  Max  Wolf  (Wiedemann's  "  Anna- 
Icn,"  1889)  find  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  produce 
dust  on  the  surface  of  negatively  electrified 
metals  and  also  on  quartz  and  gypsum.  The 
dust  was  detected  by  the  condensation  method 
of  Aitken,  described  above. 

Radiant  Energy  of  JVomes.— Von  Helmholtz 
(Berlin  Physical  Society,  June  7,  1889)  has  meas- 
ured the  relation  between  the  energy  of  flames 
and  the  amount  of  gas  consumed.  He  finds  that 
there  is  more  luminous  than  non-luminous  ener- 
gy, and  that  the  radiating  power  is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  tempemtare.  His  results  are  con- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  of  Julius  that  the 
products  of  combustion  ore  the  only  criteria  of 
the  amount  of  radiant  energy  of  a  flaine.  The 
author  considers  it  more  economical  to  use  gas 
for  driving  a  dynamo,  which  supplies  an  electric 
glow-lamp,  than  to  bum  the  gas  directly. 

Flmrescetice. — B.  Walter  (Wiedemann's  "  An- 
nalen,"  February,  1889)  finds  that  the  fluores- 
cence of  aquite  concentrated  solution  fMt  fliioree- 
cin  is  zero,  or  infinitely  small.  When  this  solution 
was  diluted  to  Vy,  the  fluorescence  began  to  be 
measurable,  and  it  then  increased  till  the  dilu- 
tion reached  jVtnr.  *'ter  which  it  remained  con- 
stant for  all  degrees  of  dilution  experimented 
with,  the  greatest  being  about  rsrsivvv<  The 
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flaoreeccnce,  both  of  this  substance  and  eosin, 
was  found  to  increase  with  the  temperature. 

Optical  Teaching. — Prof.  Silranus  P.  Thomp- 
son disapprores  of  the  ordinary  division  of  op- 
tics into  geometrical  and  physical,  and  thinks 
that  the  theory  of  lenses,  eto.,  should  be  treated 
from  the  first  by  using  the  idea  of  waves.  He 
has  began  ("  Fhilosojuucal  MaoEKine,"  October, 
1889)  a  series  of  papen  in  illasttation  of  his 
method. 

Electricity.  lU  Nature.  —  Prof.  Oliver  J. 
Lodge,  developing  the  views  of  Michael  Faraday 
and  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  has  presented  whu 
he  considers  the  "  Modem  Views  of  Electricity  " 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  "  Nature,"  bennningin 
October,  1887,  and  since  published  in  book  form 
(London,  1889).  According  to  his  ideas,  electricity 
is  probably  identical  with  the  laminiferons  ether. 
According  to  the  views  of  his  school,  the  phe- 
nomena of  statical  attraction  or  repulsion  are 
due  to  a  state  of  strain  iu  the  dielectric  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  so-called  charged  bodies," 
and  Prof.  Lodge  explains  that  the  ether  may  be 
Urns  strained  while  retaining  the  properties  of 
a  llaid,  because  the  strain  consists  only  in  the 
separation  of  its  positive  and  negative  compo- 
nents. The  phenomena  of  conduction  are  simi- 
larly explained,  the  transfer  of  electric  energy 
in  the  latter  case  taking  place,  according  to  his 
Tiew,  through  the  surrounding  medium,  and  not 
throngh  the  conductor  (see  liouie  of  EUctric 
Force  below).  Magnetic  p>hentmiena  are  ex- 
plained as  the  result  of  vortices  or  whirls  in  the 
ether,  while  waves  in  it  are  identical  with  waves 
of  radiant  heat  and  li^ht;  bnt  these  are  not 
waves  of  mechanical  distortion  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary theory,  but  disturbances  snch  as  take  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  body  tiiat  is  rapid- 
ly charved  and  discharged  (see  above,  under 
"Lig^it").  Prof.Lindemann,howeTer,inthetheoiT 
of  imysical  phenomena  that  has  been  mentioned, 
suggests  that  the  atoms  of  those  bodies  that  we 
call  ^ectrifled  are  merely  vibrating  in  very  much 
shorter  periods  than  those  that  give  rise  to  light 
waves.  An  indefinite  number  of  such  small 
waves  would  impinge  at  once  on  a  molecule,  and 
the  author  shows  mathematically  that  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  bodr  from  which 
they  proceed  were  "  electrified."  As  the  lumin- 
ous and  electrical  vibrations  differ  in  his  view 
onlv  in  frequency,  a  body  should  be  electrified 
by  being  made  to  approach  a  source  of  light  by 
Iwpplers  principle.  This  may  explain  the  eleo- 
triw»tion  of  the  particles  of  a  comet's  taiL  By 
the  same  principle,  a  particle  that  moves  away 
from  a  source  of  electncity  should  appeur  lumin- 
ous, which  may  throw  light  on  the  phenomena 
of  (Teissier  tubes. 

Sources  of  Electricity.  —  A  thermo-magnetio 
generator  was  suggested  in  1869,  before  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Ck)re,  who  proposed 
to  produce  a  changing  magnetic  field  by  heating 
and  cooling  the  iron  core  of  a  coil.  In  August, 
1887,  Thomas  A.  Edison  described  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  a  "  pyromagnetic  generator," 
which  was  the  first  of  such  generators  to  be  act- 
ually constructed.  He  used  eight  horse -shoe 
magnets  in  a  circle,  their  poles  pointing  iaward. 
Between  the  poles  of  each  was  a  roll  of  tciin  lami- 
nated iron  covered  with  asbestos  and  wrapped 
with  wire.  The  apparatus  is  placed  over  a  fur- 


nace from  whose  he^  it  is  pcrtially  protected  by 
a  faalf-disk  of  fire  clay.  This  can  dc  made  to 
revolve,  alternately  heating  and  cooling  eadi 
bundle  of  iron,  with  accompanying  variations  in 
the  magnetic  field,  and  the  cotueqnent  imloctini 
of  a  current  in  the  surrounding  coils  of  wttc 
In  January,  1888,  M.  Meoges  of  tlM  Htfoe  ex- 
hibited several  new  forms  <A  this  kind  of  genn^ 
ator,  the  chief  of  which  oonststed  <rf  a  Gmnme 
ring,  within  which  was  a  stationanr  electxo-m^- 
net  In  the  space  between  the  latter  aod  the 
ring  is  a  zigzag  ribbon  of  iron,  which  is  heated 
at  such  points  as  to  destroy  the  svmmetry  of  the 
lines  of  force.  In  consequence  the  ring  totates, 
generating  corraits  as  in  an  ordinarj  drnama. 
Ferdinand  Braun,  in  the  Berichte  der  Beiliner 
Akademie(18^deflcribe6  experiments  that  show 
that  when  a  nickel  ^liral  is  suddenly  pulled  out. 
an  electric  current  is  generated,  and  when  it  is 
compressed  there  is  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  effect  cesses  when  the  wire  is 
annealed.  In  Wiedemann's  "Annalen"  (May- 
September,  1889)  Braun  treats  exhanstiv^j  of 
the  currents  tlius  produced,  whidi  he  pn^ioaesto 
call  deformaiion-atrdmc  (deformation  corrents). 
The  direction  of  the  dilatation  current  (that  pro- 
duced when  the  spiral  is  pulled  out)  in  a  right- 
handed  nickel  spiral  is  opposed  to  the  direction 
of  drawing.  Metals  which  act  in  this  way  Braun 
calls  negative.  If  the  metal  be  magnetized  lon- 
gitudinally, so  that  the  drawn  ena  is  a  south 
pole,  the  conent  is  increased.  The  defonnatkm 
current  is  comparable  in  amount  with  thenno- 
currents,  and  is  slight  in  iron  and  steel.  Brann 
explains  it  by  supposing  that  deformation  alteis 
the  magnetism  of  the  metal,  causing  a  "  mag- 
netic current"  through  it,  and  that  this  cha^e 
of  magnetization  induces  an  dectric  current.  Ot. 
Carl  Xianger  and  Lndwig  Hond  haTo  de^sed 
what  they  call  a  "  dry  gas  battery,"  oonsistine  of  a 

Sorous  diaphragm  of  plaster  of  Paris  soakefTwith 
ilute  sulphuric  acid,  both  sides  covered  with 
perforatea  platinum  leaf,  over  which  is  a  film  of 
platinum  black.  The  diaphragm  is  arranged 
to  form  chambers,  through  which  hydrogen  is 
passed  on  one  side  and  air  on  the  other.  One 
element,  with  an  effective  surface  of  120  square 
inches,  has  an  electromotive  force  of  one  Tolt 
and  a  resistance  of  half  an  ohm.  The  electro- 
motive force  is  decreased  by  transportation  of 
the  acid  from  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  to  the 
other,  bnt  this  effect  is  prevented  by  interchang- 
ing the  gases  from  time  to  time.  Br.  Wolff 
(Berlin  HiTsical  Society,  Feb.  SS,  188^  apfdies 
the  name  of  "  oxygen  elements  "  to  g^vanic  cells 
of  zino,  or  zinc  sulphate  or  chloride,  with  cop- 
per, silver,  or  iron,  oelieving  his  experiments  to 
show  that  the  source  of  current  energy  in  snch 
e^ls  is  due  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
the  metal.  M.  Hein  has  investigated  uie  value 
uf  nuwnesium  as  a  positive  element  in  battoies. 
The  electromotive  force  is  high,  reaching  8'93 
volt  with  a  magnesiuhi-oarbon  couple  in  bichro- 
mate solution,  and  3-98  when  the  magnesium  is 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  disadvantages  are 
the  cost  and  the  high  resistance  of  nuignefiinm 
salts  in  solution. 

(Jhange  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic  CowaU. — 
Between  May  and  August,  1888,  Br.  woTga 
(xore  described,  in  a  scries  of  papen  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  his  ezpennunta  on  the  nunir 
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mum  amount  of  varioos  soluble  substances  re- 
quired to  alter  the  electromotive  force  of  acouple. 
This  he  found  varied  with  the  chemioal  compo- 
sition of  the  liquid,  Uie  kind  of  positive  metal, 
to  a  lexs  degree,  vith  the  kind  of  negative  metal, 
the  temperature,  and  the  kind  of  ^vanometeT 
employed. 

Contact  Meelromoiive  Force. — C.  V.  Burton 
(London  Phyfdcal  Society,  April  28,  1888)  de- 
dnoes  theoretically  the  laws  that  for  snbetancea 
chemioally  inactive  "the  true  contact  K  M.  F. 
is  equal  to  their  Peltier  effect  expressed  in  ab- 
solute measure,"  and  for  substances  without 
Peltier  effect  "  the  K  M.  F.  is  equal  to  the  en- 
ergy of  combination  of  one  electro-chemical 
eqnivalent."  M.  Peltschikoff  (Paris  Academy, 
July  15,  1889)  finds  that  the  contact  electro- 
motive force  of  a  crystal  has  different  values, 
according  as  it  is  taken  on  the  top,  a  face,  or  an 
angle ;  also,  that  if  one  of  two  bodies  is  not  iso- 
tropic (for  mstance,  if  it  has  some  sort  of  sym- 
metry with  respect  to  an  axis),  its  electromotive 
force  of  contact  with  the  other  body  has  the 
same  sort  of  symmetry.  Prof.  Herroun  (London 
Physi<»l  Society,  Jan.  26,  1889)  concludes  that 
the  ptimaiT  factor  in  the  electromotive  force  of 
«  cell  IB  the  relative  heat  of  formation  of  the 
anhydrous  salts  of  the  two  metals,  but  this  may 
be,  and  usually  is,  supplemented  by  the  energy 
due  to  their  hydration  or  solution.  Bis  experi- 
ments have  enabled  him  to  correct  the  reoraved 
values  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  salts. 

Themo-eleetrieiiy. — Herbert  Tomlinson  has 
shown  that  when  part  of  an  iron  circuit  Is 
twisted,  and  the  junction  of  the  twisted  and  im- 
twisted  parts  is  neated,  a  current  passes  from 
the  strained  to  the  unstrained  metal,  which  sud- 
denly increases  in  intensitv  when  a  red  heat  is 
reached.  Similarly,  thongb  hot  iron  is  always 
negative  to  cold  iron,  the  difference  of  potential 
increases  suddenly  at  a  red  heat.  This  conflnns 
the  oonclnnon  tliat  at  a  high  temperature  iron 
undergoes  a  sadden  alteration  in  molecular 
structure  (see  also  ItecaleMenee,  under  "  Heat  **). 
Albert  Campbell  (Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  16, 1888)  shows  that  tin  at  its  melting-point 
undei^}es  a  change  in  its  thermo-electric  prop- 
erties nmilai  to  that  which  takes  place  in  iron 
at  a  high  temperatnre  while  still  solid.  James 
Mouckmon  O^^ndon  Royal  Society,  May  81, 
1886)  finds  that  the  thermo-electrio  prraerties 
of  carbon  are  opposite  below  and  above  xtSO'  C., 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Btie«  wo*. 
1.  Cntmtt  from  oold  to  hot. 
S.  Thernm-electiie  Una  risM. 
8.  Bat«  of  devesM  of  reilit- 

MWB  pir  ohm  dlmlnfahM. 
^  Bsteof  taunua  of  eoeflN 

dent  at  ozpMialoa  In- 


Abm  HO* 
From  hot  to  eo!d. 
Fans. 
I&emMB, 

Daenuaa. 


Tanstoonolidt 


B.  Bato  of  IncnaM  of  spodflo 
luat  Ihlrljr  Kpilar. 

Electrolysis. — W.  Haldane  Gee  and  H.  Holden, 
in  electrolyzing  sulphuric  acid,  find  that  if  the 
current  increue,  the  resistance  also  suddenly 
increases.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  film  at  the 
anode,  formed  probably  of  concentrated  acid. 
W.  Peddie  (Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh)*  from 
experiments  on  the  time-rate  of  increase  of  elec- 
trolytic polarization,  deduces  10~*  centimetre  as 
the  distance  between  the  platinum  and  the  layer 


of  gas  that  is  condensed  on  it.  C.  II.  Draper,  in 
bis  experiments  on  the  polarization  of  platinum 
plates,  concludes  that  the  electromotive  -force 
of  poluizatlon  depends  on  the  current  when 
this  is  below  a  certain  value,  and'  increases  with 
the  current  more  and  more  slowly,  till  finally  an 
increased  current  has  no  further  ^ect. 

I/iphtningand  Lightnitw-Rods. — Observations 
on  lightning,  especially  by  photography,  have 
been  frequent  of  late.  Iii  lightning  pfaotonaiphB, 
what  ^>[iear  to  be  images  of  duk  flosnes  are 
often  noticed  on  the  plate.  The  cause  remains 
in  doubt.  Prof.  Stokes  suggests  that  oxides  of 
nitrogen  in  the  track  of  a  flash  mar  cause  tiie 
phenomenon  by  absorption  of  light.  G.  H, 
Whipple  (London  Ph^ical  Society,  April  13, 
1889)  supposes  it  not  to  be  a  real  phenomenon, 
but  produced,  in  taking  prints  from  the  nega- 
tives, by  Bucoessive  reflection  from  the  reduced 
silver  and  the  glass.  If  this  is  so,  a  "dark  flash" 
should  always  be  parallel  to  a  bright  one.  This 
is  not  always  so,  but  this  may  be  due  to  irre^- 
larity  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  negative. 
Others  think  the  effect  due  to  some  kind  of  re- 
version. For  instance,  A.  W.  Clayden  (London 
Physical  Society.  June  SS,  1889)  supposes  it  duo 
to  exposnre  of  the  plate  to  diffused  ught  from  a 
cloud  just  after  the  flash.  His  expeiimmts  on 
the  photography  of  an  electric  spark  ^ow  that 
this  is  possible.  Photography  seems  to  indicate 
that  several  flashes  often  follow  in  the  same 
path.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  appearance  of 
a  mirror  strudc  in  Prague  on  June  9, 166S,  The 
heated  air  in  the  track  of  one  flash  may  serve  as 
a  conductor  for  the  next.  But  G.  M.  Whipple 
supposes  that  the  photographic  effect  is  due  to 
taking  the  pictures  through  glass  windows,  and 
he  illustrates  his  point  by  so  photographing  a 
chalk  line  on  a  blackboard.  Much  evidence  has 
also  been  collected  on  the  subject  of  globular 
lightning,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  Emitted 
that  it  exists,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  eudy 
authorities,  who  thought  it  mi  optical  illusion. 
Prof,  Oliver  J.  Liodge,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1888,  disagreed 
with  some  received  ideas  about  lightning.  He 
asserted  that  a  lightning  discharge  wilt  often 
fail  to  follow  the  best  oondoctor,  and  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  side-flash,  the  discharge  often 
leaving  the  rod  and  following  a  very  emtio 
path.  According  to  his  views,  there  are  two 
principal  causes  of  obstruction  besides  those 
that  depend  on  the  actual  resistance — first,  the 
direct  effect  of  self-induction  (called  "imped- 
ance" by  Oliver  Heaviside);  and,  second,  the 
faot  that  a  static  discharge  is  rapidly  alternating 
(see  Leyden  Jars).  If  the  alternations  are  rapid 
enough,  the  current  may  be  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  rod,  producing  a  tendency  to  side- 
flash.  For  lightning-rods,  he  coneiders  iron 
better  than  copper,  its  self-induction  being  less, 
although  it  is  magnetic,  perhaps  because  the 
current  passes  only  on  the  outside,  and  hence 
magnetizes  nothing.  He  thinks  rods  should  be 
made  of  great  cuweity  as  well  as  high  conduc- 
tivity, and  theretore  recommends  that  Uie  con- 
ductor beexpanded  over  as  much  space  as  possi- 
ble. This  matter  was  afterward  tne  subject  of 
an  interesting  discussion  in  the  British  Associa- 
tion, where  William  H.  Preece  differed  widely 
from  Prof.  Lodge's  conclusions,  saying  that 
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lightning  does  not  "go  careering  wildly  abont," 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  oscillatory,  and 
that  his  own  experiments  on  the  self-induction 
of  iron  and  copper  showed  that  it  was  greater 
in  the  former.  The  speakers  also  differed  as  to 
the  size  of  the  "  protected  area,"  but  all  agreed 
that  properly  constraoted  rods  are  desirable,  and 
that  thur  number  ^ould  be  greatly  multiplied. 

Leyden  Jan. — The  experiments  of  Lodge  al- 
luded to  above  have  directed  general  attention 
to  Leyden  jars.  He  proves  that  the  discharge  of 
such  condensers  is  oscillatory  by  employing  it 
to  rotate  the  plane  of  polanzatton  in  glass  or 
cat^n  disulphtde.  If  the  beam  of  li^ht  wliich 
passes  during  the  disoha^  be  examined  in  a 
rotating  mirror,  it  appears  like  a  beaded  band. 
In  a  lecture  before  the  Boyal  Institution  (March 
8, 1889),  Prof.  Iiodge  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
period  of  the  oscillatory  discharge  by  adding  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Jar  and  increasing  the  self- 
induction  of  the  circuit  till  a  sound  was  pro- 
duced. A.  Righi,  in  Italy,  experimenting  with 
a  powerful  battery  of  108  jars,  obtained  sparks 
6  metres  long  over  glass  coated  with  zino  fllings, 
and  1  metre  long  over  water.  A  platinum  wire 
8^  metres  long  and  ^  millimetre  in  diameter 
was  instantly  fused  by  the  discharge,  forming  a 
corona  of  incandescent  globules,  and  a  simuar 
wire  1|  metre  loo^  disappeared  entirely,  show- 
ing a  brilliant  white  spark  exactly  the  shape  of 
the  wire.  In  this  case  the  wire  appears  to  be 
first  vaporized,  and  then  the  discharge  passes  by 
the  vapor. 

Conauetivi^, — ^M.  Foeppl  constructed  an  in- 
duction coil  whose  secondary  circuit  is  glass 
tubing  21*3  millimetres  in  internal  diameter. 
This  was  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  which 
showed  no  deflection  when  the  tube  was  ex- 
hausted, even  with  a  current  of  23  amperes  in 
the  primary.  He  concludes  that  the  resistance 
of  such  a  Taciium  as  he  obtained  mast  be  at 
least  8  X  10*  times  that  of  pure  copper.  After- 
ward some  doubts  were  cast  on  this  result  by  a 
second  experiment,  in  which  an  exhausted  tube 
was  surrounded  by  a  solenoid,  through  which  a 
Leyden  jar  was  discha^ed.  Luminous  phe- 
nomena took  place,  but  3L  Foeppl  still  concludes 
that  they  were  not  due  to  conduction.  Carl 
Barus  ("American  Journal  of  Science,"  Hajr, 
18^)  shows  that  a  solid  electrolyte  like  glass  is 
a  better  conductor  of  electricity  when  under 
strain  than  when  free.  The  influence  of  tem- 
perature is  not  marked.  In  Barus's  experiments 
the  temperature  of  the  glass  varied  between  lOO' 
and  360^  C.  W.  H.  Schultze  describes  in  Wiede- 
mann's "  Annalen  '*  experiments  that  show  that 
the  conductivity  of  glass  rises  with  the  tempera- 
tnre.  That  of  mica  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
cleavage  also  rises  at  first,  but  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum, and  then  diminishes  till  at  high  tempera- 
tures it  is  a  better  insulator  than  glass, 

ElwtricUy  in  Gases. — Max  Wolf  (Wiede- 
mann's "  Annalen,"  1889)  finds  that— 

1.  The  electric  force  which  produces  a  dis- 
ruptive discharge  in  a  gas  increases  proportion- 
ally to  the  pressure  between  1  ana  0  atmos- 
pheres. 

2.  The  increase  for  the  simpler  gases  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  mean  path  of  the 
molecule. 

8.  The  increase  is  smaller  in  carbonio  acid. 


4.  One  or  more  dischai^ges  are  necessary  for 
the  gas  to  attain  its  permanent  state  of  resist- 
ance. 

Dr.  Natterer  (Vienna  Academy,  June  21, 1889) 
finds  that  the  sparking  distance  in  gases,  the 
luminosity,  and  the  extension  of  the  elow  at  tbe 
negative  fueotrode  under  diminished  pressure, 
are  all  diaraoteristiQ  for  each  gas  and  are  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  molecule  and 
to  the  molecular  weight  J.  Elster  and  H.  Geitel 
(Vienna  Academy,  Oct.  23, 1888)  have  discovered 
that  electricity  is  excited  in  rarefied  gases  by 
wires  rendered  incaudesoent  by  the  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current. 

EUetric  CVmueeftm.— Prof.  Henry  A.  Row- 
land and  Gary  T.  Hutchinson,  of  Joh'ns  Hopkins 
University,  have  repeated  the  former's  classic 
Berlin  experiment  of  1876  on  the  magnetic  ef- 
fect of  static  electricity  in  motion.  Edward  L. 
Nichols  and  William  S.  Franklin,  of  Cornell 
University,  find  tiiat  the  longitudinal  motion  of 
a  conductor  in  which  a  current  is  flowing  has  no 
effect  on  the  galvanometer  needle.  If  the  car- 
rent  had  been  formed  by  static  electricity,  mov- 
ing more  than  1,000.000,000  metres  a  second, 
they  could  have  detected  such  an  effect. 

Routt  of  £leetric  Foree.--Prot  11.  Holz 
Wiedemann's  "  Annalen,"  Jul^,  1889)  has  exper- 
imented on  the  route  of  electric  force  in  or  near 
a  conductor,  and  thinks  that  it  is  conveyed  not 
by  the  conductor,  but  the  surrounding  die- 
lectric, as  held  by  Heaviside  and  others.  Screens 
of  conducting  material  properly  arranged  around 
the  wire  cut  off  rapidly  alternating  currents, 
though  tlierc  is  no  interruption  in  the  wire  itself. 
Prof.  J.  J,  Thomson  (London  Royal  Society, 
Jan.  17, 1889)  finds  that  the  screening  influence 
of  conducting  disks  depends  on  their  conductiv- 
ity, their  thickness,  and  the  frequency  of  alter- 
nation. Differing  slightly  from  Hertz,  he  holds 
that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  an  electro-dy- 
namic wave  through  a  metallic  conductor  and 
the  surrounding  dielectric  is  the  same,  but  not 
when  the  former  is  a  dilute  electrolyte  or  a  rare 
gas.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  interferences 
and  standing  vibrations,  causing  the  well-known 
strin  of  the  Qeissla:  tube. 

VolatiHtaiion  of  Uleetrodes, — Gaston  Seguy 
("Revue  Internationale  de  I'Electricite ">  finds 
that  when  electrodes  of  various  shapes  are  vola- 
tilized in  vacuum  tubes  the  metal  is  deposited 
on  the  glass  in  a  form  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  electrode  in  a  curious  way,  the  angles  of  one 
figure  being  opposite  the  sides  of  the  other  and 
vice  versa.  No  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
has  been  proposed. 

Induction.— W.  E.  Sumpner  (London  Physi- 
cal Society,  April  14,  1868)  points  out  tliat  the 
terra  "  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a  circuit " 
has  been  applied  to  three  distinct  things — first, 
the  back  E.  M.  F,,  due  to  change  of  current,  di- 
vided by  the  time  rate  of  increase  of  the  current ; 
second,  the  total  induction  divided  by  the  ear- 
rent  ;  and,  third,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  cir- 
cuit dividisd  by  half  the  square  of  the  current. 
These  three  quantities  are  the  same  if  the  medi- 
um be  air,  but  not,  for  instance,  in  iron.  Mr. 
Sumpner  also  showed  that  the  time  taken  to  dis- 
charge a  condenser  through  a  given  resistance  is 
decreased  by  adding  self-induction  to  the  cir- 
cuit, provided  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  is 
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less  than  i  KB*  (whore  K  is  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser  and  fi  the  resistance  of  the  circuit). 
He  thinks  this  may  account  for  some  of  Dr. 
Lodge's  results  in  his  experiments  on  iron  and 
copper,  as  lightning-conductors  (see  LightniM). 

G.  V.  Zenger  (Paris  Academy,  Sept.  2,  1^ 
finds  tiuit  a  copper  sphere  turning  by  torsion 
near  an  electro  magnet  exhibits  peculiar  spiral- 
oid  elliptic  movements,  by  which  ne  attempts  to 
explain  some  planetary  motions. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  in  a  mathematical  pa- 
per before  the  British  Association,  in  1888,  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion,  among  others,  that  when 
currents  are  induced  in  any  way  in  a  solid  com- 
posed of  parts  of  different  conductivity,  there 
must  in  general  be  changing  electrification  over 
each'  interface  between  those  parts  (see  below). 
For  other  interesting  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetic induction  see  under  "Light." 

Action  between  Eleetrodet  in  Fluids. — M. 
Goiiy  communicated,  on  Feb.  20,  1888,  to  the 
Paris  Academy  the  results  at  his  experiments  to 
ascertain  whether  any  attraction  is  exerted  by 
the  free  electricity  that  theory  requires  to  be 
present  on  the  surface  that  separates  two  con- 
ductors of  different  resistance.  He  found  that 
the  forces  that  have  been  referred  to  exist  and 
are  more  considerable  than  could  be  foreseen. 
Sirks,  of  Beventer,  Holland,  has  discovered  that 
when  an  electric  cnrrent  passes  through  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  between  two  electrodes 
whose  bocks  are  varnished,  both  are  pulled 
against  the  po^tive  stream,  the  force  amounting 
to  nearly  one  gramme  per  ampere  and  per  square 
metre. 

Heat  Effects. — Prof.  Eugenio  Semmola,  of 
Italy,  has  verified  for  the  first  time  the  fact  that 
heat  is  generated  when  metallic  points  discharge 
their  electricity.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may 
be  utilized  in  studying  atmospheric  electricity. 
The  laws  that  govern  me  fusion  of  fine  wires  by 
the  electric  current  have  been  investigated  in 
England  by  William  H.  Preece,  Profe.  Ayrton 
and  Perry,  and  Mr.  Cockbam.  For  wires  whose 
diameter  is  less  than  -01  inch,  the  fnsing  cnrrent 
varies  as  the  diameter,  but  for  larger  wires  it  is 

g^ven  by  the  equation  C  =  od  ^  (where  d  is  the 

diameter  and  a  is  a  constant  that  varies  with 
the  metal  that  is  used).  This  has  been  deter- 
mined for  all  metals.  When  a  tin  wire  ap- 
proaches fusion  its  surface  is  covered  with  a 
skin  of  oxide,  which  allows  a  greater  current  to 
flow  before  the  wire  fuses ;  bnt  a  coat  of  sh^lao 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  skin  (see  also 
Jjt^d^n  Jars,  above.)  H.  Cailletet  has  shown 
that  a  cnrrent  that  vonld  fuse  a  wire  under  or- 
dinary pressnre  will  scarcely  make  it  red  hot 
when  the  pressure  is  great.  It  had  already  been 
shown  by  James  T.  Bottomley  that,  conversely, 
a  wire  that  is  dull  at  ordinan;'  pressure  becomes 
incandescent  in  a  vacuum,  van  Aubel,  a  Swiss 
physicist,  finds  that  the  resistance  of  bisranth 
often  increases  with  reduction  of  temperature, 
which  is  the  ease  with  no  other  metal. 

Undulation  accompanying  the  Mecfric  Spark. 
— Dr.  Ernest  H.  Cook  reported  to  the  London 
Physical  Society,  on  June  23,  that  when  sparks 
pa^  between  two  points  placed  above  a  plate  on 
which  is  some  powdered  substance,  the  particles 
arrange  themselves  in  circles  nearly  concentric 


with  the  projection  of  the  line  joining  the  points. 
The  distance  of  the  lines  varies  with  the  mate- 
rial of  the  powders,  the  extremes  being  ^  inch 
with  chalk  and  ^  inch  with  silica.  The  autiior 
offered  no  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

Electric  Apparaiua. — Prol  Nichols,  of  Cornell 
University,  has  constructed  a  standard  of  resist- 
ance on  which  the  influence  of  temperature  be- 
low 100°  C.  is  entirely  imperceptible.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  rod  of  carbon  on  which  a  strip  of  cop- 
per 1  millimetre  wide  is  deposited  electrically  m 
such  proportion  that  the  increase  of  resistance  of 
the  metal  is  balanced  by  the  decrease  of  that  of 
the  carbon. 

A  novel  form  of  oonlomb-meter,  devised  by 
Prof.  George  Forbes,  consists  of  a  ^ral  of  iron 
wire,  above  which  a  set  of  mica  vanes  is  sup- 
ported on  a  delicate  pivot  The  current  heats 
the  wires  and  the  warm  air  rises,  turning  the 
vanes,  whose  revolutions  are  registered  by  a  train 
of  wheels  moving  an  index. 

Dr.  Gore  has  curised  what  he  colls  "  the  voltaic 
balance,"  consisting  of  cells  of  distilled  water, 
zinc,  and  platinum,  connected  oppositely,  in  se- 
ries, with  a  galvanometer.  When  the  opponng 
electromotive  forces  are  equal  there  is  no  move- 
ment of  the  galvanometer  needle,  but  a  very 
slight  chemical  change  in  the  liquid  causes  a  de- 
flection. This  instrument  appears  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  wudc 
solutions,  the  presence  of  soluble  impurities,  etc. 

An  electric  manometer  has  been  devised  hj 
J.  and  P.  Currie  ("  Journal  de  Physique,"  April, 
1889)  on  the  principle  that  the  votnme  and  ^ec- 
triflcation  oi  quartz  are  mutually  dependent. 
Plates  of  quartz  under  pressure  are  connected 
with  a  quadrant  electrometer,  and  are  found  to 
be  sensitive  to  on  alteration  of  preesure  amonnt- 
ing  to  6  grammes.  C.  V.  Boys  (London  Phydcal 
Society,  April  18, 1889)  finds  that  quartz  rods  as 
insulators  are  much  superior  to  the  best  glass. 
A  clean  glass  rod  will  discharge  the  leaves  of  an 
electroscope  in  a  few  seconds,  while  quartz  re- 
tains the  same  for  five  hours,  even  when  the  rod 
is  moistened  with  water.  An  electrical  testing 
bureau  was  opened  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
on  Sept  1,  lw8,  for  the  verification  of  the  ocm- 
stonts  of  instruments  that  change  with  time, 
and  tests  of  batteries,  dynamos,  motors,  etc. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  established  in 
the  United  States,  though  there  are  several  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 

Apvlicationa  of  Eleetrioity. —  The  enormous 
number  of  these  uiot  have  passed  into  the  com- 
mercial stage  can  not  even  be  touched  upon  here. 
Among  those  that  ore  yet  experimental  is  a  new 
system  of  telephonic  communication  between 
trains  in  motion  and  neighboring  stations,  de- 
vised by  P.  Germain,  and  described  to  the  Paris 
Academy  on  April  23.  A  series  of  measurements 
of  the  resistance,  insulation,  and  diffusive  elec- 
tric power  of  ordinary  rails  has  satisfied  the  in- 
ventor that  telephonic  communication  can  be 
carried  on  through  them. 

Definitions  and  Nomenclature. — The  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Electricians  which  met  at 
Paris  in  1889  adopted  the  following  electrical 
definitions : 

The  unit  of  work  is  the  Joule,  equal  to  the  en- 
eT;gy  of  the  heat  produced  in  one  sectmd  byon 
ampere  in  an  ohm. 
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The  unit  of  power  is  the  Watt,  equal  to  one 
Joule  per  Becona. 

The  unit  coefficient  of  induction  is  the  quad- 
rant, equal  to  10*  centimetres. 

The  irequenoy  of  current  alternation  is  the 
number  of  periods  per  second. 

The  eflfectiTe  intensity  of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent is  the  square  root  of  the  mean  square  of  the 
intensity. 

The  effective  E.  M.  F.  is  the  square  root  of  the 
mean  sqiiare  of  the  tarious  E.  M.  F's. 

The  apparenc  resistance  of  such  a  current  is 
the  factor  by  which  the  effective  inteuEity  must 
be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  effective  E.  M.  F. 

The  decimal  candle  is  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  absolute  standard  of  light  adopted  in  1884 
(This  candle  very,  nearly  equals  the  English 
standard  candle).  The  anomaly  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  word  electricity  is  commonly  used 
in  three  different  senses  to  mean  electric  energy, 
electric  cunenL  and  electric  quantity.  The 
word  amberism  has  been  mnnsted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  **  frictional  dectricT^." 

Ma^etism.  Magnetism  of  MeiaU.  — The 
temperature  at  which  nickel  suddenly  begins  to 
lose  its  magnetic  properties,  according  to  Herbert 
TomUnson  (London  Physical  Society,  Feb  25, 
1^),  depends  on  the  magnetizing  force  that  is 
used,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  of 
previous  observations.  Prof.  James  A.  Ewing 
of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  G.  C.  Cowan  (RoytQ 
Society  of  London,  May  17, 1888)  find  that  longi- 
tudinal pull  diminishes  magnetism  in  nickel  to  a 
surprising  degree  under  both  large  and  small 
magnetic  forces,  and  that  the  effects  of  stress  are 
much  less  complex  than  in  iron.  G.  Berson 
^aiia  Academy,  Jan.  14,  1889)  finds  that  shock 
influences  the  permanent  mwnetism  of  nickel  in 
Uie  flame  way  that  it  does  tnat  of  iron.  In  a 
field  of  feeble  intensity  a  bar  of  either  metal  may 
be  permanently  ma^etized  by  shocks.  The  au- 
thor suggests  that  vibrations  of  apparatus  that 
are  f  um^ed  with  permanent  magnets  should  be 
avoided.  Two  pupils  of  Ewin^  and  Cowan,  W. 
and  D.  Low,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  on  Juno  31, 1888,  give  among  other  re- 
sults tiiat  forces  of  from  8.000  to  ISfibO  C.  Q.  S. 
nnits  produce  a  practically  constant  intensity  of 
magnetization,  wnioh  they  suppose  to  be  the  satu- 
ration value.  That  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field 
on  the  electric  resistance  of  bismuth  is  to  in- 
crease it  at  low  temperatures  has  been  discov- 
ered by  the  Swiss  physicist,  Van  AubeL  The 
experiments  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Eiring  (Boyal  Society, 
London,  Nov.  32,  1888)  confirm  the  old  opinion 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  magnetization  of  iron, 
in  opposition  to  other  results  of  his  which 
seemed  to  show  the  contrary.  Using  the  large 
magnet  of  Edinburgh  University,  whose  poles 
terminate  in  bobbins  having  a  cross  section  only 
TiW  >B  large  as  that  of  the  magnet,  he  finds  that 
no  considerable' change  takes  place  in  the  mag- 
netic intensity  of  wrought  iron  when  the  mag- 
netizing force  is  varied  from  2.000  to  30,000  C. 
Q.  S.  units.  It  remains  sensibly  constant  at 
1,700,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  saturation 
value.  That  of  cast  iron  is  1,300,  nickel  from 
S15  to  400.  varying  with  the  amount  of  iron 
present,  and  that  of  cobalt  (with  1'66  per  cent, 
of  iron)  1,800.  P.  Ledeboer  (Paris  Academy,  Jan. 
9^  1688)  finds  that  the  magnetic  permeability  of 


iron  begins  io  decrease  at  C50*  C  and  disappetts 
altogether  at  770°  Dr.  John  Hopkinson  (Lon- 
don Royal  Society.  March  7,  1880)  finds  that  all 
traces  of  ma^etiun  disappear  at  787°  C.  B^ore 
it  reaches  this  temperature,  however,  at  TiT,  its 
permeability  begins  to  increase,  and  oontinoesto 
do  so  up  to  the  ni^er  point,  when  it  suddenly 
drops  (see  Reealtscenee,  under  Heat,"  and  IVr- 
mo-EUctrieiiy).  Paul  Janet  (Puis  Acadosy, 
March,  1889)  has  studied  the  effect  of  tniis- 
versal  magnetization  on  iron  magnets,  nsing  an 
iron.tube  M^hich  could  be  magnetized  longitud- 
inally by  a  helix,  and  transversally  by  a  win 
core.  He  obtained  the  following  results : 

1.  Producing  or  destroying  a  longitndiul 
magnetisation  causes  resiaual  transverse  mag- 
netization to  disappear. 

3.  The  tube  being  transversally  magnetised  to 
its  greatest  extent,  prodncing  or  destroying  a 
longitudinal  magnetization  causes  a  supplement- 
al transversal  magnetbm  which  remains  is  loi^ 
as  the  transversed  magnetizing  fon».  ThisdiS' 
appearing,  producing  or  desm>ying  the  kmgi- 
tndinal  ma^etization  destroys  the  supplemental 
transverse  magnetism. 

The  effect  on  magnetization  of  producing  or 
destroying  a  m^netization  at  right  angles  to  it 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  shock. 

Effeei  ofMoffneiization  on  EUetrie  JUmgtaiux. 
—Gt.  H. Von  ■Wyss(Wiedemftnn'8 "Annalen," Feb- 
ruary, 1889)  concludes  from  his  experiments  that 
the  change  of  electrio  resistance  in  iron  dne  to 
this  cause  is  nearly  proportional  to  that  of  the 
magnetic  momenL  U.  Goldhammer  ("Annalen," 
April,  1889)  finds  that  his  own  experiments  bear 
out  the  law  propounded  byDn  Bois  in  1887.  that 
"  If  physical  changes  depend  on  the  direction  of 
magnetization  tiiey  are  proportional  to  the  ma^ 
netization ;  if  not,  to  the  square  of  the  magneti- 
zation." The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariatioD 
(see  Bslaritation,  under  "  Light ")  is  an  effect  of 
the  first  kind  ;  the  change  of  electric  resistance 
one  of  the  secnnd  kind. 

Syai^vsia. — This  word  is  applied  b^  Prof. 
Ewing  to  the  property  of  iron  l>y  which  that 
metal  is  more  susceptible  to  forces  that  tend  ta 
magnetize  it  more  than  to  those  that  tend  to 
demagneti^  it.  Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lodge  apfdies  it 
to  explain  the  Faraday  and  Hall  effects,  {Rem- 
ising that  it  must  exist  in  other  snbstooces 
than  iron  to  a  far  less  degree.  The  Faraday 
effect  is  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarizatiui 
of  light  by  a  magnetic  field  (see  Poiaritalion. 
under  **  Light ")  and  is  greater  as  the  li^t  patee 
tiirough  a  more  strongly  magnetic  medium.  One 
of  tlie  circular  components  into  which  the  Ii|fat 
vibration  can  be  resolved  wili  a^ree  in  direcuon 
with  the  magnetism  of  the  medium  and  striveto 
magnetize  it  more  (granting  that  light  is  an  dec- 
tro-magnetic  disturbance).  The  other  will  tend 
to  deraa^etize  the  medium.  By  the  propertyrf 
hysteresis  one  component  can  aa  its  won  more 
easUy  than  the  other,  so  that  the  polarixatktB 
plane  is  rotated.  The  "  Hall  effect,"  the  rota- 
tion of  an  electric  current  by  a  magnetic  field, 
is  also  referred  by  Prof.  Lodge  to  hrsteresis  bra 
similar  explanation.  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Hall,  from 
whom  the  effect  takes  its  name,  as  he  wa5  iis 
discoverer,  has  continued  his  measurement  of  it 
in  different  metals,  giving  his  latest  results  for 
cobalt^  nickel,  and  bismuth  in  the  "Amoicu 
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Journal  of  Sdenee"  for  October,  Aim6  Witz 
(Paris  Aoademy,  Jan.  2, 1888,)  says  that  hia  ez- 

perimento  show  the  effect  of  a  magoetio  field  on 
a  magnet  to  be  greater  when  it  acts  to  diminisfa 
than  when  it  tends  to  increase  the  magnetism. 
If  this  is  correct,  -Prof.  Lodge's  explanation  of 
the  effects  just  mentioned  must  fail. 

A.  Fanakadat^  of  Q-lasgow  Unirersilr,  finds 
that  a  large  part  (about  80  per  cent.)  of  the  ener- 
^  inTolred  in  the  hysteresis  is  nsed  to  heat  the 
iron.  Speed  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  hyster- 
esis, soft  iron  taking  in  <X)S5  second  at  least  70  per 
cenL  of  the  magnetization  it  would  hare  when 
subjected  to  the  same  field  for  hours.  Shelford 
Bidwell  (London  Royal  Society,  March  21,  1889) 
finds  that  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  tempued, 
or  when  it  is  magnetized  and  then  demagnetized 
by  means  of  a  coil,  it  is  easier  to  magnetise  it  in 
its  previoua  direction  than  in  the  other.  Its  pre- 
vious north  pole  becomes  again  a  north  pole  When 
tapped,  or  even  under  the  influence  of  a  ray  of 
light.  The  effect  of  light  is  at  first  iostantaoe- 
ou%  and  then  increases  slowly,  which  Mr.  Bid- 
well  explains  by  supposing  the  first  effect  to  be 
due  to  the  radiation  itself,  and  the  second  to 
slow  heating. 

Magnetism  of  (?aaM.— Prot  TBpler,  of  Dres- 
den, has  detennined  that  oxygen  is  the  most 
magnetic  gas,  and  that  air  ana  nitric  oxide  fol- 
low in  order ;  white  nitrogen,  hydrogen^  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  dicodde^  and  nitrons  oxide  are 
diamognetie. 

JMmw  MagntHe  .f^Md^L— Hajor  King,  of  the 
United  States  army  has  constructed  a  mam- 
moth electro-magnet  from  two  Rodman  gnns, 
the  whole  weighing  about  60  tons.  The  arma- 
ture resisted  a  pull  of  10  tons,  and  the  magnet 
created  an  appreciable  field  over  a  large  area, 
stopping  watches  at  great  distances,  ProL  Ste- 
phan,  of  Vienna,  shows  that  to  produce  magnetic 
fields  <A  great  intensity  the  pole  pieces  must  be 
tmncated  cones  whose  generatrices  pass  through 
the  center  of  the  field  and  form  with  the  axis 
an  angle  of  54°  44'.  The  magnitude  of  the  field 
is  then  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  magnet. 
If  the  pole  pieces  are  plane  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  the  maximum  intensity  4«|i  (wbera  |t  is  the 
permeability). 

Dicmagntlim. — P.  Joubin,  (Paris  Academy, 
Ifarch  IS,  1888),  has  discovered  that  there  seem 
to  be  several  states  of  equilibrium  in  diamagnetic 
bodies,  which  result  is  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  theory  by  P.  Duhero.  S,  Hennchser  has 
shown  that  organic  compounds  of  the  fatty-acid 
seri»  are  all  diamagnetic.  For  each  CHi  in  the 
formula  the  molecular  magnetism  increases  (on 
an  average)  by  163-2  (taking  the  molecular  mag- 
netism of  water  equal  to  10).  He  thus  calculates 
the  atomic  magnetisms  of  the  elements,  and  finds 
H=9,  0'=  129,  0"=  17,  C=145-8,  Cl.=382,  etc. 
J.  Parker  ("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  April,  1889) 
shows  theoretically  that  by  moving  a  diamag- 
netic body  near  a  magnet  there  will  oe  a  gain  of 
work  at  a  constant  temperature.  He  concludes 
tliat  one  of  three  things  must  take  place— either, 
1,  there  is  a  creation  of  energy;  9,  the  devel- 
opment of  magnetic  force  is  instantaneous :  or, 
3,  the  work  is  transformed  from'heat,  in  which 
case  Camot's  principle  fails,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  energy  is  possible.  P.  Duhera  (Paris 
Academy,  May  20,  1689)  concludes  from  similar 


considerations  that  the  received  theory  of  dio- 
magnetism  is  wrong,  being  incompatiUe  with 
thermo-dynamical  principles,  and  he  adopts  the 
view  of  Becquerel,  that  diamagnetism  is  not  real, 
but  apparent,  those  bodies  whose  magnetism  is 
less  toan  that  of  the  snrrounding  medlam 
pearing  diamagnetic. 

Ter^ttrial  Magnetism. — Prof,  Edward  Hull 
(London  Royal  Society,  May  16,  1889)  explains 
the  earth's  nmgnetism  oy  supposing  that  beneath 
its  crust  there  is  a  "  magma  '  rich  in  magnetic 
iron  ore.  On  crystallizing  by  cooling  each  crys- 
tal of  this  magma  assum^  a  polar  arrangement, 
L  -Wilson  Swan  has  succeeded  in  causing  a 
Oramme  ring  to  rotate  under  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  thus  forming  a  motor 
whose  permanent  magnet  was  the  earth.  He 
exhibited  bis  machine  to  the  LcmdoD  Boyal  So- 
ciety, Har  8.  1889. 

Magnetic  7A«rnu>^0n«»«.— Researches  on  this 
phenomenon  by  Prof.  Giuseppe  Martinotti  lead 
to  the  general  conclusion  that  heat  is  developed 
when  a  magnetic  body  is  magnetized,  and  toat 
the  heat  is  increased  by  reversing,  or  even  by 
interrupting  the  magnetizing  current.  These 
results  accord  with  modem  theories  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  molecular  polarization.  . 

PUISIOLOeY.  Nervons  System.— Great 
importanoe,  sa^s  M.  O.  Eerv^  attaches  to  M.  Bro- 
ca's  discovery  m  man  of  the  cerebral  convolution 
known  by  his  name,  which  he  found  to  be  absent 
in  aU  animals  below  the  Anthropomorpha,  and 
which  is  fully  developed  in  the  humui  brain, 
while  it  appears  in  the  other  members  of  the 
Older  only  m  a  simple  or  rudimentary  form. 
This  fact  in  itself  ^ves  support  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  intermediate  types,  now  lost,  must  have 
been  interposed  between  man  and  the  still  exist- 
ing forms  of  iho  Anthropomcnpho.  Yet  more 
important  are  the  resolts  yielded  by  reoant 
leeearchee,  which  show  that  the  normal  hu- 
man brain  possesses  a  quadruple  system  of  the 
frontal  convolutions,  due  to  the  doubling  of  the 
binary  frontal  lobes,  while  in  Broca's  convolu- 
tion we  must,  moreover,  recognize  the  origin  and 
function  of  speech  and  memory.  In  the  miero- 
cepholi,  in  idiots,  deaf-mutes,  and  in  all  persons 
of  inferior  intelligence,  this  convolution  is  more 
or  less  atrophied,  espedall;^  within  the  insula  or 
center,  where  it  unites  with  the  other  frontal 
convolutions  near  the  extremity  of  the  olfactmy 
channel. 

The  researches  of  Br.  W.  Hale  White  into  the 
"  Histology  and  Function  of  the  Mammalian  Sym- 
pathetic Ganglia,"  with  the  conclusions  which  he 
drew  from  them,  were  mentioned  in  the  "  Annual 
Cyclopaedia  "  for  1887  (page  671).  They  have  been 
continued ;  and  in  a  later  paper  (**  Journal  of 
Physiology."  July,  1889),  the  author  postulates 
from  the  whole  investigation  that  in  lower  mam- 
mals and  young  human  beings  the  collateral 
ganglia  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  superior  cer- 
ncaJ  and  semilunar),  are  functionally  active,  but 
that  in  monkeys  there  are  evidences  of  the  com- 
menting loss  of  their  function  which  ha»  com- 
pletely disappeared  in  the  human  adult ;  and 
that  in  man  the  function  of  the  lateral  gan^ia 
is  maintained  well  into  adult  life,  and  inoly  De- 
gins  to  disappear  in  old  age, 

A  paper  is  published  in  the  "  Journal  of  Pf^s- 
iolo^    by  Dr.  W.  D.  Halliburton  cooceraing 
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liis  examination  of  cerebro-spinai  fluid,  which 
'wasobtained  from  menin^ocoeles,  or  from  cases  of 
hydrocephalus.  This  fluid  is  distinctlr  different 
in  several  points  from  the  fluids  found  in  the  se- 
rous cavities ;  the  latter  are  present  in  health  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing them  is  mostly  derived  from  cases  of  disease  in 
wuoh  they  are  increased  in  qoantity.  Like  nor- 
mal lympti,  they  are  ttansndations  from  the 
blood,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  diluted 
Uood  plasma.  The  fluid  in  the  cerobro-spinal 
canal  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  that  in  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity,  and 
is  thus  in  an  anatomioallydifferent  situation  from 
the  other  floids ;  and  it  appears  to  be  under  dif- 
ferent mei^ianical  relations  to  Uie  parts  which 
it  bathes,  there  being  enough  of  it  not  only  to 
moisten  the  membrane,  but  even  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pressure.  It  has  special 
characteristics,  and  is  not  merely  dilute  lymph. 
The  analyses  show  that  it  is  poor  in  the  amount 
of  proteid  material  it  contains,  and  that  the 
amount  of  salts  is  approximately  the  same  as  in 
blood  and  lymph.  The  interest  of  the  proteids 
lies  in  tiie  presence  of  albumoses  and  peptones. 
The  inquiry  into  the  presence  of  any  digestive  fer- 
ment to  produce  these,  gave  in  all  cases  a  nega- 
tive result.  The  existence  of  a  reducing  sub- 
stance has  been  a  matter  of  common  observation. 
In  addition  to  not  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, it  is  observed  that  this  substance  has 
no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  that  it  does  not 
give  the  phenyl-hydrazine  test  for  sugar.  The 
author  is  oonvinceid  that  this  substance  is  pyro- 
oatechin.  In  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  peculiariCT  as  regards  saline  constituents  in 
cereoro-spinal  fluid ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  excep- 
tional character  of  the  proteids,  and  in  the  pres- 
enceof  pyrocatechin,thaC  it  stands  clearlymarked 
off  fnun  serous  or  Ivmph-like  fluids. 

Besearches  have  oeen  pursued  by  Prof.  Preyer 
on  reflexes  of  the  embryo,  with  many  classes  of 
animals.  Of  all  these,  birds  are  recommended  as 
most  suitable  for  observation,  because,  with  due 
precaution,  the  development  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual can  be  followed  for  a  considerable  time. 
Birds'  eggs  can  be  incubated  in  a  vann  chamber, 
and,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  shell  and  re- 

E lacing  it  with  a  piece  from  another  egg,  it  will 
B  possible  to  follow  the  daily  development  of 
the  chick  and  to  experiment  upon  it.  As  early 
as  the  ninetieth  hour  of  incubation,  spontaneous 
*'  impulsive  "  movements  may  be  observed,  tak- 
ing place  apparently  without  any  external  stimu- 
lus as  a  cause,  and  at  a  time  when  no  muscles  or 
nerves  have  aa  yet  been  developed.  After  the 
ocoamnce  of  these  spontaneous  movements,  and 
at  the  earliest  on  the  fifth  day  of  incubation, 
movements  are  observed  to  result  from  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical 
stimuli.  From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  day 
more  complicated  and  reflex  actions  occur  on  the 
wpiication  of  stimuli,  as,  for  instance,  moTements 
m.  the  eyelids,  beak,  and  limbs;  and  if  the  stim- 
uli are  strong,  reflex  respiratory  movements. 
These  reflexes  make  their  appearance  before  any 
ganglia  have  become  differentiated.  The  author 
considers  himself  justified  in  concluding  from 
this  that  ganglia  are  not  essential  for  the  libera 
tion  of  reRex  actions. 
Dr.  J.  &ose  Bradford  and  Oeorge  ITenry  Lewis, 


student,  have  published  the  results  of  a  research 
undertaken  to  map  out  the  ori^n,  courae,  and 
nature  of  the  renai  nerves,  and  more  particulariy 
to  decide  whether  the  vascular  nerves  are  of 
two  kinds,  vaso-constrictor  and  Taso-dilator,  or 
whether  the  latter  nerves  could  not  be  demoo- 
strated  to  exist  Their  conclusions,  briefly  aunt- 
marized,  are,  that  all  renal  vaso-motor  fibers  Imve 
the  spinal  cord  in  greatest  Bbuudance  frcna  the 
sixth  dorsal  to  the  thirteenth  dorsal  vertArK; 
while  below  this  they  are  found  in  rapidly  di- 
minishing  numbers ;  that  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
vaso-constrictor  and  raso-dilator,  of  which  the 
former  are  the  best  developed ;  that  the  kidney- 
vessels  leoeire  tiieir  nerves  from  all  the  minal 
nerves  included  in  the  series,  but  most  oi  the 
renal  vaso-motor  fibers  are  found  in  the  eleTenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dorsal  nerves.  No  evi- 
dence was  obtained  of  the  existence  of  any  vaso- 
constrictor fibers  for  the  kidney-resscls  in  the 
vagus  nerve.  By  reflex  excitation  it  is  more 
common  to  get  contraction  than  expansion  of 
the  kidney,  but  expansion  is  frequently  obt^ied 
by  the  excitation  of  the  central  eiul  <»  «  poste- 
rior root  of  a  nerve  belonging  to  the  renal  area. 
On  the  other  hand,  exatation  of  the  central  end 
of  an  intercostal  nerve  produces  contraction  of 
the  kidney;  hence  the  expansion  observed  with 
the  central  end  of  a  posterior  root  is  apparently 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  afferent  visco^  nerve- 
fibers.  OcoasinnaUy  reflex  aotion  produces  a 
general  dilatation,  and  then  the  kidney  (although 
its  vessels  share  in  the  dilatation)^  undergoes  pas- 
sive shrinking.  There  is  no  evidence  to  snow 
that  any  decussation  of  the  vaso-motor  fibers  in 
the  splanchnic  occurs. 

Experiments  of  Dr.  Piotrowski  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  conducting  power  of  nerves  and 
their  irritability  have  shown  that  irritability  can 
be  increased  by  the  action  of  cartxilio  acid,  with- 
out the  conducting  power  being  simultaneously 
affected ;  that  b^  means  of  alcohol  vapor  irrita- 
bility mav  be  mcreased  while  the  conducting 
power  is  diminished;  and  that  nerves  possess 
considerable  transverse  irritability. 

Dis.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  F.  Ootch  haw 
determined  that  the  electrical  organ  in  the  skate 
corresponds  in  structure  and  function  with  the 
electncal  organs  of  other  fishes.  Its  electro- 
motive elements  are  arranged  in  series  after  the 
ntiwner  of  a  voltaic  pile,  so  that  the  effects  of 
excitation  increase  proportionally  to  the  number 
of  elements  in  series  which  are  brouj^t  into  ac- 
tion. The  observations  of  Prof.  Fritsch  on  tl» 
torpedo  have  confirmed  the  findings  of  Wagner 
and  Kemok,  that  each  plate  consists  of  twolayei^ 
one  dorsal  and  one  ventral ;  that  the  nerves  an 
attached  to  the  plate  from  the  under  side,  and 
are  distributed  in  branches  over  it ;  and  that  the 
under  surface  of  the  plate  is  dotted  ;  and  have 
added  several  parti(nilars  respecting  detaUs  of 
the  structure. 

ClnnlatlOB.— The  studies  of  Drs.  W.  D.  Halli- 
bnrton  and  W.  M.  Friend  on  the  "  stromata  "  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood— or  the  colorless, 
less  soluble  part  which  is  left  after  the  pigment 
is  dissolved  out — have  consisted  largely  in  eon- 
firming  the  res'ilts  of  previous  obeervers.  For- 
mer researches  have  been  directed  in  two  tines : 
one  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  proteid,  and 
the  other  with  the  presence  of  fibrin  fermoit 
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in  the  BtmniAtB.  These  ue  so  collated  hy  the 
authon  as  to  show  that  the  two  questions  are 
really  one.  The  opinion  of  Hoppe-Seyler  that 
the  corpuscles  are  not  composed  of  protoplasm 
iuflltratud  with  piement,  as  has  generally  been 
held,  but  that  in  them  pigment  replaces  proto- 
plasm to  a  great  extent,  is  supported  by  their 
observations.  The  mammalian  red  corpuscle  is 
declared  not  to  be  a  cell  in  the  strictly  morpho- 
loffical  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  no  nucleus. 
It  is  also  not  a  cell  in  the  chemical  sense,  for 
nudeitt  is  absent,  and  the  only  proteid  present 
of  the  four  normally  existing  in  typical  cells  is 
cell-globulin, '  and  this  exists  in  the  stroma  in 
small  quantities  only.  The  flbrinoplastic  action 
of  this  proteid  is  found  to  be  really  the  action  of 
flbrin-femieiit,  with  which  oell-globnlin  is  sop* 
posed  to  be  identical  The  question  whether  the 
red  corpuscles  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
fibrin  in  coagulation  as  it  usually  oocars  in  shed 
blood  is  still  to  be  answered. 

Experiments  by  Dr.  Krieager,  of  Dorpat,  to 
determine  whether  the  amount  of  hsmoglo- 
bin  contained  in  the  splenic  artery  is  greater 
than  that  in  the  splenic  vein,  showed  an  excess  in 
the  vein.  The  author  therefore  eondnded  that 
hnmoglobin  is  actually  formed  in  the  spleen. 
The  nsults  are  consistent  with  those  obtained 
by  different  methods  by  Drs.  Malarsez  and  Picard 
in  Prance,  and  Drs.  Pashiatin  and  Vinogradoff 
in  Russia. 

Investigations  have  been  made  by  J.  R.  Oreen 
on  tiie  part  which  is  taken  by  calcium  sulphate 
in  promoting  coagulation  of  the  blood.  By  itself 
this  salt  can  not  cause  clotting  in  a  plasma  which 
cental  no  ferment,  but  when  the  latter  body  is 
present  it  causes  the  action  to' be  accelerated. 
Experiments  to  determine  whether  it  acts  by 
liberating  or  developing  the  ferment  from  some 
antecedent  condition — that  is,  by  converting  zy- 
moten  into  ferment — gave  a  nwitive  answer. 

Observations  have  been  made  dt  Prof.  Kobert. 
of  Dorpat,  on  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
fluid  cirealating  through  an  organ  or  isolated 
part  of  the  body  in  different  animals,  the  experi- 
menta  having  been  performed  chiefly  on  the  kid- 
ney. After  its  Tcmoval  from  the  body  of  the 
animal,  the  organ  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
88"  C,  and  the  blood,  which  was  always  obtained 
from  the  same  animal,  was  maintained  at  the 
same  temperature.  A  solution  of  the  drug  to 
be  used  was  mixed  with  the  blood.  Solutions  of 
salts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the- 
urine  caused  hardly  any  effect  on  the  blood-ves- 
sels except  those  of  thu  kidney,  where  their  in- 
fluence was  obvious.  The  author  was  able  to 
classify  his  results  under  three  headings,  which 
are — 1,  those  drugs  which  do  not  pfwsess  a  dis- 
tinct or  evident  inflnence  upon  the  blood-ve>«sels, 
among  which  are  alcohol,  chloroform,  caffeine, 
strycmitne,  nicotine,  antipyrine,  and  chloride, 
bromide,  io«iide,  andsulphateof  sodium ;  3,  those 
which  widen  the  blood-vessels  are  ctirare,  carbon- 
ates of  lithium  and  sodium,  nitrate  of  potassium, 
nitrite  of  amyl.  paraldehyde,  ethereal  oils,  chloral 
hydrate,  mofphtn,  and  atropin  ;  3,  those  which 
narrow  the  vessels  are  muscarin,  physostigmatin, 
veratrin,  scillain,  convallamarin,  dij^italin.  and 
belleborin.  The  effect  of  the  digitalis  group 
was  found  to  be  quite  marked  in  cases  where  the 
kidney  was  allowed  to  cool  first,  and  when  expos- 
TOL.  xzn. — is  A 


ure  tor  fifty  hours  In  the  summer  months  had 
been  allowed.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the 
effect  is  only  on  muscular  fiber.  Alcohol  and 
chloroform  are  rendered  prominent  in  not  hav- 
ing any  appreciable  effect  on  the  vessels,  at  least 
by  this  method  of  experimentation. 

Hitherto,  although  most  physiologists  have 
considered  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  probably 
possessed  a  system  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  no  di- 
rect experimental  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  system  has  been  obtained.  In  investigating 
this  subject,  Drs.  J.  Rose  Bradford  and  H.  Per- 
ry Dean  adopted  as  the  most  reliable  method 
the  excitation  one  by  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  with  observation  of  the  effects  of 
such  stimulation  on  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
blood-pTeasQies  simnltaneooaly,  Hie  results  of 
the  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
mechanism  in  the  medulla  oblongata  stimnla- 
tion  of  which  causes  a  contraction  of  the  pu^ 
monary  vessels,  and  that  in  certain  dorsal  nerrea 
there  are  vaso-constrictor  fibers  passing  to  the 
pulmonary  - vessels.  The  experiments  are  con- 
tinued. 

A  new  instrument  for  registering  pulse-beats 
and  blood-pressure  has  been  deviMd  hj  Prof. 
Henry  Sewi^  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  calls  it  the  Tympanic  Kynograph.  It  con- 
sists of  a  support  carrying  adjusting  screws  and 
the  registering  lever,  and  a  brass  tube  bearing 
at  one  endaflattened bell, whose  mouth  is  closed 
by  an  imitation  tympanic  membrane  with  the 
convex  surface  outww<d.  When  it  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  experiment,  the  tympanum  is  re- 
moved from  its  support,  filled  with  diluted  alco- 
hol, and  then  connected  with  the  tube  by  which 
attachment  is  to  be  made  with  the  arterr,  after 
which  it  is  returned  to  its  support  and  clamped 
in  position.  The  author  claims  for  it:  that  it 
is  delicate  and  accurate  in  its  action,  and  has 
an  almost  unlimited  range  of  operation ;  that  it 
records  at  once  not  only  the  form  of  the  pulse- 
wave,  bnt  the  value  of  the  blood -pressure  as 
well;  and  that  it  is  imequaled  for  convenience 
of  manipulation. 

Besplration. — The  cause  of  the  rhvthmio 
activity  of  the  respiratory  center  is  not  fcnown. 
It  does  not  reside  in  the  vagus  nerves,  although 
they  play  an  important  part  in  the  regulation  of 
breathing,  for  it  can  go  on,  in  a  modified  form, 
after  they  have  been  divided,  and  even  after  still 
more  important  separations  have  been  made. 
The  stimulus  that  keeps  it  up  is  not  of  a  rhyth- 
mic nature  ;  and  the  difBculty  is  presented  of  a 
continuous  stimulus  producing  discontinuous 
activity  in  the  organ  on  which  it  acts.  Postu- 
lating,' however,  a  primitive  rhythmic  activity 
in  the  re^nratory  center,  Mr.  Henry  Head  has 
attempted  a  study  of  the  modifications  which  it 
undergoes,  under  the  influence  of  stimuli  pro- 
duced by  alterations  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs. 
Inspiratory  activity  ceases  as  soon  as  the  lungs 
are  inflated,  and  a  pause  occurs,  during  which 
the  rhythm  of  the  center  is  in  abeyance,  and  the 
respiratory  muscles  are  relaxed.  Collapse  of  the 
muscles  also  abolishes  rhythmic  breatning,  but 
the  inspiratory  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  strong 
tonic  contraction.  In  both  cases  suppression  b 
induced  by  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs, 
but  rhythmic  breathin;?  is  finally  resnraed,  al- 
though the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  not  again 
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changed.  Iloneo  it  is  concluded  tlist  the  nenr- 
ous  mechanism  of  respiration  has  tbe  power  of 

adapting  itself  to  any  rotame  which  the  Inn'gs 
may  permanently  assume.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  adaptation  is  due  to  some  change  in  the 
center  rather  than  to  exhaustion  of  tbe  po- 
ripheml  mechanism.  The  nature  and  exteut  of 
the  influence  produced  bva  certain  volume  of 
the  lungs  depend  upon  tlie  actual  volume  and 
on  its  mation  to  the  total  volume  to  whitdi  tbe 
centerhas  become  adapted,  .An  inhibitory  stimu- 
lus appears  to  diminish  the  insi>iratory  energy 
expended  by  the  center,  and  also  in  some  war  to 
increase  its  potential  inspiratory  energy.  Rea- 
sons are  ^veii  for  supposing  that  collapse  of  the 
lungs  below  the  normal  volume  produces  an  in- 
hibitory stimulus,  and  that  this  is  the  true  com- 
plement of  the  inhibitory  stimulus  caused  by 
their  dilatation.  Both  stimuli  t«nd  indirectly  to 
Increase  the  irritability  of  the  center  for  the  an- 
tagonistic stimulus,  and  thus  adaptation  to  either 
form  of  stimulus  must  ultimately  take  place. 
When  adaptation  is  complete,  rhj'tfaiQic  respira- 
tion will  begin  again,  but  contlouance  of  the 
stimulus  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibri- 
um of  the  center;  for  its  sudden  removal  at 
once  throws  the  center  into  the  opposite  form 
of  activity  without  the  intervention  of  any  an- 
togonistic  stimulus.  The  vagi  are  found  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  center  during  normal  breathing 
the  two  effects  of  checking  each  inspiratory 
contraction  when  it  has  reached  acertain  height, 
and  of  increasing  the  in^lmtor^  vitality  ot  the 
center.  Bemovu  of  them  will  increase  the  in- 
spiratory contraction,  and  will  set  free  the 
ffreuter  part  of  the  inspiratory  energy  stored  up 
in  the  respiratory  center  under  the  influence  of 
inhibition. 

Digestlre  System. — In  the  account  of  his 
studies  of  "  The  Histology  of  the  Mucous  Sali- 
vary Olands,  and  the  Behavior  of  their  Mucous 
Constituents,"  Dr.  J,  N.  Ijangley  deals  with  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  fresh  and  of  the 
hardened  gland,  the  various  bodies  that  can  be 
seen  in  saliva,  the  clianges  that  take  place  in  the 
gland  -  cells  during  secretion,  the  nature  of  the 
aemilune^Us,  and  the  nature  of  the  mucous 
substance  in  the  gland  and  in  saliva.  Wlien  a 
thin  section  of  fresh  gland  is  examined  without 
the  addition  of  fluid,  all  the  alveoli  have  a 
ground-jjlHss  or  irregularly  granuUr  appearance, 
but  distinct  separate  granules  are  not  seen.  As 
the  granules  form  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
mucous  cells,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  mu- 
cous in  nature,  and  this  is  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally. The  behavior  of  the  mucous  cells 
uiider  preparation  and  with  various  reagents  is 
described  in  detail.  If  a  gland  Is  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  body  for  a  day  after  death,  it  becomes 
firmer ;  and,  when  cut  across,  the  exposed  surface 
is  more  viscid  than  it  is  in  a  fresh  gland.  Fur- 
ther studies  were  made  of  the  mucous  cells 
which  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes  and 
skin  of  various  animals  and  of  cells  in  many 
other  positions;  and  the  author's  conclusion  u 
that  no  common  account  Is  possible  for  them  all. 
He  sujKests,  as  the  most  general  description 
applicaUe  to  them,  that  originally  protoplasmic 
cells  containing  proteid  granules  form  spheres 
of  mucous  substance,  which  may  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  tbe  coll  or  leave  free  a  basal  portion. 


^Hie  spheres  differ  in  thdr  chemical  dnzusten; 
BO  that  they  may  be  mora  Rtractive  thu  the 
cell-substwaoe,  or  become  so  on  treatment  with 
salt  solutions ;  or  they  may  be  of  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  cell-sab- 
stance,  and  remain  so  on  treatment  with  salt 
solutions.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  spheres 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  finely  gnmnlar 
protoplasm  and  run  together,  so  that  the  proto- 
plasm is  there  presuit  as  a  network  runnine 
through  the  mass  of  mucin.  The  amount  <x 
protoplasm  left  as  a  network  vari»  in  different 
cases,  and  it  may  be  nearly,  and  possibly  entirelv, 
absent  from  the  luminar  portion*  of  the  cells. 
In  other  cases  the  spheres  increase  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cell  -  substance,  without  nmning 
together,  so  that  they  arc  separated  from  one 
another  for  the  most  part  by  fluid  and  not  by 
cell-substance. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Langlev's  latest  published  paper  on 
the  phvsiology  of  the  salivary  seeretion  relates  to 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  cerebral  secretory 
nerves  npon  the  amount  of  saliva  obtained  by 
stimulf^ing  the  sympathetic  nerve.  It  is  found 
that  stimulation  of  tbe  cerebral  nerve  of  either 
the  submaxillary,  the  sublin^;ual,  or  the  parotid 
gland,  increases 'the  irritability  of  the  gland  to 
impulses  reaching  it  by  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Investigations  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Rappopert,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  tend  to  show  that  tbe  di^stive  func- 
tions of  the  gastric  juice  are  materially  affected 
by  sleep.  The  quantity  of  the  gastric  fluid 
seoretea  during  sleep  was  shown  to  oe  much  leas 
than  that  secreted  during  waking  hours;  tho 
chloride  of  sodium  and  the  hydrochloric  acid 
were  diminished ;  but  the  secretion  of  pepsin  did 
not  seem  to  be  inuch  affected.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  digestive  power  of  gastric  juice  secreted 
during  sleep  was  lower  than  that  secreted  during 
waking  hours.  No  idteration  of  tbe  rennet  fer- 
mentation was  demonstrated  during  sleea 

Experiments  by  Sidnejr  Martin  and  JDawaon 
Williams  show  that  if  pig's  bile  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  starch  with  pancreatio  extract,  tbe 
rapidity  of  the  digestion  is  greater  than  without 
the  bile,  it  being  increased  with  the  addition  of 
quantities  up  to  7  per  cent,  of  dried  bile— which 
are  equivalent  to  at  least  80  per  cent  of  fresh 
bile.  It  was  found  that  this  property  of  the  bale 
depends  on  the  bile  sidts  (hyc^tycoc^late  at 
sodium).  The  change  into  dextnne  and  into 
sugar  were  both  hastened ;  and  the  dextrine  and 
«ugar  formed  when  bile-salts  were  present  was 
one  flfth  more  than  when  they  were  absent 

Drs.  T.  W.  Shore  and  U.  'L.  Jones  have  at- 
tempted, by  examining  a  series  of  forma,  to 
trace  the  steps  in  evolution  between  the  un- 
doubtedly tubular  liver  of  the  lower  vertebrates 
and  the  apparently  parenchymatous  arrangement 
which  constitutes  the  proper  tissue  of  the  lobule 
of  the  liver  of  the  mammal.  They  find  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  any  type  of  vertebrates  that  the 
gland-tissue  of  the  liver  is,  when  fully  formed, 
anything  other  than  an  anastomosing  network  of 
tuDules ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  change 
of  plan  as  we  ascend  the  vertebrate  scale,  or  that 
the  network  has  been  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
originally  distinct  tubules;  that  the  liver  is 
originally  a  solid  mass  of  cells  which  has  be- 
come penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  and  thus 
divided  into  a  network  of  anastomoang  <^liii- 
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den ;  and  that  its  peonliarities  in  diCFerent  types 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  blood-channels 
have  penetrated  and  subdivided  it.  The  special 
characters  of  the  mammalian  liver  are  explained 
hj  a  greater  penetration  of  blood-vesseU  between 
the  secreting  cells,  with  their  subsequent  arrange- 
ment  around  foci  of  exit  for  blood ;  and  by  a 
coincident  growth  of  connective  tissue  along  the 
portal  branches  so  as  to  map  out  the  organ  into 
lobulea,  a  process  which  in  different  mammals 
has  attained  to  Tarrin?  degrees  of  perfection. 

The  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  man  in  which 
accurate  observations  have  been  made  in  res[)ect 
to  the  amount  of  secretion  and  the  chumical 
coiu^itution  of  the  bile,  and  the  variations,  if 
any,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  flow,  have  been  few ; 
for  complications  luve  usually  been  present  that 
have  detracted  from  the  phy^ologlcal  value  of 
the  study.  The  observations  of  Drs.  S.  Monekton 
Copeman  and  W.  B.  Winston  in  a  case  in  which  ■ 
apparently  no  such  sources  of  error  were  present, 
have  therefore  considerable  value.  From  them 
the  results  are  deduced  that  the  normal  amount 
of  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  is  about  forty-eight 
ounces  or  two  and  a  half  pints  a  day  in  a  roan  of 
twelve  stone ;  that  the  rate  of  flow  varies  in  ao' 
eordance  with  tiie  time  of  digestion  of  food,  there 
being  a  rise  between  one  and  two  hours  after  a 
meal,  and  the  secretion  not  bein^  continuous  but 
marked  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  bile- 
ducts;  that  the  color  of  the  bile  in  man  is  prob- 
ably always  olive-^reen,  biliverdin  uid  bili- 
rubin being  the  pigments  present  in  greatest 
quantity ;  that  the  amount  of  solids  present  is 
normally  about  10  per  cent.,  the  percenta^  being 
keptup bya  continnous  reabsorption of  bile-salts 
from  the  intestine,  following  on  their  secretion ; 
that  bile  is  necessary  to  the  assimilation  of  fata, 
but  not  absolutely  so,  although  doubtless  ot  use, 
for  that  of  proteids.  Its  purgative  action  is 
more  than  doubtful ;  that  the  bile  has  no  anti- 
septic action,  ^thoug^  it  is  able  to  a  small  ex- 
tent to  cratrol  putrefactive  changes ;  and  that 
steroobilin  is  probably  formed  by  reduction  of 
the  bile-piements  in  the  intestine,  but  urobilin 
appears  to  be  formed  in  the  liver,  together  with 
the  bile-pigments,  by  a  slight  change  of  meta- 
bolism. 

Nutrition.— Dr.  Klemperer  has  described  his 
experiments  in  determining  the  proteid  needs  of 
the  animal  economy  in  health  and  in  certain  path- 
ological conditions,  particularly  with  reference 
to  Volt's  estimate  that  the  human  body  in  health 
requires  daily  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grammes.  He  bad  endeavored,  work- 
ing from  ike  clinical  point  of  view,  to  find  whether 
an  incrMsed  proteid  metabolism  can  be  prevented 
or  dimini^iied  by  an  increased  ingestion  of  car^ 
bohydrates  or  tats.  He  carried  out  experiments 
on  the  nutrition  of  two  healthy  persons,  in  which 
the  daily  dose  of  proteids  was  considerably  di- 
minished, while  in  compensation  larger  quanti- 
ties of  fats,  sugar,  and  alcohol  were  administered. 
The  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  was  constantly 
less  in  amount  than  that  taken  in  the  food,  thus 
showing  that  healthy,  active  men  can  be  fed  with 
latgdy  diminished  amounts  of  proteid  without 
the  occnrrenee  of  any  destructive  metabolism  of 
their  tissue-proteids.  He  next  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate whether,  in  diseases  which  are  charac- 
terized by  an  abnormally  large  breaking  down 


of  tissiie-proteids,  this  increased  nitrogenous 
metabolism  could  be  lessened  by  the  ingestion  ot 
an  increased  quantity  of  i(on-nitrogenons  food. 
Experiments  were  made,  in  some  diseases  upon 
animals,  and  in  others  upon  the  human  subject ; 
and  the  results  were  obtained  which  correspond 
to  the  sup[iosition  under  which  the  experiments 
were  started.  A  considerable  reduction  of  the 
nitrogen  expelled  in  the  urine  was  observed  when 
only  modente  quantities  of  proteids  were  given, 
while  inoreasea  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  fats, 
and  alcohol  were  administered. 

Dr.  Sauennann  has  read  a  paper  in  the  Physio- 
logical Society  on  the  effect  of  feeding  young 
birds  with  cayenne  pepper  in  impartinf;  a  ruddy 
color  to  their  plumacfe.  The  effect  appears  only 
when  the  pepper  is  fed  to  the  birds  before  they 
molt,  and  is  facilitated  by  moisture.  Some  of 
the  constituents  of  the  pepper,  as  piperin  and  the 
red  coloring  matter  alone,  are  inactive.  It  is 
rather  the  triolein,  which  occurs  in  the  pepper  in 
large  quantities,  together  with  the  characteristic 
pigment,  which  brings  about  the  change  of  color 
by  holding  the  red  pigment  of  the  pepper  in  solu- 
tion. Qlycerine  may  be  used  instead  of  triolein 
to  bring  about  the  same  result  The  red  pig- 
ment of  the  pepper  is  also  stored  up  in  the  eg^ 
yolk.  The  nrst  appearance  of  the  pigment  m 
the  yolk  may  be  observed  as  a  colored  ring  four 
days  after  the  commencement  of  feeding  with 
the  pigment  dissolved  in  fat ;  after  a  further  two 
days'  feeding  the  whole  yolk  is  colored. 

The  distribution  and  significance  of  iron  in 
the  animal  organism  have  been  studied  by  Schnei- 
der, who  was  able  to  find  that  substance  in  great- 
er or  less  quantity  in  the  cell  protoplasm  and 
nucleus  of  all  classes  of  animals,  while  the  liver 
and  spleen  were  tho  organs  in  which  its  occur- 
rence was  most  marked.  The  connective  tissues 
were  very  rich  in  iron,  and  it  was  found  with 
similar  constancy  in  the  cuticular  layers  and 
quite  coMtantly  in  the  extreme  tips  of  fishes' 
teeth.  The  more  the  author  extended  his  inves- 
tigations over  the  most  widely  differing  clasees  of 
animals,  whether  on  land,  or  in  fresh  water,  or  in 
the  sea,  and  the  more  widely  different  were  tho 
organs  he  examined,  by  so  much  the  more  was  it 
seen  that  iron  is  universally  present  in  the  ani- 
mal organism.  Its  importance  is  pre-eminently 
physiological. 

An  account  of  his  researches  on  the  formation 
of  the  Ix>ny  layer  of  the  skin  has  been  fplven  by 
Dr.  Blaschko,  of  Berlin.  They  indicate  that  the 
Malpighian  layer  is  formed  of  polvgonal  cells, 
which  are  pierced  by  so  considerable  a  number 
of  fltwrs  that  the  cefl-substance  of  each  consists 
of  a  network  of  fibers.  These  fibers  pass  through 
two  or  three  cells  in  succession,  thus  uniting  than 
one  to  the  other;  between  fbem.  and  external  to 
the  cells,  is  found  the  intercellular  fluid,  and 
similarly  a  fluid  substance  in  the  interior  of  the 
cells.  The  growth  of  the  bony  layer  begins  in 
the  airatum  granviomm,  with  the  appearance  of 
Waldeyer's  kerato-hyalin  granules  in  the  fiber; 
these  granules  then  bieoome  larger,  and  the  fibers 
disappear.  In  the  stratum  eomeum  fibers  again 
make  their  appearance  in  the  dried  cells,  which 
have  now  lost  the  nucleus  they  possessed  when 
th^  formed  part  of  the  Malpifffiisn  layer. 

The  investigations  by  Drs.  C.  §.  Sherrington  and 
C  A.  !Kdlanoe,  of  the  formation  of  scar  tissue, 
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were  oarried  oa  1»  determine  wfael^er  the  color- 
lees  oorpusclefl  of  the  blood,  which  are  known  to 
be  capable  of  passing  from  the  vesseU  into  the 
interrasculaf  ti8.sue,  are  also  the  sources  of  iha 
new  tissue  which  the  inflammatory  processes  may 
produce.  Cohnhoim  had  made  a  positive  aflttrm- 
ative  reply  to  this  question,  and  held  steadfastly 
that  the  colorless  corpuscles  which  wander  from 
the  blood-vessels  into  an  area  of  inflammation 
were  not  only  the  scarce  of  pus  when  pus-cells 
appeared,  but  were  the  formative  cells  for  the 
new  tissue  if  any  new  tissue  was  formed.  Zeie^ 
ler's  conclusions  were  of  a  similar  character,  while 
other  authors  have  disputed  them.  The  present 
authors,  having  determined  to  repeat  ffiegler's 
experiments,  studied  the  question  of  the  capacity 
of  leneooytes  to  produce  a  flbroos  connective  tis- 
sue. In  'most  points  the  observations  confirmed 
the  origin^  ones  of  Ziegler.  But  an  important 
disagreement  was  noticed,  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  present  experiments  there  were  in  the  tissue 
plasma  of  a  part  subjected  to  irritation  two  kinds 
of  cell :  namely,  leucocytes  indistinguishable  from 
and  probably  identical  with  the  colorless  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood ;  and  plasma  corpuscles,  cell 
elements  proper  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
part  offended.  The  cell  believed  to  play  the 
only  actively  constructive  part  in  all  the  ener- 
getic upbuilding  of  new  tissue  is  the  plasma-cell, 
a  corpuscle  absolutely  distinct  from  the  color- 
less corpuscle  of  the  blood.  These  free  cells 
seemed  to  exist  in  small  number  in  the  tissue 
plasma  even  under  normal  circumstances ;  and 
where  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  pro- 
liferating, as  within  an  inflamed  area,  they  were 
enormously  more  numeroos.  Out  of  them,  in 
the  experiments  arose  the  permanent  or  inflam- 
matory membranes  that  wore  formed.  The  col- 
orless blood-cells  that  may  have  entwed  along 
with  them  had  no  pemuuienoe  of  poewasion ;  and 
no  support  was  given  by  the  observations  to 
Cohnheim's  view  of  the  genesis  of  cicatricial  tis- 
sue from  leucocytes, 

Masenlar  System. — The  views  of  different 
observers  upon  the  nature  of  tbe  coloring  mat- 
ter of  muscle  varv.  Kdlliker  described  it  in  1860. 
Valenciennes  and  Fr^my  ascribed  it  to  a  pecul- 
iar substance,  which  in  the  trout  they  called  sal- 
monio  acid.  £uhnd  regarded  it  as  identical  with 
hnmoglobin.  Emkenberg  and  Wagner  withrho- 
dophan&  HacMunn  has  recently  sought  to  show 
that  the  tissues  of  manv  vertebrates  and  inverte- 
brates contain  a  special  coloring  matter  which  he 
names  histohaematin.  having  a  spectrum  closely 
resembling  that  of  htemochromogen,  while  the 
muscles  contain  a  special  coloring  matter  named 
myohiematin,  with  a  peculiar  spectrum.  Lnd- 
wig  Levy  has  concluded  that  MacMunn's  myo- 
hiematin is  not  a  coloring  matter  proper  to  mus- 
cle, but  is  a  product  of  the  disintegration  of  hio- 
moglobln,  and  identical  with  h^mochromogcn. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  that 
there  are  several  phenomena  connected  with 
muscular  contraction  that  are  not  easily  explained 
on  the  ordinary  supposition  that  muscnlar  flber, 
ToluntaiT  and  involuntary,  contracts  onlv  in  a 
lon^tudlnid  direction;  while  they  may  r>e  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  relaxation  is  not 
a  mere  passive  state,  but  is  due  to  contraction 
in  the  transverse  direction.  These  phenomena 
ore:  the  local  dilatation  which'occursin  veins  on 


electrical  stimnlation ;  Wdier's  observation  of  the 
elongation  of  a  loaded  mnsole  on  stimulttion; 
the  active  dtlatati<m  of  the  iris  on  the  applica- 
tion of  atropine  in  animals  where  no  dilator  mus- 
cle has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  exist;  aod 
the  fact  observed  by  Dr.  Cash  and  the  author 
that  theine  may  cause  in  muscles  either  CDCI^ 
mous  oontraotioD,  no  contraction,  or  relaxation— 
a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence in  muscle  of  two  opposing  forces,  which  mar 
cither  counterbalance  one  another  or  cause  posi- 
tive elongation  or  contraction ;  and  the  observa- 
tion of  von  Kries  that  when  a  muscle  has  bem 
mode  to  contract  by  stimulation,  a  second  stimu- 
lus affecting  the  muscle  during  its  relaxation 
does  not  at  once  arrest  the  descent  of  the  currc, 
but  only  does  so  when  tbe  second  stinralos  by  it- 
self would  cause  marked  action. 

The  process  by  which  the  quadric^  muscle 
is  stimulated  in  the  movement  called  knee-jerk 
— ^which  takes  place  when  the  Hgamenlvm  patel- 
lum  is  struck — ^nas  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Woi^ 
ren  P.  Lombard  in  studies  on  what  he  calls  its 
re-enforoement  The  action  has  been  consid- 
ered by  some  as  reflex,  by  others  as  a  purely 
periphend  process.  The  latter  nward  the  eio- 
tation  as  similar  to  that  which  results  from  a  di- 
rect blow  on  the  muscle;  they  urge  that  the 
quickness  with  which  it  takes  place  foi4)id8  any 
other  explanation ;  and  when  the  advocates  of 
reflex  action  show  that  the  jerk  is  lost  if  the  re- 
flex arc  is  destroyed,  they  assume  that  the  abil- 
ity of  the  rausclo  to  respond  to  the  twitch  tians- 
mitted  to  it  from  its  ligament  is  dependent  oo 
the  tension  of  the  muscle,  and  that,  in  turn,  is 
dependent  on  tonus  impulses  coming  to  it  from 
the  spinal  cord.  Dr.  Lombard  fin^  after  his 
experiments,  that  the  reflex  theory  readily  ex- 
plains the  intimate  d(n>endence  of  the  phenome- 
non on  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  time-argument 
is  inconclusive ;  and  that  the  peripheral  theny 
is  not  tmable,  because  the  explanation  which  it 
offers  of  dependence  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  un- 
satisfactory. Its  assumptions  that  muscle-tonus 
is  continuous,  and  that  the  irritability  of  the 
muscle  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  dependent  on 
its  tension,  are  without  proof.  It  is  also  op- 
posed by  facts  which  are  set  forth  in  the  p^ier. 
We  should  therefore  adopt  the  nflez  tbeco;. 
and  look  to  fntnre  ezperiinentol  voric  on  reflex 
tim»  to  remove  the  doubt  cost  npon  it  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  process. 

From  experiments  on  the  action  of  lime,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium  salts,  Sydney  Ringer  has  found 
that  skeletal  muscle  differs  from  cardiac  muscle 
in  that  its  cmtractility  lasts  h}n^  in  saline  so- 
lution ;  that  contractility  is  not  improved  or  re- 
stored by  adding  lime  salts  to  saline ;  and  that 
lime  salts  cause  no  prolongation  of  the  bei^ 
no  delay  in  relaxation.  It  is  similar  to  cardiac 
muscle  in  that  lime  salts  added  to  saline  sustain 
its  contractility,  and  are  antagonistic  to  potash 
salts.  This  contractility  remainder  is  removed 
or  prevented  by  lime  salts,  in  a  much  1^  d^ne 
b^  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  is  increased  by  p^ae- 
siom  chloride.  The  contractions  in  saline  sola* 
tion  of  a  muscle  previously  weakened  by  f^vquent 
contractions  are  strengthened  by  adding  to  sa- 
line a  potassium  salt  A  strong  contraction  in- 
duces much  contraction  remaiod^r. 

J.  SL  Qreea  finds  that  fibrin  on  being  acted 
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on  hj  solationa  of  neutral  salts  of  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  strength  is  decomposed  with  the  for- 
mation of  two  fibro-|;lobulina,  which  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  their  coagulating  points,  their 
solubility  in  1-per  cent,  salt  soluuon,  and  their 
behavior  with  acids.  Neither  body  corresponds 
to  either  fibrinogen  or  paraglobuiin,  and  they 
can  not  be  made  to  reform  fibrin.  The  change 
is  brought  about  quite  apart  from  putrefactive 
influences. 

The  investigation  of  mnscle-plasmo,  hereto- 
fore exemplified  by  the  researches  of  Ktlhne 
■with  frogs,  has  been  extended  by  W.  D.  Halli- 
burton to  warm-blooded  animals.  Incidentally, 
this  author's  research  included  an  investigation 
of  the  proteids  of  muscle-plasma  and  of  muscle- 
serom.  With  a  few  slight  exceptions,  the  facts 
discovered  by  KQhne  in  relation  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  muscle-plasma  from  frog's  muscle  are 
also  true  with  rc^rd  to  mammalian  museld. 
These  facts  are,  principally,  that  the  substance 
can  be  prevented  from  coagulating-  at  tempera- 
tures below  0*  C. :  that  at  about  this  temperature 
it  coagulates  slowly,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  C.  almost  instantaneously.  It  is  described 
as  a  liquid  of  simpy  consistency,  of  a  faintly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  separating  at  a  suitable 
temperature  into  a  solid  clot  composed  of  the 
proteid  substance  called  myosin,  and  a  liquid 
residue  which  is  squeezed  out  b^  the  contraction 
of  the  clot-,  and  which  has  received  the  name  of 
muscle-serum.  Of  the  influence  of  neutral  salts 
on  muscle- plasma,  it  was  shown  that  admixture 
with  their  solutions  is  able  to  prevent  coagula- 
tion ;  that  dilution  of  the  salted  muscle-plasma 
brings  about  the  coagulation  thus  prevented; 
that  the  coagulation  of  diluted  salted  musclc- 
plasma  occurs  readily  at  temperatures  of  be- 
tween SO'  and  40°  C,  more  slowly  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, and  is  prevented  by  a  temperature  of 
0*  C. ;  that  with  the  exception  of  the  formation 
of  acid  which  occars  simultaneously  with  the 
production  of  a  clot  of  myosin,  the  phenomena 
rcgudtng  the  formation  of  myosin  are  similar 
to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  formation  of 
fibrin  from  blood-plasma ;  and  that  this  similar- 
ity suggests  that  the  formation  of  myosin  may 
be  due  to  a  ferment,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
formation  of  fibrin  from  the  fibrinogen  of  blood- 

Slasma  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  fibrin  ferment 
[yosin  which  had  been  coagulated,  or  that  taken 
from  a  mnscle  which  had  undergone  rigor  mortis, 
and  had  been  redissolved  by  the  salt  solution, 
underwent  recoagnlation  when  that  salt  solution 
was  diluted.  The  clot  which  thus  app^red  was 
determined  upon  various  grounds  of  evidence  to 
be  the  result  of  a  real  process  of  coagulation,  and 
not  of  a  simple  precipitation  upon  dilution.  From 
muscle-plasma  were  obtained  the  proteids  para- 
myosinogen, myosinogen,  myoglobulin,  muscle- 
albumen,  and  myoalbumose  or  proteose,  together 
with  the  pigment  products  hiemoglobin  and  myo- 
hffmatin.  Myoglobulin,  muscle-albumen,  and 
myoalbumose,  together  with  hnmaglobin  in  the 
cose  of  the  red  muscles,  constitute  the  proteids 
of  the  muscle-serum. 

SMretton. — A  series  of  experiments  made  in 
order  to  determine  the  connection  between  the 
coloring  matters  of  blood,  bile,  and  urine,  are 
described  by"  Dr.  C.  A.  MacMunn,  in  a  paper 
*'0n  the  Origin  of  Urohnmatoporphyrin,  and 


of  Normal  and  Pathological  Urobilin  in  the 
Organism."  They  were  chiefly  conducted  spectro- 
scopically.  From  the  results,  the  author  is  led 
to  suggest  as  the  simplest  way,  for  the  present, 
of  explaining  the  ori^n  of  the  coloring  matters 
referred  to,  that  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  are 
produced  in  the  liver  mainly  from  effete  hiemo- 

flobin ;  these  are  acted  on  in  the  small  intestine 
y  the  digestive  uid  pntrcfactive  ferments,  and 
some  at  least  are  changed  Into  simple  metabo- 
lites like  the  nrobilin-like  substance  of  bile.  Tho 
haemoglobin  and  histohsmatia  of  meat,  or  their 
metabolites,  are  by  the  influence  of  the  same 
ferments  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner,  and 
carried  with  the  cnanged  bile-pigments  through 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver, 
where  they  undergo  coan^es  of  which  we  are  at 

g resent  ignorant  A  portion  of  both  the  bUe  and 
nmatin  derivatives  are,  however.passed  on  alon^ 
the  intestinal  canal  and  form  stercobilin.  This 
may.  under  certain  unknown  conditions,  be  taken 
up,  probably  accompanied  by  ptomaines,  and  ex- 
creted in  the  urine  as  pathological  urobilin. 
But  sometimes  we  meet  with  pathological  uro- 
bilin which  shows  such  a  resemblance  to  Le 
Nobel's  urobilin  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it 
is  entirely  derived  from  hiematin.  or  sometimes 
it  is  accompanied  or  replaced  by  urohiemato- 

gorphyrin,  tne  latter  having,  undoubtedly,  no 
iliaiT  origin ;  in  such  cases  it  must  be  pro- 
duced by  destruction  of  hiemoglobin  or  histo- 
hflpmatin  in  various  tissues  besides  the  liver. 
Normally,  doubtless,  the  liver  and  other  blood- 
metabolizing  glands  are  able  to  pick  the  effete 
pigments  out  of  the  circulation  and  change 
them  into  bile-pigments  or  others,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  do  so  when  they  are  present  in 
slight  excess,  bat  under  certain  conditions  these 
organs  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  excess  of 
pigment.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  acute 
rheumatism  a  large  amount  of  u rohieraato por- 
phyrin is  formed,  and  in  that  disease,  probably, 
the  muscles  are  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  a  great 
part  of  it  Indeed,  it  would  t^pear  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  presence  of  urohsamatoporphyrin  indi- 
cates tho  existence  of  some  very  active  fermen- 
tation attended  by  energetic  reduction,  but  be- 
yond this  one  can,'  with  our  present  knowledge, 
say  verv  little  else. 

Ur.  A.  Baginski  has  communicated  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  experiments  respecting 
acetonuria  in  children.  He  found  that  acetone 
was  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine  of 
healthy  children,  though  not  in  all ;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  fever  attending:  any  of  a  very  wide 
range  of  diseases,  the  quantity  of  acetone  present 
in  tne  urine  was  increased.  When  children  were 
affected  with  convulsions,  attended  by  serious 
disorders  in  the  digestion,  a  larger  proportion  of 
acetone  was  regularly  obMrved  in  their  urine. 
Experiments  showed  that  actone  was  not  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  by  carbo-hydrates,  but  from 
the  decomposition  of  albumen.  A  longer  course 
of  flesh  food  yielded  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  secretion  of  acetone,  whereas,  during  a  course' 
of  feeding  with  farinose  and  fatty  food,  the  yield 
of  acetone  rapidly  declined,  and  at  length  ceased. 
When  a  large  deposit  of  urine  occurred  in  the 
animal  body,  after  the  period  of  lactation,  for 
example,  no  acetone  was  found  in  the  urine, 
even  though  food  rich  in  albumen  was  adminis- 
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tend.  No  eansal  connection  between  aoetonous 
nrine  and  convulsions  oould  be  demonstrated 
either  olinioally  or  experimentfUly.  In  rachitis, 
in  which  conTulsive  attacks  often  occurred,  no 
acetone  was  funnd  in  the  urine,  nor  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  large  quantities  of  acetone  found 
to  produce  any  eSwt  on  the  nerroos  S3^tera. 

Action  of  PoiBons.— It  has  been  shown  b^ 
Brown-S^uard  and  D'Arsonval  that  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  exhaled  air  are  produced  not 
by  carbon  dioxide,  bat  by  some  poison,  simple 
or  complex,  not  yet  examined  and  identifled. 
In  the  ex[}enment  demonstrating  this  view,  a 
series  of  air-tight  metallic  cases  were  connect- 
ed with  one  another,  and  a  current  of  air  was 
drawn  through  the  series  by  means  of  a  suc- 
tion-pump. In  each  of  the  oases  was  placed 
a  isbbit  The  rabbit  fn  the  first  oase  thus 
breathed  only  pure  air ;  those  in  the  succeeding 
oases  breathed  the  air  which  came  from  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  and  which  was  therefore  more  and 
more  contaminated.  With  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  first  and  second  cases,  young  rabbits  died 
Tory  quickly,  those  in  the  last  two  cases  living 
only  two  or  three  days.  If  a  dying  rabbit  was 
removed  and  placed  in  pure  air,  it  recovered  after 
from  five  to  ten  days.  The  results  in  the  case 
of  older  rabbits  were  the  same,  but  took  more 
time  to  develop.  Although  the  last  of  the  cases 
never  contained  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  carbon 
dioxide,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  prove  that 
this  did  not  cause  the  death  of  the  animals.  It 
could  not  be  removed  with  caustic  alkali,  for 
that  would  also  remove  or  destroy  the  poison ; 
but  by  passing  the  air  through  a  tube  filled  with 
glass  beads  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  the  poisonous  matter  was  destroyed  and 
the  carbon  dioxide  was  left  unchanged.  By 
placing  such  a  tnbe  between  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth cases  it  was  found  that  the  rabbit  in  the 
seventh  case,  although  having  a  full  supply  of 
carbon  dioxide,  did  not  die.  In  other  experi- 
ments the  authors  have  shown  that  air  contain- 
ing a  considerable  pcrcenta^  of  carbon  dioxide 
(free  from  hydrochloric  acid)  can  be  breathed 
with  impunity  by  men,  dogs,  rabbits,  etc  If 
the  poison  contained  in  exhaled  air  be  absorbed 
and  the  solution  injected  into  an  animal,  death 
generally  leBults,  The  fact  that  the  solution 
may  be  heated  to  the  boiling-point  of  water 
without  destroying  its  fittal  properties  goes  to 
show  that  its  effects  are  not  due  to  microbes. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some  authors 
of  the  capability  of  the  process  of  putrefaction 
in  itself  to  produce  the  cadaveric  alkaloids  or 
ptomaines.  More  recently,  V.  Oliver!  has  shown 
that  the  most  dilute  acids  wilt  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  those  substances  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  lecithin  and  proteids  present  in  the 
preparation.  Prof.  Panum,  of  Copenhagen, 
had  demonstrated  in  1865  that  albuminous  sub- 
stances ^ield  by  putrefaction  a  poisonous  body 
soluble  m  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  ca- 
pable of  withstanding  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling-point.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Beig- 
mann,  who  described  the  compound,  eepsin,  as 
generated  br  putreftaction,  and  by  Prof.  Burden 
Sanderson,  Dr.  Drysdale,  and  others.  John  M. 
Wybum,  experimenting  with  Panum's  sepsin, 
has  obtained  reactions  from  which  it  appears 
that,  while  it  possesses  many  of  the  characters 


of  the  peptones,  it  also  affords  evidenoe  at  ti» 
pnsenoB  of  one  or  mora  of  the  cadaveric  alksp 

loids;.and  such  alkaloids  must  either  be  inaoln- 
ble  in  alcohol  themselves,  or  in  comlnnatioa  with 
some  substance  which  m^^e8  them  so;  and,  on- 
less  the  alcohol  were  alone  sufficient  to  produce 
them  in  the  putrid  solution,  their  pre-^xisteuie 
ma^  be  reasonably  inferred. 

In  connection  with  the  danger  of  eating  dis- 
eased meat,  s^s  Dr.  J.  Lauder  Bmnton,  eons 
experiments  of  Bocklisch  may  serve  to  exfdain 
the  rarity  of  ptomaine-poisoning.  In  obeerra- 
tions  upon  Ptnkler's  bacillus,  found  in  the  de- 
jections in  cases  of  sporadic  cholera,  no  poisoD- 
ous  substances  appeared  to  be  produced,  w'h^ 
however,  that  organism  developed  in  oonnectioD 
with  putrefaetiTe  bacteria,  a  nighly  poisonous 
subfltuioe,  methyl -guanidine,  was  formed.  A 
similar  combination  of  mienM^ganisms  may 
serve  to  explain  cases  of  acute  ptasoning  Irf 
meat  or  game  which  is  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. The  intermediate  products  in  the  splitting 
up  of  the  complex  albuminous  molecule,  such  as 
albumose  and  peptone,  though  represrating  es- 
sential stages  in  tne  i)roces8  of  di^stion,  appear 
to  act  as  powerful  poisons  when  introduced  mto 
the  blooa  without  passing  through  the  liver. 
The  thymus  gland,  too,  which  is  commonly  eaten 
as  sweet-breM,  was  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Wool- 
dridge  to  cause  almost  instantaneous  clotting 
of  the  blood  when  the  juice  was  injected  direct- 
ly into  the  veins  of  the  rabbit.  The  albumoees 
ud  peptones  formed  during  digestion  aeem  to 
have  the  oppoBfte  at^on  and  to  prevent  ooagn- 
lation.  Th^  produce  coma,  convulsions,  and 
death.  The  venom  of  serpents  has  been  shown 
to  belong,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  class  of  sub- 
stances, and  its  poisonous  effects  are  wakened 
but  not  destroyed  by  boiling.  An  interesting 
link  between  the  ferments  or  albumoses  and  dis- 
ease is  famished  by  the  discovery  of  Roux  sad 
Versin  that  the  poison  formed  by  some  disease- 
germs,  as  in  diphtheria,  has  its  virulence  de- 
stroyed by  boiling.  As  albuminous  molecules 
become  more  broken  up,  the  products  of  decom- 
position no  longer  have  their  poisonons  proper- 
ties destroyed  ny  heat ;  but  wnile  they  are  too 
much  altered  to  permit  of  reconstruction  into 
albuminous  substances,  a  further  prooeas  of  de- 
composition converts  them  into  the  compara- 
tively harmless  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  so 
that,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  blood  through 
the  normal  avenuee,  these  intermediate  suU 
stances  are  harmless.  The  alkaloids  d^ved 
from  the  decomposition  of  albumen  in  the  ani- 
mal body  have  been  termed  leucomaines  or  pto- 
maines, according  as  the  decomposition  occurs 
before  or  after  death.  Many  of  them  appear  to 
be  compound  ammonias. 

PORtVOAL,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
southwestern  Europe.  The  present  sovereign  is 
Carlos  I,  the  third  of  the  line  of  Bragaum-Co- 
butg,  bom  Sept,  28, 1863.  He  married  at  Lisbon, 
on  Mar  22.  Iw6,  the  Princess  Amelia,  bom  SepL 
iS,  186S,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Pan's. 
Their  children  are  the  Prince  Roval  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, bora  March  21. 1887,  and  Prinoe  Manuel, 
bom  Nov.  15, 1889.  While  Duke  of  Bragansa, 
Carlos  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
afiTiculture,  especialy  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
with  the  view  of  mairing  Portugal  indepuident 
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of  foreign  supplies.  He  was  also  interested  in 
military  affairs,  doing  practical  work  in  the  tor- 
pedo service  and  as  president  of  the  sub-c»mmis- 
sion  of  the  general  committee  on  the  defense  of 
Lisbon,  drawing  up  the  report  that  was  adopted. 
He  succeeded  to  tne  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Luis  I,  Oct.  19,  1889.  Hia  coronation 
took  place  on  Dec,  28. 


men,  with  7,821  horses,  4,870  mules  and  264  field- 
guns.  In  the  colonies  Portugal  maintains  a  regi- 
ment of  infantrv  and  7,^83  colonial  troops. 

The  Navy.— The  Portuguese  war  navy  in  1889 
consisted  of  an  ironclad  corvette,  6  unarmored 
cruisers,  14  gunboats,  4  other  armed  steamers,  14 
gunboats,  and  5  torpedo-boats.  It  was  manned 
la  18»7  by  236  officers  and  2,852  sailors. 


m  KUtO  ABD  qCXEH  op  POBTtrOAL. 


The  Cabinet  that  was  in  office  in  1889  was  first 
constituted  in  Feb.  20,  1886.  It  was  comp^ed 
of  the  following  members ;  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  L.de  Cas- 
tro Pereira  Corte  Real ;  Minister  of  Justice,  F. 
A.  de  Veiga  Beirao  ;  Minister  of  Finance  ad  t»- 
ierim,  H.  de  Barros  Gomes ;  Minister  of  War, 
Gen.  J.  J.  de  Castro,  appointed  Nov.  15,  1888 ; 
Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  J.  Ressano 
Garcia,  appointed  Feb.  23, 1880 ;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  H.  de  Baros  Gomes ;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  E.  J. 
Coelho,  appointed  Feb.  23,  1889.  On  Nov.  10, 
1880.  Augusto  Cunho  became  Ministei{of  Finance, 
and  Maj.  Franzini  Minister  of  War. 

Finance.— The  total  receipts  for  1887-'88  were 
48,543,302  milreis,  comprising  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  7,702,863  railreis.  39.731.264  milreis 
of  ordinary  receipts,  and  1,100,185  milreis  of  ex- 
traordinary receipts.  The  expenditures  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  were  88,344,042  milreis,  and  for 
extraordinary  purposes  6.003,714  milreis,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  4,205,546  milreis. 

The  internal  debt  at  the  end  of  1887  amounted 
to  261.836.308  milreis,  and  the  foreign  debt  to 
£50.801,576  sterling,  or  228,607,695  milreis. 

The  Army. — The  peace  effective  of  the  army 
on  Aug.  31,  1889,  was  2,129  officers  and  33,294 
men,  with  4,084  horses  and  mules.  The  war 
effective  in  1888  was  8,862  officers  and  131,195 


Com  mere*. — The  values  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise 
for  1688  are  given  m  milreis  in  the  following 
table : 


cuasis. 


Arttclea  of  kllmentaUon  

Animals  

Tobacco  

8l)k  

Cotton   

Linen  

Wool,  BklDB,  anil  leather  

Timber  

HtniinUs,  glass,  etc  

Metals  

Instruments  and  macblnery 

Other  mauahctures  

Ba^  and  caslnfn  

Variona  products  

ArUdee  nee  of  dn^  


]0,T»,S58 
2,SSSJ>T8 
T0S.9Se 

i,m8bs 

8;,491,1BT 
880,SI» 

2.906,01  It 
8,4T6,H« 
2J»T.8i5 
1,040,780 
82,175 
t.m.t4% 
4,189,840 


Total  mercbsndlse  I  8T.95«,08& 

Fredoui  meUU  |  6,684.908 


Orand  total  '  44,610,943 


16,09fi.ei8 
2M,00« 


28,748 
llft,467 

26,741 
866.961 
122,287 
M17.M 
17656S 
1S2,S66 
2,149,648 

"244^279 
8,981,817 


8S,44<.2M 
621.2±8 

24,067,492 


The  imports  from  the  ITnited  States  were  val- 
ued at  4.u78,OO0  milreis,  and  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  at  647,000  milreis. 

The  commercial  navy  in  1689  consisted  of  43 
steamers,  of  the  aggrega,te  capacity  of  19.354 
cubic  metres,  and  400  sailing  vessels,  of  56,552 
cubic  metres. 
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Bailroads. — ^The  main  linos  of  railroad  in 
Jui^,  1888,  had  a  total  length  of  1,761  kilometres, 
besides  883  kilometres  not  yet  open  to  traffic. 
Of  subsidiarT  lines  there  were  144  kilometres 
oomi^oted  and  100  kilometres  building. 

Posts  and  Tele9raph8.^The  number  of  in- 
ternal letters  that  passed  throagh  the  post-o£Sce 
in  1887  was  15,908,792;  post-carde,  3,994,476; 
registered  letters,  448,705,  circulars  and  printed 
inclosures,  15,605,753.  In  the  international  serv- 
ice there  were  3,927,608  oriiinair  letters,  116,708 
post-cards,  2,789,737  printed  inclosures  and  circu- 
lars, and  233,869  registered  letters;  The  receipts 
of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  were  4,575,- 
774  francs  and  the  expenses  4,862,385  franoa.  The 
telegraph  lines  have  a  total  length  of  S,187  kilo- 
metres, with  11.048  kilometres  of  wire. 

Colootal  Possesslous. — The  possessions  of 
Portugal  in  Africa  hare  an  estimated  area  of 
1,805,550  square  kilometres  and  an  aggregate 
population  of  4,188,ttO0  souls.  The  area  of  the 
Asiatic  possessiotis  is  estimated  at  19,666  sqnani 
kilometroa  and  the  population  at  840.600  eouls. 
There  were  60  kilometres  of  railroad  in  Angola 
completed  in  1888,  315  kilometres  were  in  pro- 
ofs of  construction,  and  350  kilometres  under 
consideration.  On  Oct.  31,  1880,  the  section  of 
the  Royal  Trans-Afrioan  Railroad  between  San 
Paul  de  Loanda  and  Ambsoa  was  Inangurated. 
In  Mozambique  the  railroad  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  the  Transvaal  border  has  a  length  of  91  kilo- 
metres. In  the  Asiatic  colonies  there  are  54  kil- 
ometres of  railroad  in  India. 

Leffislation. — The  attempts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  system  of  monopolies  in 
1889  excited  popular  op*po9ition.  A  proposal  to 
pay  a  debt  of  3,500,000  francs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
farmer  of  the  tobaooo  monopoly,  was  Enounced 
as  ill^al,  and  raised  such  a  storm  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  on  Feb.  4  the  Cortes,  which  had  met  on 
Jan.  3,  were  closed  by  ro^al  decree  till  April  5. 
Senhor  Navarro,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Cvrillo  de  Carval- 
ho,  resigned.  Barros  Gomes,  who  had  tempora- 
rily administered  the  department  of  Marine  and 
the  Colonies,  ^ve  that  charge  into  the  hands  of 
Bessano  Garcia,  and  assumed  provisionally  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  other 
vacated  Ministry  was  given  to  Jos^  Coelho.  The 
cause  of  the  political  crisis  was  two  measures  of 
the  Government  interfering  with  the  course  of 
trade.  One  of  these,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing smuggling,  required  that  every  piece  of 
oloth  should  be  stamped  by  officials,  and  that 
goods  not  bearing  the  official  stamp  might  bo 
eelzed  as  contraband.  The  other  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  subsidized  wine  company,  which 
shonld  deal  in  wines  that  had  been  inspected 
and  guaranteed  pure  by  Government  oineials, 
and  nave  the  assistance  of  consuls  in  finding 
markets.  The  ot^ect  was  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  reputation  of  Portuguese  wines,  and  aid 
wine-growers  by  extending  the  foreign  sales. 
The  retailers  of  dry  goods  and  the  wine-mer- 
chants, English  and  Portuguese,  by  way  of  pro- 
test, closed  their  establishments.  A  second  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  wine  monopoly  in  May 
was  followed  by  a  general  lock-out  of  all  the 
trades  connected  with  the  export  of  wine  in 
Oporto,  and  excited  meetings  of  workmen,  which 
were  broken  up  by  cavalry  charges.  A  bill  was 


passed  in  June  abolishing  the  export  duty  on 
wine  and  brandy,  and  granting  bounties  to  wine- 
growers producing  wine  suitable  for  exporL 

In  the  general  election,  which  took  place  in 
October,  the  Opposition  gained  the  seats  in 
Oporto  and  its  suburbs,  yet  the  OovemineDt 
majority  was  not  otherwise  diminished,  the  Min- 
isterialists elected  numbering  103  out  of  the 
total  of  140.  In  November  the  provisional  con- 
tract made  in  March,  granting  a  subsidy  to  the 
new  wine  company,  was  pronounced  ilf^al  by 
the  courts,  uid  was  therefore  annulled. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  PresfcTterlu 
Church  In  the  United  States  of  Aaerlea.- 
The  "  Comparative  Summary "  of  this  Chuich, 
published  with  the  "  Journal  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, exhibits  the  growth  during  the  fifteen 
years  since  1874.  The  statistics  of  the  first  and 
last  of  those  years  are  here  given. 
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According  to  its  report  made  to  the  General 
Assembly,  tne  receipts  for  the  year  of  the  Boanl 
of  Home  Missions  had  been  $810,301  for  corrait 
work,  $6,159  for  Permanent  and  Trust  funds,  anil 
$16,097  for  the  Snatentation  department.  Tfao 
board  returned  the  amount  of  the  Permineiit 
fund,  the  income  only  of  which  oonld  be  used, 
nt  $368,200.  and  held  real  estate  valued  at  $135,- 
000.  It  had  in  its  service  1,593  missionaries  utd 
818  missionary  teachers,  who  returned  as  con- 
nected with  their  work,  98,188  membeis  of  th« 
church,  with  156,748  persons  in  congregations: 
3.489  Sunday-schools,  with  149,348  metnbeis: 
10.490  additions  during  the  year  on  profession  of 
faith ;  4,183  baptisms  of  adults  and  5,090  of  in- 
fants; 1^  ohurch  edifice^  valued  at  $4t<QV 
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614 ;  157  charch  edifices  built  durinethe  year  at 
a  cost  of  1483,835  ;  849  Sunday-schools  organ- 
ized; and  369  parsonages,  valued  at  $474,188. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  churches  had  been  organ- 
ized, 45  had  become  self-sustaining,  and  $156,- 
203  of  church  debts  had  been  canceled  during 
the  7ear.  liie  work  of  the  board  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  older  States,  where  the  changes 
of  population  were  giving  rise  to  new  calls  for 
effort,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  cities,  among 
foreign  populations,  and  among  the  Mormons. 
A  special  school  work  was  developing  among 
the  white  populations  of  the  Unmberland  and 
adjacent  mountain  districts.  The  entire  school 
work  WAS  in  the  hands  of  the  Woman's  Execu- 
tive Committee ;  and  its  condition  was  tabulated 
as  follows: 


LOCATION. 

1  Scboab. 

Paplk. 

80 

140 

2.2U 

81 

K 

3,*8T 

Among  tbo  Hazloau. . . . 

80 

&a 

1,8T0 

-!  10 

2S 

TW 

.|  107 

818 

6,789 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  had  received 
$125;302,  and  had  paid  out  $185,724.  It  had 
aided,  by  appropriations  to  chapels,  ohurchee, 
and  manses,  and  in  payment  of  losses  from  fire, 
350  churches. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  had  received 
9m,mi,  of  which  $108,586  had  come  in  the 
form  of  direct  contributions  from  churches  and 
individuals,  and  the  rest  in  interest,  besides 
boxes  of  clothing  valued  at  $6,456.  Its  perma- 
nent fund  amounted  to  $417,960.  It  had  given 
aid  to  595  cases  of  ministers,  widows  of  minis- 
ters, and  orphan  families;  and  twentv  families 
had  been  provided  for  at  the  Ministers  Home  at 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

The  Board  of  Education  had  received  $95,834. 
of  which  $18,874  had  been  given  in  leracies,  and 
had  expended  $65,740.  Its  invested  Permanent 
fund  amounted  to  $70,060,  and  had  yielded  an 
income  of  $8,457.  The  number  of  candidates 
under  its  care  was  782,  among  whom  more  than 
twelve  nationalities  were  represented.  The  re- 
port showed  that  of  the  present  roll  of  5,789 
ministers  in  the  church,  3,356  had  been  aided  by 
the  board. 

The  retieipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and 
Education  in  its  Sabbath-School  Department  had 
been  $75,180;  and  the  board  closed  the  year 
with  a  balance  of  $84,818  in  its  Missionary  fund. 
Three  times  as  many  schools  had  been  organized 
and  three  times  as  many  children  gathered  into 
them  as  in  any  previous  year  of  the  board's  his- 
tory. The  experiment  of  enlisting  students  of 
the  theological  seminaries  into  the  missionary 
service  of  the  board  had  been  tried  with  success. 
Hisntmories  had  been  sent  to  the  colored  people 
in  the  South,  and  Ave  colored  Sabbatfa^ohool 
missionaries  had  been  appointed  to  work  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida.  Statistics  were  presented  from  5,1:^7 
Sabbath-schools,  with  which  were  connected  81.- 
202  officers  and  teachers  and  837,787  pupils.  The 
receipts  of  the  Missionary  fund  had  been  $100,- 
025.  and  the  expenditures  $65,206. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
had  been  $847,408,  or  $58,687  less  than  those  of 


the  previoas  year.  Besides  its  own  proper  mis- 
sions, the  board  had  aided  and  co-operated  with 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies  of  Brussels 
and  Gteneva,  with  the  Waldensians,  and  with  the 
French  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  in  Europe. 
The  Church  had  in  all  its  forei^  fields,  includ- 
ing missions  among  seven  Indian  tribes  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  Mexico,  Guatmala,  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  Chili.  Liberia, 
Gaboon  and  Corisoo,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Siam, 
Laos,  China,  Japan,  and  Corea.  169  American 
ministers,  161  ordained  native  ministers,  196  nsr 
tive  licentiate  ministers,  343  lay  missionaries,  8^ 
native  lay  missionaries,  321  churches,  26,846  com- 
municants. Number  of  communicants  added 
during  the  year,  8,067 ;  amount  of  contributions 
from  the  native  churches,  $86,741 ;  number  of 
schools,  548,  with  27,394  pupils ;  pupils  in 
Sunday-schools,  24,415;  students  for  the  minis- 
try, 123. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Kew  York  city. 
May  i&  The  Rer.  Dr.  William  G.  Roberto, 
President  of  Lake  Forest  UniversitT,  was  chosen 
moderator.  The  Committee  on  Co-o'peration  with 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  made  a  report 
relating  the  efforts  of  the  joint  committee  to 
agree  upon  a  basis  of  union.  A  meeting  had 
been  hud  in  New  York  in  December.  1686,  and 
another  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  April,  1869.  It  ap> 
peared  that  co-operation  already  existed  between 
the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  and  of  Publica- 
tion of  the  two  churches.  For  co-operation  in 
the  home  field  the  committee  recommended  that 
when  presbyteries  belonging  to  the  two  assem- 
blies cover  the  same  ground,  they  be  advised  to 
agree  upon  a  division  of  the  parts  of  the  com- 
mon field  upon  which  their  several  efloris  shall 
be  exerted,  so  as  to  prevent  hurtful  rivalry  or 
antagonism;  that  weak  churches,  unable  alone 
to  support  a  minister,  may  be  grouped  with 
churches  of  the  other  assembly  under  a  pastor 
from  either  body,  their  contributions  to  go  to 
their  respective  assemblies,  or  that,  if  near  enough 
to  one  uiother,  they  may  be  oonsoldated ;  that 
persons  connected  with  churclies  of  one  assembly 
moving  into  the  bounds  of  churches  connected 
with  the  other  assembly,  be  advised  to  unite 
witli  those  churches,  or.  if  forming  a  church,  to 
unite  with  the  presbytery  with  which  those 
churches  are  connected ;  and  that  where  affilia- 
tions with  one  assembly  are  too  strong  to  per- 
mit their  severance,  persons  within  the  bounds  of 
^e  other  assembly  may  organize  into  churches 
which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  the  nearest 
presbytery  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong. 
The  report  further  declared  that  the  committee 
recognized :  "  that  no  subjects  likely  to  come  un- 
der their  consideration  among  the  topic  regard- 
ing co-operation  are  fraught  with  profounder 
interest  or  touch  graver  issues  than  the  evange- 
lization of  the  colored  people  within  onr  boundD. 
as  well  as  the  settlement  of  their  wisest  and 
most  profitable  ecclesiastical  relations  among  us. 
Many  of  the  colored  people  are  now  members  of 
our  respective  ehurehes,  while  many  of  the  actual 
prospective  ministers  of  their  own  face  are  train- 
ing in  the  schools  belonging  to  one  or  the  other 
assembly  or  are  members  of  presbyteries  in  con- 
nection with  these  bodies.  In  the  Southern  As- 
sembly the  policy  was  adopted  many  years  since 
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of  entire  independence  for  the  colored  people  for 
their  church  or^nizations  as  the  ultimate  issue 
of  tha  cordial  efforts  of  that  Assembly  on  behalf 
of  their  colored  brethren.  The  Korthem  As- 
sembly, on  the  other  hand,  has  pronounced  itself 
as  not  in  faror  of  setting  off  its  colored  members 
into  a  separate  independent  organization.  It 
believes  that  our  great  work  among  the  colored 
people  for  their  moral  and  religious  development 
13  to  be  done  by  recognizing  those  who  are  in  the 
Church  as  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  involved  in  church  membership 
and  ordination."  However,  since  the  status  in 
both  churches  finds  them  practically  employing 
the  same  methods  at  present  in  their  respective 
bodies  as  regards  the  education  of  colored  minis- 
ters, this  jomt  committee  agrees  to  recommend 
to  the  two  assemblies: 

Tha  sohools  and  ehordies  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  MUsioos  for  FracdmeQ  and  any  correspoDd- 
iag  work  undertabea  by  the  Soutbom  Assembly,  es- 
petdally  its  Tuscaloosa  Institute  for  the  education 
of  oolored  ministen  to  the  givers  of  our  respective 
ehurohes  for  praotioal  lud  as  mutually  oonoemed  in 
the  nest  lalBsioniiy  woric  for  tiu  gloiy  of  Qod  and 
the  Slsadng  of  our  oommoa  eountty. 

The  report  was  adopted,  after  striking  from 
the  original  a  clause  seeming  to  give  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Assembly  to  the  organiiation  of 
presbyteries  of  colored  churches. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  previous  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  "EduoiUion  in  its  relation 
to  vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers  " 
made  a  report,  with  statistics  showing  that  of 
the  1.300  vacant  ehurcbes  of  t^e  denomination, 
more  than  400  had  only  from  1  to  SQ  members 
each,  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  now  em- 
playing  1,300  missionaries,  needed  200  more.  The 
committee,  recognizing  the  need  of  pastors  for 
these  churches  and  the  duty  of  the  Assembly  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  meet  the  deficiency,  recom- 
mended that  small  churches  be  grouped  in  joint 
pastorates  or  in  circuits,  or  weak  churches  t>e  as- 
sociated with  stronger  churches,  or  an  adjacent 
pastor  be  appointea  to  the  care  of  one  or  more  of 
the  small  congregations,  or  intelligent  elders  be 
appointed  to  their  oversight;  that,  while  the 
presbyteries  should  exercise  great  care  in  receiv- 
ing m'inisters  from  other  denominations,  all  per- 
sons be  welcomed  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
who  are  drawn  by  right  motives  and  are  dol^ 
qu^tfled  tor  the  service;  and  that  when  candi- 
dates can  not  follow  the  full  ooll^ate  course, 
they  be  required  to  pursue  a  full  course  in  some 
theoloffioal  seminatT,  this  course  to  be  introduced 
by  at  ^ast  a  year  of  preparatory  training. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Preedmen  was  con- 
tinued and  commended  to  the  Church  for  gifts, 
as  against  a  proposition  to  consolidate  it  with 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  It  was  authorized 
to  control  and  sustain  the  entire  work  among 
the  freedmen.  not  depending  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church,  but  being  permitted  to  call 
upon  the  other  boards  for  aid  when  needed ;  it 
was  instructed  to  give  more  attention  to  indus- 
trial education ;  and  was  advised  to  confer,  at 
least  once  a  year,  with  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions nn  questions  of  mutual  interest — and  with 
other  boards  should  exigencies  demand  it.  The 
Assembly  decided  to  overture  the  presbyteries 
on  the  following  questions :  1.  Do  you  deaice  a 


revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  f  3.  If  so,  in 
what  respects  and  to  what  extent!  The  following 
resolution  on  temperance  was  adopted : 

The  General  Aasembly,  in  reafflrmmg  the  deliver- 
ances of  former  aaseDibllea  on  the  sah^ct  of  temper- 
ance, calls  partioular  attention  to  the  deUveranae  of 
188S,  as  follows :  "  That  we  eunestly  leoommond  to 
the  ministers  and  congregations  in  our  oonneotion,  and 
to  all  others,  to  persevere  ia  vigorous  efforts  until  Ian 
shall  be  enaetea  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  our 
beloved  coontry  prohibiting  entirely  a  traffic  which  ia 
the  principal  cause  of  the  drunkennes*,  and  its  conse- 
quent pauperism,  crime,  tazatim,  lamentation,  war, 
and  rum  to  the  bodies  and  soala  of  men,  with  which 
the  country  has  so  long  been  afflicted." 

To  this  a  resolution  was  added  explaining '  That 
the  deliverances  of  this  Assembly  on  the  subject 
of  prohibition  are  not  to  be  construed  as  the  ad- 
vocacy of  any  political  party." 

II.  Presbyterian  Chareh  In  the  United 
States  (Southern). — The  statistical  summary 
of  this  Church  published  in  the  **  Journal "  of  the 
General  Assemoly  for  1889  presents  a  compara- 
tive view  of  its  growth  during  eixteea  years, 
from  1874.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  sta- 
tistics for  1888  as  compared  with  those  of  1874: 


Byiiods  

FrMbyteriea  

CandldatM  

LkwntiateB  

Hlnlsten  

CburctaM  

Lleensana  

OrdlnaUou  

lostalUthMU  

iUnlsten  deceased  

Futon]  dlwtdDtions  

HtnMm  reeetveil  

HtDlsters  dismtwcd  

VhUKbea  <Mf[anliad  

Chnrchee  dUaolred  

Cbondies  neetved  

Number  of  ruling  ekicn  

Knmbor  of  dcacoM  

Added  on examioattoD  ......... 

Added  on  certHlcate  

Ttital  oommonleanta  

Nnuber  of  adulta  bapttod  

Hnmber  of  inftata  b^Hiwd  

Baptised  Don-eommuiilGantB . . .. 
Teaebersia  Snnday^cboola,  ete. 
Sebtdara  In  Sandaj-aiAool^  ate. . 
CbmHbuMom 

BnatentaHoo  

ETaDMUatla  

lim£x  fluid    

Vorelfn  mialNiB  

Sdaeattai  

PnUloatiM  

TuaeaiooBa  laitlttila  

l^alVteriBl  

Paattwa' aaMoi  

ConinwUonal  

HlMdtaDeoaa...  


Total. 


1874. 

13 

18 

M 

68 

IM 

SIT 

S4 

U 

m 

1,W5 

1,TM 

MSI 

« 

«o 

a 

B 

us 

a 

» 

in 

B 

• 

S 

ID 

4> 

•8 

1« 

e 

« 

B,21S 

7.1» 

S^l 

^S8> 

loeigM 

1«I.T« 

tj» 

U71 

IMM 

108^ 

M,l« 

1S,11T 

8i,nB 

18,808 

8,8a 

(kTSt 

14,8(10 

«6MH 

6S3,1U 

IIC^ 

«1,«1S^ 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion had  been  917,183.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  candidates  had  been  aided  in  the  sum  of 
$16,087. 

The  Clergy's  Friendly  Society,  managing  the 
Relief  fund,  returned  its  total  assets  at  $44,648. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  reported  an 
excess  of  assets  of  $76,169,  It  had  received  $7,- 
784  on  ooUeetion  account,  and  $2,^7  from  roy- 
alties, and  its  liabilities  were  "  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.'' Its  sales  had  amounted  to  $26,489 ;  and 
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it  had  expended  daring  the  year  for  benerolent 
work  98.408. 

The  Tosoalooea  ihistitate  for  the  instmction 
of  colored  minisUnB  returned  SIS  stndents,  of 
whom  18  were  Presbyterians,  7  Methodists,  and 
3  Baptists.  They  were  described  as  men  of  fair 
ability.  The  institute  requires  as  qualifications 
for  admission,  only  capacity  to  read  intelligently 
and  write  le^bly,  and  an  acouuntance  with  the 
four  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  not  all 
the  candidates  sent  by  presbyteries  had  even 
these  qualifications. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Ck>mmittee  of 
Home  Missions  for  the  year  were  973,099 ;  the 
amount  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  was  $66,320. 
The  sum  of  98,454  had  been  received  for  church 
erection,  and  92,050  had  been  loaned  to  ten  con- 
gregations. Out  of  919,198  which  had  come  into 
the  bands  of  the  treasurer  on  account  of  the 
Eraogdistic  fond,  918^55  bad  been  paid  to  the 
support  of  fifty-sis  ministers  as  evangelistSL  The 
amount  of  the  Invalid  fund  had  been  915,267, 
from  which  918,926  had  been  paid  in  aid  of  138 
beneficiaries.  The  resources  of  the  Colored  Evan- 
gelistic fund  were  returned  at  97,413.  The 
fund  had  been  applied  to  the  support  of  Tusca- 
loosa Institute,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  four 
f^orch  buildings,  and  to  the  partial  support  of 
S  white  ministers  and  81  colored  ministers,  li- 
centiates, and  candidates  working  among  the 
colored  people. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  hod  been  attended 
by  66  students;  982,288  had  been  obtained  to- 
mtrd  the  endowment  of  a  fifth  professorship.  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary  had  InTerted  fundi 
amounting  to  9285,000,  from  which  an  income 
of  918,000  was  derived. 

The  Committee  of  Foreup  Missions  had  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  996,054,  98,014  more 
than  it  had  received  in  anv  previous  year.  Nine 
missionaries  had  been  add«l  to  the  lorce  in  the 
field,  and  it  was  now  employing  72  missionaries 
and  S6  native  helpers.  The  missions  were  in 
Mexico,  Brazil,  China,  Japan,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
and  among  the  American  Indians. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  May  16.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hill,  of 
Korth  Carolina,  was  chosen  moderator.  The 
report  of  the  joint  committee  of  this  Church  and 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  on  co-opera- 
tion, with  the  pl«i  of  co-operation  embodied  in 
it,  was  adopted  in  the  same  form  as  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Northern  General  Assembly.  A 
furtner  decision  was  reached  respecting  the  right 
of  ministers  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
and  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  concern- 
ing it,  as  follows :  The  Presbytery  of  Charleston, 
of  the  Synod  of  South  Caro'lina,  had  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  the  views  that  had  neen  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Woodrow  (see  discussions  of  this 
case  in  previous  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cvclo- 
pseidia ")  concerning  the  origin  of  Adam's  body 
(they  being  substantially  that  it  was  derived 
by  evolution  fiom  the  body  of  animals),  to  be 
contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  subject  was  eonolnsive,  and  all  further  His* 
enssion  of  it  diould  cease.  The  Synod  of  South 
Carolina,  reviewing  the  records  of  the  presby- 
tery, had  declared  this  action  to  be  unwise,  irreg- 
ular, and  unconstitutional,  and  an  iuMngemeut 


of  the  rights  of  free  thought  and  free  speech. 
The  subject  came  before  the  Assembly  on  the 
review  of  the  minutes  of  the  Synod.  After  dis- 
cussion the  Assembly  passed  a  minute  disap- 
proving the  action  of  the  Sj-nod,  "  together  with 
the  reasons  assigned  therefor,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  our  in- 
spection of  the  records,  that  the  action  of  the 
Charleston  Presbytery  was  not  intended  to  limit 
either  the  right  of  private  judgment  or  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  proper  discussion."  A  paper 
looking  to  "  a  more  ogjp^ssive  work  "  was  aaopt^ 
ed,  in  which  the  presbyteries  were  recommended 
to  assign  each  vacant  charge  within  their  respect- 
ive bounds  to  some  minister,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  take  charge  of  such  congregation,  supply 
it  with  week-day  preaching,  moderate  the  ses- 
sion, and  take  spiritual  oversight  of  it  until  a 
minister  can  be  regularly  employed.  A  paper 
was  adopted  approving  of  the  siting  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  a  petition  Congress  ask- 
ing that  Sunday  work  be  stopped  in  the  Post- 
OMce,  the  army,  and  interstate  commerce ;  and 
recommending  members  to  abstain  from  travel- 
ing on  the  S^bath.  A  draft  of  a  directory  for 
worship  was  presented  for  consideration,  and 
was  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries.  It  was  re- 
solved to  undertake  a  mission  in  the  Congo. 

in.  United  Presbyterian  Chnreh  of  Noitk 
America. — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church, 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
showed  that  it  had  758  ministers,  248  of  whom 
are  **  without  charge,'*  903  congregations,  and 
101,858  communicants.  The  whole  amount  of 
contributions  was  91,110353;  of  which  9108JS8S 
were  for  foreign  missions,  9^*286  for  home 
missions,  918,(^  for  ministerial  relief,  900,807 
for  church  extension,  and  ^9,296  for  the  Wom- 
en's General  Missionair  Society. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
May  22.  The  Eev.  E.  S.  McKittrick  was  chosen 
moderator.  The  Quarter-Centennial  Commission 
reported  that  the  amount  raised  toward  the 
fund  under  its  charge  was  about  9400,000.  A 
report  was  submitted  from  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Reform,  naming  the  principal  reforms 
which  were  sought  to  be  accomplished.  They 
include  the  suppression  of  impure  literature ;  the 
preservation ' of  personal  purity;  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Sabbath  and  its  establishment  on  a 
Scriptural  basis :  the  amendment  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  marriage  and  divorce,  so  as  to  make 
them  conformable  to  i^e  divine  standard ;  the 
suppression  of  evils  resulting  from  the  traffle  in 
intoxicating  drink  by  securing  its  prohibition ; 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  made  by  secret 
orders  on  individual  and  public  rights;  settle- 
ment of  national  difficulties  by  arbitration  and 
the  abolition  of  war  and  the  establishment  of 
Christian  institutions,  laws,  and  usages  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis.  The  Assembly  gave  its  approvBl 
to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  advised  members  of  the 
Church  in  that  State  to  work  and  vote  for  it.  It 
also  directed  a  pastoral  letter,  embodying  its 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  organization  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  answer  to  memorials  asking  that 
churches  having  organs  be  refused  aid  from 
the  boards,  the  Assembly  replied  that  it  was  in- 
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expedient  to  change  the  mlo  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  two  years  before,  under 
which  each  congregation  was  permitted  to  deter- 
mine its  own  course  In  the  use  of  instnimental 
music  in  worship.  An  oTertnre'was  ordered 
sent  down  to  the  i)resbyteriea  prohibiting  the 
licensing  of  ministerial  students  who  use  tobacco, 
and  disqualifying  members  using  it  in  any  form 
from  eligibility  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder. 

lY.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
United  States  of  America  (Synod).— The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church  as  they  were  presented  to  the  Synod  in 
June,  1889 :  Number  of  presbyteries  (including 
one  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia),  11 ;  of 
congregations,  124;  of  ministers,  134;  of  com- 
municants, 10.817 ;  of  persons  attending  Sabbath- 
schools,  13,508;  of  baptisms  during  the  year, 
478.  Amount  of  contributions:  For  foreign 
missions,  915,467;  for  home  missioos,  95,607; 
for  the  Southern  Mission,  95,729 ;  for  the  ChiQese 
Mission,  91,801 ;  for  the  Theological  Seminuy, 
96,279;  for  education,  93,607;  for  Sustentation, 
93,081;  for  church  erection,  924.171;  for  ms- 
tor's  salaries,  980,883 ;  for  national  reform,  90,- 
4S0;  total  contributions,  including  miscellane- 
uus.  9315,701. 

The  Synod's  Board  of  Trustees  had  received 
bequests  amounting  to  9952.50  for  the  Endow- 
ment fnnd  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  91.- 
452.50  for  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  Endow- 
ment fund;  with  93,»3.50  of  additional  sub* 
pcriptions  for  increasing  the  latter  fund.  The 
whole  amount  of  endowment,  held  by  the  board 
for  investment  purposes  was  9300,634,  and  it  had 
increased  916,067  during  the  year. 

The  Latakiyeh  Mission  in  Syria,  with  a  sta- 
tion also  in  Cyprus,  returned  9  missionaries  and 
185  native  members ;  25  schools  attended  by  785 
^upUs ;  18  Sabbath-schools,  with  643  pupils ;  and 
^8  baptisms  during  the  year.  The  Tarsus  Mis- 
sion in  Asia  Miuor,  closmg  its  sixth  year,  em- 
ployed 13  teachers  and  3  helpers,  and  returned 
about  245  pupils  and  on  increase  of  3d  members. 

The  Freedmen's  School,  Knox  Academy,  Scl- 
ma,  Ala.,  returned  an  average  for  the  year  of  830 
pupils,  the  highest  enrollment  having  been  881. 
The  Chinese  mission  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  returned 
10  Christian  Chinese.  An  Indian'  mission  has 
been  begun  at  Fort  Sill,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Svnod  met  at  Belle  Center,  Ohio,  June  6. 
The  Rev.  B.  M.  Sommerville  was  ofaoaen  moder- 
ator. The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  reported  that  the 
committees  had  held  a  joint  meeting  at  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  Nov.  13,  1888,  at  which  a  paper  was 
adopted  showing  that  both  the  churches  agreed 
entirely  in  all  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion, in  all  the  practices  of  worship,  and  in  all 
the  principles  of. their  respective  professions; 
and  that  they  differed  in  only  one  point,  viz., 
the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of 
Christ's  rulership  over  the  nations— the  General 
Synod  allowing  its  members  to  incorporate  by 
voting  with  the  present  existing  Government, 
and  the  Svnod  refusing  its  members  this  privi- 
lege "while  the  nation  fails  to  own  Christ'* 
Conferences  being  believed  to  be  beneficial,  the 
committee  recommended  a  continuanoe  of  the 
negotiations.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 


S 


National  Reform  asserted  thv  impossibility  of 
the  Church  co-operating  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment or  with  otner  bodies  on  a  purely  secular 
basis,  and  insisted  that  the  conviction  be  cher- 
ished  **  that  it  is  a  ([reat  sin  and  scandal  against 
the  Christian  religion  for  Christians  to  db  in 
sworn  allegiance  to  a  constitution  of  ciTil  gor- 
emraent  that  makes  the  will  of  man  snpreme." 
The  Synod  resolved  that  identification  with 
Christless  civil  power  is  none  the  less  sinful  be- 
cause of  the  interest  taken  in  the  reform  by  nu- 
merous Christians ;  and  that  its  testimony  most 
be  explicit  and  consistent,  "  and  we  must  make 
others  understand  that  we  are  in  no  sense  iden- 
tified with  political  parties,"  A  committee  ap- 
pointed to  secure  signatures  to  petitions  to  Con- 
gress for  national  reform  was  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  presentation  to  the  next  Congress  of 
a  petition  bearing  the  name  of  every  communi- 
cant in  the  Church.  The  Synod  resolved  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  Sabbath  Union  to 
preserve  the  American  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  vorahip.  It  resolved  to  give  "to  aU  Script- 
ural measures,  moral,  political,  or  legislative,"  for 
the  suppression  of  the  litjuor  traffic,  "  all  that 
support  and  advocacy  which  is  consistent  with, 
our  position  of  political  dtesent."  The  following 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  Synod,  further  defines 
its  position  in  political  dissent. 

"There  are  certain  acts  that  do  not  inTf^ve 
sinful  relations  to  an  irresponsible  constitution 
of  govemment.  and  which  are  not  acts  of  iocor- 

E oration  with  the  Govemment.  which  this  Church 
as  always  recognized  the  right  of  her  members 
to  perform.  The  simple  act  of  voting  tor 
amoidments  to  State  Gbnstitntions  belongs  to 
the  class  of  politico]  acts  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  with  her  position  of  po- 
litical dissent."  A  committee  on  the  preparation 
of  tracts  on  the  relation  of  civil  government  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  reasons  for  the 
Church's  political  dissent  from  the  Government 
of  the  nation,  reported  a  list  of  topics  which  had 
been  assigned  to  as  many  members  of  the  Synod 
for  the  preparation  of  discussions  upon  them, 

T.  Reformed  PresbjieriaD  Chnreh  In 
North  America  (General  8 jnod).  —  This 
body  includes  forty-six  churches,  with  the  mis- 
sion in  India,  forty-eight  ministers,  and  two 
licentiates.  As  reportol  to  the  General  Synod, 
the  availaUe  resources,  including  the  balance 
from  the  previous  year,  of  the  Disabled  Minis- 
ters' fund  had  been  9811 ;  of  the  Educational 
fund,  9595 ;  of  the  Church  Extension  fund.  94,- 
733 ;  of  the  Sustentation  fund,  99,073 ;  and  of  tho 
Theological  Seminary  fund,  98,046.  The  [>erma- 
ncn  t  fimds  of  the  Theological  Seminary  amounted 
to  954,^.  The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  Mission 
Board  were  94,044.  This  sum  included  lef;acies 
amounting  to  93.100,  which  were  funded  m  the 
Sustentation  fund.  A  growing  lack  of  preachers 
in  many  of  the  vacant  congregations  was  com- 
plained of.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had 
received  93,325,  which,  added  to  the  balance 
from  the  preceding  year,  made  its  entire  avail- 
able resources  911i655.  The  mission  in  Rooikee, 
Northwestern  Provinces  of  India,  had  been  in 
BUOGeBsful  operation,  with  eight  staUons  and  an 
orphanage,  and  returned  eignteen  baptinna  dap> 
ing  the  year. 
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The  Qeneral  Synod  met  in  Tarentum,  Penn., 
Hay  15.  The  B«v.  H.  H.  Brownell,  of  Iowa,  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Union  with  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church,  reciting  the  proceedings  and 
conclusions  of  the  joint  committee,  was  presaated 
and  adopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  a 
meeting  on  the  call  ot  the  committees  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  report  on  the  Sabbath  condemned 
the  session  of  Congress  throueh  the  gi-eater  part 
of  the  Sunday  preceding  March  4,  18ti9,  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  holy  day,  protested 
against  the  continuance  of  the  mul  semoe,  and 
uttered  testimony  against  excursions  and  un- 
necessary business  and  serving  of  food  on  the 
Lord's  I>ay.  The  Synod  declared  itself  ready  for 
union  with  other  Christian  bodies  on  the  basis 
of  reformation  principles  as  embodied  in  the 
*-  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms ;  Pres- 
byterial  Form  of  Government,"  a  testimony 
"incltuling  truths  maintained  and  errors  con- 
demned by  the  testimonies  of  the  Reformed  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churohes  of  North  Ameri- 
ca"; and  "a  directory  for  worship  which  shall 
conform  and  limit  the  service  of  God's  house  to 
the  requirements  of  his  word,  it  being  agreed 
that  such  directorv  shall  exclude  all  human  com- 
position and  meonanical  instrumentation  from 
the  service  of  praise." 

YI.  Cnnberlaiid  Presbyterian  Chnreh.— 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  met  in  Kansas  Oitv,  Mo.,  Mav 
16,  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hubbard  was  chosen  mod- 
erator. The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
showed  that  the  receipts  had  been  larger  than 
those  for  any  previous  year.  Portv-eight  young 
ministers  in  the  Church  schools  had  been  sftsisted 
by  iU  A  committee  appointed  in  18^7  respect- 
ing the  form  in  which  title  to  property  acquired 
for  church  or  educational  purpoises  'should  be 
taken,  advised  that  the  deeds  to  such  property 
be  made  to  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of 
Trustees.  A  corresponding  delegate  from  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  colored,  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly  concerning  the  condition 
and  needs  of  that  body.  Its  needs  were  for  an 
educated  ministry,  and  for  the  ^preciation  of 
that  necessity  among  the  people.  "  The  times," 
he  said,  "are  not  as  they  once  were.  An  unedu- 
cated negro  can  no  longer  preach  effectively 
among  the  negroes.  The  negro  population  of 
the  ^uth  is  being  educated.  The  Board  of 
Missions  reported  concerning  the  condition  of 
domestic  missions;  of  missions  to  the  Indians, 
including  a  school  among  the  Cherokees;  and  of 
missions  in  Japan  and  Mexico.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  designated  as  the  sum  to  be  asked 
from  the  Church  for  the  purposes  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  for  the  ensuing  year.  Provis- 
ion was  made  for  assisting  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian  school  for  oolored  people  at  Bowling 
Cfreen,  Ky.,  the  property  rights  of  which  are 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  erecting 
new  buildings  for  it.  The  Assembly  decided 
that  marriage  by  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  or 
licentiate  after  beginning  his  candiilacy  should 
operate  as  a  bar  to  his  receiving  aid  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  Aid  was  also  refused  to 
candidates  using  tobacco.  A  report  on  temper- 
ance was  adopterl,  pledging  the  Assemblv  to  a 
decided  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  prohibition, 


but  refusing  to  indorse  any  political  party.  Five 
persons  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  American  Sabbath  Union :  State  con- 
ventions in  behalf  of  Sabbath  observance  were 
approved ;  each  synod  was  advised  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  co-operato  with  other  religious 
bodies  in  arranging  for  such  conventions;  and 
sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  petition  to 
Congress  for  a  law  against  Sunday  work  so  far 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government 
extends.  A  standing  committee  on  church  prop- 
erty was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
information  and  statistics  throughout  the  boun^ 
of  the  Church  regarding  vacant  church  property ; 
and  the  synods  and  presbyteries  were  advised  to 
form  similar  committees  in  aid  of  the  Assembly's 
committee  and  to  secure  accurate,  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  condition  of  such  properties 
within  their  several  jurisdictions. 

VII.  Presbjrterlan  Chnreh  in  Canada.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  June :  Number  of  churches,  1,687 ; 
of  sittings,  485,177 ;  of  families,  79,678 ;  of  com- 
municants, 152,018,  nhowing  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  6,878 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year, 
085  of  adults  and  10,090  of  infants;  rcceive'd  on 
profession  of  faith,  11,833;  number  of  manses, 
541;  of  attendants  on  Sabbath-echool  and  Biblo- 
class,  119,985,  with  20,023  teachers.  Amount  of 
contributions :  For  ministerial  support,  $744,672 : 
for  churches  and  manses,  $501,2fl<8;  for  con- 
gre^tional  purposes,  (1,555,867  ;  ior  colleges, 
1112,897;  for  borne  missions,  $96,026;  for  foreign 
missions,  $77,021 ;  for  all  purposes,  $1,942,728. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is 
divided  into  two  departments,  viz.,  home  mis- 
sion work  proper,  in  districts  not  able  to  main- 
tain a  settled  pastor ;  and  augmentation  work, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  minimum  in  pas- 
toral salaries  ($750  in  the  East  and  $900  in  the 
Northwest,  with  a  free  manse  in  both  cases).  The 
whole  number  of  mission  stations  was  about 
850,  with  which  were  connected  18,000  commu- 
nicants and  about  40,000  attendants  of  Sabbath- 
school.  In  these  stations,  $46,000  bad  been 
raised  for  self-support.  Onehundred  and  eighty- 
one  congregations  were  helped  from  the  augmen- 
tation fund. 

The  receipts  for  French  evangelization  had 
been  $44,918.  The  committee  had  maintained, 
among  the  French-speaking  population,  chiefly 
in  the  Province  ot  Quebec,  25  mission  churches, 
with  89  preaching  stations — In  which  200  addi- 
tions by  profession  of  faith  were  returned — 88 
mission  schools,  in  which  912  pupils  were  en- 
rolled ;  and  a  boarding  and  high  sctiool  at  Point 
aux  Trembles,  with  145  pupils. .  A  building  had 
been  bought  in  Ottawa  for  a  school  for  young 
women.  Nearly  80  annuitants  had  been  aided 
from  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund,  with 
an  average  sum  of  $175  each.  Seventy -five 
candidates  had  l>een  graduated  from  the  five 
theological  colleges.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  had  expended  $85,016  on  its  Foreign 
work  in  China,  Central  India,  Trinidad,  Dema- 
rara,  and  the  New  Hebrides  islands.  Seven  or- 
dained ministers  and  seven  women  missionaries 
had  been  added  to  its  force.  Five  of  these,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  Honan,  China,  were  sup- 
ported by  iudividual  congregations  or  members 
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of  congregations.  The  board  was  direct  by 
the  Genenu  Assembly  to  consider  propositions  for 
ertabHsbinginissions  to  the  Jews  and  among  the 
Ciiineae  in  British  Columbia.  Resolutions  vere 
ps^ed  expressing  "  emphatic  condemnation  "  of 
the  act  passed  by  the  Province  of  Quebec,  incorpo- 
rating tne  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  particu- 
larly on  the  grounds  '*  that  the  body  thus  incor- 
porated is  an  alien  one,  and  under  ban  through- 
out the  empire,"  and  that  its  influence  "  is  hurt- 
ful to  the  public  welfare,  and  even  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace";  expressing  like  emphatic 
condemnation  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates'  act  passed 
more  recently  in  the  same  province,  on  the  ground 
that  "besides  carrying  with  it  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  dangerous  recognition  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  a  consequent  invasion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Queen,  it  diverts  public  funds 
and  funds  hdd  in  trust  for  educational  purposes 
to  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  uses,  and  is  sub- 
versive of  well  -  understood  civil  and  religious 
righL"  The  moderator  was  authorized  to  sign 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
the  GK>vemor-G^eral  in  Council  asking  for  the 
disallowance  of  the  Jesuit  E!stat«s'  act ;  the 
support  of  the  Assembly-  was  pledged  to  meas- 
ures for  obtaining  an  autnoritauve  expression  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  two  acts  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  acting  bv 
itself  or  in  concert  with  other  Dodies,  "to  guard 
the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  acoomed  to  members  of 
the  Ohuroh  with  reference  to  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  The  committee  on  nnion 
with  other  churches  reported  upon  conferences 
that  had  been  held  during  the  year  with  com- 
mittees of  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches. 
A  revised  edition  of  the  "Book  of  Forms  and 
Rules  of  Procedure "  was  adopted  for  publica- 
tion. Previous  declarations  were  reiterated  in 
favor  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  the  fun- 
damental histonQsl  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  with  provision  of  a  conscience  clause  for 
the  relief  of  objectors  and  permission  to  trustees 
to  dbjpense  with  such  instruction  when  it  deemed 
expedienL  The  conviction  of  the  Assembly  was 
declared  that  the  general  liquor  trafSc  is  contrary 
to  the  word  of  Uod;  that  prohibition  is  the 
proper  goal  of  all  temperance  lenslation;  and 
that  sympathy  with  Prohibition  should  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  qualificatiou  in  members  of 
Parliament. 

YIII.  The  Kirk  of  S4M»tUBd.— The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  E<1- 
inbargh,  May  38.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gloog,  of  Gala- 
shiels, was  chosen  moderator. 

The  report  of  the  votes  of  the  presbyteries 
upon  the  overture  sent  down  by  the  previous 
J^mbly  respecting  the  subscription  of  office- 
bearers showed  that  out  of  84  presbyteries,  64 
had  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  overture  and 
16  against  it,  while  4  had  cast  cjualifled  votes. 
The  overture  was  made  a  standing  law  of  the 
Churoh.  It  requires  only  a  general  subscrip* 
tion  to  the  Confession  as  a  whole,  and  rdieves 
Uie  subscriber  of  "everything  tlut  does  not 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  Confession." 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  reported 
that  the  number  of  baptized  persons  in  India 
had  increased  during  the  year  from  8,000  to 
SflWX   The  financial  condition  of  the  missions 


was  good.  The  relations  of  the  AsBemUy  with 

the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  'Bag-  ■ 
luid  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
were  brought  to  notice  by  a  motion  for  allowing 
delegates  from  that  Synod  to  take  seats  in  the 
Assembly  without  voting — which  was  denied.  A 
debate  took  place  on  the  foilnre  of  the  Chmch 
to  draw  large  masses  of  the  people  into  its  con- 
gregations, and  the  means  of  remedying  it  A 
committee  was  appc^ted  to  consider  and  iwort 
as  to  the  tncteot  to  which  divinity  students  nugfat 
with  propriety  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 

{)ablio  worship  of  the  Church.  A  motion  to  de* 
ete  the  Apoetles'  Creed  from  the  services  of 
worship  was  tost,  it  receiving  only  two  votes; 

The  Presbyterian  churches  in  Canada,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  include 
those  churches  and  parts  of  chunhes  oonneOted 
with  the  Chdrch  of  that  name  that  declined  to  ^ 
into  the  union  from  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  has  resulted.  The  Synod  of 
Pictou,  N.  S.,  exclusive  of  the  very  laige  parish 
of  Prinoe  Edward  Island  and  one  other,  from 
which  reports  were  not  received,  returns  1,960 
families,  with  1,957  oommnnicante:  payments 
for  stipends,  99,090 ;  and  ormtribations  to  ti» 
schemes  of  the  Churdi,  $8,471.  In  the  provinces 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec  there  are  SI  churches  of 
this  connection. 

IX.  Free  Chnreh  of  Seotland.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  88.  Hie 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Laird  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  feature  of  the  business  conceniing  which 
most  interest  was  felt  was  the  election  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  in  the  Free 
Church  College  of  Edinburgh.  The  priDcipal 
candidate  was  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.,  a 
theologian,  whose  views  npon  controverted  ques- 
tions respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
were  regarded  as  "  broad "  in  the  most  liberJ 
sense,  and  who  bad  not  he^totcd  to  utter  them 
explieiUy.  An  address  which  he  had  detivmd 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Pred^rterian  Alliance  in 
London,  in  1888,  attracted  much  attention  at  tho 
time  for  the  boldness  with  which  those  views 
were  enimciated.  The  bearing  of  Dr.  Dodffs 
views  and  his  fitness  in  other  respects  for  the 
professorship  were  fully  discussed  in  the  As- 
semUy,  after  which  ho  was  elected,  leouvingM 
votes  to  280  votes  cast  for  two  otiier  candimtes. 
An  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly opposed  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Dods  was 
held  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  at 
which  the  subject  of  forming  an  association  toe 
the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  views  was  dis- 
cussed. Several  overtures  concerning  a  reviaoo 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  came  betore  the  As- 
sembly. Motions  were  mode  in  various  foms 
that  the  subject  be  passed  from  as  not  called 
for;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  oonsida 
it ;  that  the  proposers  of  the  overtures  should  be 
called  upon  to  specify  what  doctrines  are  op- 
ptHied  to  the  Scripture;  and  that  whatever 
mi^t  happen,  the  Calvinistic  element  should 
not  be  tampered  with.  A  motion  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  opiiH 
ion  in  the  Chureh  regarding  the  Confession  tst 
Faith,  and  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
token,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  418  to  isa  1%e 
Assembly  resolved  to  invito  all  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Free  Church  to  consider  the  sab- 
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jeot  of  mdtm  with  tiie  United  Fie^ifta'ians,  and 
to  promote  local  and  general  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  Churches.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Church  and  state  denned  the  po- 
sition of  the  Free  Church  to  be  that  of  holding 
that  establishment  in  Scotland  is  inexpedient, 
unjust,  and  wrong,  and  should  be  terminated  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  matter  had  got  past 
macussion,  and  had  entered  into  the  region  of 

gractieal  politics.  There  were  apparently  an  ever- 
icreasing  number  of  Established  Churchmen 
who  saw  the  situation  and  confessed  that  their 
position  was  anomalous  and  indefensible,  and 
would  not  lend  their  support  to  keep  their 
Church  in  it.  The  number  of  the  minority  in 
the  Free  Assembly  supporting  the  establishment 
principle  was  also  diminishing.  A  great  change 
OTer  this  question  had  taken  place  within  a  year 
in  the  Highlands,  and  the  pnnciple  of  disestab- 
liflbment  was  now  predominant  in  every  constitn- 
ency  in  the  North.  The  Committee  on  Temper- 
ance represented  that  the  reports  from  presby- 
teries had  been  more  numerous  than  in  any 
former  year,  and  showed  that  both  in  congrega- 
tions and  presbyteries  Gospel  temperance  work 
was  now  recognized  as  an  important  department 
of  Christian  effort 

X.  United  Presbyterian  Chnroli  of  Scot- 
land.— The  statistical  returns  of  this  Charch, 
presented  to  the  Synod  in  May,  showed  that  the 
whole  number  of  members  was  182,668,  or  798 
more  thui  in  188&  The  gun  was  above  the  aver- 
age rate  of  increase  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Synod  met  in  Edinbur^  in  May.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Brummond  was  chosen  moderator. 

The  third  jubilee  of  the  secession  in  Glasgow 
and  the  west  of  Scotland  was  celebrated  in  Glas- 
gow in  December,  1888,  at  a  meeting  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions except  the  Established  Church.  Historical 
papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  on 
"  The  Origin  of  the  Secession  Church,"  and  hy 
Principal  Cairns  on  "  The  Religious  History  of 
Glasgow."  In  an  address  on  "  The  Recent  Move- 
ments and  Present  Position  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  "  the  Bev.  A.  B.  McEwen  claimed 
that  the  Church  had  moved  forward  in  its  creed, 
its  worship,  and  its  organization.  While  there 
were  few  doctrines  hola  forty  years  before  which 
tlKT  w(»tld  be  inclined  to  discuss  or  deny,  tJiere 
had  been  a  change.  Doctrines  once  prominent 
had  fallen  into  the  background,  and  ottier  truths 
were  now  given  a  foremost  place.  Their  Church 
was  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  to  discuss  the 
use  of  instrumental  music,  and  in  their  case  the 
transition  had  been  made  with  very  little  fric- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Church  abroad  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Corbett;  Principal  jEtainy  spoke  of 
"The  Influence  of  the  Secession  on  the  Religious 
Life  of  Scotland." 

XI.  The  FresbTterian  Chnreh  in  Ireland. 
— The  income  of  this  Church  is  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  investments,  gifts,  and  bequests,  and 
congr^[^ional  contributions.  The  total  amount 
for  1893  is  given  in  the  "Bine  Book"  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  £314,088,  or  £0,677  more 
than  in  the  prenous  year.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren in  Sunday-schools  was  105,960.  The  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly  made  return  of  the 
number  of  enrolled  clergymen  as  608,  the  largest 
numlwT  reported  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 


From  tlie  foreign  mission  fields  were  returned 
4  missionaries  and  their  wives  in  China  and  in 
India,  863  communicants,  1,668  baptized  mem- 
bers, and  a  Christian  community  of  2,194  per- 
sons, with  26  schools  for  boys  and  18  for  girls. 
Mission  churches  weie  also  sustained  in  conti- 
Dental  Europe. 

The  General  AssemUy  met  at  Belfast,  June  8. 
The  Rev.  William  Claire  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  General  Assembly  having  been  formed  in 
July,  1840,  by  the  union  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
and  the  Secession  Synod,  the  year  1890  would  be 
its  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  malce  arrangements  for  the  due  cele> 
bration  of  the  festival  on  the  lOth  of  July,  and 
for  holding  a  "  jabilee  meeting"  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  uel^ates  that  represented  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of 
Betormed  Chnrehes  holding  the  Presbyterian 
System,  held  in  London  in  July,  1888,  made  a 
report  concerning  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
of  one  feature  of  which  it  was  remarked : 

The  only  topic  elioiting  £vena^  of  o[^i<m  waa 
one  phase  of  the  Intelleotonl  tendenciee  or  our  day  in 
thdr  hotuing  on  lUtii.  One  of  the  delegates  read  a 
paper,  hi  which  he  ascribed  a  large  amount  of  unbe- 
liet  of  our  aee  to  the  extent  of  the  demands  made 
upon  the  Mtix  of  men  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 
ioDong  these  demands  the  writer  spedfled  the  doc- 
trine of  B  plenary  verbal  iiupiration,  involvins  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inibllitnlity  of  Bcriptnre.  He  claimed 
that  a  christian  creed  should  not  demand  anything 
beyond  what  be  ailtuted  Christ  required,  viz.,  that 
men  should  follow  liun  and  accept  him  as  the  true 
Bulor  of  their  lives.  We  have  no  right,  he  maiatained, 
to  ask  more,  or  to  require  that  men  should  accept  a 
number  of  twopoaitions  about  him.  The  Conntnl  was 
careful  to  vindicate  itself  before  the  diunlies  of  Ohria- 
tendom  by  settiog  apart  an  honr  and  a  half  Ibr  the 
criddam  of  this  paper,  and  the  delegatca  UxA  part  In 
ItB  review  and  conaomnation. 

A  proposition  was  considered  for  forming  a 
United  if  resbytery  in  China,  to  consist  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  this  Church  and  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland. 

XII.  Presbyterian  Chnreh  in  England.— 
The  statistical  report  to  the  Synod  of  1889  gave 
the  number  of  congregations  as  287.  and  the 
number  of  members  as  64,054,  against  62,566  in 
188a  The  total  income  had  been  £310,876.  It 
was  represented  in  the  Synod  that  while  ten 
years  previously  the  value  of  the  entire  property 
of  the  Church  was  £1,000,000,  it  was  now  £1,- 
500,000,  and  that  within  the  same  period  the 
aggregate  debt  had  decreased  from  £121,000  to 
£94,000.  The  year's  income  for  missions  had 
been  £17.000.  The  Church  had  in  China  28  or- 
dained European  missionaries  and  16  woman 
missionaries,  with  many  native  evangelists.  Eight 
native  pastore  were  supported  by  their  own  con- 
gregations. The  Church  in  China  was  becoming 
selAupporting,  and  sendins  out  missionaries. 

The  Synod  met  in  liondon,  April  29.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.  D.,  presided  as  mod- 
erator. The  Committee  on  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  Synod  of 
Uie  previous  year  for  submission  to  the^veby- 
teries  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopedia "  for  188^  re- 

Eorted  back  the  document  as  it  had  been  revised 
y  it  in  the  light  of  the  amendments  suggested 
by  the  presbyteries.  The  most  important  dif- 
ferences in  view  were  in  re^ot  to  the  wording 
to  be  given  to  Article  XIX,  treating  of  Holy 
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Scrlt^uTB.  Instead  of  reading  that  the  revela- 
tion has  been  "  so  far  as  neeafnl  committed  to 
writing  hj  men  inspired  of  the  Holj  Spirit,  so 
that  the  word  of  Qoi  is  now  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  some  would  have  it  assert  that 
the  Bible  w  the  word  of  God.  The  report  was 
received,  while  final  judgment  on  the  articles 
was  reserved  for  a  year.  The  committee  was  re- 
appointed, with  instructions  to  consider  any  fur- 
ther suggestions  that  might  reach  it,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  next  Synod.  It  was  also  directed  to 
prepare  an  appenaiz,  setting  forth  the  mind  of 
the  Church  on  matters  of  ritual  and  practice  re- 
ferred to  in  the  standanls,  but  not  embraced  in 
the  articles.  A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Instruction  of  Youth  dealt  especially  with  the 
diplomas  and  medals  gained  in  exanunatiooB  in 
the  prescribed  subjects  by  pupils  and  teachers  in 
Sunday-schools.  A  general  approval,  reserving 
final  judgment,  was  expressed  of  the  draft  of 
the  revised  directory  for  public  worship,  and 
tiie  committee  was  authorized  to  put  copies  in 
circulation.  The  difFerence  between  a  direct- 
ory, such  as  the  commttteo  had  drafted,  and  a 
liturgy,  was  explained  in  the  discussion  on  the 
subjeiit.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  communicating  the  resolutions  on 
reunion,  adopted  br  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1888  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopffldia  "  for  1 888,  article 
"  Anglican  Churches "),  the  moderator  of  the 
Synod  had  informed  the  primate  that  his  breth- 
ren would  appreciate  the  fraternal  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Anglican  bishops,  and  would 
bnng  the  matter  before  the  Church.  A  oommit- 
tee  was  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  reply  further  and  more  fully  to  the 
archbishop's  letter.  To  a  fraternal  letter  from 
the  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
containing  sentiments  in  opposition  to  "home 
rale,"  the  clerk  was  onlerea  to  repljr.  acknowl- 
edguig  the  letter  iu  a  brotherly  spirit,  without 
reference  to  politics.  It  was  resolv^  to  petition 
Parliament  in  favor  of  Sunday  closing  of  public 
houses,  and  against  the  opium  traffic 

XIII.  Wefsh  Calvlnistic  HethodiBtB.— The 
Q«neral  Assembly  of  the  Welsh  Calvlnistic  Meth- 
odists met  at  Llangallen,  May  7.  The  Rev. 
Griffiths  Parry  presided  as  moderator,  and  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Rowlands  was  chosen  moderator 
for  1890.  The  retiring  moderator,  Rer.  Owen 
Thomas,  D.  D.,  represented  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress that  the  connection  hod  1,410  chapels  and 
preaching  stations,  1,500  Sunday-schools,  with 
nearly  300.000  pupils,  110.000  communicants,  and 
300,000  bearers.  Another  estimate  gives  180,000 
communicants  and  281,000  adherents.  The  For- 
eign Missionary  report  showed  that  there  were 
11  missionaries  and  24  native  preachers  in  India, 
with  1,595  members  and  8,080  members  of  con- 
gregations. A  proposition  to  withdraw  from 
Brittany  was  not  sustained.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  changes  beneficial  to 
the  connection  might  be  effect^  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Assembly.  The  erection  of  a 
manse  in  oonneotion  with  each  church  was  rec- 
ommended. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITE!)  STATES.  This  Chureh, 
whose  ecclesiastical  position  is  for  the  most  part 
well  understood,  has  entered  upon  the  second 
century  of  its  existence  separate  from  the  Church 


of  England,  of  wfaidi  it  is  ptroperly  the  soocesaor 
in  America.   Its  conserratire  character  and  its 

uniform  adherence  to  law  and  order,  based  on  the 
ancient  creeds  and  liturgies,  seem  to  indicate  for 
it  steady  and  healthful  growth.  The  present 
year,  bemg  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention,  is  more  than  ordinartlv  interesting 
and  important  to  Episcopalians.  Efforts  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  and  solid  reunion  amotw 
Protestant  Christians  have  been  much  discnssed, 
and  an  excellent  spirit  has  been  manifested  by 
the  chief  denominations  in  trying  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion ;  but,  as  yet,  no  practical  result  has  been 
attained.  The  question  as  to  the  "  historic 
episcopate,"  and  in  how  far  that  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  valid  ministry  after  the  apostolic 
model,  is  reallv  the  crucial  one.  Until  this  is 
settled,  probably  uo  actual  reunion  will  or  can 
be  reached.  The  years  between  1880  and  1889 
have  been  a  time  of  trial  of  tho  proposed  chan^ 
in  the  prayer-book.  The  sources  of  information 
in  preparing  this  article  are  the  "Journal  of  the 
General  Convention  of  1889,"  Pott's  "Church 
Almanac,"  and  Whittaker's  "  Protestant  Epiaco- 
pal  Almanac"  The  following  table  presents  a 
snmmary  of  statistics  of  Church  progress  from 
1886  to  1880: 

NnmW  ofdlOMMa   91 

Number  of  mlisloury  JnrUdtatkm*   H 

Bleiiopg   m 

CaiidrdAtM  fiv  oidns   4S1 

Prl«t«   ijm 

Dedcom   8M 

Whole  namber  of  clcri^   4,011 

iMy  readers   IJM 

Number  of  pBtiehcn   &,t94 

Quipeli  and  missions     ];Ht 

Cnmer  stones  Isld  !   in 

Churcbes  cooBCcmted   ST4 

Frou  cbnrcbes  and  cbuels   ISSi 

Eecrortes   ijOB 

Faml!I«   IM.1H) 

Baptisms,  Inbnc   IS&TOO 

Baptisms,  adult   8S,M1 

CoDflrmed,  number  of . .    IIS.T41 

Commnnlcantfe   488,169 

HuTtaged   4«.C4S 

BorlalB   n,m 

Bnnday-achoul  teacfaera   4A,U4 

Sund.ir-Bcbool  ecliolars   SBS^M 

Aoademlea    111 

CoJI««es     IS 

IMTlnl^  schools   It 

Orphuiages   48 

llomea   II 

HoapiUls,   W 

Pwlsh  Bchooli   1» 

Parish-Bcbool  teaobers   601 

Farlsh-Mho^l  pnplU   10^1 

Other  iDsdtutfoDS   IS 

Ollbrin^  for  diooeMD  misetons   (668.864  69 

OfferlDga  tor  domestic  missloDs   t7a4,no  96 

OSbriaga  for  ton\gu  mlaalona   tSO^SlS  4S 

Communion  alms   i876|aaa  M 

Total  vtbRnga  for  rellgioaa  pnipowa  |8Sjasj5M  44 

rROQKESS  BT  DlOCGSESi 


DIOOKSXS. 


Alabama  

Albany  

Arkansas  

Califoniia  

Central  New  York  . . . 
Centrul  Ponnsrlvanla . 

Chicago  

Uolondo   

C'onneciicat  

Delaware  

East  Cwolbw  

Butw  


44 

m 

19 
B5 
lOS 
108 
7T 
88 
I9S 
32 
29 
8T 


69 

no 

SI 
44 

lOT 
9U 
M 
IS 

145 
SO 
4U 
86 


1,444 
fi,lM) 
66!^: 
8.911 1 
4.U0, 

4,43!l 
1,223 
6,004 
812 
1.048 

i^ra 


1,281 
3,408 
60« 
1,666 
8,2»8 
S,»61 
I960 

8,874 
4H 
610 
062 


I!>.40l> 

l^(tl» 
1JKS 
7,466 

14.80» 
9,766 

1S,4« 
a.711 

24.906 
2,416 
2,968 
2,909 
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PROGimci  DV  DIOCEBI8— (Om/lntuxf). 


Fond  du  Lao 

iDdlana 

Iwn ... 
Kanans 

Krotuckv  '  « 

Look  lahtoil  <  111 

Louuiaiw   86 

Maine   i4 

MarylaDd  !  178 

UaiMehuMtU  '  1&6 

Mlehlgao 
MllwaukM 
MlnnaaoU 
Hlulaifppi 

Mtaourl  

Nebraska  

Newark  

Kew-  Hampahlra 
Hew  J«neT 
New  York. 
North  CaroHna 
Ohio  .. 
OMKDn 

PenDMWatila  I  BIS 

Pittflbarf  I  68 

QuiDcy  ■  27 

Rhode  Isafaid 
thmth  Carollnft 
Sonttaeni  OUo 
Sprln^fleld.... 
Temieaiee .  .. 

Texas  

Termont  .... 

Virginia   161 

Western  Mlchtnn  

Western  New  York  . . 
Weat  Tir^la  

MlMIOHUT  JuKm- 
DIOnOMB. 

North  Dakota  

Nevada  and  Dtah  .... 

Bonth  Dakota   

North  Texaa  . .   

W«t  Texas  

Ni)rtb  Oalllbroia  

Haw  Msxieo  wd  &rl- 


UtHiUna  

Waahtnirtoii  

WjominK  and  Idaho 

West  AMn  

China  

J«|MI1  


Total  Afltl   8,0M  m^l,  US,T«1  488,785 

QKMERAL  COKPASISOM. 


8.929.314 

{S.WH.4SS 
7.289.831 

9,m.m 

17,069.465 
2S.19I.S76 
81.44S.821 
88.W9.8T1 
6U.1.Vi86» 
67,6(W,(W0 


11^78 


80,989 
66,427 
f)7.TB4 
146-5S){ 
220. 000 
844.7X9 
48S.T8j 


75 
56 
66 
60 
M 
40 


The  General  Conrentloii.— This  body,  which 
nnder  the  constitution  is  the  supreme  lef:;islature 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  meets  tri- 
ennially.  In  1886  it  met  in  Chicago.  In  1889 
it  assembled  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  3,  and  con- 
VOL.  zxix. — 46  A 


tinaed  in  session  until  Oct  24  inclusive.  There 
were  sixty  of  the  bishops  present,  and  clerictd 
and  lay  deputies  from  all  the  dioceses,  and  dele- 
gates from  eleven  mi^ionary  jurisdictions.  The 
Convention  consists  of  two  houses,  which  hold 
se-ssioDS  as  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  House  of 
Bi8ho[j3  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies  ;  but  concurrent  action  is  necessary  to 
any  valid  legislation.  In  addition  to  regular 
business  which  requires  attention,  such  as  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  and  canons,  reports  of 
standing  and  special  committees,  the  state  of  the 
Church,  education  and  progress,  etc.,  the  chief 
features  of  interest  to  Episcopalians  in  general 
this  ^ear  were  the  reports  and  discussions  on  the 
revision  of  the  prayer-book,  the  new  hymnal, 
reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom  in  America, 
change  of  name  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  etc 
The  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  in  respect  to 
the  important  subject  of  "  Liturgical  Revision," 
are  presented  consecutively  in  "Supplementary 
Journals,"  covering  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
and  bound  up  with  the  "  Journal  of  the  General 
Convention  of  1889.  Of  the  details  of  this 
revision,  and  of  the  numerous  changes,  additions, 
etc.,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  we  have 
not  room  here  to  speak,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary. 
The  learned  gentlemen  occupied  in  this  work 
were  verv  earnest  and  dili^nt  in  the  effort  to 
reach  a  Anal  settlement  this  year;  but  a  strong 
miRorit;r  report  was  presenteo,  and  considerable 
ojiposition  manifested.  The  result  was  the  adop- 
tion of  nearlr  all  the  alterations,  and  a  "  Stand- 
ard Prayer-book"  is  accordingly  to  be  made 
ready  for  adoption  and  use  at  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1892.  A  new  "  Hjmnal "  was  pro- 
posed and  met  with  favor,  but  it  was  judged  best 
to  recommit  the  book  to  an  enlarged  commission, 
who  are  to  report  in  1892. 

Domestic  Missions.— Sept  1, 1^  to  Sept 
1,  1889 :  Missionaries  (12  missionary  jurisdictions 
and  81  dioceses) :  Bishops,  12 ;  other  clergy 
(white,  colored,  Indian),  475;  teachers,  other 
helpers,  etc.,  105;  total,  580.  The  financial  con- 
dition was  as  follows : 

Babtnt*  tu  haitd,  Bapt  1, 1S88   «89,088  14 

Oftwlnga   I«8,4fl8  &2 

Legadns   08,668  60 

BpeelaU   84,876  80 

Total   $SaO.O«B  16 

Expenditures  (IS  mtaalemry  jnrladleUoaB  and  ~~ 

81  <lIoeeses,liidiiAsgIiidfaBi,  ot&)......   9168,887  98 

Sprckala   81 

imls»  and  other  cormbbm   10.264  72 

Battnee  at  credit  Bept  1,  ISW   fiO.OSO  80 

Total   9289.060  16 

Foreign  Mlsstons.~Sept.  1, 1888,  to  Sept.  1, 
1989:  Missionary  bishops,  4;  other  clergy  (for- 
eign and  native),  66 :  teachers,  helpers,  etc,  384 ; 
total,  800.  The  financial  condition  was  as  follows : 

BahnMtn  band.  Sept  1,1838   9S8,(WI  00 

Offlerir-na     87.708  82 

<}enera1  thnd  for  Ibrelgn  mlHlom   9T,7S0  84 

Legacies   9,942  68 

BpoctaU   14,607  81 

ToUl   tSISiOSi  10 

Espendltnres  on  mlMlonarj-  work  Id  AfHca, 

Chiua,  Japan.  Qreece.  Havti,  Mexko   9U1.n2B  60 

Specials   18.800  81 

Salaries,  printing,  etc   IT.STA  M 

Balance  at  credit  Sept.  1, 1889    8,'),M9  09 

Total   9218,024  10 
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The  Woiiaii*8  Aaxlllair  to  the  Board  of 
Uiasions  renders  aid  in  all  the  departments  by 
means  of  parochial,  city,  county,  and  diocesan 
associations  of  ladies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money,  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries 
and  mission  stations,  etc. 

MemtT  nlsed  fiw  domMtle,  foretgn,  Indlss,  flv«d- 

men,  Md  othar  mliahins,  im,    9119X19  98 

BasMlbrtiieBaiii«(«,4Ulniiumb«r),  value.,.     IWSM  IB 

Total   tm,m  18 

The  American  Church  Missionary  Society 
(also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  has  em- 
ployed during  the  year  in  23  dioceses  and  mis- 
sionary juriMictions,  46  missionaries. '  It  has 
^so  in  the  foreign  field  1  clergyman  and  4  lay 
helpers  in  Cuba,  and  2  clergymen  in  Brazil.  The 
financial  condition  was  as  follows : 

Beeefpts  for  aomMtIo  mtaaloiu   989,aa8  ttS 

KecdpU  for  tonign  mlirioai.   4,991  OB 

Total    »44.««  68 

Bpedala  (130,000  being  for  Colondo,  Kaaaaa,  and 

Texaa)   tUfiil  M 

BftUnce,  Sept  1, 1S8S   81.S7  )  88 

Total   f  lil.OM  49 

The  sodetj  haa  also  In  securities,  property,  etc .  |145,-250  OO 

The  American  Charch  Bnilding-Fnnd 
Commission,  established  in  1880,  is  doing  good 
and  efficient  work.  The  trustees  in  charge  Keep 
steadily  in  view  the  raising  the  fund  to  $1,000,- 
000,  as  ori^ually  proposect  so  as  to  enable  the 
commission  to  ud  in  the  important  daty  of 
farthering  the  extension  of  the  Church  by  means 
of  loans  and  gifts  to  struggling  parishes.  From 
Tarious  causes  the  increase  of  the  fund  has  ad- 
vanced butslowly.  Itnowstand5atfl76.786.35. 
During  three  vears  (1886-1889),  loans  have  been 
made  to  77  churches,  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  sums  from  $300  to  1 1,000,  with 
several  as  large  as  |3,000  and  f4,000,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  $90,000. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  (also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Missions)  reports  steady  and  encouraging  pro^;- 
ress.  The  societv  lias  missionaries  at  work  in 
ten  of  the  large  cities.  There  are  four  missionary 
day  schools,  and  ten  other  schools.  The  organ- 
ized work  by  the  parochial  clergy  extends  into 
almost  every  dioceee  and  missionary  jurisdiction 
of  tiie  Church.  Of  new  publications  57,000 
copies  have  been  issued,  being  a  large  increase 
over  preceding  years.  Former  publications  have 
also  oeen  largely  distributed,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  prayer-book  liave  been  circu- 
lated in  English,  Hebrew,  German,  and  other 
languages. 

OoBtribatloiu,  apedala,  eta.  (BepL  1,  1888,  to 

Sapt  1.  im)   »]SM8  OS 

Lasacj   1.000  00 

Babnc*  from  old  accoiint    A,7IU  M 

Total   60 

Expenditures  for  acliools,  Miaries,  pnbttcatlons, 

etc   tll,27S  i8 

Keal-eaUte  accoaot   l.l.vs  25 

Balaiu^  to  new  account   S,2Sfl  oi 

Total   120,786  89 

General  Condition  of  Chnrch  Affairs.— 

Since  the  General  Convention  of  1886,  ten  of  the 
bishops  have  died,  viz.,  Bishop  H.  Potter,  of  New 
Yorit;  Bishop  W.  M.  Green,  of  Mississippi; 
Bishop  A.  liee,  of  Delaware;  Bishop  W.  B. 


Stevens,  of  Penn^lvania;  Bishop  R.  W.  B. 
Elliot,  of  Western  Texas ;  Bishop  G.  K.  Dunlop. 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ;  Bishop  J.  U.  H. 
Brown,  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  Bishop  S.  S.  Harris,  of 
Michigan  ;  Bishop  G.  R.  Welles,  of  Milwaukee  ; 
and  Bishop  T.  II.  Vail,  of  Kansas.  One  of  the 
missionary  lashops,  W.  F.  Adams,  D.  D.,  who 
resigned  his  jurisdietifm  in  187ft,  was  elected  to 
and  accepted  the  bishopric  txf  Easton  in  1887. 
Eleven  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  presbyters  have 
been  consecrated  bishops,  viz.,  E.S.  Thomas,  D.  D.. 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Kansas ;  E.  Talbot,  D.  D., 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho ;  J.  S. 
Johnston,  D.  D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Western 
Texas ;  A.  Ijeonard.  D.  D.,  Missionary  Bishop  oS 
Nevada  and  Utah ;  L.  Coleman,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Delaware ;  J.  M.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  Missionary 
Bishop  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  B.  Vincent, 
D.  D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio  ;  C.  F. 
Kni^t,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  MUwaukee ;  C.  C.  Graf- 
ton, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  W.  A.  Leon- 
ard, D.  D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Ohio;  and  T.  F 
Davies,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Michigui. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  on 
the  State  of  the  Church  call  attention  to  numer- 
ous matters  of  interest  and  importance.  They 
note  the  gratifying  increase  in  baptisms,  con- 
firmations, communicants,  clergy,'  and  candi- 
dates for  orders,  and  in  offerings  for  Church 
work  and  support,  varying  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,,  during  tne  last  three  years.  In  regard  to 
increase  of  tne  ministry  the  appeal  is  again  uixed 
that  all  lawful  and  proper  measures  should  be 
used  to  induce  young  men  of  not  only  character 
and  abilitT,  but  also  possessed  of  worldly  means 
to  offer  tnemselves  for  the  Master's  service  in 
the  honorable  work  of  the  ministry.  "The 
Master's  call  for  laborers  is  addressed  equally  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  and  the  young  man  of 
wealth  has  a  responsibility  to  meet  and  a  duty 
to  dischai^  and  a  privilege  to  enjoy,  as  well  as 
his  poorer  brother.  Surely  parents  and  spon- 
sors who  are  themselves  devout  Christian  people 
are  sadly  remiss  if  they  fail  to  keep  before  the 
minds  of  iheir  sons  and  godsons  tne  claims  of 
the  sacred  ministry."  The  zeal  and  devotion  of 
the  laity  are  highlr  commended  in  the  several 
agencies  employra  by  them  in  the  good  cause, 
such  as  the  Brotherliood  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
Chnrch  Temperance  Society,  the  White  Cross 
Society,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  the  like. 
A  much  needed  warning  is  held  up  against  allow- 
ing the  Sunday-school  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
pastor,  who  is  charged  equally  with  feeding  the 
lambs  as  well  as  the  sheep  of  his  flock.  The 
committee  further  lament  the  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergjr,  and  the 
lack  of  a  genend  pension  fund  for  their  support 
when  age  and  infirmity  compel  them  to  retire 
from  active  duty.  The  committee  feel  it  neces- 
sary, in  conclusion,  to  say  "  a  word  or  two  as  to 
the  spirit  which  pervades  the  Church  to-dav 
with  reference  to  Christian  unity.  God  is  guid- 
ing us.  May  we  recognize  his  guidance  I  May 
we  wait  with  patience  I  May  we  work  in  faith'! 
Majr  we  give  ourselves  unto  prayer  1  Great  Ihingii 
are  in  store  for  us.  '  That  they  all  mav  be  one, 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  tnee,  that 
they  all  may  be  one  in  us  I '  It  is  the  supplication 
of  our  blessed  Re<leemer,  The  answer  will  suidf 
come.   The  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time ! " 
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QUEBEC.  PROVINCE  OF.  Finances— 

The  Prorinoial  Treasurer  made  his  bndget 
speech  on  Feb,  19.  The  ordinary  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  were  $3,- 
738,328.39,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  If3,365,- 
033.36.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including 
the  1888  loan  of  t3,378,332.50  and  a  temporary 
loan  of  t400,000,  amounted  to  17,639,076.11,  and 
the  expenditure,  including  oi^inarv  expenses, 
construction  of  new  Parliament  buildings  and 
court-houses,  railway  subsidies,  repayment  of 
temporary  loans,  etc,  to  16,216,748.26. 

The  Jesalt-EBtates  Settlement.— The  agi- 
tation for  disallowance  of  the  Jesuit-Estates  Act 
of  1888,  referred  to  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopeedia  " 
for  th^  year,  was  continued  until  Aug.  8,  1889, 
whui  the  period  for  disallowance  expired,  the 
Federal  GoTemment  persistently  refusing  to 
interfere,  notwithstandmg  the  numerous  peti- 
tions presented  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  asking  for  disallowance.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General was  also  asked  to  ignore  the  ad-  - 
vice  of  his  ministers,  and  disallow  the  act. 
The  only  attempt  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  before  the  courts  of 
law  was  the  personal  petition  of  Hugh  Ondiara, 
ot  Montreal,  who  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Oovemor-Gener&l  jji  Council,  asking  that  the 

guestion  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
anada  under  a  clause  of  the  Supreme  Court  act 
that  provides  for  the  reference  to  that  court  of 
any  question  upon  which  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  may  be  in  doubt.  A  check  to  cover 
the  costs  ot  the  reference  accompanied  the  peti- 
tion, which,  however,  was  rejected.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Jnstiee,  Sir  John  Tnompson,  made  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  petition.  Subsequently 
the  question  was  referred  by  the  Govemor^Gen- 
eral  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  England, 
who  declared  the  act  constitutional.  The  agita- 
tion was  directed  mainly  not  against  the  Quebec 
Government,  which  was  responsible  for  getting 
the  act  passed,  but  against  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, which  refused  to  disallow  it.  When 
the  Hon.  C.  C.  Colby  presented  himself  for  re- 
election in  the  county  of  Stanstead,  on  his  ac- 
cepting a  Dominion  portfolio,  he  was  opposed 
on  this  issue,  but  carried  the  constituency  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  persontu  popularity  of  the  mem- 
ber, his  lone  connection  with  the  oonstitnenoy, 
and  his  added  prestige  as  a  Cabinet  minister, 
contributed  greatly  to  this  result. 

Franchise. — An  act  was  passed  to  amend  the 
Quebec  election  act  by  extending  the  franchise, 
and  to  amend  the  munieif^l  code  respecting  the 
preparation  of  the  valuation  roll.  Under  the 
new  act,  the  following  are  entitled  to  vote :  own- 
ers or  occupants  of  real  property  worth  |i300 
in  any  city  municipality  returning  a  member  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  worth  $200  real 
value,  or  $20  annual  value,  in  any  other  munici- 
paiity:  tenants  paying  $30  per  annum  in  such 
cities,  or  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  farm  will  per- 
mit; sons  of  real-property  owners  under  similar 


conditions ;  flshermen  owning  tackle  or  shares  in 
a  ship  to  the  value  of  $150:  the  sons  of  tenant 
farmers  exercise  the  same  rights  as  the  sons  of 
real-estate  proprietors,  the  annual  valne  of  the 
farm  being  made  the  hasif^  of  the  franchise.  The 
absence  of  a  farmer's  son  from  the  farm  for  six 
months,  or  absence  as  a  student,  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  the  franchise;  $20  in  the  other  mu- 
nicipalities; teachers  in  any  institution  under 
the  control  of  school  oommissloners  or  trustees ; 
retired  farmers  or  proprietors  {rentiers  or  annui- 
tants) enjoying  at  least  $100  a  year  in  money  or 
its  equivalent ;  farmers'  sons  who  have  worked 
on  their  fathers'  or  mothers'  farms  for  one  year, 
provided  the  value  of  the  farm,  if  divided  among 
them  as  co-proprietors,  would  be  sufficient  to 
qualify  them  under  this  act ;  if  more  sons  than 
one,  they  are  to  be  qualified  in  order  of  seniority. 
Civil  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  or 
provincial  governments,  or  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment or  Provincial  Legislature  (the  members  of 
the  governments  and  tihe  Speakers  excepted),  are 
disfranchised  by  another  act 

Agrlcnitnral  Distinctions.  —  An  act  was 
passed  to  establish  a  system  of  honorary  rewards 
for  the  most  skillful  practical  agriculturists. 
The  act  provfdes  for  provincial  competitions  In 
which  all  who  have  obtained  prizes  in  county  or 
division  competitions  for  the  best  kept  farms  may 
compete.  Diplomas  and  medals  are  to  be  granted 
to  tne  successful  competitors  in  agriculture, 
market  gardening,  and  iruit  culture. 

IHstilet  HapliitnteB*  ConrL— The  act  of 
1888  abolishing  the  Circuit  Court  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  a  court  to  be  called  the  District 
Magistrates'  Court,  having  been  disallowed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  as  noted  in  the  Annual  Cy- 
clopedia for  1688,  an  act  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion establishinga  District  Magistrates'  Court,  but 
without  pretending  to  abolish  the  Circuit  Coort. 

Montreal.— The  charter  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
real was  remodeled.  Among  other  important 
amendments,  vote  by  ballot  was  substituted  for 
open  voting  in  civic  elections. 

Sorel.— The  town  of  Sorel  was  incorporated 
as  a  citv.  This  new  city  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  mouth  of  Sorel  river, 
forty-five  miles  from  Montreal.  It  is  the  county 
seat  of  Richelieu  County,  has  long  enjoyed  a'lai^ 
lumber  trade,  with  growing  manufactures,  and 
has  communications  ny  rail  as  well  as  by  river. 
It  has  a  favorite  winter  harbor,  and  ship-building 
is  one  of  the  principal  industries.  The  others  in- 
clude manufactures  of  engines,  mill  machinery, 
stoves,  plows,  bricks,  leather,  and  fiour.  The 
town  is  nandsomely  laid  out.  with  a  large  public 
square,  and  has  fine  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional advantages,  including  a  Roman  Catholic 
college.  There  are  also  a  convent  and  a  hospital. 
One  monthly  periodical  is  published  here,  and 
several  papers,  some  in  French  and  some  in 
English.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  French 
built  a  fort  on  this  spot,  and  afterward  the  town 
was  for  many  years  tne  summer  residence  of  the 
governors  of' Canada. 
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REED,  THOMAS  BRACKETT,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  thirty-first  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  born  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  Oct.  18,  1839.  He  received  his  pri- 
mary education  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
city,  and  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1800,  taking  the  prize  for  excellence  in  English 
composition.  Until  1864  Mr.  Reed  was  engaged 
in  teaching  and  the  studv  of  the  law,  but  before 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  was  appointed,  April 


THOMAS  BIUCKKTT  BUD. 


19, 18A4,  acting-assistant  paymaster  in  the  Unit- 
eti  States  navy,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
"  Sybil,"  a  "  tin-clad  "  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Henry  H,  Gorringe,  which  j)atrolled  the  Tennes- 
see, Cumberland,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  without 
eventful  service.  Mr.  Reed  was  honorably  dis- 
charged Nov.  4,  1865,  returned  to  Portland,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1868  he  was  elected,  as  a  Republican,  to 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  where 
he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  se- 
cured during  his  first  term  the  establishment  of 
a  Superior  Court  for  Cumberland  County,  which 
reduced  from  three  years  to  three  months  the 
time  necessary  for  bringing  contested  suits  to 
jury  trial.  In  1869  he  was  re-elected,  and  in 
1870  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate.  While 
sitting  in  that  body,  he  received  the  nomination 
for  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  rival  candi- 


dates in  caucus  being  Gen.  Harris  M.  Plaisted. 
later  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Edwin  B.  Smith, 
afterward  Assistant  Attorney  -  General  of-  the 
United  States.    He  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  to  this  ofiice.  '  His  incumbency,  marked 
by  active  and  efficient  measures,  lasted  three 
years  (1870-'73),  and  in  1874,  by  request  of  the 
Mayor  of  Portland,  he  became  city  solicitor, 
holding  the  ofllee  for  four  terms.    In  1876  he 
was  elected  to  the  Fortv-fifth  Congress,  taking  his 
seat  in  fieceraber.  1877.    On  April 
12. 1878,  M  r.  Reed  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  a  speech  to  defeat 
the  passage  of  a  measure  to  reim- 
burse William  and  Mary  College 
for  damages  sustained  at  the  bands 
of  United  States  troops  during  the 
civil  war.     While  accomplisbing 
its  immediate  purpose,  this,  one  of 
the  few  long  speecnes  made  b\'  Mr. 
Reed  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
also  assisted  in  defining  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  war  claimsi. 
Mr.  Reed  also  acted  in  this  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  investi- 
gating the  circumstances  of  the 
election  of  President  Hayes,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Washington,  New  Or- 
leans, and  New  York.    He  was  re- 
elected without  intermission,  and 
his  parliamentary  career  may  he 
thus  briefly  summarized :  In  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  he  entered  fre- 
quently into  debate,  and  defended 
the  presence  of  United  States  mar- 
shals at  elections  in  the  South.  In 
the  Forty-seventh,  as  Chairman  of 
the  same  committee,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  and  carried  through  the 
bill  distributing  the  balance  of  the 
Geneva  award.     In    the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  his  leadership  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  House 
became  more  strongly  marked,  and 
in  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  it  was  perma- 
nently secured,  more  particularly  in  the  conflicts 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

The  nomination  for  the  speakership,  twice  tend- 
ered him  as  a  compliment  by  tne  Repabli- 
can  minority  in  the  House,  proved  more  than  a 
barren  honor  on  the  assembling  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  Dec  3,  1889,  when,  on  the  first 
ballot,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  over  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  Hon.  Jonn  G.  Carlisle.  Almost 
immediately  Mr.  Reed's  determined  attitude 
against  the  obstruction  of  public  business  by 
partisan  methods  resulted  in  an  issue  between 
nim  and  his  political  opponents,  which  attained 
wide  notoriety,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  largely 
infiuence  legislation  in  the  future.  Pending  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  new 
rules  for  the  House,  embodying  contemplated 
reforms  (of  which  committee  Mr.  Reed  was 
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-chairman),  a  contested  election  case  brought  up 
in  the  House  Jan.  29,  1890,  afforded  the  Speaker 
an  opportunity  to  decide  against  the  validity  of 
the  principle  that  a  member  of  Congress  who  is 
personally  present  may,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
quorum,  refuse  to  vote,  and  therefore  be  ac- 
counted  absent.  Mr.  Reed's  insistanoe  upon 
noting  the  presence  of  sufficient  numbers  and 
declaring  that  a  quorum  was  present,  notwith- 
standing the  refusals  to  vote,  according  to  his 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  gave  rise  to 
fierce  opposition,  and  stormy  and  exciting  de- 
bate ensued.  The  rulings  of  the  Speaker  were 
sustained  in  every  instance,  and  the  question 
was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  adoption,  Feb.  14, 
1B90,  of  the  new  rules,  Section  3  of  Rule  XV. 
providing  that — 

On  the  demand  of  any  member,  or  at  the  au«(eBtion 
of  the  Speaker,  the  nameii  of  tncmberB  sufficient  to 
make  a  qtiomm  in  the  li^  of  tlie  House  who  do  sot 
vote,  shall  be  Dt)ted  by  the  Clerk  and  recorded  iu  the 
Journal,  and  reported  to  the  Speaker  with  the  namea 
of  the  membeia  voting,  and  be  counted  and  ntinonnced 
in  determining  the  prasenoe  ol  a  quomm  to  do  bliu- 
nesB. 

Among  other  reforms  covered  by  the  new 
rules,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Reed,  the  minority 
gave  most  serious  challenge  to  that  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Speaker  mignt  refuse  to  entertain 
motions  that  were  eridenl^  merely  dilatory.  In 
•controlling  the  House,  Mr.  Reed  displays  execu- 
tive abilitjr  of  a  high  order.  His  power  has  not 
been  arauired  by  the  delivery  of  set  speeches — but 
three  of  which  lasting  more  than  twenty  minutes 
are  on  record — but  lies  rather  in  his  brief,  clear 
showing  of  an  argument  in  debate,  pointed  often 
with  wit  or  sarcasm.  He  has  contributed  ar- 
ticles to  periodicals  as  follow:  To  the  "North 
American  Review"  for  January,  1888,  "Our 
Outlying  Province "  Alaska,  which  he  visited ; 
to  the  same  magazine  for  July,  after  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  "  Democracy  at  St. 
Louis,"  and  for  October,  "  The  President's  Let- 
ter," a  consideration  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of 
acceptance.  "  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives "  in  the  "  Century  "  for  March,  18K>, , 
was  anticifiatory  of  the  course  he  has  since  pur^ 
sued,  and  in  **  Belford's  Magazine  "  for  October, 
1889,  he  discussed  the  tariff,  under  the  title  of 

A  Protectionist's  View  of  it."  In  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  for  March,  1890,  he  set  forth 
tQs  views  and  the  authorities  by  which  he  held 
hhnself  sustained  in  the  position  assumed  by 
hUn  on  Jan.  30,  regarding  "  The  Limitations  of 
the  Speakership,"  an  article  presenting  the  an- 
ta^nistic  view,  by  ex-Speaker  John  6.  Carlisle, 
being  published  in  the  same  number, 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Reformed 
Chareh  in  America.— The  statistical  reports 
made  to  the  General  Synod  of  1889  give  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  in  this  Church ;  of  classes.  35 ; 
of  churches,  546;  of  ministers.  666 ;  of  families, 
46,77S;  of  communicants,  88,813;  of  baptisms 
during  the  year,  5.238  of  infants  and  1,268  of 
adnlts ;  of  baptized  non-communicants,  87,732 ; 
of  persons  enrolled  in  catechumen  classes  and 
Sunday-schools,  103,101 ;  whole  amount  of  con- 
tributions for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes, 
$282,052;  of  contributions  for  congregational 
purposes,  $970,986. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 


had  been  $54,894,  of  which  $86,647  were  in  the 

Missionary  Department,  and  $17,647  were  on  ac- 
count of  the  Building  fund.  The  Woman's  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  had,  in  addition  to  this,  col- 
lected and  eijjended  $4,764.  The  Missionary 
Department  had  a  balance  in  hand,  while  the 
Building  fund  was  in  debt.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  churches  and  missions  had  been  aided, 
comprising  95  pastors,  5,137  families,  7,420  mem- 
bers, and  10,269  members  of  Sunday-schools; 
while  626  members  had  been  received  on  confes- 
sion of  faith.  Ten  new  organizations  had  been 
added  to  the  board's  list,  and  five  unorganized 
missions  had  been  wholly  or  partly  sustained 
during  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Publication  had  received  $1^7 
from  the  churches,  and  had  carried  on  its  busi- 
ness at  a  small  profit.  The  "  Histon^  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,"  by  Prof.  David  D.  Demarest, 
D.  D.,  was  about  to  appear.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  received  $19,162,  of  which  $6,698  had 
been  contributed  by  individu^  Sabbath-schools, 
and  churches.  Its  permanent  funds  unottnted  to 
$41,066.  Ninety-one  students  were  under  its 
care.  The  Widow's  fund  returned  a  principi^  of 
$76^SS5,  and  an  annuity  fund  of  $2,076.  A  com- 
parison- with  the  statements  of  previous  years 
showed  that  while  the  principal  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  $8,000  a  year,  the  annuity 
fund  was  steadily  decreasing.  Annuitants  had 
during  the  year  received  $4,626  from  the  fund. 
Eighty-seven  ministers  were  subscribers  to  the 
fund. 

The  principal  of  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fund 
amounted  to  $58,775.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
had  been  $9,984.  Thirty-seven  persons — mmis- 
ters,  ministers'  widows,  and  ministers'  children — 
had  received  aid  from  the  fund.  Returns  made 
were  of  numerous  Educational  and  Scholarship 
funds  connected  with  the  theological  seminaries 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Holland,  Mich.,  and 
Ascot,  India,  and  Hope  College,  Mich.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  funds  as  entered  upon  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  General  Synod  was  $768,886. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
$181,962,  From  the  mission  fields  in  China,  In- 
dia, and  Japan  were  returned  14  stations ;  127 
out-stations  and  preaching^places ;  28  ordained 
missionaries ;  3  unordained  missionaries ;  30  as- 
sistant missionaries;  36  native  ordained  minis- 
ters ;  248  other  native  helpers ;  51  churches,  with 
5,089  communicants;  763  members  received  on 
confession ;  7  "  male and  6  "  female  "  semina- 
ries, with  630  pupils ;  4  theological  schools  and 
classes,  with  45  theological  students ;  and  106 
day  schools,  with  3,100  pupils.  The  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  native  churches  amounted  to 
$8,058.  The  mission  in  Japan  is  represented  in 
the  Council  of  United  Missions,  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  United  Church  of  Japan. 
This  body  is  composed  of  the  missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and 
includes  61  churches,  28  of  which  are  self-sup- 
porting, with  80.690  members.  Of  these,  about 
one  third  are  believed  to  be  connected  with  the 
missions  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received  $17,893. 

The  Gleneral  Synod  met  in  Catskill.  N.  Y.,  June 
1.   The  Rev.  Evert  Van  Slyke  was  elected  pres- 
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ident.  The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States  reported 
progress,  expressing  the  judfpient  that  no  pres- 
ent prospect  existed  of  effecting  the  organic  ani- 
ty  of  the  two  churches  in  the  sense  of  fusion ; 
yet  there  ought  to  be,  and  was.  a  fair  and  reason- 
able basis  for  a  federal  union,  or  at  least  an  alli- 
ance for  objects  common  to  both  churches,  and 
for  the  "  furtherance  of  the  Gospel "  by  united 
efforts,  and  it  recommended  that  the  movement 
for  union  be  given  another  year's  consideration. 
The  committee  was  continued.  An  address  was 
adopted  to  be  sent  to  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands,  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries on  the  subject,  explaining  the  position  of  the 
Church  toward  Freemasonrv,  as  expressed  in  the 
action  of  the  Synod  in  18"70,  1880,  and  1881— 
that  it  does  not  sympathize  with  oath -bound 
secret  societies,  but  does  not  consider  itself  com- 
petent to  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of 
the  lower  bodies  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  respecting  the 
mode  of  electing  deacons  and  elders  and  proBibit- 
ing  the  use  of  any  catechisms  in  the  Sabbath- 
schools  save  such  aa  ar«  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Synod,  having  been  ap- 

S roved  by  the  requisite  number  of  cMsaes,  were 
eclared  adopted.  New  amendments  were  pro- 
posed fixing  eighteen  years  as  the  a^e  at  which 
young  communicants  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
for  elders  and  deacons;  and  constituting  the 
President  of  the  General  Synod,  if  not  appointed 
a  regular  delegate,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  succeeding  General  Synod.  A  committee 
appointed  in  the  previous  year  to  make  addi- 
tions to  the  liturgy  reported  a  number  of  forms 
which  were  approved,  and  sent  down  to  the  class- 
es to  be  voted  upon  as  optional  forms.  The  ad- 
hesion of  the  Synod  to  the  American  Sabbath 
Union  was  continued.  A  resolution  was  passed 
condemning  Sunday  newspapers,  and  advising 
Christians  to  refuse  to  read,  buy,  or  advertise  in 
them,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  disoounte- 
nance  them.  In  view  of  organized  efforts  to 
secularize  the  day  of  rest,  the  ministry  and  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  were  called  upon  to  co-op- 
erate in  every  effort  to  maintain  its  sanctity.  A  * 
new  manual,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  called  "  First  Lessons  m  Chris- 
tian Faith,  was  approved  and  recommended  for 
introduction  and  use  in  tiie  Sabbath-schools. 

BEC1I8TBT  LAWS.  New  Hampshuw  had  a 
registtation  act  in  1840  and  New  York  one  in 
IM7.  Illinois  appears  to  have  come  next,  with  a 
law  enacted  in  1865.  Nearly  all  of  the  registry 
laws  in  their  present  forms  have  been  enac;tea 
since  1870.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  latest  official  sources,  six  States  hav^  no  reg- 
istry laws  of  anv  kind — Arkansas.  Delaware,  In- 
diana, Oregon,  Texas,  and  West  Vir^nia.  The 
constitutions  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia prohibit  registration.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Oregon  in  1886  declared  unconstitutional  the 
law  of  that  State  requiring  a  registration  of  vot- 
ers as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  decision  took  the  broad  ground 
that  "every  law  which  requires  previous  regis- 
tration as  a  prerequisite  to  the  nght  to  vote  is 
ipso  /oefo  void."  The  argument  was  that,  as  the 
Constitution  gives  the  n^j^ht  to  vote  to  every 
man  who  possesses  certain  qualifications,  the 


Legislature  can  not  lay  down  conditions  that 
may  deprive  any  qualified  voter  of  the  right  on 
election  day.  A  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding that  r^istry  laws  may  be  passed  was 
adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Ine  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  after  receiving  the  assent  of  the  next 
Legislature  it  will  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote.  The  Constitution  of  West  Virginia  pro- 
vides that  "  No  citizen  shall  ever  be  denied  or  re- 
fused the  right  or  privilege  of  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion because  his  name  is  not  or  has  not  been 
registered  or  listed  as  a  qualified  voter.  .  .  .  The 
Legislature  shall  never  authorize  or  establish 
any  board  or  court  of  registration  of  voters." 
The  remaining  States  require  a  partial  or  a  gen- 
eral registration.  Fourteen  of  the  States  nave 
no  general  registry  law  applying  to  the  whole 
State,  but  they  have  special  laws  ap^lyingto 
some  of  the  cities  or  smaller  communities.  The 
special  provisions  in  these  States  will  be  fonnd  in 
detail  in  the  list  below : 

OMrgla, — No  8tato  law.  Cities  and  towns  have 
re{j;istry  laws  of  their  own,  and  bare  many  of  the 
counties.  No  election  code  has  been  jiubliabed,  and 
the  details  can  be  found  only  by  ezainming  the  stat- 
utes for  tbo  past  twen^-flve  years. 

buss.— -The  Supreme  Court  in  1884  held  that  the 
r^Btry  law  of  1876  was  constitutional.  It  allowed 
regiutiy  on  any  day  in  the  year  except  election  day 
for  ten  days  preceding.  The  law  of  1689  provides 
tbiit  in  oHiea  of  the  first  class  where  the  metropoHtao 
police  law  is  in  fbrce  and  where  more  than  6,000  votes 
were  cast  in  1888,  or  shall  be  oast  at  any  fliture ^neral 
election,  the  Qovemor  shall  appoint  a  conimissiontf 
who  shall  bave  obsrge  of  the  registry.  The  voter 
must  RjmeHT  in  person,  and  if  his  answerB  are  satii- 
firabny  he  shall  be  (riven  a  certificate.  If  refused,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  electioos, 
which  has  power  to  place  his  name  upou  the  list.  In 
dties  of  the  first  class  where  more  than  6,000  votes 
have  bees  cast,  but  where  tlie  metropoUtra  police 
law  ifl  not  in  force,  the  oommisaioner  of  elections 
shall  appohit  a  oomKHlman  ftom  each  ward,  and  the 
ooandliD«i  together  shall  set  as  a  board  ctf  supervis- 
ors  of  elections. 

Kmtad^, — There  is  do  State  r^strylaw.  Some  of 
the  dtiee  nave  special  laws. 

Loidiiaii&— The  law  ot  1880  provides  that  the  Got- 
omor  shall  upoint  a  xupervisor  ot  registration  for 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  in  which  the  dty  of  New  Or- 
leans ut  situated.  The  supervisor  can  appoint  his 
clerks.  His  office  shall  be  open  for  sixty  days  before 
tlie  election.  If  he  Buepeots  that  names  have  been 
placed  wroufrfully  on  the  registry  list,  ho  may  give 
notice  to  tlie  vot«r  to  show  cause  why  his  name  should 
not  be  stridden  off.  The  list  shall  be  cloned  ten  days 
betore  the  eleotaon.   It  shall  bo  ooirected  befine  evor 

Seoeral  eloetion.  No  cerUflcate  of  rmstratioo  sball 
e  issued  in  any  parish  except  that  <^OrieanB. 
IDnnesota.— The  law  of  1869  appUes  to  oil  Incorpoi^ 
ated  cities  of  10,000  and  over.  Tae  judges  and  clerks 
of  election  m  any  such  dty,  or  any  ward  or  other  elec- 
tion (Ustrict  in  socb  city,  constitute  a  board  of  R«is- 
try  tor  their  respective  cities,  wards,  or  election  dis- 
tncts.  They  shall  meet  on  Tuesday,  three  weeks  he- 
fore  any  ;;renenil,  State,  or  dty  election,  and  fourteen 
days  before  any  apedal  election.  Uiuute  (Urcctionv 
are  eiven  for  the  entering  of  names  in  the  re^sters. 
Oaths  are  adnunistered  to  all  persona  deuring  to  reg- 
ister. On  Tuesday,  two  weeks  before  any  general 
election,  and  on  the  thirteenth  dav  before  any  spcdal 
election,  the  board  shall  meet  agoin  to  raster  those 
who  shall  apply  in  perxon.  On  Tuesday,  one  week 
preceding  the  day  of  any  election,  and  on  the  day  one 
week  preceding  any  spodol  election,  the  board  shall 
meet  for  final  correction  of  the  r^stry ;  and  no  pei^ 
son  ahall  be  registered  who  does  not  apply  personally. 
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IMeqnalifled  voters  shall  be  strickeD  ftom  the  list.  A 
oertmcatfl  of  removal  fVom  any  <listrict  is  required  be- 
fore refdstering  in  ft  neoond  diutrict.  If  ft  voter's  lume 
liM<moe  been  entered  on  the  repftti7ind  then  erBsed, 
lie  nifty  sweftr  it  in  on  election  day. 

UmouI. — The  Constitution  declaree  tbat  the  Gen- 
eral AsMembly  shall  i>roTide  by  law  for  the  regiatra- 
tson  of  all  voters  in  cities  nod  counties  having  a  pop- 
ubUiOQ  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  may 

nvlde  for  such  rejpKtratioa  in  cities  iiaving  a  popu- 
an  exoeediiifr  25,000  inhabitants  and  not  exceeding 
100.000,  but  not  otherwise.  The  law  of  1883  applies 
to  St.  Louie  and  Kansas  City  as  the  only  cities  having 
the  required  population.  It  provides  ttiat  recorders 
voters  ahall  oe  appointed  b^  the  Governor  and  be 
oooflrmed  by  the  Senate  for  both  cities,  with  a  term 
of  (^loe  of  four  yeaiH.  Eaoh  recorder  of  voters  may 
prescribe  the  manner  of  opening  the  books  and  he 
may  dedde  the  times  upon  which  registry  may  be 
Diade.  Every  voter  registering  must  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  oath  requirea  of  voters  that  be  will  support 
the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  HiaaouTi.  The  recorder  of  voters  shall  appoint  a 
board  of  revision  from  <^erent  political  patties, 
which  shall  meet  with  him  to  examme  the  liAt«  and 
to  moke  corrections.  The  dty  of  Bt  Joseph  oomes 
under  the  registry  law  of  1881,  wbiah  appUoa  to 
oounties  contaming  cities  of  over  S6,000  ana  fewer 
than  100,000  inhabitants. 

VabriMft^Tbe  law  of  1669  wplles  to  metropolitan 
dtiea,  or  all  having  over  80,000  inhatntants,  to  flrst- 
claMs  cities  having  between  60,0UO  and  25,000,  and  to 
second-clasB  cities  having  fewer  than  25,000.  Cities 
of  the  flnrt  doss  are  alloirad  bv  ordinance  to  provide 
a  ngiatry  and  to  protutHt  all  voters  not  re^stered 
from  voting.  Ordinances  may  be  repealed  or  re-en- 
acted or  amended,  but  the  registrMion  of  the  last 
general  election  in  valid  for  a  special  election.  The 
mayor  and  oountul  ot  any  metropolitan,  first-class 
or  second-class  city  of  over  2,oiX)  inhabitants,  shall 
jirepare  registry  books  and  include  minute  deacrip- 
taona  of  the  rcstdenoes  of  the  voters.  There  are  three 
Buperviwra  of  registration,  two  of  whom  on  State 
issues  most  be  of  different  political  opinion  irom  their 
sasociates.  A  general  registration  shall  be  mode  in 
each  election  precinct  of  eveiy  dty  on  the  Tuesday  of 
the  fourth  week,  the  Wednesday  of  the  third  week, 
the  Thursday  of  the  seoond  week,  and  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  the  first  week  preceding  the  day  of 
the  November  election  In  each  year.  For  every  elec- 
tion held  in  any  of  the  dties  other  than  such  as  are 
above  designated  there  shall  be  a  reviMon  of  the 
general  K^etration,  which  shall  be  .made  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  seoond  week  and  on  the 
Satoiday  of  the  first  week  preoeding  the  day  of  such 
election.  Unregistered  votes  may  be  aooepted  at  the 
election  on  a  swom  statement  as  to  place  of  residence 
and  qualification  and  the  giving  of^  good  reasons  for 
not  appearing  before  the  supervisors  of  retfistration  on 
any  day  of  registration.  A  name  must  be  erased 
mm  the  teglstar  in  one  precinct  before  it  is  registered 
In  another. 

Bew  Jersey.— The  law  of  1876,  as  amended  in  1888 
and  1S86,  provided  that  there  should  be  a  registry  in 
all  cities  oi  over  6,000  inhabitants;  that  where  a  city 
has  fewer  than  6,000,  and  lies  a^jftcent  to  another  city 
containing  more  than  6,000,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
should  also  apply  to  the  smaller  citv ;  and  that  the  act 
should  not  apply  to  any  municipafity  incorporated  as 
a  town.  The  judoes  and  insfiectors  of  election  in  the 
several  wards  or  election  districts  of  such  cities  consti- 
tute a  board  of  registry.  Buoh  boards  shall  hold  their 
flist  meeting  for  r^^istry  on  Tuesday  three  weeks  be- 
fore a  general  Ktatc  election,  and  they  ahall  rej^ster 
voters  who  shall  personally  appear  Before  them  or 
shall  be  shown  to  nave  legally  voted  in  the  ward  or 
district  at  the  laiit  general  election  or  be  shown  to  be 
legal  voters  therein.  The  board  shall  also  meet  on 
Thursday  precedinir  the  day  of  general  election,  for 
registering  and  correcting.  The  voter  must  appear  in 
person  befwe  the  board  of  registiy,  or  else  ne  must 


satisfy  it  with  a  swom  statement  as  to  bis  quaMoa- 
tions  before  his  name  can  be  entered  upon  the  list. 

Hew  TaA.~Th6  fiist  registry  law  was  passed  in 
18S7.  It  applied  to  the  whole  State ;  but  its  operation 
was  so  unaatiafiustory  that  it  was  soon  repealed.  In 
1876  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  Che  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  of  1872 ;  although  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  is  ulent  on  the  subject  of  registry.  This  law, 
somewhat  amended,  is  in  tbrce  to^y.  It  provides 
that  in  all  cities  except  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
in  all  incorporated  villages  of  over  7,000  population  by 
the  last  census,  r^stry  is  required,  but  the  voter  is  not 
required  Co  appear  in  person.  In  all  towns  ai^oining 
a  city  of  16,000  inhabitants,  registry  may  be  requli^ 
on  the  petition  of  )i5  electors.  If  no  such  petition  ia 
aftand  registration  is  not  reqoiied.  In  otner  towns 
no  pimuim  far  registration  is  made.  In  all  the 
(oties  and  towns,  ontude  of  New  Tork  and  Brooklyn, 
the  inspectors  of  election  form  boards  of  registry. 
They  shall  meet  on  Tuesday,  five  weeks  previous  to 
the  general  election,  and  they  shall  enter  minute  de- 
aoripti«ts  of  the  peraons  propcMng  to  register.  Per- 
BODil  ^ipUcation  is  not  neoenary,  but  the  inspcotors 
may  copy  fVom  the  roll  of  the  last  election  ana  make 
snob  corrections  as  they  think  necessary.  They  shall 
meet  again  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  preccdmg  the 
dfty  of  the  general  election,  and  they  shul  then  revise 
their  lists.  Voters  who  can  show  that  thdr  names 
were  on  the  preceding  r^tistiy  list  may  swear  in  their 
▼otes  if  their  names  liave  not  been  copied  upon  the 
list  latest  in  use.  A  spedal  law  of  1883  applies  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  mayor  appoints  a  bureau 
of  elections.  The  boord  of  police  prepares  the  books 
for  registry.  It  is  required  that  every  voter  desiring 
to  roister  shall  appear  in  perscm.  The  r^stry  takes 
place  on  Tuesday  of  the  fourth  wtek,  Wednesday  of 
the  third  week,  and  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  second 
week  preoeding  the  day  of  the  Novemoer  election  in 
each  year.  Another  special  law  relates  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  The  mayor  appoints  four  penons  to  con- 
stitute a  board  of  elections,  which  shall  appoint  re^is- 
trsis  of  electors.  The  re^patrars  shall  meet  on  tiie  last 
Tuesday  of  September,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Oc- 
tober, on  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  before  the  day  of  the 
November  election,  and  on  the  Thursday  preceding 
the  day  of  election.  Every  voter  that  desires  to  reg- 
ister must  appear  in  person.  In  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn voters  are  not  allowed  to  swear  in  thdr  votes  on 
ewotion  day  If  their  names  have  not  been  placed  upon 
the  regiatrv. 

Ohioi — Ttie  registry  law  of  1885,  applicable  only  to 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional  by  Che  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  on 
the  ground  that  the  riuhts  of  the  voters  were  restricted 
by  the  provisions  allowing  only  seven  days  in  the 
wnole  year  for  re^fi&try,  thus  depriving  of  their  rights 
all  voters  who  did  not  register  in  those  t^veii  days. 
In  1889  a  law  was  passed  appl^ng  the  registry  of  voters 
to  the  follovring  cities :  Cincmnati^Ieveland,  Toledo, 
Columbus,  Daytou,  Springfleid,  Hamilton,  Sandus- 
ky, Btcabenviile,  Newark,  Yonngstown,  Zanesviile, 
Hansfleld,  CbiUicothe,  Portsmonth,  Canton,  and  Alc- 
ron.  The  law  provides  Uiat  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
point for  each  city  of  the  first  and  second  class  a 
board  of  elections  to  consist  of  four  electors,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
On  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  annually  ue 
board  of  elections  shall  appoint  for  each  election  pre- 
cinct in  its  city  two  electors  to  act  as  r^istrars  and 
also  as  judges  of  election.  The  two  rej^trAs  for  any 
precinct  shall  be  not  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
days  for  the  general  registration  of  electors  yearly 
shall  be  Thursday  in  tiie  fourth  week,  Thursday  in 
the  tiilrd  week,  and  Fridi^  and  Saturday  in  tlw  seo- 
ond week,  next  before  the  day  of  the  general  election 
in  November  in  each  year.  The  secretary  of  the 
board  of  elections  may  register  persons  who  will 
necessarily  be  absent  during  re)ristration ;  and  if  the 
voter  is  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  place 
of  r^ristration  be  may  make  aiBdavit  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  register,  and  mail  it  to  the  board  of  r^stry. 
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With  them  ezoeptions,  all  voten  must  apply  tn  per- 
BOQ ;  but  no  one  can  be  re^stered  at  any  other  Unie  or 
place  than  those  designated  in  the  act.  Applicants 
must  sign  their  oames  to  the  eatries  in  the  ref^ster. 
Aaj  voter  disabled  by  tuckness  may  make  afBdavit  of 
the  fact  and  be  r^^tered.  The  final  Ust  is  made  up 
annu^y  on  Mondi^  in  the  week  preoedlng  the  No- 
vemticr  election.  Elections  in  April,  or  at  any  other 
time  aside  from  the  November  elections,  shall  t>e  held 
according  to  the  last  precedinff  register ;  but  provis- 
ion is  made  for  ehanoes  and  additioiiB  if  required. 

fhnfli  DakotAi — Eaon  clerk  of  oleotioQ  sboll  keep  a 
poU  list,  whidi  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  persons 
voting  at  such  election  in  their  numerical  order.  As 
soon  as  a  ballot  is  delivered  to  one  of  the  judges  of 
election  to  be  deported  in  the  ballot-box,  the  clerks 
of  election  enter  the  name  of  the  voter  on  their  lists. 
In  cities  having  a  population  of  1,000  voters  or  more 
the  judges  of  election  of  each  precinct  constitute  a 
tegistry  board ;  and  ^ey  meet  two  weeks  before  any 
guianu  election  and  make  a  list  of  ail  persons  eotitica 
to  vote  at  tiia  ensning  election  in  their  precanct  No 
person  is  idlowed  to  vote  unlesa  hit  name  wpeom  on 
Qielist. 

TanMUNi— Beg^stry  ia  requind  in  diatriota  that  cost 
more  than  600  votes.   A  certificate  of  registratioQ  is 

issued. 

WasUogton. — There  is  no  State  law.  For  each  of 
the  cities  tiiere  is  s  law  requiring  all  qualifled  electors 
to  rioter  thirty  days  previous  to  any  municipal  eloo- 
tion. 

Wiiooub. — In  1885  the  law  required  an  annual  regie- 
try  in  each  ward  or  election  district  of  every  oIty_  of 
S.000  inhabitants  or  more ;  in  «aoh  ward  or  election 
district  of  every  incorporated  village  of  1,600  or  more ; 
in  every  town  oontumng  a  village  having  1 ,500  or 
more,  in  which  villa«  separate  general  elections  were 
not  reqtdred  to  be  held ;  and  in  all  towns,  anjr  part  of 
which  bad  been  embraced  in  any  city  or  village  in 
which  registration  was  required.  In  1889  the  general 
law  requiring  the  r^ci^tration  of  electoTS  waa  made  to 
apply  to  the  anoual  municipal  and  judicial  elections  in 
oil  towns,  villages,  and  cities  in  which  regidtration  wta 
required  at  tojvn  elections.  Tho  inspectors  shall  meet 
on  Tuesday,  four  weeks  before  eaoh  general  election, 
and  sit  for  one  day,  or  two  days  if  necessary.  They 
shall  make  a  regutter  of  all  electors  of  their  respective 
districts.  A  second  meeting  shall  be  held  on  'niesday 
one  week  before  the  election,  to  revise  and  correct  the 
r^fister.  Names  can  be  stricken  off  on  oath  of  two 
electors  unless,  bung  challenged,  the  voteridvMSiUis- . 
ftctory  answers.  Voters  may  appear  before  the  board 
and  take  oath  as  to  their  qualiflcations.  In  1887  a  law 
provided  that  th«  vote  of  a  person  not  registered  would 
not  be  received  in  any  city  having  not  fewer  than 
8,000  nor  more  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  cities 
of  fewer  than  8,000  a  vote  may  be  sworn  in  on  elec- 
tion day.  No  vote  shall  be  received  at  any  general 
election  if  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  is 
not  on  the  register,  unless  he  has  become  a  qoalifled 
voter  since  the  lost  meeting  of  the  board,  or  unless  he 
makes  oatli  that  he  was  qi^ifled  to  vote  at  the  previ- 
ous general  election  and  nas  not  become  disqualified 
dnce.  The  law  of  18B7  amended  former  laws  so  that 
Id  at)  dties  of  over  60,000  inhabitants,  the  inspectors 
of  election  and  clerks  of  election  constitute  the  board 
of  registry.  They  shall  meet  on  Tuesday,  one  week 
previous  to  the  general  election,  to  revise  the  lists. 
No  names  shall  m  entered  after  the  list  is  completed. 

Twenty-two  States  require  general  registra- 
tion. The  provisions  of  tneir  respective  laws  are 
as  follow : 

Alabama.— The  code  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  superintend  the  registration  of  electors. 
He  Khali  appoint  one  retnetrar  in  each  county,  who 
shall  appoint  one  assistant  registrar  for  each  voting 
predoct  or  ward  In  the  county  for  which  such  retns- 
trars  are  respectively  appointed ;  and  xuch  assistants 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  several  ap- 
pointments, make  a  ftill  registration  list  of  all  the 


electors  in  the  precincts  or  waxds  for  which  such  oo- 
sistauts  are  appointed  respectively.  Each  ■ssistapt 
rc^trar  shall  make  a  correct  return  of  tiie  list  of  rMw- 
tered  eleotors  made  by  Mm.  Assistant  r^istransSon 
make  ny^stration  of  the  electors  residing  in  their  re- 
spective precincts  or  wards  upon  blank  form*  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  they  shall  not  regiitar  in 
any  other  way  or  on  any  other  f<»m  than  that  pre- 
scribed. £acn  doctor,  who  is  qualified  to  vote,  must 
subscribe  to  an  oath  that  he  is  a  qualified  elector 
undertheC<aistitation  and  lawBofthe  State;  and  the 
name  of  each  elector  must  either  be  subsoibed  to 
such  oath  the  elector  binuelf,  or  be  su  been  bod  bj 
the  assistant  registrar:  but  when  signed  by  the  os- 
dstant,  it  must  oe  with  the  oonsent  and  direotion  of 
the  elector  so  to  do^  which  shall  be  evinced  by  the  at- 
testation of  the  Mssistaot  re^trar's  name  written  op- 
posite to  the  name  of  the  elector.  The  aesistant 
registrars  shall  write  opposite  to  the  name  of  eadi 
elector,  under  the  appropriate  head  in  suob  form,  the 
number  and  date  of  registration,  the  place  of  ie«- 
deooe  of  the  elector,  whether  white  or  colored,  his  em- 
ployment i  and  if  he  is  in  the  employment  of  another, 
the  name  of  such  employer ;  and  if  tho  elector  leddee 
in  any  town  or  city,  the  street  and  nnmber,  or  other 
mark  or  deeniption  bv  which  his  place  of  mridence 
may  be  identified.  Tne  asaistant  registrars  shall  be 
present,  at  the  voting  prednot  or  wara  for  which  they 
are  respectively  appointed,  on  the  day  of  election  to 
r^pster  such  electors  as  may  have  failed  to  register  on 
any  previous  day  in  their  preoincts  or  wards.  It  is 
not  uiwftil  to  register  any  elector  within  twenty  days 
before,  nor  in  any  incorporated  town  or  tity  having  a 
population  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  within  fif- 
teen days  before  any  gcueral  or  spedal  election  day ; 
and  all  re^trations  mode  on  the  dection  dav,  by  any 
registrar  appointed  for  that  day  only,  ofaall  be  re- 
turned to  the  assistant  redstrar  for  tibat  prednet  or 
ward  properlv  certified,  whicli  sboll  be  retained  to, 
and  be  treatea  by,  the  judge  of  probate  as  if  made  by 
the  regular  osdatant  registrars.  But  in  Incorporated 
cities  or  towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  6,000 
inhaUtants  any  person  who  may  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  within  fifteen  days  next  preceding 
any  general  or  special  election,  and  who  is  qualified  to 
vote  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State, 
may  be  registered  by  the  probate  judge  of  the  county 
on  the  dny  of  election,  and  he  ahafl  cause  the  name  of 
such  elector  to  be  entered  upon  the  rwistration  list  of 
the  ward  in  which  oadi  doctor  alukU^  reside,  and  he 
shall  imue  to  sudi  elector  is  oertifloate  <^n!igiatration. 

OaUlinla,— The  code  provides  that  a  grvat  K«istiy 
shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  each 
county.  Tiie  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may 
order  a  new  registry  whenever  they  think  best  on  six 
mouths*  pobli^tion.  This  registration  must  confonn 
totiie  provisiottB  of  the  code  coDoeming  original  regis- 
tration, except  that  any  person  applying  for  legistra- 
tion  may  be  entitied  to  it  if  he  can  show  that  his 
name  was  enrolled,  and  not  erased,  on  the  former 
great  registry.  A  law  of  1878  kit  8an  FiaDcieco 
under  tiic  control  of  a  local  law  creating  oommiasion- 
era  for  the  registry  of  voten.  The  oeverol  ooonties 
vary  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  great  nf^iOxj.  The 
code  further  provides  that  the  dork  must  enter  in  the 

great  registry  full  particulars  of  the  voter,  and  also 
lat  the  voter  must  make  oath  to  certain  questions 
The  assessor  of  eaoh  oounty  must  keep  a  list  of  elect- 
ors similar  to  the  great  registry,  and  be  must  enroll 
the  name  of  any  elector  of  the  country  making  appli- 
cation to  him.  This  enrollment  mi»t  show  the  same 
facts  as  those  required  to  be  recorded  in  the  great 
registry.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  assessor 
must  return  to  the  county  derk  a  certified  copy  of  aH 
the  entries  made  upon  bu  roll  of  electon  diuing  tho 
month,  and  the  clerk  must  at  onoe  enter  these  names 
upon  tne  great  registry.  The  cleric  has  power  to  can- 
cel registry  at  the  request  of  the  porsMi  r^^istered,  or 
when  the  person  has  become  Insane  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  crime  or  is  dead ;  also  when  the  person  did 
not  vote  during  the  next  preceding  two  yean.  Any 
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voter  mav  proceed  by  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  to 
compel  tn«  clerk  to  cancel  ao^  entry  made  on  the 
threat  registiy  illegally.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
sweaiing  in  of  votes  on  election  day. 

Oalondih — The  law  of  1685  provides  that  the  jadges 
of  elections  in  the  several  wards  and  election  preoinots 
shall  meet  on  Tuesday,  three  weeks  before  the  gen- 
enil  electaoQ,  to  make  a  roister.  The  number  of  days 
^eyut  depends  upon  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
precinct,  ^he  board  shall  enter  on  the  list  the  names 
of  all  legally  qualified  electors  and  those  who  shall 
beocHne  such  by  l>pBe  of  time  on  or  before  the  next 
general  election.  Every  board  of  registry  Hhall  also 
meet  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  preceding  every 
geneisl  election,  and  also  on  the  day  precetUng  the 
election.  No  vote  shall  be  received  at  any  election 
unleen  the  name  of  the  persoD  offerinv  to  vote  ah^  be 
finmd  on  the  certified  registry  list ;  bnt  votes  m^y  he 
■worn  in  on  election  day. 

Onmeothnrt.— No  penon  shall  he  excluded  from  reg- 
istration on  the  ground  that  be  can  not  read,  if  he  can 

? trove  that  he  was  admitted  an  elector  of  the  State  be- 
hre  October,  18S6.  In  1884  it  was  provided  that  the 
registrars  of  every  town  shall,  at  least  eighteen  days 
before  the  election  of  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Uon- 
day  of  November,  1888,  and  every  other  year  there- 
attioT,  complete  a  register  of  electors.  Amendments 
to  the  law  of  16Y7  provide  that  the  i^istrars  shall  be 
in  session  on  Thursday  of  the  third  week  preceding 
the  eleotion,  and  they  shi^l  minutely  describe  the 
residence  of  the  electors. '  Names  of  criminals  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  Hat  on  lnf<»maQou  being  fiir- 
nished  hj  the  clerk  of  any  court  in  the  State  luving 
jorisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  Former  residents  of 
the  State  may  vote  on  election  day,  upon  making  affi- 
davit of  residence,  If  they  have  not  been  registered. 

narida.— The  Constittibon  of  leu  reqidree  tlie 
istry  of  voters  by  oountiflB.  The  law  oTlttST  proriden 
that  the  Governor  shall,  every  two  years,  appoint  one 
person  in  each  county  to  be  the  supervisor  of  regis- 
tration. He  shall  keep  his  office  open  at  least  three 
days  in  each  week,  ttom  the  first  Monday  in  August 
to  the  last  Saturday  preceding,  the  first  Monday  in 
October.  The  district  registration  offloea  most  be 
open  at  least  two  days  in  each  week  from  the  first 
Monday  in  September  to  the  last  Saturday  in  Septem- 
ber. Each  elector  on  registering  is  given  a  oertiflcate 
without  charge. 

TIHnnii — Tha  judges  of  deotioD  ocHistitate  the  board 
(tf  na^atnr  In  the  election  jmldnot  for  vhioh  thoy  are 
appomted.  They  shall  meet  in  tiie  prednct  on  Tues- 
day fbur  weeks  preceding  the  first  general  city,  vil- 
lage, or  town  eleotion,  or  the  first  general  State  or 
county  election  that  may  occur  after  their  appoiut- 
meot,  and  they  shall  make  a  i^neral  registration.  A 
new  mneral  registration  shall  be  made  prior  to  each 
presidential  election.  On  Tuesday  three  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  State,  city,  villoge.  town,  or  county  elec- 
tion the  board  of  registry  sluill  meet  a^n :  and  also 
on  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  before  any  of  these  elec- 
tions. The  three  rasters  made  on  these  separate 
days  shall  be  comparra  and  comUned  into  a  new  ree- 
ister.  Applioations  of  all  kinds  noay  be  heard  on  the 
ThuTsd^  fiiHowing  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  beflm 
the  eleotion ;  and  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the 
week  before  the  eleotion  week,  the  county  court  shall 
be  open  for  applications.  But  after  the  entry  of  the 
apphcations  allowea  by  the  court  no  frirther  change 
in  the  register  is  permitted.  It  is  allowed  to  swear  in 
votes  on  election  day.  For  intermediate  elections  (be- 
tween the  presidential  elections)  the  last  general  reiiie- 
tration  shall  be  used :  but  it  may  be  revised  by  the 
board  of  reristry.  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis  have 
an  election  law  that  difi'ers  somewhat  from  the  gen- 
eral law.  It  requires  that  a  registry  must  be  mode 
for  every  election,  whether  general,  special,  or  local ; 
and  voters  arc  not  allowed  to  swear  in  their  votes  on 
election  day,  except  in  extreme  ca»es. 

Lnra. — The  law  of  1888  amended  a  law  of  the  pre- 
vious year  ao  that  the  registers  tthall  be  in  attendance 
on  the  second  Thursday  preceding  every  general  an- 


nual election ;  that  in  1888  and  on  every  fourth  year 
thereafter  they  shall  attend  three  days,  and  for  every 
other  general  annual  election  two  days.  A  new  regis- 
tration shall  be  made  in  1888,  and  every  fourth  year 
thereafter;  and  after  all  other  general  annual  elec- 
tions they  shall  prepare  a  new  r^istry  list  based  on 
that  of  Uie  last  preceding  general  annual  election. 
For  all  other  general  or  special  elections,  the  registry 
list  for  the  lost  preceding  general  annual  election  shall 
be  used.  On  the  day  of  every  election  the  registers 
shall  be  present  at  some  convenient  place,  but  not 
witldn  lOO  feet  of  the  voting  place,  to  grant  oeitifl- 
cates,  in  certain  cases,  to  electors  not  registered ;  this 
law  applies  to  places  that  have  t  pc^Hilation  of  more 
than  2,500  inhabitants. 

Kalns.— Thelftvof  1688  reqnire.<<  that  in  every  town 
the  BHscssors,  or  the  selectmen  acting  as  assessors, 
shall  Aug.  I  (in  years  wherein  general  elections  are 
held)  prepare  lists  of  voters  and  deliver  them  to  the 
selectmen.  In  towns  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitonts 
the  selectmen  shall  be  in  session  two  days  betwera 
Aug.  11  and  Aug.  18,  to  oorroct  the  lists.  In  smaller 
towns  the  monidpal  officers  or  the  selectmen  shall  be 
in  session  one  or  two  days  before  the  election ;  and 
in  the  smallest  towns  on  election  day,  to  the  opening 
of  the  polls.  The  lists  are  prepaiwl  by  the  al^tnen 
and  the  assessors  in  the  cities  in  the  same  wo^',  and 
they  ore  open  for  correction. 

Maryland.— The  law  of  1882,  amended  since  that 
time,  allows  the  Governor  to  nominate  and  the  Senate 
to  ccnofirm  one  person  in  each  election  district  of  every 
county  to  be  an  officer  of  registration.  In  Baltimore 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  elections,  not  later  than 
the  16th  of  April  in  each  year,  shall  appoint  three 
offlcers  of  registration  for  each  of  the  precincts  of  the 
several  wards,  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  two 
leading  pcditioal  parties  of  the  State,  one  frx>m  Mch 
part^.  In  Baltiniore  the  officers  of  registry  shall  sit 
two  successive  days  in  May,  and  the  same  number  of 
days  in  June,  July,  September,  and  October.  In  the 
State,  officers  of  re^pstration  shall  sit  two  successive 
days  in  October.  A  r^{istry  holds  good  for  every 
election  held  thereafter  until  another  r^stration,  or 
corrrotion  thereof,  has  been  made.  On  the  day  of 
eleotion  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for  each  county, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Courtof  Baltimore,  shall 
be  at  his  office  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  can 
prove  that  errors  in  re^stry  have  been  mode. 

Itissaehuetts.— Thelaw  of  1884  provides  that  the 
board  of  registmrs  of  voten  shall  be  appointed  hr 
the  selectmen  of  each  town  and  by  the  mayor  of  eaon 
city,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  aiders 
men.  No  more  than  two  of  them  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  Full  particulars  shall  be  ^vt^n  of 
each  voter  on  the  list.  No  person  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  list  unless  he  writes  his  name  and  is  able  to  read 
at  least  three  lines  of  the  Constitution.  Begistrars  of 
voters  in  cities  and  towns  shall,  at  least  twenty  days 
before  the  annual  city  or  town  eleotion,  and  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  Tuesday  next  oiler  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  annually,  make  their  corrected  lists. 
Names  registered  may  be  tranaftrred  or  stricken  from 
the  list  upon  notice  and  examination.  Bepstrata  in 
dtiea  BbalJ  be  In  session  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  oAot- 
noon  of  the  Saturday  next  but  one  preceding  the  day 
of  any  election  and  for  such  time  previous  as  may 
seem  necessary.  Registration  of  voters  in  towns 
shall  cease  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  attemoon  of  the  Wed- 
nasday  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  in 
cities  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday 
next  but  one  preceding  the  day  of  election ;  and  no 
entry  shall  be  nmde  on  the  list  after  the  close  of  regis- 
tration. Names  omitted  by  clerical  error  or  by  mis- 
take may  be  placed  upon  the  list  A  certificate  of  the 
right  to  vote  may  be  inven  if  application  is  made  on 
the  day  of  election.  The  city  of  Boston  has  a  snedd 
registi?  law.  A  law  of  1889  enables  cities  to  change 
their  boards  of  registrars  so  that  the  clerk  shall  not  be 
a  member  thereof.  Another  law  regulates  the  assess- 
ment and  re^ration  of  voters  as  to  lists  of  perwms 
liable  to  or  desiring  to  be  assessed  for  a  poll  tax. 
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WfUgatL— The  Uw  of  1869  constituted  tho  alder- 
men of  every  city,  and  the  supervifior,  treasurer,  and 
clerk  of  every  to,wnabip,  a  board  of  r^Utry,  On 
Saturday  next  T)recedim;  tho  eenenil  election  tuid  oil 
the  next  precedioa  the  day  of  Uie  regular  charter  elec- 
tion or  any  Bpedal  election,  and  on  such  otlier  days 
■B  are  appointed  by  the  common  council  of  the  dty, 
not  exceeding  three  days  in  all,  the  board  of  rostra- 
tion  Bhall  be  in  eeeeion.  Thia  doea  not  apply  to  De- 
troit In  that  city  the  tioard  for  each  word  or  elecdon 
district  eball  sit  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in 
every  fourth  yefti"i  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  re- 
reei^tration  of  each  ward  or  election  diatrict.  In 
other  yens  the  former  llet  ahall  be  worked  over  and 
oorrected.  It  ht  provided  that  any  voter  claiming  the 
right  to  vote,  whose  name  ia  not  refristered,  may  be 
registered  both  in  the  citaea  and  in  the  townahips  on 
the  day  of  election. 

Hiinni^L  —  Tlie  Cooetitution  requires  a  general 
regiatration,  and  makes  provision  for  registry  laws. 
The  revised  act  of  ISSO^rovides  that  boards  of  rec^s- 
try  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county.  The  clerk  of 
the  drcuit  court  of  each  ooonty  shall  register  on  the 
registy  book  of  the  election  district  of  the  residence  of 
BQOh  person,  any  one  entitled  to  be  re^tered,  if  he 
applies  personally,  and  makes  an  oath  as  to  hia  qnati- 
floations.  The  supervirarB  of  each  coqh^  may  order 
new  registry  books. 

Monbma.— The  Territorial  law  of  1889,  adopted  by 
the  State  Legislature,  directs  boards  of  county  oom- 
misKioners,  every  June,  to  lay  out  their  respective 
oouDtiea  in  convenient  election  dtstricts.  One  ref^is- 
try  agent  for  each  election  district  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  county  oommissioners.  But  in  dties  of  over 
50,000  ioliabitants  there  may  be  two  registry  agents 
in  each  election  district  K^stjy  agents  must  give 
minute  particulars  of  voters  rt^stered.  They  shall 
sit  on  air  legal  days  between  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  5 ;  and 
longer  hoare  ftom  Oct  6  to  Oct  16.  There  can  be  no 
registry  on  ti^lnieto  ^ve  realdenoe  and  other  partioo- 
lara.  An  oath  as  to  ftots  most  be  administered  to 
voters  asking  registration.  The  registry  holds  good 
for  two  years,  unless  the  residence  is  changed,  and 
this  requires  a  new  r^istration.  Changes  of  residence 
may  be  imde  untfl  the  diqr  befwe  election. 

aendk — The  law  of  1869,  Boperaeding  the  original 
rflf^try  law  of  1866,  made  justices  of  the  peace  in  the 
BeTeral  counties  the  registry  agents  of  th  eir  respective 
townahips;  butinany  township  where  there  is  no  jus- 
tice of  tne  peace,  or  where  the  election  district  is  dis- 
tant Aom  the  office  of  a  justice,  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  may  appoint  some  other  person  to  perform 
the  duties  of  n^stry  agent  Swla  agents  unU  ^t 
on  all  le^l  days  between  July  1  and  Oct  21  before 
any  general  election,  and  for  twenty  days  prior  to 
closing  the  registry  (which  shall  close  ten  days  prior 
to  the  day  of  election)  for  any  special  or  munidpal 
election.  They  shall  Bit  extra  houra  for  the  ten  d^B 
next  preceding  the  dosing  of  the  registry.  An  oath 
must  he  administered  to  voters  askinfr  re^stration. 
Objections  to  anv  voter  on  the  list  may  oe  made  until 
t^e  fourth  day  tefore  election.  If  a  voter's  name  in 
eras^,  he  can  appeal  to  tho  court  The  registered 
voter  movintr  ttom  one  district  to  another  before  elec- 
tion day  must  provide  Mmaelf  with  a  certificate  ttom 
h'm  former  place  of  ref^tratitm  before  he  can  be  regis- 
tered strain.  In  1S78  it  was  enacted  that  no  person 
Bhall  be  permitted  to  vote  whose  name  is  not  on  the 
reiAttrv. 

Hew  Bampehlre.— The  general  law  of  1878  provides 
that  ft  board  of  nupervisorfl  shall  be  elected  in  each 
town  eveiT  other  year.  They  shall  hold  meetings 
and  give  hearings*  preparatory  to  the  making  of  a 
cheek-lL-it.  In  towns  of  more  than  600  voters,  the 
first  meeting  shall  be  held  six  days  before  election 
day,  and  tlio  meeting  shall  be  continued  from  day  to 
day  until  all  applications  have  been  heard.  A  voter 
nlio  is  not  ou  the  list  is  not  allowed  to  vote  tinleas  be 
can  prove  his  claim,  and  he  most  appear  in  person. 

Vorth  Oaidliuk— The  amendments  of  1S89  require 
the  oommissionera  of  oountlca  to  aelect  one  or  more 


persona  for  each  election  prednct  to  act  as  reaktiam 

of  voters  for  such  prednet  Such  rc«atrarB  sfiall  re- 
vise the  existing  r^pstration  books  inthont  requiring 
voters  to  be  registered  anew ;  and  on  each  (uy  for 
thirty  days  preceding  the  day  for  dosing  the  books 
they  shall  keep  them  open  for  additions  or  oorrectionB. 
But  the  commissioners  may,  on  thirty  days*  notioe. 
direct  an  entiirely  new  reraatration  of  votera  instesa 
of  a  revision  of  the  list.  Kegistration  must  spe<^fy 
the  age,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  and  reaidenoe  of 
the  voter.  The  books  shall  be  closed  on  the  second 
Saturday  before  each  election.  BegistiiirB  may  erasa 
the  names  of  nnqualifled  voters.  Eveiy  voter  pre- 
senting himself  for  repatntion  ahall  answer  all  ques- 
tions  under  oath.  No  registration  is  allowed  on  the 
day  of  election. 

loitil  Dakota.— The  law  adopted  by  the  State  at  ite 
onranisation  in  1689  provides  that  the  judges  or  in- 
spectors of  any  election  prednet  shall  be  a  board  of 
registrjr.  They  Bhall  meet  on  Tue^iay,  two  weeks 
prccecuDg  any  general  election,  and  make  a  register 
of  all  qnuifled  voters.  The  list  of  the  firecoding  elec- 
tion snail  be  the  basis  of  the  new  r^istnr,  and  the 
board  may  change  it  as  they  rae  fit  The  board  shall 
meet  agun  on  Tuesday  preceding  the  general  eleccifm. 
If  a  voter  is  not  registered  he  may  swear  in  his  vole 
on  ckotion  dsy^  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit  in  writmg  stating  that  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Feims^vanla. — In  1868  Uie  Supreme  Court  set  aside 
the  former  registry  law  as  unconstitutional  becauae  it 
imposed  burdensome  restrictions.  The  State  Consti- 
tution now  provides  that  all  laws  r^ulating  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  by  the  dtizens,  or  for  the  r^i^ration 
of  electors,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State  In 
every  district  the  judge  of  election  shall  select  one  of 
the  inspeotonn,  who  shall  have  in  custody  the  regiatry 
of  voters.  On  the  day  of  election  a  person  whose 
name  is  not  on  the  re^pstty  and  who  claims  the  right 
to  vote  shall  produce  at  least  one  qualified  voter  of  the 
disbiot  as  a  wituen  to  tiie  nddenoe  of  the  ffiwnumt 
in  the  district  for  the  period  of  at  least  two  months 
before  the  election.  Under  this  law  a  native-born 
dtizen  not  registered  butduming  the  right  to  vote 
under  the  law  may  make  an  affidavit  that  he  was  for- 
meriy  a  dtizen  of  Pennsylvania,  tiiot  he  removed 
therefirom,  but  has  now  reuded  therein  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  that  he  has  paid  a 
State  or  county  tax  within  two  years.  The  uw  of 
1874  provides  that  jiaturaliaed  dtizens  not  resistered 
but  claiming  the  right  to  vote  may  sweer  m  their 
votes  as  residents  of  the  election  distiict  wbero  they 
wish  to  vote,  and  that  native-born  citizens  not  regia- 
terel  who  cmun  the  right  to  vote  on  age  may  rruke 
affidavit  that  they  ore  twenW-one  years  of  age  and 
have  the  other  qualifications  for  voting. 

Bhode  Iiland.— The  law  of  1889  requires  that  every 
person  who  is,  or  within  a  year  may  be,  qusUfled  to 
vote  upon  boiqg  remstered.  shall  anoually,  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  or  December,  rector  hu  name  with 
the  town  clerk  snd  certify  to  the  proof  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  refpster.  The  town  and  ward  clerks 
shall  annually  place  upon  the  voting  liste  the  namea 
of  voters  that  were  upon  the  pre^ous  voting  lists 
agunst  whom  a  properly  tax  to  the  omoont  of^ |1  or 
upward  shall  have  men  asseesed;  and  such  persons 
are  not  obUged  to  register  thrir  names  annually,  a<  is 
required  of  persons  not  paying  a  property  tax.  The 
board  of  canvassers  of  the  several  towns  or  wards  of 
the  dty  of  Providence  shall  meet  on  the  Inst  Monday 
in  February,  and  within  two  weeks  thereafter  the 
lists  shall  be  posted.  The  boards  shall  hold  thmr  last 
meeting  withm  four  days  next  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  in  April  in  «ich  year  to  correct  the  lists. 
They  shall  also  meet  within  four  days  of  any  other 
general  or  special  election  to  correct  them.  The  dty 
clerk  of  Providence  must  deliver  to  the  ward  clerks  a 
]}rinted  copy  of  the  tax  assessment  of  the  dty.  Cer- 
tificates of  the  payment  of  taxes  may  be  required  to 
be  shown  on  election  day. 

South  OsnUao.— Certificates  are  issued  br  super- 
visors of  rej^tmtion  for  each  oonn^.  •  All  electora  in 
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the  State  sbAll  be  r^nstered,  and  they  ahall  Tecdve 
ceHaflcates.  No  persoa  shall  be  allowed  to  Tota  at 
any  election  unleaa  he  »  retftstered,  and  uo  elector  re- 
moving from  one  precinct  to  another  ahall  be  allowed 
to  vote  withont  a  transfer  of  registration.  The  saper- 
vidor  of  reffistration  shall  furnish  the  managers  of 
election  witn  one  of  the  registration  books  for  oaoh 
precinct,  whidii  they  shall  return  to  the  Buperviaor  of 
n^Arauon  within  three  d^s  after  the  election. 

V«nnaBt.--Tbe  law  of  1880  provides  that  in  towcs 
of  over  8,000  inhabitants  the  board  of  civil  author- 
ity shall  revise  the  chock-list.  It  shall  meet  not  later 
than  the  Saturday  before  an  election  upon  a  Tuesday. 
The  names  of  voters  who  became  of  age  before  the 
time  fixed  for  the  oompletion  of  the  check-list  shall 
not  be  added  at  the  flreemen^s  meeting.  The  taw  of 
1864  provides  that  thirty  days  before  each  tVeemoo's 
meeting  the  selectmen  of  each  town  shall  make  an 
alphabetiool  list  of  the  qualified  voters,  together  with 
their  residences,  etc.,  and  shall  post  it.  Oq  the  writ- 
ten petition  of  SO  or  more  voters  in  any  incorporated 
village  (except  in  Incorporated  villages  where  the 
clie(£-Ust  h«B  been  alroadv  approved)  the  tmsteea 
shall,  at  least  thirty  days  Betbre  any  annual  village 
meeting,  moke  an  alpbabctical  list  of  voten  and  post 
it.  The  village  trustees  and  the  justice  of  the  peace 
form  a  board  of  civil  authority  to  deterniiQe  the  quali- 
fications of  voten.  The  Utest  revision  of  the  check- 
list shall  be  not  later  than  the  Saturday  next  preced- 
ing an  election  on  Tuesday.  At  special  elections  for 
Congteu  and  electors  for  President  of  the  United 
States  the  check-list  used  at  the  preceding  Yemen's 
meeting  shall  be  used,  with  sucn  alterations  as  the 
boud  of  dvil  authority,  hat'ing  ^von  days*  no- 
tice of  the  meeting  for  that  puipdse,  make  prior 
to  the  day  of  election.  No  person  shall  vote  fbr  any 
officer  at  a  freemen's  meeting  unless  hia  name  is  on 
the  check-list  prepared  for  use  at  such  meeting. 

Tlrginla. — According  to  the  amendments  of  1889, 
the  General  Assembly  in  Deoember,  1889,  and  at  each 
alternate  r^lar  session  thereafter,  shall  elect  ttiree 
qualified  voten,  to  be  residents  of  t)io  county  or  city 
for  which  they  are  ohooen,  as  a  county  or  citv  elects 
oral  board,  to  hold  office  for  four  years  from  the  next 
1st  of  January.  The  electoral  boards  shall  appoint  a 
registrar  for  each  election  tUatrict  to  hold  tmce  for 
two  yean.  City  and  county  electoral  boards  idiall 
meet  regularly  m  January  ct  each  year,  and  at  anv 
other  time  upon  the  oall  of  any  member  of  the  board. 
The  board  shall  provide  for  a  new  lustration  in  any 
election  district  whenever  they  think  it  neoeasary ; 
they  shall  give  printed  notice  or  sixty  d^ys:  and  they 
ahaJl  sit  five  days  at  the  votitw  preranct.  Each  voter 
shall  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifuations  before  register- 
ing. On  the  second  Tuesday  in  Kay  each  rcgistmr 
slull  refnster  all  qualified  votera  within  his  election 
Strict  not  previously  retristered  and  complete  his 
T^fistration.  Ten  days  before  the  November  election 
he  shall  sit  a  day  to  amend  the  list.  Ho  may  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  regular  days  of  re^stration  reg- 
ister any  voter  ^ho  may  apply  to  him  to  he  regia- 
tered.  The  clerk  of  every  county  must  fttmish  to 
each  r^strar  in  his  county  a  list  of  all  votera  who 
have  died  or  have  been  convicted  of  crime  since  the 
last  registTHtion,  and  such  names  shall  be  stricken 
ftom  the  list.  The  voter  who  has  changed  his  resi- 
denc«  may  change  his  registration  by  showing  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  registrar  wlio  had  previously  entered 
his  name ;  but  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  2.000  in- 
habitants such  change  shall  not  be  mode  witain  tpn 
days  before  election.  If  the  voter  is  rejected  by  the 
registrar  he  may  ap^al  to  the  oourt,  and  an  order 
fW)m  the  court  for  rii»  registration  must  be  obeyed. 
Any  five  qualified  voters  of  any  district  may,  fllteen 
days  before  either  of  the  regular  dayn  of  regtstration, 

rt  in  public  places  the  names  of  voters  declared  to 
improperly  on  the  registration  booked.  On  the 
rmrulu*  d>>y  of  r^stratioh  the  registrar  shall  hear 
teatimony  and  he  shall  decide  i^ton  the  rh^fat  of  the 
voter.  An  appeal  fWmi  tiiis  do^ion  may  be  made  to 
the  court. 


BHODE  ISLAND,  &  New  England  State,  one 
of  the  orjgnal  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution, 
Hay  29, 1790 ;  area.  1,250  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880), 
276,581;  Capitals,  Newport  and  Providence. 

GoTernment. — The  foUowing  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Royal  C. 
Taft.  Republican,  succeeded  by  Herbert  W,  Ladd, 
Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Enos  Lap- 
ham,  succeeded  by  Daniel  W.  Littlefield ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Samuel  H.  Cross;  General  Treas- 
urer, Samuel  Clark ;  State  Auditor  and  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  Almon  K.  Goodwin,  suc- 
ceeded by  William  C.  Townsend;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Horatio  Rogers,  succeeded  by  Ziba  O.  Slo- 
rum  ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  E.  L.  Freeman  ; 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Thomas  B. 
Stockwell;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Thomas  Durfee;  Associate  Justices:  Pardon  E. 
Tillinghast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  H.  Stinesa, 
and  George  A.  Wilbur. 

Finances, — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
State  finances  for  the  year :  Funded  debt,  Jan. 
1,  1890.  $1,283,000  ;  sinking  fund,  Jan.  1, 1890, 
at  par,  $858,978.08 ;  State  debt,  less  sinking  fund, 
Jan.  1, 1889,  $525,858.83 ;  decrease  past  year,  $96,- 
388.90;  balance  in  Treasury,  Jan.  1,  1889.  $63,- 
718.68;  receipts,  1889,  $1,053,648.69 ;  paymmts, 

1889,  $937,09484;  balance  in  treasury  Jan.  1, 

1890,  $179,167.78.  The  excess  of  treasurj  re- 
ceipts in  1889  over  1888  was  $230,645.10;  of 
which  the  excess  derived  from  the  State  tax  was 
$131,412.14;  from  liquor  licenses,  $69,251.10;  sav- 
iugs  banks.  $8.2U.10 ;  insurance,  $7,860.58 ;  shell- 
fiuieries,  $5^600 ;  miscellaneous  sources,  $8,409.- 
47.  The  State  tax  for  1689  was  18  cents  on  each 
$100,  an  increase  of  4  cents  over  1888. 

Education. — The  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools,  covering  the  school 
year  ending  in  April.  1888,  presente  the  follow- 
mg  statistics:  Pupils  enrolled,  53,722;  average 
attendance,  88,588;  male  teacherp.  170;  female 
teachers,  1,168;  average  monthly  wages — male 
teachers,  $85,99,  female  teachers,  $44.M ;  total  ex- 
penditure for  schools  during  the  year,  $647,975.- 
28,  of  which  $519,18404  was  for  teachers*  wages. 
There  were  40  evening  schools  conducted  dur- 
ing the  year  for  an  average  of  12f  weeks,  at  which 
5,325  pupils  were  enrolled,  the  average  attend- 
ance feing  2,188.  The  annual  census  of  children 
of  school  age  taken  in  January  1888.  showed 
42,547  attending  public  schools,  7,233  attending 
Catholic  schools,  1.663  attending  select  schools, 
and  12,963  not  attending  any  school. 

Charities  and  Prisons.— The  State  Board 
of  Soldiers'  Relief,  appointed  under  the  act  adopt- 
ed at  the  January  session  of  this  year,  decided  lo 
accept  as  a  gift  from  the  town  of  Bristol  the 
Greene  farm  of  UO  acres  in  that  town.  A  tem- 
porary home  has  been  established  at  Wickford, 
to  which  86  persons  were  admitted. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  State  Home  and 
School  renders  it  difficult  to  give  the  children 
proper  care.  A  new  cottage  was  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the  number 
of  children  had  then  reached  116.  and  still  an- 
other cottage  was  needed.  Greater  accommmla- 
tiona  are  aiso  needed  at  the  State  prison.  The 
cells  hold  from  three  to  five  men  each.  There 
were  about  860  inmates  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 
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Ballroads. — There  are  fifteen  railroad  corpo- 
rations with  357  miles  of  track  in  the  State,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $43,708,830.  There  are  three 
street  railways  with  67  miles  of  track,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,724,000.  Another  street  rail- 
way has  been  chartered  in  Newport. 

iieglslatlTe  Sesstons. — The  adjourned  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  began  at  Provi- 
dence on  Jan.  15,  and  continued  through  April 
26.  On  Feb.  13,  a  bill  embodying  the  features 
of  the  Kansas  injunction  law  (which  was  de- 
manded by  the  friends  of  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  a  better  enforcement  of 
the  law)  was  defeated  in  the  House.  The  Assem- 
bly then  went  further,  and  on  March  18,  after 
protracted  debates,  passed  a  resolution  proposing 
to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  rescind- 
ing altogether  the  prohibitory  constitutional 
amendment.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  41  to 
25  in  favor  of  submission,  and  in  the  Senate  21 
to  16.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  next 
Legislature,  meeting  in  Majr,  for  its  concurrence. 
Oa  March  18  the  resignation  of  United  States 
Senator  Jonathan  Chace  was  presented,  to  take 
effect  at  once.  A  large  number  of  aspirants  for 
the  office  appeared,  and  the  Republican  members 
were  unable  to  unite  on  a  candidate.  The  first 
ballot  to  choose  a  successor  was  taken  in  each 
House  on  Miuvh  26,  and  resulted  as  follows :  Sen- 
ate—Nathan F.  Dixon  aa,  Oeorae  P.  Wetmoze  5. 
Olney  Arnold  6,  Le  Baron  B.  Colt  1,  scattering 
2;  House— Dixon  19,  Wetmore  23,  Arnold  10; 
Colt  4,  Thomas  Durfee  S,  R.  H.  I.  Ooddard  4, 
Royal  C.  Taft  1.  Arnold  was  the  Democratic 
candidate.  £i^ht  ballots  were  subsequently  tak- 
en in  joint  session  before  a  choice  was  mode.  On 
the  last  ballot,  April  10,  Dixon,  who  had  been  the 
l^tding  candidate  throughout,  received  51  votes, 
or  one  more  than  a  majority,  Wetmore  41,  Ar- 
nold 4,  and  Colt  2. 

A  ballot-reform  law,  similar  to  the  Massachu- 
setts act,  was  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  session.    It  provides  that — 

All  ballots  cast  in  clectiona  for  electors  of  President 
and  Yice-rYeaident  of  the  United  Btatee,  Kepresenta- 
Cives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  general  ofB- 
oera  of  the  State,  and  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  all  ballots  upon  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  submitted  to  the  electors 
for  approval,  alter  the  tlrst  day  of  Jane,  in  the  year 
1889.  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  M  pnUio  ex- 
pense, aa  hereinafter  provided. 

Each  ballot  shall  contain  the  names  of  all 
candidates  to  be  voted  for,  with  their  residence 
(street  and  number,  if  any),  and  the  party  to 
which  they  belong.  They  shall  be  arranged  un- 
der the  designation  of  the  office  for  which  they 
are  candidates,  except  that  presidential  electors 
may  be  grouped  under  the  name  of  the  party 
nominating  them.  Blank  spaces  shall  be  left  for 
writing  in  names  that  the  voter  may  wish  to  in- 
sert. Nominations  of  candidates  must  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  charged  with 
preparing  the  ballots.  The  nomination  papers 
of  any  candidate  chosen  at  a  convention  or  cau- 
cus of  any  partv  which  received  at  least  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  seci-e- 
tary  of  such  convention  or  caucus.  The  nomi- 
nation papers  of  all  other  candidates  must  be 
signed  by  a  designated  number  of  Toters,  500 


signatures  being  required  if  the  candidate  is  to 
be  voted  for  throughout  the  State,  250  if  through- 
out a  congressional  district,  50  if  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  member  of  the  Legislature  in  any  city, 
and  25  if  for  the  same  office  in  any  town.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  print  on  the  official  bal- 
lot the  names  of  all  candidates  duly  nominated 
by  such  nomination  papers.  The  b^ots  shall  be 
folded  so  that  no  printing  shall  appear,  except 
the  indorsement,  which  shall  be  pnnted  on  toe 
back  and  outside,  "  Official  Ballot  for,"  followed 
by  the  designation  of  the  polling  place  for  which 
the  ballot  is  prepared,  the  date  of  the  election, 
and  a  fac-simile  oi  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  They  shall  then  be  put  up  in  packages 
of  100  each,  and  be  distributed  to  the  city  and 
town  clerks.  At  each  polling  place  a  sumcient 
number  of  voting  shelves  or  compartments  shaU 
be  built  by  the  local  authorities,  at  least  one  for 
each  100  voters,  and  in  no  case  fewer  than  three, 
so  constructed  that  in  the  marking  of  bis  ballot 
the  voter  shall  be  screened  from  oteervation.  A 
guard-rail  siiall  be  so  constructed  that  no  one 
outside  can  approtfch  within  ten  feet  of  the  ballot- 
boxes  or  compartments.  But  neither  the  ballot- 
boxes  nor  the  compartments  shall  be  hidden  from 
the  view  of  those  just  outside  the  raiL  The 
voter,  on  receiving  a  folded  official  ballot  from 
the  election  officer,  shall  go  inside  the  rail  to  one 
of  the  compartmeuts  ana  prepare  his  ballot  bj 
marking  a  cross  opposite  the  name  of  the  persons 
to  be  voted  for.  He  shall  then  fold  the  ballot 
and  deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box.  No  ballot  that 
lacks  the  official  indorsement  on  the  back  shall 
be  received  or  counted.  Not  more  than  four 
voters  in  excess  of  the  number  of  compartments 
shall  be  allowed  within  the  rail  at  one  time.  No 
ballots  can  be  taken  from  the  polling  plac& 
Penalties  are  imposed  upon  any  person  who 
allows  his  ballot  to  be  seen  by  another,  who  diall 
make  any  mark  upon  his  ballot  by  which  it  msj 
be  identified,  or  wno  shall  interfere  in  any  way 
with  any  voter  inside  the  raiL  Other  acts  of  the 
session  were  as  follow ; 

Providing  for  an  enrollment  all  male  ddaena 
above  XweAy  yean  of  age  is  the  State  on  May  IB, 

1B89. 

Providiog  for  the  UHBsmeot  in  each  town  and  otr 
of  an  amnul  poll  tax  of  91,  or  of  bo  much  as  witn 
other  taxes  shall  amount  to  $1,  for  each  parsoD  taxed, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  fin-  the  support  cf  public 

schools. 

Establishing  a  system  of  r^iatradon,  which  n- 

Juires  all  voters  to  register  with  th«  town  clerk  on  or 
efore  Dec.  31  of  each  year ;  but  persons  already  reg- 
istered, who  have  pud  a  proper^  tax  of  (1  or  more 
during  the  year  prece<Ung,  are  not  required  to  register 
again  m  order  to  vote. 

Establishing  a  soldiers'  home ;  appropriating  (50,- 
000  for  land  and  buildings ;  crcaUng  a  Slate  board  of 
soldiers*  relief,  which  shall  have  oontrol  of  the  home ; 
directing  that  the  secretary  of  such  board  shall  be  the 
State  pension  agent,  who  shall  aid  soldiers  in  aeeking 
pensions,  free  of  charge. 

Providing  that  the  railroad  oommisuoner  ahall 
hereafter  m  apptnutad  the  Qovamor  Jbr  three 
years,  and  ^vmg  him  power  to  snnimon  and  pay 
witnesses. 

Koising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  to  fourteen 

years. 

Establishing,  and  adding  to  the  organized  militia, 
two  companies  of  naval  battsUoa,  to  be  called  tha 
Naval  Reserve  Artillery  and  tba  Naval  Bescrve  Tor- 
pedo Company. 
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The  (General  Assembly,  elected  in  April,  met 
for  its  first  session  in  Newport  on  May  38. 
There  Tras  no  choice  for  State  o£Bcers  by  the 
people  at  the  April  election,  except  for  Attorney- 
General.  The  two  Houses,  in  joint  session,  elected 
the  Republican  candidate,  Herbert  W.  Ladd,  for 
Governor,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  48  for  John  W. 
Davis,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  chose  the 
Republican  candidates  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  General  Treasurer  by  a 
Bimilar  vote.  On  May  39  William  C.  Townsend 
was  chosen  State  Auditor  for  the  ensuing  year, 
.  that  office  being  annually  filled  by  election  oi  the 
General  Assembly.  On  May  30  the  submission 
resolution  for  rescinding  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment, which  was  passed  by  the  previous  General 
Assembly  in  Mutm,  was  again  adopted,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  vote  on  the  rescinding 
amendment  at  a  special  election  on  June  20. 
The  time  when  the  new  ballot  law  should  go  into 
effect  was  postponed  from  June  1  to  June  30,  in 
order  that  the  special  election  might  not  be  gov- 
erned by  its  provisions.  The  Assembly  adjourned 
on.  May  31,  to  meet  at  Providence  in  January, 
but,  as  the  prohibitory  amendment  was  rescinded 
at  the  Jane  election,  an  earlier  meeting  became 
necessary.  On  July  1  a  special  session  was  called 
by  Gov,  Ladd,  to  meet  in  Providence  on  July  9, 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  license  laws.  The 
Assembly  appointed  on  the  first  day  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  twelve  to  prepare  a  measure,  and  ad- 
journed till  July  16.  When  it  reassembled  a  draft 
of  a  bill  was  presented  by  this  committee,  and, 
after  much  discussion  and  many  disagreements 
between  the  two  houses,  a  license  law  was  passed 
on  Aug.  1,  containing  these  provisions : 

The  power  to  grant  liceoBes  eball  be  vested  in  the 
town  oouodls  of  the  several  towns,  and  in  boards  of 
commissionera  in  citlen,  rach  boards  oonsiBting  of 
three  members,  appoints  by  the  mayow  and  remova- 
ble by  them  for  cause.  If  10  per  cent,  in  cities,  and 
15  per  cent,  in  towns,  of  the  voters  at  the  last  preoed- 
JDjt  general  election  shall  petition  therefor,  a  vote  may 
be  taken  at  each  April  election,  in  any  town  or  tAty. 
on  the  question  whether  licenses  ahall  be  granted 
therein.  Whatever  may  be  tlie  result  of  the  election, 
it  shall  stand  until  reveraed  at  acme  sabeequent  an- 
nual election.  The  lioense  fee  for  wholesale  dealers 
shall  be  not  lees  than  $500  nor  more  than  tliOOO. 
Betf^l  lioen»o8  in  the  <dty  of  Provideuce  shall  be  |400 ; 
in  other  oties  and  towns  of  over  lfi,000  inhabitants, 
$850;  in  townti  of  from  6,000  to  16,000  inhabitanta, 
1800:  in  ampler  towns,  from  $200  to  $S00.  Three 
fourths  of  the  fees  shall  go  to  the  cities  or  towns,  and 
one  fourth  to  the  State.  Wholesale  dealers  may  not 
■ell  to  unlicensed  dealers,  nor  become  hul  for  violatora 
of  the  law.  The  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law 
nnse  from  $20  and  costs  and  ten  davs  in  jail  to  $100 
ancT costs  and  mx  months  in  jail.  Screens  must  be 
removed  on  SundayB.  There  are  no  restrictioDS  aa  to 
number  or  location  of  licensed  places,  except  that  a 
majority  of  the  occupants  and  ownen  of  the  property 
witbin  20O  feet  of  a  proposed  saloon  may  prevent  the 
issue  of  a  license  to  snch  saloon. 

The  special  session  adjourned  on  Aug.  1,  im- 
mediately after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Political.— On  Feb.  23  the  Prohibitionists,  in 
State  Convention  at  Providence,  opened  the  can- 
vass by  nominating  the  following  ticket :  For 
Governor,  Harrison  H,  Richardson ;  Lieutenant- 
Qovemor,  Joshua  C.  Brown ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Daniel  Howard;  General  Treasurer,  Jason  P. 
Hazud.   The  platform  included  the  following : 


As  the  present  attitude  of  both  of  the  dominant  po- 
litical partiea  in  this  State,  as  shown  by  reoent  and 
proposed  legislative  action,  mves  no  hope  of  efficient 
temperance  laws  while  the  State  is  under  their  con- 
trol, wo  therefore  earnestiy  invite  to  our  ranks  all 
who  agree  with  us  oa  this  one  important  iiisue. 

We  most  heartily  protest  against  the  resubmission 
of  the  Prolitbitory  amendment,  as  tiuffioient  time  has 
not  elutsed  to  teet  its  value,  nor  have  taithfhl  offldi^s 
u  a  rule  been  yet  deoted  to  secure  its  honeet  enforce- 
ment 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Provi- 
dence on  March  12,  and  renominated  the  ticket 
of  last  year:  For  Governor,  John  W.  Davis; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Howard  Smith ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Edwin  D.  McGuinnesB ;  Treasurer,  John 
G.  Perry ;  Attorney-General,  Ziba  O.  Sloeum. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

The  ultimate  and  permanent  Buooess  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  must  depend  laigely  upon  the  ze- 
speot  and  auj^rt  which  the  people  give  to  the  lawe 
<a  which  they  are  themselves  the  authors.   The  filth 

amendmeot  to  the  Comtitution,  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
less  than  one  halt'  of  the  voting  population,  has  been, . 
and  still  is,  openly,  notoriously,  and  systematically 
violated:  uid,  notwithstanding  the  Increased  State 
and  local  taxouon,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
monev,  and  the  oooiteijuent  burden  upon  the  tax  payer, 
and  threatened  financial  embarraspmeiit  of  the  State 
which  it  has  entailed,  remuna  almost  univoreally  un- 
enforced. CoDser^'ative  dtizens  of  all  classes,  and 
without  respect  of  party,  are  calling  for  its  resubmis- 
sion to  the  people.  Toe  Pemocratie  pnty  therefore 
demands  that  the  prohlbitorv  amendment  he  remb- 
mitted  to  the  people,  the  ultimate  and  supreme  au- 
thori^.  In  ease  it  should  be  repealed  by  the  people, 
the  Semocratio  party  pledges  itself,  if  intrusted  by 
the  people  with  the  admin  Utnition  of  the  Ooveroment 
of  the  State,  to  the  enactment  of  nioh  legidation,  in 
the  lines  of  local  option  and  restrictive  lioense,  aa  shall 
tend  to  check  the  flood  of  intemperance  and  demorali- 
zation which  is  spreading  in  the  community  under  the 
aystem  of  free  rum  and  an  unrestricted  liquor  traffic, 
which  now  prevails. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Re- 
publican party  of  rendering  the  exercise  of 'the  right 
of  sufiivge  difficult  and  onerous  by  unnecesssry  re- 
Btrlotioas  upon  re^stration,  and  advocate  tim  enact- 
ment  of  such  laws  as  shall,  by  facilitating  registra- 
tion, encourage  the  exercise-  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  dtizenship  by  all  claases  of  voters. 

We  declare  ourselves  in  fovor  of  the  adoption  and 
immediate  enforcement  of  such  legislation,  similar  to 
the  Australian  system,  as  shall  secure  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot,  and  thoH  diminish  the  opportunities  fbr 
bribery  and  cpmiption  at  our  elections. 

On  March  21  the  Republican  State  Convention 
at  Providence  nominated  for  Governor  Herb^ 
W.  Ladd,  and  for  Lientenant-Govemor  Daniel 
G.  Littlefleld.  Secretary  of  State  Cross,  Treas- 
urer Clark,  and  Attorney-General  Refers  were 
renominated.  Hie  platiorm  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  permit  the  people  of  the  State  to  pass  jnd^ 
ment  upon  any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
titm  whenever  an  opportunity  so  to  do  is  demanded 
by  any  large  number  of  citizens. 

We  reiterate  the  demand  which  has  been  made  in 
each  Bepubltoan  platform  since  the  adoption  of  the 
fifth  amendment  for  the  fiiU,  eealous,  and  impartial 
enforcement  of  all  laws,  and  eepecially  of  the  laws  en- 
acted to  carry  that  amendment  into  66*601.  We  con- 
demn those  officials,  whether  Bepublicans  or  Demo- 
crats, who  have  willfUIy  fitiled  to  enforce  su<^  laws. 

We  approve  the  aotion  of  the  Kepublican  Lcglsla- 
tnre  in  adopting  the  Ballot  Reform  bill,  and  we  call 
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upon  th«  pnblio  offloere  who  will  be  ohuiged  with  its 
execution  to  atrive  for  its  honest  and  earnest  enfiKw- 

ment. 

A  few  days  before  this  convention  met,  the 
General  Assembly  had  passed,  with  the  aid  of 
Republican  votes,  a  resolution  proposing  to  re- 
scind the  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment. 
Both  this  action  and  the  platform  declarations 
above  quoted,  indicated  a  onange  in  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  party  toward  the  amendment, 
which  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  its  followers,  .who  believed  that  pro- 
hibition had  not  received  a  fair  trial.  They  de- 
termined to  join  with  other  friends  of  the  amend- 
ment in  forming  a  new  party  to  elect  State  of- 
ficers who  would  thoroughly  enforce  the  existing 
law.  Assuming  the  name  of  "  Law-Enforoemeut 
Party,"  the  seceders  issued  a  call  for  a  conven- 
tion at  Providence  on  March  23.  This  conven- 
tion nominated  James  H,  Chace  for  Governor, 
Franklin  Metcalf  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J. 
Barclay  Foster  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ed- 
ward A.  Greene  for  General  Treasurer.  Attor- 
ney-Geneml  Rogers,  the  Rejiublican  candidate, 
was  recommended  for  re-election.  The  platform 
contained  the  following : 

We  are  opposed  to  the  resubmiflBion  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  popular  vote  at  the  present  time  as 
unoallod  for  bv  the  people,  unwarranted  by  the  &Gts, 
and  not  justitfed  by  argument.  We  demand  sn  hon- 
est ^rt  to  enforce  the  laws  already  enaoted  and  to 
mi^nt^  the  Consritntion  as  it  is.  We  &vor  saoh 
legislation  as  experience  in  other  States  as  well  as  in 
our  own  shows  to  be  necensary  in  order  to  enforce 
Article  V  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  the  few  weeks  before  the  April  election 
each  of  the  four  parties  put  forth  strenuous  ef- 
forts. The  issue  was  practically  between  prohi- 
bition and  license,  with  the  Law-Enforcement 
and  Prohibition  parties  on  the  one  side,  and  tiie 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  on  the  other. 
The  strength  of  the  Law-Enforcement  party  was 
unknown.  At  the  election  in  April  no  candi- 
date received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  ex- 
cept Ziba  0.  Slocum,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Attomev-General ;  bat  the  other  Democratic 
nominees  obtained  oonnderable  pluralities  over 
tJie  Republican  candidates.  For  Governor  Davis 
received  21,389  votes,  Ladd  16,870,  Chace  3.597, 
Richardson  1,346;  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
Smith  received  31,101,  Littlofleld  ^7,080.  Met- 
calf 8,559,  Brown  1,403.  The  vote  for  Secretary 
of  Stat«  and  General  Treasurer  varied  but  little 
from  these  figures.  For  Attorney-General  Slo- 
cum received  31,848  votes,  Rogers  20,991,  with 
16  scattering  votes.  At  the  same  election  mem- 
bers of  tl^  General  Assembly  were  chosen 
throughout  the  State.  A  majority  vote  was 
necessary  to  elect,  and  the  contest  was  so  close 
that  there  was  a  failure  to  elect  4  Senators  and 
13  members  of  the  House,  Of  the  members 
chosen,  31  Senators  and  23  members  of  the 
House  were  Bepublicans,  and  10  Senators  and 
37  members  of  the  House  were  Democrats.  Un- 
der the  Constitution  it  liecame  necessary  to  hold 
by-elections  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  there 
had  been  a  failure  to  elect.  At  the  first  by- 
election  8  of  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  the 
choice  of  Republicans,  while  for  the  remaining  8 
places  there  was  again  no  choice  and  a  trial  be- 
came necessary.   Of  the  eight  members  to  be 


chosen,  six  were  to  be  sent  from  Newport  and 
one  each  from  Bristol  and  Cranston.  At  this 
second  by-election  the  Republicans  elected  three 
of  the  Newport  delegation  and  each  of  the  mem- 
bers from  Bristol  and  Cranston.  There  was  still 
no  choice  for  three  members  from  Newport,  but 
as  no  further  elections  were  allowed  by  law,  the 
three  members  of  the  preceding  Legislature 
wh(^  successors  had  not  been  chosen  <2  Repub- 
licans, 1  Democrat)  held  over  for  another  year. 
The  political  complexion  of  the  Assembly,  thus 
finally  determined,  was  as  follows :  Senate — Re- 
publicans 26,  Democrats  10;  House — Republi- 
cans 84,  Democrats  88.  The  Republicans  were 
in  the  majority  in  joint  session,  and  the  election 
of  t^e  Republican  candidates  for  the  State  offioee 
not  filled  Dy  the  people  at  the  April  election  was 
assured.  A  large  majority  of  the  members  were 
in  favor  of  submitting  to  the  people  the  question 
of  rescinding  the  prohibitory  amendment. 

Prohibition  and  License. — The  report  of 
the  Chief  of  State  Police  for  the  four  months  of 
this  year  ending  May  7,  gives  the  following  fig- 
ures from  the  sheriffs  and  police  officers  of  the 
State  regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  prohib- 
itory laws  during  that  period ;  Arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  the  State,  1,734;  complaints  by 
officers  for  illegal  sales,  IS ;  for  illegal  keeping. 
54 ;  for  common  nuisances,  19 ;  seizures,  328 ; 
common  nuisances  believed  to  exist  but  not  pro- 
ceeded against,  278. 

On  June  20  the  special  election  was  held  to 
determine  whether  uie  prohibitory  amendment 
should  be  rescinded.  Three  fifths  of  the  total 
vote  cast  was  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the 
rescinding  amendment ;  but  the  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  set  strongly  in  its  favor,  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  vote  oi  28.315  yeas  to  9,956  nays. 
The  amendment  thereby  rescinded  was  adopted 
in  1886  by  a  vote  of  16,118  yeas  to  9.330  nays. 
The  Governor  made  proclamation  of  this  result 
on  July  1,  and  at  the  same  time  called  an  extra 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  on  Aug. 
1  adopted  a  high-license  law  elsewhere  consid- 
ered. This  act  went  into  effect  at  once.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  582  licenses  had  been  granted 
in  Providence,  or  one  to  every  223  people;  in 
Pawtucket  188  were  granted,  or  one  to  every  ITS 
people :  in  Woonsocket  97,  or  one  to  every  167 
people ;  in  Newport  78,  or  one  to  every  351  peo- 
ple. In  16  towns  and  cities  1,133  licenses  were 
granted — one  for  every  228  people. 

KIFLE8,  MILITARY.  The  term  "  smaU- 
arms"  ordnance  includes  military  weapons  carried 
by  the  soldier.and  is  opposed  to  heavy  ordnance,as 
cannon,  etc.  The  term  is  also  opposed  to  machine 
guns,  as  the  Gatling,  Maxim,  etc.  These  latter 
fire  a  rapid  succession  of  bullets  from  a  stand  or 
carriage,  and  are  by  some  called  "  secondary  bat- 
teries." Up  to  September,  1854,  smooth-bore 
muzzle-loading  musKets  had  always  been  used 
in  battles  where  small  firearms  were  employed. 
The  first  battle  after  the  introduction  oi  rifles 
was  the  Alma.  There  the  British  troops,  under 
Lord  Raglan,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth  division,  armed  with  rifles;  the  French 
had  certain  picked  corps  so  armed :  the  Rus- 
sians had  very  few  rifies.  The  Russian  loss  in 
three  hours  was  5,700  men,  or  nearly  one  fifth 
of  their  entire  force,  which  was  about  double 
that  of  their  opponents.    Since  the ,  Crimean 
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War,  columns  have  never  been  actually  opposed 
to  lines.  Columns  can  not  exist  under  modem 
infantry  fire,  and  it  is  infantry  fire  that  decides 
the  issue. 

In  1858  George  W.  Morse,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
sent  to  England,  for  trial  br  the  English  military 
service,  the  first  primed,  flanged,  expansive  me- 
tallic cartridge  ever  invented.  It  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  breech-loading  small-arms.  Morse's 
invention  was  tested  at  Hythe,  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  British  officers  who  condemned 
the  primed  cartrid^ :  "  The  introduction  of  ful- 
minating powders  into  cartridges  is  a  dangerous 
element  in  their  construction,  and,  for  military 
service,  an  insuperable  objection.  The  manu- 
facture, the  packing,  and  carriage  become  alike 
dangerous,  and  these  alone,  the  committee  con- 
cluoes,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  condemning  the 


ridicule.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (1860)  it  was  the  only 
breech-loader  in  the  hands  of  troops  of  any  for- 
eign nation.  In  1861  the  smooth-bore  musket 
and  spherical  ball  had  been  superseded  by  the 
muzzle- loading  rifle  and  the  elongated  ball.  The 
principle  of  the  rifle  was  not  well  enough  under- 
stood to  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  any 
particular  form  of  the  arm  as  the  best.  There 
was  much  variety. 

Credit  is  due  to  the  United  States  as  the 
birthplace  of  a  successful  breech-loading  system. 
When  the  civil  war  began,  the  infantry  of  the 
United  States  army  had  just  changed  its  muzzle- 
loading  rifle.  In  i860  the  Maynard  primer  rifle 
was  changed  to  the  percussion  can,  despite  the 
protest  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  Spring- 
field rifle,  muzzle-loading,  was  adopted  instead. 
As  late  as  December,  1861,  our  Chief  of  Ord- 


A,  JAJOB  p.  LEC  DKTACHABU  lUOAZIKl  Riri.E  (AUKBICAN  PATTERy).    BOLT  ACTION. 

B,  THE  BAKE,  WITH  BVBTEH  OPKN  AND  HAOAZIlfZ  DETACHED. 


emplorment  of  cartridges  with  caps  attached." 
Col.  Hope,  military  attach^  of  the  British  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  dissented.  There  is  not  now 
a  military  firearm  in  the  world,  except  revolvers, 
in  use  in  any  army  in  which  the  combination  is 
not  used.  The  Morse  combination  made  the 
breech-loading  system  possible.  In  1841,  in 
Prussia,  some  Dreyse  breech-loading  needle-guns, 
paper  cartridge,  were  adopted.  This  has  been 
termed  the  original  of  the  modern  military  rifle, 
but  its  existence  did  not  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  nations  using  muzzle-loaders.  The  needle- 
gun  was  criticisM  because  it  permitted  the  escape 
of  gas  at  the  breech,  and  because  it  was  possible 
for  a  soldier  to  waste  his  ammunition  ;  the  latter 
especially  was  looked  upon  as  a  fatal  defect.  For 
more  than  twenty-two  years  the  soundness  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  Dreyse  needle-gun  was 
scarcely  questioned.  The  faults  of  the  arm  were 
apparent,  and  the  weapon  was  the  subject  of 


nance  condemned  the  Spencer  and  the  Henry 
system  because  these  breech-loaders  required  a 
soecial  kind  of  ammunition  which  had  the  fulmi- 
nate, or  priming,  in  the  cartridge  itself.  Gen. 
James  Ripley  also  said,  substantially,  that.  "  Con- 
sidering the  rapidity  of  discharge  attainable 
from  all  breech-loaders,  and  the  inconvenience 
from  the  additional  weight  of  the  additional 
cartridges  in  the  ordinary  use  of  a  magazine 
gun,  but  little  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
any  repeater." 

Despite  the  obstructive  policy  mentioned, 
Americans  concentrated  their  minds  upon  im- 
provements in  implements  of  war,  and  demon- 
strated the  superority  of  their  inventive  capaci- 
tiesand  manufactures.  Afterthe"Trent"anair, 
Nov.  8, 1861,  tjueen  Victoria  issued  a  proclama- 
tion prohibiting  the  further  exportation  of  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores  from  England.  Al- 
though the  order  suspending  the  delivery  of 
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foreign-made  small-arms  was  rescindijrl  .T«n.  17. 
1862,  the  influx  was  checked  by  this  afTjiir. 

At  that  time  the  objections  to  brett  li-Loiitiiiit!; 
small  arms  were  that  they  were  cciujilimleil, 
liable  to  got  out  of  order  from  fouling:  i.<r  fst  ftix' 
of  gas  at  the  joints,  and  wanted  strengi  !i.  Uwing 
to  the  facility  with  which  they  could  l<»iiJHl, 
it  was  asserted,  in  battle  the  soldier  ^vnuld  loud 
and  fire  without  reflection,  or  withi  n'  onlprti, 
and  when  the  decisive  moment  shoKld  arriviv 
he  would  have  exhausted  his  ammunitinii.  The 
breech-loader  invented  by  John  H.  tiall  wjis 
patented  in  the  United  States  in  Itll,  llnriy- 
lour  years  before  the  Jean  Nicho^JL~  Diovh.] 
breech-loader  was  introduced  into  th<'  Priissinti 
service.    It  did  not  have  a  metallic  can  dM^l'. 

After  the  civil  war  began,  the  Spein  cr  inugu- 
zine  gun  proved  an  important  acnif^^'inuul  in 
small-arms  ordnance,  and  it  was  apot'  iil  fiictor 
in  the  triumph  of  the  national  tor^-^  during 
1864-'65.    It  was  the  first  repeating  riGo  lliiiL 
was  tested  in  battle,  using  metallr.  c-ar- 
tridges.    A  magazine  rifle  is  one  thai  i'i>i>^ 
tains  in  itself,  or  attached  to  it,  a  supjily  of 
ammunition  independent  of  that  in  tU>'  --^11- 
dier's  belt  or  pouch. 

Eminent  military  men  felt  that  the  I'l  ti- 
sian  success  in  the  Schleswig-Holstcm  '■wii- 
(1864)  was  due  more  to  their  soldiers  tli^m  )i> 
their  breech-loading  rifles.   In  1866 
the  repeated  success  of  the  Prus- 
sians with  their  Dreyse  breech-load- 
ers over  the  Wemdl  rifle  of  Austria 
occasioned  a  rush  by  important 
military  powers  for  small-arms  loaded  rn'pni 
the  breecn.  During  these  wars  the  Pri-^^imi 
breech-loader  was  tested  in  battle.  iitkI 
opened — as  wars  always  do — a  new  itji  in 
tactics.    So,  too,  in  the  Franco  -  Gi  rriiriri 
struggle  of  1870-'71,   when   the   Fn  i 
troops  were  also  equipped  with  a  br" 
loader,  the  Cbassepot,    The  desire  f"i". 
the  dread  of  conquest  necessitated  a  r  v. 
tion  in  matters  of  ordnance.    All  m 
wars  have  been  short,  sharp,  and  quick]  v  ■kt  i.:<ivc, 
There  are  28,000,000  men  in  Europe  h'ihU-  In  lie 
drawn  into  the  next  European  war.  Tti^'  iinikiLtii 
public  cost  for  their  support  is  $600,Oi3^i,iMH». 

On  March  4,  1861,  the  United  St&\-^  U.h\  on 
hand  336,788  smooth-bore  flint  and  pi-ri  iisjfion 
muskets.  73,544  rifled  muskets,  and  nttea. 
In  addition  we  owned  nineteen  different  vjirirMes 
of  breech-loading  carbines.  The  Chief  of  i  inlniinriu 

Purchased,  in  open  market  and  from  ejrilniclnrs 
,055,862  foreign  rifles,  670,617  rifli  il  UnitRl 
States  pattern  muskets,  and  113,034  o!h]  siiiunili- 
bores.  There  were  fabricated  that  ■y<  :ir  in  Hit- 
United  States  armory  805,537  rifled  imisktts. 
The  total  of  smooth-twres  was  449.8'.*^.  jnini  d 
rifles  1,559,608.  By  June  30, 1866,  the  n  ImI  iiiiiii- 
ber  of  small-arms  had  increased  to  ^'.*>4l'.4;f!'. 
The  losses  by  wear  and  tear  during  vc-ars 
of  active  warfare  were  for  infantry  ab<iiit  IB  [x-r 
cent,  per  annum. 

In  January,  1866,  Gen.  Winfleld  S.  IIiin.  ".k 
was  directed  to  report  what  form  ami  (?Jilibi-r 
should  be  adopted  for  breech-loadini:  rnuskt'l-- 
and  carbines,  and  what  form  of  con^'  ivinn  fn-r 
muskets  from  muzzle-loading  should  l"  jiiL>Ppti'{ 
After  testing  23  varieties  of  breech-lois' lin^j  idiis- 
kets  and  17  varieties  of  breech-loading  uu:bm«8, 
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Gen.  Hancock  reported  in  favor  of  -45 
caliber  for  muskets,  and  the  best  chfirjjij 
of  powder  from  65  to  70  grains,  wfiifflit  at 
ball  from  480  to  500  grains.   Tlietjc  i|U 
mensions  are  now  used.     During  1S(>0, 
Gen.  John  M.  Schofleld  was  ordt»rL'(l  to 
select  the  6  best  patterns  of  muskets  tor 
infantry.     After  examining  34  viiriuties 
of  breecb-loading  muskets  and  8  each  of 
carbines  and  pistols,  be  recommpndcil  the 
Remington,  Springfield,  and  Slinrps  s^ya- 
tem  of  breech-loading,  as  superior  to 
others  in  the  order  named,  ami  alone 
superior  for  adoption  by  the  GovtjriiiiH'iit 
without  further  trial  in  the  hands  of 
troops.    In  1870,  the  Chief  of  OnlnnnfH 
placed  in  the  hands  of  companit;;^  i^^  In- 
fantry and  cavalry,  for  twelve  rnonlhs' 
trial,  muskets  and  carbines  of  eecli  cif  tlio 
above-named  systems,  and  also  of  the 
Ward -Burton  system.    Two  years  luti-r 
Congress  passed  an  act  under  thu  pro\  i»- 
ions  of  wnich  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terrv  wjls 
ordered  to  recommend  a  breech-InjHlinf; 
system  for  muskets  and  carbines  to  Iks 
adopted  for  our  military  service,  whit^li 
system,  when  adopted,  it  was  dirti-tcii  by 
Congress  should  be  the  only  one  to  be 
used  by  the  Ordnance  Department  ia  the 
manufacture  of  muskets  and 
carbines  for  the  military  serv- 
ice.   After  the  trial  and  exam- 
ination of  99  varieties,  besides 
0  varieties  of  breech-loaders  in 
nse  by  foreign  nations,  Gen, 
Terry'  (in  May,  1873)  recom- 
mended that  the  Springfield 
Lreech-loading  system  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  military  serxice  of 
the  United  SUtes.    We  still 
adhere  to  that  system. 

Some  of  the  foreign  systems 
examined  by  Gen.  Terry  were 
the  Martini- Henry  (English), 
Chassepot  (French),  Dreyse 
needle  (German),  Mauser  (Prus- 
sia), Wemdl  (Austrian),  Ber- 
dan  (Russian),  Vetterli  (Swiss), 
and  Werder  (Bavarian),  also, 
the  Spanish  Remington.  Four 
of  these  nine  varieties  named 
were  of  American  origin. 

The  weight  of  the  Spring- 
field rifle  decided  on  was  8-38 
pounds,  and  the  trigger  was  ad- 
justed to  pull  off  at  from  six 
to  eight  pounds. 

In  February,  1881,  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  small-arms  at  national 
factories  $300,000.  Of  this 
amount,  (50,000  was  directed 
to  be  expended  in  the  manu- 
facture or  purchase  of  maga- 
zine guns,  to  be  selected  b^  a 
board  of  ofilcers  to  be  appomt- 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Forty  guns  w^ere  submitted. 
The  principal  ones  were  the 
James  P.  Lee,  Chafl'ee-  Reece, 
Hotchkiss,  Spencer-Lee,  Mar- 
voL.  XXII. — *7  A 
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tini,  Remington  -  Keene,  Burton.  Springfleld- 
Jones,  Elliott,  Dean,  Russell-Livermore,  Trabue, 
and  tioch.  Two  foreign  gaiia  were  presented  by 
Joseph  Schulhof,  of  Austria,  and  P.  Vetterli,  of 
Schaffhaiisen,  Switzerland.  The  board  reported 
that  the  Lee,  the  Chaffee-Reece,  and  the  Hot-ch- 
1(133  possessed  efficiency  as  single- loaders, and  con- 
sidering safety,  ease  of  loading,  rapidity  of  fire, 
endurance,  moderate  weight,  and  simplicity  of 
construction,  it  recomraonded  them  in  the  order 
named.  The  Spencer- Lee  was  mentioned  as 
possessing  novel  and  meritorious  features. 

Ten  years  ago  Switzerland  was  the  only  coun- 
try whose  forces  were  armed  with  a  repeating 
rifle.  The  lapse  of  ten  vears  finds  six  of  the 
nations  mentioned  feverisnly  en^ged  in  chang- 
ing their  small-arms  system.    When  one  cal- 


that,  from  the  little  that  can  be  learned  of  the 
magazine  systems  abroiid,  he  is  persuaded  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  haste  at  this  juncture, 
as  the  Springfield  will  continue  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose and  the  best  interests  of  the  army  long 
enough  to  enable  the  determination  finally  on  a 
magazine  gun  that  will  do  credit  to  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  the  people. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Americans 
have  been  engaged  in  improving  the  Springfield 
rifle  and  its  ammunition.  Its  parts  are  inter- 
changeable, and  it  has  been  tested  by  extensive, 
accurate,  and  well-designed  experiment&  To 
ascertain  its  tensile  strength,  the  barrel  of  the 
Springfl.eld  rifle  has  been  filled  with  lead  so 
tightly  secured  that  the  service  charge — seventy 
grains  of  gunpowder  —  when  ezplmled  in  ttw 


SPENCER-LBE  DETACHABLE  lUOAZINK  RIFLE  (AHERICAIT).    BRERCR  BLOCE. 


culates  the  expenditure  involved  in  buying  or 
making  half  a  million  rifles,  the  immense  cost 
of  rearming  a  nation  with  small-arms  becomes 
appreciable.  The  Springfield  rifie  costs  $13.13, 
the  Ijee  $14.12,  the  Hotchkiss  $16.58,  the  Chaf- 
fee-Reece  $33.35. 

The  Lee,  Chaffee-Reece,  and  Hotchkiss  maga- 
zine guns  were  issued  to  selected  companies  of 
our  army  for  trial  by  troops.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  reports  rendered,  Gen.  Ben- 
et.  Chief  of  Ordnance,  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Deconiber,,1885,  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  neither  of  these  magazine  guns  should  be 
adopted  and  substituted  (or  the  Sjmngfield  rifle. 
He  has  since  reported  that  an  effective  and  sim- 
ple magazine  gun  has  become  a  necessity,  but 


chamber,  was  nnable  to  move  the  mass  of  metal 
in  front  of  iU  and  yet  no  rupture  of  any  kind 
was  produced.  This  proves  that  the  barrel  is 
able  to  stand  at  least  43,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  It  has  been  tried  with  charges  of  com- 
pressed powder. smokeless  propellents,  perforated 
cartridges,  Hebler  cartridges,  and  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  projectile. 

To  European  nations,  these  incessant  changes 
of  rifle,  ammunition,  etc.,  are  almost  synony- 
mous with  bankruptcy.  Prance,  Austria.  Italy, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land have  either  adopted,  or  are  about  to  adopt 
new  or  converted  rifles,  with  calibers  varying  but 
little  from  "Sl-inch. 

When  the  Unitpd  States  Ordnance  Depart- 
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ment  ezp^mented  io  find  out  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  length  of  barrel  of  the  Springfield 
rifle,  it  was  found  that  with  a  barrel  113  inches 
long,  nsing  70  gniins  of  powder  and  regulation 
bullet,  there  was  scarcely  any  smoke  and  very 
little  noise  accompanying  the  explosion,  while 
with  a  barrel  only  5  inches  in  length  there  was 
a  cloud  of  smoke  and  a  deafening  noise.  These 
phenomena  are  natural  results  of  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  oharge  in  the  bore.  In  the 
near  future  the  common  black  gunpowder  will 
be  entirely  superseded  as  a  motive  force  in  guns. 
It  is  time  that  the  mechanical  mixture  known  as 
gunpowder,  which  was  used  in  battle  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  year  1232,  and  has  practically 
been  used  in  all  portable  firearms  ever  since, 
should  be  superseded  by  a  chemical  mixture, 
smokeless,  noiseless,  odorless,  stebte,  without  re- 
coil, and  a  more  jwTerful  pusher  than  ganpowder. 
The  term  "  pusher  "  is  used  aiTvisedly ;  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  blow  and  a  push ;  we  want 
a  pushing  propellant  for  our  rifles,  not  a  rending 
explosive.  Using  the  Springfield  rifle  and  serv- 
ice  ammunition,  the  penetration  at  ranges  of 
8,500  yards  is  about  three  inches  in  pine  wood  ; 
enei^  corresponding  to  a  penetration  of  cme 
inch  in  pine  is  held  to  be  snmcient  to  inflict  a 
wound  dangerous  enough  to  put  a  man  out  of 
action.  For  reasons  both  humane  and  politic  it 
is  better  to  wound  a  man  in  action  than  to  kill 
him.  The  time  of  flight  for  the  Springfleld  bullet 
in  traversing  3,000  yards  is  seventeen  and  three 
quarter  seconds. 

An  entire  chapter  could  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  motion  of  bullets.  In  the  barrel 
of  the  Springfield  rifle  arp  three  grooves ;  they 
are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel;  the  twist 
is  uniform  from  left  to  right,  that  is,  the  groove 
on  the  top  turns  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and 
makes  one  turn  in  22  inches.  The  bullet  in 
moving  through  the  barrel  thus  receives  a  mo- 
tion of  rotation  around  its  longer  axis.  When 
it  reaches  the  muzzle,  the  points  on  the  surface 
have  an  axial  motion  of  9^  feet  a  second.  In 


^ards,  it  is  IH  inches;  at  800  yards,  it  is  over  5 
mches;  at  200  yards  it  is  exactly  8  inches;  and  at 
100  yards,  it  Is  over  1  inch.  Until  1884,  drift  wn 
compensated  for  by  the  lateral  adjustment  <A  the 
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plain  language,  it  ^m.  A  lateral  motion  of 
the  entire  projectile  results.  Its  direction  is  de- 
termined by  the  rifling.  As  this  latter  is  from 
left  to  right,  the  bullet  deviates  to  the  right  nf  the 
plane  of  fire.  This  deviation  is  called  "drift." 
At  600  yards,  the  drift  is  over  16  inches ;  at  SOO 
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slide  upon  the  rear  sight.  Of  course,  the  slide 
had  to  ne  moved  slightly  to  the  left.  For  this 
lateral  adjustment  of  the  sight,  a  knowledge  was 
requisite  of  the  force  or  velocity  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  of  the  value  at  one  point  on 
the  wind-gauge  in  overcoming  the  motion  of  the 
bullet,  due  to  drift  and  the  wind,  at  different 
ranges.  A  wind  blowing  directly  from  the  front 
(that  is,  from  the  direction  of  the  target),  is  called 
a  twelve  o'clock  wind ;  one  directly  from  the  left 
and  across  the  line  of  fire,  a  nine  o'clock  wind, 
and  so  on.  In  1884,  Col.  Adelbert  R.  Buflington, 
U.  S.  A.,  invented  a  rear  sight  which  has  since 
been  used  for  the  Springfield  rifle  and  carbine. 

when  the  sight  is  adjusted 
for  the  necessary  elevation, 
it  autoraaticallv  corrects  for 
drift  As  at  200  vards,  the 
drift  of  the  rifle  bullet  is  3 
inches  to  the  right,  the  Buf- 
flngton  sight  causes  the  sol- 
dier to  aim  nearly  i  point 
to  the  left  of  the  objective. 
At  200  yard  mnge,  1  point 
of  the  wind  gauge  compen- 
sates for  a  wind  acting  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
flre  with  a  velocity  of  about 
8  miles  an  hour  for  rifle  flr- 
ing,  and  about  10  miles  an 
hour  for  carbine  firing. 

Breech-loading  rifles  may 
be  divided  as  follows  :  1,  sin- 
fle- loaders,  like  the  Spring- 
fiM;  2,  single-loaders  and 
repeaters  combined  :  3,  single-loaders  with  maga- 
zine attached  ;  4.  rcrwaters  with  no  cut-off  to  tlie 
magazine,  like  the  Winchester  and  the  Austrian 
Manlicher;  5.  experimental  repeaters:  B,  de- 
tached magazines,  like  the  James  P.  Lee  gun. 
Repeating  rifles  may  be  divided  into :  1,  tnose 
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whose  magazines  are  in  the  butt ;  3,  those  whose 
raagasines  are  under  the  l>arrel ;  3,  those  whose 
magazines  are  over  the  barrel;  and  4,  those 
whose  magazines  are  under  the  breech.  With 
reference  to  the  four  sub-divisions,  or  classes,  last 
named,  the  Spenc«  rifle- belonged  to  the  first 
class;  no  nation  now  nses  a  repeater  of  the  first 
class.  The  Winchester  rifle  belongs  to  the  second 
group.  The  Bethel- Burton  belongs  to  the  third 
class,  but  no  nation  now  uses  a  repeater  of  this 
kind.  The  James  P.  Lee  belongs  to  the  fourth 
class.  All  of  these  rifles  are  American  in  their 
origin  and  development.  The  military  rifles 
adopted  by  European  governments  are  briefly 
Bnamerat«d  below,  in  the  alphabetical  order  <u 
the  ooontries. 

Austria.— The  old  type  of  Austrian  bullets 
belonged  to  the  class  of  solid  expanding  pro- 
jectiles— caliber,  '547;  length  of  bullet  m  cal- 
ibers, 1-84;  weight  of  bullet,  grains;  fired 
from  a  barrel  having  one  twist  in  63  inches.  In 
these  old-jpattem  rifles,  Austria  utilized  the  in- 
vention of  Col.  Thonvenin.  consisting  of  a  spin- 
dle attached  to  the  breech  screw,  which  fltted 
into  the  bullet  as  the  finger  into  a  thimble. 
This  was  not  to  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  bul- 
let, but  to  give  it  an  invariable  position  with 
reference  to  the  powder,  and  thus  secure  uni- 
formity of  action.  Then  came  the  breech  load- 
ing  Wemdt  rifle,  weight  9*04  pounds,  having  a 
oartridga  weighing  655  grains.  No  rifle  of  the 
Wenidf  claas  now  exists,  so  far  as  known.  Its 
peculiarity  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  breech- 
block rotated  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  barrel  and  below  it.  About  1877  Austria 
adopted  a  new  cartridge  for  th6  WemdL  and, 
by  the  change,  ptutsed  from  one  of  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  position  in  Europe  in  the  order  of 
merit  of  military  rifles.  In  1885  the  great  arms 
factory  at  Steyr  began  to  work  night  and  day  at 
the  manufacture  of  the  Manlicher  repeater.  The 
Lee  gun,'  the  invention  of  an  American,  can  be 
used  either  as  a  single-loader  or  as  a  repeater. 
It  has  a  detachable  magazine;  each  magazine 
holds  Ave  cartridges,  and  when  it  is  desired  for 
use  as  a  repeater,  the  magazine  is  placed  in  a 
hollow  frame  beneath  the  breach.  The  manipu- 
lation of  the  Lee  involves  a  straight  backward 
and  forward  motion,  so  that  the  gun  may  be 
fired  again  and  again  without  taking  it  from  the 
shoulder.  It  is  claimed  that  a  full  magazine 
can  be  substituted  for  an  empty  one  in  two  sec- 
onds. The  balance  of  the  piece  is  not  disturbed 
each  time  that  the  gun  is  fired,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  other  magazine  systems,  where  the  cartridges 
are  carried  either  in  the  butt  or  under  the  barreL 
Roth  Austria  and  Austria-Hungary  have  discard- 
ed the  Wemdl  rifle  and  have  adopted  the  small- 
caliber  Manlicher,  which  is  an  obvious  plagia- 
rism upon  the  old-stvle  Lee.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  Manlicher  is  that  it  can  not  be  used  as  a 
single-loader.  The  improved  Lee  is  free  from 
this  grave  drawl»ck.  The  Manlicher  adopted 
by  Austria  in  1885  had  a  caliber  of  -483 ;  weight 
of  bullet,  371  grains:  twist,  one  turn  in  21'8 
inches ;  length  of  bullet,  2'33  times  the  caliber. 
In  188S  Austria  adopted  a  more  effective  ex- 
plosive and  an  improved  cartridffe,  and  began 
experimental  trials  with  Herr  Schulhoft's  im- 
proved small-caliber  Manlicher,  and  also  with 
the  Fortelka,  the  Jurmitschek,  and  the  Salvatore 


magazine  guns.  The  result  .was  the  adoption  of 
the  caliber  -St  Manlicher  and  a  compound  pro- 
jectile covered  with  steel.  Those  covered  with 
copper  or  nickle  proved  too  expensive^  At  an 
immense  cost  the  transformation  was  effected 
and  the  armament  of  the  Austrian  infantry  com- 
pleted. Herr  Nordenfeldt  imported  the  mtf 
cliinery  for  the  manufacture  of  these  small-arms, 
and  set  up  a  factory  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  rifles,  guaranteeing  400.000 
to  be  delivered  in  two  years.  HuDgarT  allotted 
the  land  on  which  the  factory  was  built  free  of 
rent,  and  exempted  the  property  from  taxes  for 
flfteeen  years.  The  Fortelka  rifle  is  the  inv^ 
tion  of  a  blind  mui.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ro- 
tary velocity  of  the  bullet  fired  from  this  rifle  is 
about  1,800  turns  in  a  second.  The  Kropatschek 
tubular  magazine  seven-shot  repeater  is  made  in 
Austria.  This  rifle  has  been  adopted  by  Chili 
and  Portugal,  and  also  by  the  French  navy. 
France  is  producing  arms  on  her  own  account, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Kropatschek  of  Austrian 
make  by  that  country  is  singular. 

BftTaria.— Although  BavAria  is  a  part  of  the 
German  Empire  it  is  nere  considered  separately 
because  of  its  separate  armament  and  because  it 
was  not  until  after  the  seven  weeks  of  war  with 
Austria  in  1866  that  the  Bavarians  succumbed 
to  the  homogeneous  power  of  Prussia  and  be- 
came imbued  with  the  principle  that  the  strong- 
est power  should  have  the  sway  and  Bavan- 
ans  put  away  the  local  hatred  fostered  in  post 
times  and  forgot  and  forgave  everything  for  the 
sake  of  a  common  fatherland.  The  success  of 
the  French  Chassepot  in  1870-'71  would  have 
meant,  the  Bavarians  knew,  the  restoration  of 
the  Rhenish  confederation  and  the  political  im- 
potency  of  all  Qermany. 

In  1846  the  WahrenHorf  breech-loader  was  in- 
vented, but  it  was  too  slow  in  action  to  be  long 
retained.  Different  pystems  of  breech-loading 
arms  have  been  tried,  accepted,  and  abandoned 
in  Bavaria  since  Germany  first  used  them  in 
warfare.  It  was  not  until  after  1866  that  south 
Germany  began  to  organize  according  to  the 
Prussian  system  had  to  introduce  Prussian  tac- 
tics and  regulations.  In  that  year  Baden  and 
Wurtemberg  had  adopted  the  Dreyse  needle-gun 
and  the  Prussian  drill.  The  Bavarian  infantrv 
then  carried  a  different  rifle — the  converted 
Podewills.  In  1869  the  Bavarian  army  adopted 
the  Werder  rifle,  the  alleged  invention  of  J.  I* 
Werder.  of  Nuremberg.  This  rifle  belonged  to 
the  class  of  falling  breech-blocks,  of  which  the 
Peabouy,  the  invention  of  a  Boston  man,  was 
the  exponent  in  this  country.  The  caliber  of 
the  Werder  was  '435  inch ;  length  of  barrel,  S5 
inches ;  twist,  one  turn  in  23  inches ;  weight  of 
piece,  unloaded,  9'75  pounds.  The  Bavarian 
rifle  factory  at  Hamburg  is  reported  to  be  worit- 
ing  in  feverish  haste  on  a  new  weapon  of  reduced 
caliber.  Exact  data  can  not  be  given,  but  it  is 
said  that  it  differs  from  most  ouier  guns  of  its 
class,  as  the  breech-block  is  opened  and  closed 
by  the  hammer  instead  of  the  lever-guard,  jiv- 
ing, it  is  claimed,  greater  safety  and  ease  of  ma- 
nipulation, especially  when  the  soldier  loads 
while  lying  on  the  ground. 

Belgiam. — The  system  of  alteration  of  breech- 
loaders adopted  in  March,  1807,  by  the  Belgian 
Government  was  the  Albini  -  Braendlin,  and 
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closely  resembled  the  Springfield  system  of  the 
United  States.  In  appearance,  this  rifle  is  like 
the  Muir-Montstorm ;  the  breech  is  closed  by  a 
block,  which  turns  over  on  the  top  of  the  barrel 
for  loading.  The  bore  was  -443  inch  when  the 
arm  wbh  first  adopted  (that  is,  seven  decimals 
smaller  than  the  Martin  i-Fienrr).  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently increased  so  as  to  take  the  '677  Snider 
oartrid^  The  Albini-Braendlin  was  succeeded 
by  the  Fosberry  rifle,  carrying  the  Berdan  brass- 
drawn  cartridge,  the  same  as  the  Russian.  This 
cartridge  is  the  invention  of  an  American. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Belf^ian  volunteers 
were  armed  with  the  Comblain  single -shot 
breech-loader  of  the  jiattem  now  in  use  in  Brazil. 

King  Leopold  ordered  100.000  Nagant,  caliber 
81,  magazine  rifles  to  be  made  at  the  small-arin 
factory  at  Li4ge  and  at  Luttich.  The  Nagant  is 
similar  to  the  Manlicher,  which,  in  turn,  is  a 
modiflcation  of  our  Lee  gun.  The  Brussels  mili- 
tary journals  give  results  of  recent  tests  made 
there  with  the  French  Pralon  magazine  rifie. 
The  energy  concealed  in  a  million  rifles  of  the 
latest  improved  pattern  commands  respect.  The 
hatred  and  the  dread  and  the  jealous  rivalry  of 
nations  is  indicated  byone  signiflcant  fact.  For 
'news  items  abont  the  French  armament,  one  has 
only  to  read  the  '-Deutsche  Heeres  Zeitung." 
For  facts  and  details  concerning  Prussian  ord- 
nance, one  refers  to  the  "  Revue  du  Cercle  Mili- 
taire "  or  the  '*  Revue  Militaire  de  I'fitranger." 
"La  Revue  Militaire  Beige"  (Brussels)  reports 
that  Germany  has  obtained  specimens  of  the 
French  Lebel  gun.  with  samples  of  the  cartridges 
and  smokeless  powder  belonging  to  it,  and  has 
manufactared  copies  of  them.  In  order  to  find 
out  what  any  nation  of  military  importance  is 
doing  in  the  way  of  armament,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  read  the  journals  of  a  rival  nation.  The 
most  misleading  and  abeurd,  even  impossible, 
statements  are  being  constantly  published.  Thus 
the  game  of  menace  and  bluster  goes  on.  The 
patriotism  and  the  passions  of  the  masses  are 
adroitly  played  upon  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  to  pay  for  new  munitions  \tl  war. 

Denmark. — The  question  of  the  adoption  of 
a  amalUealiber  rifle  has  been  settled  affirmatively 
in  Europe.  The  status  of  peace  or  the  result  of 
war  throughout  Europe  depends  upon  the  rifle 
used.  Denmark  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to 
devote  attention  to  an  8-miUimetre,  or  -Sl-inch 
caliber  cartridge,  using  compressed  powder  and 
a  leaden  ball  coated  with  copper.  According  tn 
the"Vort  Forsvar,"  the  initial  velocity  of  (Jie 
new  rifle  is  1,700  Danish  feet  a  second,  and  a  ro- 
tary velocity  of  1,800  turns  a  second  is  claimed 
for  this  bullet  flred  from  the  new  Danish  rifle, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  American  Lee 
magazine,  with  a  small -caliber  barreL  It  is 
called  the  Hebler  Ijee. 

According  to  a  recent  number  of  t\ie  semi-ofQ- 
cial  "  Berlingpke  Tidende."  the  new  repeating 
rifle  of  Capt  Wadsen  and  Lieut.  Rasmussen  is 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Danish  army.  In  this 
rifle  the  barrel  is  not  fixed  tn  the  stock,  but  is 
secured  by  a  spring.  In  firing,  the  barrel  is 
forced  backward,  by  which  motion  the  bottom 
plate  of  the  breech  is  opened,  the  empty  cartridge 
ejected,  and  a  fresh  cartridge  put  forward  into 
its  place,  the  magazine  holding  six  cartridges. 
This  principle  is  not  original  with,  or  peculiar 


to,  the  inventors  named.  Thirty  years  ago,  two 
Americans,  named  William  Gardner  and  Helm, 
patented  breech-loading  guns,  each  having  fixed 
chambers  and  movable  barrels ;  the barrelof  the 
Gardner  slid  forward  and  backward  on  ways  con- 
nected with  the  butt  stock.  The  Helm  had  a 
fixed  chamber  closed  by  a  movable  barrel.  An- 
other peculiar  feature  of  the  arm,  which  Den- 
mark does  not  appear  to  have  imitated,  was  the 
connection  of  the  tumbler  with  a  movable  butt 
plate  so  arranged  that  by  pressing  the  piece 
against  the  shoulder,  in  aiming,  the  hammer 
was  simultaneously  cocked.  The  Danish  War 
Department  announces  that,  by  coating  the  lead- 
en oall  with  copper  and  by  pressing  the  powder 
in  the  cartridge,  a  velocity  of  150  feet  above  any 
mentioned  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War  has 
been  obtained.  The  Austrian  Manlicher  (model 
of  1885)  has  an  initial  velocity  of  1,575  feet  a 
second.  Assuming  the  statement  of  the  Danish 
minister  to  be  correctly  reported,  the  copper 
bullet  has  an  initial  velocity  of  1,725  feet.  The 
Danish  army  of  35,000  men  was  formerly  armed 
with  the  Remington  rifle.  Had  Denmark  been 
provided  with  this  rifie  in  1864,  Prussian  success 
would  havB  been  doubtf uL 

On  Oct  18,  1887.  at  the  West-Side  Driving 
Park,  Chicago,  at  the  200-yards,  atl-comers,  in- 
dividual rifle  competition,  the  Scandinavian  serv- 
ice rifles  in  the  hands  of  Hjalmer  Levi,  Lieut. 
Land,  and  Sergeants  Jorgensen  and  Ueminsen, 
of  the  Danish  service,  failed  to  demonstrate  any 
claims  to  superiority  over  the  Springfield.  Re- 
garding the  weapons  merely  as  single-shot  rifles, 
the  Enfleld-Martini,  the  Berdan,  aim  the  Jarman 
were  unt^uestio'taably  of  the  best,  jf  not  the  befit, 
large-calibered  rifles  in  military  service  in  Eu- 
rope. Their  power  is  limited  only  by  the  power 
of  the  shooter  to  withstand  the  effect  of  recoil 
and  to  use  a  heavy  piece.  The  momentum  of 
the  bullet,  up  to  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  muz- 
zle, IS  equal  (neglecting  the  weight  and  motion 
of  the  gas  generated  by  the  gunpowder  charge) 
to  that  of  the  gun  backward  at  any  instant.  Sup- 
posing the  gun  to  weigh  150  times  as  much  as 
the  bullet,  it  will  acquire  a  velocity  against  the 
shoulder  equal  to  the  one  hundred'  and  fiftieth 
part  of  that  acqiiind  by  the  bullet.  This  velo- 
city measures  the  severity  of  the  recoil,  and  the 
heavier  the  gun  and  the  more  powerful  the 
shooter,  the  more  itiomcntum  can  he  afford  to 
impart  to  his  bullet.  The  limit  of  power  lies  in ' 
the  recoil  when  ordinary  gunpowder  is  used. 

England.—Thc  engravings  on  page  742  il- 
lustrate the  c-alilier  and  lenglhsof  the  English 
small-arm  bullets  since  spherical  ones  were  su- 
perseded by  elongated  projectiles,  '31  being  the 
caliber  of  the  new  magazine  rifle  whose  adoption 
for  the  British  service  will  soon  be  made  puolic. 

England  thus  hopes  to  obtain  from  the  rapid 
change  of  small-arms  armament  and  projectiles 
all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  French  Lebol 
and  the  Qennan  Hebler  rifles.  The  caliber  -577 
was  used  with  the  Snider  cartridge;  the  caliber 
-310  projectile  will  be  used  with  the  Hetford  Loo 
matrazine  gun. 

The  American  Lee  sj-stem  has  been  adopted 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  select  a  mag^ine 
gun  for  England.  The  "  Broad  Arrow,"  of  Jan. 
14,  1888,  says:  "The  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  is  that  the  Metfonl  system  of 
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rifling  with  the  Lee  bolt-aotion  and  Lee  detach- 
able magazine  is  to  be  the  pattern  of  our  future 
small-arm."  The  "Armr  and  Kavy  Gazette" 
adds:  "The  new  arm  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
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present  service  rifle,  carries  the  oil-bottle  and  rag 
m  the  butt,  and  weij^  with  itsmagazioe,  only  9 

□nds  8  ounces.  The  caliber  is  '803  inch ;  the 
et,  cased  with  copper,  weighs  217  grains ;  and 
the  charge  is  77  grains  of  compressed  powder. 
The  magazine,  which  is  detachable  at  will,  holds 
eight  cartridges,  and  lien  just  in  front  of  the 
trigger-guard  and  under  the  action.  There  is  no 
perceptible  recoil;  this  fact  alone,  apart  Iron] 
Its  other  good  qualities  and  general  nandiness, 
should  commend  the  new  weapon  to  our  soldiers. 
Six  hundred  rifles  have  been  issued  for  the  ex- 
periment at  Aldershot,  in  which  a  smokeless 
compressed  powder  is  to  be  used."  Thus  the 
American  invention,  the  Lee,  stolen  by  Austria, 
and  renamed  the  Manlicher,  and  adopted  b^ 
Austria,  Austria- Hungarr,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Mexico,  has  received  the  further  approval  of 
Great  Bribun.  The  Lee  rifle  was  fully  tested  and 
reported  upon  during  the  autumn  of  1873  by  the 
small-armsordnanceooard,  whereof  Maj.-Gen.  Al- 
fred H.  Terry,  United  States  army,  was  president. 

Franfse,— When  the  German  militajr  authori- 
ties first  engaged  in  their  hniried  and  nnsatis- 
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factory  conversion  of  the  single-loading  Mau- 
ser into  a  clumsy  under-barrel  fixed,  tubular, 
spring-fed,  slow-charging  magazine  arm,  France 


^ndoned  the  Gras  sin^e- loader  (modd  <rf 
1874J,  and  rejected  the  Chalons,  and,  in  Outob^, 
1888,  it  was  given  out  that  the  French  troops 
had  been  re-armed  with  a  very  small-bore  repetU^ 
er  named  after  its  inventor,  Lebel  (model  of 
1880).  The  exact  pattern  of  the  arm  was  jealousy 
guarded,  and  an  ignorant  enthusiasm  became 
wide-spread  regarding  the  propertiesof  the  smoke- 
less chemical  propellent  and  hankn^  lead  or 
steel-ooated  or  ferro-nickel  onnpound  projectile 
used  in  the  soundless  Lebel  cutridge^  The  Le- 
bel, it  was  said,  was  without  recoil,  and  the  new 
propellent,  made  by  Capt  Vielle,  non-fouling, 
non-heating,  stable,  and  giving  a  pressure  of 
34,800  pounds  to  a  383-grain  projectile  and  in- 
itial velocity  of  3,030  feet  a  second.  Bismarck 
is  sieged  to  hare  aaid  that  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  with  France  lay  in  the  deliqueecent  prop- 
erties of  the  Lebel  powder.  The  French  Minis- 
ter of  War  published  a  suflSclent  description  of 
the  weapon  in  "Instructions  sur  I'armement 
I'infantne."  The  Lebel  is  a  bolt-action  weapon, 
a  modification  of  the  Kropatschek,  in  use  in  the 
French  navy  since  1878.  The  principal  modifi- 
cation is  in  the  caliber,  which  has  been  redooed 
from  *47S  inoh  to  '815  inch.  The  maMUcine  is 
pandlel  with  the  barrel  and  below  it.  The  oar^ 
Iridges  are  placed  end  on  end.  A  spring,  with  a 
button  on  tne  end,  forces  the  cartridges  toward 
the  rear  into  a  species  of  spoon,  by  which  the 
cartridge  is  raised  into  the  chamber  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sliding  breech-block.  A  detent  pre- 
vents the  next  cartridge  from  finding  its  way 
under  the  spoon.  By  means  of  the  thumb  but- 
ton, the  repeating  mechanism  can  be  locked,  and 
the  rifle  can  then  be  fired  as  an  ordinary  breech- 
loader. The  locking  and  percussion  mechanism 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Gras  rifles  The 
weapon  measures  over  all,  with  the  sword  bayo- 
net, 4  feet  8}  inches,  and  weighs  9{  pounds  witii 
eight  cartridges  in  the  magazine.  The  bsrrel  is 
externally  of  five  faces,  aud  is  rather  thicker 
than  nsuaL  It  is  29*88  inches  long.  Its  interior 
is  rifled  by  means  of  four  grooves,  each  *16  milli- 
metre in  depth,  and  the  twist  is  from  right  to 
left  Measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  grooves, 
the  caliber  is  '8149  of  an  inch.  The  rifling  has 
a  twist  of  1  in  9'448  inches.  The  bullet,  which 
is  of  bardoied  lead  or  low-grade  steel  coated 
with  nickel,  is  1*181  inch 
long,  and  weighs  SSl'tf 
grams.  The  bayonet  has 
s  straight,  grooved  blade 
of  quadrangular  section, 
and  is  20-47  inches  long. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  hand 
weapon,  and  is  provided 
with  a  nickel-plated  hilt. 
At  S30  yards,  it  is  said,  the  bullet  can  pierce  15 
inches  of  oak,  a  penetration  that  would  probably 
enable  it  to  traverse  the  bodies  of  three  men  in 
succession,  and  to  smash  through  every  bone  that 
it  might  encounter  on  the  way. 

In  France  there  are  8,200  machines  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  weapon.  France  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  the  original  plant 
for  making  the  Lebel.  The  daily  output  has 
been  1,600.  Beroro  Nov.  1.  580,000  rifles  were 
made  and  delivered.  No  rifle  is  delivered  until 
5.000  cartridges  are  ready  for  it.  and  there  are 
14,000,000,000  cartridges  stored  in  the  magazines 
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throughout  the  ooantry.  The  most  stringent 
precautions  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized persons  from  obtaining  possession  of 
any  of  the  new  powder,  the  exact  composition  of 
which  is  now  the  sole  secret  connected  with  the 
Lebel  rifle.  Any  cartridges  that  are  temporarily 
in  the  hands  of  troops  bare  to  be  examined  and 
counted  A  commissioned  offioer  at  intervals  of 
three  hours,  aod  it  Is  said  that  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  punishment  for  opening  a  car- 
tridge will  be  imprisonment  for  ten  years  with 
hard  labor.  The  French  private  is  not  supposed 
to  know  even  the  color  of  the  propellent  that  he 
uses.  It  is  said  that  the  new  powder  absorbs 
humidity,  and  that  it  is  unstable,  especially  in 
hot  climates.  To  test  this  point,  the  German 
Oovemment  is  said  to  have  obtained  and  ana- 
lyzed specimens  of  the  chemical  powder,  and  to 
have  sent  out  a  quantity  to  be  experimented  with 
in  the  German  settlements  in  Africa.  Schultze's 
powder,  like  sawdust  powder,  contains  a  species 
of  gun-cotton  made  from  wood,  mixed  with  other 
combustible  substances.  It  produces  but  a  mild 
report,  and  leaves  little  or  no  residuum  to  foul 
the  piece.  These  are  all  decided  advantages  for 
a  sporting  powder,  and  in  manv  cases  would  be 
desirable  in  a  military  powder;  nut,  unfortunate- 
ly, these  powders  sometimes  develop  such  abnor- 
mal pressures  as  to  burst  the  gun,  and  this  is  a 
condition  more  likely  to  obtain  in  military  rifles 
than  in  fowling-pieces,  which  are  discharged  so 
infrequently  tlutt  the  barrel  remains  cool. 

The  extent  to  which  the  propelling  force  of 
the  Lebel  powder  exceeds  that  of  the  old-time 
military  gunpowder  is  unquestioned.  Smokeless 
powder  originated  in  America  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  only  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  in  foreign  countries,  and,  as  usual, 
France  has  taken  the  lead  in  utilizing  it;  but  its 

firactical  use,  like  that  of  a  new  arm,  is  of  doubt- 
ul  value  unless  her  fighting  machines  are  called 
upon  to  employ  such  soon.  The  fitting  ma- 
chine of  any  nation  is  the  product  of  two  factors, 
the  gun  and  the  soldier ;  but  tbe  rapid  develop- 
ment in  ordnance  matters  is  such  that  scien- 
tific investigation  and  practical  mechanics  may, 
probably  will,  soon  render  both  the  Lebel  and 
its  cartridge  obsolete.  This  fact  has  not  de- 
terred Prance  from  changing  its  ann- caliber, 
projectile,  and  propellent— a  change  that  most 
modem  nations  have  imitated  or  will  imitate. 
The  length  of  the  Lebel  bullet,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  its  diameter.  A  pro- 
jectile of  such  dimensions  can  only  be  prevent- 
ed from  upsetting  and  be  given  steadiness  in  its 
flight  by  inereasing  its  rotation.  This  can  onlr 
be  effected  by  increasing  the  twist.  The  ef- 
fect of  increase  of  twist  and  decrease  of  caliber 
is  to  increase  the  retardation.  The  Lebel  bullet 
Is  said  to  revolve  at  a  speed  of  1,000  revolutions 
a  second.  At  an  elevation  of  15°  a  range  of 
nearly  3,800  yards  is  claimed  for  the  Lebel.  It 
is  deficient  in  "shock."  as  all  light  bullets  are. 
The  Lebel  powder  is  light  brown.  When  first 
made  it  has  the  appearance  of  large  sheets  of 
glue,  which,  for  small  arms,  is  cut  into  square 
grains,  and  for  gnns  of  large  caliber  into  long 
strips,  which  are  packed  in  the  gun  like  wax 
pers  in  a  box. 

Ctermany. — The  adoption  by  Austria  of  the 
small-caliber  -31  Manlicher  repeating  fixed  maga- 


rine  rifle  in  place  of  the  single-loading  Wemd), 
and  the  introduction  by  France  of  the  Lebel 
pattern  in  place  of  the  Pralon.  Tramond,  Ems, 
Flechter,  or  Gras  (model  of  1874),  may  or  may 
not  have  been  determining  causes  in  the  altera- 
tion by  the  Germans  of  the  1 1-miltimetres  oaliber 
Mauser  to  an  arm  of  repetition.  The  Mauser, 
when  originally  manufaotured  at  Ilion,  T., 
was  a  ringle-loader.  It  is  now  made  at  Obem- 
dorf-Hm-the-lTecker,  Germany.  When  adopted 
bv  tbe  Germans,  after  the  war  of  1870-~'71  with 
France,  it  was  a  modification  of  the  Chassepot 
svstem  adopted  to  the  use  of  the  metallic  gas- 
check  cartridge  as  a  substitute  for  the  Dreyse 
needle-gon,  which  used  a  paper  cartridge.  The 
Mauser  has  a  fixed  chamber  dosed  by  a  movable 
breech  block  to  slide  in  the  axis  of  tbs  piece  by 
direct  action — i,  e.,  a  bolt  moved  hj  a  concealed 
lock.  At  first  the  Germans  attempted  to  alter 
tbe  Mauser  into  an  arm  of  repetition  without 
decreasing  the  caliber,  -43S  inch,  having  a  tubu- 
lar ma^:azine  under  the  barrel,  after  the  Ameri- 
cui  Winchester  pattern ;  but  the  balUstic  prop- 
erties of  the  converted  arm  proved  so  far  behind 
the  modem  standard  that  a  total  change  of 
small-arm  armament  became  necessary.  Ameri- 
can inventors  instituted  suits  for  reclamation 
and  damages,  claiming  that  the  gun  machinery 
used  was  made  after  the  drawings  of  American 
inventions  protected  by  patents.  When  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  converted  Mauser  was  found  to 
be  due  to  defects  inherent  in  the  rifle  itself — the 
chief  fault  being  its  too  great  caliber  and  the 
alleged  fact  that  its  extreme  range  was  only 
8,350  yards— it  is  said  that  700,000  stand  were 
sold  by  the  German  authorities  to  Turkey,  Rou- 
mania,  and  China,  at  a  targe  reduction  in  price, 
and  the  manufacture  of  800,000 additional  maga- 
zine rifles  of  caliber  8  millimetres  carrying  a 
projectile  weighing  886  ^[rains,  was  b^on.  The 
Mauser  cartiroge  nead  is  solid,  and  has  an  ex- 
terior primer  invented  by  CoL  Hiram  Berdan, 
an  American.  Skilled  workmen  were  emplc^ed 
night  and  day  in  turning  out  the  new-con- 
verted Mauser,  with  which  to  give  the  German 
troops  an  assured  military  superiority  and  moral 
force.  Some  authoricies  place  the  number  of 
these  altered  magazine  rifles  of  the  second  lot 
converted  at  1,600,000,  and  indicate  tbe  contract 
price  paid,  apart  from  the  original  value  of  the 
unconverted  Mauser,  at  |5.46  per  gun. 

German  mechanics  failed  on  the  second  trial 
to  make  as  good  an  arm  as  was  hoped  for.  This 
was  accounted  for  by  their  alleged  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  employed,  which- 
was  of  American  inception,  and  the  weapon  was 
discarded.  Germany  then  found  that  she  had 
not  snitable  powder  and  bullet  The  relation 
between  the  propellent,  caliber,  and  projectile, 
and  requisite  ballastic  properties  of  the  rifle  it- 
self, rather  than  economic  considerations,  were 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  studied  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  proper  relation  between  the  arm, 
charge,  caliber,  and  bullet.  A  German  commis- 
sion on  small  arms  was  appointed,  and  held  fre- 
quent secret  sessions,  to  decide  upon  a  magazine 
gun  to  supersede  the  Mauser. 

In  the  matter  of  projectiles,  systematic  and  ex- 
haustive experiments  were  made  with  bullets  of 
harder  metal  than  any  compound  of  lead,  as  steel 
of  various  grades,  solid  copper,  nickel,  etc.  The 
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Uubin  bullet  constets  of  a  copper  or  nickel  skin, 
not  soldered  to  an  inside  lead  core ;  the  Lorenz 
bullet  is  soldered  to  the  lend  core  and  consoli- 
dated by  hydraulic  pressure  into  one  solid  homo- 
geneous mass.  The  caliber  investigations  and 
projectiles  of  Prof.  Hebler  were  considered. 
Herr  P.  Salcher  and  Herren  Mach  made  iostan- 
taneous  photographs  of  bullets  having  a  velocity 
of  1.730  feet  a  second  to  determine  the  waves 
formed  in  the  air  displaced  by  the  motion  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  shapes  of  small-arm  projectiles. 
These  and  other  interesting  experiments  were 
made  at  the  Spandau  Firing-School,  organized  in 
1854  for  the  stud^  and  practice  of  arms  and  am- 
munition in  use  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  the 
trial  of  arms  adopted  iu  the  military  service  of 
foreign  nations. 

German  chemists  and  military  experts  are  still 
directing  their  efforts  to  the  development  of  in- 
creased strength  in  what  is  popularly  called  gun- 
powder fot  smalt-arms  ordnance,  rather  than  in 
exploiting  with  a  modem  substitute;  keeping 
constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  none  of  the  mili- 
tary explosives,  such  as  are  used  in  torpedoes  and 
for  mining,  can  be  utilized  with  aaXety  aa  pro- 
jecting agents  in  any  portable  small  arm.  High 
explosives  and  such  mixtures  as  Designolle's  or 
Brugere's  powders  are  rejected  by  them  as  being 
too  violent  for  use  as  propelling  agents  In  what- 
ever rifle  they  may  adopt. 

The  new  German  repetition  small-arm  of  1889 
is  practically  identical  with  the  American  Bem- 
ington-Keeoe  maaannegan  tested  in  the  autumn 
of  1881  by  a  board  of  ofl^ers  of  the  United  States 
army,  under  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  manufacture  or  puroliase  of  magazine  guns, 
and  is  fully  described  in  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  for  1882.  The  gun  is  admitted  bv 
the  Germans  to  be  merely  "an  arm  of  transi- 
tion." The  future  small-arm  of  the  German 
army  will  be  one  of  gradual  growth,  and  only 
finally  made  up  of  successive  improvements  ren- 
dered necessary  to  correct  defects  developed  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldier.  When  the  Germans 
finally  acquire  the  much-needed  smokeless  pow- 
der, now  being  sought  for  by  all  military  powers, 
the  standard  regulation  small-arm  will  be  fixed. 
The  Dultenhofer  powder  now  used  by  Germany 
seems  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  adoption. 

After  SedM  the  Frmch  abandoned  the  Chasse- 
pot  for  the  Gtbs  (model  of  1874^  a  single-loading 
arm.  About  1S89  CoL  Gras  visited  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  himself 
with  American  gun-making  machines  and  pro- 
cesses. During  the  next  thirty  months  Gens. 
Gras,  Tramond.  and  Luzeux  and  Col.  Lebel 
jointly  gave  their  names  to  special  repeaters.  On' 
Nov.  1,1888.  the  Lebel  (model  of  1886)  rifle,  hav- 
ing tlw  American  tubular  magazine  under  the 
barrel,  was  issued  to  the  Prencn  army. 

About  1848  Mr.  Jennings,  of  WindRor,  Vt.,  in- 
vented a  magazine  gun  whose  cartridges  were 
stored  in  a  fixed  tube  extending  lengthwise 
under  the  barrel.  In  1863  a  Connecticut  firm, 
the  Winchester  Arms  Company,  sent  this  maga- 
zine gun  to  a  small-arms  boara  in  Switzerland. 
Because  of  its  original  features.  It  was  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  thousand  francs.  In  1869  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland  adopted  a  native  modi- 
fication of  the  Jennings- Winchester  tubular 
magazine  rifle  called  the  Vettcrli.  The  Ameri- 


can storage  system  for  cartridges  was  iftenmd 
substantially  adopted  for  use  in  the  French  navy, 
also  by  the  land  forces  of  Portugal  and  Chill 
To  the  small-arm  having  the  fixed  under-tobulv 
magazine  invented  by  Mr.  Jennings,  and  modi- 
fied by  Winchester,  was  given  the  name  Kropst- 
schek.  The  Lebel  rifle,  with  which  the  in&otry 
of  France  are  now  armed,  retains  the  Kropat- 
sehek  magazine  system ;  the  cartridges  are  pbwed 
beneath  the  burel  in  the  forearm  of  the  stock. 

Ital  j^Ihdy  has  been  so  long  classified  as  a 
military  power  of  the  second  order  that  it  is  sa^ 
prising  to  know  that  her  regular  army  comprises 
more  than  750,000  men,  with  a  war  footing  of 
nearly  $3,000,000,  maintained  at  an  annual  oost 
of  more  than  $41,000,000.  Her  small-anDsam» 
ment  includes  the  Vetterli  and  the  Vitali- Vett^ 
both  of  which  are  well-tested  sing^hwden^  or 
repeaters,  at  will;  the  Cei,  a  magazine  ran, 
hitherto  untried ;  and  the  Freddi  and  the  neri- 
experimental  recoil  single-loaders  with  magazioe 
attachment.  The  Vitati  bolt  gun  has  a  maga- 
zine fixed  under  the  shoe,  ioto  which  four  cart- 
ridges, packed  in  a  card-board  box,  are  pudied 
from  above.  This  is  avowedly  only  a  temporuy 
expedient,  pending  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved weapon.  A  recent  issue  of  a  mQitarr 
journal  called  "Revista  d'Artig-Ieira  e  Genio,'' 

f>ublished  in  Rome,  has  a  descnption  of  smoke- 
ess  gunpowder ;  an  account  of  tne  results  of  the 
labors  oi  the  Italian  officers  who  are  buildin|r  a 
small-arm  factory  in  Morocco  for  the  Sultan ; 
also  d^  of  the  infiuitry  rifles  in  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent armies  of  the  world.  The  "  Revista  Hsr- 
ittima"  publishes  the  new  n^olatioos  made 
necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the  Vital!  repeating 
rifle  in  the  Italian  army,  particular  reference 
being  had  to  the  number  of  cartridges  that  non- 
commissioned officers,  bandsmeu,  and  printes 
are  in  future  to  carry.  Privatea  of  ItuiaD  in- 
fantry each  carry  ninty-six  romids  of  ammum- 
tion.  The  Fredai  and  Pieri  recoil  rifles,  like  the 
Maxim  and  Paulson,  utilize  the  force  of  t^e  re- 
coil. When  the  charge  of  gunpowder  contained 
in  a  gun  is  fired,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
powder  into  manj  times  its  former  bulk  acts 
with  equal  force  in  every  direction.  As  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  ball  is  far  teas  than  that 
of  the  gun.  it  is  forced  to  a  great  ^stance;  but 
the  gun  must,  nevertheless,  feel  the  reaction  wai 
is  driven  backward.  This  is  called  the  recoil,  or 
"  kick."  In  big  guns,  the  gun  and  shot  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  recoil  is  proportionste  to  the 
charge,  and  means  are  employed  to  check  oreoo- 
trol  it.  But  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  boffm 
and  friction  eheoks  are  not  practieable  vith 
rifles.  Some  sportsmen  have  recoil  pads,  or 
steel  or  rubber  springs,  attached  to  the  butts  of 
their  rifles  or  against  the  shoulder.  These  ap- 
pliances enable  them  to  fire  heavy  charges  wtib 
impunity.  By  using  the  gnnsling  in  the  firing 
positions  so  popular  in  our  army  to-day,  manj 
times  the  recoil  of  the  service  Springfield  can  he 
sustained  without  inconvenience.  The  ansniefl- 
tation  of  power  and  aconraoy  has  been  baiend 
to  be  attained  only  by  increased  chatge^  whick 
in  turn,  mean  increased  "  kiek," 

Many  conflicting  opinions  are  held  oo  thesutv 
ject  of  recoil.  By  the  FVeddi  invention  the 
severity  of  recoil  is  not  only  reduced,  hot  the 
force  of  di8chai:ge  is  made  to  assist  the  si^dier  id 
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reloading,  recocbing,  and  reflring  the  rifle.  By 
the  Maxim  invention,  with  tsontinued  pressure  of 
the  finger  ui>od  the  triner  after  the  first  dis- 
charge, the  piece  will  lona  and  fire  oatomatically 
to  the  extent  of  its  magaeine,  which  contains 
seven  cart-ridges.  When  it  is  desired  to  fire 
single  shots,  pressure  upon  the  trigger  must  be 
released  after  each  discharge.  The  Paulson  re- 
coil rifle— machine  gun,  rather — does  the  same 
thing,  and  more  too ;  the  rearward  motion  ot  the 
breech-block,  under  the  action  of  the  ^lases,  com- 
presses,  aa  it  moves,  a  strong  spiral  spring  and  ex- 
tracts the  old  shell,  after  whicti  the  wonderful  in- 
vention goes  on  acting  on  a  system  of  levers  that 
work  a  revolving  drum  under  the  receiver,  which 
latter  supplies  a  new  cartridge ;  the  cartridge  is 
then  aatomaticallv  pressed  into  place  in  the  cham- 
ber by  the  breech-olock  as  it  returns  under  the  ac- 
tion of  Uia  ^ring.  If  the  finger-pressure  on  the 
trigger  is  continued,  the  gun  goes  off  by  itselt 
Altthat  the  soldier  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  jpan 
at  his  shoulder.  As  a  clock  automatically  strikes 
the  hours,  so  do  these  recoil  rifles  deliver  their 
shots;  but  no  winding-up  prooesB  is  required. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Freddi  rifle  is 
the  attempt  to  reduce  recoil  and  utilize  the  force 
of  dischat^  by  allowing  the  barrel  a  motion  of 
translation  at  the  time  of  discharge,  a  strong 
spiral  spring  being  attached  to  resist  this  motion 
and  bnng  it  back  to  its  proper  position.  The 
breech-block  goes  back  with  it,  but,  by  means  of 
a  stop,  is  prevented  from  returning,  and  thus  the 
emptv  shell  is  extracted.  The  new  cartridge  is 
then  inserted  into  the  receiver,  and,  by  pressing 
a  button,  the  Ineeoh-look  is  closed  by  a  spring 
forcing  the  cartridge  int-o  the  chamber  and  cock- 
ing the  firing-pin.  This  process  is  almost  simul- 
taneous, and  is  performed  so  rapidlj^  as  hardly 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  A  quick-loading 
device,  consisting  of  a  leather  case  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  gun,  enables  the  soldier  to  fire 
twenty-four  shots  a  minute.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  spiral  spring  used  in  this  rifle  diminishes 
the  severity  of  recoil,  and 'the  weight  of  the  gun 
has  therefore  been  reduced  from  ten  pounds  to 
seven  pounds. 

The  recoil  of  our  Springfield  rifle  is  about  174 
pounds.  The  Ft«ddi  has  a  caliber  of  -815;  88 
grains  of  powder;  bullet  weighs  236  grains; 
length  of  bullet  in  caliber,  3'07 ;  initial  velocity, 
1,M0  feet  a  second.  The  Italian  Fieri  rifle  is 
more  powerful  than  the  German  Hebler.  The 
Fieri  has  a  caliber  ot  -328  ;  88  grains  of  powder ; 
bullet  weighs  284  grains ;  length  of  bullet  in 
calibres,  4-3  ;  twist,  one  turn  in  12-1  inches ;  in- 
itial velocity,  3,057  feet ;  at  an  angle  of  fifteen 
degrees  it  has  a  range  of  8,103  yards.  The  rapid 
twist,  to  give  proper  rotation  to  the  long  bullet, 
is  a  necessary  evil. 

The  Vitah-Vetterii  (model  of  1887)  has  a  cali- 
ber of -414:  charge,  63  grains  of  nowder ;  buliet 
weighs  313  grains ;  length  of  bullet  in  calibers, 
2*34;  twist,  one  turn  in  26-28  inches;  Initial 
velocity,  1,480  feet  a  second. 

Our  worf  **  pistol  "  is  derived  from  the  word 
pittaUo.  The  pistol  was  first  made  at  Perugia, 
where  was  first  made  a  small  band  cannon  almnt 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  In  the  Dres- 
den Museum  there  is  a  wheel-lock  pistol  ot  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
weapon  ot  this  kind  in  existence. 


Portugal,— The  desire  for.  or  the  dread  of 
conquest  has  impelled  every  European  nation  of 
importance  to  improvement  and  enlargement  of 
its  armament  Peace  can  be  compelled  by  any 
nation  ttiat  has  the  highest  military  strength, 
PortuntI,  too,  is  waking  up.  Some  time  aeo 
she  adopted  the  Guedez-Kropatschek  single- 
loader,  with  magazine  attachment,  40,000  of 
which  have  been  ordered  from  an  Austrian  gun- 
factory.   This  rifle  is  :  Caliber,  838;  bullet,  264 

f:rain8;  length  of  bullet  in  calibers,  4-09;  fired 
ram  a  barrel  having  one  twist  in  11-8  inches. 
It  ia  a  bolt  gun,  carries  Ave  cartridges  in  a  box, 
and  has  an  initial  velocity  of  1,678  feet  a  second. 

About  1866  the  Portuguese  adopted,  or  used, 
the  Snider  rifle  extensively.  The  inventor  of  this 
rifle,  Jacob  Snider,  is  a  Philadelphian.  As  many 
as  30,000  shots  have  been  flred  from  a  single 
rifle  of  this  make  without  affecting  its  efflciencr. 
There  has  been  a  general  rush  in  Portonl,  as  m 
France  and  Italy,  toward  bullets  of  theieast  ob- 
tainable caliber.  The  action  ot  Portugal  has  not 
been  governed  by  any  general  principle  or  plan. 
She  has  rushed  into  the  field  of  experiment  like 
a  blind  man.  When  a  condition  is  imposed  that 
a  bullet,  impelled  by  gunpowder,  shall  be  in  ex- 
cess of  four  calibers  in  length,  a  reduction  in  the 
barrel  causes  an  increase  in  retajidation.  A  de- 
crease in  caliber  is  at  the  expense  of  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  power.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  energy  incident  to  the  reduction  of  caliber, 
a  new  motive  power  to  supersede  gunpowder, 
and  of  greater  strength,  is  everywhere  sought 
for.  Attempts  are  l)eing  made  at  Aldershot, 
Ekigland,  to  utilize  other  expIosiTes  thui  gun- 
powder for  use  in  mflitary  rifles  In  many  other 
localities  the  efforts  of  thought,  invention,  and 
experiment  have  been  directed  toirord  ways  and 
means  by  which  new  explosives  can  be  made 
serviceable  in  rifles.  Portugal  has  vegetated  in 
such  a  state  ot  inglorious  apathy  tliat  no  devel- 
opment in  the  implemoats  of  warfare  is  looked 
for  in  that  countrr. 

Bnssla.— In  1868  Knssia  bought  80,000  Berdan 
rifles  in  the  United  States,  and  80,000  mote  were 
bought  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  1870.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  she  had  1,130,000  ot  these  rifles  on  hand. 
In  1867  a  Swede  named  Karle  presented  to  the 
Russian  Government  a  breech-loader  of  his  own 
invention.  About  300,000  Cossack  rifles,  caliber 
'66,  176-grain  bullet,  one  twist  in  46  inches,  were 
altered  to  the  Earle  system.  Not  lon^  afterwanl 
an  Austrian  named  Krenk  offered  a  nfle  adapted 
to  the  metallic  cartridge.  His  system  was 
adopted,  and  more  than  1,000,000  guns  were 
converted.  The  Russian  troops,  during  the  war 
of  1877-'78,  were  armed  with  the  Erenk.  The 
Berdan  nfie  is  classified  with  our  own  Spring- 
field, and  has  a  fixed  chamber  closed  by  a  mov- 
able breech-block,  which  rotates  about  an  axis  at 
ninety  degrees  to  the  axis  ot  the  barrel  and  in 
front.  Trials  have  been  had  in  Russia  with  the 
Berdan  single-loader  and  the  Mossin  magazine 
rifle.  The  American  Berdan,  with  Vasmoudi's 
quick-loading  device,  has  been  retained. 

Gens.  Dragomirofl  and  Shebechefl  have  pub- 
lished articles  against  the  alleged  advantages  of 
the  adoption  ot  anv  magazine  repeating  rifle. 
The  former  says  that  the  present  arming  ot 
European  troops  with  magazine  weapons  is  due 
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soIel7  to  Uie  force  of  imitation  and  example  set 
bj  the  inordinate  military  rivalry  between  France 
and  Germany.  The  general  recommends  the  re- 
tention of  the  Amencan  Berdan  rifle,  only  with 
a  smaller  caliber,  pressed  powder,  and  steel- 

Sointed  bullets.  Gen.  Shebechefl  asserts  that  the 
ermans  are  not  pleased  with  their  new  maga- 
zine weapon,  the  converted  Manser.  The  great 
objections  are,  fii-st,  the  time  taken  to  replenish 
the  magazine,  and,  second,  the  alteration  of  the 
trim  or  balance  of  the  weapon  as  each  shot  is 
withdrawn  from  the  tubular  mafrazine  under  the 
barrel  and  fired.  This  latter  difficultjr  can  be 
overcome  only  by  incessantly  practicing  with 
ball-cartridges  until  the  changmg  trim  of  the 
rifle  ceases  to  affect  the  soldier.  The  enormous 
expenditure  of  ammunition  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  is  more  than  any  government  would 
sanction.  The  Russian  Berdan  has  a  single- 
loader,  caliber  of  -42  inch ;  the  bullet  weighs  370 
grains,  and  is  2*55  calibers  in  length;  twist,  21-65 
m(jies;  initial  velocity,  1,444  feet  The  United 
States  with  her  Springfield  and  Russia  with  her 
Berdan  are  faithful  to  the  antiquated  system  of 
well-tried,  well-made  single-loaders  and  heavy 
projectiles.  The  Russians  have  a  saying  that, 
m  war,  that  bullet  is  preferable  which  travels 
nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  in  other 
words,  has  the  flattest  trajectory.  Russia  has 
introduced  the  Evans  magazine  riflle,  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  into  her  navy.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Evans  is  similar  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  Spenoer  repeater.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
single-loaaer.  The  rifle  holds  tiiirty-eight  small 
cartrk^^  so  stored  in  the  butt  that  they  are 
never  in  contact  with  one  another.  The  Rus- 
sians consider  a  magazine  gun  a  double-edged 
tool,  effective  in  the  hands  of  well-trained  and 
seasoned  soldiers,  but  a  source  of  weakness  to 
men  who  can  not  well  be  kept  under  control  hj 
what  is  professionally  known  as  "flre"  disci- 
pline in  contradistinction  to  "  drill "  discipline. 
Gen.  Skobeleff  declared  the  repeating  rifle  to  be 
useless  until  some  description  of  smokeless 
powder  was  introduced.  The  name  of  "  Silvotar" 
IS  given  to  the  new  Russian  explosive. 

Spain. — Spain  maintains  a  regular  army  of 
about  153,000  men.  Her  war  footing  is  400,000, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  her  army  is 
125,000,000.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  military 
decadence  of  Spain  and  her  inertness  in  the 
matter  of  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  other  nations 
is  the  fact  that  the  musket  was  first  introduced 
in  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  under  Charles  V. 
The  original  caliber  of  the  musket  was  such  that 
eight  round  bullets  weighed  a  pound ;  the  piece 
was,  consequently,  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary 
to  fire  it  from  a  forked  rest  inserted  in  the 
ground.  The  size  of  the  bore  was  finally  reduced 
to  eighteen  bullets  to  the  pound,  and  from  this 
arm  was  derived  the  smooth-bore  rifle.  The 
rifle  was  invented  by  Gaspard  Zoller,  of  Vienna, 
and  flrst  made  its  appearance  at  a  target  practice 
at  Leipsic  in  1498.  The  original  object  of  rifling 
or  grooving  the  l»rrel  was  to  find  space  for  the 
reception  of  the  foul  residue  produced  by  dis- 
chai^ng  the  rifle,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  fric- 
tion of  the  bullet  as  it  was  forced  down  by  the 
ramrod.  Twenty  years  later  a  spiral  turn  was 
given  to  the  groove,  the  degree  of  twist  varying 
as  the  fancy  of  the  gunroaker  might  suggest. 


Abont  1600  the  rifle  began  to  be  used  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon  for  firing  spherical  bullets.  In  17S9 
it  was  found  that  good  results  could  he  attained 
by  using  oblong  projectiles  of  elliptical  fonn: 
hence  the  Lancaster  elliptical  rifle.  But  Spain 
did  not  manifest  enterprise  enough  to  follow 
these  or  succeeding  military  improvements  apcm 
her  ancient  mnskete,  and  Europe  no  longer  trem- 
bles with  fear  at  the  armament  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  warlike  hidalgoes.  Almost  every 
nation  has  elaborated  some  system,  or  stolen  one, 
of  small-arms  armament  except  Sjiain.  Spuiish 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Remingttm  rifle  of 
American  manufacture. 

Sweden. — Sweden  has  discarded  our  Reming- 
ton and  adopted  the  Jarman  magazine  rifl^,  which 
has  a  tube  under  the  barrel  holding  e^t  car- 
tridges. It  can  be  need  either  as  a  ung^loader 
or  as  a  repeater,  and  is  open  to  all  tbe-objections 
urged  against,  and  also  to  all  of  the  credit  claimed 
for  its  American  prototype,  the  Winchester.  The 
caliber  of  the  Jarman  is  '807  inch ;  powder 
chai^  77  grains;  bullet,  SS7  grains;  length 
of  bullet  in  oaliben,  3*75;  twist,  21*8;  initial 
Telocity,  1,636  feet  The  Jarman,  Mauser  (Oot- 
many),  and  Lebel  (France),  all  have  the  d|^t- 
cartridge  tubular  magazine ;  the  Vetterii  O^witi- 
erland)  has  the  tubular  eleven-cartridge  maga- 
zine ;  the  Kropatscbek  (French  navy)  the  tubiuar 
with  seven.  Thus  four  European  nations  have 
adopted  our  Winchester  ^stem  of  storing  car- 
tridges in  a  repeating  rifle.  A  foreign  publicft- 
tion  contains  the  fol&wing :  "  The  United  States 
Govemmmt  has  offered  every  facility,  and  even 
inducement,  to  the  manufacturers  of  breech- 
loading  firearms  for  the  most  effective  and  sim- 
ple weapon  which  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
clumsy  and  least  intelligent  soldier  can  be  ma- 
nipulated without  danger  to  the  user  and  be 
capaUe  of  the  deadliest  effect  upon  the  enemy. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  smaU- 
arms  of  every  variety  has  been  produced,  many 
of  them  presenting  such  claims  to  merit  that 
these  American  inventions  have  been  adopted, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  bjr  the  military  powers  of 
Europe."  This  comphment  from  the  countrr 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  Bemadotte  will 
be  appreciated  by  our  manufacturers,  if  not  by 
our  Goremment 

SwltMrUnd.— In  1869  Switzerland  adopted 
a  complicated  magazine  gun  of  the  Mauser- 
Chassepot  class,  called  the  Vetterii.  It  waa  of 
Swiss  invention,  and  the  barrel  had  four  grooves; 
twist,  26  inches.  One  of  the  adjunct-s  of  the 
arm  was  a  set  trigger.  It  could  be  used  either 
as  a  single-loader  or  as  a  repeater.  It  used  a 
bottle-necked  rim-fire  cartridge  of  small  capacity. 
The  Vetterii  weighed  10-14  pounds,  and  carried 
eleven  cartridges,  each  weighing  478  grains.  It 
required  thirty  seconds  to  load  the  magazine. 
Thus,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  this  little  repub- 
lic possessed  a  repeating  arm,  and  stood  ready 
to  preserve  its  neutrality,  not  relying  upon 
treaties  only.  The  choice  of  a  lighter  piece  and 
a  smaller  bore  has  not  been  a  ma&er  oi  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Federal  QovemmenL  The  aathort- 
ties  at  Berne  have  procured  lately  8,000  Feiaz 
rifles,  which,  like  the  French  pattern,  are  of  8 
millimetres  (about  -31  inch)  bore.  Swiss  experi- 
ments with  the  Rubin  rifle  are  noted  with  inter- 
est, and  are  compared  with  the  results  attained 
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br  oar  own  Ordnance  Department  with  one  of 
the  Bnbin  rifles  oonstnicted  according  to  the 
Hebler  sratem,  asing  also  the  Hebler  ammani- 
tion  latelf  received  from  Europe.  These  tests 
are  conducted  at  the  National  Armory  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Prof.  Hebter's  rifle  uses  so  long  a 
bullet  that  a  very  rapid  twist  is  necessary,  one 
turn  in  every  four  inches.  The  bullet  formerly 
used  in  the  Swiss  service  was  solid,  and  forcing 
was  effected  by  a  cloth  tied  around  the  grooves. 
The  diainet«r  of  the  Swiss  bullet  of  fifteen  years 
ago  was  much  less  than  that  then  in  use  by  any 
other  service,  and  it  was  fired  by  a  larger  pro- 
portional charge  of  powder.  For  reasons  given 
in  the  discnssion  of  the  Lebel  bullet,  it  lost  its 
velocity  very  rapidly  at  ranges  in  excess  of  1,000 
yards.  The  Federal  rifle  of  Switzerland  had  a 
oadiber  of  *418;  welKht  of  buUet,  S57  grains; 
len^h  of  bullet  in  calibers,  3*44 ;  twist,  one  turn 
in  85  inches.  Since  1869  Switzerland's  army 
has  been  supplied  with  the  Vetterii  repeating 
rifle.  This  weapon  has  a  tubular  magazine, 
somewhat  on  the  Winchester  pattern,  with  a 
complicated  action.  It  carries  cartridges  of  cali- 
ber -414 ;  bullet.  812  grains ;  length  in  calibers, 
2-24 ;  twist,  36-38.  It  is  a  bolt  gun,  and  can  be 
nsed  either  as  a  single-loader  or  as  a  repeater. 
Its  initial  velocity  is  1,437  feet  a  second.  In  all 
tubular  magazine  rifles  the  cartridges  are  forced 
toward  the  breech  mechanism  by  some  kind  of 
spring,  usually  spiral,  which  must  be  of  sufii- 
cient  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the  col- 
nmn  of  cartridges  and  force  them  into  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  arm  as  fast  as  req^uired ;  hence,  of 
neoaasity,  it  must  have  very  considerable  stiffness 
or  strength.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  cac^ 
tridges  when  a  magazine  gun  is  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion brings  each  bullet  directly  in  contact  with 
the  primer  of  the  cartridge  in  advance  of  it. 
Fulminate  of  mercurr  is  used  in  preparing  all 
primers.  It  is  of  difterent  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness ;  difterent  batches  vary ;  despite  every  cau- 
tion and  care,  cartridges  explode,  sometimes 
ander  slight  pressure.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
any  tubular  magazine  rifle,  even  of  recent  inven- 
tion, has  a  liability  of  explosion  at  "order arms" 
or  from  shock  not  shared  by  other  repeaters. 
These  facts  suggest  some  o{  the  reasons  why,  in 
the  United  States,  the  Swiss  magazine  rifles  are 
not  regarded  as  combining  the  maxunum  of 
security  from  premature  explosion  to  the  extent 
that  such  repeaters  as  the  Lee  or  Chaflee-Reece 
do.  The  repeaters  last  named  obviate  all  the 
objections  found  in  the  tubular  magazine  sys- 
tems by  having  their  cartridges  under  the  breech 
and  placed  nearly  horizontally,  or  as  the  Angers 
of  the  hand  lie  when  it  is  held  edgewise. 

Turkey.— In  1877-*78  the  practical  tests  that 
the  Peabody-Hartini  single-loader  underwent  in 
Turkey  showed  that  weapon  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  military  rifles  in  the  world.  The 
reorganized  Turkish  army  is  armed  with  Krupp 
breech-loading  guns  and  the  German  Mauser 
magazine  rifles.  It  is  understood,  even  by  the 
Mfluems,  that  as  long  as  war  is  a  calamity  that 
nations  are  unable  to  prevent,  it  is  the  pttrt  of 
wisdom  and  of  humanity  to  make  the  weapons 
employed  as  perfect  as  possible  of  their  several 
kinds.  The  Turkish  Government  contracted  last 
year  with  German  armories  for  550,000  Mauser 
repeating  rifles  and  ammunition.   It  is  believed 


that  this  contract  would  have  come  to  this  oonn- 
try  had  not  Minister  Cox  returned  to  the  United 
States  before  bis  place  was  filled  by  a  successor. 
Turkey  pays  more  for  the  Mauser  than 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  original  from 
which  the  Mauser  was  Taken — that  is.  the  Lee — 
and  she  will  receive  an  inferior  arm,  while  Ameri- 
can manufacture  loses  the  incentive  of  $15,000- 
OUO  worth  of  business.  The  Mauser  was  origi- 
nally made  in  the  United  States,  its  inventor,  after 
whom  it  is  named,  being  at  work  here  in  1878, 
under  the  patronage  of  Samuel  Remington.  Mr. 
Remington  received  $500  for  his  interest  in  the 
invention.  The  Mauser  rifle  factory  at  Obem- 
dorf  is  en&:aged  in  turning  out  these  rifles  for 
the  Turkish  Government.  Eight  officers  of  the 
Turkish  army  are  residing  in  a  Moori^  villa  at 
Obemdorf,  for  the  purpose  of  taking^  over  the 
weapons  when  ready.  All  of  these  nfles  are  to 
be  of  caliber  -31, 8  millimetres  (not  caliber  ^  11 
millimetres),  an  important  circumstance  in  re- 
gard to  the  manuucture  by  the  same  firm  of 
rifles  for  the  German  army.  Should  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Germany  and  Turkey  ever  be  al- 
lied, the  two  nations  would  thus  have  a  common 
rifle  and  ammunition.  Should  Turkey  and  Qer- 
many  confront  each  other,  the  advantages  of  a 
capture  of  small-arms  and  cartridges  are  equally 
obvious.  Before  the  last  war  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Gh>vemment 
bought  600,000  Peabody-Martini  rifles  from  a 
company  in  Providence,*  R.  I. 

The  Tronic  impecuuiosity  that  oharaoterizes 
the  Turkish  Government  is  illustmted  in  the 
notification  from  Krupp  that  it  must  pay  up  or 
it  can  have  no  more  ordnance  for  its  army  from 
that  quarter.  Herr  Krupp's  grounds  are  at  Es- 
sen and  Meppen.  The  extraordinary  size  of  the 
breech-loading  cannon  made  by  Krupp  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  in  America 
an  establishment  capable  of  producing  a  single 
part  of  one  of  bis  guns,  because  unable  to  ham- 
mer or  work  such  enormous  masses  of  metid. 

ROMAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH.  The  en- 
cyclical letters  issued  during  1889  are  important 
items  in  the  history  of  the  year.  In  these  let- 
ters the  Holy  Father  deplores  the  decay  of  the 
religious  spirit  in  our  time  and  the  growth  of 
modem  fiuse  liberalism  which  threatens  Chun^ 
and  state.  He  encourages  the  founding  of 
schools  and  colleges  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  principles  of  sound  morality.  He  also  dis- 
cusses his  own  position  regarding  the  Italian 
Government;  and,  although  he  has  been  shame- 
fully abused  by  the  revolutionary  party  headed 
by  Crispi,  he  remains  fixed  in  his  resolution  not 
to  quit  the  Eternal  City.  His  letters  to  Canada 
and  the  European  states  treat  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion and  recommend  an  immediate  and  amicable 
adjustment. 

The  missionary  spirit  and  civilizing  infiuences 
of  the  Chureh  And  expression  in  the  efforts  made 
by  Cardinal  Lavigene  to  crush  the  slave  trade 
in  Africa  and  to  make  the  evangelization  of  that 
continent  possible.  His  success,  thus  far.  iit 
promising,  when  we  consider  the  obstacles  that 
meet  his  work  on  all  sides.  The  cardinal  aiflrms 
that  force  alone  can  abolish  this  disgraceful  traf- 
fic. Father  Damicn  has  shown  the  world  to 
what  heights  of  charity  the  soul  may  rise  when 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity.  (See 
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Dahiem.)  Two  priests,  two  brothers,  and  three 
Duns  continue  the  work  begun  by  him. 

The  Church  in  America  celebrated  impor- 
tant anniversarieit  during  the  year.  Foremost 
among  them  was  the  centenary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  See  of  Baltimore — the  founding  of 
the  American  Catholic  hierarchy.  Formal  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral, 
Cardinal  Gibbons  pontificating.  The  orations 
delivered  by  Archbishops  Ryan  and  Ireland  were 
full  of  practical  wisdom.  Nearly  all  the  prelates 
of  the  United  States  were  present,  and  Rome, 
England,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  countries 
were  liberally  represented.  This  great  event 
was  immediately  followed  by  another  not  less 
important — the  Congress  of  American  Catholic 
Laymen.  Its  object  was  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions bearing  directly  upon  the  present  status  of 
Catholicism,  upon  the  duties  of  laics,  and  upon 
certain  political  grievances.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Daniel  Dougherty,  John  Qilmary  Shea,  and  other 
noted  Americans  addressed  the  congress. 

On  Nov.  12  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  con- 
cluded, and  on  the  18th  began  the  ceremonies  for 
the  dedication  and  formal  opening  of  the  new 
university  at  Washington.  The  two  American 
cardinals  were  present,  and  nearly  all  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  ^bots,  and  other  Church  digni- 
taries met  to  honor  the  occasion.  Right  Rev. 
Bishops  Gilmoar  and  O'Farrell,  Dr.  Shroraer,  and 
Father  Fidelis,  C.  P.,  were  the  orators. 

On  Feb.  19  Oeorgetown  College  celebrated  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  its  founding.  A  host 
of  ^^raduates  aud  distinguished  friends  of  the 
insttttttion  thronged  the  historic  spot,  and  the 
festivities  were  oontinned  for  several  days.  AIL 
the  educational  institutions  of  America  joined 
with  Oeorgetown  in  the  celebration,  or  sent  mes- 
sages of  &Iicitation  and  encouragement.  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  its  illustrious  founder.  Archbishop 
Carroll.  President  Harrison,  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  other  distin^ished  citizens,  spoke 
of  the  march  of  Christianity,  of  the  position  of 
the  Choroh  in  America,  and  of  the  importance 
of  thorough  education.  At  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  university  it  was  scarcely  a 
hope.  The  skillful  management  of  the  authori- 
ties, the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  substantial  support  of  appreciative  Ameri- 
cans have  made  Georgetown  a  great  power  in 
American  education. 

The  action  of  the  Italian  freethinkers  in  erect- 
ing a  statue  to  Giordano  Bruno  was  discussed 
throughout  Christendom,  and  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  to  the  position  of  the 
Pope.  Bruno  is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  a  rene- 
gade cleric,  who,  for  blasphemy,  was  burned  at 
the  stake  by  the  civil  Government,  The  enemies 
of  the  Pope  consider  Bruno  as  a  martyr  to  phi- 
losophy and  freedom  of  thought,  who'umea  at 
the  same  time  to  destroy  the  papal  influence  in 
Italy.  Telegrams  expressive  of  sympathy  with 
the  HoW  Father  and  of  indignation  at  the  in- 
sults offered  him,  poured  in  from  all  sides  and 
consoled  him,  in  [«rt,  for  the  defection  of  the 
Italians. 

In  Ireland  the  Church  is  most  concerned  with 
the  university  question.  The  bishops  seem  de- 
termined to  control  the  higher  education  of  the 
Irish  laymen.  The  only  dissentient  from  this 


view  seems  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Clonfert.  Cardinal  Manning's  »uc- 
cessful  arbitration  in  the  labor  strikes  in  Eng- 
land redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy of  that  counU^.  Thb  truly  pastml 
action  was  performed  with  such  satisfaction  to 
employers  and  workmen  that  no  complaint  was 
ventured  on  either  side. 

The  necrology  for  1889  bears  the  names  of 
raanv  eminent  churchmen.  Cardinal  Pilra  died 
on  E'eb.  9.  He  hod  been  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
for  many  years,  and  his  learning  and  wisdom 
were  proverbial  throughout  Europe.  A  Cew 
weeks  afterward  Cardinal  Sacconi  died.  Then 
Cardinal  Messala,  the  Apostle  of  Africa,  died  at 
Naples  Aug.  6.  Finally  the  sacred  college  lost 
a  fourth  and  very  distinguished  member  oy  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Schiatfino.  Right  Rev.  J.  P. 
Macheboeuf  expired  in  his  episcopal  city  at  Den- 
ver, and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Mate,  his  co- 
adjutor (July  15).  Mgr.  Corcoran,  a  learned  and 
devoted  son  of  the  Church,  passed  away  on  July 
16.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  "  American  Cath- 
olic Quarterly  Review  "  since  its  foundation,  and 
impressed  his  mind  deeplv  on  American  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  principal  secretary  of  the  third 
Plenary  Council,  and  prepared  a  digest  of  the 
decrees  of  that  body.  On  Sept.  1  occurred  the 
death  of  Bishop  Kelly,  of  Derry.  and  on  Dec  6 
that  of  Bishop  Tuigg,  in  the  episcopal  city  of 
Pittsburg.  Rev.  James  Curtey,  S.  J.,  the  old- 
est priest  in  America,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  died  near  the  end  of  the  year.  Father  Cur- 
ley  was  a  celebrated  astronomer,  and  was  appwint- 
ed  by  the  Government  to  ascertain  the  lon«tude 
of  Washington.  Another  Jesuit.  Father  Thiry. 
died  about  the  same  time ;  his  charity  and  zeal 
earned  for  him  the  surname  of  the  **  American 
Cur6  of  Ars."  Very  Rev.  Fra  di  Bruno,  Rector- 
General  of  the  Society  of  Missions  passed  away 
in  Rome,  April  18.  Ho  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  America  by  his  little  book  entitled  "  Catholic 
Belief."  On  Feb.  21  the  Augxistinians  were  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  Superior^Qeu- 
erol,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Nino,  who  ma  formerly  a 
missionary  in  the  United  States.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  lost  two  eminent  membere.  Fathers  Weni- 
ger  and  lenni.  Father  lenni  was  the  compiWr 
of  a  well-known  Greek  Grammar.  The  ranks  of 
the  laity,  too,  were  thinned  by  the  death  of  many 
distinguished  Catholics.  American  journalism 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  person  of  Com* 
mendatore  P.  V.  Hickey  (Feb.  21),  founder  xad 
editor  of  the  "  Catholic  Review."  Mr.  Hickey's 
reputation  was  international,  and  ho  was  partic- 
ularly honored  by  the  Pope  on  several  occasions. 
Quoen  Mary,  of  Bavaria,  died  May  17.  and  the 
widow  of  President  John  Tyler  on  July  10.  Both 
were  converts. 

Seven  archbishops  were  admitted  to  the  Sa- 
creA  College.  May  11.  Thnr  were:  Mgr.  Rich- 
ard (Paris),  Foulou  (Lyons),  Guilbert  (Bordeaux), 
De.  Schoenbom  (Prague),  Goosens  (Malines),  Ap- 
polloni,  and  De  Run^ere.  Other  changes  in  the 
episcopate  were :  Bishop  Van  de  Vyver  to  suc- 
ceed Bishop  Keane  in  the  see  of  Richmond; 
Bishop  Heslin  for  Natchez;  Bishop  Walsh,  of 
Ijnndon,  Ont.,  transferred  to  the  archdtocefle  of 
Toronto;  Bishops  McOolrick,  Zardptti,  Cotter, 
Shanely  and  Mar^  for  the  new  dioceses  of  Du- 
luth,  SL  Cloud,  Winona,  Junestovn,  and  Sioux 
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Falls.  On  Feb,  14  Archbishop  Janssens  received 
the  palliuin.  and  on  the  same  day  Father  Foley 
was  made  Bishop  of  Detroit,  Fattier  UeQnesBey 
of  Wichita,  and  Father  Dowling  of  Hamilton. 

The  publiu-flchool  system  ramished  matter 
for  extended  discussion,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  a  crisis  had  been  reached.  Catholics 
consider  themselves  obliged  to  support  schools 
for  the  education  of  other  people  a  childrea  as 
well  as  their  own,  and  the  diffionlty  is  as  press- 
ing as  ever.  The  race  problem,  too,  has  forced 
itself  upon  the  public  during  the  past  year.  A 
seminary  has  been  opened  in  Baltimore  for  the 
training  of  young  men  who  are  to  spend  them- 
selves whotlr  for  the  improvement  of  our  colored 
brethren.  The  first  meeting  of  the  colored  Oath- 
oltcs  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  1-4.  The  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  sn  organizing  an  intem^ionat  congress, 
to  be  held  in  ChicBgo  in  1893. 

ROUHANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  sovereign  is  Carol  I,  born 
April  20, 1830,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Karl  of 
Ilohenxoilern  -  Sigmuringen,  who  was  elected 
Prince  in  1866,  and  was  proclaimed  King  on 
March  26, 1881.  The  legislative  power  is  Tested 
jointly  in  the  Senate,  composed  oi  ISO  members, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  numbering  188. 
The  members  of  both  houses  are  chosen  by  eleot- 
OTul  colleges  in  each  district. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Rou- 
mania  is  48,807  square  miles.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  5,376,000.  The  population  of  Bu- 
charest, the  capita],  in  1876,  was  221,605.  Of 
the  total  ptnralation,  about  4,629,000  are  Oreek 
Cathc^ics.  40O.O0O  Israelites,  114.200  Roman 
Catholics.  13,800  Protestants,  8,000  Armenians, 
6,000  Lipovana,  and  2,000  Mohammedans. 

Flnanees. — For  the  year  ending  March  80, 
1B88,  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  amounted  to 
142.927,818  lei  or  francs,  and  the  disbursements 
to  140,201,095  lei,  leaviii?  a  surplus  of  2,725328. 

The  capital  of  the  puuio  debt  at  the  end  of 
1889  stands  at  851,412.S&4  lei,  and  the  interest 
parable  during  1869-'90  is  64,605.497  lei. 

The  Anny. — The  peace  strength  of  the  per- 
manent armj  is  2,666  officers  and  85,921  men, 
with  8,124  hontes  and  573  fleld-guns.  The  terri- 
torial army  on  the  war  footing  numbers  61,843 
men  of  aU  ranks,  with  4,401  horses.  There  is 
also  a  militia.  The  naval  force  consists  of  a  tor- 
pedo cruiser,  3  avisos,  6  gunboats,  and  6  torpedo- 
Doats.  Gen.  Mano,  the  new  Minister  of  War, 
although  on  technical  grounds  an  opponent  of 
the  system  of  fortifications  that  haa  been  ap- 

Eroveil  by  a  military  commission,  and  alrpady 
^gon,  pledged  himself  to  the  King,  on  accepting 
office,  that  he  would  carry  out  the  scheme. 

Commeree.— The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1887  was  814.660,752  lei.  an  increase  of  18,- 
183,890  lei  over  tJie  previous  year.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  265,726,613  lei.  an  increase  of 
10,170,350  lei.  Of  the  imports.  90,053,000  lei 
came  from  Germany,  86,767.000  lei  from  Great 
Britain,  53,455.000  lei  from  Austria-nungnrv, 
25.017,000  lei  fn>m  France,  16,616.000  lei  from 
Belgium,  16.682,000  lei  from  Switzerland.  10,- 
290,000  lei  from  Turkev  and  Bulgaria,  8,776,000 
lei  from  Russia,  and  ^,055.000  lei  fi-om  lUly, 
Greece,  and  other  countries.  Of  the  export^ 
154^000  lei  went  to  Great  Britain,  21,229,000 


lei  to  Austria-Hungary,  19.751,000  lei  to  France, 
17,225,000  lei  to  Italy,  16,702.000  lei  to  Belgium, 
10,868.000  lei  to  Turkev  and  Bulgaria,  8,764,O0U 
lei  to  Germany,  7,896,000  lei  to  Russia,  and  10,- 
049,000  lei  to  other  countries. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
state  lines  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1889  had 
a  total  length  of  2,230  kilometres,  besides  222 
kilometres  of  private  lines  worked  by  the  state. 
There  were  89  kilometres  under  constmction, 
and  804  kilometres  more  surveyed. 

The  numl>er  of  ordinary  private  letters  for- 
warded in  the  mails  during  1688  was  11,454.270; 
of  official  letters,  2,932,387;  of  registered  let- 
tors.  1,316,756;  of  circulars  and  printed  inclos- 
ures,  6.135,942;  of  postal-cards,  3,486,453. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  1888  wns 
5,234  kilometres;  the  length  of  wires,  12,835 
kilometrBS.  The  number  of  private  internal 
telegrams  was  870.34S ;  of  foreign  .private  tele- 
grams, 296,734.  The  revenue  from  telegraphs 
and  the  post-offlce  was  5,049,310  let,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 3,780,480  lei. 

Fulitios  and  Legislation.— The  defeat  of 
the  Bratiano  Cabinet  in  April,  1888,  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  Junimist  or  Young  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet,  under  T.  Rosetti.  with  P.  Carp  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Old  Cnoscrva- 
tive  or  Boyar  party,  who  had  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Liberal  statesman  that  had  been 
At  the  head  of  the  Government  for  twelve  years, 
began  in  Jannary,  1869,  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  making  Galatz  and  Braila  free 
ports,  and  on  other  questions,  in  the  hope  of 
replacing  the  ministers  with  a  Conservative 
Cabinet,  with  Lascar  Catargi,  President  of  the 
Chamber.as  itschief.  Catargi  resigned  when  the 
motion  for  restoring  the  free  ports  was  lost,  but 
was  re-elected.  Gen.  Mano  entered  the  Cabinet 
as  Minister  of  War  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
As  the  result  of  a  compromise,  the  Conservatives, 
Yemesco  wid  A.  Lahovary,  were  also  taken  into 
the  Cabinet  as  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Domains. 
The  Conservatives  represented  chiefly  the  anti- 
Austrian  sentiment,  which  springs  from  the  old 
antagonism  between  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Hungarians,  and  was  intensified  by  the  tariCf 
war.  On  Feb.  21  the  Chamber  voted  in  favor 
of  the  impeachment  of  the  late  Cabinet  for  vio- 
lating the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  at>sembly. 
and  the  privilef^  of  members  of  Parliament. 
The  new  resolution,  from  which  some  of  the 
charges  were  omitted,  olrtained  a  majority  of 
101  votes  against  47.  A  ministerial  bill  to  sell 
the  nationaT  domains  in  parcels  to  peasants  was 
adopted  in  principle  on  March  2  by  96  against 
17  votes.  All  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands  must  be  applied  to  reducing  the  debt.  The 
total  extent  of  the  domain  lands  is  about  1,500,- 
000  hectares.  The  number  of  peasant  families 
lacking  the  necessary  land  was  estimated  as  high 
as  200,000.  Yemesco,  after  first  refusing  to 
withdraw  from  the  Cabinet  at  the  dictation  of 
Catargi,  produced  a  Cabinet  crisis  by  appointing 
friends  to  high  judicial  offices  without  the  ap- 
proval or  knowledge  of  his  colleagues.  On  April 
8  the  ministers  sent  in  their  resignations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  Yemesco  to  retire. 
The  late  ministers,  having  declined  to  resume 
their  portfolios  without  the  privilege  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Chamber,  Lascar  Cataigi  was  called 
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on,  nnd  was  intrasted  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  on  his  undertaking  to  satisfy  the  exist- 
tng  Parliament.  His  flrst  attempt  was  fruitless, 
and  it  was  not  till  other  combinations  had  failed 
that  the  King  applied  to  him  a  second  time, 
and  he  formed  a  Cabinet  on  April  10.  The  new 
Cabinet  was  compelled  to  adopt,  in  its  main  traits, 
the  foreign  polioVof  the  preceding  Governments. 

The  Cabinet  dissensions  became  so  serious  in 
the  early  part  of  August  that  Ministers  Lahovarv 
and  Mano  asked  leave  to  resign.  Catargi  hacl 
not  ventured  to  oppose  the  agrarian  reform  bill, 
which  was  passed  bv  the  Senate  after  he  came 
into  office,  yet  he  had  neglected  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  had  rendered  himseU 
unpopnlar  in  the  rural  constituencies  farthei^ 
more  by  proposing  to  take  away  from  the  com- 
munes the  right  to  elect  their  mayors.  Before 
the  Chambers  reassembled,  Catargi  asked  the 
King  to  grant  a  dissolution.  The  King  agreed 
to  dissolve  Parliament  only  on  condition  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  heal  their 
differences,  and  go  before  the  country  with  a 
homogeneous  programme.  After  a  Btormy  Cabi- 
net oonferenoe,  the  Premier  went  to  King  Carol, 
and  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 
Glen.  Mano  was  asked  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
which  he  did,  chiefly  from  Junimist  elements. 

RUDOLF,  FBANZ  KABL  JOSEF,  Arch- 
duke, Prince  Imperial  of  Austria  and  Prince 
Koy^  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bom  Aug.  31, 
1858;  died  in  Meferling.  Jan,  SO,  1889.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  the  Emperor-King  Franz  Josef 
and  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  Crown  Prince  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  and  developed  tastes 
for  literature,  science,  art,  and  inventions, 
rather  than  for  military  affairs.  He  was  de- 
clared of  age  on  June  24.  1877,  and  a  year  later 
entered  upon  active  military  service.  He  was 
made  a  major-general  and  rear-admiral  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  brigade  of  infantry  stationed  at  Prague  on 
April  6, 1881,  was  advanced  in  1883  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  field-marshal  and  vice-admiral,  tak- 
ing command  of  the  division  of  troops  in  Vienna, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  fllted  the  post  of 
inspector-general  of  infantry.  He  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans  and  of  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  was  honorary  colonel  of 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Russian  regiments.  On 
May  10, 1881,  he  married  the  Princess  Stephanie, 
Duchess  of  Saxony,  born  May  21,  1864,  second 
daughter  of  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  of  Queen  Marie  Henrietr«,  Archduchess  of 
Austria.  They  had  one  child,  the  Archduchess 
Elizabeth,  bom  Sept  3,  1888.  The  Crown 
Prince  was  disappointed  that  the  only  fruit  of 
the  marriage  was  a  daughter,  and  that  therefore 
the  throne  and  the  possessions  of  the  Hapsbnrgs 
must  pass  to  the  descendants  of  others. 

Crown  Prince  Kudolf  was  a  man  of  active 
habits,  versatile  talents,  and  cordial  manners, 
gaining  friends  wherever  he  was  known,  and  en- 
joying universal  popularity.  He  observed  a  coi^ 
rcct  demeanor  in  political  matters,  seemingly 
taking  little  interest  in  controversial  subjects, 
but  snowing  a  patriotic  love  for  the  lands  and 
peoples  of  the  A iistro- Hungarian  dominions  and 
a  great  attachment  for  his  father.  He  was  a 
graceful  public  speaker,  and  his  extempore  ad- 


dresses were  always  remembered  for  their  pointed 
sentences  and  bright  aphorisms.  He  was  a  mas- 
ter of  the  Magyar  and  Bohemian  languages,  and 
could  write  and  speak  any  of  the  languages  of 
the  empire.  At  one  time  he  surprised  the  Ser- 
vian minister  by  holding  with  him  a  long  conver- 
sation in  his  own  tongue.  He  was  fond  of  hunt- 
ing and  of  travel,  and  was  devoted  to  the  stud^ 
of  natural  history,  and  an  accomplished  orni- 
thologist. He  traveled  much  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. His  first  long  journey  was  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Brehm,  A  bunting  tour  on  the  lower  Danube  fur- 
nished him  with  the  subject  for  bis  first  published 
work,  a  little  book  entitled  "  F&nfKcbn  Tags  auf 
der  Donau,"  evincing  love  of  nature  and  uncom- 
mon powers  of  observation  and  description.  In 
1884  ne  visited  Constantinople,  and  a  year  later 
he  made  a  trip  through  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
which  he  described  in  "  Eine  Urientreise."  This 
work  was  issued  first  in  a  large  volume  with 
illustrations  by  the  painter  Paasinger,  and  after- 
ward in  a  popular  edition,  also  illustrated.  The 
natural  and  antiquarian  specimens  that  be 
brought  home  were  given  to  the  Imperial  Muse- 
ums. "  Studien  una  Beobachtungen,"  a  book 
that  he  published  subsequently,  treats  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  woodcraft  and  natural  his- 
tory. Soon  after  his  return  from  the  East  ho 
planned  an  important  literary  undertaking,  an 
illustrated  descriptive  •work  on  the  set^raphj  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  E&ilisting  the 
services  of  the  most  eminent  writcn  and  artists 
of  the  country,  he  took  upon  himself  the  duties 
of  editor-in-chief,  and  in  fact  organized  the 
work  and  directed  all  the  technical  details. 
Some  of  the  descriptive  articles  are  from  his  pen. 
The  assistant  editor  of  the  Oerman  edition. 
Councilor  von  Weilen,  was  much  with  the 
Prince  in  his  last  days.  The  sub-editorial  work 
of  the  Hungarian  edition  was  committed  to  Mau- 
rus  Jokai.  The  work,  which  is  entitled  "Die 
Osterreichisch-un^rarishe  Monarchic  in  Wort  und 
Bild,"  was  intended  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
quarto  volumes.  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  had 
planned  another  large,  comprehensive  work,  to 
be  called  **  Die  Jagd,"  trcatinj^  of  all  sulqeets 
connected  with  game  and  hunting.  He  wasi  in- 
terested in  practical  economieal  subjects,  and  was 
the  author  of  papers  dealing  with  the  dc«itrue- 
tion  of  forests,  vineyard  culture,  Mfriculturat 
reforms,  noxious  insects,  forest  leg^smtion.  and 
other  such  subjects. 

It  was  reported  at  first  that  the  cause  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  death  was  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
and  the  court  officials  were  desirous  ot  conceal- 
ing from  the  world  the  fact  that  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  This  design  was  defeated  by  the 
refusal  of  th$  physicians  to  sign  a  statement  as- 
cribing his  death  to  heart-disease.  Their  report, 
based  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  bad  killed  himself  with  a  pistol 
fired  agsinst  his  right  temple.  The  conflrraation 
of  his  skull  indicated  patbolc^cal  conditions, 
and  suggested  to  the  doctors  the  probability 
that  he  had  committed  the  deed  in  a  state  Ot 
mental  alienation. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  northern  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  autocratic  power  is  hereditary  in  the  honse 
of  Bomanoff-Holstein-tiottorp.    Alexander  Ui 
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ordained,  in  a  family  law,  promulgated  on  June 
18, 1889,  that  no  member  of  the  imperial  houra 
is  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  botu  of 
whose  parents  are  not  adherents  of  the  national 
Church ;  and  that  no  prince  who  might  become 
heir  to  the  throne  can  marry  a  princess  of  another 
faith  unless  she  embraces  the  Orthodox  religion. 
The  government  iB  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  four 
boards :  (1)  the  Coancil  of  State,  which  eztunines 
projects  of  law  submitted  by  the  ministers ;  (3) 
the  Ruling  Senate,  which  approves  legislation, 
acts  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  super- 
vises the  ^neral  administration;  (8)  the  Holy 
Synod,  which  superintends  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
and  (4)  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 

The  reigning  Emperor  is  Alexander  III,  bom 
Feb.  26,  1845,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Alex- 
ander II,  on  March  13, 1881.  The  heir-apparent 
is  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  May  18,  1868, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  Czarina 
Maria  Dagmar,  a  daughter  of  the  present  Kin^ 
of  Denmark.  The  Committeo  of  Ministers  is 
composed  of  the  following  members :  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household,  Lieutenant-General 
Gonnt  Vorontzoff-Dashkoff ;  Minuter  of  War, 
General  P.  Vannofsk^ ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Nicholas  de  Giers;  Minister  of  Marine, 
Vice- Admiral  TchihatchoflE ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, M.  Dumovo ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Count  Delyanoff ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
Vyshnegradsky ;  Minister  of  Domains,  M.  Os- 
trofsky;  Minister  of  Communications,  M.  HQb- 
benet ;  Comptroller-General,  J.  FilipofT ;  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  N.  Manassein.  The  Council  of 
State  is  presided  over  by  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael, uncle  of  the  Czar.  The  Czar's  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  navv.  The  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is 
Isidore,  "Metropolitan  of  Novgorod ;  and  the  Pro- 
carator-General  is  M.  Pobiedonostcheff.  M.  Dur- 
noTO,  who  wao  at  first  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ad  interim,  after  the  death  of  Count 
Tolstoi,  was  definitively  confirmed  in  the  office  by 
an  imperial  rescript,  published  on  May  16.  The 
Czar  appointed  the  Czarevich,  on  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  a  member  of  both  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  any  Russian  heir  to  the  throne 
has  been  made  a  member  of  these  bodies,  and 
thus  brought  into  direct  connection  vith  the 
Government. 

Finances. — The  receipts  from  ordinary  sources 
in  1888  were  896,861,000  rubles:  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources,  961,438.000  rubles.  The 
ordinary  expenditures  amounted  to  840,418,000 
rubles,  and  the  extraordinary  ezpenditureB  to 
80,848,000  rubles,  making  a  total  sum  of  9874867,- 
000  rubles,  which  was  84,171,000  rubles  less  than 
the  rec^ts. 

The  Government  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  owed  3,044.- 
687,872  rubles,  repayable  in  paper  currency,  in- 
cluding 568,659,743  rubles  of  paper  notes,  un- 
protected by  metallic  reserves.  There  were  also 
■  debt  of  387,954,583  rubles  payable  in  specie, 
one  of  £121,44^,680  sterling,  one  contracted  in 
Holland  of  63,384,000  guilders,  and  another  of 
550.128.000  francs. 

The  success  of  the  conversion,  in  1888,  of  the 
6-per-cent.  loan  of  1877  into  4  per  cents.,  and 
the  ffeneral  improvement  of  Russian  credit,  in- 
duced the  Minister  of  Finance  to  conclude  anoth- 


er loan  of  175,000,000  gold  rubles  for  the  conver- 
sion of  other  5  per  cent  obligations.  The  Gei^ 
man  semi-official  newspapers  cried  down  Russian 
credit,  but  the  books  were  opened  at  Paris,  as 
well  as  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  French  capital  the 
loan  found  plenty  of  takers. 

The  Army. — Military  service  in  the  perma- 
nent armv  b^ns  at  the  age  of  twoity-one,  and 
lasts  in  Russia  in  Europe  five  years  in  the  active 
army  and  thirteen  years  in  the  reserve ;  and  in 
Asiatie  Russia,  seven  years  in  the  active  army 
and  seven  years  in  the  reserve.  In  the  territorial 
army  the  period  of  service  is  five  years.  Young 
men  who  are  completely  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  are  not  the  sole  support  of  their  parents,  if 
not  drawn  for  the  regular  army,  are  inscribed  in 
the  first  ban,  which  in  time  of  peace  can  be  cidled 
out  to  drill  for  two  periods  of  six  weeks  each ; 
and  in  time  of  war  is  destined  to  complete  the 
permanent  army.  In  1889  the  number  of  men 
called  into  the  service  was  860,000,  of  whom 
250,000  were  drawn  for  the  permanent  army,  not 
counting  3,400  in  the  trans-Caspian  territory. 
This  was  the  same  as  the  recruit  of  1868, 15,000 
more  than  in  1886  and  1887,  and  83,000  more 
than  in  1878  and  1878.  The  effective  strength 
of  the  field  arm^  in  1889  was  648  battalions  of 
infantry,  comprising  886,818  men  ;  828  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  comprising  67,416  men ;  844  batteries 
of  field  artillery,  with  1,542  guns,  numbering 
61,880  men;  33|  battalions  of  engineers,  number- 
ing 18,977  men  ;  and  35,130  men  belonging  to 
the  train,  si^  artillery,  etc.,  making  tm  total 
force  562,600  men.  The  reserve  numbered  78,684 
men,  the  local  troops  112.850  men,  and  the  Cossack 
cavalry  61,958  men,  bringing  up  the  total  num- 
ber to  799,987.  The  great  augmentation  of  the 
cavalry  force  on  the  western  frontiers  has  been 
followed  by  the  doubling  of  the  rifie  battalions, 
whkih  are  ukewise  designed  to  hiuder  the  mobil- 
ization of  an  enemy,  assisted  by  the  flying  bat- 
teries and  ammunition-wagons  that  will  be  at- 
tached to  each  brigade.  A  second  division  of 
Cossacks  has  been  transferred  to  European  Russia. 
For  three  successive  years  the  reserves  have  been 
called  out  for  the  autumn  manceuvres. 

The  Navy. — The  naval  force  in  the  Baltic  in 
1888  comprised  83  ironclads,  including  2  under 
constmotlon,82  armed  steamers,  of  which  2  were 
building,  and  46  other  steamers,  87  topedo-boats. 
of  which  8  were  unfinished.  In  the  Black  Sea 
there  were  six  ironclads,  one  of  them  being  in- 
complete, 18  armed  steamers,  28  other  steamers, 
28  steam  launches,  and  21  torpedo-boats.  There 
were  10  armed  steamers  in  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
7  in  Siberia,  besideB  8  torpedo-boats.  8  unarmed 
steamers,  and  other  vessels.  Since  1886  the  great- 
est activity  has  been  shown  in  re-establishing  a 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  1888  three 
armored  vessels  and  t^everal  gunboats  were  add- 
ed, and  in  1889  the  Minister  of  Marine  ordered 
three  more  ironclads  to  be  built  within  four 
years,  each  having  a  displacement  of  11,000  tons 
and  engines  of  12,000  horse-power,  besides  sis 
torpedo-boats  designed  to  bum  petroleum.  A 
steel  torpedo-boat,  launched  at  Nioholaieff  in 
May,  1889,  is  planned  for  a  speed  of  20  knots. 
Four  large  monitors  were  also  ordered  to  bo 
added  to  the  Black  Sea  fleet  A  large  ironclad 
with  two  turrets  was  laid  down  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  April,  1889.    Two  monster  ironclads. 
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sarpassing  anything  in  the  Russian  navy,  have 
been  ordered  to  be  built.  The  "  Emj3eror  Nich- 
olas I,"  launched  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1889,  has 
a  displacement  of  8,840  tons,  armor  14  inches 
thick,  and  an  armament  of  two  Id-incb  guns^  in 
thickly  plated  turrets,  and  20  quiek-flring  r»- 
volving  cannons. 

Coinmeree.— The  value  of  the  imports  in  1888 
was  890,700.000  rubles,  of  which  83^300.000  ru- 
bles came  over  the  European  frontiers,  11,400,- 
000  rubles  from  Finland,  and  47,000,000  rabies 
from  Asia.  The  exports  had  a  total  value  of 
708,000.000  rubles,  of  which  738.100.000  rubles 
went  to  European  countries,  19,300,000  rubles  to 
Finland,  and  46,500,000  rubles  to  Asia.  The  im- 
ports at  the  Baltic  ports  amounted  to  154,400,000 
rubles,  and  the  exports  to  30UOO;OOOrubles;  the 
imports  by  way  of  the  European  land  frontiers 
were  1^5,800.000  rubles  in  value,  and  the  ex- 
ports 177,800,000  rubles;  51,700.000  rubles  of 
import  were  received  at  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  .<i43.200.000  rubles,  or  47  per  cent,  of  all 
the  exports  of  European  Russia  were  shipped 
from  tnoee  ports ;  the  import  trade  of  the  White 
&>ea  ports  was  900,000  rubles,  and  the  export 
trade  7,000,000  rubles.  The  commercial  inters 
course  with  the  i»incipal  foreigu  countries  do- 
ing business  with  Russia  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  value  of  the  trade  with  each 
one  in  1888,  given  in  rubles  : 
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The  imfKirts  of  the  precious  metals  in  1888 
were  20319,000  rubles  on  the  European  and  3,- 
115,000  rubles  on  the  Asiatic  frontier ;  the  ex- 
ports were  84,452.000  rubles  on  the  European 
and  4,601,000  rubles  on  the  Asiatic  frontier. 

Changes  in  the  tariif  increase  the  duties  on 
wool,  raw  and  in  every  stage  of  manufacture, 
and  on  powder  and  dynamite,  starch,  rice,  wax, 
nuurble  blocks  and  stabs,  woolen  rags,  and,  more 
recently,  on  paper  stock,  hardware,  and  bar-iron. 
Laws  have  been  passed,  or  are  in  contemplation, 
excluding  foreign  insurance  eompanies,  rest-rict- 
ing  the  coasting  traflic  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
altering  the  railroad  tariffs  in  such  wise  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  is  made  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier  tariffs 
have  been  lowered.  The  Czar,  in  April,  1880, 
gave  his  sanction  to  a  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  State  that  goods  entering  Russia  from  Persia 
or  British  India  shall  be  assessed  at  2^  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Navigation. — The  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  the  ports  of  the  empire  in  1887  was 
13.039.  of  which  8,860  were  steamers.   The  total 


nnmber  cleared  was  18,484,  of  which  11,7M  car- 
ried cargoes  and  1,171  s^ed  in  ballast  The 
Russian  mercantile navvin  1686 comprised  2,157 
sailing  vessels,  of  469,W8  tons,  and  218  stesun- 
vesse^  of  108,295  tons. 

Railroads. — The  railroad  network  on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  measured  80,731  kilometres,  exclusive  of 
the  lines  of  Finland  and  the  trans^aspiau  line 
of  1,064  kilometres.  The  contemplated  Siberian 
Railroad  will  run  from  Samara  to  Ufa,  485  kilo- 
metres, thence  to  Slatoust,  488  kilometres,  thence 
to  Omsk,  1300  kilometres,  and  to  Tomsk,  900 
kilometres  more,  and  from  that  point  to  Irkutsk, 
1,700  kilometres,  and  thence  about  1,000  kilo- 
metres farther  to  Nerchinsk.    From  tbe  l&st 

Slaoe  then  is  steamboat  communication  of  about 
,000  kilometres  on  the  Amur  and  Shilka,  and 
400  kilometres  of  railroad  in  the  Ussuri  vall^ 
leading  to  Vladivostok.  The  distance  between 
Moscow  and  Vladivostok  is  more  than  10,000 
kilometres.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  445,> 
000,000  rubles,  or  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railroad. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— The  number  of  or- 
dinary letters  carried  fa  the  mails  in  1887  was 
163,616318;  of  post-cards,  17396,770;  of  regis- 
tered letters,  14331,780;  of  money  letters,  11^ 
293,988 ;  of  journals,  106317,068  ;  of  sealed  pack- 
eta,  23,819,895. 

The  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  state  had 
in  1887  a  total  length  of  110312  kilometres,  with 
211,0Si&  kilometres  of  wire.  There  were  besides 
the  Anglo-Indian  line  of  8,685  kilomrtree  aod 
1389  kuometrea  of  other  lines.  The  nnmb»  of 
internal  dispatches  in  1887  was  6334,323;  of  in- 
ternational dispatches  sent,  622,726  ;  reeeived, 
658,000.   The  receipts  were  9,550312  rubles. 

An  imperial  ukase  was  issued  in  August,  1^0, 
ordering  the  introduction  of  poet-offloe  and  tele- 
graph savings-banks  wherever  it  is  cmuidBKd 
practicable. 

BeoivnnlsatioB  of  Local  AdnfnbtntloB 
ftnd  Jnalestnre.— Count  Tolstoi's  reform  pro- 
ject, which  was  ostensibly  designed  for  the  bmefit 
of  the  peasuitry,  although  it  bad  been  rejectod 

by  a  considerable  majority  when  brought  before 
the  Council  of  State  m  January,  was  ratified  bv 
the  Csar  on  July  34, 1889.  The  chimge  wUl  re- 
store to  the  central  QoTemment  a  large  part  of 
the  aathoritr  that  was  committed  to  tbe  Zemst- 
vos,  and  will  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  of 
eleotiuf^  ,the  minor  judiciary.   A  district  chief 
or  administrator,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  will  be  the  repository  of  the 
administrative  and  aieo  of  the  chief  local  ju- 
dicial powers^   Under  him  will  be  township 
judges,  who  are  also  appointed,  while  certain 
judicial  powers  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  elect- 
ive justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  these  functioo- 
aries  being  retained  in  each  district  The  reform 
was  to  be  introduced  in  the  provinces  of  Mos- 
cow, Vladimir,  Kazan,  Kaluga,  Kostroma.  Ria- 
zan,  Novgorod,  and  Chernigoff,  on  Jan.  1,  1890, 
and  in  time  to  be  extended  to  thirty-four  other 
provinces.   The  decisions  of  the  district  josttces 
of  the  peace  can  be  reviewed  by  tbe  tmlinanr 
'court  of  sessions,  while  from  the  judgments  of 
the  district  administrator  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
to  a  district  court  composed  of  the  marshal 
of  nobility,  a  justice  of  the  peace  elected  by  tbe 
Zemstvos,  and  a  judge  from  the  higher  court. 
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The  final  appellate  jurisdiction  will  not  be  vested, 
as  heretofore,  in  the  Ruling  Senate,  but  in  the 
Ck>mniittee  of  Ministers  or  a  Department  of  the 
Council  of  State.  The  district  chiefs  will  be 
nominated  from  the  nobility  bv  the  provincial 
governor.  Another  part  of  Tolstoi  3  project 
makes  the  Zemstvos  dependent  bodies  oy  or- 
daining that  the  presi^nt,  who  has  hitherto  been 
(reely  uocted,  shall  be  ^pointed  by  the  Gorem- 
ment  and  wear  a  uniform,  and  that  he  shall  pre- 
scribe the  order  of  basineae  after  receiving  hia 
instructions  from  the  governor  of  the  province. 

An  imperial  ukase,  dated  July  19,  1889,  sanc- 
tioning a  decision  of  the  Council  of  State,  greatly 
diminishes  and  restricts  the  functions  and  juris- 
diotioD  of  Russian  juries.  An  agitation  against 
trial  by  jury  has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
by  reactionaries,  on  the  ground  that  in  cases  of 
political  crime,  or  in  which  administrative  op- 
pression or  provocation  could  be  assi^ed  as  a 
cause  of  an  offense,  the  offender  is  invariably 
acquitted.  In  future,  certain  categories  of  crimes 
ana  misdemeanors  will  be  adjudicated  without  a 
jury,  but  by  a  specially  constituted  court,  com- 
posed not  only  of  prof^ional  judges  but  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, appointed  by  t^e  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
cases  tnat  are  excluded  from  the  competency  of 
juries  include  all  offenses  and  derelictions  of  Gov- 
ernment employ^  rebellion,  resistance  to  the 
authorities,  insults  offered  to  officials,  sentinels, 
or  constables,  tampering  with  official  seals,  res- 
cuing criminals,  insuboraination  of  laborers  em- 
ployed in  Government  mines,  factories,  or  lands, 
contraband  trafilc  in  Goveniment  salt,  smug- 
gling and  breach  of  the  excise  laws,  abandon- 
ment of  a  ship  or  railroad-engine,  resistance  to 
custom-house  authorities,  bank  frauds  and  for- 
geries, and  polygamy, 

Kii88lfleatIoii  or  the  Baltle  FroTlncos.— 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Til  the  German 
schools  of  Livonia,  E^thonta,  and  Courland  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  the  Russian  language; 
a  law  has  been  enacted  requiring  all  children  of 
mixed  marriages  to  be  reared  in  the  Orthodox 
faith ;  and  disciplinary  measures  hare  been  taken 
against  more  than  sixtv  Evangelical  clergymen 
01  Livonia.  The  so-cafled  German  provinces  are 
only  German  in  the  sense  that  Germans  have 
composed  the  ruling  classes  for  700  years,  and 
by  the  favor  of  former  Czars  have  been  able  to 
impose  their  religion  and  institutions  upon  the 
rest  of  the  population.  The  noble  and  burgher 
classes  are  German  bv  blood.  They  constitute 
200,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,700.000,  or 
less  than  IS  per  cent.  The  peasantry  speak  the 
Lettish  or  Bsth  tongue.  The  Letts,  who  are 
allied  to  the  Russian  nice,  and  the  Ksths.  a  Fin- 
nish tribe,  have  no  affection  for  the  German 
feudal  lords,  although  the  former  are  with  few 
exceptions  Protestants.  The  Government  has 
determined  to  abolish  the  special  administrative 
and  legislative  privileges  granted  in  former  times 
to  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  Panslavists  desire 
to  impose  the  national  religion  and  language  on 
the  Germans,  who  have  always  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Russians  because,  owing  not  les,s  to  their 
native  energy  and  ability  than  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Czars,  they  have  been  represented  in  the 
highest  posts  of  the  Government  and  the  army 
in  strikmgly  dii^proportionate  numbers.  Not 
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long  ago  an  enumeration  showed  that  24  per 
cent,  of  the  field  officers,  58  per  cent,  of  the  staff, 
and  75  per  cent,  of  the  general  ofllcers  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  were  of  German  extraction. 

Some  of  tbe  best  of  the  German  schools  have 
been  dosed  because  they  refused  to  introduce 
Russian  as  the  langua^  of  instruction.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1889,  the  juristic  faculty  was  reorganized 
in  pursuance  of  an  imperial  ukase,  so  as  to  give 

Sredominanoe  to  Russian  law  and  language. 
<y  a  recent  order,  religious  instruction  must  be 
imparted  in  the  language  familiarly  spoken  in' 
each  locality,  and  German  teachers  are  required 
to  be  able  to  speak  the  Russian  and  the  local 
liuuniage.  German  pastors  who  were  banished 
to  Siberia  for  inducing  Letts  who  had  embraced 
the  state  religion  to  return  to  the  Lutheran  faith, 
have  been  pardoned,  but  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Livonia,  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which 
has  supervision  over  the  foreign  confessions,  is- 
sued a  decree  in  July  forbiddtng  collections  to 
be  taken  in  Evangelical  congregations  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  or  remittances  to  be  sent  abroad 
for  the  support  of  Protestant  missions.  In'  Au- 
gust an  imperial  edict  was  published  abolishing 
the  old  German  courts  iwd  system  of  judicature, 
controlled  by  the  (German  barons,  and  introduc- 
ing the  Russian  judicial  code  of  1864,  thus  assim- 
ilating the  I^;al  piocedure  to  that  of  tiie  rest  of 
the  empire. 

Nlbfllstle  Congplnelea.— One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Nihilist  refugees  in  Switzerland,  named 
Thikomirofl,  publicly  abjured  his  revolntionatr ' 
sentiments,  and  in  January,  1889,  was  (uudoned 
by  the  Czar.  Shortly  after  this  a  new  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  Czar  was  planned  in  Switz- 
erland. The  Russian  Minister  of  Justice  was 
warned  of  this  by  disinterested  persons,  and  the 
inquiries  that  he  instituted  resulted  in  the  ar- 
rest of  many  persona  in  Wilna  and  other  ptaeesL 
Some  bombs  that  were  made  in  ZOrich  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Swiss  authorities,  who  arrested 
and  eventually  expelled  several  Russians.  Sev- 
eral bombs  were  known  to  have  been  sent  to 
Russia,  but  the  search  for  these  was  ineffectual.  • 
OtRcers  of  the  artillery  and  other  branches  of 
the  Russian  militu^  service  who  had  formed  a 
secret  political  club  in  which  a  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  government  was  discussed  were  found 
out.  and  many  were  arrested  in  Cronstadt  and 
St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  provinces,  and  sent  to 
prison  or  to  Siberia.  Instead  of  having  to  do 
with  a  single  revolutionary  organization,  as  for- 
merly, the  police  came  ^[H>n  traces  of  different 
societies  having  no  connection  with  one  another, 
and  pursuing  different  fums  and  metliods.  The 
Czar  again  immnred  himself  in  Gatchina. 

Treaty  with  Cores.— A  treaty  of  commerce 
concludra  with  Corea  is  expected  to  open  to  Rus- 
sian enterprise  the  frontier  districts  bordering 
on  tbe  south  Ussuri  region  of  the  Amur.  Be- 
sides the  ports  of  Genssan,  ChemalfK).  and  Fus- 
san,  and  tne  cities  of  Seoul  and  Yancbnat3in,the 
town  of  Kong  Chong  in  the  north  of  Corea  is 
made  free  to  Rus!:ian  traders,  and  the  Russian 
Government  is  at  liberty  to  establish  a  consulate 
there.  Russians  are  permitted  to  acquire  a  site 
for  a  commercial  colonv.  Arms,  opium,  spir- 
its, and  books  are  the  only  articles  that  can  not 
be  imported.  The  duties  are  lower  tbau  thoH* 
collected  at  the  seaport  towns. 
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ST.  HABT'S  FALLS  CANAL.    The  St. 

Mary's  rirer  connects  Lake  Superior  irith  Lake 
Haron,  and  it  is  the  onlr  outlet  for  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  nead  of  the  St.  Mary's 
rirer  is  at  Point  Iroquois,  near  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Whiteflsh  Bay,  and  the  foot  of  that 
portion  which  is  at  present  navigated  by  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  Point  De- 
tour, at  the  head  of  Ijake  Huron.  The  body  of 
water  called  St.  Ifary's  rirer  is  not  a  river  but  a 
strait,  composed  of  several  lakes,  onnoeoted  by 
narrow  and  tortuous  streams.  The  fall  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Lake  Huron  is  30*5  feet,  and  it  oc- 
curs in  the  first  50  miles  of  the  channel  navi- 
gated by  American  vessels.  One  tenth  of  a  foot 
of  this  fall  occurs  between  the  head  of  the  river 
and  the  Falls  of  St.  Hary,  a  distance  of  15 
miles j  18  feet  are  at  the  &lls,  or  rapids ;  and 
the  other  2*3  feet  are  between  these  and  the  head 
of  Mud  Lake,  85  miles  below.  The  greatest 
single  fall  is  at  the  East  Neebish,  the  rapids  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Qeorge.  The  American  chan- 
nel, as  navigated  through  these  several  bodies  of 
water,  is  7d  miles  long.  The  lower  35  miles, 
from  the  head  of  Mud  Lake  to  Lake  Huron, 
present  un  abundance  of  water.  The  upper  por- 
Uon  begins  at  Point  Iroquois,  turns  northeast 
three  miies  below  St.  Mary's  Falls,  passes  north 
of  Sugar  Island,  then  east  of  this  island  through 
Lake  George,  then  past  the  East  Neebish  to  the 
eastward  of  Neebish  Island  into  Mud  Lake, 
thence  through  Mud  Lake  and  Potaganissing 
Bar  to  the  west  of  Drummond  Island  and  into 
Lake  Huron.  The  improvement  of  St  Mary's 
river  began  in  1852.  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  lock  at  the  "Sault,"  a  grant  of  land  for 
which  was  made  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  This 
canal  cost  (1,000,000.  The  look  had  two  cham- 
bers, each  70  feet  wide  and  360  feet  long  between 
gates,  and  _^issed  vessels  drawing  a  maximum  of 
lli  feet.  This  structure,  opened  for  business  in 
185S,  met  the  immediate  neceasitieB  of  the  early 
development  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
especially  in  iron  and  copper  ore  productions. 
The  first  year's  tonnage  through  the  lock  was 
100.000  tons:  five  years  later  it  was  400,000;  ten 
years  later,  700,000;  in  1875.  1,200,000;  and  in 
1880,  1,750,000.  By  this  time  the  irtm  ores  of 
Lake  Superior  were  supplying  one  third  of  the 
ore  for  the  total  pig-iron  production  of  the 
United  States. 

Ten  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  comple- 
tion of' the  first  canal  and  lock  before  the  rapid 
increase  of  tonnage  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  another  structure,  with  largely  increased  ca- 
pacity. The  construction  of  the  lock  now  in  use 
gave  thU;  and  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  engineer- 
ing works  of  the  time.  The  dimensions  of  this 
work,  known  as  the  second  canal,  are,  length 
515  feet,  width  80  feet,  and  17  feet  of  wattjr 
over  the  miter  sill.  It  was  opened  for  business, 
Sept,  1, 1881.  While  this  work  was  in  progress, 
extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  canal 
above  the  lock,  and  at  different  points  in  the  river 
below,  by  which  was -obtained  nearly  an  equal 
depth  of  water  with  that  carried  by  the  lock — 


16  feet  This  increased  capacity  through  the 
entire  strait  was  advantageous  to  the  shipping 
on  the  lakes  and  to  all  producing  interests.  The 
increased  draught  of  water  largely^  augmented  the 
vessel-carrying  capacity  and  dimiuished  the  cost 
of  transportation.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of 
iron-ore  transportation  alone  from  Lake  Saperior 
in  tlie  following  year  was  $800,000.  llie  cost  of 
this  canal  was  12,000,000. 

But  the  tonnage  once  more  began  to  crowd 
tiie  lock  capacity,  and  Congress  moved,  in  the 
direction  of  relief  by  the  passage  of  a  resblotioii. 
Dec.  SO,  1881,  calling  on  the  War  Department 
for  information  as  to  what  additional  works 
were  necessary  on  the  St  Mary's  river  and  SL 
Mary's  Falls  to  complete  the  improvements 
thereof  in  a  manner  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
oommeroe  of  the  northern  lakes.  Under  thia 
call.  Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel,  then  in  charge,  re- 
ported, Jan.  14,  1882.  recommending  "the  con- 
struction of  a  dry  dock  on  the  canal,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Hay-Lake  channel,  and  the 
immediate  construction  of  another  lock."  The 
new  lock,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  original 
lock  of  1855.  is  800  feet  long.  100  feet  wide,  and 
has  31  feet  of  water  over'  the  miter  nIL  The 
estimated  total  coat  of  these  works  is.  for  the 
Hay-Lake  channel,  $3,659,115 ;  for  the  lock  and 
canal,  $4,738,866.  Hydraulic  machinerr  oper- 
ates the  gates  and  valves  of  the  locks,  and  a  mov- 
able dam  has  been  constructed,  designed  to  stop 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  canal  or  locks 
whenever  an  accident  to  the  locks  or  the  banks 
below  requires  it  These  improvements  have 
rendered  no  longer  pertinent  the  objecUons  that 
were  made,  early  in  1879,  to  the  effect  that  **  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  this  water-way  is  in  ^e 
St.  Mary's  river,  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron,  the  present  condition  of  which  per- 
mits vessels  of  twelve  feet  draught  to  pass ;  and 
although  the  Government  has  made  large  ex- 
pmditate  in  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  for 
vessels  drawing  irixteen  feet  of  water,  it  can  not 
be  available  for  the  purposes  designated  until 
such  further  improvements  are  made  to  the  river 
below  as  will  give  the  required  depth  of  water, 
and  thus  save  the  present  loss  of  30  per  cent,  in 
the  carrying  capacity  of  modem  laiko  vessels^  and 
the  anntmlly  recnrring  loss  of  so  much  of  the 
public  wealth."  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  engi- 
neers to  give  a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  through 
the  entire  chain  of  lakes  bv  deepening  the^i. 
Clair  flats  and  the  Lime-Kilns  channel;  bnt  as 
the  only  lock  is  on  the  Sault  St  Marie,  tJie  woric 
is  begun  there.  Ultimately,  the  deepening  of 
all  the  lake  channels  will  admit  of  the  use  of 
vessels  of  2,500  tons  burden.  Boats  of  great 
depth  carry  coal  and  freight  from  Buffalo  to  rh« 
ports  of  Lake  Snperior,  and  bring  return  cargoes 
of  grain  and  iron  ore.  The  ore  enriches  manu- 
facturing cities  (ike  Cleveland.  Buffalo,  and 
Pittsburg ;  and  the  grain  contributes  largelv  to 
the  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  Vork.  Ttw 
distance  from  the  St  Mary's  Falls  Canal  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  Is  897  miles.  Eu-ly  in 
1888  the  report  of  the  United  States  engineor  in 
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charge  of  the  improTements  at  the  St.  Marr's 
Falls  Canal  stated  that,  for  the  year  1887,  the 
down  freight  was  1,749,536  tons,  and  the  up 
freight  1,74'),813  tons.  The  total  freight-charges, 
including  terminal  charges,  were  $10,075,- 
153;  average  freight-charges  per  ton  per  mile, 
23-100  of  a  cent.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics  gave  the  average  freight-charges  per 
ton  per  mile  on  the  trunk  railroHds  for  1886.  in 
round  numbers,  at  one  cent.  To  realize  what 
this  benefit  means,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  it  represents  more  than  ten  times  the  cost 
of  improving  the  canal  and  St.  Mary's  river  to 
that  date,  or  about  six  times  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  proposed  further  improvement.  At  the 
close  of  1888  a  similar  report  stated  that  the  ca- 
nal was  open  to  navigation  from  May  7  to  Dec.  1 1 . 


In  the  213  days  of  navigation,  in  1888,  there 
passed  through  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  over  6,200,000.  This,  for  seven 
months  of  navigation,  would  average  1)00,000  a 
month,  or  nearly  double  the  usual  monthly  ton- 
nage of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1889  the  tonnage 
was  7,400,000.  In  other  words.  St.  Mary's  Canal 
does  as  much  in  sis  or  seven  months  as  the  Suez 
Canal  does  in  an  entire  year;  and  it  has  one 
quarter  of  all  the  seaport  tonnage  of  the  United 
States.  An  equally  noteworthy  fact  is  the  steady 
increase  in  the  size  of  vessels.  Thus,  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  1.553  vessels,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  37  per  cent,  in  the  registered  tonnage, 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  cargo  of  40  per 
cent.  The  average  cargo  of  registered  vessels  in 
1887  was  644  tons ;  in  1888,  876-6  tons.    The  to- 
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tnl  valuation  of  commerce  through  the  canal  in 
1888  was  |82,15(>,020,  an  increase  of  $8,000,000 
over  1887.  It  was  expected  that  no  material  in- 
crease would  be  shown,  because  of  the  comple- 
tion of  three  new  lines  of  railroad  which  com- 
pete with  the  canal.  The  report  ascribes  this 
result  to  the  increase  in  shipments  of  grain, 
manufactured  iron,  and  cop^r.  The  annual 
re[jort  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1889, 
includes  some  of  the  facts  noted  above,  and 
brings  them  down  to  a  later  date.  During  the 
past  fiscal  rear  the  tonnage  passing  through  this 
canal  has  been  much  greater  than  in  any  other 
year  since  its  construction,  and  far  in  excess  of 
the  business  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  tlie  months 
during  which  the  St.  Mary's  river  was  open  to 
navigation.  About  8,500  vessels,  not  counting 
rafts,  etc.,  passed  through  the  St.  Harv's  Canal, 
carrying  6,932.203  tons  of  freight.  This  vast 
quantity  was  by  no  means  made  up  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  wheat  alone ;  it  included,  besides  1,854,- 
000  tons  of  coat,  8,414,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and 
13,084,000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  round  figures, 
over  80,000  tons  of  copper,  8.50O  tons  of  silver 
ore,  2.152,000  barrels  of  flour,  59,000  tons  of  man- 
ufactured iron,  207.000  barrels  of  salt,  33,700 
tons  of  building-stone,  276,180,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, and  351,0(K)  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight. 
Od  July  16, 1889,  notice  was  given  that  the  draught 
of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  might  be 
increased  to  fifteen  feet  and  three  inches.  The 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  seen 
the  Importanoe  of  a  canal  at  this  pointy  and  sur- 
veys have  been  made  looking  to  the  construction 
of  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  St.  Uary's 
river  on  the  Canadian  side. 

SALVADOR,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
Area,  18,720  square  miles;  population,  Jan.  1, 
1888,664,513;  capital,  San  Salvador;  population, 
10,827. 

tioTernment. — The  President  is  Oen.  Fran- 
cisco Menendez,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire 
in  1891.  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Pub- 
lic Worship,  Dr.  M.  Delgado ;  Finances,  War, 
and  Navy,  Dr.  S.  Mendez;  Public  Instruction 
and  Charitv,  Dr.  J.  Interiano;  Interior,  J.  Lar- 
reynaga.  The  United  States  Minister,  resident 
at  Guatemala,  is  Lansing  B.  Mizner.  The 
Americui  Consul  at  San  Evador  is  Thomas  T. 
Tnnstall.  The  Consul-General  of  San  Salvador 
in  the  United  States  is  Antonio  PtJrez  Bonaldc. 

Finances. — The  internal  debt  amounted  in 
1888  to  $6,723.590 ;  the  income  in  the  same  year 
was  $3,603,000,  and  the  outlay  $3,523,000.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  the  London  and  Southwestern 
Bank  of  Ijondon  floated  for  the  Government  a 
6-per-cent.  railroad  loan  of  £300.000  at  05i,  to 
run  till  Aug.  15,  1914,  with  a  2-per-cent.  per  an- 
num sinking-fund  attached  to  it,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sonsonateand  San  Snlvador  Railroad 
from  Ateos  to  San  Salvador.  Salvador  has  no 
Other  foreign  indebtedness. 

Armf. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  is 
3,000  men ;  of  the  militia,  10,000. 

Commnnleatlons.— The  following  lines  of 
railway  are  in  operation :  From  Acajutla  to  Son- 
sonate,  24  kilometres,  and  from  Sonsonate  to 
Amate  Maria,  71  kilometres;  in  course  of  con- 
struction, the  line  from  Amatc  Maria  to  San 
Salvador. 


The  length  of  wire  of  telegnuA  lines  in  opera- 
tion was  £838  kilometxes  in  1888,  with  83  offices. 
The  number  of  messages  was  856,779  in  the  same 
year;  the  receipts  $99^54;  and  the  expenses 
$83,494.  A  telephone  service  connects  San  Sal- 
vador with  Santa  Tecla  and  Santa  Ana. 

In  1867  the  38  post-offices  handled  735.023 
items  of  mail  matter,  366,088  being  letters.  487.- 
373  newspapers;  347  postal-cards:  1.839  sam- 

gle  packages;  438  registered  letters;  and  6,800 
overnment  dispatches. 

Conimerce. — Tliere  has  been  a  steady  increasi- 
in  foreign  trade,  owing  to  the  remunerative 
prices  that  coffee  and  tndigo  have  brought  for 
several  years  past.  The  imports  rose  from 
$3,134,095  in  1885  to  $3,427,648  in  1880: 
$8,848330  in  1887:  and  $4,076,404  in  1888: 
while  the  exports,  inclusive  of  specie  and  bul- 
lion, increased  as  follows:  1885,  $5,716,^: 
1886,  $4,754,049;  1887,  $6,343,697 ;  1888,  $6,707,- 
034.  The  American  trade  exhibits  these  figures : 
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Mines  and  Qnarrlea. — The  number  of  mines 
and  quarries,  many  of  them  being  worked  in 
Salvador,  in  1889.  was  180.  of  which  two  were 
limestone;  six  flagstones;  two  argentiferoos 
lead,  one  tin  and  lead,  one  rock  crystal,  one  mar- 
ble, one  tin,  three  non-ai;gentiferous  lead,  nine 
iron,  fifteen  chalk,  one  quicksilver,  twenty  silver, 
one  hundred  gold  and  silver,  seven  oc^per,  foAr 
coal,  and  five  argentiferous  copper. 

Edncatton.— Public  instruction  is  free  from 
supervision  bv  the  Church  in  Salvador,  and  is 
gratuitous  and  obligatory.  The  number  of  pri- 
mary public  schools  in  1888  was  659 — S75-  for 
boys  and  184  for  girls.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  year  was  31,200,  against  11,468  in 
1874.  Therearetbreegrammar-schools.attended 
by  343  pupils.  At  the  capital  the  Government 
6upt>orts  two  normal  schools  and  a  polytechnic 
institute,  the  number  of  pupils  aggregating  394. 
In  the  National  University — reorganizied  on  Feb. 
IS,  1886—98  studied  law  in  1888,  58  medicine 
and  surgery.  18  chemisby,  md  10  engineering. 

SAMOA,  a  kingdom  in  the  western  Pacific 
Ocean,  occupying  fourteen  volcanic  island;. 
Treaties  of  commerce  were  concluded  with  the 
United  States  on  Jan.  17,  1878,  with  Germany 
on  Jan.  24,  1879,  and  with  Great  Britain  on 
Aug.  28,  1870.  By  the  convention  of  SepL  2, 
1879,  the  town  and'district  of  Apia  were  placed 
under  a  municimlity.  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  consuls  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  In  1887  King  Malietoa  was  seized 
by  the  Germans,  deported  on  a  wai^vessel,  and 
hijld  in  captivity  in  the  Cameroons  and  the 
Marshall  Islands. 

Statistics. — The  area  of  the  islands  is  2.787 
square  kilometres,  and  the  native  population  in 
1874  was  84.265  persons,  ot  whom  10.568  were 
on  the  island  of  Upolu,  12,580  on  Savaii,  and 
8.746  on  Tutuila.  There  are  besides  about  800 
whites  and  1.000  laborers  on  the  plantations, 
imported  from  other  islands.  The  natives  be- 
long to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  profess  Chris- 
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tianity.  The  chief' arttclefi  of  importation  are 
clothing,  hardware,  iron  manufactures,  arms  and 
ammunition,  provisions,  drinks,  animals,  and 
coal.  The  (Germans  have  plantations  in  Upoli^ 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  their  area 
being  9,360  acrea  They  cultivate  cotton  for 
three  years  after  clearing  the  land,  then  plant 
cocoanut  palmii  and  sow  to  grass,  and,  When  the 
trees  have  a  growth  of  six  years,  cattle  are  ad- 
mitted to  graze  the  land.  There  are  SOO  or  000 
tons  of  copra  or  dried  coeoanut-kemels  exported. 
Coffee  of  superior  quality  is  also  cultivated,  and 
the  culture  is  extending.  The  laborers  are 
brought  from  the  Solomon,  New  Hebrides,  Mew 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  Ellice.  and  Gilbert  Islands, 
and  while  on  the  plantations  they  are  well  fed 
and  cared  for.  (For  maps  of  the  islands,  see  the 
"  Annual  Cyclopeedia"  for  1886  and  188a) 

The  SamoAB  ({nestioii.— The  firm  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  Slates,  and  a  cban^  in  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain,  impelled  Prince  Bis- 
marck before  the  beginning  of  1880  to  restrain 
the  annexationist  proceedings  of  the  German 
consular  and  naval  authorities  in  Samoa.  A 
formal  arrangement  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Samoa  existed  between  Germany  and  England, 
and  with  the  United  States  there  was  a  diplo- 
matic understanding  to  the  same  effect  Tet  at 
the  Washington  Conference  of  1887  the  English 
Government  was  willing  to  agree  to  German 
predominance.  The  powers  agreed  at  the  con- 
ference that  the  neutralitv  of  Samoa  should  be 
respected,  and  that  the  Samoans  might  select 
ihetr  own  rulers.  The  Saraoan  treaty  with  the 
United  States  concedes  the  same  privileges  that 
had  been  or  might  in  the  future  be  granted  to 
any  other  government.  The  German  consul. 
Dr.  Knappe,  when  informed  by  Capt  Brandeis, 
Tamasese  s  German  adviser,  that  he  was  going 
to  make  peace  "with  MatAafa,  owing  to  lack  of 
ammunition  and  the  desertion  of  his  men,  in- 
duced the  naval  commander  to  send  a  party  of 
marines  against  Mataafa  to  enforce  disarmament. 
This  action,  which  resulted  in  the  combat  of 
Dec.  16, 1888,  and  the  killing  of  30  and  wound- 
ing of  80  Germans,  had  no  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  bring  about  the  German  annexation  of 
the  islands.  When  Prince  Bismarck,  on  Jan. 
27,  1889,  said  in  the  Reichstag  that  Germany 
and  England  were  going  hand  in  hand  in  Samoa, 
he  was  told  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  di^atch  to 
the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  that  England 
declined  any  responsibility  for  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  German  Government  and  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Samoa,  Before  the  warlike 
operations  of  December,  1888,  Prince  Bismarck 
liad  directed  the  consul  at  Apia  to  restrict  his 
action  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  Germans.  Capt.  Fritze.  the  German  navitl 
commander,  referred  Capt  Leary,  who  protested 
against  the  violation  of  the  property  of  Ameri- 
cans by  (}erman  marines,  to  the  consul ;  but  in 
Janua^,  1880,  the  Chaiicellor  instructed  naval 
officers  hereafter,  before  taking  any  action,  to  ex- 
amine both  the  political  and  the  military  grounds. 
On  Jan.  8  Count  Bismarck  telegraphed  to  the 
German  consul  that  annexation  was  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  ^reement  with  the  United 
States  and  England.  Tamasese  was  recognized 
08  King  not  only  by  Germany  but  by  Great 


Britain;  yet  the  Samoans  flocked  to  the  camp 
uf  Mataafa.  The  German  authorities  declared 
war  against  Mataafa,  proclaimed  martial  law, 
bombfuded  villages,  searched  English  vessels, 
destroyed  the  property  of  Americans,  suppressed 
the  English  newspaper  in  Apia,  assumed  control 
of  the  post-oiBce,  arrested  British  and  American 
citizens,  and  threatened  to  bombard  Apia.  Ad- 
miral Kimberly  sailed  for  Samoa  on  the  Tren- 
ton," with  powers  to  inquire  into  the  situation 
and  the  acts  of  the  Germans,  and  to  oppose  their 
subjugation  of  the  native  Government  as  a  viola- 

.  tion  of  a  positive  agreement  between  the  treaty 
powers.  The  German  Government  which  had 
requested  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States, 
was  informed  that  the  American  Government 
was  willing  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  order  on 
the  basis  of  the  presen'ation  of  the  complete 
independence  of  Samoa.   Secretary  Bayard  pro- 

.  tested  to  Count  Arco-Valley  that  the  German 
authorities  in  Samoa  overstepped  the  bounds 
recognized  in  the  law  of  nations  when  they 
assumed  to  subject  American  citizens  in  Samoa 
to  military  law.  Prince  Bismarck  telegraphed 
orders  to  the  naval  commander  to  withdraw  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law,  as  far  as  it  applied 
to  foreigners,  and  to  Consul  Knappe  (who  was 
shortly  afterward  recalled)  to  retract  the  demand 
he  had  made  to  have  the  administration  of  the 
country  temporarily  given  into  hischai^and 
to  desist  from  the  control  of  the  administra- 
tion. In  the  diplomatic  appropriations  Congress 
voted  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  establisfamg  a 
coaling-station  at  Pango  Pango  harbor,  and 
$500,000  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  Samoa,  and  the 
protection  of  American  rights.  .Consul  SewaU. 
who  was  objectionable  to  the  Germans,  was  asked 
to  resign.  The  English  consul  in  Apia  had  at 
first  declared  that  the  proclamation  of  Jan,  19 
had  no  validity  as  respects  British  subjects,  but 
when  the  German  naval  commander  issued  a 
counter-declaration  that  Englishmen  were  sub- 
ject to  martial  law,  he  announced  that  he  had 
been  officially  informed  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  declared  war  against  the  Samoan 
Islands,  and  therefore  advised  English  captains 
of  vessels  to  submit  to  searches  tor  contraband 
of  war. 

On  Jan.  19  Prince  Bismarck  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  a  renewal  of 
the  conference  of  1887.  Mr.  Bayud  acoepteil 
the  invitation,  on  condition  that  in  the  mean 
time  belligerent  action  should  be  suspended.  In 
his  tetter  the  Chancellor  renewed  the  declaration 
made  in  1887  that  Germany  vroald  not  call  in 
question  the  independence  of  Samoa  nor  the 
f  qual  rights  of  the  treaty  powers.  The  German 
authorities  in  Samoa,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
withdrew  their  decree  establishing  martial  law, 
and  abandoned  the  right  of  search.  Mataafa 
remained  in  his  intrenched  camp  with  his  anny 
of  6,000  warriors.  The  German  consul  could  no't 
induce  him  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  involving 
a  preponderant  Gijrman  influence  in  the  admin- 
istratiun,  nor  would  he  consent  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  but  he  agreed  to  keep  a  truce  during  the 
diplomatic  negotiations.  Tamasese,  whose  fol- 
•  lowing  had  dwindled  to  600  men,  remained  in 
the  fort  at  Zoatuanu. 

Dr.  Stnbel  was  sent  to  Apia,as  consul-general 
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to  replace  Consul  Knappe,  and  all  the  acts 
against  which  the  English  and  American  con- 
suls had  protested  were  condemned  by  the  Chan- 
cellor as  contrary  to  international  law ;  and  the 
new  consul  was  instructed  that  the  demand 
made  by  Knappe  in  his  n^otiations  with  Ma^ 
taafa,  that  Qermany  should  assume  the  admio- 
istration  of  the  Sarooan  Islands  and  represent 
them  politically  in  their  external  relations,  as 
well  as  his  pro'position  for  annexation,  was  op- 
posed to  treaties,  and  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  assent  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  When  Admiral  Kimberly  ai^ 
rived,  on  March  11,  he  offered  to  co-operate 
with  the  German  and  British  consuls  for  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  and  order,  and  ad- 
monished both  Mataafa  and  Taraasese  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  conference. 

Naral  Catastropbe.— On  March  10, 1689,  a 
hurricane  destroyed  or  disabled  all  the  Ameri- 
can and  German  war-ships  in  the  harbor  of  Apia. 
The  vessels  were  anchored  near  together  in  the 
harbor,  a  semicircular  bay,  which  is  entered 
through  a  break  in  the  coral  reef  that  extends 
across  its  mouth.  When  the  storm  arose  in  the 
night,  the  engines  were  set  at  work  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  the  cables.  Nevertheless  the  ves- 
sels dragged  their  anchors  and  were  dashed  one 
against  another  and  carried  upon  a  coral  reef  on 
the  western  side  of  the  bav.  The  German  gun- 
boat "  Eber  **  first  struck  the  reef,  and  was  tamed 
keel  upward.  The  Samoans,  losing  sight  of  their 
warfare,  ran  out  into  the  breakers  at  the  great 
risk  of  their  lives,  and  saved  1  officer  and  4  men, 
while  5  ofBcers  and  66  men  were  lost.  The  Ger- 
man flagship,  the  "Adler,"  was  lifted  by  the 
Wavies  to  the  top  of  the  reef  and,  thrown  over 
on  her  aide.  Of  the  130  ofBcers  and  men,  20 
were  drowned  or  killed  when  the  ship  capsized ; 
the  rest  swam  to  the  wreck,  and  clung  to  the 
guns  and  spars,  sheltered  from  the  storm,  till 
they  were  taken  off.  The  American  steamer 
"Nipsic,"  by  skillful  handling,  was  kept  clear 
of  the  reef,  and  run  upon  the  lieach.  The  Ger- 
man corvette  "  Olga,  after  striking  against 
nearly  even-  other  vessel,  was  beached  on  a 
sand-flat  The  British  oorrette  "  C^liope,"  hav- 
ing more  powerful  engines  than  any  of  the 
other  vessls,  slipped  her  cable  and  succeeded  in 
steaming  out  to  sea,  narrowly  escaping  being 
thrown  upon  the  reef.  The  United  States  steam- 
er "  Vandalia  was  carried  on  the  reef  near  shore, 
and  sank.  Those  who  attempted  to  swim  ashoi-e 
were  nearly  all  drowned,  and  those  who  clung 
to  the  masts  were  swept  off  by  the  "Trenton, 
which  floated  by  a  few  hours  later,-  some  of  theA 
falling  into  the  water  and  some  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel.  The  "  Trenton  "  was  thrown  on  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  American  consulate.  The 
"  Nipsie  "  lost  7  men  ;  the  '*  Vandalia,"  6  officers 
and  39  men ;  the  "  Trenton,"  one  man.  The  Sa- 
moans showed  great  heroism  in  rescuing  the 
crews,  making  no  distinction  between  Germans 
and  Americans.  A  large  proportion  of  the  saved 
were  wounded.  About  900  American  and  Ger- 
man sailors  had  to  be  provided  for  on  shore.  The 
"Olga"  was  got  afloat  again  soon  after  the 
storm,  which  lasted  two  days.  The  "Nipsic" 
was  floated  on  the  23d,  but  had  lost  both  screw 
and  rudder.  The  15  merchant  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor were  either  sunk  or  stranded. 


The  Confisreneo.— At  th«  Samoan  Conference 
of  1887,  Germany  proposed  that  the  three  pow- 
ers should  appoint  a  single  mandatory  to  super- 
vise their  common  interests,  who  should  be  nom- 
inated for  Ave  years  by  the  power  having  the 

gredominant  interests  in  Samoa.  He  was  to 
ave  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  to  the  native 
but  merely  nominal  King.  This  scheme,  which 
would  virtually  convert  Samoa  into  a  Gennao 
dependency,  was  supported  by  England;  but  the 
United  States  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  propoeed 
that  there  should  be  three  foreign  advisers,  one 
nominated  by  each  power,  who  should  preside 
over  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  ioteroal 
affairs,  and  finance  respectively,  and  riMQld  form 
with  the  two  kings  the  govenung  counoil. 

The  new  conlerence  met  on  April  29.'  The 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  shortly  after  his  inau^- 
ration,  were  John  A.  Kasson,  William  Walter 
Phelps,  and  George  H.Bates.  The  English  pleni- 
potentiaries were  Sir  Kdward  B.  MaJet,  British 
ambassador  at  Berlin ;  Charles  S.  Seott-,  minister 
to  Berne,  who  was  formerly  secretoiy  to  the 
Berlin  embassy ;  and  J.  A.  Crowe,  commercial  at- 
tachS  at  Paris,  who  liad  acted  as  KngUsh  repre- 
sentative at  the  Congo  Conference.  The  German 
representatives  were  Count  Herbert  von  Bis- 
marck-SchOnhausen  ;  Baron  Holstein,  formerly 
of  the  German  legation  at  Washington ;  and  Dr. 
Kranel,  all  of  the  German  Forei^  Office^  Coimt 
Bismaick  presided  at  the  meetings. 

About  the  time  when  the  conference  began  its 
labors,  Malietoa  was  brought  back  to  Samoa  and 
setfree.  Asub-committeewasappointed  tocon- 
sider  the  future  government  of  the  islands,  and 
another  to  form  a  plan  fpr  adjudicating  upon 
private  titles  to  lands,  which  were  in  the  great- 
est confusion,  the  clains  of  foreigners  em- 
bracing an  extent  of  land  much  greater  than 
the  entire  area  of  the  islands.  A  general  act  was 
elaborated,  which  was  signed  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  June  14.  The  first  article  contains 
a  declaration  respecting  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  the  islands,  the  equal  rights  of  cit- 
izens of  the  three  signatory  powers,  and  \i» 
right  of  the  Samoans  to  elect  their  own  King 
and  choose  their  form  of  government,  over 
which  neither  of  t-he  powers  s^l  exercise  a  sep- 
arate control.  With  a  view  to  prompt  restoratioa 
of  peace  and  order,  the  powers  agreed  to  recog^ 
nize  as  Kin^  the  deposed  Malietoa  Tjaupepa.  The 
second  article  simply  declared  that  tne  new 
treaty  should  prevail  over  any  conflicting  pro- 
visions in  former  treaties.  The  third  wticle 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Conrtt  to 
consist  of  a  single  judge,  who  shall  be  named  by 
the  three  treaty  powers,  or,  If  they  fail  to  agree, 
by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  may 
be  removed  for  cause  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  signatory  powers.  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  questions 
arising  under  the  treaty,  and  any  questimi  aris- 
ing among  the  Samoans  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  kings  or  chiefs,  shall  not  lead  to  war, 
but  shall  be  referred  to  him  for  decision ;  and 
any  difference  between  either  of  the  treaty  pow- 
ers which  they  shall  fail  to  adjust  by  mutual 
accord  shall  not  lead  to  war.  but  sbaU  be  pre- 
sented for  decision  to  the  chief  justice.  He  may 
recommend  to  the  Samoan  Oovemment  laws 
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for  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  protection 
of  good  order,  and  for  the  collection  of  taxet<  in 
Samoa  outside  the  district  of  Apia.  He  shnll 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over :  1,  all  civil  suits 
concerning  real  property;  3,  all  suits  between 
natives  and  foreigners;  8,  all  crimes  commit- 
ted by  natives  against  foreigners  or  by  foreign- 
ers against  natives,  exceptTn  Apia  Questions 
between  masters  and  seamen  of  their  respective 
nationalities  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
consuls.  The  fourth  article  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  alienation  of  lands  by  the  na- 
tives, except  town  lots  in  Apia  and  agricultural 
lands  that  are  not  needed  for  support  of  the  na- 
tive population.  The  latter  may  be  leased  to 
foreigners  for  fort^  years,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Samoan  Kmg  and  the  chief  justioe.  AU 
titles  to  lands  claim^  or  occupied  by  forelgnen 
will  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by  three  com- 
missioners to  be  named  by  the  three  treaty  pow- 
ers, and  shall  not  be  allowed  unless  conveyed  by 
the  rightful  owner  tor  a  reasonable  consider- 
ation and  properly  described  and  identified. 
All  disputed  claims  are  to  be  referred  for  final 
decision  to  the  chief  judge.  When  land  has  been 
cultivated  and  improved,  a  defective  title  may 
be  made  complete  by  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional sum  to  be  ascertained  by  the  commission 
and  approved  by  the  court  Continued  occu- 
pation and  cnltivation  for  ten  years  establish 
a  tiUe  by  fwescription.  AU  clahus  based  on 
mere  promises  to  aeU  or  options  to  buy,  or  where 
the  articles  of  conveyance  give  no  dworiptiOQ 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the  conmusion 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  property,  or 
where  no  consideration  was  expressed,  or  where 
the  consideration  was  not  paid  in  full  or  was 
manifestly  inadequate,  or  finally  in  cases  where 
the  consideration  for  Uie  sale,  lease,  or  morl^age 
was  firearms  or  munitions  of  war  or  intoxi- 
cating liciuors,  the  claims  most  be  rejected.  The 
commiseion,  which  shaU  complete  its  labors  be- 
fore the  end  of  two  years,  is  required  to  survey 
the  lands  of  all  Europeans,  and  register  all  valid 
titles.  The  fifth  article  relates  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Apia.  The  tax-payers  will  elect  six 
councilors,  but  the  president  of  the  conncU  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  municipality  wilt 
be  appointed  by  the  three  powers,  or,  if  they  fail 
to  agree,  on  any  person,  by  the  chief  executive 
of  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  or  Bra- 
zil. He  may  act  on  the  joint  instructions  of  the 
three  powers,  but  not  on  the  separate  instruc- 
tions of  one  of  them ;  and  may  advise  the  Sa- 
moan King,  and  shaU  ave  such  advice  when 
the  Kin^  reanests  it  He  will  have  cha^  of 
tile  municipal  revenues,  reDdering  account  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  to  the  King  and  the 
Municipal  Council.  He  shall  superintend  the  har- 
bor aaa  Quarantine  regulations,  and  shall  have 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  applicable  to  the  municipal  district. 
The  sixth  article  requires  that  all  foreign  goods 
must  be  imported  through  the  port  of  Apia ;  but 
oo^  and  stores  tor  the  naval  stations  may  be 
landed  at  the  harbors  reserved  for  the  sev- 
eral powers,  and  are  not  subject  to  duty.  The 
customs  duties,  license  taxes,  and  other  taxes 
collected  in  the  district  of  Apia,  are  available 
for  the  support  of  the  mnnicipal  government, 
except  Ucense  taxes  paid  by  Samoans  and  the 


native  capitation-tax  of  $1  per  annum,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Samo- 
an Government.  Imports  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
tobacco,  and  sporting  arms  and  gunpowder  are 
taxed  at  specific  rates,  and  aU  other  merchandise 
pays  2  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Export  duties  of 
1^,'  3,  and  H  per  cent  respectively  are  levied  on 
cotton,  ooflfee,  and  copper.  Imported  laborers 
pay  a  capitation-tax  oi  f2,  and  for  everr  trade, 
profession,  and  store  a  Hcense  dutjr  is  dnarged. 
All  revenues  collected  outside  the  district  of  Apia 
ehall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Samoan  Govem- 
roenL  The  seventh  article  prohibits  the  sale  to 
natives  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  and 
the  importation  of  fli«uins  except  for  sporting, 
for  which  licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the 
president  of  the  Mnnicipal  Council.  The  sale  of 
arms  to  Samoans  or  other  Pacific  islanders  b^ 
foreigners  is  also  prohibited.  The  seventh  arti- 
cle provides  that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force 
until  changed  by  the  consent  of  the  powers ;  that 
at  the  end  of  three  years  the  powers  shaU  con- 
sider what  ameliorations  may  be  introduced,  and 
in  the  mean  time  special  amendments  may  be 
adopted  by  the  consent  of  the  three  powers  and 
the  Samoan  Government.  The  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  within  ten  months  of  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature, and  in  the  mean  time  the  powers  respect- 
ively engage  to  sdopt  no  measure  tliat  is  opposed 
to  it,  but  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions  pnor  to 
its  ratification. 

The  Beatontlon  of  Malletoa.— After  itx 
powers  had  come  to  an  agreement  at  the  cxHifer- 
ence,  Tamasese,  who  had  refused  to  make  peaoe 
at  the  demand  of  Admiral  Kimberly,  except  on 
the  basis  of  Mataafa's  submission,  agreed  to 
peaoe  at  the  prompting  of  the  German  authori- 
ties. Malietoa  and  the  three  other  ezUed  chiefs 
were  brought  back  on  a  German  gunboat,  arriv- 
ing in  Samoa  on  Aug.  11,  and  Herr  StQbel  in- 
formed Maliirtoa  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  as 
he  pleased.  Mataafa  met  him  and  offered  to  re- 
sign the  royal  powers  into  his  handa  Malietoa 
declined  to  assume  control  of  affairs  until  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  could  be  made.  The  people 
preferred  Mataafa  for  King,  and  when  the  tribes 
met  in  October  for  the  election  of  their  chief, 
King  Malietoa,  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
representatives,  praised  Mataafa,  and  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  elected.  The  assem- 
bled people  acclaimed  Mataafa  as  King.  Tama- 
sese's  foil  lowers  did  not  assent  to  the  election,  and 
some  of  them  on  the  island  of  Savaii  attacked 
some  of  Mataafa's-  partisans.  A  force  of  several 
hundred  collected  to  punish  the  aggressors,  and 
a  fight  took  place  in  which  1,000  men  were  en- 
gaged, and  many  were  killed.  The  American 
representatives  in  Samoa  would  not  countenance 
the  election  of  Germany's  enemy,  and  pressure 
was  brought  to  induce  the  Samoans  to  choose 
Malietoa,  who  was  .  elected  King  by  a  lat«r  as- 
sembly, and  was  recognized  as  such  by  procla- 
mations issued  by  the  consuls  of  the  three  pow- 
ers on  Nov.  9.  On  Dec.  16  a  large  number  of 
the  chiefs  who  had  been  attached  to  Tamasese's 
party  came  in  a  body  to  Malietoa  and  announced 
their  allegiance.  On  Dec.  24  the  King  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  prohibited  the  sale, 
lease,  or  mortgage  of  any  land  to  foreigners,  the 
importation  of  arms  or  ammunitiim,  and  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 


SERVIA. 


SANTO  DOMINGO,  a  republic  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  Ixlandof  that 
name,  the  western  portion  being  Hayti.  The 
area  of  the  republic  is  about  18,000  sqaare  miles ; 
the  population  in  1887  was  504,000;  coital, 
Santo  Domingo  ;  population,  20,000. 

GoTernment. — The  President  ia  Gen.  Ulises 
Hereause ;  the  Vice-President,  Don  Manuel  Maria 
Qautier.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ministers :  Interior  and  Police,  Gen.  Wences- 
lao  Fiffuercdo ;  Foreign  Affairs.  Gen.  Ignacio  M. 
Gon7^ez  ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Gen. 
Alejandro  Woe  y  Gil ;  Finance  and  ComtnerBe, 
Gen.  Juan  Francisco  Sanchez ;  War  and  Navy, 
Gen.  Federico  Lithgoro,  The  Chargi  d" Affaires 
of  the  United  States  is  Frederick  Douglass,  resi- 
dent at  Port-au-Prince.  Hayti.  The  American 
Consul  at  Puerto  Plata  is  Thomas  Simpson.  The 
Dominican  Consul  at  New  York  is  Don  Enrique 
Honriquez. 

Army. — In  June  Congress  passed  a  hill  ren- 
dering military  service  obligatory  on  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

FinaneeB.  — The  indebtedness  of  the  nation 
on  Jan.  1.  1889.  stood  as  follows:  home  debt, 
13,931.376;  foreign,  £1,530.700,  bearing  6  per 
cent,  interest,  and  an  old  balance  due  abroad, 
gradually  being  canceled,  of  $334,350.  There  is 
an  old  balance  tluo  by  Hayti  of  $831378.  The 
inoome  in  1887  was  91,484,484;  the  outlay, 
$787,164.  During  the  summer  the  Paris  Credit 
Mobilier  secured  the  privilege  of  establishing 
at  the  city  of  Santo  Dnmingo  a  national  bank, 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  circulntiug  bank- 
notes to  the  amount  of  twice  its  capital. 

CommanlcattoDM.— The  only  line  of  railway 
in  operation  is  that  connecting  S^chez  with  La 
Vega,  115  kilometres,  with  a  telegraph  line  run- 
ning alongside.  There  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion the  ^nto  Domingo  Central  Railroad  by  a 
New  York  corporation.  The  line  will  run  from 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island  to  a  salt  mount- 
ain in  which  ia  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine 
rock-salt. 

The  land  lines  of  telegraph  measure  only  254 
kilometres,  bat  the  net  is  now  rapidly  extending 
over  the  island.  The  steamship  lines  calling  reg- 
ularly at  Dominican  ports  are :  the  New  York 
Clyde  line,  touching  at  Turk's  Islands  and  Cape 
Ila^ti ;  two  Spanish  lines  keeping  up  communi- 
cation with  Havana,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John's, 
Porto  Rico ;  the  French  transatlantic  line, 
whose  steamers  run  from  Havre  to  West  Indian 
tnrts ;  the  Hamburg  line ;  and  the  line  between 
liiverpool  and  West  Indian  porta,  touching  at 
Sanchez,  Saraan&,  and  Santo  Domingo. 

In  1887  there  were  83  post-offices,  which  han- 
dled 37,727  items  of  mail  matter,  the  receipts  be- 
ing $34,994,  and  the  expenses  $17,650. 

Commerce. — The  imports  amounted  in  1838 
to  $1,993,885.  compared  with  $2,036,938  in  1887; 
the  export  was  $2,530,983.  against  $3,660,471  in 
1667.  The  chief  articles  exported  in  1888  were 
tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  honey,  was.  cabinet-woods, 
and  dye-woods.  The  export  of  tobacco,  which 
goes  almost  exclusivelv  to  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, fiuctufltes  between  20.000  and  50,000  so- 
roons.  During  the  past  five  years  the  amount 
of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Santo  Dommgo  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
American  trade  exhibits  the  following  figures  : 
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Education. — The  number  of  primary  puUic 
schools  in  1887  was  200,  attended  by  8,000  popiK 
Public  instruction  is  generolly  veiy  backirani; 
there  should  be  schools  enoo^  to  teach  64,000 

children. 

SEBVl A,  a  monarchy  in  aontheastera  EuropeL 
The  legislative  powers  are  Tested  in  the  Skupsh- 
tina,  which  is  composed  of  117  members  elected 
by  the  nation.  The  present  King  is  Alexander  I, 
born  Aug.  14,  1876,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
b^  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Milan  Obreno- 
viteh,  on  March  6, 1889.  During  the  minority 
of  the  King  the  executive  power  is  intrusted 
to  a  regency  composed  of  J.  Rlstich,  Gen.  J. 
Belimarkovich,  and  Gen.  H.  8.  Protich.  The 
ministry  was  composed  in  1889  of  the  following 
members :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen.  Sava  Gruich;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Peter  V^elimirovich :  Minister 
of  Finance.  Dr.  Michael  Vuich  ;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  Svetozar  Milo- 
saviyevich ;  Minuter  of  Justice,  Gregor  Gersich ; 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Stefan 
R  Popovich*;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Con- 
stantine  Taushanovioh ;  Minister  of  War,  CoL 
Demeter  Djuvich. 

Area  -And  Fopniatlon.— The  area  of  Servia 
is  48,689  square  kilometres.  The  population,  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  1887,  is  2,010,613,  com- 
posed of  1,038,606  males  and  982,006  females. 
The  number  of  maniages  in  1887  Iras  S%555 ;  of 
births,  08,»11 ;  of  deaths,  50,481. 

Finaneea,— The  budget  for  1880- "90  shows  a 
deficit  of  8,000,000  dinars,  to  which  must  be 
added  11.000,000  dinars  for  the  deficit  of  1888-'89, 
and  9,350,000  dinars  to  be  paid  for  the  expropri- 
ation of  the  Franco-Servian  railrtuds.  A  loan 
of  26,000,000  dinars  was  raised,  secured  on  the 
receipts  of  the  railroads.  The  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  amountetl  to  256.146,520  dinars. 

The  Army. — The  effective  of  the  permanent 
army  in  18w  was  13,213  men,  with  133  ^ns. 
The  war  strength  is  estimated  at  70,000  men, 
with  264  guns,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  army  and 
the  Landsturm. 

Abdication  of  the  Kin;.— The  new  Servian 
Oonstitntjon  was  adopted  by  the  Grand  Skupsh- 
tina  on  Jan.  S  1889,  oy  a  majority  of  494  votes 
aeainst  75.  On  Jan.  3  the  ministry  of  Nikola 
Cristich  resigned.  The  King  was  unwilling  to 
appoint  a  Radical  Cabinet,  and  applied  first  to 
Jovan  Ristich,  but  could  not  induce  that  statett- 
man  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  therefore  decided  to 
retain  the  old  Cabinet  as  long  as  passible.  The 
Radicals  refused  to  take  office  unless  Tauschano- 
vich.  President  of  the  late  Grand  Skupshtina,  a 
revolutionist  who  had  been  conderanea  to  death 
for  participation  in  the  Timok  valley  uprising, 
should  be  given  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior. 
They  also  demanded  that  the  outlawed  Pashich 
should  be  amnestied.  The  King  was  deserted 
bv  Garasbanine  and  the  rest  of  the  Progressists. 
Uis  throne  was  at  stake,  and  he  determined  to 
appoint  Liberal  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  uid 
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attempt  hj  pressure  on  the  people,  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  Constitution,  which  is  in  roan^  par- 
ticulars the  most  liberal  in  Europe,  to  bring  in 
a  Liberal  majority  in  the  elections  for  the  regu- 
lar Skapshtina  in  the  autumn.  The  Radicals 
were  furious  at  the  King's  determination  to 
exclude  them  from  office,  and  Cristiph  was  un- 
willing  to  plar  a  game  so  dangerous,  and  on 
March  2  told  King  Milan  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  in  office.  On  March  6  King 
Milan  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  in 
the  presence  of  the  ministers  and  chief  dignitaries 
and  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  assem- 
bled in  the  Konak  to  celebrate  the  annirersa^ 
of  the  erection  of  Servia  into  a  kingdom  in  168& 
On  the  following  day  he  issued  a  maniftnto  to 
the  Servian  people,  in  which  he  declared  that 
his  abdication  was  the  realization  of  an  intention 
formed  long  before.  Pie  said  he  had  endeavored 
to  constitute  Servia  as  a  modem  state,  and  to 
win  the  support  of  the  powers  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Berlin  Treatr.  His  strength 
was  exhausted,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  safer  to  pjaco 
the  interests  of  Servia  and  of  his  son  in  the  care 
of  the  regents  whom  he  had  selected,  who  are 
capable  of  leading  the  country  along  the  path  of 
projjress  and  of  so  conducting  Servia's  lorei^ 
policv  that  peace  and  order  may  be  preserved  m 
the  Ilalkan  Peninsula. 

The  regents,  who  had  all  been  connected  with 
the  Liberal  {KUty,  on  March  7  published  the 
list  of  ministers,  oil  of  whom  were  chosen  from 
the  Radical  party.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  sent  a  circular  note  to  the  Servian  nun- 
Liters  in  foreign  countries,  in  which  be  informed 
them  of  the  change  of  government,  and  said 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  would  be 
to  work  out  the  lemlation  that  was  necessarr  to 
carry  into  effect  the  prorisions  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, and  that  its  chief  task  would  be  to 
regttlate  the  finances  by  means  of  a  rational  de- 
velopment of  the  financial  resources  and  extreme 
economy.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  leader  of 
the  Radicals,  Pashich,  who  became  Prerident  of 
the  Skapshtina  in  the  autumn. 

The  Begroiwj.— The  circumstances  that  had 
compellol  King  Milan  to  abdicate  arose  from 
the  policy  that  ne  had  pursued  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  had  forced  upon  the  people  against 
their  Will,  repeatedly  revealed  in  the  elections. 
Under  the  semblance  of  a  modem  constitutional 
monarchy,  he  had  a  bureanoratio  system  that 
galled  the  spirits  of  the  Serbs,  who  were  attached 
to  the  patriarchal  democracy  of  Slavic  self-gov- 
ernment^ which  could  only  be  maintained  by 
police  tyranny,  by  falsification  of  elections  or 
suppression  of  the  legislative  will,  and  by  grind- 
ing taxes.  When  the  clergy  lifted  their  voices 
against  his  oppression,  he  overthrew  the  Church. 
Imnishing  the  Metropolitan  Michael  and  the 
obnoxious  bishops.  The  Serbs  were  attached  to 
the  militia  system,  in  which  every  man  has  bis 
rifle  in  his  house,  but  Milan  introduced  a  stand- 
ing army  and  the  burdensome  compulsory  serv- 
ice. The  popular  predilection  for  Russm  was 
based  not  only  on  gratitude  for  Russia's  protec- 
tion in  the  ptuit  and  the  conviction  that  only  by 
her  aid  will  the  provinces  occupied  by  Austria 
and  the  Servian  districts  in  Turkey  \ic  reunited 


to  Servia,  but  on  ethnical  and  religious  afiinity 
and  the  desire  to  preserve  the  Slavic  institutions 
and  national  life.  The  failure  of  the  Union 
Generate  and  the  reverseat  Slivnitzagave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  system  that  Milan's  oratorio^  and 
political  talents  had  enabled  him  to  uphold  so 
long,  and  the  hostile  political  activity  of  his 
wife  and  their  consequent  divorce  weakened 
his  position  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Radi- 
cals triumphed  in  the  elections  for  the  Grand 
Skupshtina,  while  the  King's  party,  the  Austro- 
phile  Progressists,  were  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence. Milan  was  unwilling  to  reign  longer  when 
the  reversal  of  his  policy  became  inevitable, 
even  if  by  submission  to  the  people's  will  he 
could  have  purchased  the  privilege. 

The  new  Government  dismissed  the  political 
officials  who  bad  acted  as  instruments  of  repres- 
sion, and  introduced  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more 
popular  methods  of  administration.  The  lega- 
tions in  London,  Rome,  and  Athens  were  arol- 
ished.  The  Metropolitan  Michael  returned,  and 
was  refnststed  in  office,  the  Metropolitan  Theo- 
dosius,  who  had  been  appointed  in  his  place,  re- 
tiring into  a  monastery.  The  deposed  bishops 
were  likewise  restored  to  their  sees,  and  the 
decrees  of  1883,  interfering  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  synods  and  other  infractions  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  were  remedied.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Progressist  party  was  bro^n  up 
by  rioters  on  May  20,  and  Garashanine.  againrt 
whom  the  anger  of  the  mob  was  chiefly  directed, 
enraged  the  people  still  farther  by  firing  a  re- 
volver at  his  assailants.  As  a  student  was  Killed, 
he  was  charged  with  the  homicide  and  confined 
in  a  fortress.  The  tobacco  monopoly  that  had 
been  farmed  by  the  Vienna  L&nderbtink,  an  as- 
sociation of  Austrian  and  French  capitalistj, 
was  bought  back  by  the  Government.  The  Ser- 
vian railroads  were  managed  by  a  French  com- 
pany. On  June  8  the  Servian  Government,  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  irregularities,  canceled 
the  contract,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  line 
and  roUing-stock,  offering  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  which  nad  made  a  groat 
deal  of  money  while  serving  the  public  very 
badly.  Although  the  employes  of  tne  company 
were  French,  the  stock,  which  lost  two  toims 
of  its  value  through  the  confiscation,  was  held 
mainly  in  Germany  and  Italy.  By  a  settle- 
ment reached  through  the  intervention  of  the 
French  Government,  the  company  received  10,- 
000,000  francs.  M.  Pcrsiani,  the  Russian  rep- 
resentative at  Belgrade,  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  Servian 
agent  at  Sofia  was  recalled.  The  Servian  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  it  would  not  renew  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  expir- 
ing in  1800.  After  a  national  and  religious 
celebration  on  Jane  27  at  Krushevatz  of  the  five 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Kossoro, 
Alexander  was  anointed  as  King  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Zitcha  on  July  S.  The  Russiui  minister 
was  the  only  foreign  representative  invited  to  be 
present  On  resuming  his  office  as  head  of  the 
Church  on  June  9,  Archbishop  Michael  issued  a 
dispensation  ratifying  alt  the  acts  of  his  prede- 
cessor, including  the  royal  divorce,  which  he  had 
before  declared  illegal,  but  was  now  constrained 
to  approve  by  conditions  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  pledged  to  uphold  the  divorce. 
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The  Government  alarmed  the  Bulgarian  authori- 
ties bj  distributing  80,000  rifles  among  the 
people  as  a  preparatory  measure  toward  creating 
a  national  militia  and  as  reparation  for  the  act 
of  the  Progressist  Goremment  in  disarming  the 
rural  population  after  the  revolution  of  Sait- 
char.  A  census  of  alt  men  in  the  kingdom  was 
taken,  vith  the  intention  of  arming  the  entire 
adalt  male  population,  numbering  about  350,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Tne  second  class 
of  reserves  was  armEid  subsequently,  and  the 
Government  negotiated  for  a  supply  of  100,000 
more  breech-loaders  from  abroad. 

The  general  election  was  held  on  Sept.  14, 
under  a  ptorisional  electoral  law  dividing  the 
oonntrv  into  3S  urban  and  15  rural  districts, 
each  of  which  returned  as  many  deputies  as  there 
are  multiples  of  4,500  in  the 'number  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  voting  was  by  district  tickets. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  luul  to  be  handed 
in  between  the  end  of  June  and  Sept.  1,  and 
could  not  be  recalled  or  changed.  The  Pro- 
gressists put  forward  no  candidates.  The  Liber- 
ate, who  are  wiUing  that  Servia  should  become 
an  autonomous  province  of  Kussia,  like  Saxony 
in  Germany,  are  outnumbered  in  the  new  Skupsh- 
tina  six  to  one  by  the  Radicals,  who  are  Russo- 
phile,  but  desire,  above  all,  that  Servia  shall  be 
independent.  The  house  is  composed  of  102 
Radicals  and  16  Liberals.  Pashich  was  elected 
president  On  Dec.  10,  in  jmrsuance  of  its  poli- 
cy of  resoolng  Servia  from  its  tributary  position 
toward  foreign  capitalists  who  have  drawn  large 
profits  from  the  farms  and  monopolies  granted 
to  them  bv  former  ministries,  the  Government 
confiticated  the  salt  monopoly  that  was  held  by 
the  Anglo- Austrian  Bank  of  Vienna,  alleging 
various  abuses  and  breaches  of  contract. 

8ILK-W0RM  GVT.  The  province  of  Murcia, 
Spain,  has  always  enjoyed  a  praoUoal  monopolv 
of  the  mannfiioture  ot  silk-Worm  gut  Though 
the  industry  is  small,  it  has  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  silk  culturists  all  over  the  world. 
Gut  is  still  m^e  in  Sicily ;  but  the  quality  of 
the  Sicilian  product  is  invariably  poor,  and  as  it 
can  therefore  compete  only  with  the  verv  lowest 
gradeB  of  the  Spanish  article,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  there  can  ever  be  a  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturers. Silk  culturists  in  China,  Japan, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  have  done 
thflir  best  to  produce  a  marketable  quality  of 
silk-worm  gut ;  but  they  have  never  succeeded, 
unless  the  fort-uitous  manufacture  of  afew  strands 
ot  a  fair  quality  can  be  considered  success.  In 
the  United  Stotes,  China,  and  Japan,  a  long, 
heavy  gut  has  frequently  been  made;  but  in  do 
instance  has  the  strand  had  the  tensile  power  of 
much  lighter  Spanish  gut  The  numerous  and 
invariable  failures  to  produce  a  good  quality  of 
it  outside  of  Murcia  force  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  unique  conditions  favorable  to  its 
manufacture  there,  and  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  ita  maimfacture  elsewhere. 

The  town  of  Murcia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  the  industry. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is  known  as  the  ganlen 
of  the  province,  and  has  a  population  ot  nearly 
100,000.  This  *'  garden  "  is  about  sixteen  miles 
long  by  a  little  less  than  eight  miles  wide,  and  is 
most  luxuriant  There  are  never  less  than  two 
crops  of  vegetables  in  the  year;  generally  there 


are  three,  and  sometimes  four.  The  mulberry 
trees  are  innumerable,  and  the  leaves  are  always 
abundant  and  wonderfully  tender  and  succulenL 
To  the  eye  of  even  the  ordmair  observer  the  mnl- 
benr  tree  in  Murcia  hae  a  richness  of  foliage  be- 
yond what  it  has  elsewhere.  Looking  from  the 
cathedral  tower,  the  whole  garden  seems  filled 
with  a  countless  mass  of  little  houses,  about 
which  are  plantations  of  mulberry  trees.  The 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  the  dwellers  in  the  little  houses  al- 
most invariably  devote  a  good  part  of  their  time 
to  raising  silk-worms. 

In  order  to  understand  how  silk-worm  gut  is 
made  in  Marcia,  and  why  it  can  not  be  made 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  quite  necessary  to  note  care- 
fullv  the  methods  employed  in  the  development 
of  the  seed  and  what  is  called  "  the  education  " 
of  the  worms.  While  the  methods  hereinafter 
described  are  followed  almost  exactly  by  the  most 
successful  makers  of  ^t  throughout  Hurda, 
there  are  occasional  deviations,  caused  mainly  b^ 
the  peculiarities  of  cn  unusual  season.  An  addi- 
tional fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  makers  are  what 
might  be  called  small  farmers,  and  therefore  there 
is  not  as  much  systematic  care  as  would  result 
from  a  larger  individual  experience.  The  climate, 
which  is  so  good  for  the  manufacture  of  silk- 
worm gut  is  apt  to  produce  in  the  inhabitants  a 
temperament  that  leads  them  to  do  no  more  for 
the  worms  than  is  neoessary.  Murcia  has  lost  its 
former  place  as  an  important  producer  of  silk 
cocoons,  while  it  has  much  mere  than  held  its 
place  as  a  producer  of  gut  At  first,  the  Hnr- 
cians  made  gut  only  from  the  worms  when  they 
had  lost  the  market  for  cocoons,  or  were  afraid 
they  would  lose  it  Afterward,  one  and  another 
turned  their  product  into  gut  Step  by  step  the 
industry  increased.  To-day  there  are  menmants 
in  Murcia  who  tnd  asainst  each  other  for  the  raw 
gut  Every  season  buyers  come  from  the  sOk- 
making  districts  of  France  to  purchase  cocoouSl 
The  price  offered  by  the  cocoon  buyers  is  deter- 
mined by  the  market  value  of  silk ;  that  offered 
by  the  buyers  of  gut  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  buyers  and  the  approximate  amonnt  of 
nik-wonn  gut  needed  for  tne  annual  amply.  A 
common  device  of  the  got  buyers  is  to  offer  a 
laive  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  which 
induces  the  producers  to  refuse  the  offers  of  the 
ooooon  buyers ;  and  afterward  the  gut  buyers  de- 
cline to  continue  purchasing  except  at's  price 
that  will  be  likely  to  prove  remunerative  to  tnem. 
But  the  competition  of  the  gut  buyers  generally 
fixes  the  average  prioe  at  a  point  that  is  fair ;  in- 
deed, sometimes  they  raise  it  so  high  that  they 
aJl  lose  money. 

The  seed  (that  is,  the  eggs)  used  in  Murcia  is 
that  of  the  Bombyx  mart,  commonly  called  the 
Chinese  moth,  though  there  arc  many  other  Chi- 
nese silk-producing  moths.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  having  the  eggs  of  the  Bembj/x  mori 
imported  into  the  south  of  France  and  there  de- 
vefoped.  The  eggs  of  moths  so  developed  are 
taken  to  Murcia.  Some  care  is  taken  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  seed,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  is 
taken  with  its  incubation.  It  is  amazing  that 
such  consideration  should  be  given  to  everrthing 
during  the  incubation,  and  such  lack  of  what 
silk  raisers  almost  anywhere  else  would  deem 
merely  ordinary  attention  to  the  development  of 
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the  worm.  Tboonlj  raatteraabcmt  which  oare  is 
taken  an ;  Nut  sweeping  the  rooms  in  which  the 
worms  are  placed  without  first  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  water  to  lay  the  dust ;  seeing  that  the 
leaves  are  fresh  and  never  allowed  to  ferment; 
not  using  the  same  baskets  to  bring  in  fresh 
leaves  as  those  that  are  used  to  carry  out  the  old 


The  seeds  are  placed  for  Incubation  daring  the 
last  part  of  February  or  early  in  March.  A  few 
days  before  placing  the  seeds  for  incubation  they 
are  immersed  for  about  three  hours  in  water  at 
about  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr,  They  are 
then  spread  out  on  cloth  for  a  few  days  (the 
seeds  not  being  in  contact  with  one  another),  in 
a  room  where  a  current  of  air  ciui  puss  over  and 
dry  them.  The  temperature  during  the  first 
day  should  be  no  higher  than  00" ;  during  the 
second  day  about  61° ;  during  the  third  day 
about  66° ;  during  the  fourth  day  about  08° ;  and 
from  the  fifth  day  until  the  larva  comes  out  it 
should  never  rise  aoove  70°.  Careful  washing  of 
the  seed  and  attention  to  the  temperature  during 
incubation  generally  insure  the  development  ol 
the  lanm  in  seven  days.  In  all  suooefwful  silk- 
raising  oountries  tba  oara  of  the  lams  is  con- 


average  size  was  carefully  noted,  and  topical 
worms  were  selected  for  illustration. 

The  egg  after  seven  days'  incubation  beonnes 
a  worm,  which  is  fed  at  once  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  mulberry  leaves  fed  to  it  are  cut  up 
with  a  sharp  knife.  If  a  dull  knife  is  used,  the 
sap  is  bruised  out  and  the  worms  do  not  get 
proper  nourishment  and,  indeed,  find  the  leaves 
too  tough.  The  worm  is  fed  by  scattering  cnt 
leaves  over  it  about  eight  times — instead  of  sixty 
times,  as  in  China.  Of  course  it  is  given  all  it 
will  eat,  but  it  is  not  so  carefully  watched  and 
fed.  Nor  is  any  care  taken  in  regard  to  tem- 
perature, excepting  that  it  is  protected  from 
great  changes,  which  rarely  occur  at  this  season 
in  Murcia.  Tber  are  kept  in  outhouses,  low- 
lying  and  generuly  with  thatched  rorfs.  They 
are  spreaa  on  bamboo  shells  and  on  the  floor. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  worm  generally 
becomes  dormant  for  three  or  four  days.  When 
it  wakes  it  is  again  fed  with  cut  leaves,  though 
more  abundantly,  for  five  or  six  days.  It  again 
becomes  dormant^  sometimes  for  four  days,  but 
generally  for  not  more  thui  two  days,  and  some- 
times for  only  a  few  hours.  At  fourteen  days  of 
a^e  it  eats  whole  leaves  voracioosly  for  about  nx 


1.  Fmwle  Moth  and  'BmiBombyx  morfs,  produoes  about  two  hnndred  em.  S,  Worm  three  days  oM.  S, 
Worm  seven  dajs  old.  VWorm  fourteea  dus  old.  8.  Worm  twenty-ooe  dan  old.  8,  Worm  thirty  days  old. 
7,  Wonn  tortj-twodSTS  old  aad  quite  ripe  fwdrawliv  or  qilmiliiK.   8,  Outback,  there  being  two  hi  ewdt  worm. 


stant  as  regards  temperature  and  everything 
else.  In  Hurcia  there  is  of  course  Fome  care, 
but  what  would  seem  neglect  everywhere  else. 
Nature  does  so  much  that  she  is  left  to  do  nearly 
everything.  Consequently,  the  worm  as  pro- 
duced in  Murcia  approaches  in  many  character- 
istics to  the  wild  worm.  This  is  to  a  marked  de- 
gree exemplified  in  the  moths  when  they  are 
alloHred  to  develop.  The  female  moth  <h  the 
thonmghly  tended  Chinese  moth  elsewhere 
scarcely  moves  after  its  perfect  development. 
The  male  seeks  it,  and  after  intercourse  the  male 
dies  and  the  female  lives  only  long  enough  to  lay 
her  eggs. 

The  accompanving  illustrations,  showing  the 
various  stages  oi  development  from  the  seed  to 
the  silk  sack,  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  tit 
make  them.  They  are  drawn  from  the  worms  of 
1889,  wtiich  was  a  good  average  ssason,  with  the 
exception  that  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as 
usual  of  the  Manfla  classes  of  gut.  From  100 
to  1,000  worms  were  taken  at  each  stage,  their 


days,  when  it  again  sleeps.  Each  sleep  is  gen- 
erally shorter  than  the  last.  At  twenty-one  days 
it  eats  abont  nine  days,  consuming  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  mulberry  leaves.  It  then  takes 
its  fourth  and  final  sleep.  Sometimes  this  sleep 
lasts  more  than  a  day,  but  frequently  it  is  hardly 
noticeable.  It  eats  enormously  for  about  ten 
days;  then  becomes  restless,  and  finally,  when 
abont  forty-two  days  old,  it  eagerly  seeks  some 
twig,  branch,  or  anything  upon  which  it  can 
climb.  The  watcher  then  picks  it  up,  and  gener- 
ally finds  that  it  is  about  to  spin. 

A  comparison  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions with  those  showing  the  growth  of  the 
*  worm  in  China,  Japan,  and  France  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  development  of  the  Bombyx  mori 
is  quite  different  in  Mnrcia  from  what  it  is  in 
any  of  the  great  silk-producing  centers.  The 
period  of  development  is  very  long  in  Murcia : 
the  Murcia  worm  is  large  at  the  age  of  three 
and  seven  days;  it  is  small  at  the  ages  of  four- 
teen, twenty-one,  and  thirty  days ;  and  it  is  im- 
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mense  at  forty-two  days.  The  moth,  howerer, 
is  abont  the  same  size. 

When  the  worms  are  quite  ready  to  spin,  not 
an  hour  before  or  after,  they  are  thrown  into  a 
tub  half  filled  with  a  strong' mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water.  This  ki}ls  them  instantly.  They  are 
left  in  this  pickle  about  twelve  hours — generally 
over  one  night.  This  gives  a  consisteucv  Vo  the 
silk-bags,  of  which  there  are  two  in  eacn  worm. 
The  next  morning  the  worms  are  taken  out  of 
pickle  and  broken  in  two,  cross-wise.  The  gut 
sacks  are,  with  a  little  experience,  easily  removed. 
Each  of  the  sacks  is  taken  at  either  end,  while  it 
is  soft,  and  stretched  as  far  as  it  will  go.  If  the 
pickle  is  stronji^,  the  gut  is  to  a  certain  extent 
shorter  and  thicker;  if  it  is  weak,  the  gut  is 
longer  and  thinner.  If  it  is  too  strone,  the  gut 
palls  out  erooked  and  lumpy  and  cracked ;  if  it 
IS  too  weak,  the  gut  has  not  enough  consistency 
to  draw  oat.  When  the  gut  ia  stretched  out  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  it  is  thrown  on  the  floor,  and 
the  extreme  ends  almost  immediately  curl  up. 
The  gut  is  covered  with  a  thin  filament  called 
came,  or  flesh.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day  the 
gut  is  washed  in  pure  water  and  hung  up  where 
.  a  current  of  air  will  pass  through  and  dry  it. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  strands  are  tied 
in  bundles  of  from  5,000  to  10,000.  and  in  this 
state  it  is  sold  by  weight  to  those  who  prepare  it 
for  the  market 

Those  who  buy  the  gut  from  the  makers  are 
frequently  called  manufacturers.  Generally 
they  are  termed  merchants.  The  first  process 
through  which  the  gut  passes  in  th^eir  hands  is 
the  removing  of  the  came,  or  yellowish  covering, 
from  the  gut-.  This  is  really  the  tegument  of 
the  silk  sack,  which  having  been  removed  leaves 
only  what  would  have  been  silk  if  the  worm  had 
been  allowed  to  spin  it.  Formerly^  this  came 
was  scraped  off  with  the  finger-nails  or  teeth, 
which  made  the  gut  nearly  always  uneven  or 
fiat.  It  is  now  done  by  perfectly  harmless  pro- 
cesses, though  the  exact  war  in  which  it  is  done 
by  the  different  firms  is  kept  secret.  Morris 
(»rswell  was  the  first  to  abandon  the  old  methud 
and  invent  a  new  and  sueoessfal  way  of  remov- 
ing the  came.  After  the  came  is  removed,  the 
gut  is  tied  up  in  little  wisps  and  thrown  aside. 
It  is  kept,  moist  until  the  process  of  selection. 
Women  place  a  piece  of  cloth  between  their 
knees  ana  insert  a  handful  of  gut  into  the  cloth, 
holding  it  by  pressing  their  knees  together. 
They  draw  it  out  niec'e  by  piece,  and,  placing  the 
tail  end  between  their  teeth,  mb  it  quickly  with 
a  cloth.  This  removes  whatever  small  particles 
of  came  may  f<till  adhere  and  polishes  the  gut. 
While  one  end  is  held  by  their  teeth,  the  women 
examine  it  and  decide  what  its  grade  is,  so  far  as 
thickness  is  concerned.  They  put  the  various 
grades  between  the  different  fingers  until  the 
hand  is  full.  It  is  then  left  all  night  rolled  up 
in  a  cloth  in  order  to  get  it  as  nearlv  straight  as 
possible.  The  next  morning  it  is  all  gone  over 
again,  strand  by  strand,  and  the  estriada.  or 
crooked  flat  gut,  ia  sepuated  from  the  superior 
or  round  perfect  gut.  Some  makers  are  far 
more  particular  than  others  in  this  selection, 
and  as  the  estriada  is  sometimes  worth  not  over 
half  as  much  as  the  same  grade  of  superior  and 
never  more  than  three  quarters  as  much,  the 
motive  for  admixing  as  much  estriada  as  possible 


with  the  saperior  is  qnlte  apparent  Daring  tho 
past  few  years  far  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  separation  than  formerly.  The  ^t  nav- 
ing  been  assorted  in  regard  both  to  roundness 
and  thickness  is  assorted  with  respect  to  length, 
and  it  is  then  ready  for  hanking.  It  is  counted 
in  hundreds  and  knotted  at  the  head,  or  fuzzy 
end.  Then  it  is  laid  away  to  dry.  Next  the 
jate  is  wonnd  round  the  tail  end  of  the  hank. 
After  this  it  is  straightened,  rubbed,  and  pol- 
ished, while  one  end  is  tied  up  on  a  string  on 
the  wall.  Then  it  is  polished  with  a  cloth.  Fi* 
naily,  ten  of  the  hanks  are  tied  together,  making 
1,000  strands,  and  ten  of  these  bundles  are  tied 
together,  making  bundles  of  10,000  strands  It 
is  now  ready  tor  market. 

At  least  one  third  of  the  gut  is  eatiiaila.  The 
proportion  of  the  diffwent  grades  of  tiiickne^ 
(beginning  with  the  thinnest — refina,  fina,  nga- 
lar,  padron  second,  padron  first,  marafia,  double 
thick  tnarafla,  imperial,  and  hebra)  varies  from 
year  to  year.  The  efforts  of  gut  manufacturers 
are  always  toward  making  as  heavy  and  as  long 
gut  as  thejr  can,  and  vet  there  is  no  posedbili^ 
of  overcoming  natural  tendencies  or  even  of  dd- 
derstanding  utem  well  enough  to  make  anything 
like  a  safe  prediction  as  to  what  the  crop  of  any 
year  will  be  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  In  some 
years,  when  the  raw  product  is  high  and  all 
other  expenses  about  equal,  the  total  result  maybe 
very  profitable  to  merchants  and  manufactUTers. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens  that 
years  when  eTeiything  seems  fovorurfe  show 
heavy  losses.  The  least  disturbance  of  normal 
relations  by  the  influx  of  speculatora  and  new 
merchants  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  do 
business  except  at  a  ruinous  loss. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  grades  of  gut  cost  tho 
merchants  the  same,  all  of  the  raw  material  be- 
ing bought  at  one  price  by  weight,  and  all  hav- 
ing to  pass  through  the  same  processes  of  cleans- 
ing, assorting,  and  putting  up  in  marketable 
packages.  It  is  verr  difllcnlt  for  the  merchant 
to  estimate  closely  tlie  cost  of  each  size,  quality, 
and  length ;  indeed,  it  is  impoesible  for  him  to 
do  so  at  all  on  any  single  lot  Only  by  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  he  can  obtain  for 
the  very  low  grades  as  well  as  the  most  salable 
grades  and  lengths,  together  with  the  faculty  of 
close  practical  general  avemging  of  his  season's 
products,  can  he  feel  at  all  certain  how  to  fix  a 
cost  price  on  each  of  the  sizes,  qualities,  and 
lengths.  All  of  the  superior  quality  of  from  10^ 
to  13  inches  shows  a  profit  The  maraSa,  impe- 
rial, and  hebra  of  superior  quality  show  a  great 
profit ;  but  the  short  gut  and  nearly  all  of  the 
estriada  (rough)  show  a  loss.  When  the  assort- 
ment gives  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
short  lengths  and  estriada,  the  mercnant  loses 
heavily  because  it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of 
much  estriada  at  any  price.  During  1889  gut 
sold  at  retail  from  .OS  to  12.00  per  lOa  Neariy 
all  of  the  manufacturers  mix  in  a  quantity  of 
the  estriada  with  the  superior,  and  in  this  way 
dispose  of  this  surplus  ot  estriada  to  caniesa 
buyers.  As  there  are  only  two  or  three  experts 
in  this  country,  and  very  few  anywhere,  this  is 
not  a  hard  thing  to  do.  That  this  is  owing  to 
the  real  difilcultr  of  the  subject  will  be  ^parent 
when  it  is  considered  that  at  least  ^00  peofde  in 
the  United  States  owe  their  entire  support  to  the 
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thev  receive  for  work  done  with  this  ma- 
terial, and  at  least  20.000  people  deal  in  it  and 
the  articles  of  which  it  is  tne  most  valuable  part, 
to  saT  nothing  of  the  many  thousand  anglers 
who  constantly  use  it  made  up  in  leaders,  flics, 
gangs,  and  snelled  hooks. 

There  are  some  simple  rules  that  may  wisely 
be  obeerred  by  buyers.  The  value  of  gut  depends 
on  the  length  and  quality.  In  this  country  the 
most  valuable  lengths  are  from  lOi  to  12  inches. 
Tack le-dcalers' quotations,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, are  for  gut  from  10^  to  11  inches.  Twelve- 
inch  gat  is  generally  worth  about  15  per  cent, 
more  than  eleven-inch.  Eight-inch  is  worth 
barelr  half  as  much  as  eleven-inch,  and  six-and- 
a-hal^-inch  is  worth  about  one  third  of  eleven- 
inch.  Unless  there  is  an  unusually  lai^amount 
of  long  gut  (that  is,  from  12  to  18 inches),  it  finds 
a  good  and  high  market  in  France,  There  is 
never  much  demaud  for  it  here.  The  quality  of 
gut  is  determined  chiefly  by  its  freshness,  color, 
and  roundness.  The  freshness  can  ^nerally  be 
determined  by  the  fuzzy  end.  If  this  is  a  clean, 
clear  white,  and  not  parched,  the  gnt  Is  prolwbly 
new.  The  color  of  the  gat  itself  should  be  a 
pearly  white,  without  the  faintest  tinge  of  yellow, 
and  should  be  very  lustrous.  The  roundness  can 
be  determined  by  the  eye  and  touch.  The  hank 
should  be  slightly  twisted  toward  the  sunlight 
(nut  any  artificial  light),  and  this  will  gener^ly 
bring  out  the  "  flecks  "  or  flat  dead  white  spotx, 
which  reduce  the  quality.  By  passing  the  second 
finger  and  thumb  up  and  down  a  strand,  any 
roughness  or  flatness  will  instantly  be  felt.  The 
rough  strands  of  good  gut  are  never  worth  more 
than  three  quarters  what  the  round  ones  are,  and 
are  sometimes  worth  only  half.  There  should  not 
be  over  15  per  cent,  of  rough  strands,  and  the  gut 
is  unusually  good  if  there  are  not  more  than  7 
per  cent,  of  rough  strands.  It  is  customarv  for 
tackle-makers  to  stain  gut  before  using  it  When 
the  gut  is  stained  it  should  be  what  is  known  as 
"mist  color";  that  is,  it  should  be  the  color  of 
clouds  (without  any  rainbow  tints).  There  should 
not  be  the  faintest  tinge  of  blue  or  green.  Gut 
appears  smaller  after  it  is  stained,  tnough  it  is, 
if  anjrthing,  larger.  Before  attempting  to  knot 
gut,  it  should  be  soaked  in  pure  water,  lliirty 
minutes  should  render  regular  gut  pli^le,  forty 
minutes  will  soften  padron,  marafia  should  be 
soaked  at  least  an  hour,  and  double  thick  maratla 
not  less  than  three  hours.  Hebra  will  require 
six  hoars. 

While  by  far  the  largest  demand  for  silk-worm 
gut  is  for  manufacture  into  fishing-tackle,  there 
ut  a  icrowing  demand  for  it  from  surgeons,  who 
use  ft  as  a  ligature.  Drs.  Arf>ad  O.  Oerster  and 
Lange,  of  New  York  «ty,  have  promoted  with 
^reat  success  its  use  in  this  country.  It  was  fir^t 
introduced  into  surgery  by  George  Fielding,  an 
£)nglish  practitioner.  He,  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  assistant,  E.  Heseltein,  employed  it  success- 
fully in  a  ease  of  castration,  Aug.  10, 1823  (  "On 
the  Use  of  a  New  Substance.  Silk-worm  Gut,  for 
Securing  Divided  Arteries":  "Transactions  of 
Medical  and  Chinirgtoal  Society  of  -  Edinbur:gh." 
vol.  ii,  p.  840).  Fielding  subseouently  employed 
it  in  eleven  major  operations,  witn  uniformly  good 
success.  James  Wardrop,  an  English  surgeon, 
published  a  paper  in  1828  describing  the  method 
of  using  silk-wonn  gut  as  a  ligature  in  securing 


large  arteries  of  the  human  body.  ThelateProf. 
Burow,  Sr.,  of  KCnigsburg,  was  first  to  use  silk- 
worm gut  as  a  suturing  material  in  Germany. 

SOLDIERS'  HOMES.  The  asylum  for  aged 
and  disabled  soldiers  first  e!<tablished  in  the 
United  States  is  that  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  soldiers  of  the  regular  array,  which  is  organ- 
ized on  a  basis  simibr  to  that  of  the  H6tcl  des 
Invalides  in  Paris,  and  Greenwich  Hospital  ncsi- 
London.  It  was  established  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1851,  and  200  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  with  money  levied  by  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott  on  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  War.*  This  land,  three  miles 
north  of  Washington,  has  been  extended  to  500 
acres,  where  have  been  erected  spacious  marble 
buildings  in  Monnan  style,  the  grounds  being 
ornamented  with  meadows,  groves,  and  lakes,  and 
containing  seven  miles  of  beautiful  drives,  sup- 
plying a  public  ^rk  for  the  city.  Heie  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  frequently  o«!Upy 
one  of  the  smaller  buildhip  as  a  summer  retreat, 
and  here  President  Lincoln  passed  some  of  the 
last  hours  of  his  eventful  term  of  service.  The 
bill  that  created  the  Soldiers*  Home  contained 
as  its  first  provision  the  following : 

All  soldiers  nf  the  army  of  the  Dnited  States,  and 
all  BoldierB  who  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  Bol- 
diera  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who  have  con- 
tributed or  Riity  herestter  contribute,  aooordinp  to 
Kictina  4,819,  to  the  support  of  the  Sdldien*  Home 
hereby  created,  and  tbt  invalid  and  disabled  soldieiw, 
whether  regulars  or  volunteers,  of  the  War  of  ISIli 
aDdot'oll  subsequent  wars,  shall,  under  the  restrie- 
tioHB  and  pro^'isions  which  follow,  be  members  of  the 
boldiers*  Home,  with  all  the  nghXa  annexed  thereto. 

The  section  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
this  paragraph  provides  that  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  Soldiers  Home  every  non-commissioned 
officer,  musician,  artificer,  nf  private  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States  should,  if  he  chose,  have 
the  sum  of  12^  cents  a  month  deducted  from  his 
pay,  which  sum  should  be  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  is 
also  provided  that  all  stoppages,  or  fines  ad- 
judged against  soldiers  by  sentences  of  courts- 
martial,  over  and  above  any  amount  that  may 
be  due  for  reimbursement  of  the  Government  or 
of  individu^s.  all  forfeitures  on  account  of  de- 
sertion, and  all  unclaimed  moneys  belonfring  to 
the  estates  of  deceased  soldiers,  should  also 
similarly  appropriated.  Further,  it  is  stipulated 
with  regard  to  admission  to  the  Home  that 
those  entitled  to  its  rights  and  benefits  should 
be:  1.  Every  soldier  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  who  has  served  or  who  may  serve  hon- 
estly and  foithfully  twenty  years.  2.  Every  sol- 
dier and  every  dischai^^  soldier,  whether  reg- 
ular or  volunteer,  who  has  suffered  or  may 
suffer  by  reason  of  disease  or  wounds  incurred 
in  service  and  in  f'e  line  of  his  duty,  render- 
ing him  incapable  of  further  military  service, 
if  such  disability  was  not  occasioned  by  his  own 
misconduct.  3.  The  invalid  and  disabled  sol- 
diers, whether  regulars  or  volunteers,  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  of  all  subsequent  wars.  It  is 
further  provided  that  no  soldier  convicted  of 
felony  or  other  disgraceful  and  infamous  crime, 
or  who  had  been  a  deserter,  mutineer,  or  habit- 
ual drunkard,  should  be  received  into  the  Home 
without  satisfactory  evidence  of  subsequent  ser- 
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vice,  good  conduct,  and  reformation  of  charac- 
ter. Any  soldier  admitted  to  the  Home  for 
disabilit;*  who  recovers  bis  health  so  as  to  be- 
come fit  again  for  military  service,  if  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  shall  be  discharged.  All 
persons  admitted  into  the  Soldiers'  Home  shall 
be  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  in 
the  aame  manner  as  soldiers  in  the  army. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1883, 
prescribed  the  resulations  now  in  use  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Home.  The  board  of  commissioners  of 
the  Home  comprises  the  general-in-chief  com- 
manding the  array,  the  surgeon-general,  the 
commissary-general,  the  atljutant-eeneral,  the 
quartermaster-general,  the  judge-advocate-gen- 
envl,  all  ex  offieto,  and  the  governor  of  the  Home. 

The  numner  of  permanent  beneficiaries,  reg- 
ular army  soldiers,  on  Sept.  80,  1889,  was  1,147 ; 
temporary  beneficiaries  during  the  year  (regu- 
lars), lOfi;  remaining  temporary,  5S  ;  ex-volun- 
toers  lodged  from  March  1  to  Sept.  80,  159 ;  ex- 
volunteers  to  whom  meals  were  furnished  during 
said  period,  1,^7;  average  number  of  patients  in 
the  hospital,  75  to  80  Within  the  past 

thrpe  years  an  additional  set  of  quarters  has 
been  built,  but  more  will  be  required.  The  aver- 
age expenses  of  the  Home  per  annum  are  about 
|S00,000.  An  addition  to  the  receipts  ol  the 
Home  comes  from  the  farm  and  from  other 
sources — donations,  the  manufacture  of  certain 
small  articles,  et«. 

The  National  Soldiers*  Home,  and 
Branches. — At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the 
vast  number  of  disabled  soldiers  soon  made  it 
evident  that  some  Gt>Temment  organization 
should  take  place  in  the  direction  of  affording 
these  veterans  an  asylum,  and  this  caused  the 
institution,  by  United  States  statute,  of  the 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
The  whole  number  of  men  furnished  by  the 
States  during  the  civil  war  was  8,778,804;  and 
from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  to  June  80.  1888,  the  number  cared 
for  by  this  institution  was  46,725.  Besides  the 
National  Home  with  its  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  be  hereafter  enumer- 
ated, Mmilnr  o^anizatlons  were  established  from 
time  to  time  by  the  States  or  a  portion  of  them 
in  the  North,  and  a  necessarily  smaller  effort  in 
the  same  direction  was  made  in  the  South  for 
the  benefit  of  disabled  ex-Confederates.  In  1865 
Congress  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  "  a  Na- 
tional Military  and  Naval  Asylum  for  the  relief 
of  the  totally  disabled  officers  and  men  of  the 
volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States."  The  in- 
corporators included  Gen.  Ul  S.  Grant.  Ad- 
miral David  Q.  Farragut,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Salmon  F.  Chase,  Bdwin  M. 
Stanton,  Gideon  Welles,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix, 
George  Bancroft,  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman, 
Govs.  Andrew.  Curtin.and  Morton,  Gen.  George 
G.  Meade,  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  Henry  Wanl 
Iteecher,  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  Hamilton  Fish,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  William  B. 
Astor,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  William  M.  Ev- 
arts,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
Morton  MacMlchael,  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson, 
and  William  Henry  Channmg.  It  was  further 
enacted  that,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  this  asylum,  there  should  be  appropriated 
all  the  moneys  accruing  in  the  war  and  navy 


departments  through  stoppages  o(  p&j,  fines, 
etc.,  over  and  above  the  amounts  nece^ary  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  Government  or  indi- 
viduals, all  unclaimed  moneys  due  to  deceased 
volunteer  officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen,  and  such 
donations  of  money  or  property  as  should  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  asvlum.  This  act 
received  many  amendments,  including  the  nam- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  United  Stat-es,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Chief  Jastice  of  the 
United  States,  ex  officio,  as  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  declaring  that  the  business  of  the 
asylum  should  be  managed  by  a  board  of  twelve, 
including  the  ex  officio  members  just  mentioned. 
Finally,  in  1878,  an  act  was  passed  in  amend- 
ment by  which  the' word  "asylum"  was  changed 
for  the  word  "  home  "  wherever  it  might  there- 
after occur  in  connection  with  the  institution, 
which  thus  became  the  "  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers."  The  method  of  tms- 
tenance  originally  adopted  did  not  prove  sati^ 
factory,  and.  accordingly,  all  enactments  in  i^ela- 
tion  thereto  were,  under  date  of  March  8, 1875^ 
amended  \>y  an  act  that  directed  that  the  support 
of  the  "  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  "  should  thereafter  be  sustained  by  direct 
and  specific  annual  appropriations  by  law.  Acts 
have  also  been  passed  by  Congress,  from  time  to 
time,  authorizing  the  location  of  branch  homes 
in  the  different  States,  and  making  special  ap- 
propriations for  them.  These  braocfaes  have 
been  established  as  follows :  Central.  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Eastern,  Togus,  Maine;  Northwestern, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Southern,  Hampton,  Va. : 
Western,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  ;  Pacific,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal.  One  at  Marion,  Indiana,  is  ro 
course  of  construction. 

The  managers  of  the  National  Home  are  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  ei;o2}!(iM;  Gen.  William 
B.  Frviklin,  president,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  CoL 
Leonard  A.  Harris,  first  vice-president,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Gen.  John  A.  Marsh,  second  vice- 

S resident,  Atchison,  Kan.;  Gen.  Mariin  T.  Hc- 
lahon,  secretary,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  Yorit 
city;  Gen.  James  S.  Neglev,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Gen.  John  C.  Bl^k.  Washington,  D.  C;  Oen. 
Thomas  W.  Hyde,  Bath,  Me.;  Gen.  William 
J.  Sewell.  Camden.  N.J. ;  Captain  John  L.  Mitch- 
ell, Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  report  of  the  board 
for  1887  recommended  that  "  aid  should  be 
gmnted  to  such  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Union  servitie  as  are  or  may  be  in- 
corporated by  the  States  and  are  supported  by 
State  appropriations."  An  act  in  accordance 
with  this  was  approved  on  Aug.  S7, 18R8.  The 
average  number  of  members  of  the  Home  dur- 
ing the  six  fiscal  years  ending  in  1888  was  as 
follows:  1883,  6,788;  1884.  7,484;  1885,  8.118; 
1886,  8.758 ;  1887.  9,718 ;  1888. 10,681.  The  aver- 
age number  present  through  the  whole  year  in- 
creased in  the  six  years  named  8,943,  or  59  per 
cent  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1883,  was  485 ;  and  in  that  ending  June 
80,  1888,  it  was  716.  The  mortality  returns  of 
the  Home  show  that  had  its  memoNs  belonged 
to  a  class  insurable  in  the  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, the  number  of  deaths  in  the  same  number 
of  corresponding  years  would  have  been  450, 
while  the  number  of  denths  among  the  members 
of  the  Home  in  the  last  fiscal  year  given  exceeded 
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this  amount  by  260,  or  60  per  cent.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  great  disabih^  of  the  members  of 
the  Home. 

The  report8hoirs,in  r^ard  to  floancial  expenilU 
ture  for  the  brancbe?,  the  following :  Central. 
$711,380.60;  Northwestern,  9188,186.2&;  East- 
em,  tl8S,lW.71;  Southern,  1255,758.16;  West- 
ern, 9182,m25;  Pacific,  |160,000;  additional 
expenditures,  $299,500  ;  total,  $1,969,056.  This 
amount  is  less  than  the  appropriations  by  the 
board  of  managers  for  the  period  named  by 
$121,945.20 ;  and  the  sura  above  mentioned  as 
expended  was  further  reduced,  through  cash 
Mies  of  articles  manufactured  at  the  branches, 
amounts  disallowed,  etc.,  to  $1,679,116.23,  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  of  $14,863.04. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission: 1.  An  honorable  dischai^  from  the 
United  States  service,  2.  Disabilitj  that  pre- 
vents the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by 
labor.  8.  Applicants  for  admission  will  be  re- 
quired to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  of 
managers  or  by  their  order,  to  perform  all  du- 
ties required  of  them,  and  to  obey  all  lawful 
orders  of  the  officers  of  the  Home.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  law  establishing 
the  Home,  the  members  are  made  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  war,  and  will  be  gov- 
erned thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  4.  A 
soldier  or  sailor  must  forward  with  his  applica- 
tion for  admission  his  discharge  paper  and  (when 
he  is  a  pensioner)  his  pension  certificate  before 
his  application  will  be  considered,  which  papers 
will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to  which  the  ap- 
plicant is  admitted,  to  be  kept  there  for  him  and 
returned  to  him  when  discharged.  This  rule  is 
adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers  and 
certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  practices ; 
and  no  application  will  be  considered  unless 
these  papers  are  sent  with  it  If  the  original 
discharge  does  not  exist,  a  copy  of  discharge  cer- 
tified by  the  War  or  Navy  Department  or  by  the 
Adjtttuit-General  of  the  State  must  accompany 
the  application.  On  his  admission  he  must  also 
transfer  his  pension  certificate  to  the  Home  and 
the  moneys  secured  thereby,  and  empower  the 
treasurer  of  the  Home  to  draw  the  said  monevs 
and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  them  subject  to  ttie 
laws  of  Congress  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  that  haTe  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made 
by  the  board  of  managers. 

'  The  number  of  disabled  soldiers  oared  for  by 
the  Kational  Home  followed  very  closely,  rela- 
tively speaking,  the  number  of  men  furnished 
b^  the  States  from  which  they  came  during  the 
civil  war.  Thus,  the  smallest  numbers  of  men 
from  individual  States  in  the  National  Home 
were :  Two  from  Florida,  which  furnished  2,334 
men ;  6  from  Nevada,  which  furnished  1,080  ;  6 
from  Georgia,  which  furnished  8.486;  and  24 
trtitn  Oregon,  which  furnished  18,010.  The  lar- 
gest number  admitted  to  theHomefrom  the  date 
of  its  organization  from  any  one  Stat©  was  7,878. 
from  Ohio,  which  furnished  818,180;  the  next 
largest,  6,945,  from  New  York,  which  furnished 
448,830;  the  next.  A,160,  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  fnrnished  887,986 ;  and  the  next,  8,566, 
from  MassBchnsetts,  which  furnished  140,780. 
At  the  last  report  at  the  Home,  which  shows  a 


total  of  15.899  inmates,  the  number  of  foreign- 
bom  was  9,571 ;  native-bom,  6.328.  There  were 
among  the  15,899  above-named  members  of  the 
Home,  6.089  married  or  having  living  wires  or 
minor  children,  or  both,  and  9,910  single  men ; 
1,525  could  neither  read  nor  write,  of  whom  26 
per  cent,  were  native  and  74  per  cent,  foreign- 
bom,  leaving  14,874  who  could  read  and  write. 

The  different  branches  of  the  National  Home 
are  not  entirely  dependent  for  subsistence  upon 
Oovemment  appropriations,  certain  industries 
being  prosecuted  among  them,  which  in  some 
instances  return  considerable  sums.  Thus,  in 
the  Central  branch,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  returns 
for  manufactures  by  the  inmates  (being  entirely 
clothing,  shirts,  and  towels)  was,  at  the  last  re- 
port, for  the  year,  $84,601.99,  and  the  returns 
from  the  sale  of  farm  products  $24,007.01.  The 
Northwestern  branch,  at  Milwaukee,  showed  » 
total  receipt  for  manufactures  of  $18,780:08, 
and  for  farm  products,  $17,818.1S.  The  East- 
em  branch,  at  Togiis.  Me.,  shows  a  sale  of  farm 
.products  of  $16,728.62.  This  institution  turns 
in  also  a  moderate  sum  from  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  The  Southern  branch,  at  Hampton,  Va., 
shows  manufactures,  $4,799.55,  and  farm  pro- 
ducts, $12,879.99.  The  average  cost  of  support- 
ing the  soldiers  in  the  Nationu  Home,  according 
to  the  last  report,  was  $128.31  per  man  per  an- 
num. Besides  old  age  and  general  debility,  the 
most  prevalent  causes  of  eicKness  and  death  are 
rheumatism,  paraljirBis,  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
air-passages,  nemia.  and  either  partial  or  total 
blindness,  which  seems  quite  prevalent.  Heart 
disease  carries  away  a  ^od  many.  As  a  rule, 
the  directors  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Home  insist  upon  temperance,  and  though  there 
are  some  deaths  from  alcoholism,  they  are  very 
few.  The  buildings  are  all  commodious  and  con- 
venient, and  are  surrotmded  by  handsome  grounds 
kept  in  the  best  possible  onier.  Every  branch 
has  religious  services  conducted  by  both  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  chaplains.  The  following  bill 
of  fare  for  every  da^  in  the  week  at  the  Central 
branch,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  an  average  showing  of 
the  way  in  which  the  veterans  are  fed. 

Sunday. — Breakfut:  fried  ham  or  bam  and  egfts, 

potatoes,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  Dinner:  roast 
nratton  or  rooHt  bcof,  potatoes,  green  peas  or  dried 
Lima  benns,  cucumber  pickles  or  pickled  beets  or 
green  onions,  apple,  berry,  or  peach  pie,  bread,  but- 
ter, coffee.  Supper :  stewed  dnod  fruit  or  apple-but- 
ter or  strawbemes,  sugar  cookies,  bread,  syrup, 
cheese,  tea. 

Monday. — Breah&at:  beef  flicaesee,  fried  hoipiny, 
bread,  butter,  coffin.  IMnner:  Testable  or  bun  B6up, 
beef  or  bacon,  pickled  onione  or  cucumber  pickles  or 
horee  ntdisb ,  potatocH,  bread,  cncken.  8up)Kr :  mush 
or  rolled  oata  or  hominy,  syrup,  bread,  biaouit,  buttvr, 
tea. 

TiMAia^.— Breakfast:  Irieh  stew,  bread, and coiliee. 
Dinner:  plokled  shoulders,  potatoea, fitewed  beaua  or 
peas,  bread,  butter,  cofibe.  Supper:  Apple  sauce  or 
stewed  prunes,  or  dried  eumnta  or  ohenies,  ginger 
cake^  bread,  butter,  tea. 

B'Afnwtfay.— Breakfast:  Boston  baked  beans  with 
pork  or  beef  stew,  with  tried  hominy,  bread,  butter, 
coffee.  Dinner:  roast  beet,  xtcwod  beans  or  apinacli 
or  newbeeta,  potatoes,  bread,  coffee.  Supper:  cold 
corned  beef  or  pifT:*'  tonftues  or  piokled  tripe,  pickled 
beet»  or  cucumbers,  or  catsup,  bread,  butter,  tea. 

Tkunday. — Broakli^c:  sutmr-cured  ahouldero,  po- 
tatoes, bread,  butter,  eoffee.  Dinner :  roast  beef,  nno- 
flotasb  or  dried  poaa,  new  eueumbera  in  seasnu,  up- 
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pie  or  black boiry  pie.  bread,  butter,  ooHea.  Riipper: 
biBOuit,  broad,  rolled  oaXn  or  hommy,  Bjnip,  butter, 
tea. 

t^^day. — Break&st:  maokerel,  potatoes,  bread,  but- 
ter, coBVe.  DiDner :  stewed  uodflith  with  egn  sauce,  or 
t'reah  lake  trout,  fried,  mashod,  or  boilEu  potatoes, 
bread,  butter,  coffee,  bupper :  etewed  apples  or  cur- 
rants or  prunes,  cinuamon  cake,  bread,  ohecse,  tea. 

tiaturaay. — Breakfast:  oomed-bcefhasli,  bread,  but- 
ter, ooSbe.  iJinoer:  boiled  pork  loins  or  pickl^ 
shoulders,  sttiwod  beans,  cabba;^  or  sauerkraut,  pota- 
toed,  tomato  catsup,  bread,  butter,  oo See.  Supper: 
boiled  rice  or  hominy,  syrup,  biacuit,  butter,  tea. 

Changes  are  raade  in  the  general  dining-hall 
once  in  three  months.  The  hospital  bill  of  fare 
18  prescribed  by  the  i<urgeon. 

Printed  forms  for  application  for  admission  to 
the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers, or  any  of  its  branches,  may  be  obtained 
Jpom  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers,  or 
from  the  governor  of  any  of  the  branches. 

The  first  branch  of  the  National  Home  that 
was  ready  to  receive  disabled  soldiers  was  the 
Eastern  branch,  at  Togas,  near  Augusta.  Me., 
which  was  opened  Nov.  10,  1866.  Although  the 
formation  of  most  of  the  branches  necessitated 
the  purchase  of  land  and  building  thereupon, 
that  dt  Togus  was  founded  on  a  summer  re.<>ort 
which  contained  about  1,100  acres  of  land  and 
good  buildings.  The  property  was  in  fine  condi- 
tion, baring  nad  expended  upon  it  not  less  than 
9200,000,  and  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  Id 


are  spacious,  a  large  portion  in  farming-land, 
while  there  is  also  a  great  number  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubbery,  cultivated  lawns,  clean  and 
broad  and  good  avenues,  and  fine  flower-gardens. 
A  reservoir,  supplied  from  springs,  with  a  run- 
ning stream,  a  rustic  bridge,  and  the  residence 
of  tne  chief  official  and  minor  buildings,  give  va^ 
riety  to  the  scene.  A  battery  of  guns  is  an  ap- 
propriate adjunct.  The  main  buildings  have  up- 
right or  French  roofs  and  are  ornamented  with 
towers  on  which  are  flag-staffs.  '  Piazzas  trav- 
erse their  sides.  The  interior  of  thbse  buildings 
show  lofty  rooms,  comprising  administrative 
apartments,  dormitories,  post  office,  telegraph  of- 
fice, library  and  reading-room,  smoking-room, 
etc.  All  the  buildings  are  well  supplied  with 
heating  apparatus,  water,  gas.  improved  %'entila- 
tion,  and  ciath-rooras,  being  heat^  by  steam. 

Mtate  Homes. — There  are  other  homes  in  the 
different  States,  known  as  "  State  Homes  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  United  States," 
existing  under  State  enactment,  but  having  a 
certain  relation  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment through  the  National  Home  and  the  War 
Department,  which  annually  report!)  to  Congress 
upon  all  the  soldiers'  homes^ 

New  Jersey.  Kearny. — The  first  of  the  State 
homes  to  be  established  was  that  of  New  Jersey, 
the  act  in  regard  to  it  having  been  approved 
March  33,  1865,  appointing  a  oommission  with 
authority  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  and  erect  a 
soldiers'  home.    Pursuant  to  this  a  home  was 


uaaACKs,  bcildierb'  uomk,  tool's,  uinx. 


1867  there  were  200  occupants,  but  in  1868  the 
principal  building  was  burned.  Early  in  1889 
the  present  Home  was  begun,  comprising  three 
large  brick  buildings,  each  nearly  100  feet  long 
by  50  wide,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  about 
$150,000.  A  brief  account  of  this  branch  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  ap[>earAn(;e  and  ai- 
rangement  of  most  of  the  others.    The  grounds 


established  on  the  west  side  of  Passaic  river, 
near  Newark,  and  occupied  for  many  years  until 
the  present  home  was  completed,  Oct  4.  1888,  at 
Kearny,  Hudson  County.  This  is  of  the  pavil- 
ion type,  and  is  on  the  elevated  ridge  forming 
the  eastern  bank  of  Passaic  river.  It  occupies 
a  tract  of  about  17  acres,  and  all  the  buildinirs 
except  one  are  several  hundred  feet  from  tlie 
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river  and  75  feet  above  high-water  mark.  There 
are  nine  buildings,  those  used  for  dormitories 
being  but  one  story  high.  The  other  buildings 
are  an  old  men's  ward,  a  hospital,  a  large  struct- 
ure containing  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-hall, 


their  children,  and  widows  and  children  under 
the  age  of  flfteen  of  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
service,  are  admitted.  The  number  of  members 
present  at  the  last  inspection  was  89  and  one 
woman. 


^^.3k^.^..;.^.1.   ■■  .     i-'.;.-...-«>"ia6r.':^.'.-^^'^%'-:jLr--T';-.  'i,  .-if  

ILUKOIa  SOLDIERB'  and  SAILOBS'  ROME,  NEAR  IJDIHCT. 


a  chapel,  a  laundry,  an  administrative  building, 
and  a  barn.  A  amokin^-room  and  recreation- 
room  and  large  piazzas  give  ample  space  for  rest 
or  amusement  of  the  inmates.  The  amount  of 
appropriations  made  by  the  State  up  to  March 
6.  1888.  was  tSOO.OOO.  Number  of  members 
present  at  annual  inspection.  Jan.  2,  1889,  376. 

California,  Youniville. — This  Home  is  B4  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco,  at;  Yountville,  Napa 
Oounty,  9  miles  from  Napa.  The  buildings  are 
mostly  of  wood,  with  verandHs.  and  include  a 
large  central  barrack  or  dormitory,  library,  mess- 
ball,  apd  quarters  for  the  members.  It  is  called 
the  Veteran's  Home.  There  are  also  two  cot- 
tages, built  at  private  expense,  and  two  other 
buildings.  The  capacity  of  the  buildings  for 
quarters  is  230.  The  Home  possesses  912  acres 
of  land,  200  of  which  are  arable.  A  large  crop 
of  grapes  is  cultivated.  At  the  date  of  the  last 
inspection  the  number  of  members  present  was 
211.  This  Home  was  organized  by  the  (irand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  incorporated  March  10,  1882. 
The  limit  of  maintenance  is  |;30,000,  the  sum  of 
$150  per  annum  being  allowed  for  each  veteran 
admitted. 

Nebraska,  Orand  Island, — This  Home  consists 
of  one  large  building,  100  x  50  feet,  and  com- 
prises 640  acres  of  prairie  land,  two  miles  from 
the  city  of  Orand  Island.  Its  capacity  is  for 
125  members.  It  was  established  by  act  ap- 
proved March  4,  1887.  Wives  of  soltliers  with 
VOL.  zxiz. — 49  A 


Iowa,  MarshaUtfnm. — This  Home  occupies  one 
building,  on  an  estate  of  128  acres,  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Marshalltown.  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  building  has 
four  stories,  with  wings  and  a  central  tower.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  .S50  beds.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  embellished,  and  include  a  pond  850 
feet  in  circumference,  with  a  large  fountain  in 
its  center.  At  the  last  inspection  there  were 
259  members.  The  average  cost  for  each  in- 
mate is  $120  per  annum. 

IlUnoia,  (^incy. — The  Illinois  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home  is  two  miles  from  the  city  hall  of 
Quincy,  and  comprises  a  park  covering  142  acres 
of  land,  containing  balconied  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone,  including  17  cottages,  an  adminiatrap 
tive  building  in  the  Norman  style,  turreted,  85  x 
60,  of  limestone,  a  hospital,  sujjerintcndent's 
residence,  Iwiler  house,  laundry,  kitchen,  bakery, 
and  storehouse.  The  capacity  of  the  Home  is 
900  men,  and  at  the  last  annual  report  595  were 
present.  The  product  of  the  farm  at  the  last 
report  amounted  to  $6,000;  expenses  for  the 
year,  $76,983.50.  The  annual  appropriations  for 
the  Home  (which  was  organized  in  1885)  for 
maintenance  average  about  $125,000. 

Wisconsin,  Waupaca. — The  Wisconsin  Veter- 
ans' Home  is  three  mites  east  of  the  village  of 
Waupaca,  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway, 
and  127  miles  northwest  of  Milwaukee.  It  was 
incorporated  March  10.  1887,  the  act  appropri- 
ating $3  a  week  for  each  inmate.   There  are  78 
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acres,  40  of  which  are  wooded  and  80  under  cul< 
tivation.  The  buildings  include  16  cottages,  and 
others  are  being  built.  At  the  last  annual  in- 
spection reported  there  were  present  60  mem- 
bers, 16  wives,  and  7  widows. 

Mijmesota,  MinTie?iaha  Falls. — The  Minnesota 
Soldiers'  Home  had  its  origin  through  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  a  general  act  was 
passed  in  1887  providing  for  the  construction  of 
the  Home  and  for  its  maintenanoe,  the  appro- 
priation amounting  to  $100,000.  The  baildmgs 
include  cottages,  superintendent's  residence,  ad- 
ministrative building,  etc.,  of  stone  and  brick. 
The  grounds  have  been  beautifully  laid  out.  The 
land  includes  51  acres  op  a  high  plateau  between 
the  deep  cafton  of  the  Missisappi  and  the  pre- 
cipitous gorge  of  the  Minnehaoa  valley,  below 
the  falls.   Members  present  at  last  report,  68. 

Midiigan,  Orcmd  Itapids. — The  Michigan  Sol- 
diers* Home  id  one  of  the  largest  and  most  el^)o- 
rete  examples  of  the  single-ou tiding  style.  Its 
dimensions  are  350  feet  front,  98  feet  deep,  with 
two  wings,  each  120  feet  deep,  there  being  three 
stories  of  brick  above  the  basement  of  stone,  and 
the  front  Mid  ends  surrounded  by  verandas ;  a 
tower  sunnoimta  the  oentral  pordoii.  The  build- 
ing stands  on  the  Home  farm  of  183  acres,  near 
the  banks  of  Grand  river,  three  miles  from  Grand 
Rapids.  It  has  a  capacity  for  400  members.  The 
Home  farm  was  given  to  the  State  by  the  citizens 
of  Grand  Rapids.  The  act  creating  the  Home 
was  passed  in  1885.  At  the  last  reported  inspec- 
tion the  number  of  persons  present  was  395. 

Ohio,  Sanduski/. — The  Home  for  Disabled  Sol- 
dim  of  Ohio  is  reached  hj  a  drive  over  a  new 
avenue  100  feet  wide,  runnmg  three  miles  south- 
ward from  Sandusky.  It  comprises  18  buildings, 
arranged  about  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which 
lies  east  and  west,  and  is  800  feet  lon^,  and  the 
minor  axis  aboat  400  feet  The  buildings  are  of 
stone  and  brick,  with  brown  and  white  sandstone 
trimmings.  The  inesent  oapaoity  u  about  700 
members.  This  Home  was  created  by  act  dated 
April  SO,  1886.  The  number  of  members  present 
at  the  last  report  was  477.  The  area  owned  by 
the  Home  is  90  acres,  given  by  the  subscriptions 
of  Sandusky  and  Erie  connties. 

Fsnnsytvaniay  Erit. — The  Penn^lvania  Home 
is  on  the  bluffs  55  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  one  mile 
from  the  city  of  Erie.  The  main  building,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  870  x  870  feet,  is  the  largest 
single-building  Home  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  three  stories  above  its  basement,  contains 
163  rooms,  and  has  a  capacity  for  600  members. 
The  land  covers  107  acres,  6  of  which  are  culti- 
vated, 30  devoted  to  pasture,  and  60  on  the  bluffs. 
A  mess-hall,  44  x  100  feet,  with  seats  for  500,  a 
lilnwy  of  nearly  600  volumes,  a  reading-room, 
and  a  ctiapel,  are  important  features.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  having 
brick  partition-wails,  with  fire-escapes.  At  the 
last  inspection  reported,  2^1  members  were  pres- 
ent. This  Home  originated  in  an  act  approved 
June  3,  1885,  making  appropriations  therefor; 
and  it  was  opened  for  inmates  Feb.  32, 1886. 

Naw  York,  5a(A.— The  New  York  State  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Home  is  the  tartest  and  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  It  is,  m  fact,  a  vil- 
lage of  30  attractive  buildings,  j^rscefulty  dis- 
posed along  two  sides  of  a  park,  within  two  miles 
of  the  valley  of  the  Cohocton,  which  flows  through 


its  grounds.  The  land  comprising  the  Home  con- 
sists of  360  acres  of  valley  and  upland,  with  100 
acres  of  woodland.  There  are  nine  sepiarate  build- 
ings for  dormitories,  having  a  c^iacity  for  1,300 
men.  These  are  of  stone  and  ornamental  bri<^ 
with  extensive  verandas,  the  central  building 
being  surmounted  with  towers,  and  the  entire 
combination  of  structures  showing  Gothic  gables, 
with  barbacan  turrets  on  the  principal  angles. 
This  Home  was  incorporated  in  1S6S,  Imt  no  ap- 

Sropriations  were  made,  and  nothing  fnrUter  was 
one  toward  it  until  1673,  in  which  year,  and 
again  in  1876,  other  acts  were  passed,  out  of 
which  in  the  latter  year  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Bath  eventually  came  into  existence.  The  first 
movement  was  'founded  on  gifts  by  the  town  of 
Bath,  Steuben  County,  with  subscriptions  taken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Anny  of  the 
Republic,  under  which  construction  began  in 
1877.  In  the  following  year  an  act  was  passed 
transferring  the  Home  to  the  State  and  appro- 
priating money  for  the  cost  of  land  and  bnild- 
mgs  ana  for  maintenance.  The  appropriations 
of  the  State  from  1879  to  1889  amount  to  $1,180,- 
861.  The  average  number  of  members  was  878. 
From  the  farm  there  is  an  income  of  about  $10^- 
OOOi  The  number  of  members  present  at  ta» 
last  annual  inspection  was  1,048. 

Connecticut,  Noroton. — Fitch's  Home  for  Sol- 
diers, as  it  is  called,  had  its  origin  in  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  of  Benjamin  Fitch,  a  citizen  of 
Connecticut,  who  established  it  bv  charter  in 
1863,  the  charter  being  amended  and  acts  passed 
in  1883,  1684,  and  1886,  under  which  the  Home 
finally  came  under  the  control  of  the  States  Hie 
Home  is  on  a  tract  of  14  acres  near  Ktnvton  sta- 
tion, on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  86  miles  east  of  New  Tork  dty. 
It  comprises  6  buildings,  the  main  building  be- 
ing 170  X  40  feet  in  dimensions.  At  the  last  Z9- 
port  Jan.  8, 1889, 169  members  were  present 

Vwmont,  Bennington. — This  Soldi«s'  Home  is 
of  the  summer  hotel  type,  and  was  originally 
the  property  of  tibe  incorporators  of  the  Trenor 
W.  Park  Home  for  Diseased  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. This  property  was  given  Feb.  5, 1887,  to 
the  trustees  of  the  »3ldiers'  Home.  It  is  half  a 
mile  north  of  Bennington,  and  comprises  170 
acres  of  woodland  and  10  under  cultivation,  the 
remainder  of  the  200  acres  being  in  lawn  and 
grass.  There  are  6  buildings,  of  wood  with  slate 
roofs.  On  Jan.  4, 1889,  Uiere  were  41  memben; 
in  September,  65. 

Massaehuaetis,  CKelmi. — This  Home  is  also  of 
the  summer  hotel  type,  being  a  sdngle  building 
330  X  60  feet,  on  a  tract  of  4  acres,  300  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  4  miles  north  of  the  State  House  in 
Boston,  it  is  a  large  building  of  three  stories^ 
with  spacious  verandas  and  porches.  The  libra- 
ry consiste  of  3,600  volumes  with  files  of  98  nevs- 
tHipers.  On  Jan.  7,  1889,  there  were  147  mem- 
bers. The  Massachusetts  Home  was  incorporated 
Ma;r  11,  1677,  but  no  appropriations  were  made 
until  1883,  since  which  time  it  has  cost  the  State 
$105,000. 

Dakota,  Hot  Springs. — During  the  past  year 
legislative  action  was  taken  vitii  a  view  toestab- 
lisniag  a  soldiers'  home  at  Hot  Springs,  Fall 

River  county,  Dakota. 

The  annual  inspection  of  the  StiUe  homes  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Unit«d 
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States  is  made  by  the  assistant  inq>eotor-genend 
of  the  NatioDal  Home,  a  report  of  which  is  made 
to  the  ^Maker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativee, 
The  latest  of  these  reports,  published  by  Gen. 
William  W.  Averill,  V.  S.  A.,  inoludes.  besides  a 
mass  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
homes,  a  list  of  all  members,  their  names,  com- 
[Muiy  and  regiment,  rank,  length  of  service,  na- 
tionality, occupation,  etc.,  present  at  the  last  in- 
spection in  each  of  Uie  Stsie  homes.  It  ^o  in- 
oludes plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings  com- 
prised  m  many  of  the  homes,  nod  the  ^-laws, 
rules  and  regulationa,  and  act  of  inoorporation 
of  each  of  them. 

Homes  for  Ex-Confederate  Soldiers.— Af- 
ter the  civil  war  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  South  naturallr  prevented  the  appropriation 
of  money  or  the  taking  of  efficient  steps  toward 
the  amelioration  of  the  oondition  of  its  veteran 
soldiers ;  but,  as  the  Sonth  began  to  recuperate, 
the  sentiment  in  this  direction  began  to  crystal- 
lize in  some  degree,  and  efforts  were  made  toward 
the  foundation  of  soldiers'  homes.  There  are 
foor  of  these  now  in  the  Southern  States :  R.  E. 
Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  C.  V.,at  Richmond,  Va. ;  one  in 
New  Orleans  containing  30  inmates,  supported 
by  a  State  Expropriation  of  $60,000  a  year ;  one 
in  Austin,  l%xaB,  supported  bypiivate  contribu- 
tions; and  oneatPike8ville,Md.  Individual  States 
have  made  appropriations  for  pendoos  to  their 
disabled  soldiers.  The  only  ex-Confedn«te  home 
of  which  any  particulars  nave  been  obtained  is 
that  first  mentioned,  the  Lee  Camp  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  Richmond.  Lee  Camp  was  organized 
April  18, 188S,  by  88  veteran  Confederate  sol- 
diers, who,  after  perfecting  their  organization, 
appointed  a  committee  to  petition  the  Legida- 
ture  of  Vinrinia  for  a  charter,  in  the  preamble 
of  which,  after  stating  the  purposes  of  the  organi- 
zation, the;r  Mid : 

It  1b  proposed  not  to  prolong  the  snimoutles  en- 
gendered by  the  wu",  but  to  extend  to  our  adveiuriea 
on  all  fitting  oooasions  the  couiteeieB  which  are  always 
proper  between  ■oldiera,  and  which  in  thii  case  »  com- 
mon OBtixensbip  deaiaDds  at  oar  hands.  We  propose 
to  avoid  anything  which  partakes  of  partiaanship  in  re- 
li^n  and  poUtica ;  but  at  the  eazae  time  we  wiU  ren- 
der our  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  the  preeer- 
TatioD  of  order. 

Mainlv  by  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  Rich- 
mond this  Camp  collected,  by  means  of  a  ba- 
zaar, $33,000  for  the  purpose  they  had  in  view, 
which  was  approved  by  Pnil.  Eeamy  Post,  Q.  A. 
R.,  and  f8,0u6  for  the  same  purpose  was  raisoi 
in  the  North  and  West,  while  the  late  Hon.  Will- 
iam W.  Corcoran  sent  to  Ijee  Camp  his  check  for 
$5,000.  Altogether  $63,000  was  collected,  and 
the  Soldiers'  Home  was  founded,  which  undoubt- 
edly  became  the  model  for  the  other  Confeder- 
ate homes  mentioned  above.  The  Richmond 
Home  comprises  attractire  cottages  two  miles 
from  the  city,  on  Grove  road,  in  the  western  snb- 
urbe.  This  Home  generally  contains  12S  inmates, 
with  many  applicants  for  vacancies. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitution 
Hay  23, 1788;  area,  80,670  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  996,677 ;  camtal.  Columbia. 

QoTemmeiit.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Oovemor,  John  P.  Rich- 


ardson, Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 
iam L.  Mauldin;  Secretarv  of  State,  J.  F.  Mar- 
shall; Treasurer,  Isaac  S.  Bambere,  who  died  in 
June  and  woe  succeeded  by  E.  R.  Mclver ;  Comp- 
troller-General, J.  S.  Vemer ;  Attomey-GeneraL 
Joseph  H.  Earle ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, James  H.  Bice ;  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure, A.  P,  Butler  ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Mil- 
ledge  L.  Bonham,  D'Aroy  P.  Duncan,  Eugene  P. 
Jervey ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
W.  D.  Simpson ;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Mc- 
lver and  Samuu  McGowan. 

Flaaiiees.— The  foUowmg  is  a  statement  of 
theState  debt  remaing  unpaid  on  Oct.  81.  Bonds 
Mid  stocks  fundable  by  law  at  60  per  cent,  of 
the  face  value,  principal  $441,639.33,  fundable 
value  $320.814.61 ;  blue  bonds  and  stocks  and 
deficiency  bonds  and  stocks,  $401,8^.45 ;  brown 
consol  bonds  and  stocks,  $6,978,^98 ;  total 
debt.  $6,6064)34.03. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Oct  81,  in- 
cluding $77,120.08  on  hand  at  the  neginning  of 
the  year,  were  $1,286,816.60 ;  the  expendituras 
were  $1,176,678.78,  and  there  remained  on  Oct 
81  a  balance  of  $60,142.83.  The  receipts  from 
tilt)  State  tax  levy  were  $689,309.28 ;  from  the 
phosphate  royalty,  $312,101.06 ;  from  the  Agri- 
cnltnrai  Department  for  fertilizer,  ieea,  et&,  $16,- 
643.49 ;  and  from  the  United  States,  for  rent  and 
damages  to  the  citadel,  77,260.  Among  the  ex- 
penditures were  $66,187.17  for  the  judicial  de- 
partment, $44,600  for  the  State  University,  $76,- 
083.26  for  the  citadel  academy,  $6,266.66  for 
the  State  Penitentiary,  $104,860.74  for  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum;  $14,886  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  Asylum,  $61,001.75  for  completion  of 
State  House.  $48437^forpension8;  $81,160.96 
for  Agricultural  Deputment,  $865,910.04  for  in- 
terest due. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  liable  to 
taxation  in  1889  was  as  follows  ;  Real,  $84,644,- 
621 ;  personal,  $48,682,022  ;  railroad  property, 
$17,348,873 ;  total.  $146,430,016.  The  State  tax 
thereon  was  6^  mills.  For  1868  the  total  valua- 
tion was  $141,086,164. 

Edncation. — For  the  school  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  the  statistics  were  as  follow ;  School  district, 
.606  ;  public  schools,  8,948 ;  white  pupils  enrolle»l, 
80,761;  colored  pupils  enrolled,  104.508;  aver- 
age attendance—white  pupils  69,357,  colored 
pupils  69.803,  pupils  not  classified  7,109,  total 
186.858;  teachers  employed— white  3.52S,  col- 
ored 1,633;  aversee  monthly  salaij— male  teach- 
ers, $36.61 ;  female  teachers  $28.60 ;  number  of 
school-houses,  3,963;  total  expenditures,  $460,- 
484.24 ;  of  which  $3913,332.86  were  paid  for  teach- 
ers' salaries,  and  $10,391.19  for  new  buildings. 
In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  there  was 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  white  pupils 
enrolled  and  a  slight  increase  in  ^e  nnmoer  of 
colored  pupils. 

At  the  State  University  the  total  attendance 
for  the  school  year  188&-'89  was  236.  At  the 
Claflin  Agricultural  College  047  pupils  were  en- 
rolled, of  whom  21  were  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  two 
institutions  for  the  year  was  $65,543.96. 

The  attendance  at  the  South  Carolina  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  the  year  1889  reached  the  un- 
usual number  of  168  pupils,  of  whom  68  were 
State  beneficiaries. 
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CharItle8.~The  number  of  patients  at  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  increased  during  the  fis- 
cal Tear  ending  in  November  from  680  to  722, 
the  largest  number  at  one  time  being  732.  There 
has  be^  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
colored  insane  patients  in  recent  years.  In  No- 
vember, 1878,  there  were  101  colored  patients  in 
the  asylum  and  in  November,  1889,  818,  while 
for  the  white  population  the  increase  was  slight- 
ly over  75  per  cent. 

Penitentiary.— Ou  Oct.  81  there  were  in  con- 
finement at  the  State  Penitentiaij  884  priaon- 
ers — 69  white  and  825  colored.  Of  this  nambo* 
150  were  employed  in  shoe  and  hosiery  contracts 
inside  the  prison,  265  were  at  work  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Canal,  and  there  was  a  daily  average  of 
285  employed  on  the  agricultural  contracts.  The 
year  began  with  an  indebtedness  of  $14,162.49, 
and  the  disbursements  amounted  to  $78,298.32. 
The  earnings  amounted  to  $88,565.33  in  cash, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $1,104.62. 

Phosphate. — During  the  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  212.101  tons  of  phosphate  rock  were  removal 
from  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  against 
190,224  tons  in  the  year  preceding.  The  royalty 
paid  into  the  treasury  was  $312,101.06,  agiuDst 
$186,993.87  in  1888. 

Railroads. — There  are  thirty-four  railroads  in 
the  State,  having  a  total  mileage  on  Jnne  80  of 
2,084  miles,  t^inst  1,914  miles  on  June  80,  1888. 
The  increase  is  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 
There  was  an  increase  over  1888  of  $407,657.46  in 
total  income,  and  $821,827.32  in  expenses.  The 
railroads  paid  during  the  year  in  tues  $221,793 
to  South  Carolina,  $88,111  to  Georgia,  and  $17,- 
981  to  North  Carolina. 

Confederate  Peiulon8.--Under  the  pension 
act  of  1888.  $60,000  was  appropriated  annually 
for  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  their 
widows,  and  provision  was  made  that  pension 
claims  should  oe  passed  upon  by  a  coanty  board 
and  a  State  board  of  pensions.  During  toe  year 
these  boards  passed  upon  2.276  claims,  of  which 
1,949  were  ajiproved— 516  being  soldiers*  claims, 
and  1,434  widows'.  The  amount  paid  out  in 
pensions  was  $45,613.80,  and  for  examining  board 
expenses,  etc.,  $3,966.40.  The  average  amount 
for  each  pensioner  was  slightly  over  $23. 

Decision.  —  The  constitutionality  of  the  act 
of  December,  1888,  validating  the  township 
bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railroads,  which  the  State 
Supreme  Court  had  declared  unconstitutional, 
was  before  the  same  court  this  year,  and  a  deci- 
sion was  rendered  in  favor  of  validity. 

liegislative  Session.  — The  regiilar  annual 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Nov.  26, 
and  was  adjourned  on  Dec.  24.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  legislation  was  a  repeal  of  the  law 
protecting  the  civil  rights  of  the  colored  race, 
which  prohibited  common  carriers,  inn  uid  res- 
taurant keepers, and  managers  of  theatres  or  other 
places  of  amusement  from  discriminating  against 
persons  of  color  in  the  accommodations  or  other- 
wise. This  law  had  been  on  the  statute  books 
more  than  twenty  years.  An  act  relating  to 
State  convicts  forbids  their  employment  in 
phosphate  mining,  and  provides  that  a  farm  or 
farms  shall  be  purchased  out  of  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  State  Penitentiaiy,  on  which 
such  convicts  shall  be  worked.  ProTision  was 
made  for  refunding  at  par  that  part  of  the  State 


debt  known  as  the  "brown  consol  bonds  and 
stocks,"  which  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and 
become  due  in  July,  1893.  The  refunded  debt 
shall  bear  4  per  cent,  interest,  instead  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  shall  not  become  payable  till  IMO. 
Persons  wishing  to  exchange  their  bonds  and 
stocks  for  the  new  issue,  may  present  them  to  the 
State  Treasurer  at  anv  time  before  July,  1^3, 
and  in  addition  to  tne  new  bonds  or  stocks, 
shall  receive  in  cash  the  diflferenoe  of  2  per  cent, 
in  interest  from  the  date  of  surrender  to  July, 
1898.  Aftw  June,  1893,  the  treasurer  mar  aa- 
vertise  and  sell  such  of  the  new  bonds  and  stocks 
as  have  not  been  issued  in  exchange  for  old  ones, 
as  above  provided,  and  from  the  proceeds  shall 
in  July,  1893,  redeem  the  old  bonds  and  stocks 
then  due.  For  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
new  issue,  the  State  binds  itself  to  levy  annually 
a  tax  of  three  mills,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  Legislature  of 
1888  late  in  the  session  passed  a  bill  accepting 
a  devise  under  the  will  of  Thomas  G-.  ClemscHi 
of  814  acres  in  Oconee  Connty,  and  of  certain 
other  property,  on  condition  that  the  State  should 
erect  and  maintain  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college  :  but  the  Governor  did  not  sign  and 
return  the  bill  till  the  opening  of  the  present 
session.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  to  pro- 
vide for  buUding  and  maintaining  the  proposed 
college.  Half  ol  the  land  script  fund  heretofore 
vested  in  the  State  UnivCTsity  was  given  to  the 
new  college  as  a  permanent  fund;  the  annual 
graiit  of  $15,000  from  the  United  States  for 
maintaining  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
was  taken  from  the  State  University  and  given  to 
the  new  college ;  for  building  and  maintenance, 
$40,000  was  appropriated  —  $15,000  from  the 
general  fund^  $10,000  from  the  fertilizer  tax  of 
1889,  and  $16,000  from  the  same  tax  in  189a 
The  trustees  of  the  new  college  were  authorized 
to  use  fifty  State  convicts  on  the  new  building 
paying  otur  for  their  transportation  and  main- 
tenance. An  amendment  to  Article  IV  of  the 
Ccmstitution  to  abolish  the  office  of  ooimty  com> 
missioners  was  proposed,  and  its  submission  to 
the  people  in  1890  was  provided  for.  liie  State 
tax  for  the  year  beginning  in  November  was 
fixed  at  5i  mills.  Other  acts  of  the  session  were 
as  follow: 

Bedninng  the  majdmura  rate  of  interest  that  duy  ba 
lepdly  agreed,  npw  and  ooUeoted  from  10  to  8  per 

cent. 

To  authorize  iaoorponted  townn  of  800  inhabitsnli 
or  more  to  substitute  hard  labor  in  their  streets  ftr 
fine  and  impriaonment  in  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

To  prevent  the  killing  and  destnictum  of  fiah  in 
the  fmh  waters  of  thia  State  by  the  use  of  dynamit^ 
giant  powder,  or  other  explosive  materiaL 

Providing  s  mode  of  asoertuning  the  namea  of 
rcpatered  voters  oonvioted  of  disqualifying  crimw, 
and  requiring  their  names  to  be  erased  from  the  regi^ 
tration  books. 

To  prohiUt  the  aale,  furnishing,  giving,  or  provid- 
ing to  minors  under  eij^^item  ywrSf  of  oiganttw,  lo- 
bwQo  ox  cigarette  paper,  or  any  snbsUtote  therefor. 

CtioDgingthe  names  and  location  of  voting  preoiDCa 
in  the  State. 

Requiring  the  polls  at  all  voting  plaoea  to  be  kept 
open  fVom  seven  o'olook  in  the  fimmoon  till  Ihur 
o'clock  in  tlie  aftemocHi.  [The  boor  for  lAcfiBg  had 
previously  been  six  o'clock.] 

fihanying  the  time  foT  iDeettDR  of  pTDsidentisl  elee^ 
ors  from  the  Ant  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  January  next  after  th^  deetioa. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA,aWestem  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  Not.  8, 1889 ;  area,  76,620  square 
miles;  population  (estimated),  879,000;  capital, 
Pierre. 

GoTernment — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  from  the  date  of  admission :  Gkivenior, 
Arthur  C.  Mellett«,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  J.  H.  Fletcher ;  Secretary  of  State,  A. 
O.  Ringsrud ;  Treasurer,  W.  P.  Smith ;  Auditor, 
L.  C.  Taylor ;  Attorney-General,  Robert  Dollard  ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  G.  L.  Pink- 
ham  ;  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands, 
0.  H.  Parker;  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Dighton  Corson,  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  John  E. 
Bennett. 

The  AdmlMlon  AcL— The  pTOTidons  of  this 
act,  which  received  the  signature  of  President 
Cleveland  on  Feb.  23,  1889,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  South  Dakota,  are  as  follow  :  An  election  shall 
be  held  on  May  14  to  choose  delegates  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  which  shall  meet  at  Sioux 
Falls  on  Julj  4  The  people,  on  May  14.  shall 
aleo  vote  for  or  against  the  Sioux  Falls  Consti- 
tution adopted  in  September,  1885,  and,  if  a  ma- 
jority shall  be  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  its 
provisions  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution, which  shall  be  perfected  by  the  Sioux 
Falls  Convention  in  July,  and  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  Oct.  1.  If 
this  new  Constitution  is  accepted.  South  Dakota 
shall  become  a  State  by  proolaination  of  the 
President.  On  admission  the  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  two  members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  The  State  shall  receive  the  sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township,  or 
sections  in  lieu  thereof,  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  lease  of  which  shall  form  a  permanent 

fnblic-school  fund.  This  fund  shall  also  receive 
per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  the 
PaJeral  Government  from  sales  of  unappropri- 
ated public  lands  within  the  State.  Seventy-two 
sections  of  the  public  lands  are  confirmed  to  the 
State  for  university  purposes.  Fifty  sections  are 
granted  for  public  buildings  at  the  capital,  120,- 
uOQ  acres  for  agricultural  colleges,  40,000  acres 
each  for  the  S^iool  of  Mines,  Reform  School, 
Deaf  md  Dumb  A^lum,  Agricultural  College, 
and  State  University;  80,000  acres  for  nort^ 
schools ;  SO.OOO  acres  aidditional  for  public  build- 
ings at  the  capital,  and  170,000  acres  for  general 
educational  and  charitable  purposes.  All  lands 
and  buildings  thereon  already  set  apart  for  the 
uses  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  are  given 
to  the  State. 

Constltntlon&l  Convention. — In  accordance 
with  the  Admission  act.  Territorial  Governor 
Mellette,  on  April  15,  issued  his  proclamation, 
calling  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  the  South 
Dakota  counties  on  May  14,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  also  to  vote  on  the  cniestlon  whether 
the  Constitution  framed  by  the  Sioux  Falls  Con- 
vention in  September,  1885,  should  be  adopted 
aa  the  basis  for  tiie  Constitution  of  the  proposed 
State  of  South  Dakota.  This  election  rented 
in  the  choice  of  75  delegates,  as  provided  in  the 
Admission  act^  a  large  majority  of  whom  were 
Republicans.  On  the  question  of  adopting  the' 
Sioux  Falls  Constitution,  41,123  votes  were  cast, 
of  which  87,710  were  in  favor  of  the  Constitution 
and  8,418  against  it  The  delegates  met  at  Sioux 


Falls  on  July  4,  and  or^nized  by  choosing  Judge 
A.  J.  Edgerton  as  president  As  the  people  had 
voted  to  adopt  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution  of 
1885,  the  only  duties  of  this  convention,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Admission  act^  were  to  make  such 
changes  only  in  that  Constitution  as  related  to 
the  name  and  boundary  of  the  proposed  State, 
and  to  the  reapportionment  of  legislative  and 
judicial  districts,  and  such  amendments  as  might 
be  necessary  to  complv  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Admission  act,  and  tnen  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Constitution  thus  amended  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  on  Oct.  1.  The  convention 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar 
oommittee  from  the  North  Dakota  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  to  agree  upon  a  division  of  the 
debts  and  property  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  mcorporated 
in  the  Constitution,  such  other  minor  changes  as 
l>ecame  necessary  were  made,  and  the  whole  was 
adopted  as  the  proposed  Constitution  of  South 
Dakota.  The  convention  adjourned  on  Aug.  6. 
fFor  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Sioux  falls 
Constitution  of  1885,  as  incorporated  in  this 
Constitution,  see  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for 
1885,  page  283.)  The  report  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  divide  the  debts  and  property  of  Da- 
kota Territory  provides  that  all  the  public  build- 
ings and  institutions  of  the  Territory,  in  South 
Dakota,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  State 
of  South  D^mta,  which  shall  become  responsible 
for  all  debts,  bonded  or  otherwise,  outstanding 
for  t^eir  construction,  repair,  or  maintenance. 
The  State  of  South  Dakota  shall  pay  to  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  $46,500,  on  account  of  excess 
of  Territorial  appropriations  for  permanent  im- 
provement of  public  institutions  in  South  Da- 
kota, for  one  half  interest  in  the  Territorial  Li- 
brary, etc.  Such  liabilities  of  the  Territory  as 
are  not  above  provided  for  shall  be  shared  equal- 
ly by  the  two  States,  except  that  a  detailed  agree- 
ment is  made  for  adjusting  the  Territorial  ex- 
penses and  receipts  of  the  current  year.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  election  of  a  full  set  of  State 
officers  on  Oct.  1,  the  date  of  the  election  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  for  submitting  independ- 
ently the  articles  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
relating  to  prohibition  and  to  minority  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  question  of  temporary 
location  of  the  State  capital. 

Election. — The  canvass  for  State  officers  be- 
gan immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  A  Republican  State 
Convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Huron  on  Aug. 
28,  at  which  time  the  following  ticket  was  placed 
in  nomination:  For  Governor,  Arthur  C.  Mel- 
lette; Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  H.  Fletcher; 
Secretary  of  State,  A.  O.  Ringsrud ;  Treasurer, 
W.  F.  Smith ;  Audftor,  L.  C.  Taylor ;  Attorney- 
General,  Robert  Dollard ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  6.  L.  Pinfchain ;  Commis- 
sioner of  School  and  Public  Lands,  O.  II.  Park- 
er; Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dighton 
Corson,  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  John  E.  Bennett; 
Members  of  Congress,  0.  S.  Oifford  and  J.  A. 
Pickler.  The  platform  makes  the  following  dec- 
larations upon  local  questions : 

Wg  most  heartily  welcome  to  our  fellowship  the 
people  who  have  come  to  as  from  foreign  lands  to  find 
a  home  In  this  tlio  country  of  their  adoptjoD,  intend- 
ing to  render  due  reHpect  to  its  laws.    We  favor  the 
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etuotment  of  Buob  lam  bs  will  proteot  the  citizen  in 
the  (Vee  exennse  of  fain  right  of  auffroge,  and  will  in- 
Bare  fair  and  honeet  elections  and  equal  and  juat  tua- 
Hod.  of  property.  Becognizinff  the  pemlciouB  influ- 
eooea  ofthe  tnme  of  intoxicatmg  liquors  upon  every 
lneereBt<^onreoiiunoDweaUh,  we  favor  natumal  and 
State  probit^tion  of  snob  traffic  and  the  adoption  of 
the  article  of  our  Constitution  relating  thereto  and 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will 
make  the  same  effective.  The  great  agricultural  in- 
teresta  of  Dakota  deoiand  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected, fostered,  and  guarded  with  jealous  oare,  and 
such  laws  enaoted  aa  will  insure  equitable  rates^  of 
traneportation,  aUowing  no  oniaBt  diaaiimina^n 
aguDBt  BeotioQB  or  tndinduaU ;  tfiat  we  ftror  the  im- 
provement of  the  great  waterways  of  the  Northwest 
so  aa  to  bring  close  competition  in  the  cartying  trades. 
We  favor  a  warehooae  law  which  will  ^ve  everv 
flunwr  a  fno  market  for  hia  produoe  and  which  wiU 
not  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  aay  elevator  or  rwlroad 
oomblustion.  We  advise  and  urge  prompt  and  liberal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  nation  toward  the 
eatatdiahment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion. For  auoh  portions  of  our  State  as  would  do 
benefited  thereby,  we  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  labor  and  statiatios.  We  abo  fkvor  prohi- 
bition of  the  employment  of  dilldnn  under  aixteea 
years  of  atjie  in  nunes,  shops,  and  Aotoiiea.  We  ft  vor 
the  election  of  nulroad  commissioners  and  giving 
them  ample  authority  for  protection  of  the  people 
against  exorbitant  rates  and  uxgust  discrimination. 
W«  view  with  alarm  the  dangerous  encroachment  of 
Uie  numerous  trusts  forming  all  over  our  land,  and 
demand  the  enaotment  of  stnngent  laws  declaring  the 
formation  of  all  trusts  and  combinations  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  oontrolting  or  enhancing  the  prioe  of  any  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  unlawful. 

On  Sept.  5  the  Democrats  met  in  State  con- 
vention at  Huron  and  nominated  tlie  following 
ticket:  For  Oovemor,  P.  F.  McClnre;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, A.  W.  Pratt ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Otto  Peemiller ;  Auditor,  J.  B.  Horton  ;  Treas- 
urer, A.  D.  Hill ;  Attorney-General,  R.  P.  Fel- 
lows ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  G. 
H.  MoFarland ;  Commissioner  of  School  and 
Public  Lauds,  H.  S.  Volkman ;  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Onuit,  H.  McLaughlin,  C.  H.  Wimor, 
S.  B.  Van  Buskirk ;  Members  of  Congress.  L. 
Q.  Jeffries  and  S.  M.  Booth.  The  nsolutions 
adopted  include  the  following :  , 

We  are  opposed  to  constitutional  prohibition,  now 
demanded  by  the  Sepublican  party  of  South  Dakota, 
and  &vor  In  its  stead  a  well-regulated  lioenaB  law, 
which  is  accepted  by  die  Demooreoy  of  the  oouottv 
as  the  best  method  of  controlling  the  traffic  in  intoz^- 
oating  liquors  and  lessening  the  evils  of  intetnper> 
anoe.  We  declare  in  t&vor  of  minority  representation 
and  urge  the  foir-minded  tax  payers  to  support  the 
article  of  our  Constitution  relating  thereto  as  a  partia] 
protection  against  the  evils  of  vioious  lefislation.  We 
arrugD  the  Republican  party  of  South  Dakota  for 
eztravamneo  and  mismanagement  in  oonduoting  the 
afflin  OTthe  Territorial  govemmeot. 

There  was  no  ProhibltfoO*  ticket  in  the  fleld. 

At  the  election  on  Oct.  1  all  the  Republican  can- 
didates received  large  majorities.  For  Governor 
the  vote  was:  Mellette,  S3.964;  McClure,  2S,- 
840.  For  Lieutenant-Governor — Fletcher,  54,- 
711 :  Pratt,  32,946  ;  For  Members  of  Congress— 
Gifford,  54,983 ;  Pickler,  64,105  ;  Jeffries,  33,339 ; 
Booth.  32,535.  Members  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture were  elected  as  follow :  Senate — Republi- 
cans 87.  Democrats  ^  Independents  4;  House — 
Republicans  104,  Democrate  IS,  Independents  7. 
On  the  question  of  adopting  the  Constitution,  as 
pwfeoted  by  the  Sioux  Fatu  Convention  in  July, 


the  vote  was :  Yeas.  70,181 ;  nays,  8,267.  On  the 
two  constitutional  propositions  submitted  inde- 
pendently to  the  popular  vote,  the  article  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  40,234  yeas 
to  84,510  nays,  and  the  article  providing  for  mi- 
nority representation  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
34,661  yeas  to  46;300  nays.  For  temporary  loca- 
tion of  the  State  capital,  the  city  of  Pierre  had 
29.366  votes;  Huron,  15,647 ;  Walertown,  12,012; 
Sioux  Falls,  11,888;  MitoheU.  7,798;  Chamberlain. 
2,431.  Pierre  was  therefore  selected.  A  similar 
vote  taken  in  1885  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Huron  by  the  following  vote:  Huron,  12,695; 
Pierre,  10,574 ;  Chamberlain,  8,232 ;  Sioux  Falls, 
8.338 ;  Alexandria,  1,374.  The  result  of  thi?  elec- 
tion was  officially  communicated  to  President 
Harrison,  and  on  Nov,  8  he  issued  his  proclama- 
tion admitting  South  D^ota  to  the  Union. 

Lwialatlre  Session.— On  assuming  his  of- 
fice. Gov.  Mellette  issued  his  proclamation,  con- 
vening the  first  State  Legislature  at  Pierre  on 
Oct.  15.  Its  first  duty  was  to  elect  two  United 
States  Senators  to  represent  the  new  State.  In 
the  Republican  caucus,  Richard  F.  Pettigrew 
and  Gideon  C.  Hoody  were  chosen.  The  Dono- 
cratio  caucus  nomhiated  Bartlett  Tripp  and  M. 
H.  Day.  In  the  Legislature  on  Oct.  17  the  Be> 
publican  candidates  were  elected  by  the  following 
votes :  Senate — Pettigrew  41,  Tripp  4 ;  House — 
Pettigrew  108,  Tripp  14 ;  Senate— Moody  41,  Day 
4;  House— Moody  107.  Dav  14.  The  ^d^^^ 
ture  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Jan.  7,  iSOu 

Finances.— The  flnanci&l  condUicHi  of  the 
new  State  is  aet  forth  by  the  OoTemor  in  his 
first  mesaage  in  January,  1690,  as  follows : 

At  the  date  of  adndsaim  the  bonded  debt  uanmeS 
by  South  -Dakota  was  1710,800,  at  which  atnonnt 
$116,600  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
(125,000  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  «817,100  at  4W 

rr  oent. ,  and  the  remainder,  (15S,mK>,  at  the  rate  « 
per  oent.  [All  these  bonds  were  issued  for  build- 
ing  public  institutions  within  the  limits  of  tbe  State.] 
There  was  also  ontatandtng  Nov.  4,  an  indebtedneai 
of  the  Territorr  to  the  amount  of  (160,000  evideooed 
by  three  Am<un«  warrants,  ot  wbieh  South  Dakota 
owes  976,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made 
by  the  joint  oommission  of  the  Conatitotional  Con- 
vention, South  Dakota  must  also  pay  North  Dakota 
t46,600  on  acoount  of  the  diflferenoe  in  adjostmsnt 
of  aooouuts  np  to  March  8,  1B69 ;  since  that  date 
South  Dakota  has  overdrawn  its  aooonnt,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  South  Dakota  will  have  to  pay,  on 
ftnal  setUement  of  these  three  items,  (160,000,  mak- 
ini^  the  total  indebtedness  at  the  date  of  admission 
(860,200.  The  balance  belonging;  to  South  Dakota, 
received  by  the  State  Treaaurer  fram  the  retuing  Ter- 
ritorial Treasurer  waa  (84.141.68,  of  whioh  (88,407.70 
was  in  bond  fbnds  and  not  available  ftnr  the  ftenenl 
puipOMe  of  the  Qovamment,  and  (48,084.88  In  gui- 
eraf  fund,  bood-hitereBt  flmi,  and  Btocdt-indeauii^ 
flud. 

The  Tenitorial  Auditor  has  estimated  the  total  ra- 
ceipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  be  (885,829.88, 
and  the  neoessary  expenditures  to  be  (608,888.50, 
leaving  a  defidency  for  the  year  of  (173,906,83.  By 
the  State  Conatitutton,  whioh  we  have  adopted,  the 
total  tax  levy  for  ordituoy  purpoaea  ia  limitaa  to  two 
mills. 

The  indebtedness  that  Uie  State  may  create  is 
very  limited,  under  the  Constitution.  The  Lec- 
islature  may  provide  for  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
cover  the  Territorial  indebtedness  assumed  by 
the  State,  and  may  further  increase  this  indebt- 
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«dness  to  $100,000,  and  here  the  power  of  the 
Legislatare  to  create  indebtedness  ceases. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  counties  of 
South  Dakota  for  purposes  of  taxation  in  1880 
was  197,943,440.60.  There  assessed  12,610,- 
040-9  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $61,475,568.50; 
101,557  horses,  valued  at  $7,631,228 ;  7,480  mules, 
valued  at  $319,611 ;  448^34  cattle,  valued  at  $4,- 
734,618.50;  134,823  sheep,  valued  at  $164,175.60; 
and  309,194  swine,  valued  at  $484,117.60. 

Affrlenltnre. — The  following  are  the  ofBeial 
figures  showing  the  acreage  and  yield  of  farm 

groducts  in  South  Dakota  for  1889 :  Wheat,  3,- 
18.736,  acres,  17,387,382  bushels;  oats,  671,839 
acres,  11,638,615  bushels  ;  com,  784,655  acres, 
21,821,898  bushels ;  barley  127,338  acres,  1.694,- 
876  bushels ;  rye,  16,687  acres,  266,630  bushels  ; 
buckwheat,  2,838  acres,  29,667  bushels ;  potatoes, 
30,587  acres,  2,687.132  busbeU  ;  flax,  846,808 
■ores,  fl,7H376  bushels. 

ladiaa  BeserTrntlens.— Early  in  August,  a 
commission  appointed  by  Congress  to  treat  with 
the  Sioux  Inuans  obtained  their  agreement  to 
the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  their  lands, 
which  will  open  to  settlement  about  11,000,000 
acres  of  fine  farming  land  embraced  between 
American  and  Medicine  creeks  on  the  east  and 
Cheyenne  and  White  rivers  on  the  west  side  of 
Missouri  river,  tocether  with  all  that  portion  of 
the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  lying  south  of  the 
fortv-sixth  parallel  and  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  third  meridian.  Late  in  December  a 
similar  commission  to  treat  with  the  Sisseton 
Indians  obtained  the  assent  of  the  tribe  to  a 
cession  of  about  1,000,000  acrga  north  of  the 
city  of  WatertowiL 

SPAINj^constitntlonal  monarchy  in  southern 
Europe.  The  present  King  is  Alfonso  XIII,  in- 
fuit  son  of  Alfonso  XII,  and  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Christine  of  Austria,  bom  May  17,  1886. 
During  his  minority  his  mother  reigns  as  Queen- 
Regent.  The  legulative  power  is  exercised  by 
the  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  having  the 
maximum  nnmber  of  ISO  members,  comprising 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  grandees  of  Spain, 
certain  functionaries,  and  1^  nominated  Sena- 
tors, and  a  Chamber  of  4^  Deputies  elected  for 
five  fears  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,- 
000  inhabitants,  oy  electoral  colleges.  The  last 
general  election  was  held  in  1886.  The  ministry 
constituted  on  June  14, 1888,  is  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,'P.  Mateo  Sagasta ;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  de  Vega  de  Armijo ; 
Minister  of  Oraoe  and  Justice,  J.  Canalejas; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Rodriguez  Arias; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Venancio  Gonzuez ;  Minis- 
ter of  War,  Gen.  J.  Chinchilla;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  T.  Ruiz  Capdep6n ;  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  M.  Beoerra. 

Area  ud  PopnlatioD.— The  area  of  Spain 
is  504,661  square  kilometres.  The  population  at 
the  end  of  1887  was  17,550,246,  compared  with 
16,684,845  in  1877.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
cipal'cities  in  1887  was  as  follows:  Madrid, 472,- 
338 ;  Bart;elona,  272,481 ;  Valencia,  170,768  ;  Se- 
villa,  148,182  ;  Malaga,  184,016. 

Finances.— The  revenues  of  the  Government 
have  declined  under  the  present  system  <^  tariff 
and  taxation,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  has 
not  been  able  to  develajp  new  resonrcea  There 
has  always  been  a  defloit,  and  in  years  when  the 


budget  has  been  made  apparently  to  balance,  it 
has  only  been  done  by  extraordinary  remedies, 
such  as  the  issue  of  new  loans,  the  'increase  of 
the  floating  debt ;  the  postponement  of  import 
tant  obligations ;  or  the  sale  of  Government  pos- 
sessions. In  1889  all  the  extraordinary  resources 
had  been  exhausted,  and  the  foreign  money 
markets  were  not  open  for  a  new  Spanish  loan. 
In  1888-'89  the  minister  expected  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue of  851,667.082  pesetas  with  the  aid^  of  new 
taxes,  but  the  financial  expedients  were  a  failure, 
and  only  710,608,826  pesetas  were  collected.  The 
disbursements,  estimated  at  849,823,085  pesetas, 
were  reduced  to  813,258,733  pesetas,  and  still  the 
estimated  surplus  of  2,848,947  pesetas  was  con- 
verted into  a  deficit  of  102,656,397  pesetas.  For 
1890-'01  a  revenue  is  expected  of  803,840,377 
pesetas,  nearly  balanced  by  808,383,691  pesetas 
of  expenditures.  The  floating  debt  on  Aug.  1, 
1889,  amounted  to  167,670,000  pesetas.  The 
paper  currency  in  circulation  was  738,000,000 
pesetas,  in  amount. 

The  AnuT. — The  strength  of  the  standing 
army  is  fixed  for  the  finaocial  year  1880-'00  as 
follows  :  Spain,  02,082  men ;  Culia,  10.571 :  Porto 
Rico,  8,168 ;  Philippine  Islands,  0,214.  A  new 
territorial  division  was  made  in  1880.  The 
country  is  divided  into  68  districts,  each  of 
which  18  expected  to  raise,  in  case  of  war,  an  en- 
tire reserve  regiment  of  infantry  of  three  bat- 
talions. In  case  of  mobilization  two  of  the  bat- 
talions, consisting  solely  of  trained  reservists, 
will  be  placed  under  arms  immediately.  The 
third  battalion  can  also  be  called  out,  out  can 
not  at  once  take  the  field,  since  it  consists  of  nu- 
merous ontrainedmen  in  additi<»i  to  the  remain- 
ing trained  reservists.  The  number  of  depot 
battalions  is  reduced  from  140  to  88.  The  Sran- 
ish  infuntry  on  mobilization  will  consist  of  60 
regiments  of  the  line ;  68  reserve  regiments  of  3 
battalions  each ;  68  additional  Teeenre  battolioDS, 
and  68  depot  battalions. 

The  NaT/.— The  war  navr  in  1889  comprised 
28  Tessels  m  conunission,  viz. :  2  armored  frig^ 
ates,  0  cruisers,  4  avisos,  6  gunboats,  and  1  tor- 
pedo-catcher. There  were  1  armored  frigate,  8 
^nboats,  8  torpedo-boats,  and  40  other  vessels 
in  reserve,  besides  6  other  torpedo-boats  and  20 
miBcellaneous  vessels.  An  armor-clad  frigate 
was  not  yet  fitted  with  its  armament,  and  2 
deck-protected  cruisers,  8  cruisers  of  tiie  first 
class,  and  6  of  the  second  class  were  in  wious 
stages  of  constmotion.  The  Queen- Regent 
signed  a  decree  in  October,  1887,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  6  battle-ships  of  7,000  tons  each, 
and  24  torpedo-boats.  The  fleet  was  manned  in 
1889  by  673  officers  and  14,000  sailors,  besides 
the  marine  infantry,  (insisting  of  876  officers 
and  7,088  men,  the  arsenal  guards,  engineers, 
mechanics,  etc 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1887  was  81 1.311,708  pesetas,  and  of  the  exports 
722,181,792  pesetas.   The  values  of  the  chief  im- 

gorts  in  pesetas  were  as  follow :  Cereals  and 
our,  88,088,861 ;  cotton  and  ootton  goods,  76,- 
368,720;  spirits,  45,038,994;  timber,  ^,800318 ; 
tobacco,  80,286,040;  flsfa,  39,811,117:  sugar,  29,- 
748,228;  coal  and  coke,  25,671,514;  wool  and 
woolen  goods,  24,08^60  ;  machinerr,  20,186,- 
068 ;  hides,  etc^  19,880,7^ ;  flax  and  hemp,  17,- 
786,878;  cattle,  17,187,700;  iron,  and  manufact- 
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nres  thereof,  16,980,935 ;  chemicals,  15,812,920 ; 
silk  goods,  14,880,332 ;  cocoa,  13.627,361 ;  other 
articles,  290,436,893;  total,  811,211,708. 

The  following  are  the  values  in  pesetas,  of  the 
largest  exports  in  1887:  Wine,  281,810,384;  min- 
ei^s,  86,684,168;  frnita,  68,688^5;  metals,  41,- 
496,384;  cork,  16,768,651 ;  wool,  14,122.984;  cat- 
tle, 12,487,777:  oil,  9,698,414;  other  articles, 
196,464,910;  total,  723,181,793. 

The. imports  from  France  were  234,746,818 
pesetas;  exports  to  France,  308,918,783  pesetas; 
imports  from  England.  114,023,782  pesetas;  ex- 
ports to  Snglatid,  184.668,^  pesetas;  imports 
from  NortbandSoath  Amerioa,179,494^48  pese- 
tas; exports  to  America,  186,298,847  pesetas; 
imports  from  Germany,  83,902,424  pesetas ;  ex- 
ports to  dermany,  9,596,300  pesetas;  imports 
from  Belgium,  24,885,746  pesetas;  exports  to 
Belgium,  12,264,490  pesetas ;  imports  from  Rus- 
sia, 40,736,717  pesetas;  exports  to  Russia,  662,- 
7^  pesetas;  importsfrom  Italy,  16,591,363  pese- 
tas; exports  to  Italy,  12,265,415  pesetas ;  imports 
from  Sweden  and  Norway,  81,855,767  pesetas; 
exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  1,478,212  pese- 
tas; imports  from  Portugal,  6,746,886  pesetas; 
exports  to  Portugal,  2,177,190  pesetas;  imports 
from  Turkey,  8,^8,045  pesetas ;  exports  to  Tur- 
key, 150,459  pesetas;  imports  from  Asia  and 
AustnOasia,  88,043,149  pesetas;  exerts  to  Asia 
and  Australasia,  4,694,958  pesetas ;  imports  from 
Africa,  21,544,758  pesetas;  exports  to  Africa, 
9.428,963  pesetas]  imports  from  Spanish  colo- 
nies, 16,631,039  pesetas;  exports  to  Spanish  colo- 
nies. 80,102,065  pesetas. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  wines  in  1887  were  ia 
quantitv  183,817,756  gallons,  of  which  146,000,- 
000  gallons  went  to  France,  and  onlv  5,450,000 
gallons  to  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  tne  mixture 
of  Italian  with  Spanish  wines,  the  French  cus- 
tom-house officials  raised  difficulties  in  1888  and 
1889  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  wines  from 
Spain,  as  mfierential  duties  are  charged  on  Ital- 
ian goods.  The  export  of  iron  ore  m  1887  was 
46,941,414  pesetas  m  value ;  of  copper  ore,  30,- 
672,040  pesetas. 

RallrowlB  and  Mtllg.— There  were  9,470 
kUoraetrea  of  railroads  in  operation  on  Jan.  1, 
1^8,  and  2,000  kilometres  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction or  projected.  The  railroads  have  been 
built  by  private  companies,  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
ventions or  guarantee  from  the  Government. 

The  number  of  domestic  letters  carried  in  the 
mails  in  1887  was  90,637,453;  of  postal-cards. 
842,103  ;  of  circulars  and  samples,  10,580,254 ;  of 
registered  letters,  1,358,434.  In  the  international 
service  the  number  of  letters  was  11,990,397 ;  of 
postal-cards,  39,468 ;  of  circulars  and  samples, 
7,935,130;  of  registered  letters,  765.512.  The 
postal  expenses  were  14,420,994  pesetas. 

The  Philippine  Islands.— The  budget  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  1888  shows  a  revenue 
of  9,837,8^  pesos  and  9,956,104  pesos  of  expendi- 
tures. The  valne  of  the  imports  in  1887  was 
17,530,296  pesos;  of  the  exports,  25,264,140  pe- 
sos. The  export  of  Manila  hemp  amounted  to 
$5,460,454;  of  sugar,  $7,995,726:  of  cheroots 
and  toba(x»,  $3,024,767;  of  coffee,  $2,093,518. 
The  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  that  were 
conceded  to  Spain  in  1685  are  all  those  that  lie 
between  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the  east  and 
the  isUnds  of  Borneo  and  Aragn& 


Politioa  and  Legislation.  —  The  Liberal 

Premier,  whose  policy  of  tolerance  and  liberty 
has  rendered  powerless  the  revolntionary  B«pub- 
lioans  who  follow  the  diieotions  of  Zmilla  and 
won  the  partial  support  or  benevolent  neutrality 
of  the  moderate  Republicans,  and  whom  the 
Conservatives  have  been  unable  to  nwtet,  not- 
withstanding the  disordered  state  of  tne  public 
finances  and  the  commercial  and  agriculture 
depression,  had  to  contend  in  18^  chiefly  with 
dissentients  in  his  own  party.  The  motive  of 
their  secession,  or  "  conspiracy,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  personal  rather  than  political,  and  arose 
from  rivalries  among  the  Wlers  of  the  Liberal 
factions  and  quarrels  over  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  There  were  grounds  enough  for  at- 
tacking the  Government  m  the  confusion  of  the 
finances,  the  immorality  of  the  officials,  who 
were  proved  to  have  embezzled  nearly  8,000,000 
pesetu  of  public  money  in  1888,  tha  inefficienoj 
and  oomiption  of  the.  judicial  administration, 
the  prevalence  of  crime,  the  oorrupt  and  oppress- 
ive government  of  Cuba,  and  the  disorganization 
of  the  provincial  administration ;  but  these  evils 
could  oe  treated  as  chronic,  and  the  Cabinet 
could  claim  to  be  more  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
core  them  than  its  predecessors.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  Government  had  to  face  a 
revolt  of  the  wine-merchants  and  exporters  of 
Valencia  and  other  cities  against  the  duty  laid 
on  spirits  by  the  law  of  June  26. 1888.  'Ther 
said  it  would  ruin  the  export  trade  in  fortified 
wines  with  South  America,  England,  and  other 
countries,  and  actually  closed  their  busine^ 
throwing  out  of,  employment  all  the  laborers  de- 
pendent on  it,  by  way  of  protest.  The  Govern- 
ment yielded,  and  before  summer  introdnoed  a 
revised  law.  There  was  an  alarming  series  of 
bomb  explosions  in  January  and  the  succeeding 
months.  A  gunpowder  petard  that  was  discov- 
ered in  the  mink  of  Spain,  just  ready  to  explode, 
had  been  prepared  by  a  skillful  and  experienced 
hand.  One  exploded  in  the  oflBce  of  the  "  Im- 
parcial"  newsptmer,  one  in  the  Royal  Palace,  one 
m  the  street  where  the  Queen  had  just  passed 
by,  and  one  in  the  Minisuy  of  the  Interior.  In 
April  a  petard  destroyed  the  altar  during  eerv- 
ioe  in  the  cathedral  of  V^eneia.  An  order  foi^ 
bidding  officers  of  the  army  to  write  for  the 
public  press  was  defended  by  Castelar,  but  was 
so  criticised  as  an  invasion  of  the  personal  lib- 
erty of  the  soldiers  that  the  Minister  of  War 
promised  that  it  should  not  be  too  strictly  en- 
loroed.  A  motion  made  in  the  Senate  on  Febb 
6  to  increase  the  duties  on  grain,  cattle,  and  pe- 
troleum was  supported  not  alone  by  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Protectionist  followers  of  Gamazo. 
but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  ministerial 
Senators  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Martinez  Cam- 

nand  the  Duke  of  Tetuan.  The  Democratic 
t,  led  by  Martos,  President  of  iJie  Cumber, 
and  ex-Minister  Moret,  protested  against  the  de- 
lay in  introducing  the  bill  to  establish  universal 
suffrage,  and  accused  Sagasta  of  imperiling  the 
passage  of  the  measure  within  the  legislative 
period,  even  if  he  intended  to  redeem  his  prom- 
ise in  regard  to  the  measure.  Congress  approved 
tlui  military  reforms  proposed  the  uorem- 
ment.  The  civil  code  t^t  had  been  elaborated 
by  Alonso  Hartinu  was  adopted,  and  his  crimi- 
lud  code  passed  through  the  preluninary  stages 
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of  debate.  The  Gonserratives  interpellated  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  corruption 
and  misgoTemment  of  the  civil  authorities  of 
Madrid  and  other  cities  and  their  falsification  of 
the  electoral  lists.  Obstruction  in  the  Chamber  by 
the  Democrats  and  the  Conservatives,  the  frtends 
and  the  enemies  of  universal  suffrage,  leagued 
together,  led  to  violent  and  disorderly  scenes. 
Martos,  who  seemed  to  favor  the  obstnictionista, 
drew  upon  himself  a  vote  of  censure  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  openly  taking  ground  against  the 
ministry  on  economical  questions  as  the  leader 
of  a  strong  group  of  dissentient  Liberals,  includ- 
ing Oamaso,  Gen.  Cassola,  the  Duke  Tetuan, 
Gen.  Lopez  Dominguez,  and  Romero  Robledo, 
who  called  for  the  taxation  of  capital  and  in- 
comes. An  income-tax  of  only  one  per  cent, 
tiiat  was  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
had  caused  an  outcry  among  the  commercial  and 
property-owning  class,  which  feared  it  would 
soon  be  followed  b^  greater  demuids.  The  ma- 
jority demanded  his  rengnation  when,  with  his 
supporters,  he  declined  to  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment against  Seflor  Villaverde's  proposition  in 
behalf  of  the  Conservative  opposition  to  raise 
the  duties  on  cereals,  and  aftfu*  a  riotous  session 
on  May  23  the  Queen  signed  a  decree  of  adjourn- 
ment. Subsequently  the  Government  declared 
the  session  closed,  in  order  to  prevent  Martos 
from  again  taking  the  chair,  and  when  the  Con- 
gress was  reassembled  for  a  new  session  on  June 
14  Alonso  Martinez  was  elected  president  by  the 
ministerial  majority.  The  Cortes  closed  their 
session  on  July  18  without  enacting  universal 
suffrage,  or  reducing  the  land  and  cattle  tax,  or 
carrying  out  other  important  particulars  of  the 
ministerial  programme,  or  even  votinr  the  budget 
for  1889-'90  and  the  colonial  budget  Later  in 
the  year  Seflor  Sagasta  came  to  an  understand- 
ing with  several  ot  the  dissident  leaders,  Seflor 
Martos  alone  manifesting  an  irreconcilable  dis- 
position. The  revolution  in  Brazil  produced 
fresh  activity  among  the  Spanish  Republicans, 
especially  the  'Federalists.  The  Cortes  met  again 
on  Oct.  39  to  vote  the  budget  and  discuss  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  other  legislative  projects  that 
have  beeu  deferred  to  t^e  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lative period. 

STANLEY,  HGNRT  HOBTON,  an  Ameri- 
can explorer,  born  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  1840. 
His  name  was  originally  John  Rowlands.  When 
three  years  old  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  poor- 
honse  at  St  Asaph,  where  he  made  such  progress 
in  the  school  that  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher 
of  other  children  at  Mold,  Flintshire,  when  he 
went  away  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Two  years 
later  he  sailed  as  caMn-boy  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  and  in  that  city  he 
found  a  friend  in  a  merchant,  who  adopted  him 
and  gave  him  his  own  name,  but  died,  leaving 
no  will.  Young  Stanley,  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, went  to  California,  where  he  sought  his 
fortune  in  the  gold  mines.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  subse- 
quently took  service  in  the  United  States  navy, 
becoming  acting  ensign  on  the  ironclad  "  Ticon- 
deroga,"  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  writing  a  series  of 
letters  from  Crete  uid  Asia  Minor.  When  the 
Bnglish  expedition  was  sent  against  King  Theo- 


dore of  Abyssinia  in  1867,  be  accompanied  it  as 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  "  Herald."  He 
made  his  reputation  as  a  correspondent  by  send- 
ing an  account  of  Lord  Napier^s  victory  to  Lon- 
don before  the  offidal  dispatches  amved.  la 
1668  he  went  to  Spain  to  report  the  Cariist  war 
for  the  same  paper.  He  was  called  away  from 
there  in  Oetooer,  1869,  to  go  in  search'of  Dr. 
David  Livingstone  in  Africa,  from  whom  no 
news  had  been  received  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  been  killed, 
but  whom  James  G.  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the 
"Herald,"  believed  to  be  still  alive.  When  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  on  a  telegraphic  summons  "  on 
important  business,"  he  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Bennett  to  act  according  to  his  own  plans  and 
to  do  what  he  thought  oest,  but  to  "  find  Liv- 
ingstone." He  first  went  to  Egypt  and  reported 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  then  visited  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem,  crossed  Russian  ter- 
ritory Into  Perda,  made  his  way  into  India  by 
that  route,  and  on  Oct  13,  1870,  set  sail  from 
Bombay  in  one  of  the  steamers  plying  between  . 
that  place  and  Zanzilw,  which  he  reached  early 
in  January,  1871.  He  organized  a  large  expedi- 
tion of  193  men,  which  he  sent  off  in  five  parties, 
the  first  of  which  went  inland  by  one  of  the 
Arab  trade  routes  on  Feb.  18, 1871.  He  accom- 
panied the  hindmost  caravan,  leaving  the  coast 
on  March  21.  His  objective  point  was  (Tjiji. 
For  the  first  month  he  could  only  make  his  way 
through  the  tropical  forest  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  a  day.  He  experienced  innumerable  diffi- 
culties not  only  with  insubordinate  carriers  and 
native  followers,  but  from  the  English  and 
Scotch  assistants  that  he  had  engaged.  In  the 
middle  of  April  he  learned  from  an  Arab  trader 
that  he  met  that  Livingstone  was  indeed  alive 
and  was  at  Ujiji  when  the  Arab  left  When  he 
reached  Unyainyembe  in  June  he  had  accom- 
plished half  his  journey,  but  was  rendered  almost 
helpless  by  swamp  fever.  Moreover,  a  war  be- 
tween the  tribes  beyond  made  it  dangerous  to 
proceed,  and  therefore  he  halted  at  that  place 
for  nearly  three  months.  While  there  he  beard 
iwain  that  Ijivingstone  was  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
^uuigayika,  the  headquarters  in  the  interior  of 
the  Arab  slave  and  ivory  trade.  Pushing  on 
again  at  the  end  of  August,  he  met  with  fewer 
natural  obstacles  in  completing  the  remaining 
400  milfts  of  his  journey,  passing  through  a  fer- 
tile and  well-peopled  country,  where  every  local 
chief  extorted  tnbute  for  the  privilege  of  peso- 
ing  through  his  narrow  dominions.  On  Nov. 
10,  1871,  he  came  to  Ujiji.  His  people  fired  a 
salute  with  their  rifies  and  marched  into  the 
place  with  the  American  colors  flying.  Living- 
stone's followers  came  out  and  conducted  the 
leader  of  the  search  expedition  to  the  house  of 
the  veteran  Scotch  missionary  and  explorer,  who 
advanced  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  young  Amer^ 
loan.  Dr.  Livingstone  would  not  return  to  civ- 
ilization until  he  bad  completed  the  explora- 
tions that  he  had  undertaken.  The  two  travel- 
ers passed  four  months  tocether,  and  then  Stan- 
ley returned  to  the  coast,  t}eing  accompanied  as 
far  as  Unyamyembe,  where  there  were  stores 
waiting  for  them  both.  He  was  impeded  on 
his  return  journey  by  inundations,  but  made  the 
best  progress  that  he  could,  and  arriveil  at  the 
town  of  Zanzibar  in  May,  1873.   Inhere  he  found 
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the  expedition  of  the  British  Geographical  So- 
ciety on  the  point  of  setting  out  in  search  of 
LivmgBtone.  This  was  giren  np  when  the  mem- 
bers earned  of  the  success  of  Stanlev,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  perished ;  but  suDsequently 
Lieutenant  Vemey  L,  Cameron  undertook  a  lour- 
ney  of  exploration  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Before  leaving  Zanzibar  Stanley  fitted  out  a  cara- 
van, which  brought  fresh  stores  and  equipments 
for  Dr.  Livingstone's  proposed  exploratory  jour- 
ney. When  it  arrived  at  Ujiji  at  the  end  of  five 
months  the  pioneer  explorer  set  out  on  his  last 
trip,  dying  oi  dysenten-,  which  attacked  him  W 
reason  of  the  unhealthfiil  condition  of  the  flooded 
country,  on  May  1,  1678,  before  be  bad  finished 
his  chosen  task.  Stanley  reached  England  in 
July,  1873,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  travels  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Au- 
gust. He  received  marks  and  testinumials  of 
honor  and  admiration  from  every  source.  In 
the  November  following  he  brought  out  his 
book,  giving  a  narrative  of  his  wanderings  un- 
der the  title  of  "  How  I  found  Livingstone." 

In  1874  he  set  out  on  his  second  and  most 
famous  African  expedition  in  the  commission  of 
the  New  York  "  Herald "  and  the  London 
"  Daily  Telegraph."  He  intended  to  explore  the 
lake  rwion,  to  seek  out  Livingstone  agun,  to  ex- 
plore rae  mysterious  river  Lualaba  that  Living- 
stone supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Nile, 
and  if,  as  Cameron  and  others  supposed,  it  was 
the  Congo,  to  follow  it  down  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  He  learned  at  Zanzibar,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  the  autumn  of  1874,  that  Livingstone 
had  died  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Bangweola  All 
the  other  parts  of  his  task  he  aooompli^ed  in 
the  most  fruitful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
rapid  journey  that  had  ever  been  made  by  an 
African  explorer.  Directing^  his  course  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  he  reached  it  in  February,  1875, 
having  met  with  trying  hardships  of  many  kinds 
and  engaged  in  deadly  encounters  with  the  na- 
tive tribes  that  attempted  to  block  his  progress. 
Out  of  800  followers  who  set  out  with  mm  from 
Zanzibar  he  lost  104  by  death  or  desertion.  He 
was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  Victoria 
lake,  which  he  found  to  be  a  much  more  impor- 
tant body  of  water  than  bad  ever  been  supp<»ed, 
in  fact,  tne  largest  fresh-water  lake  on  the  globe, 
with  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles  and  a  shore 
line  of  1,000  miles.  On  his  way  from  Ugogo  to 
tiie  lake  he  discovered  the  Shimeeyu  river,  which 
he  took  to  be  the  most  remote  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  on  his  voyage  around  the  lake  he  came  upon 
Speke's  Kitanguld  river,  which  he  rebaptized  the 
Alexandra  NOe.  The  lake  he  found  to  be  stud- 
ded with  large  islands,  many  of  them  inhabited. 
On  April  17,  1875,  he  left  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
with  tne  intention  of  exploring  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza. He  found  that  this  lake  was  not  con- 
nected, as  had  been  assumed,  with  Tanganyika, 
plotted  the  country  between  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  lakes,  and  met  with  specimens  of  the  fair- 
skinned  tribe  of  which  Gessi  had  heard  accounts, 
but  was  not  able  to  do  for  the  Albert  Nyanza 
what  he  had  done  for  the  larger  lake  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  He  therefore  re- 
tamed  to  Fjiji,  exploring  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
examining  the  suppoi^d  Lukuga  outlet,  which 
he  found  was  not  at  that  time  an  outlet,  but 
thooght  might  be  one  periodically  when  the  sur- 


face of  the  lake  rose  to  a  certain  level.  After 
his  examination  of  the  shores  of  Tanganyika  he 
was  nnderaded  whether  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  Lualaba  or  return  home,  and  determined  the 
matter  by  the  toss  of  a  coin  with  his  assistant 
Pocock.  He  embarked  on  the  great  river,  whicfa 
he  named  Livinf^stone  in  honor  of  its  discovers, 
and  descended  it  in  canoes  in  eight  months, 
reaching  the  coast  in  August,  1877.  The  perils 
and  privations  that  he  paased  through  exceeded 
any  that  he  had  before  endured.  Of  his  attend- 
ants 85  died  or  were  killed  in  bottles  with  the 
natives  on  the  river.  Arriving  at  a  PortngueK 
settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  was  con- 
veyed on  a  war-vessel  to  San-  Panl  de  Loanda, 
whence  the  next  English  steamer  that  touched 
carried  him  and  his  Zanzibar  carriers  to  Cape 
Town,  and  another  steamer  took  them  to  their 
homes.  The  explorer  leaohed  Bnglaod  in  Feb- 
maET,  1878.  Tne  French  Government,  on  June 
38,  1878,  presented  him  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  The  account  of  his  tiavela, 
sufferings,  and  gecsraphical  discoveries  was  pub- 
lished in  a  book  caUed  "  Across  the  D»k  Conti- 
nent"  (1878). 

Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians,  determined  to 
aid  with  his  great  private  fortune  in  the  com- 
mercial development  and  oivilization  of  the  rich 
regions  that  the  tntveiOT  had  passed  tiirongfa  in 
his  descent  of  the  Congo.  AcMSordingly,  the  In- 
ternational African  Association  was  formed,  and 
Stanley  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  its  philanthropic  objects.  He  had  at  his  dis- 
posal abundant  means.  King  Leopold  offering  to 
give  9850,000  a  year.  Going  to  the  month  of  the 
Congo  in  the  year  after  his  return,  he  first  Iniilt 
a  road  along  the  side  of  the  lower  Congo  through 
the  hilly  section  traversed  by  the  rapids.  When 
transportation  of  bulky  objects  was  thus  made 
possible  between  Emboma  and  Stanley  Pool,  he 
had  steamers  conveyed  to  the  upper  river  in 
parts.  For  four  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Belgian  enterprise,  from  which  was  dev^ped 
the  Free  State  of  the  Congo  with  reoognixed 
sovereign  rights  over  the  Congo  basfai  and  an  in- 
ternational guarantee  of  neatnlity.  During 
that  period  ne  planted  trading-stations  along 
the  river  from  the  pool  to  Stanley  Falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,400  miles,  and  established  a  beginning 
of  civil  government  throughout  that  region.  He 
declined  the  proffered  govemorshipof  the  Free 
State,  retiring  from  its  service  in  1888,  after  ootn- 
pleting  a  new  expedition  to  the  equator.  While 
ne  directed  the  operations  of  the  Belgian  society 
in  Africa  he  resisted  the  pretensions  of  France, 
put  forward  by  M.  de  Brazza,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  both  sides  of  the  Congo,  which  would  have 
deprived  the  Congo  State  of  access'to  the  upper 
Congo  and  its  tributaries,  and  thus  defeated  all 
its  objects.  He  described  his  actions  in  connec- 
tion with  King  Leopold's  enterprise  in  Uie  vol- 
ume called  "The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of 
the  Free  State." 

Near  the  close  of  1886  Stanley,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Egvptian  Government  and  of  Eng- 
lish societies  and  individuals,  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Ehnin  Pasha,  who  bad 
of  his  own  will  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  ^ryptian  Governor  of  the  Equatorial 
Province  after  the  Soudan  was  abaiidonea.  Emin 
Pasha,  who  was  Dr.  Eduard  Sehnitaer,  a  German 
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phTsiciaD,  had  begged,  in  his  earnest  and  pathetic 
letters,  not  to  oe  rescued  personally  from  bis 
perilous  situation,  but  to  be  relieved  bj  a  small 
military  force  that  would  save  to  civilization  the 
country  he  had  faithfully  protected  from  the  on- 
set of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  He  bad  im- 
plored England  to  take  over  the  province,  and 
when  convinced  of  her  apathy  turned  to  Ger^ 
many.  The  British  Government  was  not  willing 
yet  to  take  any  political  action  in  respect  to  the 
Soudanese  provinces  of  ^gjpt,  and  would  not 
suffer  Oennany  to  interfere  in  ihat  rerion,  and, 
to  avoid  the  political  responsibilities  and  OompH- 
cations  that  might  result,  the  weight  of  English 
influence  was  cast  against  the  route  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  that  Dr.  Junker,  the  Russian  ex- 
plorer. Dr.  Schweinfurth,  and  other  experienced 
travelers  joined  with  Emin  in  recommending. 
Sir  William  Mackinnon,  the  millionaire  Scottisn 
philanthropist,  and  other  British  contributors 
approTed  tne  untried  route  from  the  Ctmgo,  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  offered  the  aid  of  the 
resources  of  the  Congo  Free  Stat«. 

Leaving  England  in  January,  1887,  Stanley 
went  first  to  ^nzibar,  where  lie  recruited  620 
Zanzibaris,  with  whom  he  sailed  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo.  He  was  accompanied  also  by  74 
other  Africans  and  by  9  Europeans  when  he  left 
Stanley  Pool,  in  steamers  placied  at  the  disposal 
of  the  expedition  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  on 
April  80,  1887.  The  furthest  settlement  of  the 
Free  State  at  Stanley  Falls  had  been  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Arab  slav- 
ers. In  order  to  restore  tranquillity  and  insure 
the  safety  of  the  expedition  the  Free  State  Gov- 
ernment, at  Stanley's  suggestion,  had  made  th6 
chief  jdave-traderiTippoo  Tib,  the  salaried  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Stuiley  Falls  district,  in  which 
he  promised  to  preserve  order.  He  also  agreed 
to  niruish  600  Manyema  warriors  tmm  the  nerce 
tribe  over  which  he'  rules  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nyangwe  on  the  upper  Congo.  Stanley  approved 
the  route  by  the  Congo  and  Aruwimi  because  he 
aooepted  the  calculations  that  were  made  in 
Bmssels  that  the  march  to  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
ince from  the  Aruwimi  would  be  less  than  halt 
the  distance  from  either  Zanzibar  or  the  Somali 
coast,  and  that  the  march  from  Tambura,  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Aruwimi,  to  Wadelai 
could  be  made  in  two  months. 

The  white  companions  of  Stanley  were  Major 
Barttelot,  who  had  served  with  distinction  under 
Gen.  Wolseley  in  Egypt;  Major  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke ;  Lieut  Stairs,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Maxim  mitrailleuse  firing  600 
balls  a  minute ;  Capt.  Nelson,  of  Leeds ;  Dr.  Parke; 
Rose  Troup,  an  English  employ^  of  the  Congo 
State;  MounteneyJephson;  William  Bonny;  and 
Mr.  Jameson.  Of  these,  two  returned  to  Eng- 
land long  before  the  termination  of  the  advent- 
ure and  three  perished  during  the  wanderings 
of  the  expedition  through  4,500  miles  of  track- 
less forests,  pestilential  marshes,  mg^oA  mount- 
ains, and  vaJlevs  peopled  with  enemies.  From 
June,  1887,  till  December,  1889,  the  party  was 
lost  in  the  dark  continent,  and  no  definite  news 
reached  the  bounds  of  civilization.  Soon  after 
he  entered  the  gloomy  forest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aruwimi  word  came  "back  to  the  rear-guard  that 
Stanley  had  sickened  and  died ;  a  jrear  later  the 
Mahdists  boasted  that  they  held  bim  and  Emin 


prisoners  at  Kluutoum,  and  at  several  times  he> 
fore  Capt.  Wissmann,  the  Germui  conunander  in 
Usagara,  received  at  Mpwapwa  the  intelligence 
of  the  advent  of  Stanley  safe  uid  sound,  Arab 
slave  and  ivory  merchants  brought  to  the  east 
coast  rumors  of  his  deatlL 

On  April  26.  1887,  the  expedition  left  Leopold- 
ville,  and  in  June  the  leader  was  at  Yamouya 
on  the  Aruwimi,  where  he  left  Major  Barttelot 
with  357  men  in  chuge  of  the  main  part  of 
the  stores,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  promised 
re-enf orcemen  ts  from  Tippoo  Tih.  This  question- 
able ally  was  tardy  in  sending  the  Manyema« 
and  when  Major  ^rttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson  ob- 
tained 400  men  by  going  to  Stanley  Falls  after 
them,  either  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  sav- 
^es,  who  refused  to  carry  full  loads  of  ammuni- 
tion, or  the  treachery  of  their  chiefs,  who  ^rfaaps 
coveted  tbe  stores  and  compassed  the  failure  of 
the  relief  expedition,  or  possibly  the  rash -and 
imperious  demeanor  of  Major  Barttelot,  led  to 
his  murder  and  the  bre^down  of  the  rear-guard 
through  desertion  and  pillage  at  Banalya  after 
it  had  set  out  in  the  tracKs  of  Stanley's  advance. 
Mr.  Jameson  collected  the  remnants  of  the  party 
at  Yambuya,  and  after  his  death  Mr.  Bonny 
held  them  together,  while  Salim  bin  Mohamed, 
with  2,000  men,  camped  in  the  nei^borhoad, 
ready  to  exterminate  them. 

Stanley's  march  met  with  nnforeseeoi  diffienlfy, 
owing  to  the  dense  undergrowth  of  tiie  forest 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  hew  a  path. 
He  changed  his  course  northeastward,  r^ained 
the  river  above  the  rapids,  and  launched  his  'sec- 
tional steel  boat,  which  carried  a  considerable 
part  of  the  stores  and  the  sick  as  far  as  the  con- 
nuance  of  the  Ihuri  and  Ituri,  whence  the  parts 
of  the  boat  and  its  cargo  were  again  slung  on 
men's  backs  and  carried  through  the  sunles, 
pathless  wood,  which  extended  almost  to  Kavaiti, 
on  the  shore  of  Albert  Nyahza.  With  389  Zan- 
zibaris he  ascended  the  Aruwimi.  When  he 
struck  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Al- 
bert Nyanza,  he  was  deflected  from  his  ronte  by 
hostile  tribes  and  compelled  to  And  his  way 
through  almost  impenetrable  swamps  and  for- 
ests. He  was  prostrated  with  sickness,  and 
many  of  his  people  perished  from  fever  and  hun- 
ger. 

In  one  of  Stanley's  letters  he  describes  this 
part  of  the  journey : 

From  July  6  to  the  middle  of  October  we  clang  to 
the  river.  Sometimes  its  immense  curves  and  long 
trend  norlheaft  would  give  me  sban>  twiujcee  of  doaW 
that  it  was  wise  to  cling  to  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  the  long  continuity  of  forest, 
the  oumeroua  oreekft,  the  mad,  the  ofleosive  aUnos- 
phere,  the  perpetual  rsins,  the  long-lastini;  moggi- 
uess,  pleaded  eloquently  against  the  abandonment  of 
the  river  until  north  latitude  8*  should  be  attained. 
North  latitude  S*  1  put  down  as  the  limit;  I  woidd 

firmer  to  dare  anything  than  go  ftrtber  nortli.  In 
avor  of  the  river  was  also  the  certunt^  of  obtainhu 
tbod.  Such  a  fine  broad  stream  as  thia,  we  arfroea, 
would  surely  have  settlements  on  its  banks ;  the  set- 
tlements would  furnish  food  by  &ir  means  or  foroe. 

There  were  vill^es  on  the  banks,  but  the  peo- 
ple would  only  sell  food  st  exorbitant  prices  or 
not  at  all.  The  explorer  in  soch  eases  resorted 
to  force,  capturing  and  burning  the  villages,  and 
supplying  his  party  with  provisions.  '  On  Aug. 
18, 1887,  at  Avi  Slbba,  they  were  attacked  from 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  Lieut.  Stairs, 
who  tried  to  cross  the  Btream,  was  hit  by  a  poi- 
aoned  arrow.  He  recovered,  although  the  poison 
was  fatal  for  five  of  the  Suaheli  who  were 
wounded.  At  the  rapids,  near  the  fork  of  the 
Ituri  and  Xhuri,  Capt.  Nelson,  with  those  who 
were  sick  or  lamed  by  thorns,  remained  in  camp, 
and  many  of  them  died  of  starvation,  while  Stan- 
ley, with  the  rest,  ^oing  tn  search  of  food,  en- 
countered hostile  tribes,  and  was  prostrated  with 
fever.  When  the  ex^ition  emerged  from  the 
forest  through  which  it  had  toiled  for  more  than 
five  months,  it  was  harassed  by  the  Maiamboni 
until  their  chief  village  was  burned  and  a  large 
number  of  their  people  shot. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1887,  the  ezpe> 
dition  having  reached  the  Nyanza,  and  being 
unable  to  communicate  with  Emin  Pasha,  it  was 
decided  to  return  to  the  forest,  build  a  strong 


came  into  the  camp.  Ketuming  to  Yambuya 
for  the  stores  and  ammunition,  ne  found  that 
the  commander  had  been  murdered,  the  camp 
plundered,  and  the  garrison  reduced  by  disease 
and  desertion  to  71  men,  one  third  of  whom  were 
invalids.  Nevertheless,  he  returned  to  Emin 
Pasha. 

The  route  from  Yarabuya  to  Kavalli  was  di> 
Tided  into  stages,  each  of  which  occupied  many 
days  of  toilsome  marching  and  often  cutting  a 
path  through  the  forest,  with  long  delays,  so  that 
the  average  movement  of  Stanley's  advance  col- 
umn was  little  better  than  two  miles  daily.  The 
first  stage  was  184  English  miles,  from  Yambuya 
northeast  up  the  Aruwirai  to  Mugwe's  villages, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  second  stage 
was  59  miles,  from  Mugwe's  villages  to  Avi  Siboa, 
villages  on  the  south  t«nk.  The  third  stage  was 
SO  miles,  from  Avi  Sibba  to  the  confluence  of 


roBT  BODO,  nwni. 


fort,  get  up  the  steel  boat  from  Kilunga-Lunga, 
leave  the  weakly  ones  at  the  fort,  and  again  make 
a  move  to  the  lake.  Accordingly,  the  village  of 
Ibwiri  was  chosen,  and  on  Jan.  7. 1888,  the  fort 
was  begun.  Some  collected  long  poles,  others 
the  boards  used  by  the  natives  in  building  their 
villages,  others  cut  long  vines  to  be  used  as  rope, 
and  others  dug  the  holes  in  which  the  uprights 
were  to  be  placed.  The  poles  having  been  placed 
in  position,  two  and  two,  the  boards  were  in- 
serted lengthwise  between  these  and  secured, 
lashed  home  with  strong  vines,  and  so  on  until -a 
secure  arrow-proof  '-boma,"  10  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded the  whole  place.  Four  towers  were 
placed — two  at  the  east  and  west  angles,  and  one 
on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  faces — to  give 
efiRcient  flank  defense.  A  ditch,  8  feet  wide  and 
7  feet  deep,  was  dug  on  the  north  side,  and  every 
means  possible  adopted  to  make  the  place  secure 
a^inst  surprise.  They  had  many  fignts  with  the 
diminutive  Wambutti  who  inhabited  the  region. 
At  Fort  Bodo  Stanley  left  59  men  with  Capt. 
Nelson.    On  April  39,  1688,  Emin  and  Casati 


the  Nepoko,  a  large  river  from  the  north,  with 
the  Aruwimi.  The  fourth  stage  was  93  miles, 
from  the  Nepoko  confluence,  or  Avi  Jeli,  to  the 
temporary  A  rab  settlement  of  the  notorious  slave- 
dealer  and  ivory-hunter,  Ugarrowa.  The  fifth 
stage  was  162  miles,  by  a  new  road  opened  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  north  bank — not  the  route 
of  the  first  advance  in  1887 — to  Fort  Bodo,  in 
Ibwiri,  the  depot  station  constructed  by  Stanley 
in  1888.  The  sixth  stage  was  126  miles.  Fort 
Bodo  to  Kavalli,  at  the  south  end  of  Albert  Ny- 
anza. The  journey  from  Yarabuya  back  to  the 
lake  was  begun  in  August,  and  on  Dec.  30  the 
expedition  came  to  the  shore  of  Albert  Nyanza. 
They  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Akka 
dwarfs,  nearly  perishing  with  hunger,  and  when 
they  reached  the  AIt)ert  Nyanza  Emin's  soldiers 
had  mutinied  and  be  was  a  prisoner.  An  inva- 
sion of  the  Mahdist  dervishes  impelled  the  gov- 
ernor's enemies  to  liberate  him.  He  was  still 
unwilling  to  leave  the  province,  but  when  Stan- 
ley and  his  white  companions  determined  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  Zanzibar  by  an  unexplored  south- 
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erlj  route,  siDoe  the  revolation  in  Uganda  had 
closed  that  country  to  whites,  Emin  decided  to 
extricate  himself  and  the  400  Egyptians  who 
chose  to  follow.  Nearly  four  months  were  spenf 
in  the  effort  to  oTercome  the  scruples  of  Emin 
Pasha  and  Capt.  Casati  about  deserting  their 
people,  Stanley,  Eospecting  a  plot  of  the  mutin- 
ous Arab  ofBcersto  seize  hu  ammunition,  threat- 
ened to  exterminate  them, 

Stanley  was  again  taken  ill,  and  was  near 
death.  When  he  recovered  the  march  began  on 
April  10,  1889.  Emin  said  there  were  10,000 
people  who  would  have  to  be  extricated  ;  but 
Stanley  refused  to  wait  longer  for  the  fugitives 
to  assemble,  and  the  governor,  who  had  Mcome 
nearly  blind,  brought  away  with  him  only  S14 
persons,  A  circuitous  soatneasterly  route  to  the 
stations  on  the  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza  was 
chosen,  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
country  of  their  enemy  Kabrega,  King  of  Unyoro, 
They  passed  along  a  range ,  of  snow-capped 
mountains  that  culminated  in  the  Ruwenzori 
peak,  nrarly  19,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
range  Mr.  Stanley  identifies  with  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  shown  on  the  old  maps.  The  posi- 
tion of  Kuwenzori,  as  shown  in  the  new  map,  is 
less  than  one  degree  north  of  the  equator,  and  in 
SO"  of  east  longitude.  The  mountain  range  to 
which  it  belongs,  parallel  with  Semliki  river,  ex- 
tends southwest  from  a  point  of  the  Unyoro 
tableland  opposite  the  south  end  of  Albert  Ny- 
anza, and  is  about  ninety  miles  long.  The  Wa- 
konjo,  who  till  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  are 
often  compelled  to  retxeat  up  to  Uie  edge  of  the 
snow  on  the  approach  of  Kabrega's  Warasura 
slave-raiders.  From  the  south  the  waters  of  the 
large  lake  that  Stanley  named  Albert  Edward 
Nyanza,  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  flow  into 
the  Albert  Nyanza  through  a  considerable  river 
called  the  Semliki.  The  King  of  Unyoro  had 
W>ely  conquered  this  region  and  held  possession 
of  a  salt  basin  yielding  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  the  rare  and  precious  mineral.  They  fought 
their  way  through  the  Wanvoro,  driving  them 
away  from  the  salt  lake,  and  thus  earning  the 
gratitude  of  the  tribes  beyond,  who  received  them 
hospitably.  On  leaving  the  salt  lake  of  Kative, 
the  expeaition  passed  around  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  through  the 
countty  of  tiie  Wasangora,  who  have  been  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Warasoia  and  Waganda, 
over  the  populous  Ankori  plateau,  and  through 
Toro,  Ruanda,  and  Karagwe,  peopled  by  flue 
specimens  of  the  negro  race  showing,  in  Stan- 
ley's opinion,  an  admixture  of  Abyssinian  blood, 
to  Uzinja,  The  course  of  march  from  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza  to  the  Uzinja  country  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was 
nearly  a  direct  line.  An  arm  of  the  Victoria  lake 
extends  southwest,  reaching  within  155  miles  of 
tiske  Tanganyika.  The  shore  line  as  marked  by 
previous  explorers  Stanley  found  to  be  only  a 
succession  of  islands,  behind  which  the  lake  ex- 
tends over  a  surface  of  6,000  square  miles.  On 
Aug.  28, 1889,  they  reached  A.  M.  Maokay's  mis- 
sionary station  at  Msalala,  In  the  country  of  the 
Wanyamwesi.  The  party  passed  south  of  Lake 
Victoria,  through  Uyamwesi,  halted  on  Nov,  10 
at  Mpwapwa,  where  the  Germans  had  a  garrison, 
and  nnaUy  emerged  at  Bagamoyo  on  Dec.  4, 
1889.  The  cwravan  had  dwmdleil,  since  it  left 


Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  from  1,S00  to  h^f  that 
numbo",  Stanley's  latest  journey  in  Africa 
lasted  1,012  days,  of  which  hardly  twenty  were 
devoid  of  perils  or  tragic  incidents,  'Tae  cost 
of  the  expedition  was  9150,000.    (See  Gso- 

GR1.PHICAL    PbooKBSS    AND  DISCOVERY  in  this 

volume,  especially  the  map  on  page  349,  See 
also  the  title  Emin  Pasha  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
paedia  "  for  1887  and  1888.)! 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
in  northern  Europe,  united  in  a  personal  and 
federal  union  by  the  act  of  Aug.  6, 1815,  They 
have  a  common  diplomacy,  which  is  directed  by 
a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  Swedes  and 
Norwegians.  The  reigning  monarch  is  Oscar  II, 
bom  Jan.  21,  1829,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Carl  XV  on  Sept.  18,  1872.  The  heir-apparent 
is  Prince  Gustu,  Duke  of  Wermland,  born  Jnne 
16, 1858. 

Sweden. — The  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  Diet  of  two  Chambers,  the  first  consisting 
of  145  members,  elected  by  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal bodies,  and  the  second  of  222  members, 
elected  directly,  or  in  the  smaller  towns  wad 
country  districts  indirectly,  if  the  majority  so 
determines.  Of  the  total  number,  76  are  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  towns  and  146  by  the  people 
of  the  rural  districts,  under  a  property  qualifi- 
cation. The  qualified  voters  constitute  6*9  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  The  Council  of 
State  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 
Baron  Didric  Anders  Gillis  Brandt,  Minister  of 
State ;  Count  Albeit  Cul  Angnst  Lars  Ehrois- 
vlrd,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs;  Per  Axel 
BergstrCm,  Minister  of  Justice;  Baron  Nils 
Axel  Hjalmer  Palmstjema,  Minister  of  War; 
Baron  Carl  Gustaf  von  Otter,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine ;  Julius  Edvard  von  Krusenstjema,  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  Baron  Frederik  von  Essen,  Min- 
ister of  Finance ;  Gunnar  Wennerburg,  Minister 
of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs :  Johan 
Henrik  Lov^n ;  Gustaf  Walter  Leopold  LSnegren. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Sweden 
is  170,979  square  miles.  The  papulation  on 
Dec.  31,  1888,  was  4.748,257,  ot  whom  2,301.104 
were  males  and  2,447,153  females.  The  number 
of  marriages  in  1887  was  29,517 ;  of  births,  144,019 ; 
of  deaths,  80,077;  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
68,943.  The  population  of  Stockholm,  the  capi- 
tal, in  1888  was  284,990.  The  number  of  oni- 
grants  in  1887  was  50,786,  against  32,889  in  1880, 
23,493  in  1886,  23,560  in  1884,  81,605  in  1888, 
60,178  in  1882,  and  46,992  in  1881,  the  average 
for  the  previous  ten  years  having  been  15,027. 

Flnanee. — About  two  thirds  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  indirect  taxation  and  one  thiixi 
is  the  product  of  direct  taxes  and  national  prop- 
erty. The  total  revenue  is  set  down  in  the  budg- 
et for  1890  as  92,767,000  kroner,  including  a 
surplus  of  5,582,000  kronor  carried  over  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  receipts  from  the  land  tax, 
and  from  domains  and  forests,  railroads  and  tele- 
nvphs,  classed  as  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
Government,  amount  to  19,986,000  kronor,  and 
the  extraordinary  receipts  to  65,900,000  kronor, 
including  87,000,000  kronor  from  customs,  18,- 
700,000  kronor  from  the  duty  on  brandy,  6,900,- 
000  kronor  from  the  post-offlce,  3,700,000  kroner 
from  stamped  paper,  and  8,700,000  kronor  from 
the  income  tax.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt 
on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  264,898,886  kronor. 
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The  Army. — The  Swedish  army  in  1889  com- 
prised 38,880  troops  of  the  line  and  149,016 
militiamen.  The  enlisted  troops,  exclusive  of 
officers  and  employes,  numbered  8,661,  and  the 
cantoned  troops  37,162.  The  total  number  of 
officers  was  1,911 ;  the  number  of  guns  was  346, 
and  of  horses  6,691. 

The  NaTjr.— The  fleet  of  war  in  1889  com- 
prised 68  steam  vessels,  none  of  them  large. 
There  were  3  armored  gunboats  of  the  first,  4  of 
the  second,  and  10  of  the  third  class,  19  small 
gunboats,  1  school  ship,  1  frigate,  8  corvettes,  3 
avisos,  1  school  torped!o  vessel,  18  torpedo  boats, 
and  6  transports. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  bad  a  total 
value  of  297,410,000  kroner,  of  which  88,888,000 
kroner  came  from  Germany.  73,695,000  kronor 
from  Great  Britain,  47,471.000  kronor  from  Den- 
mark, 33,435,000  kronor  from  Norway,  20,980,- 
000  kronor  from  Russia,  9,547,000  kronor  from 
Beleiom,  6,860,000  kronor  from  Finland,  6,611, 
OOOlironor  from  the  United  States,  and  6,318,- 
000  kronor  from  France,  the  Netherlands  com- 
ing next  with  6,518,000  kroner.  The  total  value 
ot  the  exports  was  346,678,000  kronor,  of  which 
110,051,000  kronor  went  to  Great  Britian,  32.- 
039,000  kronor  to  Denmark,  27,336,000  kroner  to 
France,  24,275,000  kronor  to  Germany,  13,363,- 
000  kronor  to  Norway,  and  smaller  amounts  to 
Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  and  other  countries, 
the  share  of  the  United  States  being  2,806.000 
kroner.  The  imports  of  cereals  were  25,700,000 
kronor  in  value,  and  the  exports  28,500,000 
kronor;  imports  of  colonial  wares,  33,500,000 
kronor:  imports  of  spirits.  5,600,000  kronor, 
exports.  3,300,000  kronor;  imports  of  tobacco, 
8,400,000  kronor;  imports  of  animals  and  animal 
produce,  10,000,000  kronor;  exports,  31,400,000 
kroner;  imports  of  coal,  15,80u,000  kronor;  of 
hides  and  leather,  8,000,000  kronor;  of  textile 
materials,  16,400,000  kronor;  exports  of  metal, 
82,800,000  kroner;  of  timber,  78,100,000  kronor ; 
imports  of  metallic  objects.  8.400,000  kronor; 
of  textile  manufactures,  38,700,000  kronor;  total 
exports  of  manufactured  articles,  18,000,000 
kronor ;  imports  of  all  other  merchandise,  125,- 
500,000  kronor;  all  other  exports,  87,100,000 
kronor.  The  customs  treaty  between  Sweden 
and  Norway  was  renewed  in  1888.  The  tariff 
convention  with  France  will  expire  in  1892,  being 
terminable  on  twelve  months  notice  from  that 
year.  The  Spanish  treaty  of  commerce,  grant- 
mg  special  aidvantages  for  the  importation  of 
Swedish  spirits,  was  prolonged  by  the  agreement 
of  Jan.  18,  1887,  till  Feb.  1,  1893. 

Bailroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
length  of  railroads  open  to  trofic  at  the  close  of 
1888  was  7,527  kilometres,  of  which  3,531  kUo- 
metres  belonged  to  the  United  States  uid  4^996 
kilometres  to  companies. 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post- 
office  in  1888  was  54,311,237,  inclusive  of  postal 
canla;  the  number  of  oiroulars  and  samples, 
5,731,013 ;  the  number  of  newspapers,  47,164,^. 
The  receipts  were  6,598,040  kronor,  and  the  ex- 
penses 6,561,924  kronor. 

The  Government  telegraphs  in  1888  had  a 
length  of  8,1D0  kilometres,  mcluding  101  kilo- 
metres of  cable.  The  length  of  wires  was  31,354 
kilometres.  The  receipts  were  1,447,511  kronor, 
expenses  1,376.772  kronor. 


Polities  and  Lnrtslatlon.— Tlie  Rigsdag 
was  opened  by  the  King  on  Jan.  17.  Among 
^tbe  projects  annoanced  for  legislative  action 
were  workingmen's  accident  insurance,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  department  of  agriculture  in  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  regulation  of  the  obligation 
to  build  roads,  the  adoption  of  an  improved  in- 
fuitry  wMpon,  conversion  of  the  militia  cavalry 
into  enlisted  troops,  arrangemmts  for  motnliza- 
tion  of  the  army  in  case  of  war,  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Northern  Trunk  Railroad  to  Lnleo. 
The  financial  position  of  the  Government  uid 
the  economical  condition  of  the  country  had  im- 
proved since  the  formation  of  the  Bildt  Cabinet. 
The  autumn  elections  had  given  the  Govern- 
ment a  Protectionist  majority  in  both  Hooaes; 
but  the  new  ministry  experienced  the  same  diflB- 
culty  as  its  predecessors  m  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  farmers,  who  preponderate  in  the  Ijower 
Chamber,  and  the  nobility,  whose  influence  is 
greatest  in  the  other,  to  the  political  and  mili- 
tAry  policy  that  the  King  and  his  advisers  have 
for  many  years  pursued.  The  land  owners  have 
obtained  protective  duties  on  the  necessaries  ot 
life,  and  demand  that  they  shall  be  mode  higher ; 
yet,  instead  of  permitting  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  from  this  source  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  classes  injuriously  affected  by  the  new 
taxes,  they  insist  on  applying  it  to  the  remission 
of  the  taxes  on  land.  They  have  been  relieved 
of  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  medieval  intUUii, 
or  cantoned  troops,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
introduction  of  universal  obligatory  military  serv- 
ice, and  press  for  the  abolition  of  the  rest,  and 
still  the  farmers  are  stubbornly  opposed  to  the 
modem  military  system  because  it  would  require 
their  personal  service.  A  proposition  to  reduce 
the  land  tax  was  negatived  by  the  First  Cham- 
ber after  it  had  passed  the  other  House.  The 
people  of  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
nave  donble  the  representation  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  The  urban  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  beine.  860,308  in  1888.  Still  the  as- 
riculturaf  popiuation  elects  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  tne  Second  Chamber.  The  Swedish 
Government  has  followed  the  German  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  labor  question.  A  commission  was 
appointed  in  1884  to  consider  a  scheme  of  indus- 
trial legislation.  The  first  outcome  of  its  labors 
was  the  accident-insurance  lull  that  was  intro- 
duced in  1889  and  was  approved  by  both  Cham- 
bers. A  scheme  of  old-age  insurance  was  also 
elaborated  by  the  commission.  It  requires  every 
member  of  a  commune  from  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  pav  for  ten  years  25  oere  weekly,  or  the  sum 
of  104  kronor  may  be  paid  at  once  for  the  entire 
period.  This  premium  gives  the  rl^t  to  an 
annuity  of  73  kronor  from  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
If  any  person  is  unable  to  pay,  the  commune 
must  discharge  the  obligation  for  him.  Larger 
contributioDS  will  be  received  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  1  kroner  35  oere  per  week,  which  secures 
an  annuitv  of  188  kronor  from  the  age  of  finty, 
or  of  483  kronor  from  that  of  sxty  years.  So- 
cialism has  made  great  strides  among  the  Swed- 
ish working  people.  After  a  socialistic  congrees 
that  was  held  in  April,  the  Government  offered  a 
repressive  bill,  borrowed  from  the  anti-socioiist 
legislation  of  Germany.  It  prescribed  criminal 
penalties  for  inciting  to  disobedience  of  the  laws 
or  resistance  to  the  authoritieB  or  to  acts  threat- 
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miDg  the  existing  order  of  society  or  involving 
danger  to  its  continuance.  The  Second  Chamber 
wotud  not  sanction  the  latter  clause,  which  was 
stricken  from  the  bill.  The  Rigsdag  rejected  a 
proposition  to  impose  export  duties  on  Swedish 
iron  ore  and  raw  iron. 

The  extreme  Protectionistti  called  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  remaining  free-Traders  in  the 
Oabind^  and  even  of  the  moderate  Protection- 
ist, like  BeigstrOm,  LOnegren,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  During  the  session  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  make  changes,  but  after 
the  separation  of  the  Rigsdag,  on  May  18,  it  was 
high  time  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  made  ho- 
mogeneous, in  view  of  the  contemplated  action 
In  regard  to  the  commerdiU  treaties.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  country  was  in  favor  of  denouncing 
all  i^e  treaties  that  expire  in  1892  and  obtaining 
full  liberty  to  adjust  new  ones^  that  migjht  be 
made  to  the  protectionist  system.  Protection  in 
Sweden  is  far  from  effective  as  long  as  the  Nor- 
wegian treaty  of  1874  remains  in  force.  To  ter- 
minate this,  notice  must  be  given  before  the 
spring  of  1890.  Count  Ehrensv&m,  a  Free-Trader, 
who  was  continued  in  office  when  the  Themp- 
tander  ministry  retired,  resigned  in  June,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Baron  Akerhjerm.  A.  Oster- 
gren,  on  June  12,  became  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Subsequently  Baron  Bildt  re- 
tired, together  with  Knisenstjema  and  Lov^, 
tile  remaining  Free-traders,  and  on  Oct.  Id  the 
Cabinet  was  reconstructed  as  follows:  Minister 
of  State,  Baron  J.  G-.  N,  S.  Akerhjelra ;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  C.  Lewenhaupt;  Coun- 
cilors :  Baron  C.  G,  von  Otter,  Chief  of  the  De- 

Krtment  of  Marine ;  V.  L.  GroU,  Chief  of  the 
ipartment  of  the  Interior ;  S.  II,  Wickblad ; 
Dr.  G.  Wemiersberg,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Eksclesiastical  Affairs ;  Major-General  Baron 
N.  A.  H.  Palmstiema,  Chief  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  E.  Bull,  Chief  of  the  Departmnit  of  Fi- 
nance; A.  Ostergren,  Chief  of  the  Department 
(rf  Justice;  Baron  A.  L.  E.  Akerhjelm. 

The  Swedish  Government  objected  to  the  new 
Spanish  spirit  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
infraction  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1883.  The 
qnestion  was  i^emd  for  arbitration  to  the  Por- 
togofise  minister  in  Madrid,  who  decided  that 
since  it  was  a  matt»  of  Internal  policy  the  duty 
iid  not  conflict  with  the  Hispano-Swedish  com- 
mercial convention. 

NoRWAT. — The  members  of  the  Storthing,  the 
legislative  body  of  the  kingdom,  are  elected  for 
three  years  by  all  Norwegian  citizens  owning 
land  or  paring  an  Income  tax  on  an  annual  in- 
come ol:  600  Kroner  in  the  country  districts,  or 
800  kronor  in  the  towns.  The  method  of  elec- 
tion is  indirect.  One  fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  Storthing  form  a  separate  chamber  called 
the  Lagthing,  to  review  the  bills  that  passed  the 
main  body,  which  is  called  the  Odelsthing.  If 
the  two  Houses  can  not  agree  reg^ding  a  meas- 
ure, it  is  considered  in  a  joint  session,  and  can 
be  passed  hj  a  two-third  majority.  Measuree 
can  be  passed  over  the  King's  veto  by  the  votes 
}f  three  successive  Storthings,  The  executive 
power  is  exercised  under  the  King  by  a  Council 
of  State.  The  Council  of  State  at  Christiania  in 
1889  was  composed  as  follows :  E.  Stang,  Minis- 
ter of  State  and  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Bevision ;  J.  A.  Bonnevie,  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction;  P. 
Biroh-Reichenwald,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works;  J.  H.  P.  Thome,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  E.  Rygh,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  Customs;  F.  N. 
Boll,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Police;  and  Colonel  E.  H.  Hoff,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  delegation  of  the 
Council  of  State  sittinff  at  Stockholm,  near  the 
King,  is  composed  of  Q.  W.  W.  Gram,  Blhiister 
of  State,  and  Councilors  U.  F.  C.  Amebeig  and 
O.  A.  Fura. 

Filiaiice§. — The  gross  receipts  of  the  treasury 
in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  were  44,36^400 
kironor,  of  which  20,584,700  kronor  were  derived 
from  customs,  6,890,800  kronor  from  railroads, 
2,431,900  kronor  from  the  post^fflce.  2,296,200 
kronor  from  the  impost  on  spirits,  1,911,000 
kronor  from  the  malt  duty,  1,434,700  kronor 
from  mines,  domains,  and  forests,  and  1,047,300 
kronor  from  invested  capital  funds.    The  ex- 

Sendttures  were  44,596,700  kronor.  The  national 
ebt  on  June  80,  1888,  amounted  to  105,288,800 
kronor,  and  the  value  of  the  railroads  and  other 
productive  assets  was  1884M1,800  kronor. 

The  Army  and  Narr.  —  The  troops  of  the 
line,  limited  by  law  to  16,000  men  and  800  ofBoers, 
are  drilled  for  forty-two  days  in  the  infantry, 
and  seventy  days  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  the 
first  year,  and  twenty-four  davs  in  the  seoond, 
third,  and  fourth  yeazs.  The  Jandvoern,  or  mili- 
itia  and  the  landgiorm,  or  final  levy,  embraidng 
all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  can  only  be 
called  out  for  the  defense  of  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom.  A  reorganization  of  the  military 
forces  was  approvecf  by  the  Storthing  in  1887. 

The  naval  forces  in  1889  consisted  of  4  moni- 
tors, 2  steam  frigates,  2  corvettes,  8  large  and  28 
gunboats,  9  torpedo  boats,  and  7  other  vessels. 

Commeree.— The  imports  in  1888  amounted 
to  158,397,000  kronor,  of  which  44,224,000  kronor 
came  from  England,  ^,591,000  kronor  from 
Germany,  20,662,000  kronor  from  Russia  and 
Finland,  19,444,000  kronor  from  Sweden,  and 
8,977,000  kronor  from  Denmark,  the  United 
States  coming  next  with  6,808,000  kronor.  The 
exports  were  valued  at  122,867,000  kronor,  of 
which  89,768,000  kronor  went  to  England,  17,- 
022,000  kronor  to  Sweden,  16,828,000  kronor  to 
Germany,  10,499,000  kronor  to  Spain,  8,686,000 
kronor  to  France,  and  smaller  amounts  to  Rus- 
sia, Belnum,  Holland,  Ital^,  Austria,  and  the 
United  States,  xwhich  received  1,861,000  kronor. 
The  timber  export  was  27,700,000  kronor,  18 
per  cent  more  tnan  in  1887. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegrapba.  —  The 
length  of  the  railroad  lines  open  to  traffic  in 
1889  was  1,663  kilometres.  The  post-office  in 
1888  forwarded  16,840,800  domestic  and  8,688,- 
200  forei^  letters  and  22,870,200  newspapers. 
The  receipts  were  2,471,026  kronor,  and  the  ex- 
penses 2,602,856  kronor.  The  state  telegraph 
lines  at  the  end  of  1888  had  a  total  length  of 
7,486  kilometres,  with  14,019  kilometres  of  wire. 
The  receipts  were  948,788  kronor,  tiie  expenses 
1,061,068  kronor.  The  railroads  had  1,680  kilo- 
metres of  telegraph  lines. 

Politics  and  Legislation.— The  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Radicals  with  the  ministry  of  Johan 
Sverdrup,  and  their  oivanization  into  an  inde- 
pendent party  in  1888  left  tjie  Ministerial  group 
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the  smallest  of  the  three  coinposing  the  Storthing. 
There  vere  61  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Right,  88  of  the  Radical  Left,  2S  of  the  Minis- 
terial Left,  and  2  unattached.  The  Radical  min- 
isters having  left  the  Cabinet,  the  ministrr  al- 
lied itself  wiUi  the  Conserratiree.  who  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Xiagthing  and  the  presiden- 
tial posts  while  the  Democratic  [Hurty  remained 
united.  On  the  organiratioii  of  the  Storthing, 
Feb.  2, 1889,  12  Conserrattres,  10  Radicals,  and 
6  Ministerialists  were  chosen  to  compose  the 
Upper  House,  and  Emil  Stang,  the  leader  of  the 
Right,  was  elected  President  of  the  Storthing. 
After  the  resignation  of  the  Radical  Democrats 
in  the  Cabinet,  the  post  that  had  been  held  hy 
SetiHnwn  remained  unfilled  till  Jannar;,  1880, 
when  it  was  accepted  br  Thilesen,  a  member  of 
the  Moderate  Left.  In  the  recent  elections  sey- 
en  of  the  eight  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of 
the  Storthing  and  its  divisions  and  the  leading 
men  in  the  Radicid  fraction  had  failed  to  be  r»- 
eleoted  to  the  Storthing.  Of  the  114  members 
4St  bad  never  sat  before,  and  onlv  64  had  be- 
long to  the  former  Storthing.  The  lecnsliMiTe 
session  was  Cormallj  opened  by  the  King  on 
Feb.  8.  The  speech  from  the  throne  announoed 
that  among  new  measures  to  be  presented  were 
a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  factory  labor,  which 
was  intended  as  the  initial  step  in  a  series  of  pub- 
lic measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  eeonora- 
ioal  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
a  bill  relating  to  military  service,  and  changes 
in  the  criminal  laws  necessitated  by  the  jury  law. 
The  Government  promised  to  proceed  with  re- 
oiganization  of  the  military  system  as  fast  as 
the  financial  resources  would  permit,  and  pro- 
posed the  continuation  of  existing  railroad  lines 
apA  the  constmotion  of  a  new  one  in  the  south- 
west The  revenue  was  inoreaaine,  and  the 
Storthing  was  asked  to  lower  the  autj^  on  salt, 
but  to  raise  those  on  wheat,  tea,  spices,  and 
fruitSL  The  Right  opposed  the  introauction  of 
trial  by  jury,  although  the  Storthing  had  voted 
for  it  two  years  before.  LeistAl,  one  of  the  Coun- 
cilors of  State,  resigned  in  March,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Liljedahl,  an  accomplished  parliament- 
ary speaker,  and  Baron  Akerhjelm  became  Min> 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  E  Bull  became  Minister  of  Finance.  In  a 
convention  at  Hamar,  in  June,  the  advocates  of 
national  equality  with  Sweden  formulated  their 
demands  as  follow:  1,  abolition  of  the  Norwe- 
gian viceroyalty;  2,  abolition  oi  the  delegation 
of  Uie  CountHl  of  State  in  Stockholm ;  8,  regu- 
lation of  diplomatic  affairs  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  Sverdrup  in  1885  ;  4,  abolition  of  the 
union  symbol  in  the  Norw^an  flag.  The  Stor^ 
thing  voted  an  address  to  President  Camot,  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  absence  of  Count 
Lewenlmupt,  tne  Swedi^  and  Norw^ian  min- 
ister from  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  poution 
of  the  first  Parliamenta^  minintry  in  Norway, 
sopported  by  a  smaller  minority  than  any  previ- 
ous ministry  had  commanded  for  several  dec- 
ades, was  object^  to  from  principle  by  the 
Radicals,  who  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  in  the 
spring.  The  Conservatives,  who  were  unwilling 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Government,  part- 
ly because  they  feared  that  the  divided  Demo- 
cratic factions  would  soon  unite  to  npset  them. 
Mid  partly  because  they  wished  to  leave  to  the 


Democrats  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  innovations  that  they  had  Ifgi^ted  id  the 
Storthing,  expecting  that  the  country  wonld 
condemn  them  when  put  into  practice,  voted 
with  the  Ministerialists.  The  leaders  of  the 
Right  refused  the  proffered  fusion  with  the  fol- 
lowers ot  Sverdrup,  who  constantly  lost  ground. 
Officials  resigned,  and  ministerial  posta  were 
filled  by  subordinates  or  by  ministers  irregularly 
appointed,  like  Stang.  At  length  the  Prime 
Minister  was  impelled  to  make  terms  with  the 
Radicals,  and  agreed  to  dismiss  the  obnoxious 
ministers  and  appoint  men  from  the  Left  The 
Radicals  insistm  that  the  entire  Cabinet  should 
resign,  that  it  might  undergo  a  thorough  recon- 
struction. On  July  2  the  ministers  sent  in  their 
resignations  to  the  King;  but  he,  instead  of 
commissioning  Sverdrup  to  form  a  new  Cabinet, 
sent  for  the  ^ader  of  tiie  Conservatives.  The 
Storthing  closed  on  Julr  S.  In  his  letter  aooept- 
ing  the  resignation  of  toe  ministers,  King  Oscar, 
woo  bad  arrived  in  Cbristiania,  sud  that  De  oon- 
ndered  it  his  dntj  to  exercise  bia  constitntiotial 
prerogative  of  choosing  himself  a  CouncU  of 
Norw^;ian  citizens.  The  new  ministry,  which 
was  constituted  on  July  13,  was  taken  from  the 
moderate  section  of  the  Constitutional  BighL 

SWITZEBLANO.  a  fedend  republic  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  Federal  LBgisbtnrs  is  com- 
posed of  the  State  Council,  in  whioh  each  of  the 
twenty-two  cantons  is  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers, and  the  National  Council,  containing  one 
member  to  every  30,000  people,  elected  by  direct 
universal  suffage.  The  executive  powers  are  ex- 
ercised by  the  Federal  Council,  which  in  1889 
was  composed  of  the  following  members :  Presi- 
dent, B.  Hammer,  of  Solothum ;  Vice-President, 
Loais  Rucbonnet,  of  Vaud ;  Dr.  K.  Schenck,  of 
Bern ;  Dr,  E.  Wdti.  of  Aaigau ;  Dr.  N.  Droz,  of 
Neufch&tel ;  Dr.  A.  Deucher,  of  Thnt^u ;  W. 
Hauser,  of  ZQrich.  On  Dec  10. 1889.  M.  Ru- 
chonnet  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Welti 
Vice-President  of  the  Swiss  Confedetation  fbr 
the  year  1890, 

Am  and  PopnUtien.— The  area  of  Swits- 
erland  Is  41,846  square  kilomettes,  or  15.89S 
square  milee.  The  population,  according  to  the 
provisional  results  of  the  census  of  Dec  1, 
1888,  is  2,034,057,  comprising  1,427,877  males 
and  1,606,680  females.  The  domiciled  popola- 
tion  was  2.920,723.  The  number  of  foreigners 
was  388,813.  The  population  was  dividnl  in 
respect  to  religion  into  1,724,957  Protestants, 
1,190,008  Catholkx,  8,886  Israelites,  and  10;7Q6 
others  Of  the  2.984.057  inhabitants,  2,003,580 
speak  German,  687,972  French,  156,600  Italian, 
88.376  Romansch,  and  8,573  other  languages. 
The  number  of  emigrants  in  1888  was  8,34^  of 
whom  6,764  were  destined  for  the  United  States, 
The  emigration  in  1887  was  7,558:  in  1886, 
6,842;  in  lEfiS.  7,688;  in  1884,  0.008.  The  city 
of  ZOricji,  with  ite  suburbs,  contained  90,111  in- 
habitants in  1888;  Geneva,  73,254;  Basle,  60,- 
814 :  Bern,  45,966, 

Finance. — The  receipts  of  the  Federal  treas- 
ury in  1888  were  69,882.864  francs,  of  which  26,- 
086,144  francs  were  from  customs  and  21,591,8^ 
francs  from  the  post-office.  The  total  expendi- 
tnres  were  58.555.088  francs,  the  largest  items 
being  19,887^78  francs  for  the  post-offloe  and  18,- 
687,214  for  military  administration.   The  debt 
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of  the  FeaeratioD  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  40,493,888 
francs,  and  the  assets  were  82,577,811  francs.  A 
new  loan  of  25,000.000  francs  was  contracted  in 
Julr,  1889,  for  tfaepurpose  of  equipping  the  army 
with  repeating  rifles  and  other  new  arms. 

The  Army.— The  n^ular  army,  composed  of 
men  between  the  ages  i>t  twenty  and  thirty-two, 
oonsisted  in  1888  of  95,051  infantry,  2,921  caval- 
ry. 17,798  artillery,  5,037  en^neers,  1,880  sani- 
taiy  troops,  1,149  administrative  troops,  and  382 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  oflScers  in 
retirement  The  Landwehr,  comprising  all  men 
fit  for  military  service  between  the  ages  of  thirty- 
two  and  forty-five,  consisted  of  65,^  infantrr, 
2,785  cavalry,  9,788  artillery,  1,644  engineers,  741 
sanitary  troops,  and  21S  administrative  troops, 
or  80,716  men  in  all,  which,  added  to  the  125,- 
570  men  of  the  active  army,  make  the  effective 
strength  of  the  army  206.285,  exclusive  of  the 
Landsturm,  which  embraces  all  citizens  between 
seventeen  and  fifty  years  of  age  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  the  Auszng  or  Landwehr. 

Commeree.— The  special  oommeroe  of  1888 
divided  according  to  the  countries  of  origin  and 
destiiiation,  was  m  the  following  nluee,  in  francs : 


OODMTBm. 


OcnBUr  ' 

FrMiM  

lUly  

Orvat  BriUlD  

AostrU-  linoguy  

Betettun  

BoHte  

Netbotludt  

BMt  of  Europe  

TTnltod  HUtoa  

Baatof  AmartM   

AbU  , 

AMo>  

AtutnlU  ud  PAljiiMte 


Total   887,019,000 


S68.771.000 

802,817,000 

n^^41.^lO0 

B-:..;".i.iioo 
S7.>iiT.<IOO 

as.' ^1.1 100 
^ll-■J,llOo 

Mi';:i,i)00 

4,ifi7.i)0« 

lS,Wt;00O 
1,47D|000 


164,487,000 
148,010.000 
01.48S.U00 
104,786,000 
88, 106,000 
10,«88J>0O 
10.909,000 
4,800,000 
81,816,000 
87,080.000 
11,861,000 
84,246.000 

Mfii,ooo 


678,060,000 


RAtlroads.  — The  railroads  in  1887  bad  a 
length  of  2,812  kilometres.  The  cost  of  con- 
stmction  was  1,048,791,246  francs.  The  number 
of  passengers  was  26,762,823  during  the  year,  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  transpcvted  was  8,838,- 
508  tons  of  1,000  kilogrammes.  The  receipts 
were  78.859,089  francs.  The  woridng  expenses 
were  44,224,599  francs. 

The  FoBt-OlBce  and  Telegraphs.— The  num- 
ber of  internal  letters  and  post  cards  conveyed 
in  1888  was  65.001.864 ;  circulars  and  samples, 
17,752,199;  packages,  6,852,055;  postal  orders, 
2.644,089.  of  the  total  amount  of  294,187,045 
francs.  In  the  international  service  there  were 
forwarded  80,055,083  letters  and  cards.  18,830.- 
221  circulars  and  samples,  68,519,818  journals, 
and  2,698.111  parcels. 

The  telegraphs  in  1888  had  a  length  of  7,116 
kilometres;  length  of  wires,  17,841  kilometres. 
The  receipts  were  8,729,246  fnnes  and  the  ex- 
penses 8,148,353  francs. 

Expalslon  of  Nihilists.- While  experiment- 
ing with  explosives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zil- 
rich,  on  March  6,  1889,  two  Russian  students 
were  injured  by  the  accidental  discharse  of 
bombs,  one  of  them,  Jacob  Brynstein,  fatally. 
George  Prokosieff  ^nd  Marie  GQnzburg,  active 
membera  of  the  Russian  Terroristic  party,  who 
were  associated  with  the  dynamiters,  as  well  as 
Alexander  Dembeky,  the  one  who  recovered,  and 


ten  other  Russian  Kihilists,  most  of  them  stu- 
dents in  the  Znrich  University  iind  Polytechni- 
cum,  were  expelled  from  Switzerland  by  order  of 
the  Federal  Council. 

Conflict  with  ttormany.— Police-Inspector 
August  Wf^gemuth,  of  Mfllhausen,  in  Febra- 
ary.  1889,  entered  into  correspondence  with  a 
German  tailor  named  Lutz,  living  in  Basle,  and 

Sroposed  to  him  to  worm  himself  into  the  confl- 
ence  of  the  leading  Social  Democrats,  in  order 
to  keep  the  German  police  informed  of  their  do- 
ings. Lutz  was  persuaded  by  two  citizens  of 
Basle  to  play  the  part  of  a  German  police  spy 
for  thepurpose  of  discovering  the  machinations 
of  the  Berhn  authorities,  who  have  been  known « 
for  a  long  time  to  employ  spies  and  decoys  and  to 
instigate  revolutionary  plots  in  Switzerland,  He 
was  promised  and  was  paid  two  hundred  francs  a 
month,  with  the  expectation  of  liberal  gratuities 
besides  if  he  would  conspire  and  agitate  to  good 
effect  among  the  working  peo^  of  Basle,  El- 
sass-Lothringeo,  and  Baden.  Wohlgemuth  in- 
structed him  to  call  a  revolutionary  assembly  of 
workingmen  at  Biehen.  After  acting  his  part 
for  two  months  and  receiving  a  half-dozen  let- 
ters from  Wohlgemuth,  he  invited  the  German 
police  officer  to  meet  him  at  Rheinfelden,  in- 
forming Uie  police  of  Aargau  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. They  were  both  arrested  when  tbeymet  at 
the  railroad  station  on  Easter  Sunday.  Wohlge- 
muth was  kept  in  jail  for  nine  days,  and  was 
then  sent  under  guard  over  the  frontier.  Lntz 
was  likewise  expelled.  The  decree  of  expulsion 
against  Wohlgemuth,  issued  by  the  Federal 
Council  on  April  3D,  was  based  on  a  law  for  the 
banishment  of  foreigners  who  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  the  Federation.  The  German  Govern- 
ment complained  of  the  inteniational  discourtesy 
of  the  Swiss  auUiorities,  accusing  them  of  en- 
ticing an  imperial  official  into  Swiss  territory  in 
order  to  subject  him  to  arrest  like  a  common 
criminal.  His  incarceration  and  punishment  by 
a  pablic  decree  of  expulsion  was  complained  of 
as  illegal  because  he  was  arrested  before  he  could 
have  committed  any  offense  on  Swiss  soil.  The 
Wohlgemuth  incident,  which  indicated  the  de- 
termination of  the  Fe^ral  Government  no  longer 
to  suffer  the  proceedings  of  German  police  sj^es 
end  agents  provoeatewa,  who  have  in  recent 
years  caused  much  trouble  in  Switzerland,  was 
seized  upon  by  the  German  Chancellor  as  an  oc- 
casion for  a  vigorous  diplomatic  attack  on  the 
Swiss  right  of  asylum,  from  which  Germany, 
supported  by  Russia  and  Austria|,  has  endeavored 
for  some  yean  to  exclude  Socialists  and  Anarch- 
ists. In  a  dispatch  to  Herr  Von  BQlow,  German 
minister  at  Bern,  Prince  Bismarck  said  the  ex- 
cessive hospitality  given  by  Switzerland  to  An- 
archists and  revolutionary  Socialists  compelled 
the  German  Government  to  maintain  a  special 
police  in  Switzerland  to  watdi  them,  and  since 
the  Swiss  police  arrangements  did  not  offer  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  an  efficacious  surveillance 
over  proceedings  threatening  tho  internal  peaoe 
of  Germany,  it  demanded  that  no  hindrances 
should  be  out  in  the  way  of  the  German  secret 
agents.  Tne  Swiss  Minister  of  Foreiga  Affairs, 
M.  Droz,  replied  that  Switzerland  could  not  share 
the  exercise  of  police  control  on  her  own  soil  with 
another  state,  considerii^  it  an  attribute  of  sot- 
ere^ty,  and  that  the  right  of  asylum  must  be 
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maiotfuaed  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
ooDsiderations  of  the  securitr  of  Switzerland  and 
that  of  other  countries.  He  pointed  out  that 
Qermans  toward  whom  Switzerland  was  accused 
of  being  too  hospitable  had  settled  in  Switzer- 
land by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  domicile  of  April 
27,  1876,  and  could  not  be  sent  away  aa  a  pre- 
ventiTO  measure,  but  only  after  they  had  com- 
mitted acts  of  a  nature  to  compromise  public 
safety.  The  agents  of  the  German  police,  he 
said,  for  from  aiding  the  Swiss  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  combat  dangerous  elements,  had 
often  been  the  cause  of  disorders.  The  German 
Government  replied  that  if  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment had  enforced  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of 
eettlemenfc  of  1876,  which  requires  that  Germans 
establishing  themselves  in  Switzerland  must  fur^ 
nish  not  only  a  certificate  of  birth,  but  an  at- 
testation of  good  character,  these  difficulties 
would  never  have  arisen,  and  asserted  that  the 
Swiss  Government  was  bound  under  the  treaty 
to  demand  such  papers.  This  interpretation 
was  repelled  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.  Switzerland  had  a  right  to  reqaire  a 
oeiti&iate  of  good  conduct,  but  was  nndw  no 
obligation  to  refuse  admission  to  persons  to 
whom  the  authorities  of  another  country  refused 
sudi  a  document,  since  that  would  subordinate 
the  right  of  asylum  to  the  dictation  of  foreign 
governments.  The  German  Government  then 
sigaifled  thAC  it  reserved  the  right  to  take  at  the 
frontkr  the  measures  that  seemed  to  it  necessarr 
to  protect  itself  against  dangers  that  the  insnm- 
oienoy  of  the  Swiss  political  police,  the  indifler^ 
enoe  or  powerlessness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  connivance  of  inferior  authorities 
with  Anarchists,  the  refusal  to  allow  it  to  send 
secret  agents  into  Swiss  territory,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  the  audacity  of  the  subversive 
elements  might  bring  to  the  internal  peace  of 
the  empire.  At  this  point  of  the  discussion, 
when  the  German  Chancellor  hinted  that,  since 
many  essential  parts  of  the  treaties  on  which  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  based  hare  fallen 
away,  the  provisions  that  are  favorable  to  Switz- 
erland can  only  be  maintAined  on  the  condition 
that  Switzerliuid  f  ulfllls  the  obligations  that  grow 
out  of  them,*  Bossiat  and  subsequently  Ausma, 
came  to  the  support  of  the  German  position, 


pointing  ont  the  dangers  that  menaced  them 
through  the  too  great  tolerance  that  anaichktie 
and  revolutionary  elements  enjoyed  in  Swiss  tei^ 
ritory,  and  asserting  that  the  neutrality  enjoyed 
by  Switzerland  under  the  joint  guarantee  of 
European  powers  implied  the  duty  to  fumish 
necessary  safeguards  against  activities  threaten* 
ing  the  peace  between  the  ooantriu;  otherwiM, 
they  would  have  to  consider  whether  that  neu- 
trality ia  in  their  interest  The  Swiss  reply 
pointed  out  that  the  surveillance  uid  repression 
of  anarchistic  and  revolutionary  acts  was  a  com- 
mon international  obligation,  and  not  a  special 
duty  resting  on  Switzenaad  and  resulting  from 
her  neutrality,  and  declared  that  the  meaflnns 
to  be  taken  oonoemed  the  internal  order  of  the 
country  and  were  not  a  sut^t  for  diptomatie 
discussion.  As  a  sovereign  state  Switserland 
could  not  allqw  a  foreign  government  to  pre- 
scribe police  regulations. 

The  German  oustom-honse  authorities  bf^an 
to  impose  annoying  restrictions  on  the  passaee  of 
persons  and  goods  across  the  frontier.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  decided  to  strengthen  the  po- 
litical police  so  as  to  liable  them  betterto  watch 
foreigners  and  to  create  a  Federal  public  prose- 
cutor whose  duty  should  be  to  direct  their  in- 
veHtigations  and  the  actions  jn^wing  ont  of  them. 
On  July  20  the  German  minister  notified  the 
termination  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  tbe  stipu- 
lated period  of  twelve  months.  In  » later  note. 
Prince  Bismarck  dwelt  on  the  neoessity  for  a 
vigorous  police  supervision  over  foreigners,  for 
those  who  now  take  advents^  ot  the  ri^t  of 
asylum  to  conspire  against  their  motheiHX>nntrr 
are  undeserving  of  its  benefits.  The  termination 
of  the  treaty  of  settlement  will  absolve  Germany 
of  the  obligation  to  receive  back  Germans  who 
are  expelled  from  Switzerland.  Failing  to  in- 
timidate Switzerland  into  acceptiiuc  its  views, 
the  German  Govirament  expressed  itself  con- 
tented with  the  new  police  arrangementi.  A 
circular  attacking  the  Federal  Council  for  in- 
stituting politioal  police  gave  the  police  their 
first  occupation,  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  several  Giennan  Anarchists,  A  number  of 
Frenchmen  long  resident  in  Switzerluid  were 
likewise  expelled  on  aooount  of  their  political 
activity. 


TENNESSEE,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1796;  area,  42,050  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880).  1,543,359;  capital,  Nashville. 

Oovernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor.  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Alli- 
son, succeeded  by  Charles  A.  Miller ;  Treasurer 
and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Atha  Thomas,  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  P.  House ;  Comptroller,  P.  P.  Pick- 
ard,  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Allen;  Attorney-General, 
B.  J.  Lea,  succeeded  by  G.  W.  Pickle;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  M.  Smith ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and 
MineSf  B.  M.  Hord :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Peter  Tomey ;  Associate  Justices : 


W.  C.  Folkes,  W.  C.  Caldwell,  R  L.  SnodgtsM^ 
and  W.  H.  Lurton. 

Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Dec.  20  were  $1,6^5.204.62,  and  the  dis- 
bursements 11,845,187.31.  Of  the  disbursements 
$476,000  was  paid  on  account  of  loons,  making 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  State  $1,868,187^1. 
In  June  the  funding  board  negotiated  a  loan  of 
$250,000  to  meet  the  July  payment  of  interert 
on  the  State  debt.  For  the  past  six  years  the 
State  has  expended  over  $1,600,000  for  retiring 
its  fioating  debt>  for  new  public  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  lias  tliereby  incumd  an 
additional  debt  of  $600,000. 

The  tax  rate  for  State  purposes  was  80  oentE* 
and  for  education  15  cents,  on  each  $100l 
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LoriBlatlTe  HessloB.— The  forty-«ixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  began  its  regnlar  biennial  session 
on  Jan.  7,  adjourning  on  April  8  to  May  7,  Then 
it  a^in  met  and  at  once  dissolved.  On  Jan.  15 
United  States  iSenator  Isham  G.  Harrin  was  re- 
elected for  the  terra  of  six  years  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  Senate— Harris  fSS,  Leooidas  C.  Houk 
(Republican  nominee)  10;  House— Harris  78, 
Honk  28.  In  the  Democratic  oauons.  Senator 
Harris  was  nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot,  his 
strongest  opponent  being  John  D.  C.  Atkins. 
The  following  new  incumt«nts  of  administrative 
State  offices  were  elected:  Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  A.  Miller;  Treasurer,  M.  F.  Bouse ; 
Comptroller,  J,  W,  Allen ;  Attomej-Genenl, 
O.  W.  Pickle. 

Two  noteworthj  remits  of  the  Begaxax  were  a 
r^istration  act  and  a  ballot-reform  law.  The 
former  requires  that  in  all  towntt,  cities,  and  civil 
districts  having  600  polls,  every  voter  must  secure 
re^^ration  at  least  twenty  days  before  an  elec- 
tion.  The  Governor  is  directed  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  of  registration  for  encii  county, 
each  member  holding  office  for  two  yean.  This 
bMrd  shall  appoint  two  registrars  for  each  civil 
district  or  wara,  who  shall  examine  and  roister 
snch  applicants  as  are  by  law  qualified  to  Tot«. 
The  ballot-reform  act  is  applicable  to  all  conn- 
ties  having  a  population  of  over  70,000  people 
and  to  cities  of  over  9,000  according  to  the 
census  of  1880.  All  ballots  for  national.  State, 
county,  and  district  offices  are  to  be  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  counties,  and  for  municipal 
elections  at  the  expense  of  the  cities.  The  obalr^ 
man  of  the  countjr  board  of  commissioners  of 
regulation,  who  is  given  chuge  of  printing 
and  distributing  the  mllots,  is  required  to  print 
thereon  the  names  of  all  regular  caucus  candi- 
dates nominated  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
election,  and  of  all  independent  candidates,  rec- 
ommended l^at  least  fifteen  voters,  who  present 
their  application  ten  days  before  the  election. 
Any  one  who  was  not  nominated,  or  did  not  in- 
tend to  be  a  candidate,  till  within  ten  days  of 
the  election  may  print  a  ticket  and  exhibit  it  at 
the  polls,  in  order  that  voters  may  copj  the 
names  therefrom  into  the  blank  spaces  left  after 
the  names  of  the  candidate  in  the  official  ballots ; 
but  such  ticket  can  not  be  voted.  The  names  of 
candidates  for  the  same  office  are  to  be  printed 
together,  and  upon  the  back  is  to  be  stamped 
the  words  "official  ballot  for,"  together  with 
the  name  of  the  precinct  and  the  fac-simile  of 
the  signature  of  the  officer  charged  with  the 
printing.  The  elections  in  each  voting  precinct 
are  to  be  conducted  by  the  registran:,  created 
by  the  registration  act,  who  are  for  this  purpose 
called  registrars  of  elections. 

At  every  polling  place  three  voting  compart- 
ments for  each  100  voters  shall  be  constructed ; 
the  space  containing  these  and  the  ballot-box 
shall  be  railed  off,  and  no  voter  shall  be  allowed 
within  50  feet  of  the  railing,  except  when  ad- 
mitted to  prepare  and  cast  his  ballot.  The  voter 
shall  then  enter  one  of  the  compartments,  first 
receiving  a  ballot  from  the  registrar,  who  stands 
10  feet  within  the  miting,  shall  place  a  cross  oppo- 
site the  name  of  the  person  voted  for.  shall  fold 
his  ballot  before  leaving  the  compartment,  so 
that  no  one  can  see  his  choice,  and  shall  at  once 
deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box.  A  penalty  not  less 


than  flO,  and  not  over  9100,  Is  imposed  on  any 
one  who  shows  his  ballot  or  interferes  in  any 
way  with  another  while  he  is  preparing  or  cast- 
ing his  ballot 

A  subsequent  act  provides  that  at  all  Novem- 
ber elections  there  shall  be  two  ballot-boxes 
for  each  voting  precinct,  one  for  State  and  one 
for  national  officers,  to  be  kept  in  separate  rooms 
or  houses  not  more  than  200  feet  apart.  Anoth- 
er important  act  of  rhe  session  codifies  and  re- 
vises the  laws  relative  to  taxation.  The  features 
of  the  former  law  providing  for  assessment  of  a 
poll  tax  of  one  dollar,  of  a  tax  on  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  and  of  licenses  on  various  occupa- 
tions were  retained,  but  more  stringent  duties 
were  imposed  on  county  assessors,  in  order  to 
secure  a  full  valuation  of  realty  and  a  more  com- 
plete assessment  of  perwnialty.  The  county 
sessors,  holding  office  for  four  years,  are  made 
ineligible  for  re-election. 

The  convict  lease  system  is  continued  ^  an 
act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  lease  the  Peni- 
tentiary and  prisoners  for  six  years  from  January, 
1890,  at  not  less  than  $100,000  per  annum,  free 
of  expense  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  pria* 
oners.  The  convicts  may  be  worked  anywhere 
in  t-he  State,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
warden  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Inspectors. 
Convict*  under  eighteen  years,  and  those  confined 
for  the  less  degrading  offenses,  are  to  be  kept 
separate  from  toe  others. 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of 
"trosts." 

The  Sunday  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays,  except  by 
druggists  upon  prescriptions. 

The  homestead  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  25 
acres  of  land  around  it  were  conveyed  to  trust- 
ees for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies'  Hermitage  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  by  them  so  long  as  the 
association  shall  keep  them  improved  and  pre- 
served in  a  state  of  beauty.  The  remainder  of 
the  Hermit^  farm  of  about  500  acres  was  con- 
veyed to  trustees  for  twenty-flve  vears,  to  provide 
self-supporting  homes  for  disabled  Union  and 
Confederate  soldiers.  The  sum  of  910,000  was 
appropriated  to  keep  the  farm  in  order  for  this 
purfHiee. 

A  State  tax  of  45  cents  on  each  $100  was  im- 
posed for  1889  and  each  year  thereafter,  one 

third  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 
A  tax  of  $200  on  wholesale  liquor  dealers  and 
of  $150  to  $300  on  retail  dealers  is  imposed  in 
addition  to  the  reg:nlar  ad  valorem  tax  on  their 
stock.  The  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $65,000  for  its  com- 
pletion. Otner  acts  of  the  session  were  as  fol- 
low : 

Punishiiift  by  tmprisonment  from  one  to  five  yean 
any  pertton  that  shoots  into  or  at  any  railroad  truii. 

Adding  to  the  lUt  ot  legal  holidays  the  32d  of  Feb- 
ruary. Good  Friday,  Decoration  Day,  Memorial  Dny, 
and  all  days  desi^mated  for  holding  county,  State,  or 
Dational  elections  throughout  the  State,  and  providing 
that  bnninesa  paper  fallinff  due  on  such  days  Bhall  b« 
deemed  to  be  duo  on  the  last  business  day  preceding. 

Punishinii  with  a  fine  any  liquor  dealer  wlio,  after 
being  forbidden  by  the  wifb,  ftamiahes  to  her  hns- 
boDd,  who  '»  an  habitual  dmukard,  any  Intorioating 
liquor. 

Vorbiddinft  the  oonaolidation  of  >9trect-nulway  com- 
panies or  of  gas  or  electrlo- light  compattieii,  or  of  conv- 
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{Moiesfonned  to  mipplf  water  to  ai3it7ortoTn,ezcept 
m  penniflslon  of  ud  under  the  liiiiltatioiui  impoeed  by 
we  municipul  goTemment  of  the  city  or  town  where 
auoh  ooiDponies  do  busineea.  The  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  thu  act  U  forfeiture  of  charter. 

Compiling  and  revising  the  law  relating  to  publio 
toads.  .  . 

Prohibiting  the  deducbon  of  two  pounda,  known  M 
soalsfie,        the  weip;ht  of  a  bale  of  ootton, 

Uaking  women  eligible  to  the  offln  ot  oonn^y  wa- 
perintendent  of  education. 

To  provide  for  the  organization  of  ooiporations  for 
rsiBing  and  deolinK  in  poultry  and  ;  aleo  of  cop- 
porationB  for  building  and  oonductmg  hoKpitals  or 
aanUuiuma. 

Ai^oridng  railroad  oorporatioDS  to  amend  their 
ohartere  ao  kb  to  Boabla  them  to  build  branch  roads. 

Antboriziog  the  fonnatioa  of  Uve-rtoek  Insurance 
companiea. 

Allowing  insuranoe  compaoiea  to  Inaure  agaimit 
diaabilitiea  by  di»ea»e  or  Biokness. 

Permitting  a  jury  trial  in  all  oivil  cases  when  either 
party  deaires  it. 

Otving  the  county  courts  power  tn  permit  and  regu- 
late the  oonatmction  and  operation  of  railroads  on  the 
publio  rMdft. 

DeoUrinff  that  Teoneaaee  river  extends  from  its 
ItUMtioD  wnh  Ohio  river  st  Fsdaosh,  Ky.,  to  juno- 
thn  <^  the  north  fork  of  Holston  river  witii  the  Hol- 
ston,  at  Eingaport,  Tenn. 

OonflRninff  the  oonsolidation  of  the  Hirabsippi  and 
Tenoeasee  Kallroad  Company  with  (he  Chioago,  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company. 

To  prevent  Inteilerenoe  of  any  emuoyer  with  hia 
employ^  In  the  selection  of  their  fkmuy  phTsiaao. 

Providing  for  a  oommissioD  to  ilx,  by  agreement 
with  the  Buthoritiea '  of  the  State  of  Oeoif^  the 
boundary  line  between  Dade  County,  Qa.,  and  Mari- 
on and  Hamilton  Counties.  Tenn. 

Amending  and  rimplifying  the  tobaooo-lnspection 
laws.  „ 

Bearmn^ng  the  bonndaries  of  the  Tbiid,  Fooith, 
and  Fifth  Congres^nal  Sbtriota,  to  equalise  the 
population  Uwrein. 

Oi«ating  a  Btate  Board  of  Medical  Euuninwa,  and 
rMulring  all  jwactitioners  of  medidna  to  obttdn  a  oer- 
tifloate  therefrom. 

P6iiitenttftX7.--In  Jnne,  of  thia  year,  there 
were  1,445  prisonen  in  the  Penitentiar7 — a  larger 
number  than  ever  before  appeared  on  the  State 
prison  rolls  at  one  time.  Of  this  number,  583 
were  at  the  main  prison,  in  Nashville,  90  at  the 
farm.  123  at  Coal  creek,  850  at  Tracy  City,  and 
!^  at  Inman.  There  were  875  white  prisoners 
and  1,070  oolored,  including  49  women,  5  of 
whom  were  white  and  44  colored. 

Id  September  the  proposed  lease  of  conTiota 
for  a  term  of  six  years  from  Jan.  1, 1890,  was 
put  ap  at  auction,  and  was  bidden  in  by  the. 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Companr 
for  $100,000  per  annum,  the  State  being  relieved 
from  expense  of  maintenance.  This  company 
was  the  only  bidder,  and  the  sum  named  was  the 
lowest  for  which  the  lease  could  be  made  wider 
the  act 

Mllitlo.— The  National  Guard  of  the  State 
consists  of  2,507  officers  and  men. 

Aprfenltnre.  —  The  State  Commissioner  of 
Agnculture  estimates  the  acreage  of  wheat  for 
the  year  to  be  1,280,815  acres,  producing  a  crop 
of  9,076,358  bushels.  The  com  crop  is  estimated 
at  79,451,730  bushels— nearly  5,000,000  bushels 
less  than  in  1888.  The  cotton  crop  is  mostly 
grown  in  the  southwestern  counties.  The  totiu 
product  for  the  State  is  estimated  at  169.371 
bales  of  465  pounds  net  lint  each. 


Camberland  BlTcr  ImproTement. — A  mass 

meeting  of  citizens  of  Tennessee  was  held  in 
Nashville  on  Oct  21  to  take  such  action  as 
might  best  promote  the  improrement  of  Cum- 
berland river  by  locks  and  dams.  With  the  ob- 
ject of  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  an  interstate  convention 
was  deemed  advisable,  and  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates was  called  to  convene  in  Nashville  on  Nor. 
§0,  to  which  delegates  from  Kentuckj  were  in- 
vited. At  this  joint  convention  abotit  900  dde- 
gates  were  present,  representing  twelve  counties 
in  Tennessee  and  eight  in  Kentucky.  It  organ- 
ized the  Cumberland  River  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, whose  executive  officers  are  directed  to 
present  to  Congress  the  demands  of  the  conven- 
tion and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  l^ia- 
lation  for  the  improvement  of  navigstion  in  the 
river.  The  development  of  the  coal  and  iron 
deposits  of  the  Cumberland  valley  is  considered 
to  oe  dependent  upon  this  improvement. 

TEXA^  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1845  ;  area,  265,780  square  miles ;  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  1,591,745  ;  capital,  Austin. 

OoTernment. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  Uie  year :  Oovemor,  Lawrence  & 
Ross,  Democrat ;  Ideatenant-Ooremor,  T.  B. 
Wheeler  ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  H.  Hoore  ; 
Treasurer,  Frank  ILLubbock ;  Comptroller.  John 
D.  McCall ;  Attorney-General,  James  S.  Hogs' 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oscu*  H 
Cooper;  Commissioner  of  the  General  I«nd 
Office,  R  M.  Hall ;  Chief  Justioe  at  the  Supreme 
Court.  John  W.  Stavton  ;  Associate  Jnstioea, 
Reuben  R.  Oaines  and  John  L.  Henrr ;  Comml»> 
sioners  of  Appeals,  Presiding  Jnage.  Walter 
Acker,  Judges,  W.  K.  Collard,  Edwin  M.  H(^. 

FlnaDcea, — The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31 :  Balance 
on  hand,  $1,259,126.71  ;  receipts.  «1.610,7]'4.90 ; 
total.  $2,778,901.61 ;  di^mrsements,  $2,372347.- 
27;  transfers  adjusting  aoconnta,  $78,14^76; 
total.  $2,350,401.(W  ;  balance  on  hand,  $438.4ia- 
58.  From  this  balance  there  was  a  further  ttans- 
fer  of  $81,506.90  to  available  school  fund  after 
Sept.  1,  leaving  as  the  actual  balance  to  the 
credit  of  "  general  revenue."  $896,903.68. 

The  occupation  taxes  yielded  an  increase  of 
$42,012.39  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
reduction  of  the  tax  rate  on  property  for  1888 
from  25  to  10  cents,  tiierebv  greatly  diminishing 
the  revenue,  has  produced  the  large  decrease  in 
the  surplus.  The  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  Stat«  increased  from  $681,084,- 
904  in  1888  to  $720,175,564  in  1889.  The  State 
tax  rate  for  1889  was  20  cents  on  each  $100. 

LegtelfttlTe  SesBton.— The  laennial  session 
of  the  Lc^latnre  began  on  Jan.  8  and  ad- 
journed on  April  6.  On  Jan.  23  United  States 
Senator  Richard  Coke  was  re-eledted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses.  The  Commis- 
sion of  appeals,  established  for  the  relief  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  would  expire  on  March 
81,  was  made  permanent,  its  members  to  be  141- 
pointed  by  the  Governor  every  two  years.  Pio- 
vision  was  made  for  retiring  such  of  the  State 
bonds  of  Aug.  5,  1870,  known  as  the  7-per«ent 
frontier  defense  bonds,  as  are  held  by  private 
individuals  as  soon  as  they  become  redeemable 
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in  1890,  the  money  therefor  to  be  raised  bv  the 
issue  of  new  &-per-cent.  bonds  payable  in  tnirty 
years.  These  new  bonds  shall  be  sold  to  the  per- 
manent school  fund.  The  Governor  is  author- 
ized to  issue  such  other  bonds  as  he  may  see 
fit,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  permanent  school 
fund,  whenever  there  is  a  balance  of  |5,000  in 
cash  in  such  fund.  The  irrigation  and  mining 
laws  were  revised.  Railroads  were  authorized  to 
provide  separate  accommodations  for.  passengers 
of  different  colors.  A  branch  insane  aisylum  was 
established  in  southwest  Texas,  west  of  Colorado 
river,  and  9^^000  was 'appropriated  for  land 
and  buildings.  Later  in  the  year  this  asylum 
was  located  at  San  Antonio,  on  a  large  tract 
given  to  the  State  for  that  purpose.  Two 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  proposed, 
one  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  railroad 
commission,  the  other  extending  the  limit  of 
county  and  local  taxation.  A  biU  establishing  a 
railroad  commission  was  vetoed.  Otlwr  acts  of 
the  session  were  as  follow : 

Admitting  oompuiies  or  asuoolatiotui  from  other 
States  to  oariy  od  life  or  casualty  insurance  basinesa 
OD  the  assessment  plan. 

To  provide  for  the  speedy  and  effident  enibroement 
of  liens  of  mechaoioa,  lontraotore,  sab-  oontnoton, 
builders,  laborers,  and  material  men, 

£eciilatina  the  practice  of  ph&rmaoy. 

Defining  ^'  truHte,"  and  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  ooTporations  or  persona  connected  witli  them. 

Becbartenng  the  cities  of  Dallaa  and  of  El  Paao, 
and  repealing  the  charter  of  East  Dallas. 

incorporatiDg  the  (dties  of  Fen  Worth,  Paris,  and 
Waoo. 

Aothoiiring  Jewish  rabbis  to  peffform  the  numiage 
ceremony. 
Baviflin^r  the  militia  law. 

Increasing  the  taxes  on  oocupatioLS,  sports,  and 
amusements. 

Designadng  the  Agricnltursl  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege aa  the  bencflciarv  imder  the  act  of  Congress 
eetsUishjjut  agricultural  experiment  Btaticms. 

DraigDotinff  Feb.  28  as  "  Arbor  Day." 

Bef^uiriai;  mI  bntohera  and  slitugbtarera  to  file  a  bond 
conditioned  to  keep  a  true  record  of  all  catfle  pni> 
chased  or  alaughtercd,  with  the  marks,  brands,  age, 
w^ght,  date  of^pnrchoae.  and  the  person  from  whom 
parchosed,  and  oIho  conditioned  that  be  will  have  the 
hide  and  ears  of  such  animal  inapected,  within  five 
days  after  it  in  slaughtered,  by  some  inspector  or 
ooimW  magistrate,  and  that  he  will  not  purohase  any 
■laugntsred  cattle,  unless  the  hide  and  ean  aooom'- 
pony  the  anirosl,  with  the  ears,  marks,  or  brands 
thereon  unchanged. 

Creating  Coke  Connty  and  trion  Conn^  out  of 
Tom  Orecn  County, 

Beguloting  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

Providing  for  the  creation  of  a  board  ot  arbitration 
to  settle  the  controversy  tietween  the  United  States 
and  Texas,  regarding  Oieen  County. 

Gdneation.— The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  1888- '89  was  aa  follows :  In  the  counties — 
iriiite  children  884,926,  colored  children  115,- 
192 ;  in  cities  and  towns  (independent  diatoicts)— 
white  children  70,751,  colored  children  24,747; 
total— white  children  40S,677,  colored  children 
18fl,989. 

Railroads.— The  following  report,  for  1889  is 
made  bv  the  State  Comptroller :  Total  mileage. 
8,161-70';  capital  stock,  f  177,454,284 ;  cost  of 
construction,  $346,669,478;  bonds  outstanding, 
$288,860,422  ;  coupons  overdue,  $10,864,664.08  ; 
other  indebtedness,  $18,616,226.98:  total  in- 
debtedness, $268,289,218.91 ;  total  samiDga,  $28,- 


207,926.96 ;  operating  expenses  and  repairs,  $24,- 
884,633Ji4 ;  net  earnings,  $8,878,898.72. 

Pensions.- For  several  years  the  State  has 
paid  annually  a  pension  of  $160  to  indigent  veU 
erans  of  the  war  for  Texan  independence  imd 
to  the  indigent  widows  of  veterans.  About  400 
names  were  on  the  pension  list,  making  the  an- 
nual outlay  about  $60,000.  The  Legislature  this 
year  amended  the  act  so  as  to  permit  oral  evi- 
dence to  establish  pension  claims,  and  this  change 
resulted  in  the  admission  of  about  100  addi- 
tional claimants,  and  in  an  additional  outlay  of 
about  $16^ 

The  Colored  Baee.— The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  an  address  issued  by  a  State  conven- 
tion of  colored  men,  held  at  Waco  on  Aug.  20 : 

In  some  oonnties  we  are  denied  the  free  ezerciae  ot 
the  elective  flranohlse. 

In  many  ooimtiea  colored  men  are  demed  the  right 
of  swing  on  juries,  tiioqgh  pcaseedng  the  legal  i^l- 
iflcsdons  ibrjuron. 

We  are  also  tnjnsfly  discriminated  against  by  some 
of  the  railxDad  oompaoiee  and  other  pauio  oairiera  ot 
the  State. 

We  condemn  mob  violence  in  all  Its  fbrma,  and  we 
remind  our  white  feUow-citizena  there  is  a  point  where 
forbeamnce  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  white  we  do  not 
advise  retaliation,  we  feel  that  tlie  continuation  of 
lyncli  law  will  eventually  lead  to  this. 

The  negroee  at  Texas  have  made  oommendcble 
progress  since  emandpation.  We  now  own  about 
one  million  acres  of  land,  and  we  pi^  taxes  on  twen^ 
miW«i  dollars*  worth  <a  property.  We  have  two 
thousand  ohurohes,  two  tDoasand  Bonday-schoolB, 
two  thoQBand  benevolent  associations,  ten  high 
schools,  twenty-five  hundred  common  schools,  three 
tboosand  teachers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tiiou- 
Bond  pnidlB  attending  schools,  twen^-flve  lawyuro, 
(■ne  bundrod  merohaiw,  five  thousand  mechanics,  fif- 
teen newspopen,  and  hnndieds  of  fknneis  and  stook- 

mim, 

liBbor  COBTentlon. — On  July  3  a  State  con- 
vention was  held  at  Dallas  "  for  the  purpose  of ' 
perfecting  a  State  organization  to  further  the 
eight-hour  movement,  and  to  do  whatever  else 
the  convention  may  in  its  wisdom  deem  to  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  wage-workers  of 
Texas."  An  organization,  called  the  "  Texas  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,'*  was  formed,  and  provision 
was  made  fbr  holding  annual  conventionsL  The 
following  resolutions  embody  the  demands  of 
the  convention : 

We  favor  eight  houre  aa  a  working  day,  and  de- 
mand the  passage  of  a  law  ao  declaring. 

We  favor  a  Mngle  tax,  or  a  tax  upoa  land  values, 
and  the  repeal  of  ul  other  taxes  whttsoevOT. 

We  &vor  the  repeal  of  the  natfooal  book  law,  and 
all  other  class  laws. 

The  only  equitable  solution  of  the  tranaportation 
question  is  in  the  Government  ownerahip  of  the  nul- 
way^,  telegraphs,  and  telephones. 

We  favor  the  abolitinn  of  the  United  Statea  Senate 
and  all  State  senates,  because  of  the  corruption  prac- 
ticed ;  the  abolition  of  the  grand  jury  system,  because  it 
IB  used  by  designing  men  to  crush,  ostradse,  and  perse- 
cute in  BOme  inetancw  thore  who  oppose  ensdng  sys- 
tems, and  the  supremacy  of  either  the  Democratic  or 
Bepublioan  bonons,  and  to  the  end  that  our  votes 
may  be  counted  when  oast  and  all  corruption  and  the 
damnable  boodle  system  be  obliterated. 

We  favor  the  Anstnlisn  system  of  holding  elee- 
tionn ;  the  election  of  all  offleets  by  the  direct  vote  ot 
thepoMtle. 

we  favor  all  that  will  secure  a  lien  on  the  prodnota 
of  labor. 
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TEOUT,  NEW  SPECIES  OF.  Since  1880, 
two  species  of  trout  have  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States — one  in  Sunapee  Lake,  N.  H,,  and 
one  in  Colorado.  Three  foreif^n  varieties  have 
also  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  permanent 
Salmonida — the  common  brown  trout  of  Eu- 
rope, the  German  saibling,  and  the  Loch  Leven 
trout  from  Kinross-shire,  Scotland. 

Sanapee  Lake  Tront  (Salvelinua  Sunapee). 
— In  ISel,  a  strange  trout  appeared  in  Sunapee 
Lake,  N.  H.,  and  was  at  once  recognized  by  the 
native  fishermen  t»  distinct  from  the  brook 
trout,  the  only  species  aboriginal  to  the  Suna- 


sionallj  the  females  are  as  highly  colored  as  the 
males.  The  fins  are  markedly  larger  than  those 
of  the  brook  trout;  the  tail  is  generally  square, 
sometimes  bifurcated.  Many  specimens  are  mis- 
shapen, and  the  females  not  unfrequently  fail  to 
cast  their  eggs  at  the  proper  season.  The  Suna- 
pee trout  is  known  to  attain  a  weight  of  seven 
pounds.  The  presence  of  this  new  troot  in 
Sunapee  Lake  is  variously  accounted  for  on  the 
following  hypotheses :  1.  Descent  from  some  for- 
eign plant,  possibly  from  blue-backed  trout  in- 
troduced into  Sunapee  in  ISTB  from  Maine,  or 
from  other  trout  of  the  oquaasa  type  whose  f^gs 


fluiripu  UK>  TBOUT.  Toung,  7|  Inches  lonfr. 


pee  system.  But  it  was  not  until  October,  1885, 
when  ex-Commissioner  Powers  demonstrated  to 
the  acting  fish  commissioner  that  the  new  fish 
were  not  brook  trout,  that  specimens  were  sent 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  the  Cura- 
tor of  Fishes  pronounced  the  trout  a  Salvelinus 
of  the  oquassa  or  blue-backed  tyjie,  but  of  such 
enormous  size  that  at  first  he  did  not  suspect  its 
relation  to  that  species.  Prof.  Baird  inclmed  to 
the  same  opinion,  and  its  close  connection  with 
certain  genera  native  to  Greenland  and  Labrador 
was  freely  discussed.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  Sunapee  trout  are  the  conspicuous 
development  of  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
the  aosence  of  mottling  on  the  back  and  fins. 
In  summer  the  fish  is  silvery,  and  hence  it  is 
known  as  the  white  trout ;  but  as  the  spawning 
season  approaches  it  is  metamorphosed  into  the 
most  briiliant-hued  of  all  our  fresh-water  fishes, 
the  coloration  varying  from  a  dead-lust«r  cream 
tint  or  delicate  olive  in  the  females  to  a  dazzling 


or  fry  may  have  become  mingled  with  those  of 
the  land-locked  salmon  intended  for  this  lake,  the 

fiiants  beginning  in  1867,  3.  Aboriginality.coup- 
ed  with  escape  of  notice  for  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  the  Hon.  Ransom  F.  Sargent, 
in  1881,  and  ex-Commissioner  Powers,  in  1885, 
pronounced  the  fish  a  representative  of  a  new  and 
distinct  species.  Failure  to  attract  attention  be- 
fore this  time  bas  been  explained  on  theories  too 
absurd  for  serious  consideration.  3.  Hybridism. 
Of  late  years  the  waters  of  Sunapee  have  been 
drawn  so  low  in  the  autumn  by  mill-owners  on 
the  effluent  that  the  various  species  of  SalTTumi- 
dcB,  native  and  exotic,  have  been  forced  to  spawn 
in  the  open  lake,  ascent  of  brooks  being  impos- 
sible. Accidental  conjunction  between  uie  land* 
locked  salmon  and  the  brook  trout,  or  between 
the  brook  trout  and  the  nearly  related  white  fish 
(a  salmonoid  introduced  into  the  lake  as  early  as 
1870,  and  successfully  crossed  with  the  Setlveli- 
nu8  fontinalia  by  Seth  Green)  may  thus  have 




BUNAPEB  UKE  TBOUT.   AduJt  female,  171  Incben  long. 


orange  in  the  males.  The  pale  spots  of  summer 
now  Dlaze  out  in  flecks  of  yellow  or  vermilion 
fire,  and  the  flashing  sheen  of  the  back  deepens 
into  a  uniform  steel  blue,  always  destitute  of  the 
characteristic  markings  of  the  orook  trout,  Oc- 


taken  place,  and  this  new  and  beautiful  trout 
have  been  given  to  the  world. 

Telloir-nn  and  Green-back  Trout  of  Colo- 
rado.— Two  new  species  of  trout  have  also  been 
found  in  the  basin  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  nota- 
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bly  in  Twin  Lakes,  15  miles  southwest  of  Lead-  stranger  trout  with  the  artificial  fly.  The  State 
ville.  Col.  One  of  these,  the  "  green-back  trout "  of  New  York  and  the  United  States  GoTcmment 
(Oalmo  mykiss  stomiae),  has  for  many  years  been   are  importing  the  Loch  Leven  variety  largely  for 


tALMO  MYuaa  STOM us.  From  Twin  Lakes,  CoL 


taken  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Platte ;  the  other  was  recognized  in  1889  as  be- 
longingto  an  independent  sub-species  or  species 
bv  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana 
University,  and  was  named  by  hira  Salmo  mykiaa 
MacdoTuudi,  in  honor  of  Marshall  McDonald, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

The  second  trout,  distinguished  by  resident 
anglers  as  the  "yellow-fln,  is  of  a  silvery-olive 
color,  with  lemou-yellow  sides  and  golden  flus. 


distribution.  It  is  recognized  in  Great  Britain 
as  the  bravest  fighter  of  its  race,  and  is  simply 
incomparable  from  its  rise  to  the  descending 
"teal  and  red  "  to  the  finish  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  The  brown  trout  has  adapted  iiself  to 
some  of  our  waters.  The  last  varieties  of  foreign 
Salmonidm  selected  for  imporiation  are  the  game 
sea-trout  (Salmo  tnUta)  of  North  Britain,  and  the 
Alpine  trout  {Halmo  laeusiria)  of  the  deep  Swiss 
lakes. 


SILMO  KTKIBB  lUCDOXAU)!,    FTOIH  TwIh  LrIecS,  Col. 


Its  elongate  body  is  profusely  speckled,  back  of 
the  first  dorsal,  with  "  small  pepper-like  spots," 
which  are  usually  absent  from  the  long,  com- 
pressed head.  The  scales  are  small  and  regular, 
there  are  teeth  on  the  hyoid,  and  the  tail  is  mod- 
erately forked.  The  yellow-fin  trout  attains  a 
weight  of  from  seven  to  ten  pounds,  and  spawns 
in  spring,  principally  in  the  fake,  leaving  its  eges 
to  be  devoured  dj  suckers,  which  swarm  on  the 
beds.  Its  fiesh  has  a  fine  flavor,  but  is  pale  and 
watery,  as  its  chief  diet  is  fish ;  while  the  fiesh 
of  the  green-back  trout,  which  feeds  on  Crusta- 
cea, is  a  brilliant  red. 

Imported  Tront. — There  have  been  importa- 
tions of  Loch  Leven  trout  from  Howietoun  Fish- 
ery, Stirling,  Scotland.  The  first  purchase  of 
this  famous  British  salmonoid,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Loch  Leven,  Kinrass-shire,  was  effected  in 
June,  1886,  by  Prof.  John  D.  Quaekenbos,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  who  visited  both  the  lake  and 
Howietoun  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  fish. 
Prof.  Quaekenbos  arrsnped  for  the  shipment  of 
30,000  eyed  ova  to  New  York,  received  them  on 
their  arrival,  and  sent  them  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  they  were  successfully  hatched  and  planted 
in  Sunapee  Lake.  The  importer  has  since  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  taking  some  of  the 


TEUST,  a  combination  of  manufacturers  or 
producers,  formed  originally  for  the  sake  of  car- 
rying on  business  more  economically,  but  latter- 
ly more  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  opposi- 
tion altogether,  and  so  capable  of  great  abuse. 

In  New  York. — Abuses  of  this  nature  ap- 
peared to  reach  their  danger  limit  sooner  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  State  on  account  of  its 
great  commercial  importance.  TheV  meet  with 
opposition  in  the  Legislature  and  are  often 
stopped  by  legislative  enactment  before  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  other 
States,  rience  an  outline  of  the  way  that  New 
York  deals  with  such  matters  will  usually  stand 
for  the  whole  country,  although  other  States 
have  not  been  inactive.  The  Legislature  of  New 
York  early  in  1888  had  its  attention  attracted  to 
the  abuse  of  trusts,  and  it  was  resolved  to  inves- 
tigate certain  combinations  covering  sugar,  milk, 
rubber,  cotton,  envelopes,  elevators,  oil-cloths, 
oil,  meat,  glass,  and  furniture.  Especial  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  sugar,  milk,  cotton-seed, 
and  oil  trusts,  on  account  of  their  extensive  op- 
erations and  the  aggregate  of  capital  they  repre- 
sented. As  a  reason  for  underiaking  the  inves- 
tigation it  was  declared  that  the  effect  of  all 
such  combinations  upon  the  public  was  this: 
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The  aggregation  of  capital,  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  manufactare  and  output  of  various 
necessary  commodities,  the  acquidtion  or  de- 
Btrttction  of  competitive  pioperties,  all  led  to 
the  0n&I  and  conclusive  puiptwes  of  annihilating 
competition  and  enabling  industries  repre- 
sented in  the  combination  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  they  would  purchase  the  raw  material 
from  the  producer  and  at  which  thej  would  sell 
the  product  to  the  consumer.  The  reports  made 
to  tne  Legislature  covered  many  hundred  pages 
of  testimony  and  conclusions,  from  which  uie 
following  outline  is  condensed : 

BngVi— The  Suftnr  Trust,  with  a  capital  ropresented 
by  stock  certiScatea  amounting  to  ^,000,000,  oame 
into  existence  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  dated  on  or 
about  Oct.  £4, 1887,  }>J  and  between  Uie  stockholders 
of  eight  sugar  leflnenes,  oorpoT«tionB  of  New  York 
and  other  etates  on  the  eastern  ooaet  of  the  United 
States  (one,  however,  was  in  St.  Louis),  by  which 
they  affreed  to  surrender  the  stock  of  tneif  sevenl 
corporatioDB  to  oe  rtnin  persons  as  trustees,  called  ^*  The 
Suifor  Refineries  Company,"  who  were  to  hold  the 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  in  exchange  for  such 
stock  ao  suTTondered  the  several  stoiokhidden  reedved 
atotk  eortlflcates  in  the  Sugar  Bdlnerios  Company  In 
amount  at  least  four  times  the  nominal  value  of  the 
stock  surrendered ;  that  this  stock  of  the  several  cor- 
porations in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  called  the  Su- 
gar Refineries  Company,  gave  them  the  absolute  oon- 
trol  of  all  the  refineries  in  the  combination  and  en- 
abled the  Trust  to  manage  all  the  refineries  exclusively 
for  the  profit  of  all  and  without  any  competition  be- 
tween them ;  that  by  such  SUrrsnder  the  several  oot^ 

B rations  beiisme  the  mere  satellites  of  the  Trust  (this 
log  the  Soinu-  Refineries  Company),  and  all  their 
aflUn  were  dominated  ft-om  the  central  body ;  that  a 

SBtem  of  reports  oontaming  statements  of  raw  mate- 
il  puTohaaed,  refined  sugar  on  band,  the  daihr  out- 
put of  each  refinery,  t<^ther  with  the  ftanda  In  the 
treasury,  was  esteblished  between  the  Trust  and  its 
vassal  corporations ;  that  the  Sugar  Refineries  Com- 
pany reoommended  when  a  refinery  shall  shut  down 
and  when  it  shall  run,  but  whether  ut  work  or  idle  it 
received  its  share  of  the  general  eaminirs ;  that  the 
Trust  exercised  absolute  control  of  all  the  indui>try, 
and  in  its  discretion  took  in  new  oorporations,  which 
surrendered  their  stock  at  a  valuation  agreed  upon 
and  in  return  received  certificates  of  stock  in  the  Su- 
gar Seflncries  Company,  fbr  which  reception  of  new 
oorpontions  the  raiginol  trust  agreement  made  fiill 
proviuon. 

Onttea-SiM  OOr— In  regard  to  the  Cotton-Seed  Oil 

Trust,  it  WAS  declared  that  this  combination  embraced 
about  seventy  corporations  operating  mills  and  refin- 
eries in  various  States  of  the  Union,  engaged  in  the 
monaftcture  of  oil  fhim  cotton  seed  ;  that  the  oil  is 
Q5ed  as  an  article  of  commerce  and  to  adulterate  or 
improve  certain  animal  Aits ;  that  it  Is  an  industry  of 
recent  yean  and  has  mode  from  the  cotton  seed, 
which  formerly  was  of  little  or  no  value,  an  oil  oi 
great  utiUty,  the  value  of  its  product  from  May,  1886, 
to  May,  1887,  being  stated  at  (34,000,00(1  (see  Corroif- 
Seso  PBonuora,  in  this  volume) ;  that  this  Trust  has 
been  in  operation  fin-  several  years  and  has  made  one 
dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  its  stock  certificates ;  that 
the  manner  of  its  formation,  its  manogenient  and  gen- 
eral efl4>ct  upon  public  interests,  as  well  as  its  relation 
to  and  control  of  the  corporations  whoee  stock  is  held 
br  its  nine  trustees,  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  ease 
01  the  Su>^r  Trust ;  that  the  operations  of  the  cor- 
porations forming  the  Trust  are  carried  on  mostly  in 
dL-<tant  Static,  hut  the  business  of  the  Trust,  other 
than  that  of  manufacturing,  is  done  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  it  has  a  general  ofSce ;  that  the 
aereement  under  which  this  combinadon  was  formed 
also  makea  provision  for  taking  into  the  syndicate 
new  competitor*  upon  teims  umilar  tn  prlnalple  to 
that  which  originated  the  oomUnatlon,  and  that  the 


avowed  object  of  this  Trust  is  to  set  and  kew  omtiol 
of  the  manufiicture  and  sale  of  cothHi-eeed  dl,  and  to 
that  end  it  buys  up.  destroys,  or  aarimilates  all  luU- 
vidual  industnes  or  its  own  kind  within  its  nacb. 

IGlk,— Of  the  Milk  Trust  it  was  said  that  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  trust,  but  its  object  is  to  deatroj 
competition  and  it  is  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  s«t, 
and  that  it  may  seem  a  small  analr  when  oompaied 
with  the  sugar,  cotton-seed,  and  oil  monopolies ;  but 
when  it  isliome  in  mind  thut  the  "milkman  who 
brings  the  daily  portion  of  milk  to  him  who  dwells  in 
city  or  town  represents  «  oommeroe  of  vast  propor- 
tions almost  equal  in  this  oount^  in  its  abnegate 
value  to  the  whole  som  of  our  fomgn  importaUooa," 
thia  will  be  oonaidered  a  snligeefi  worthy  of  attentloiu 
The  middlemen  who  have  it  in  oontrol  wrest  It  frm 
its  original  purpose  and  use  It,  hy  assuming  through 
its  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  milk,  to  oblige  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  milk  at  two  and  three  cents  a  Quart 
to  them  (the  membets  of  the  Milk  Exchange  limned), 
and  they  are  left  free  to  charge  the  consumer  in  the 
<»ty  seven  or  eight  oenta,  and  at  times  ten  cental  a 
quart,  in  their  diacietion. 

(ML— More  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  The  report  said  tMs  was  organ- 
ized in  1862  by  about  fltt^  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  the  production,  reflnmg.  or  carriage  of  the  com- 
modity known  as  "  coal  or  keioaeae  ml"  ;  that  tii«y 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  th^,  Itoldinc 
oontrolling  interests  in  certun  oorporabons,  jam 
stock  asKtdations,  and  partnerebipe,  placed  thdr 
stock  in  the  hands  of  nine  trustees,  who  then  became 
whst  has  'ainoe  been  known  as  The  Standard  Oil 
Trust,"  having  complete  supremacy  over  all  the  bi- 
duHtries  whose  stock  it  held ;  that  the  Trust  instru- 
ment also  made  provision  for  taking  new  corporations 
into  the  combination  at  a  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon, 
fbr  which  the  stock  certificates  of  the  Trust  were  to 
be  iasued ;  that  the  agreement  also  made  provision 
for  the  formation  of  corporations  in  different  States, 
to  be  called  the  Standara  Oil  Conmany  of  snch  sev- 
eral States,  tiie  stock  of  which  was  to  be  held  and  its 
a^ra  controlled  by  the  same  governing  body,  the 
nine  trustees ;  that  npon  the  completion  w  the  agree- 
ment and  on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees they  oaosed  the  valne  of  the  properties  of  the 
several  corporations,  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Ohio,  whoee  ttock  was  in  control  of  the 
Trmtj  to  be  fixed  at  170,000,000,  its  net  earnings  of 
the  SIX  years  preceding  being  annually  $13^tA  per 
cent,  on  that  sum  ;  that  tMs  amount  was  after- 
ward increased,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the 
trust  agreement,  to  990,000,000,  and  the  actual  value 
of  property  in  the  Trust  control  at  the  preenit  tinie  is 
not  loss  than  (148,000,000;  that  this  anm  io  the 
hands  of  nine  men,  energetic.  Intelligent,  and  ag- 
gressive (and  tlie  tnu>teea  themselves,  aa  has  been 
s«d,  own  a  minority  of  the  stock  of  the  Trust,  which 
absolutely  controls  the  $148,000,000).  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  possibly  the  most  formidable  moneyed 
power  on  this  oontinent;  that  its  influence  reaches 
into  every  State  and  is  felt  in  remote  villsoes  and  the 
product  of  its  refineries  seeks  a  market  in  almost  every 
seaport  on  the  globe  *,  and  that,  when  it  ia  remem- 
bered that  all  this  vast  wealth  Is  the  growth  of  about 
twenty  years,  that  this  propwty  has  more  than 
doubled  in  value  in  ilx  yenv,  and  that  with  diia  in- 
crease the  Trust  has  made  aggregate  dividsoda  durioc 
tiiat  period  of  over  (50,000,000,  the  {Wople  may  well 
look  with  apprehension  at  snch  rapid  development 
and  centralization  of  wealth,  wholly  indepenc&nt  of 
legal  control,  and  anxiously  seek  out  means  to  modi- 
fv,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
device  producing  it,  a  device  of  late  invention,  name- 
ly, the  aggregation  of  great  corporations  into  partner- 
ships  with  unbounded^resouroes  and  a  field  of  oper- 
ations quite  as  extended  as  its  lesouroes. 

In  the  conclufions  of  the  reports  it  was  said 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Standard  Oil,  Sugar. 
BDd  Cotton-Seed  Oil  trosts  all  targm  that  their 
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combinations  do  not  necessarily  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article 
to  the  consumer  nor  of  lowering  the  price  of  the 
raw  product  to  the  producer,  but  that  the  high 
price  pud  to  the  producer  and  the  low  pnce 
chvpgod  to  the  consumer  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  plant  controlled  by  the  manufact- 
urer and  upon  the  capital  at  his  command,  and 
that  the  larger  the  capital  and  the  more  extended 
the  field  of  its  industrial  operations  the  higher 
will  be  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  lower  the  price  chained  the 
oonsnmer  of  the  refined  product.  The  opinion 
was  further  expressed  that,  as,  applied  to  the 
Sugar  Trust,  it  appears  the  price  of  sugar  has 
lately  advanced  since  the  Trust's  formation, 
and  no  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  of  the 
cause  of  such  advance  aside  from  the  combina- 
tion of  85  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  refiners  of  the 
Atlantio  ooost  to  put  up  prices.  Aa  applied  to 
the  Cotton-Seed  Oil  Trust,  it  appeared  ttiat  cot- 
ton-seed oil  had  advanced  in  pnce.  and  might  at 
any  time  be  further  advanced  by  the  will  of  the 
Trust,  which  in  effect  holds  the  control  of  almot^t 
the  entire  industry  of  the  country.  Tried  by 
this  test  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  has  a  better 
case  appunntly,  for  the  price  of  coal  or  kerosene 
oil  has  diminished  steady  since  the  formation 
of  that  trust,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  lower  in 
price  now  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  since  the  discovery  of  coal  and  kero- 
sene oil  there  has  been  constant  diminution  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer  and  producer;  but 
such  diminution  in  price  to  the  consumer  is  not 
due  to  the  influence  of  Hbo  Standud  Oil  Com- 
pany or  Trust ;  it  is  attributable  to  causes  wholly 
independent  of  it.  to  wit,  the  constantly  widen- 
ing field  of  oil  production  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing volume  of  crude  oil  put  upon  the  market. 
Thirty  years  ago,  says  a  standard  author,  a  small 
vial  of  kerosene,  or  Seneca  oil  as  it  was  called, 
was  sold  for  $2.  To-day  the  crude  oil  is  sold  by 
the  barrel  at  the  well  for  68  cents,  and  has  been 
sold  as  low  as  SO  cents  a  barrel,  so  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  latterly  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust,  have  been  obliged  to  serve  their 
own  purpose,  having  become  possessed  of  the 
storage,  transportation,  and  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities of  the  country,  to  make  the  greatest  pos- 
siUe  market  for  a  commmiity  of  which  there 
seemed  a  constantly  inorearit^  supply,  and  to 
tlmt  end  it  was  for  their  interest,  however  they 
dealt  with  their  competitors,  to  make  the  price 
to  the  consumer  so  reasonable  that  all  could 
buy.  What  the  Tnist's  course  would  have  been 
if  instead  of  increased  production  it  had  been  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  constantly 
diminishing  or  stationary  volume  of  oil  is  only 
a  subject  for  speculation. 

In  recent  years  the  people  have  seen  the  mine, 
the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  un- 
der corporate  management,  yield  great  returns  to 
their  projectors.  Colossal  fortunes  hastily  accu- 
mulated are  always  abhorrent  to  the  people,  and, 
even  in  the  hands  of  private  individual?),  are  often 
oonsidered  a  menace  to  good  government.  The 
people  of  this  State  have  become  alarmed  at  the 
constuitly  growing  power  of  railroad,  pipe-line, 
telegraph,  and  other  corporations,  and  tne  ease 
and  boldness  with  which  the  great  and  power- 
ful destroys  or  assimilates  its  weaker  competitive 


neighbor,  common  carrier,  or  mannfacttirer,  has 
become  the  scandal  of  the  a^.  The  end,  if  not 
the  pnrpose,  of  every  combination,  is  to  destroy 
competition  and  leave  the  people  snl^ect  to  tlie 
rule  of  a  monopoly. 

In  favor  of  tne  trusts,  it  was  shown  in  the  tes- 
timony that  much  of  the  Standard  Oil  prosper- 
ity was  owing  to  certain  patents  which  tne  Trust 
owned ;  and  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  was 
furnished  so  good  and  so  cheap  a  light.  It  also 
transpired  that  in  1880  the  average  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  was  $60,000,  and 
to-day  this  has  increased  to  |280,000.  The  price 
of  cotton  cloth  has  decreased  from  seventeen 
cents  to  five  cents  a  yard,  while  average  wages  - 
have  increased  from  $*3.65  to  |d.40  a  week. 

Proposed  Remedies.--The  Legislature  con- 
sidered three  measures  intended  to  remedy  some 
of  the  alleesd  evils.  The  first  made  it  unlawful 
for  any  iudividnal,  company,  or  corporation  to 
enter  into  anv  combination  with  any  other  indi- 
vidual, etc,  by  which  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  any  article  of  commerce,  use,  or  con- 
sumption, shall  be  agreed  to*  be  prevented,  re- 
stricted, or  diminish«l,  or  by  whicn  the  price  of 
any  article  or  commodity  of  merchandise  or  com-* 
merce,  or  of  any  article  or  commodity  intended 
for  sale,  use,  or  consumption,  shall  be  fixed  at 
any  standard  or  figure,  or  by  which  its  price  to 
the  public  shall  be  in  any  manner  controlled, 
regulated,  or  established.  'It  was  also  made  un- 
lawful for  individuals,  etc.,  to  bind  themselves 
not  to  manufacture  or  produce  any  article  of 
commerce,  use,  or  consumption,  or  not  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  any  article,  etc..  below  a  common  stand- 
ard or  figure;  or  to  sell  at  certrin  prices  sons  to 
prevent  competition.  It  was  further  proposed  that 
such  individuals,  etc.,  shall  not  maintain,  through 
the  creation  of  trusts,  any  such  combination  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  competition.  Viola- 
tion of  these  provisions  soall  make  void  any  con- 
tract, shall  be  the  plea  in  any  defense  to  any  snit, 
shall  l6ad  to  the  forfeiture  of  corporate  franchises 
by  companies  chartered  in  this  State,  and  shall 
work  the  vacation  of  contracts  entered  into  by 
corporations  not  of  this  State.  Conviction  for 
violation  of  this  law  was  to  be  followed  by  a  fine 
of  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years,  or  both. 
The  second  proposed  law  prohibited  any  trusts, 
or  other  association  of  persons,  from  controlling 
or  attempting  to  control,  or  combining  to  raise 
or  withhold  from  the  people,  trade,  or  the  mar- 
kets, anjr  of  the  products  for  food  or  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  or  any  article  of  food,  fuel,  or  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  third  proposition,  supposed 
to  have  been  favored  b^  the  investigating  com- 
mittees, provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  individual,  company,  or  corporation  to  enter 
into  any  combination,  contract,  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  within  this  State,  or  know- 
ingly to  execute,  aid,  or  assist  in  the  execution 
of  any  contract  or  agreement  made  within  or 
without  the  State,  the  intent,  purpose,  and  effect 
of  which  shall  be  to  limit,  lessen,  or  hinder  the 
production,  manufacture,  sale,  or  transit,  or  fix 
or  increase  the  price  to  the  public  of  any  of  the 
following  commodities,  to  wit :  Milk,  bread,  meat, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  coal,  wood,  oil,  glass ;  or 
of  any  commodity  known  as  a  necessity  of  life. 
But  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  oombmations,  contracts,  or  agreements  made 
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by  anil  betveen  natural  persons  actually  engaged 
in  the  production  of  any  such  commodity,  so  far 
as  the  agreements  may  relate  to  the  amount  of 
sooh  Gommodtty  actually  produced  by  them.  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation,  or  for 
the  directors  or  stockholders  of  any  corporation, 
to  enter  into  any  combination,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or 
corporations,  or  with  any  stockholder  or  director 
thereof,  the  purpose  or  effect  ot  which  combinar 
tion,  contract,  or  agreement  shall  be  to  place  the 
management  or  control  of  such  corporation  or  cor- 
porations in  the  hands  of  any  trustee  or  trustees, 
with  the  intent  to  limit  or  fix  the  price  or  dimin- 
ish the  production  or  competition  in  the  sale  of 
any  article  of  commerce,  use,  or  consumption,  or 
to  prevent,  restrict,  or  diminish  the  manufacture 
mr  outpat  of  any  such  artida  Any  corporation 
that  anall  riolate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  forfeit  its  corporate  nwichises,  and  its 
corporate  existence  shall  immediately  cease  and 
determine.  Every  individual,  or  stockholder,  or 
director  of  any  corporation  who  shall  violate  any 
of  such  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  every  agreement  contract,  ar  com- 
bination herein  declared  nnlawfal  aball  be  abso- 
lutely void.  Bat  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  or  agreement  made  between  partners 
in  reference  to  the  business  of  their  partnership, 
None  of  these  bills  was  passed. 

The  Lef^islature  of  1889-  made  a  enpplementaiT 
investigation  to  that  of  1888;  but  only  two  bills" 
were  introdaced,  and  no  laws  were  enacted.  The 
opinion  of  those  who  investigated  was  that 
trusts  must  be  dealt  vith  by  the  several  States, 
because  the  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  over  them  is  so  limited  as  to  render  of 
little  value  any  law  that  it  may  pass  to  prevent 
or  control  trusts  in  the  States.  President  Harri- 
son declared,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1^9,  that  trusts  in  the  nature  of  con- 
apiracies  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohibi- 
tory and  even  penal  legislation. 

Without  waiting  for  the  enactment  of  new 
taws,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  in  October,  1888,  was  granted  leave  to 
bring  suit  against  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Sugar 
EUflning  Ck>mpany  for  the  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  a 
paxty  to  what  was  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust— a 
"combination  which  by  this  means  nas  been  en- 
abled to  prevent  competition  and  to  increase  the 
price  of  sugar,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  closed 
and  dismantled  several  refineries,  and  thrown 
out  of  employment  large  numbers  of  men ;  that 
the  combination  is  an  illegal  monopoly  and  a 
criminal  conspiracy  under  tne  laws  of  the  State 
of  Kew  York,  and  is  oppressiTC  to  the  people  and 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  United  States."  Early  in  1889 
Judge  George  C.  Barrett,  in  a  special  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  decided  against  the  Sugar  Trust. 
This  decision  was  sustained,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  by  a  geneitd  term  of  the  same  court. 
The  author  of  the  last  decision  said,  in  hii*  opin- 
ion, that  such  an  association,  "having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  removal  of  competition  and  the  advance 
of  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  subject 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  by  which  it  is 
denounced  as  a  criminal  enterprise."  The  de- 
cision also  declared  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  il- 


legal ;  that  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany shonld  forfeit  its  property ;  and  that  a  re- 
oeiver  should  be  placed  m  charge  of  iL  The  Cot- 
ton-seed  Oil  Tnut,  older  than  the  Sunr  Trust, 
and  believed  to  have  a  certificate  capital  of  about 
$42,000,000,  anticipat«d  this  decision  taking 
steps  to  abandon  the  trust  plan. 

In  Other  States. — The  last  Legislature  of 
Missouri  passed  an  anti-trust-  law  of  the  severest 
description,  reqnirinK  every  corpontion  doing 
business  within  the  State  to  file  an  affidavit  m 
the  mana^rs,  declaring  that  it  is  a  partner  in  no 
combination  to  restrict  competition  or  to  affect 
prices.  The  Secretary  of  State  sent  out  letters  of 
inquiry  to  the  various  corporations,  and  the 
charters  of  about  700  trusts  doing  business  in  the 
State  were  revoked  in  November,  1889,  because 
they  did  not  comply  with  this  law.  In  1888  a 
court  in  California  decided  that  contracts  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  trust  policy  can  not  be  en- 
forced. A  new  law  in  Texas  is  aimed  at  certain 
combinations,  but  more  particularly  against  the 
Cotton-Seed  Oil  Trust  In  November,  1889,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  reversed  the  finding  of 
Uie  lower  courts  in  the  quo  warranto  proceedings 
to  dissolve  the  Chicago  Gas  Trust.  The  lower 
court  Tirtoally  held  that  the  Trust  iras  not  a 
monopoly  in  tne  meaning  of  the  law.  The  Su- 
preme Coart  held  that  ^1  its  acts  looking  to  a 
control  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  various  gas 
companies  in  Chicago  were  for  the  purpose  ot 
stifling  competition,  and  were  null  and  void. 

In  spite  of  all  these  decisions  and  drawbacks, 
the  work  of  organizing  trusts  went  on.  In  Jane, 
1880,  the  United  Glass  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Albany,  K.  Y.,  with  the  object  of  form- 
ing one  company  which  shall  own  or  control  all 
glass  manufactories  in  the  country.  It  already 
controls  nearly  all  in  New  York,  some  in  Ohio, 
and  several  in  Pennsylvania.  The  organizers 
have  factories  run  by  natural  gas  in  FennsTl- 
vania  and  Ohio.  In  September  a  scheme  was  de- 
vised in  Chicago  to  combine  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  into  an  arrangement  to  control  the 
rate-maldng  power  for  the  whole  territory  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  sea^board  and  Missouri  river. 
Another  plan  was  devised  for  the  lines  extending 
from  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tbe 
Federal  Steel  Company  was  organized  in  Cleve- 
land, in  November,  1889.  as  a  consolidation  of 
all  the  barbed-wire  mills  in  the  country,  under  a 
charter  from  Illinois  and  with  a  capital  of  $1S.- 
000,000.  A  Twine  Trust  was  organized  in  1888w 
in  one  of  the  Western  States ;  but  the  fanners  of 
Chicago  have  managed  to  substitute  straw  for 
twine  in  binding,  and  thus  free  themselves  from 
the  combination. 

la  Europe.— -The  tendency  toward  tnists  is 
not  confined  to  the  United  States.  An  authority 
in  Germanv  declares  that  if  things  continue  as 
they  have  been  going  on  of  late,  there  will  soon 
be  no  more  private  firms  in  Germany ;  and  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
sound, and  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  catas- 
trophe It  is  further  declared  by  the  same 
authority,  in  reference  to  that  oonntry,  that 
"twenty  years  hence  the  maiority  of  th'e  busi- 
nesses and  enterprises  that  nave  lately  been 
turned  into  companies  will  be  utterly  worthless, 
and  will  have  -  vanished  from  the  earth ;  and 
those  of  the  public  who  are  allured  by  meretri- 
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dons  prosmetuaeB  into  iiiTesUiig  will  lose  tbdr 
money.  The  profits  in  oonneotioa  with  each 
transformAtions  are  only  obtained  by  the  law- 
yers, aecountaDts,  promoters,  and  printers." 

In  Aneient  Times. — Trusts  and  mouopolies 
seem  to  have  existed  in  all  ages,  in  478  a.  n. 
the  Emperor  Zeno  issued  an  edict  directed  to  the 
pretorian  prefect  of  Constantinople  (Code  IV, 
o9X  as  follows : 

We  command  that  no  one  maj  presume  to  exertnae 
a  monopoly  of  hoy  kind  ot  olothinjr,  or  of  flah,  or  of 
any  other  thing  Berving  for  fbod,  or  tor  any  other  use, 
whatever  its  nature  may  be,  either  of  Ids  own  author- 
ity or  under  a  rrscript  of  an  emperor  already  pro- 
cured^  or  that  u>ay  hereafter  be  procured,  or  under  an 
imperial  decree,  or  under  a  rescript  signed  by  our 
Majesty;  nor  may  any  persons  combine  or  agree  in 
unuwM  meetings  that  different  kinds  of  merofaaudise 
may  not  be  soid  at  a  less  price  than  they  may  have 
agneA  npon  among  themselves.  Workmen  and  con- 
ttacton  ror  buildings,  and  all  who  practice  other  pro- 
fesaions,  and  contractors  for  baths  are  entirely  pro- 
hibited from  agreeing  t(»:ether  that  no  one  may  com- 
plete a  work  contracted  for  by  another,  or  that  a  per- 
son may  prevent  one  who  has  contracted  tbr  a  work 
from  flnisniDg  it.  Full  liber^  is  given  to  any  one  to 
finish  a  work  oegun  and  abandoned  by  another,  with- 
out apprehension  of  loss,  imd  to  denounce  all  acts  ot 
this  kind  without  cost  And  if  any  one  f«hsll  presume 
to  practice  a  monopoly,  let  his  property  he  forfeited, 
aod  himself  condemned  to  perpetual  eidle.  And  in 
regard  to  the  principals  of  other  profbseioas,  if  tiiey 
ahall  Tentore  in  the  fotnre  to  fix  a  price  apon  thur 
merchandise,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  agreemenba  . 
not  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  let  them  be  conitemned  to 

Say  for^  pounds  of  gold.  Your  court  shall  be  con- 
emned  to  pay  fifty  pounds  ot  gold,  if  It  shall  iiappen, 
through  avance,  negligence,  or  any  other  mlsoonoiict, 
tliat  the  proviuons  of  this  salntaiy  constitution  for  the 
prohibition  of  monopdies  and  sgreements  smoiw  the 
different  bodies  of  meTchsnts  shall  not  lie  oaiiriedinto 
effect. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  contracts  in  re- 
straint of  trade  are  void  as  against  pnblic  policy ; 
that  the  power  of  the  state  to  punish  crime  is  In- 
disputable ;  that  a  combination  to  buy  an  article 
of  merchandise  and  foifce  the  payment  of  exorbi- 
tant prieea  is  a  criminal  conspiracy ;  that  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  power  the  state  restricts  the 
right  to  contract,  and  tp  prevent  extortion  by 
limiting  the  interest  npon  money;  and  that  the 
state  has  already  l^islated  for  tiie  suppression  of 
combinations  tending  to  monopolv  and  the  en- 
hancement of  prices,  and  the  validity  of  its  en- 
actments was  never  challenged.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  much  of  the  power  gained  by  com- 
binations has  been  abused;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  mast  be  remembered  tiiat  a  trust  or 
combination  of  manufacturers  or  business  men  is 
not  alwavs  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fleecing 
the  pnbli'c,  but  sometimes  to  protect  those  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  business  or  manufacture 
from  the  more  unscrupulous  members  of  that 
business  or  manufacture.  The  result  for  the 
public  may  be  good,  because  uniformity  of 
quality  in  the  work  done  or  the  article  furnished, 
as  well  as  a  nniformity  of  prices,  will  be  estab- 
lished. A  careful  analysis  of  the  sources -from 
which  arise  the  complaints  against  trusts  shows 
that  many  of  them  do  not  come  from  the  public 
as  a  whole,  but  from  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  desires  to  compete  with  the  memljets  of 
the  trust. 


TUBKET,  an  entire  in  eastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  abso- 
lute, unless  it  conflicts  with  the  precept*  of  the 
Koran.  The  succession  to  the  throne  belongs  to 
the  oldest  prince  of  the  house  of  Osman.  The 
Government  is  exercised  under  the  Sultan  by  the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  in  religious  and  judicial,  and  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  in  civil  affairs.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  is  semi-military.  The 
functionaries  bearing  the  title  of  pasha  are  the 
viziers  and  the  mutessarifs,  or  governors  of  prov- 
inces, in  the  civil  government,  and  In  the  army 
the  muchirs,  feriks,  and  livas,  corresponding  in 
rank  to  marshal,  major-general,  and  brigadier- 

Emeral.  The  Sheikh-ul- Islam  in  1886  was  Omer 
ufti  Effendi.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  Kiamil 
Pasha.  There  is  a  Counoil  of  State,  which  was 
composed  of  the  following  ministiers:  Aarifl 
Pasha,  President ;  Said  Pasha,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs ;  AH  Saib  Pasha,  Minister  of  War ; 
Hassan  Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine :  Mnnir  Pasha, 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Djevdet  Pasha,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice ;  Zihni  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  Agob  Pasha,  Minister  of  Finance;  Mus- 
tapha  Pasha,  Minister  of  Evkafs. 

Area  and  Population. — The  uea  in  Europe 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  is  168,488 
square  kilometres,  with  6,575,025  inhabitants, 
and  in  Asia  1,890,000  square  kilometres,  with 
16.227,851  inhabitants.  A  commercial  depres- 
sion in  Syria  that  has  last«d  several  years  caused 
a  wholesale  emigration  of  Ihe  Christians  of  the 
Lebanon,  of  whom  about  26,000  sought  homes  in 
the  United  States  in  1889. 

FlBanees. — There  have  been  no  ofBcial  finan- 
cial reports  since  1884.  The  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  ending  March  11, 1868,  were 
estimated  at  1,750,000,000  piasters,  eqnal  to  $77,- 
000,000.  For  1888-'89  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  1,850,000,000  and  the  expenditure  at  2,140,- 
000,000  piasters.  New  regulations  for  the  recov- 
ery of  tithes  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  fi- 
nances, and  the  general  impoverishment  of  the 
people  defeats  all  calculations  of  the  probable 
revenue.  For  1889-'a0  a  deficit  of  170,000.000 
piasters  was  expected,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
meet  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  tne  War  De- 

Sirtment  to  5,500,000  liras  of  100  piasters,  of  the 
rdnance  Department  to  800,000  llrBS,of  the  Kavy 
to  600,000  liras,  and  by  economies  of  6  per  cent, 
in  the  other  ministries.  A  loan  of  1,000,000  liras 
was  lately  raued  in  Germany  and  1,000,000  liras 
wasobtained  from  Baron  Hirsch  for  railroad  con- 
cessions. The  financial  dispute  with  Baron  Hirsch 
was  settled  in  February,  1889,  by  the  award  of 
Prof.  Gneist.  France  and  Rnssia  have  protested 
against  the  new  regulation  subjecting  foteifmers 
to  the  license  tax.  On  the  demand  of  the  Rus- 
sian Qovemment  a  part  of  the  Hirsch  award  was 
applied  to  the  payment  of  an  installment  of  the 
war  indemnity. 

The  Army. — Service  is  obligatory  for  all,  but 
at  the  end  of  five  months  of  active  service  the  sol- 
dier can  purciiase  immunity  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term  in  the  Nizam,  or  permanent  army.  The 
active  troops  in  1889  numbered  about  12,000  of- 
ficers and  r:0,000  rank  and  file,  with  8,000  horses, 
1,188  field  gnns,  and  2,874  fortress  guns.  A  re- 
duction of  the  standing  army  to  100,000  men  was 
decreed  in  September,  1889.  The  number  of  re- 
serve tsroops  on  leave  was  about  37,000 ;  the  Fes- 
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tik  sen!,  or  depot  troops,  who  serve  from  six  to 
nine  months,  87,500;  the  Redifs.  organized  in 
96  regiments  of  4  battalions,  590,000 ;  the  Mus- 
tahflz,  262,000  men.  The  army  available  for  serv- 
ice in  Europe  in  case  of  war  is  estimated  at 
from  800,000  to  1.000,000  men. 

Tke  Navy.— The  ironclad  navy,  which  has 
been  mnoh  weakened  by  the  s^e  of  some  of  the 
best  vessehi,  consist«d  in  1688  of  7  frigates  and  8 
corvettes,  besides  two  corvettes  that  were  not 
complete.  There  were  in  that  year  12  torpedo 
bcmte,  of  which  2  Were  submarine  boats  of  the 
Nordenfeldt  pattern. 

Commerce. — The  imports  and  exports  in 
1887-'88  were  returned  as  in  the  foUowinsr  table, 
eiving  in  Turkish  piasters  (1  piaster  =  4'4  cents) 
She  trade  with  the  principu  coontrles: 


ooumtbhs. 


GTMtBritda  .... 

FnoM  ....   

Aastria-HoDgarr. 

BnMto  

OtMoe  


It  . 
Pwila. 
Ba^uto  

Belgium  

Boiuniiilk  

UnlUdBtatei... 
Othor  flotuuilM . 


Tou  ifiwfiufloa,  unRjuajom 


Lapocti. 


B»1 ,813.000 
84S,488.n00 
834.771,000 
SiS,11U,000 
87,789,000 
J.770,000 
48,977,000 
08,408,000 
iSO,974flOO 
^.918,000 
9S,908.<KN) 
]IUW6,0Oa 

S8,at»,ooo 


8M,444,O00 
49(1,701.000 
99,814,000 
1(8.910,000 
H,108,000 
e7,7«i,00l> 
88.461,000 
1,906,000 
9,399,000 
908,000 
18.094,000 
19,701,000 
19,684,006 


The  exports  of  tobaooo.  not  included  in  these 
figures,  amounted  to  about  52,000,000  piasters. 
The  other  principal  exports  were  raisins,  of  the 
value  of  172,344,897  piasters ;  raw  silk,  84,069,537 
piasters ;  wool,  57,818,088  piasters ;  mohair,  49,- 
798,239  piasters ;  coffee.  48,221,984  piasters;  va- 
lonia,  46,111,576  piasters :  wheat,  43,902,473  pias- 
ters ;  opium,  42,898,750  piasters ;  cocoons,  80,810,- 
084  piasters;  skins, 88.486,808 piasters;  oHveoil, 
86,326,247  piasters;  cotton,  81,140.790  piasters; 
figs,  80,391,187  piasters ;  wine,  38,574,682  piasters ; 
dates,  21,370,173  piasters;  carpets,  16,380,083  pi- 
asters; confectionery,  12,889,750  piasters;  soap, 
10,421349  piasters ;  sesame,  8^86,525  piasters ; 
nuts,  7,691,380  piasters;  gum  tragacantb,  7,816,- 
9(^  plasters. 

Bailroadfl. — The  railroads  in  operation  in 
September,  1889,  had  a  toUl  length  of  963  kilo- 
metres in  European  Turkey,  and  658  kilometres 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  Asiatic  lines  comprised  463 
kilometres  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  91 
kilometres  between  Scutari  and  Ismid,  38  kilo- 
metres connecting  Modania  with  Broussa.  and 
the  line  of  67  kilometres  from  Mersina  to  Tarsus. 
The  line  under  construction  from  Ismid  to  An- 

Kra  will  have  a  length  of  467  kilometres.  The 
nid  line,  bnilt  by  English'  and  French  con- 
tractors, was  sold  to  a  German  company  that  has 
undertaken  to  complete  it,  and  on  Jan.  8,  1889, 
it  was  seized  by  the  Government  and  turned  over 
to  the  purchasers. 

Ingnrrectlon  In  Crate.— Since  the  conven- 
tion of  Chaleppa  and  the  Berlin  Treaty  secured 
to  the  Cretans  a  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, they  have  not  had  the  grounds  for  com- 
plaining of  Mohammedan  oiyression  that  gave 
rise  to  the  great  rebellion  of  1866-'89.  Never- 
theless, they  found  fault  with  the  veto  power  re- 
served to  the  Port«  over  the  acts  of  the  Assembly, 


and  with  the  application  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  island  by  the  C^tral  Govern- 
ment to  the  gendarmerie  and  other  objects  de- 
fined in  the  organic  law,  and  asserted  that  the 
favor  of  the  Government  gave  to  the  Moham- 
medans an  undue  share  of  mflaence  in  the  legis- 
lature and  administration.  Out  of  an  ertimated 
population  of  200,000,  onljr  40,000  are  Hussal- 
mana.  These  are  identical  in  race  with  the 
Christian  majority.  Before  the  last  election  the 
Conservatives  had  the  majority  of  seats  in  the 
Cretan  Assemblv-  Then  the  Liberals  came  into 
power,  and  to  please  the  majority  the  Governor, 
Nikolaki  Sartinsky  Pasha,  displaced  the  officials 
who  had  been  appointed  to  please  the  other  party. 
The  minority  charged  him  with  conniving  In  toe 
falsification  of  election  returns,  and  attributed 
to  his  misgovemment  the  recurring  deficit  and 
the  increasing  poverty  of  the  people,  and  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  his  dLimiasal,  just  as  by 
similar  attacks  the  same  party  had  caused  Pho- 
tiades  Pasha  and  two  other  governors  to  be  re- 
moved. Kikolaki  Pasha,  who  was  president  of 
the  Assembly  by  right  of  his  office,  ^ve  no  heed 
to  the  protests  of  the  minority  against  his  par- 
tiality. At  last  Andreas  Kriaris,  deputy  for  Se- 
lino,  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Chamber  in  favw 
of  union  with  Greece.  The  Governor  pronounced 
the  motion  unconstitutional,  yet  he  allowed  it  to 
come  to  a  vote,  and  it  was  rejected  by  only  a 
small  majority.  Thereupon  Kriaris  and  four  of 
his  colleagues  resigned  their  seats,  went  into  the 
provinces,  and  incited  the  farmers  to  refuse  to 
pay  tithes  and  taxes,  and  to  work  for  the  eventual 
union  of  the  island  with  the  Greek  mother  coun- 
try by  force  of  arms.  Insurgent  committees  were 
speedily  formed.  The  Russian  consul  in  Kanea 
encouraged  the  movement ;  but  Greece  from  the 
bj^nnins  maintained  a  neutral  uid  correct  at- 
titude. Mahmoud  Djeladdin  Pasha  was  sent  to 
Crete  as  Turkish  spedal  commisnoner,  with  power 
to  make  oonoessions.  His  misdon  foiled,  and 
then  Riza  Pasha  was  appointed  temporary  gov- 
ernor, and  Turkish  troops  were  ordered  to  the 
island.  One  of  the  first  overt  acts  of  the  insur- 
gents was  to  murder  five  unarmed  soldiers  in  the 
environs  of  Kanea.  A  bloody  faction  flsht  oo- 
curred  in  the  vill^  of  Kalios.  A  baml  ct  60 
rebels  robbed  the  treasury  of  the  Kydouia  dis- 
trict and  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  Mussulman 
inhabitants  were  warned  to  leave  the  district  of 
Milopotamo,  and  their  property  was  stolen  after 
they  nad  gone.  Fort  Ava  was  attacked,  but  the 
assailants  were  repelled.  The  insui^nts  fell 
upon  Mussulman  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
01  Erminos,  and  burned  the  village  of  Galata. 
The  UohammedMi  farmers  fled  in  great  numbers 
to  the  towns.  In  some  places  they  stood  their 
ground  and  retaliated.  Negroes  aiid  other  Mo- 
hammedan desperadoes  dwelling  in  the  chief 
towns  plundered  Christians.  During  the  dis- 
turbanoeil  67  churches  and  a  larger  number  of 
mosques  were  destroyed.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
movement,  before  it  developed  into  an  agitation 
(or  Greek  annexation,  the  Mussulmans,  like  the 
Christians,  were  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
The  attacks  on  the  Mussulmans  began  only  aTter 
the  two  political  factions  had  many  fierce  en- 
counters in  different  parts  of  the  isluid.  When 
the  revolutionary  movement  became  uppermost 
the  politicians  of  the  majority,  finding  themselves 
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deserted  hj  the  people,  joined  their  former  ene- 
mlea  The  O-reek  Government  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  on  Aug.  5,  in  which  acts  of  violence  against 
Chiistiana  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Crete,  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  blamed  for  its  apathy,  which  would 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Greek  Government 
to  withstand  a  popular  national  movement  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Crete  in  the  event  of 
bloodshed.  The  fear  of  the  intervention  of  the 
great  powem  restrained  the  Sultan  from  putting 
down  the  disturbances  by  military  force.  But, 
while  Russia  and  France  were  not  averse  to  un- 
settling the  ^aiu8  quo,  the  central  powers  and 
Great  Britun  uived  the  Turkish  Goranment  to 
repress  the  revolutionary  movement  with  a  flrra 
band.  Sh^kir  Pasha,  who  for  several  years  had 
been  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  appointed  civil  and  military  governor  of 
Crete,  and  forces  were  dispatched  to  the  island. 
The  garrison  was  increased  to  80,000  men.  The 
maxohj  and  .violence  prevBiling  in  the  morlnoe 
drove  many  of  the  Mussolmans  away  to  other 
islands,  ana  impelled  Greeks  to  emigrate  to  the 
Greek  mainland.  A  few  days  before  the  arrival 
of  Shakir  a  large  Greek  villf^  was  burned  near 
Gandia,  in  retuiation  for  the  destruction  of  Mus- 
sulman villages.  Further  havoc  was  stopped  by 
the  intervention  of  the  military.  After  nis  ar- 
rival, Shakir  Pasha  proclaimed  martial  law  on 
Aug.  14.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
insurgent  leaders,  but  broke  ttiem  off  when  they 
presumed  to  treat  with  him  as  belligerents,  ana 
obtained  permission  from  the  Sultan,  who  was 
still  reluctant  to  authorize  coercion,  to  apply 
military  measures.  The  troops  occupied  the 
principal  Btrategio  points  on  the  island.  The 
mass  of  the  malcontents  returned  to  their  peace- 
ful vocations  on  the  assnranoe  of  amnesty,  and 
the  insurgent  bands  were  driven  into  the  hills. 
The  Christians  of  the  city  of  Kanea  had  nearlv 
all  fled  in  panic,  while  the  place  was  filled  witn 
6,000  Mohammedan  refugees  from  the  country. 
This  place  and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  were  inclosed  in  a  military  cordon,  and 
the  fanatical  Moslem  inhabitants  were  disarmed. 
Andreas  Kaknris,  with  the  chief  body  of  rebels, 
retired  to  the  mountains  near  Spbakia.  On  Sept 
10  Shakir  Pasha  sent  against  him  four  battalions 
of  infantry  and  six  mountain  guns.   The  insur- 

fents  withdrew  to  the  plateau  of  Omalo  after  a 
loodless  fight  near  Lakns,  and  were  surrounded 
by  the  troops  of  Djavad  Pasha,  increased  to  eight 
battalions.  The  Turkish  war-ehips  patiolled  the 
coast,  but  did  not  molest  a  Greek  schooner  that 
hovered  near  for  several  days,  on  which  Eakuris, 
Mavroieni,  Nikolaos  Suridis,  the  four  majors, 
and  all  the  other  rebel  officers,  made  their  escape, 
having  been  allowed  to  slip  tlirough  the  cordon. 
Their  followers  gave  themselves  up,  and  were 
driven  with  blows  to  the  already  overcrowded 
prisons.  The  members  of  the  revmutionarv  com- 
mittees were  likewise  suffered  to  escape  to  Greece. 
On  Nov.  23  the  Sultan  signed  a  general  amnesty, 
excluding  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  and 
persons  guilty  of  murder,  arson,  and  robbery. 
This  was  followed  by  a  firman  which  altered  the 
Constitution  and  curtailed  the  privileges  of  the 
Cretans.  The  changes  were  promulgated  without 
prerioQ*  emaultotion  with  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 


The  Anenlan  Qnestlon.— In  a  special  arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Sublime  Porte 
promised  to  accord  to  the  Christians  of  Armenia 
the  same  guarantees  of  religious  independence 
and  personal  security  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  European  provinces 
of  the  empire.  This  promise  of  reform  and  the 
annexation  of  a  part  of  Armenia  to  Russia  fur- 
nished a  lever  for  a  movement  to  restore  the  na- 
tional independence  of  Armenia,  which  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  have  attempted  to  crush  out. 
The  Nationalist  agitation  in  turn  gave  the  pre- 
text for  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  local 
officials  and  for  the  oppression  of  the  Christians 
by  the  Kurds,  Circassians,  and  other  Mussulman 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  The  Eng^ 
lish  Government  made  it  its  special  task  to  ui^ 
the  Porte  to  grant  justice  to  the  Armenians,  al- 
though, as  Sir  James  Fergusson  explained  in 
June,  1889,  in  answer  to  a  question,  the  Berlin 
Treaty  does  not  authorize  any  power  without  the 
oonsent  of  the  consigoatoriea  to  intervene  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  The  Porte  denied 
that  an  exceptional  state  of  affairs  existed,  and 
yet  dismissed  the  Governor  of  Bitlis  and  sent  a 
judicial  commission  to  make  an  investigation. 
The  Kurdish  nomads  sometimes  escape  retribu- 
tion for  their  misdeeds  on  Turkish  sou  by  cross- 
ing over  into  Persian  and  Russian  territory,  and 
consequently  the  Turks  attributed  some  of  the 
outrages  oomplained  of  to  raiders  from  Persia. 
This  plea  did  not  absolve  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties from  responsibility  for  outrages  that  were 
permitted  in  Mush  and  Diarbekir.  Spedflo 
charges  were  made  against  Moussa  Bey,  an  in- 
fluential Kurdish  chief.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing, in  March,  with  his  brother  Jezo  and  a  luutA 
of  retainers,  abducted  a  girl  named  Gulizar, 
after  shooting  her  father ;  of  having  tortured  a 
Christian  with  red-hot  irons  at  Billis;  and  of 
having,  with  his  band  of  brigands,  on  April  16, 
murdered  the  Christian  Hagop  and  his  family 
and  ravished  women  in  the  village  of  Dabavank, 
A  Kurdish  army  was  said  to  have  surrounded 
and  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Nestorian 
Christians  of  Van  in  1888,  and  a  village  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  consumed  with  all  its  in- 
nabitants,  who  were  not  allowed  to  escape.  Tha 
Turkish  Government  said  that  the  acts  of  revo- 
lutionary committees  in  Van  rendered  necessary 
extraordinary  political  and  military  precautions. 
Moussa  Bey  was  ordered  to  come  to  Constanti- 
nople to  confront  his  accusers.  There  47  wit- 
nesses appeared  against  him  in  the  autumn.  In 
regard  to  Gnlizar,  he  asserted  that  she  had  em- 
braced the  Mohammedan  religion  in  order  to 
marry  his  brother,  but  that  the  magistrate  had 
refused  to  wed  them,  and  had  restored  the  girl 
to  the  custody  of  her  mother  because  she  was 
under  age.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  Kuraish  chief  on  Dec.  3. 

The  Porte,  in  March,  notified  the  Armenian 
patriarch  that  instruction  in  Ottoman  history 
must  be  mode  obligatory  in  Armenian  schools, 
and  that  the  study  of  Armenian  national  history 
is  prohibited.  The  patriarch  replied  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  Government,  as  the 
Armenians  'have  maintained  their  national  tra- 
ditions and  character  through  centuries  of  hard- 
ships and  vicissitudes. 
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UNITABIANS.  The  American  UnitariaD 
Association  presented,  in  its  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  a  review  of  the  growth  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  and  their  enterprises  during 
the  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  was  held.  The  number 
of  churches  had  increased  from  less  than  350  to 
nearly  400 ;  the  distribution  of  tracts  from  10,000 
copies  to  twenty  titnee  tliat  number;  the  oontri- 
butioDs  for  all  forms  of  missionary  woric  from 
$6,000  to  more  tban  960,000.  A  commodioos 
building  had  been  provided  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lication. The  number  of  churcnes  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  moiintaios  had  grown 
from  14  to  90;  of  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  from 
1  to  18 ;  and  63  new  societies  had  oome  into  being 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 

National  Conference.— The  National  Con- 
ference of  the  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
churches  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  28.  Mr. 
Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller  presided.  The  report 
of  the  council  contained  a  paragraph  on  "de- 
nominational schools,"  in  which  the  position  of 
the  Unitarian  churches  was  defined  as  t^t  of 
insisting  upon  the  deliverance  of  all  schools  from 
sectarian  influence,  and  their  establishment  "  up- 
on the  scientific  method— which  means  the  best 
actual  knowledge  attainable  in  every  department,** 
and  recommending  that  while  certain  specified 
schools  already  nominally  in  the  Unitariaa  faith 
should  be  fostered  and  enooursged,  "  it  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  desire  to  put  the  merits  of 
a  wise  instruction  in  the  foreground,  and  as  we 
have  objected  to  sectarian  influences  in  educa- 
tion, to  put  away  denominational  distinctions  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  so  good  that 
parents  must  patronize  them  because  there  their 
children  can  find  the  best  mental  training."  The 
Committee  on  Schools  and  Colleges  had  proposed 
as  a  test  of  the  non-sectarianism  of  an  institu- 
tion, the  question  whether  it  is  willing  to  admit 
a  Unitarian  on  its  board  of  instruction.  Only 
half  of  the  universities  of  the  country,  it  asserted, 
which  are  not  State  institutions  would  bear  the 
test.  The  Conference  resolved  that  being  satis- 
fled  with  the  success  of  non-sectarian  -education 
in  the  ^ta  universitiea  and  in  the  public  schools, 
it  expressed  the  wish  "  that  the  secondary  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges,  might  everywhere  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  freedom  from  dogmatic  re- 
straints." A  proposition  from  the  senate  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  inviting 
the  several  denominations  to  establish  their  train- 
ing schools  near  the  university  and  extending 
certain  privileges  of  the  institution  to  their 
students  was  accepted.  The  proposed  endow- 
ment of  a  James  Freeman  Clarke  professorship 
in  the  Meadville  Theological  School  was  ap- 
proveil.  The  importance  of  sustaining  and  assist- 
ing the  Sunday-schooli^  Sunday-school  societies, 
ana  Sunday-school  unions,  was  urged  upon  the 
churches  and  church  members.  The  Conference 
was  attended  by  433  delegates. 

The  meeting  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Con- 
ference was  held  in  oonneotion  with  that  of  the 
National  Conterenoe.   Its  principal  business  per- 


tained to  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of 
a  new  national  organization,  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  a  committee  appointed  in 
1886.  A  large  majority  vote  was  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  paper,  but  some  amendments  having 
been  presented  and  approved,  and  some  churches 
not  being  represents  in  the  vote,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  flnal  vote  should  not  be  counted 
till  January,  1890.  that  the  new  oonstitntiw 
should  not  go  into  effect  till  the  autumn  of  1800, 
and  that  the  committee  on  the  constitution 
should  continue  to  act.  The  Women's  Auxil- 
iary Conference  includes  107  branches,  holding 
monthly  or  more  frequent  meetings,  with  about 
4,300  members.  Among  these  are  43  centers  re- 
ported as  doinff  post-omce  mission  work.  The 
societies  assist  in  supporting  students  and  aid 
the  benevolent  and  other  enterprises  of  the 
National  Conference. 

Liberal  Churches  of  France.— The  Rev. 
Nareisse  Cyr  was  present  as  the  representative 
of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Liberal  Churches  of 
France — the  official  body,  chosen  for  three  years, 
of  183  ohnrohes.  oompoeed  of  descendants  of  the 
Hnguenota  These  churches  were  in  full  har- 
mony wiUi  the  American  Unitarians,  and  had 
no  creed,  "  except  the  Protestant  principle,  tak- 
in^  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  and  free  in- 
quiry as  the  method  of  getting  at  that." 

CnltariaKa  in  ttreat  Britain.— The  sixty- 
fourth  annual  assembly  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  Essex, 
June  13  and  13.  The  Rev.  Br.  Aspland  presided. 
The  financial  receipts  for  the  yeu  had  been 
£5,334.  The  number  of  contrtbuting  congre- 
gations was  118,  having  increased  during  the 
year  by  11.  Help  had  ^en  given  in  aid  of  Uni- 
tarian services  in  more  than  60  places,  with  grants 
exceeding  £1.800.  Special  services  for  the  people 
had  been  held  at  ^natfaam,  Homsey,  Guildford, 
Dewsbury,  Shoreditoh,  Muichester,  Mile  Bad, 
and  Ipswich.  The  mission  in  Japan  had  been 
succe^uUj^  opened.  A  legacy  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  France,  called 
the  McQuaker  bequest,  would  yield  an  income  of 
about  £1,000  a  year.  The  removal  of  Man- 
chester New  Coll^  to  Oxford  was  determined 
upon.  A  delegate  from  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  represented  that  the  Liberal  churchee 
within  that  organization  and  the  Liberal  dele- 
gation of  Paris,  although  they  did  not  use  the 
word  "  Unitarian,"  held  views  and  beliefs  very 
similar  to  those  of  English  Unitarians.  Tm 
supply  of  Liberal  pastors  was  small,  and  muiy 
of  the  ministers  were  con^pelled  to  serve  several 
parishes. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  The 

twentieth  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  met  at  i'ork.  Pa,  May  9.  Forty- 
five  conferences  and  five  mission  districts  were 
represented.  The  bishops  presided  at  the  daily 
sessions  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  in  office^ 
Reports  were  presented  by  the  societies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Church,  exhibiting  the  resolts 
of  their  operations  during  the  fwat  four  years. 
The  oolleotions  for  missions  during  the  term  had 
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aggregated  $809,496.  Missions  bad  been  con- 
ducted prosperously  in  the  domestic  field,  in 
Gennany  and  Africa,  and  among  the  Chinese  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The 
cash  receipts  of  the  publishing  house  bad  been 
$587,486.  showing  on  increase  of  $80,301  over 
those  of  the  previous  term  of  four  years.  The 
publications  numbered  21,518,833  copies.  The 
concern  had  realized  profits  of  $48,700,  and  re- 
turned $282,884  of  assets.  The  Church  Erection 
Society  had  raised  nearly  $10,000,  and  had  aided 
in  the  building  of  69  churches.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  previous  General  Confer- 
ence to  take  under  consideration  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
prepare  a  revision  of  the  form  of  belief  and  rules 
of  government,  presented  its  report,  which  had 
already  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership and  received  the  approval  of  a  lar^ 
majonty.  No  cliange  of  doctrines  is  proposed  in 
the  Confession ;  bnt  the  doctrines  already  held  by 
the  Church  are  stated  anew  in  thirteen  articles. 
The  amendments  to  the  constitution  relate  prin- 
oipally  to  the  introduction  of  lay  delegation  into 
the  General  Conference,  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
striction against  secret  societies,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  various  institutions  and  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  Church.  The  revised  constitu- 
tion and  Confession  were  ratified  by  the  General 
Conference,  after  an  active  debate,  by  a  vote  of 
111  to  31,  and  were  proclaimed  to  go  into  effect 
May  18,  1889.  These  proceedings  were  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Conference  of  Bishop 
Wright  and  eleven  delegates,  who  proceeded  to 
organize  a  conference  or  church  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  constitution  and  Confession.  The  seats 
of  the  withdrawing  members  in  tlie  General  Con- 
ference were  declared  vacant,  and  their  duly 
elected  alternates  were  seated  in  their  places, 
and  the  Conference  ordered  that  they  and  bll 
who  should  join  them  in  the  new  organization 
should  be  regarded  as  having  withdrawn  from 
the  ministry  and  the  Church,  and  as  no  longer 
ministers  or  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  On  the  question  of  licensing  women  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  the  Conference  declared : 

Not  wishing  to  hinder  any  Cbrifitian  who  msy  he 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  labor  in  the  vioeyara  of 
Qod  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  ia  ordered  that 
whenever  any  goodly  woman  presents  henielt'  before 
any  quarterly  or  annuoi  conference  as  an  applicant  for 
authority  to  preach  the  Goepel  among  us,  she  may  be 
licensed  bo  to  do. 

I^wided,  such  person  complies  with  the  usual  con- 
ditions required  of  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  minis- 
tey  of  our  Church,  and  pasties  like  examinations  by  the 
proper  committees  of  the  conferences,  and  in  the 
ooorse:)  of  study ;  and  may  be  ordained  after  the 
usual  probation. 

The  rule  providing  that  no  pastor  shall  remain 
on  the  same  charge  more  than  three  years  unless 
particular  circumstances  require  it,  and  then 
only  by  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  whs 
amended,  by  omitting  the  words  referring  to 
particular  cireumstances,  so  as  to  read  "  no  ttas- 
tor  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  three 
years  on  the  same  charge  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Conference."  A  paper  was  presented  with 
reference  to  union  with  the  Methodi.'5t  Protestant 
Church.  Without  taking  definite  action  upon  it. 
the  Conference  instituted  a  permanent  commit- 
tee on  church,  union,  to  be  el«^ed  by  the  General 
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Conference,  which  should  have  power  to  appoint 
fraternal  delegates  and  report  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Conference  the  results  of  any  correspondence 
with  any  sister  denomination.  A  policv  of 
foimding  and  cultivating  misdouB  in  cities, 
towns,  and  vill^M  was  determined  upon.  The 
pontion  of  the  inference  respecting  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors  was  denned  as  follows : 

We  believe  total  prohibition  to  be  the  divine  law 
of  duty  for  the  state.  We  are  unalterably  and  forever 
opposed  to  any  and  all  fornvt  of  license  and  taxation, 
by  whatever  name  called,  which  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  traffic  and  not  for  its  destruction. 
They  arc  sins  agunst  Ood,  because  thoy  authorize 
that  which  he  has  tbrbidden^  and  are  crimes  a^nst 
Bocie^  in  that  they  demoralize  the  public  conscienoe, 
and  Buppoit,  by  the  strong  arm  of  tbe  law,  that  whUdi 
should  be  forever  outlawed  and  oondemned. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  the 
laity  will  nereafter  be  represented  in  the  General 
Conference,  forming  about  one  third  of  the  body. 
The  representation  of  the  laity  in  the  annual 
conferences,  which  had  heen  optional  with  those 
bodies,  was  made  the  rule  for  alt.  The  bishops 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church  are  chosen  for 
four  years  at  each  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. Bishops  J.  Weaver,  D.  D.,  E,  B.  Kep- 
hart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  N.  Castle,  and  J.  Dickson, 
D.  D,  were  elected ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hott, 
D.  D.  was  elected  bishop  for  the  Pacific  coasL 

UNITED  STATES.  The  New  Aduinis- 
tratlon. — Benjamin  Harrison  took  the  oath  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  Washington,  on 
March  4,  1889,  amid  the  usual  civic  display. 
(For  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  portrait,  see  the 
"  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1888).  In  his  inaugu- 
ral address  'he  upheld  the  principals  of  protec- 
tion for  native  industries  and  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  approved  of  the  augmeutation  of 
the  navy,  and  suggested  restriction  of  immigro- 
tion,  steamship  subsidies,  and  a  reform  of  the 
electoral  laws.  He  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  following  Cabinet  appointments,  which  were 
promptly  confirmed :  Secretary  of  State.  James 
G.  Blaine,  of  Maine ;  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury, 
William  Windom,  of  Minnesota;  Secretary  of 
War,  Redfleld  Proctor,  of  Vermont ;  Postmaster- 
General,  John  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania ;  At- 
torney-General, William  H.  il.  Miller,  of  Indi- 
ana ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Benjamin  P.  Tracy, 
of  New  York  ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  John  W. 
Noble,  of  Missouri ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin. 

Janua  Gillespie  Blaise,  Secretary  or  State,  was  bom 
in  Watibington  County,  Pa.,  Jan  81^  1880.  Atlcr  bo- 
mg  ffraduiAed  with  honor  at  WaBhin^n  College  in 
1847,  be  became  teacher  of  mathematicf  in  tbe  mili- 
tary academy  at  Blue  Licks,  K.v,,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Harriet  Stanwoou,  a  teacher  whose 
home  was  in  Maine,  and  mode  faer  his  wife.  He  was 
employed  for  some  time  as  •  surveyor  of  land.  In 
1852  bo  settled  in  Augusta,  He.,  becoming  editor  of 
the  "  Journal,"  of  whi%  he  was  joint  nroprietor.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  foundbnt  of  the  Bepublican  party  In 
Maine.  He  removed  to  Portland  to  edit  the  "  Daily 
Advertiser"  of  that  city,  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  sat  from  1858  till  and  as  leader 
<Mr  bis  party  was  elected  to  the  speakership  of  tbe 
AfttiemDly.  In  1863  bo  was  elected  to  tbe  national 
IlouBc  m  Representatives,  in  which  he  served  till  he 
entered  the  Senate  in  187tt.  In  Congress  ho  a-t^omed 
ftom  the  betnoning  a  prominent  place  os  a  party 
man.  He  was  elected  Speaker  in  1869,  and  presided 
over  the  House  until  the  Demooratu  obtfuned  th«  ma- 
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jority  iri  1875.  In  1875  Mr.  Blaine  and  Itoeooe  Conk- 
ling  were  the  chief  candidates  before  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  CinciDnati  for  the  PresidentiaJ 
nomination,  which  was  pvcn  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayett 
bfloause  their  friends  could  not  be  roconoilod.  In  1880 
Blaine  and  Grant  were  the  loadiiif;  candidates-  hetbrc 
the  convention,  and  the  nomination  went  to  Gen. 
Garfield  bv  way  of  compromiae.  Mr.  Bldne  reaifrned 
his  seat  in  the  ijenate  in  to  enter  the  Cabinet  of 
Fresideut  Garfield  as  Secretary  of  Btflte.  AiU-.r  the 
death  of  Mr.  Garflcld  he  retired  to  his  home  in  Au- 
frusta,  Me.,  where  be  devoted  his  attention  to  a  book 
of  political  hUtorv  and  reminiacencefi,  which  ho  pub- 
liaried  under  the  title  of  "  Twenty  Years  inCouOT^." 
In  1884  ho  woa  nominated  for  tho  preeidency  b;  the 


Republican  Convention  in  Chica^,  but  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Cleveland.  In  1888  he  was  a^in  the  favorite  of  a 
larfce  and  resolute  minority  for  tho  nomination  that 
went  to  Mr.  Harrison,  althoujih  ho  was  absent  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  had  written 
a  letter  peremptorily  declininjf  to  be  a  candidate. 

Williun  Winoom,  -Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wan  born 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  May  10,  1827.  His  par- 
ent)) had  migmlcd  to  that  rc^on  from  Virginia.  He 
was  bruutfht  up  on  a  iarm,  was  educated  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1850.  Ho  became  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Knox  County  in  1Sd'>.  In  IBod  he  settled 
in  Winona,  Minn.  Joininir  tho  Republican  party,  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  political  orator,  and  in  185S 
was  sent  to  Congress,  lie  wiia  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Keproseiitatives  liir  ten  yean*,  serving  on  the 
committees  on  Public  Lands  and  E.ypcnditure  and  on 
the  apofial  committee  on  the  i'clx;llious  States  and  for 
three  years  as  cluiirman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  llo  was  appointed  United  States  Senator  in 
1870  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  wa.-*  al^erward 
elected  for  a  new  term  and  re-elected  in  1871.  InlSSl 
he  rcrtigned  on  being  selected  by  Prefcident  Garfield 
tbr  the  post  of  Sieroiary  of  the  Tn  nsury.  Hu  resigned 
when  Vice-President  Arthur  sucoctdcd  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  eii^UL^fd  m  rikilrond  and  other  financial 
enterprise'^,  making  his  home  priDcinallv  in  New 
York  till  he  was  recalled  by  President  Harrison  to  his 
tbrmer  post. 

Sedfleld  Frootorf  Secretary  of  War.  was  born  in  Caven- 
dish, Vt.,  Juno  1,1^-11.  Ho  received  a  com mon-school 
education,  and  be^rau  at  a  late  period  to  prejuire  him- 


self for  the  bar,  but  was  called  away  from  bis  atadies 
by  the  civil  war.  He  went  to  the  field  as  quarter- 
master of  the  Third  Vermont  Raiment,  becamo  aitjar 


of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  and  on  tho  organization  of  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry  was  made  its  colonel.  He  served 
till  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  resifrning  at  last 
because  his  health  had  become  seriously  impaired  by 
fatigues  and  exposure.  He  engaged  informing  alia- 
his  return  Irom  the  army,  and  waa  about  to  re-ent«r 


the  legal  profession  when  lie  was  appointed  receiver 
of  the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Compaav.  He  do- 
voted  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  marble 
quarries  of  Vermont,  which  his  predecessors  in  the 
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business  were  about  to  abandon,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  improved  methods  built  up 
a  large  industtr.  In  1878  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State.  Ue  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, and  a  steady  advocate  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
Domination. 

Beqjunin  Franklin  Traoyj  Secrctaiy  of  the  Navy,  was 
bom  in  Ow^,  N.  Y.,  April  S6,  1880,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  vUlagc  academy.   He  was  admitted  to  the 


bar  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  when  only  twenty- 
four  was  chosen  district  alto  raey  for  Tioga  County.  lie 
was  re-elected  in  1856,  nnilin  the  name  year  attended 
the  first  convention  of  the  Republican  partv.  In  1861 
be  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Legislature.  As 
military  commandant  at  Bin^hampton  m  1862  he  as- 
sisted m  nrganizini;  three  regiments,  one  of  which, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  New  York  Infantry,  he 
led  to  the  (roat  and  commanded  during  the  Wiidcr- 
nesB  campaign,  obtaining  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  camp  for 
Confederate  prinoncre  anddralt  rendezvous  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  and  served  in  that  p"iet  till  the  war  ended. 
Then  he  establiMheil  himself  in  l^al  practice  in  New 
York  city.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson, 
in  1866,  United  States  District  Xttomcy,  but  declined 
a  reappointment  when  it  was  proffered  by  President 
Grant  m  1868,  and  devoted  hitnoelt' to  private  practice 
in  Brooklyn.  He  was  counsel  for  the  defenne  in  the 
Tilton-Beecher  trial,  nnd  has  been  employed  an  lead- 
ing counsel  in  many  important  cmc».  In  1881  he  was 
nominated  for  Mayor  ot  Brooklyn  as  the  regular  Re- 

£ublicun  candidate,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Setb 
ow.  When  Judge  Charles  J.  t'oltrer  resigned  from 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  Mr.  Truey  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Cornell  ro  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was 
acfeuCed  us  candidate  t'>r  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  1888  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Kings  County.  On  Feb.  8,  189ii, 
his  residence  in  WaBbin!it"n  was  burned,  and  his 
wife,  bis  daughter,  and  hie  wife's  maid  lost  their 
lives.  Another  daughter,  and  her  daiighter  Alice, 
sustained  injuries  in  jumping  from  a  window.  The 
Sccretery  bims'elf  was  overcome  hy  the  heat  and 
smoke,  became  uuconceious  whiie  his  wife  was  en- 
deavoring to  dnig  him  to  an  open  window,  and,  afl<^r 
being  rescued,  remained  in  u  critical  condition  for 
more  than  a  week. 


John  Wuamaker,  Poetmaster-General,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  11,  1887.  His  father  went  to 
Indiana  in  1856,  and  enf^aged  in  farming,  but  the  son 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  1857  began  to  pub- 
lish a  newspaper  called  "  Everybody's  Journal."  He 
took  port  m  the  oi^nization  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
national  body  in  1869,  and  ut  the  same  time  acted 
as  president  of  the  local  branch  in  Philadelphia. 
Through  his  efforts  the  large  building  of  the  associa- 
tion was  erected  in  Philudclphia.  In  1861  he  entend 
business  on  bis  own  acoount.  He  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  in  a  depraved  district  of  the  city  in  1868, 
and  founded  Bethany  College  and  the  trainin^-schoola 
connected  with  it.  He  was  one  of  the  ori^nators  of 
the  Christian  Commiseion,  and  has  been  active  in 
manv  charities.  In  1876  he  began  the  retell  business 
that  nas  grown  inte  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
turning  over  125.000,000  a  year,  fn  connection  with 
his  stores  he  built  a  hotel  lor  his  employes,  and  in- 
troduced the  system  of  profit -shanng.  Although 
often  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  congressman 
or  for  Mavor,  Ur.  Wanamaker  has  heretofore  refused 
oveiy  political  distinction.  His  portrait  is  omitted 
from  this  group  in  accordance  with  his  own  request. 

WUliam  Huuj  Hanison  HiUar,  Attemey-Geaeral,  was 
bom  in  Augusta,  Oneida  County, N.  ¥.,  in  1841.  He 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  studied  law  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  Waite, 
and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  settled  in  Fort 
Waynej  Ind,  In  1874  he  removed  to  Indianapolis  on 
the  invitation  of  Gen.  Harrip'on  to  become  hLs  partner. 
Their  intimate  friendly  and  buslneaa  relations  con- 


tinued, and  when  Gen.  Harrison  was  elected  Presi- 
dent he  called  Itia  law  partner  to  his  counsels  sh  one 
in  whom  he  could  absolutely  confide.  In  the  summer 
of  1889,  when  Judite  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  setting  out  on  his  official 
circuit,  his  triends,  fearing  that  ex-Judge  David  S. 
Teriy  would  attempt  to  execute  his  threats  of  per- 
sonal violence,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  long-standing  feud  between  Judges 
Field  and  Terrv,  and  Mr.  Miller  at  once  ordered  the 
United  States  Afaishal  of  the  district  to  protect  Judge 
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Field  Bt  all  hazards.  Deputy- Marshal  David  Nu^le 
was  ordered  to  accnmpany  Judfre  Field,  and,  at  La- 
throp,  Cal.,  he  shot  Teny  dead  for  atrikin^  Judge 
Field  in  tho  face. 

John  Tlliook  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was 
born  in  X.iinca:<tcr,  Ohio,  Oct.  '26,  1831.  lie  attended 
Miami  Dnivcrsity,  leaving  that  oolletfe  to  enter  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1851.  At  Miami  be  be- 
came an  intimatfl  friend  of  his  fellow -student  Benja- 
min Harrison.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  began 
pructioo  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1855,  and  afterward  set- 
tled in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  At  the  beirirniinfT  of  the  civil 
war  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry,  was  soon 
elected  first  lieutenant,  and  became  adjutant  of  bis 
regiment.  He  was  enp^ired  at  Pea  Kidge,  at  the 
siege  ot  Viekshurg,  and  m  the  battles  near  Little 
Rock,  and  took  part  in  the  cavalry  raid  into  Alabama 
and  Geor}na.  In  1865  he  was  mode  a  colonel  and  de- 
tailed to  sit  on  the  court-martial  at  St.  Louis.    At  the 


disbandinent  ofthe  army  he  was  brevetteri  bri^dicr- 
^nenil.  Alter  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  St.  Louis,  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  poli- 
tics as  a  Republican,  and  tor  sumo  time  was  United 
States  Distnet  Attorney  at  St.  Louis,  by  appointment 
of  President  .Johnson,  rcsijfninjj  the  omce  in  1870. 

Jeremiah  MoLain  Buik,  Secretary  of  Ai;rioulturc,  was 
born  in  Morffun  County,  Ohio,  June  17,  1830.  He 
was  a  8tat;e-driver  in  bis  youth,  and  nettled  us  a 
farmer  in  Vcmon  County,  Wis.,  in  IS.'iS.  Knlistingin 
the  urmv  in  18fi2,  he  was  elected  major  of  the  Twen- 
ty-tifth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  was  pn>molcd  lieutenant- 
CDloncl,  and  served  under  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman 
till  the  end  nf  the  war,  receiving  lor  his  sen'ices  at 
the  battle  of  Snlkchntchie  the  brevet  rank  of  briga- 
dier-t;fnerul.  A  year  after  his  retuni  be  was  elected 
bank  comptroller  of  Wisconsin,  retaining  the  office 
for  four  yeara.  He  next  served  in  Connres,-;  two  suc- 
ee;*sive  terms,  takinir  part  iu  the  legislation  to  secure 
pcn.iions  for  dianhted  volunteers  and  their  families, 
lln  declined  the  diplomatic  mis^on  to  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  when  it  was  tendered  by  President  Garfield 
in  1881*,  and  also  tlio  post  of  public  printer,  and 
in  tlint  year  the  Republicans  elected  him  Governor 
of  Wiflwmsin.  He  was  so  popular  in  that  capacity 
that  he  was  twice  re-elected,  iiiit  he  refused  to  serve 
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a  foarth  term.  In  1869  the  Bureau  ol  Acricultore  waa 
mode  by  Congress  a  full  executive  department  ot  the 


0" 


Government,  and  for  the  first  time  its  head  became  a 
member  ot  the  Oabin<'t. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appointments. 

— The  following  appointments  to  important 
diplomatic  and  consular  places  vere  made 
President  IlArrison :  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois;  Minister  to 
Prance,  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York  ;  Minister 
to  Germany,  in  the  first  place  Murat  nalstead. 
of  Indiana,  whom  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm, 
and  subsequently  William  Walter  Phelps,  of 
New  Jersey;  Minister  to  Mexico,  Thomas  Kyan, 
of  Kansas;  Minister  to  Austria.  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  of  New  York  ;  Minister  to  Turkey,  Solo- 
mon Birsch,  of  Oregon :  Mini:»ter  to  Brazil,  Rob- 
ert Adams.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania;  Minister  to 
Russia,  Allen  Thomdike  Rice,  of  New  York,  who 
died  in  May(see Obituaries.  American;  Minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  John  R.  G.  Pitkin,  of 
Louisiana;  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  Samuel 
R.  Thayer,  of  Minnesota;  Minister  to  Sweden 
and  Norway,  William  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Maine ; 
Minister  to  China,  Charles  Denby.  of  Indiana: 
Minister  to  Italy,  Albert  G.  Porter,  of  Indiana; 
Minister  to  ('hili,  Patrick  Kgan,  of  Nebraska; 
Minister  to  Spain,  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  Michi- 
gan; Minister  to  Japan,  John  F.  Swift,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Minister  to  Belgium,  Edwin  H.  Terrell, 
of  Texas;  Minister  to  Peru,  John  ilicks.  of  Wis- 
consin ;  Minister  to  Venezuela,  William  L. 
Scruggs,  of  Georgia;  Minister  to  Colombia.  John 
T,  Abbott,  of  New  Hampshire;  Minister  to  the 
Central  American  States.  Lansing  B.  Mizner,  of 
California;  Minister  to  Bolivia,  Thomas  11.  An- 
derson, of  Ohio;  Minister  to  Denmark,  John  A. 
Knander,  of  Illinois,  and  subsequently  Clark  E. 
Carr,  of  Illinois;  Minister  to  Portugal,  George 
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B.  Ijoring,  of  Hassachosetts ;  Minister  to  Hayti, 
Frederick  Douglass,  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
Minister  to  Persia,  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  of  Ala- 
bama;, Minister  to  Switzerland,  John  I>.  Wash- 
bum,  of  Massachosetts ;  Minister  to  Corea,  Ho^h 
A.  Dinsmore,  of  Arkansas ;  Minister  to  Liberia, 
Ezekiel  fi.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina ;  Minister 
to  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Greece,  A.  Loudon 
Snowden,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Minister  to  Siam, 
Jacob  T.  Child,  of  Missouri ;  Minister  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  John  L.  Stevens,  of  Maine; 
Minister  to  Paragtiay  and  Uruguay,  George 
Maney,  of  Tennessee;  Consul-Generat  at  Lon- 
don, John  C.  New,  of  Indiana ;  Consul-Oenerat 
at  Berlin,  William  Hayden  Edwards,  of  Ohio: 
Consul-Genersl  at  Vienna,  Julius  Goldschmidt, 
of  Wisconsin ;  Consul-General  at  St,  Petersburg, 
John  M.  Crawford,  of  Ohio  ;  Consul-General  at 
Shanghai.  Joseph  A.  Leonard,  of  Minnesota. 

CItII  Appointmentg.— Among  the  principal 
appointments  in  the  civil  service  made  after  the 
new  Administration  came  in  are  the  foUowiug : 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  George  S. 
Batchellor,  of  New  York,  and  Geo.  C.  Tichenor, 
of  Illinois;  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  James 
Tanner,  of  New  York,  and  after  his  retirement. 
Green  B.  Raum,  of  Illinois:  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  John  W.  Mason,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia ;  Commisitioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  Charles 
E.  Mitchell,  of  Connecticut;  First  Assistant  Post- 
master -  General,  James  S.  Clarkson,  of  Iowa ; 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Asa  C.  Mat- 
thews, of  Illinois ;  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  Lewis  A.  GrofF,  of  Nebraska;  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  George  Chan- 
dler, of  Kansas ;  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Will- 
iam P.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa;  Commissionerof  Rail- 
roads, Horace  A.  Taylor,  of  Wisconsin ;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Edwin  Willits,  of 
Michigan ;  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Smith  A.  WhitAeld,  of  Ohio;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  William  F.  Wharton,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; U.  S.  Treasurer,  James  N.  Huston,  of 
Indiana;  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Edward 
S.  Lacey,  of  Michi^^  ;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  William  M.  Meridith, 
of  Illinois ;  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
Benjamin  F.  Gilkeson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Thomas  J.  Morgan, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Solicitor-General,  Orlow  W. 
Chapman,  of  New  York;  Civil-Service  Commis- 
sioners, Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Hngh  S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina;  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury,  James  H. 
Windrim,  of  Pennsylvania.  As  postmaster  of 
New  York,  in  the  place  of  Henry  G.  Pearson, 
whose  term  expired  in  April,  Cornelius  Van  Cott 
was  appointed.  Ellis  II.  Roberts,  of  New  York, 
was  given  the  post  of  Assistant  United  States 
Treasurer  at  New  York,  In  the  collectorship  of 
the  Custom-house  at  New  York,  Joel  Erhardt 
aucceeded  Mr.  Mf^tone. 

Jndlclal  Appotittnent. — A  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Justice  Stanlev  Matthews,  and  the 
President  appointed  David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kansas, 

David  Jtmali  Bnwer  was  ix>m  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor, 
June  20,  1837.  lie  was  a  student  at  Wcsleyan  Uni- 
veruty,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1856.  lie  studied  law  in 
New  york  aty  in  the  office  of  David  Dudley  Field, 


his  uncle,  and  at  Albany  Law  School,  being  gradu- 
ated in  1858.  He  wuh  admitted  then  to  the  New  York 
boTj  but  followed  farming  for  two  years,  and  did  not 
begin  prsctice  till  hu  Rcttled  in  Kaneoi^  C^ity,  Mo.,  in 
1880,  which  he  left  for  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he 
was  cmploTcd  ad  United  States  CommisHioner  till 
1884.  He  became  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  1862, 
and  was  elected  judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Leav- 
enwoith  Coonty,  and  fW>m  1865  till  1869  was  judge  of 
the  flmt  State  court,  at  tlie  same  time  flIUng  toe  i^oe 
of  supemtendent  of  the  Leavenworth  boEooIb.  Re 
rorved  as  city  attorney  in  ie89-'70,  and  then  became 
judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  retiring  in  1881. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  vice-president  and  after- 
word president  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1881 
he  was  appointed  United  States  circuit  judge  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit 

The  Army.— The  strength  of  the  United 
States  regular  army  in  officers  and  enlisted  men 
was,  in  1880,  as  follows : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TROOPS. 


iD&utry  (^^  reirlmeDta)   8m 

Cax-aby  (lu  refflm^nts)   4&1 

AitUlec7  (6  reglroentsi   8S8 

Engtnetr*  ^1  battaUwi).  ordnance  , 
corps,  botpltal  Mrvics.  mlHtai? 
BcaawDj,  •lgiialaervlea,M<Mita, ' 

etc.   fiS8 


Tot^   2,lbH 


lOfieS  '  11.44S 
T,ST9 


4,707  \200 
S4,M&  S6,T87 


The  NaTT.— The  United  SUtes  na^-y  in  1880 
coraprised  2  steamers  classed  as  first-rate,  of 
8,400  tons  displacement,  carrying  25  guns;  7 
second-rate,  of  10,880  tons,  with  86  guns;  87 
third-rate,  of  70,865  tons,  with  96  guns ;  5  fourth- 
rate,  of  3,340  tons,  with  18  guns ;  IS  tugs  with 
3  guns ;  and  11  wooden  sailmg  vessels,  of  20,230 
tons,  with  70  guns.  There  were  besides  20 
wooden  vessels,  of  84,287  tons,  armed  with  68 
guns  that  were  no  longer  fit  for  service.  (See 
Umited  States  Navy.) 

Pensions. — The  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
rolls  on  June  30, 1889,  was  489,725,  and  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  pensions  was  $64,246,552. 
During  1888-'89  there  were  51,921  new  pensions 
allowed,  of  the  annuaJ  value  of  $5,578,490,  and 
71,198  increased  in  the  amount  of  $4,229,704, 
and  1,754,  amounting  to  $154,087.  were  restored, 
while  16,507  pensioners,  drawing  $2,352,250  a 
year,  were  dropped  from  the  roll,  and  2,189  pen- 
sions were  reduced  in  the  amount  of  $84,569. 
Of  the  total  number  of  pensioners  351,484  were 
invalid  soldiers  and  97,590  widows,  etc.,  of  sol- 
diers, 4,547  were  invalids  of  the  navy  and  2,266 
widow  and  dependents  of  seamen,  603  were  sur- 
vivors and  9,9M  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  17,065  were  veterans  and  6,209  widows 
of  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  total  dis- 
bursements of  the  Pension  Office  during  the 
year  were  $89,181,968,  against  $79,646,146  in 
1887-'88,  $74,815,486  in  1886-*67,  and  $64,S84,- 
270  in  1885-'86. 

Postal  Service.— The  number  of  post-offices 
on  June  30,  1889,  was  58.999.  The  length  of 
postal  routes  was  416,159  miles.  There  were 
issued  during  the  year  1,961,980.840  stamps,  452,- 
782,300  stamped  covers,  386,808,500  postal  cards, 
and  money-orders  to  the  amount  of  $115,081,845. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  $56,- 
175,611.  The  total  expenditure  was  $61,876,847. 
The  cost  of  transportation  of  the  mails  was  $81,- 
898,359  and  the  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  poet- 
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masters  |13,171,382.  Of  tbe  total  number  of  of- 
fices 3,684  were  presidential  and  56,415  fourth- 
class  post-oillees. 

Fnblle  Lands.— The  number  of  acres  entered 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  was,  under 
the  Homestead  act,  6,029,230,  and  under  the  Tim- 
ber-Culture act,  2,551,069.  The  number  of  acres 
surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1889.  was  981,631,984 
acres.  There  remained  of  the  public  domain 
still  unsiirreyed  833,883,168  acres,  but  this  in- 
cluded the  area  of  Alaska,  estimated  at  869,539,- 
600  acres,  and  that  of  mountains,  desert  tracts, 
unsurveyed  water  area?,  public  and  Indian  res* 
er^-ations,  school  lands,  etc.,  leaving  onlj  a  small 
proportion  that  is  suitable  for  homes  and  avail- 
able for  settlement. 

Indians. — The  Indians  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  numbered  346,056. 
The  births  during  the  year  were  ^028,  and  the 
deaths  8,606.  The  number  of  criminals  pun- 
ished by  civil  and  military  courts  was  881,  and 
by  tribal  courts  498.  There  were  42  Indians 
killed  within  the  year  by  persons  of  their  own 
race,  8  were  killed  by  whites,  and  the  same  onm- 
ber  of  white  citizens  were  killed  by  Indians. 
The  number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites 
against  Indians  was  113.  The  number  of  In- 
dian apprentices  was  664.  There  were  168  male 
mi^onaries  on  the  reservations.  Of  the  total 
number  of  Indians  as  given  above,  which  does 
not  include  the  five  civilized  tribes  nor  the  In- 
dians, estimated  at  30,000  in  Alaska  Territory, 
36,578  could  speak  English,  33,710  could  read, 
and  62.517  were  dressed  entirely  and  83,633 
partly  in  citizen's  attire.  There  were  17,016 
awclling  houses  occupied  by  Indians,  and  188 
church  buildings.  The  number  of  church  mem- 
bere  was  31,922.  The  expenditure  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  for  1888-'89  were  $6,893,307. 

The  Census  of  1800.— The  act  to  provide  for 
taking  the  eleventh  and  subsequent  censuses, 
approved  by  the  President  on  March  1,  1889,  di- 
TiooB  the  country  into  175  districts,  each  under 
the  char^  of  a  supervisor.  The  enumeration 
shall  begm  on  June  1  and  be  concluded  in  fifteen 
days.  The  superintendent  is  empowered  to  in- 
trust the  collection  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
railroad,  fishing,  telegraph,  insurance,  express, 
transportation,  cattle,  and  social  statistics  to  ex- 
perts and  sEwciat  agents. 

The  results  of  the  census  will  be  published  in 
thirteen  volumes,  which  will  contain  data  as  to 
{lobulation  by  States,  counties,  and  towns,  na- 
tivity, color,  etc.,  in  the  first  volume ;  health  and 
physical  conditions  and  statistics  of  vitality  and 
morality  in  vol.  ii ;  public  schools,  illiteracy, 
pauperism,  and  crime,  and  religious  and  denomi- 
national data  in  vol.  iii;  statistics  relating  to 
trailes  and  profes-tions  in  vol.  iv;  survivors  of 
the  civil  war  in  vol.  v;  wealth,  taxation,  public 
indebtedness,  and  estimated  values  of  property 
in  vol.  vi;  private  indebtedness  and  mortga^s 
in  vol.  vii ;  agricultural  statistics  in  vol.  viii : 
manufacturing  statistics  in  vol.  ix;  mines  and 
mineral  products  in  vol.  x;  fish  and  fisheries  in 
vol.  xi;  railroads,  navigation,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  in  vol.  zii ;  and  insurance  in  vol.  xiii. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  is  Rol>ert  P. 
Porter,  of  New  York.  The  following  experts 
and  special  agents  have  been  appointed :  James 


H.  Wardle,  agriculture ;  Dr,  Henry  K.  Carroll, 
churches;  Prof.  James  H.  Blodgett,  education; 
Allen  R.  Foote,  electrical  industries;  Prot, 
Charles  W.  Smiley  and  J.  W.  Collins,  fish  and 
fisheries ;  Hennr  Qannett,  geography :  Charles 
A.  Jenuey  and  Henry  B,  Dayden,  insurance; 
Frank  B.  Williams,  manufactures,  assisted  br 
Edward  Stanwood  for  the  cotton  and  James  M. 
Swank  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry ;  Dr.  David 
T.  Day,  mines  and  mining,  assisted  by  R.  P. 
Rothwell  for  gold  and  John  H.Jones  fo^coal; 
J.  H.  Upton,  national  and  State  finances ;  S.  N. 
D.  Nortb,  newspapers  and  periodicals :  Freder- 
ick H.  Wines,  pauperism  and  crime ;  J.  D.  Ice- 
land, recorded  indebtedness;  Charles  E.  Taft, 
ship  building ;  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  transpor- 
tation ;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  vitAl  statistics ;  T. 
Campbell  Copeland,  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation. 

UNITED  STATES,  FINANCES  OF  THE. 
The  published  statements  itf  the  Treasui^  sbov 
another  year  of  financial  ease.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1889,  compared  with 
those  of  the  previoos  year,  were  as  follow : 


SODBCE  ttr  RDCnVT. 


iDterna]  rerauae  

Gostotni  

Bales  of  pubUo  h&ds  

Tftz  on  droKlMba  of 
ttoBd  bulu  

HsMymeiit  of  InteraU  by 
Pwdflc  T^hrm  

SlnklDir  fond  Ar  Padflo 
rallwijB  

CusuiDB  fees,  fin«a.  «to. . 

Few,  consnlor  uxl  Unds . 

Proceeda  of  sale  of  Got- 
erDment  property  

Pmtlt  on  ootnj^  of  di- 
ver dollara  

Profit  OD  otfa*r  ootnai^  . . 

RevenoM  of  District  of 
Columbia  

Tax  on  seal  iklna  

Feea  on  letter*  patent  . . . 

Mlacellaoeom  


AMOUKT,  n4K  XMDIVO 


jwM^  uaa. 

tl84,89«.8n  98 
210,OS1,1T8  68 
11,902,017  S8 

1,T48,S66  89 

m,m  Hi 

1,170881  48 
1.0»7.448  80 

fi,8S8,80T  44 
1,085,487  W 

S.«03BO  81 
StLDOO  00 
1,108,168  70 
8,8a8,in  4B 


ToU  net meeipts  ...  tRft^on  n 


JubW,  IMt. 

$180,861,518  ~9S 
228,882,741  « 

8,08a,6u  n 

l,B86,eBT  U 

008,764  78 

1,921,124  as 
1.11MMTS 

89K,U0  42 

fl.8t>0J880  90 
814,968  69 

s^-tt8.9M  a 

817,D0O  00 
1,144X14  80 
8,142,844  T8 


I88T.06QJ0SB  S« 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  periods  h«T8 

been  as  follow : 


OUICT  OF  EXnuiIH- 
TUSX, 


Conferees  

Executive  department . . . 

JodlcUry  

Foreign  mtenMUM  

ImproTlDg   riven  and 

barbers  

Other  expenses  mlUtar^ 

eetabliabtnent  

Constraetlng    new  war 

TeMols  

Otiier  expenses  naval  m- 

tabllshinent  

Indians   

Pensions  

Constmctlon,  of  poblto 

bnildlngs,  Including 

tltes  

District  of  GolnmbU  

PrLfniums  on  bonds  pnr- 

chased  

Interest  on  public  debt  . . 
Miscellaneous  


Totalneiexpendttiiras.  9287,9^4,801  18 


AMOiniT,  nAM  RiptlXS 


Jm«>,  1888. 


•^89e.ll0  81 

10,888,470  as 
4.58I.S88  88 
IJSe8,4«l  40 

7/104,848  89 

81,518,067  88 
8,818,890  04 

i8.ooa.i4T  ei 

eL249.807  87 
80^888,008  77 


4.m.M9  94 
4.878.118  48 

8.2T0.84S  46 
44,^I^007  «T 
4I.&4A,781  19 


ImuWt,  IMl 

$7,015J184  98 
li£,»42,487  87 
4.408.838  &1 
l,eB7.02»  78 

fi.8S0.9B8  91 

1^747.RS^  88 
a,8MJ0T  78 
87.114,779  II 


11,828.894  48 
6,248.060  n 

17,398.802  a 
41.001.4K4  SI 
44,478.089  00 


$S99,8S&yiS  SO 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  condition 
of  the  TreasQjy  at  the  close  of  the  past  two  years : 


ITKMS. 


Qold  roln  ftDd  bnl'lon  

Siaodud  illTer  doUan  and 

boUloii  

tTnited  States  Dotes  

Trade  dollars  and  bnlUoD  . . 

NatloDsl-banh  notea  

Depoaita  In  national-bank 

deposftorfea   

Ifatlonal-bank  Dotaa  in  pro- 

MB*  of  redemption  

JBonda,  Interest,  cbecka,  etc 

Minor  coins  

Fractional  silver  coins  


Total   

ZAabiliUM: 

Oold  oertlflcat«8  

i^lker  certlflcates  

Note  oertifiaU«a  

Hatnred  debt  wd  Interest . 
Bevrauas  for  United  States 

not«B  (gold)  

Fnnd  tor  redemption  na- 

Ikinal-buik  notea  

Pnbllc  diaburallig  olDoers  . . 
BalBDM  


Total. 


Dh.  si,  1S88. 


Dk  II,  isai. 


•8S4,T78,«7 

866,181^10 

fi,D90;T9S 
848^838 

52,890,164 

8,T94.TS8 


78,888 


*7I1,6W,<87 


tl30,8S8,448 
846,319,999 
10,250,000 
18,806,802 

100,000,000 

98^,658 
48,743,87* 
84,870,060 


t711,650,6S7 


t8I8,8ia,»8 

898490,040 
10,678,l)8& 
<^74^ 


40,9Sn,8H 

4,86740s 

568,605 
88,770 
81,927,988 


•6U,TTl,»ei 


9128,985389 
888,949,078 
9.000,000 
12,066,088 

100,000,000 

74.604,789 
42,589,886 
58,606,846 


(696,771,961 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  receipts  collected 
by  the  GoTenunent  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease of  those  from  internal  revenue  and  cus- 
toms sources.  The  amount  received  from  the 
latter  is  the  ereatest  collected  therefrom  in  any 
one  year  in  t^he  history  of  the  Government.  Of 
the  receipts  from  the  subjects  of  taxation  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws  the  following  are  the 
principal  sources  and  the  amounts  received  there- 
from for  the  past  two  years : 


PRINCIPAL  OBJKCT8  OF 

TAXATION. 

naoAL  TiAB  nrviNS 

Jbm  W,  ISSS. 

juM  HI,  im. 

IMetllled  BpIHts   

969,806,166  41 
80,068,481  58 
88^184.818  48 
864,139  88 

974,818,906  SS 
81.866,960  42 
88,788,885  86 
804,847  91 

Of  the  receipts  from  customs  during  the  same 
period  the  amounts  have  been  deri^d  mainly 
as  follows: 


PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  OF 
TAXATION. 


Sugar,  molaasaa,  eto  

Wool,  and  manulkctorea  of. . . 

Hllk,  mannfhcturee  of  

Inn  and  steel,  and  mannlkct- 

urcs  of   

Flax.  homp.Jnte,  etc,  mann- 

factaree  of  

Cotton  mannfactures  

Tobacco,  and  inanntkctores  of 
U^ors  and  wines   


FISCAL  TIAB  UDna 


Jbm  bo,  18SS.      Jhm  30,  188* 


958.007,879  89 
86.948.607  24 
16,851,685  48 

31,888,888  46 

10,803,095  82 
11,491,S6T  87 
9,784.987  85 
7,668.244  19 


95&,»95,187  10 
41;85Q,SS8  81 
17,842,071  54 

16,909,840  19 

11,409,548  43 
10,S41,9e»  04 
11.194,486  68 
7,786.899  87 


While  during  the  past  year  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  have  increased  nearly  |8,000,000, 
the  expenditures  have  meantime  increased  more 
than  $81,000,000,  but  there  was  still  a  surplus 
of  receipts  over  expenditures,  which,  excluding 
amount  paid  for  premium  on  bonds  purchased, 
amounted  to  $105,0d3,443.24.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  cash  balance  in'  the  Treasury 
over  Mid  above  all  accrued  liabilities  was  |139,- 


000,000 ;  and  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  for  the 
year  and  this  balance,  the  Treasury  has  pur- 
chased in  the  market  bonds  of  the  interest-brar^ 
ing  debt  of  the  United  States  as  follow : 


DKSCRIPTION  OP 
BONDS. 

FrbkcCpal.     j  PremhixiiL 

Aymg* 

pri«. 

Fonr-per-ecDt  fund- 
ed low  id' 1907  ... 

Four  and  one  half 
per  cents,  of  1891. 

Aggregmte  

988,106,400.  910,988,797  78 
8B,DS8,0tH)     «,8«S,6H  87 

91S8-6+ 
107-7+ 

9120,674,4D0|  917,898,8(18  OB 

The  premium  paid  on  the  four  per  cents,  was 
such  that  if  the  bonds  had  been  purchased  at 
that  price  for  an  investment  they  would  have 
yielded  the  purchaser  the  equivalent  of  an  an- 
nual interest  of  only  2'16  per  cent.,  from  which 
it  would  appear  tiiat  a  Government  bond  having 
eighteen  years  to  run  and  bearing  2-16  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum  could  be  sold,  at  par — the 
highest  credit  perhaps  attained  by  any  State, 
municipality,  or  cotporation  of  modem  times. 
The  changes  in  the  interest-bearing  debt  within 
the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  as  follow : 


OHARACniR  or  IKBT. 


Four  per  oenta.  dne  1907  

Four  and  one  half  per  cents,  due 

1891  

NsTj  penBioDftmd,8per  oent.... 


OITTBTAliDIIIS 


Jo*  (0, 1881,  I  Jau  M,  lan. 


9714,810,450  9*76,214,990 


828,207,050 
14,000,000 


189.689,000 
14,000,000 


Total  Interert-bearing  debt ...  •  9MO,&28.60i)  982B,S68,W0 


No  account  is  taken  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the 
Pacific  railroads,  for  which  the  Government  owes 
only  a  contingent  liability.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain matured  obligations  not  yet  presented  for 
payment,  but  for  which  the  treasury  holds  an 
equal  reserve  of  cash,  as  it  does  also  for  all  the 
outstanding  certificates  for  deposits  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  currency,  and  their  amounts,  therefore, 
need  not  here  be  considered.  There  are  outstand- 
ing, however,  of  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
overdue  $346,681,016,  against  which  the  Treas- 
ury holds  but  $100,000,000  reserve.  There  is  also 
without  any  reserve  an  amount  of  $6,916,690,47 
fractional  currency  not  yet  redeemed,  of  which 
probably  bat  little  ever  will  be  presented  for  re- 
demption. 

The  principal  of  the  public  debt,  then,  out- 
standing June  30,  1889,  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Interest-bearing  debt,  as  above   9829,858,990  00 

Lqcal-tender  notes  In  excess  of  reserro   846,681.016  00 

Fniotioiial  eorrenc;   0,916,690  47 

Total  principal  In  excess  of  reserve. . . .  91,088,451,696  47 

At  the  same  time  the  Treasury  held  a  cash 
balance  in  excess  of  all  demand  obligations,  ex- 
cept for  the  legal  tender-notes,  of  $96,000,000,  of 
which  $25,000,000  was  fractional  silver  coin, 
leaving  $71,000,000  as  an  available  balance,  of 
which  $48,000,000  was  on  deposit  with  national 
bank  depositaries.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  balance  could  with  safety  and  advantage  be 
used  in  the  further  purchase  of  bonds  in  con- 
nection with  the  constantly  accruing  surplus, 
and  it  is  now  being  so  applied,  and  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  Government  at  the  dose  of 
the  calendar  year,  Deo.  81,  1889,  was  but  $765,- 
273,950. 
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National  Banks, — The  popnlariiy  of  the 
national  -  bank  system  has  oeea  shown  by  an 
liurease  in  the  volume  of  btutiuess  in  its  every 
department  exceptiog  that  of  circulation.  The 
number  of  banks  in  operation  Oct  81,  1889, 
was  S,319,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
time  since  the  organization  of  the  svstem,  and 
their  capital  stock  amounted  to  |603,000,000. 
Of  these  banks,  211.  having  acapital  of  $31,340,- 
000,  were  organized  during  the  year.  In  this 
increase  Texas  leads  all  other  States,  having  put 
into  operation  during  the  year  36  new  bonks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $<t,200,000,  no  other 
State  organizmg  in  that  time  half  as  many  or 
investing  half  as  much  in  capital ;  but,  if  rela- 
tive populations  are  considered,  the  new  State 
of  Washington,  with  an  increase  of  thirteen 
banks  during  the  year,  shows  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  banking  facilities  of  any  State.  For 
relative  amount  of  capital  invested,  it  is  now 
hardly  a  second  to  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Clreolation. — The  changes  in  the  circulation 
of  the  currency  during  the  past  year  have  been 
marked  by  a  decrease  of  the  circulation  of  na- 
tional-bank notes  and  an  increase  in  that  of 
silver  certificates.  The  amount  of  national- 
Imnk  notes  outstanding  for  which  bonds  were 
held  by  the  Treasury  on  Oct.  81, 1889,  including 
notes  of  national  gold  banks,  was  |130,S07,285. 
a  decrease  in  circulation  during  the  year  of  f  22,- 
159,043.  This  decrease  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  desire  of  the  banks  to  regain  {>ossession  of 
their  security  bonds,  that  they  might  be  disposed 
ot  at  the  high  market  rates  that  nave  prevailed. 
The  enforced  circulation  of  the  silver  certificates 
of  low  denomination  has  caused  an  increase  in 
tiiem  to  the  displacement  of  other  forms  of  cur- 
rency, as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  below. 

To  arrive  at  the  total  currency  of  the  country, 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  annual  report, 
takes  his  own  estimate  of  the  metallic  stock, 
and  adds  thereto  the  total  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  certificates  outstanding,  thus  duplicating 
to  that  extent  the  amount  of  currency  actually 
in  circulation,  as  the  certificate  find  the  bullion 
held  for  its  redemption  can  not  both  be  in  circu- 
lation at  one  time.  Eliminating  these  amounts, 
the  Treasurer  shows  results  as  follow : 


increase,  the  public  having  lost  during  the  veor 
$18,000,000-  in  gold  and  $80,000,000  in  notf^, 
while  to  its  ownership  has  been  added  $66,000.- 
000  of  silver.  Altogether,  there  was  a  Ion  in 
gold  of  $25,000,000,  in  notes  of  $41,000,000.  and 
a  gain  of  $93,000,000  in  silver,  a  net  loss  ot  $33,- 
000.000  as  stated. 

Coinage. — 'During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  there  was  deposited  of  gold  at  the  several 
mints  and  assay  offices,  exclusive  of  redeposits, 
3,264,883.425  standard  ounces  (nine  tenths  fine), 
of  the  coining  value  of  $42,136,435.  Of  the  gold 
thus  deposited,  there  was  of  the  product  of  the 
mines  of  the  United  States  $31,444,778,  against 
an  amount  deposited  the  previous  year  of  $32,- 
406,306,  indicating  a  decline  in  the  gold  product 
of  this  eountrv  during  the  last  year  of  about 
$1,000,000.  Of  foreign  gold  coin  and  bullion 
there  was  deposited  $6,5Se,992,  against  a  deposit 
the  previous  year  of  $36,837,927,  a  falling  mt  in 
the  foreign  gold  which  found  its  way  to  the 
mints  and  assay  offices  ot  this  country  ot  nearlv 
$30,000,000  during  the  year. 

The  total  gold  coinage  executed  during  the 
pa£l  year  amounted  to  $^,543,010,  being  $2,820,- 
260  less,  than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In 
addition  to  the  coinage  executed,  there  were 
manufactured  of  fine  gold  bars  $22,241,121. 
against  $51,765,436  during  the  previous  year. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1882,  provides  for  the  ex- 
change of  gold  coin  at  its  nominal  value  for  the 
fine  gold  bars  at  par,  thus  saving  to  the  depositor 
an^  loss  arming  from  the  worn  condition  of  the 
coins  exchanged.  This  provision  ofFers  a  small 
premium  for  the  exportation  of  bars,  as  they  can 
be  pud  for  in  light-weight  coins,  at  their  fuse 
value,  though  purchased  abroad  at  their  bullion 
value,  and,  in  case  of  any  demand  tor  gold  in 
Europe,  the  bars  held  by  the  Treasury  are  sure 
to  be  the  first  supply  drawn  upon,  being  made 
the  cheapest  in  the  market  Bullion  dealers 
have  discovered  this  advantage,  and  have  fur- 
nished of  these  bars  for  exportation  during  the 
year  $57,707,812,  against  $15,846.96  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

This  movement  of  gold  from  the  country  be- 
gan about  May  1,  18^,  and  from  that  date  to 
Sept.  30,  1889,  the  latest  report,  the  value  of  the 
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As  $100,000,000  of  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  is 
held  to  meet  payment  of  United  States  notes, 
strictly  speaking,  that  amount  should  be  taken 
in  eacn  oa^e  from  the  available  amount  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  state- 
ment that  there  has  bren  in  the  aggregate  a 
shrinkage  ot  about  $33,000,000  in  the  currency 
ot  the  country  during  the  past  year,  taking  into 
account  the  amount  in  the  Treasury,  while  out- 
side the  Treasury  alone  there  has  been  a  small 


gold  bars  shipped  amounted  to  $61,435,989.  con- 
signed to  countries  as  follow  :  France,  $27,692.- 
855;  England,  $18,717,087;  Germany,  $15,026.- 
047;  total.  $61,435,989.  Most  of  these  shipments 
took  place  when  sight  exchange  on  London  was 
worth  in  New  York  from  $4.88j  to  $4.89  per 
pound  sterling,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  pres- 
ent prices  of  transportation,  rates  of  interest, 
and  msurance,  it  would  pay  no  one  to  ship  gold 
abroad  when  the  pound  sterling — whose  par  ia 
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t4.86ft— is  quoted  les?  than  $4.98  sight  in  New 
York.  Though  hardly  one  third  of  the  gold 
shipped  apparently  vent  to  Fnnoe,  as  a  matter 
of  laot  most  of  it  must  have  gone  to  that  country. 
The  Bank  of  England  pays  for  gold  only  T7s.  9d. 
an  ounce  (British  standard^  and  sells  it  at  778. 
lOid.  an  ounce,  equivalent  to  a  coinage  charge 
of  lid  per  ounce,  so  that  the  price  of  exchange 
in  New  York  would  have  to  be  nearly  $4.80 
before  it  would  be  profitable  to  ship  gold, 
and  that  price  has  not  often  been  reached. 
Bullion  deiuers  in  London,  however,  ooutd  take 
any  price  above  77a.  9d.  at  a  profit,  and  as  Kew 
York  was  a  debtor  to  London,  and  London  a 
debtor  to  Paris,  specie  for  New  York  debts  pay- 
able in  London  was  sent  immediately  to  Pans  to 
meet  the  payment  of  London  debts  due  in  that 
city.  The  condition  of  trade  marks  this  as  a 
natural  channel  for  the  flow  of  specie,  and  the 
bank  reports  confirm  it.  During  the  nine  months 
ending  Sept.  18, 188D,  the  Bank  of  Knctand  in- 
creased its  coin  reserve  but  97,000,000,  while 
during  the  same  period  the  Bank  of  France  in- 
creased its  stock  of  gold  I|;6S,71H),082. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  France  and 
the  Bank  of  Germany  have  for  some  time  been 
gradually  increasing  their  gold  reserve,  even  of- 
fering a  slight  premium  or  advantage  to  secure 
that  metal.  But  the  unusual  shipment  of  gold 
from  this  country  to  France  was  i»rtly  owing  to 
the  demand  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  specie 
with  which  to  meet  the  letters  of  credit  and 
drafts  taken  abroad  by  the  visitors  from  this 
country  to  the  Exposition,  of  whom  it  is  known 
there  were  over  175,000.  and  whose  expenses  and 
purchases  would  hardly  have  aggregated  less 
ttum  175,000,000,  probably  much  more,  and  to 
meet  this  extraordinary  demand  very  naturally 
recourse  would  be  had  to  the  shipment  of  specie, 
the  exchange  of  other  products  showing  no  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  this  country  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. The  present  outlook,  however,  indi- 
cates tnat  a  portion,  at  least,  of  this  gold  is  being 
returned  to  this  country. 

The  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  has  been  car- 
ried on  as  required  by  taw.  The  average  London 
price  of  silver  during  the  year  has  been  42'5t2. 
an  ounce  sterling.  At  this  price  the  bullion 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  73  cents.  There 
was  coined  during  the  fiscal  year  $33,71)3,860  of 
these  dollars,  at  a  wignorage  or  profit  of  $9,870,- 
062,  the  silver  in  the  coins  costing,  in  ^old,  that 
amount  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar coined.  Since  the  passage  of  the  silver  dollar 
authorizing  act  in  1878  the  price  of  the  silver  in 
a  standard  dollar  has  averted  $0,822,  and  the 
total  seignorage  or  profit  has  been  $50,349,787. 
The  total  number  of  pieces  coined  to  Nov.  I, 
1889,  was  343,638,001,  of  which  about  60.000,000 
were  in  circulation,  377,000,000  held  forpayment 
of  certificates  outstanding,  and  6,000,000  held  in 
the  Treasury  in  excess  of  certificates  issued.  The 
total  number  of  pieces  coined  previous  to  1878 
WS8  less  than  9,000.000,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
at  least  none  of  them  had  been  in  circulation. 
As  the  coinage  is  compulsory,  it  must  go  on  until 
further  le^alation  shall  take  away  the  compul- 
sorv  provisions  of  the  act. 

tNlTGD  STATES  NAYY.  ■  The  Navy  De- 
partment is  divided  into  eight  bureaus,  each  of 
which  is  supervised  by  an  officer  appointed  for 


four  years  as  chief,  with  the  rank  of  commodore. 
These  bureaus  are  named :  Navigation,  Equip- 
ment and  Becruiting,  Ordnuioe.  Ya^s  and 
Dodos  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Provisions  and 
Clotlting,  Steam  Engineering,  Construction  and 
Repair.  For  some  years  the  conviction  has  been 
forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  all  interested  in 
naval  affairs  that  before  proceeding  further  in 
the  restoration  of  a  navy,  a  thorough  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Navy  Department  was  needed. 
Under  the  old  organization  it  was  found  almost 
an  impossibility  to  arrange  and  classify  the  new 
supplies  and  sources  of  supply  needed  for  the 
creation  of  new  fleets  and  to  continue  the  work 
of  increasing  the  navy.  During  the  past  year 
an  order  was  issued  recasting  the  duties  ol*  the 
several  bureaus  and  concentrating  under  one 
bureau,  wherever  possible,  that  which  had  for- 
merly been  scattered  among  several.  In  general, 
the  new  organization  groups  the  duties  of  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  supply  logically  and 
systematically  among  several  bureAua,  and  places 
the  j>er8onnei  of  the  navy,  the  training,  drill- 
ing, inspection,  and  discipline  of  officers  and 
men  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Another 
important  and  new  feature  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  departmental  work  is  that  constituting 
the  chiefe  of  the  five  bureaus  that  have  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  material,  yards  and 
docks,  ordnance,  equipment,  construction,  and 
steam  engineering  to  be  ex-officio  a  boaitl  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  equipment  of  new 
ships.  One  effect  of  the  order  will  be  to  make 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  correspond  to  tlie  ad- 
jutant-general's office  in  the  War  Department  in 
the  control  of  the  entire  penotuul  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  order  brings  together  for  consulta- 
tion all  who  are  directly  concerned  with  plans 
and  details  for  new  vessels,  their  construction, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  armament,  and  ad- 
mits of  the  fixing  of  responsibility  at  once  where 
it  belongs.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  any  longer 
that  one  bureau  is  waiting  for  another  to  reach 
a  oondosion. 

Loss  of  Tessels.— During  the  year  the  old 
wooden  vessels  have  been  considerably  reduced 
in  number.  In  March  the  severest  disaster  that 
has  befallen  the  navy  in  recent  years  took  place 
at  Apia,  Samoa.  (See  Samoa.)  The  "  Juniata  " 
and  the  "  Quinnebaug,"  two  third-rate  ships, 
have  been  stricken  from  the  naval  list  as  unfit  for 
further  service.  The  "  Brooklyn  "  and  the  "  Os- 
sipee ''  were  at  first  ordered  to  be  repaired,  but, 
upon  opening  them  up  for  the  necessary  work, 
tney  were  found  to  be  so  far  gone  that  a  resur- 
vey  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  repair 
them. 

New  Vessels.— The  work  of  rebuilding  the 
navy  and  replacing  the  worn-out  wooden  craft 
by  modem  steel  vessels  goes  steadily  on,  and 
duringthe  year  the  following  have  been  lannehed: 
"Philadelphia,"  "San  Francisco,"  "Gushing,** 
"  Newark,*'  and  "  Concord."  The  "  Baltimore," 
"  Charleston,"  "  Yorktown,"  and  "  Petrel  "  have 
been  commissioned  for  sea  service,  and  have  un- 
dergone their  official  trials.  The  "  Baltimore," 
of  4,400  tons,  showed  at  her  first  trial  8,977-88 
horse-power.  19-57  knots  average  s^^eed  for  four 
hours,  and  20-2  knots  speed  during  the  best  hour 
of  the  four.  As  the  horse-power  marked  a  slight 
deficiency  (33*12)  below  the  contract  re(iuireraent. 
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the  contract'Or,  at  bis  own  req^ue8t,wa8  given  an- 
other trial,  which  proved  a  brilliant  success.  The 
horse-power  in  the  second  trial  was  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  contract  requirement,  the'  average 
speed  for  four  hours  being  20*1  knots,  and  the 
highest  speed  for  one  hour  being  30*89.  This 
result  is  unparalleled  by  any  war  vessel  in  the 
world  having  a  displacement  equal  to  that  of  the 
"  Baltimore.*'  The  "  Charleston,"  of  3,730  tons, 
shows  6,666'2  horse-power,  18'3  knots  aver^^e 
speed  for  four  hours,  and  18*8  knots  during  the 
best  hour  of  the  four.  This  was  not  equal  to  the 
performance  of  her  prototype,  an  English  vessel 
built  for  use  by  the  Japanese  Government ;  but 
the  vessel  was  nevertheless  accepted,  and  is  in 
commission  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 
The  "  Yorktown."  of  1.700  tons,  developed  3,398-8 
horse-power,  15*6  knots  average  speed,  and  16*4 
knots  speed  during  the  best  hour  of  the  four. 
At  a  suDsequent  steam  trial,  the  speed  obtained 
was  17*2  knots.  During  the  cruise  of  this  vessel, 
as  one  of  the  squadron  of  evolution,  she  has 
proved  herself  of  a  very  satisfactory  type  in  all 
important  particulars,  and  it  is  thought  that  a 
very  wise  move  is  being  made  in  duplicating 
her  in  the  "  Concord  "  and  the  "  Bennington. 
The  "Petrel,"  of  870  tons  displacement,  the 
smallest  of  the  new  vessels,  in  spite  of  several  at- 
t^pts  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  her  contract, 
did  not  succeed  In  developing  the  required  horse- 
power. Her  mean  speed  was  11*55  knots,  and 
the  maximum  speed  for  one  hour  13'85  knots. 
In  reference  to  tnese  speed  trials,  it  appears  that 
abroad  among  contemporary  vessels  of  the  same 
classes  of  the  three  that  did  not  come  up  to  the 
contract^  some  few  may  be  found  whose  record 
trial  shows  a  figure  slightly  in  excess.  The  cus- 
tom prevailing  abroad  is  to  force  the  engines  on 
their  steaming  trials  so  far  that,  when  put  toevery- 
dav  use,  they  are  found  to  have  been  overtaxed. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  of  our  new  ves- 
sels have,  at  later  trials  or  in  later  service,  sur- 
passed their  own  record  on  the  contract  trial, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  usual  experience 
with  European  vessels  is  just  the  other  way. 
The  general  results  prove  that  both  designers 
and  contractors  have  Kept  abreast  of  the  extraor- 
dinar}-  developments  in  ship  building  since  the 
earlier  cruisers  were  laid  down. 
An  important  change  was  made  in  the  designs 
'  of  the  armored  cruiser  of  7,500  tons  as  she  was 
originally  classed.  Her  tonnage  has  been  in- 
creased to  8,150  tons,  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional armor  and  to  correspond,  as  closely  as 
possible,  to  the  best  type  of  armored  cniiser 
abroad.  Her  hull  is  to  be  of  steel,  not  sheathed, 
with  double-bottom  and  close  sub-division  to  a 
point  well  above  the  water  line.  Protection  of 
the  hull  is  to  be  afforded  by  means  of  a  curved 
steel  deck,  six  inches  thick  in  its  heaviest  por- 
tions and  extending  five  feet  below  the  water 
line.  Below  this  protection  deck  are  to  be  placed 
the  propelling  apparatus,  steering  gear,  maga- 
zines, shell  rooms,  and  all  that  are  ordinarily 
styled  the  vitals  of  the  ship.  An  armor-belt  at 
the  water  line,  three  inches  thick,  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  vessel,  three  feet  above  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  vessel  will 
be  driven  by  twin  screws,  and  the  four  engines 
will  be  so  arranged  that  only  two  will  be  used 
for  cruising  at  low  speed.   The  battery  is  to  be 


four  8-inch  rifles,  mounted  in  Hichbom  barbette 
turrets ;  sixteen  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  protected 
by  segmental  steel  shields;  and  twenty  n^id-flre 
and  machine  guns.  There  will  be  uso  six  tor- 
pedo tubes  and  a  torpedo  defense  of  steel-ring 
nets  carried  by  outrigger  booms. 

Cruisers  7  and  8,  for  which  $2,200,000  was  ap- 
propriated, were  advertised  for ;  but  as  there 
were  no  bids  within  the  sum  allowed,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  them  at  the  navy  yards  at  Brook- 
lyn and  Norfolk.  These  vessels  are  desigped 
for  very  high  speed  and  very  powerful  engines 
are  needed.  The  machinery  is  to  be  built  for 
both  ships  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The 
engines  are  of  the  twin-screw,  vertical,  triple- 
expansion  type,  to  develop  10.000  horse-power  at 
full  speed  when  making  164  revolutions  with  100 
pounds  pressure.  A  speed  of  10  knots  is  ex- 
pected. They  hare  poop  and  forecastle  dec^ 
with  an  open  gun-deck  between.  They  are  300 
feet  long,  42  feet  beam,  and,  at  18  feet  drau^t, 
are  to  displace  3,183  tons.  They  have  protective 
steel  decks  2^  inches  thick  on  slopes  amidships, 
2  inches  on  slopes  at  ends,  and  1  inch  on  flat.  A 
coffer  dam  is  worked  along  the  water  line  next 
the  outside  plating  in  the  coal-bunker  on  the 
slope  of  the  protective  deck,  which  will  be  filled 
with  woodite.  The  rig  is  that  of  a  two-masted 
schooner,  and  the  main  battery  consists  of  onb 
6-inch  rifle,  ten  4-inch  rapid-nre  guns,  with  7 
machine  guns  and  6  torpedo  tubes. 

Cruisers  9, 10,  and  11,  of  2,000  tons  displace- 
ment, are  to  make  17  knots,  and  are  being  built 
by  contract  at  Boston  and  Baltimore.  Their 
machinery  is,  in  general  terms,  like  that  for  the 
8,000-ton  cruisers  and  S,400  horse-power  are  to 
be  developed,  with  185  revolutions  and  160 
pounds  steam  pressure.  Their  general  deck  uv 
rangements  and  rig  are  also  like  the  S,000-ton 
vessels,  while  their  dimensions  are  somewhat 
smaller,  being  2S7  feet  length,  37  feet  beam,  14^ 
feet  draught.  The  main  Armament  is  eight  ^ 
inch  and  two  6-incb  rapid-fire,  breech-lwding 
rifles,  with  a  secondazr  batteiy  of  ten  machine 
and  small-caliber  rapid-fire  guns,  with  six  How- 
ell torpedo  launching  ports. 

Gunboats  5  and  6,  of  1,000  tons,  are  also  tinder 
contract,  and  are  to  cost  f850,000  each.  Tbey 
are  to  be  propelled  by  twin-screw  engines  to  de- 
velop 1,600  horse-power,  and  a  speed  of  14 
knots.  Their  length  is  184}  feet,  beam  89  feet, 
draught  13  feet,  at  which  tiiey  are  to  displace 
1,050  tons.  They  carry  a  heavy  battery,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  tonnage,  consisting  of  eight  4- 
inch  rapid-flre  rifles  and  six  guns  in  the  second- 
ary battorv.  They  carry  a  targe  supply  of  coal, 
which  with  economy  can  carry  them  Ave  thou- 
sand miles.  They  are  to  have  a  complement  of 
150  men,  and  are  rigged  as  two-masted  schooners. 

The  practice  cruiser,  for  the  use  of  naval  ca- 
dets, is  intended  to  embody  complete  fscili1i«i 
for  practical  instructions  in  seamanship,  in  ord- 
nance, torpedoes,  and  steam  engineering,  while 
retaining  a  good  fighting  efficiency  for  gener^ 
service.  Her  rig  is  that  of  a  barkentine.  She  is 
180  feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  and  at  11-5  feet 
draught  displaces  885  tons,  Her  machinery  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  1,000-ton  vessels,  her  speed 
13  knots.  She  has  four  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns, 
seven  machine  guns,  and  one  above-water  train- 
ing torpedo  tube. 
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Important  alterations  hare  been  made  for  the 
coast-defense  ship  "  Monterey,"  now  buildingj>y 
the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco.  The 
barbette  trpe  of  turret  designed  by  Naval-Con- 
structor lliohbom  has  been  substituted  for  the 
original .  Engtish-deeign  turret.  Two  13-inph 
guns  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  110-ton 
16-inch  giin,  a  10-incb  gun  replaces  the  I'2-inch 
of  the  old  plan,  and  the  15-inch  dynamite  gun 
is  abandoned.  The  changes  in  the  armament 
demonstrate  that  the  present  naval  rigime  have 
little  faith  in  large-caliber  guns,  which  are  un- 
wieldy and  only  suitable  for  harbor  defense. 
The  value  of  the  dynamite  gun  is  not  suiBciently 
determined  to  make  its  adoption  wise. 

Decided  changes  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction plans  of  the  double-turreted  monitors 
"  Puritan  and  "  Amphitrite."  Their  armament 
andarmored  protection  are  greatly  increased,  and 
the  quarters  of  officers  and  crew  nave  been  made 
more  comfortable  and  roomy.  For  the  four 
10-inch  guns  of  the  *'FuritMi,"  in  roller^base 
turrets,  four  12-inch  guns  in  barbette  turrets 
have  been  substituted,  and  instead  of  the  hurri- 
cane deck  a  superstructure  is  built  between  the 
barbette  turrets.  The  "Monadnock,"  at  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  is  also  to  undergo  similar 
alterations. 

The  record  of  the  "Dolphin,"  one  of  the  first 
as  well  as  the  smallest  of  the  first  lot  of  steel 
vessels,  is  considered  one  of  the  roost  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  ability  of  the  American  artisan 
and  of  the  excellence  of  his  work.  In  the  course 
of  her  58,000  miles  of  cruising  she  was  under 
steam  9,000  hours,  during  which  she  stopped 
for  repairs  but  once,  and  then  for  only  two  hours. 
Nor  is  this  record  the  less  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  confident  predictions  with  which  at  the  out- 
set of  her  career  the  official  condemnation  of 
the  vessel  was  somewhat  prematurely  pronounced 
by  both  expert  and  non-expert  judges. 

The  Sqoadron  of  Evolution. — The  com- 
pletion of  a  sufficient  number  of  new  ships  ena- 
bled the  Squadron  of  Evolution  to  be  formed.  It 
is  at  present  composed  of  the  "Chicago,"  the 
"Atlanta,"  the  "  Boston,"  and  the  " Yorktown," 
and  its  principal  objects  are  to  modernize  tac- 

,tics  and  drills  to  suit'  the  new  condition  of 
affairs.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  squadron,  which  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  put  to  a  practical  test 
much  that  has  heretofore  been  purely  theo- 
retical, owing  to  absence  of  material  for  experi- 
ment. The  "  Cushing,"  as  the  first  of  the  tor- 
pedo fteet  is  named,  was  launched  at  t^e  Herres- 
nofl  works,  Bristol,  E.  I.,  on  Jan.  33.  The  type 
of  her  boiler  was.  at  the  request  of  the  contract- 
ors, changed  last  summer  to  that  of  the  Thomey- 

*  croft,  as  it  was  thought  that  higher  pressures 
could  be  maintained  by  using  this  typ)e  than  by 
that  of  any  American  pattern.  This  vessel  gets 
her  name  from  the  late  commander  William  B. 
Cushing,  U.  S.  N.,  who  blew  up  the  Confederate 
ram  "  Albemarle  "  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  and  per- 
formed other  daring  feats.  The  vessel  was  built 
for  the  prime  purpose  of  discharging  auto-mo- 
bilo  torpedoes  while  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  The  guaranteed  speed  is  23  knots  an 
hour,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  trials  will  de- 
velop a  rate  almost  touching  25  knots.  Her 
diBplat^ment  is  a  little  in  excess  of  100  tons, 


length  138  feet,  depth  10  feet,  extreme  draught 
of  hull  4  feet  4  inches,  below  which,  however, 
the  nidder  extends.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
new  boat  are  her  exceedingly  fine  lines,  light 
draught,  balanced  rudder,  and  overhung  guard- 
rails  to  protect  the  twin  screws. 

After  a  long  delay,  waiting  for  the  valve-gear 
of  the  pneumatic  guns  to  be  put  in  thorough  or- 
der for  trial,  the  "  Vesuvius "  was  finally  re- 
ported ready,  and  the  trial  for  rapidity  of  fire 
and  also  for  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  the  sys- 
tem for  maintaining  the  rapidity  for  a  given 
time  was  held  in  October.  This  trial  was  satis- 
factory, 16  shots  being  fired  in  16  minutes  and 
60  seconds,  and  the  air-reservoir  capacity  was 
found  to  be  ample  for  firing  30  shells — all  the 
vessel  can  carry — without  stopping  to  fill  the 
reservoirs.  This  is  double  the  capacity  de- 
manded by  the  contract,  and  the  rapidity  was 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  was  required.  This  type 
of  gun  is  an  important  adjunct  to  other  means 
of  torpedo  defense  and  long-range  armot^pierc- 
ing  guns  in  any  system  of  narbor  defense  that 
m^  be  adopted. 

Gans  ana  Projectiles.— The  number  of  high- 
powered  steel  cannon  for  the  navy  completed  to 
date  is  :  5-inch,  2  ;  6-inch,  48 ;  8-inch,  8  ;  10-inch, 
8.  B^des  these,  nine  guns  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, complete  sets  of  forgings  for  them 
having  been  received.  All  the  completed  guns 
have  Deen  tested,  and  as  this  type  of  ^n  has 
proved  satisfactory,  no  change  m  design  has 
been  made.  The  standard  muzzle  velocity  of 
these  guns  remains  at  2,000  feet  a  second  ;  but 
experimental  firing  with  American-made  powder, 
usmg  a  charge  of  less  than  one-half  the  weight 
of  toe  projectile,  shows  that  this  can  easily  be 
increased  to  2,100  feet  a  second,  without  un- 
due strains,  and  with  only  a  slight  increase  of 
pressure  above  that  now  adopted  for  service. 
The  final  twist  of  the  rifling  has  been  increased 
from  one  turn  in  80  calibers,  as  used  in  the  ear- 
lier ft-inch  guns,  to  one  turn  in  25  calibers,  giving 
greater  steadiness  in  flight  and  the  power  to 
use  longer  projectiles.  Forgings  for  seven  4-inch 
rapid-fire  guns  have  been  ordered,  and  experi- 
ments are  In  progress  for  testing  the  necessary 
powder  and  metallic  cartridge  cases.  Designs 
of  breech  mechanism  on  the  slotted-screw  sysr 
tem,  and  on  the  Driggs-Schrceder  system,  have 
been  decided  upon  for  comparative  trial.  The 
Bethlehem  Iron  Compuiy  has  virtually  com- 
pleted its  plant  for  the  production  of  gun  forc- 
ings, and  deliveries  are  now  mode  with  consid- 
erable speed. 

The  manufacture  of  cast-iron  projectiles  has 
proved  that  nothing  is  to  be  desired,  as  far  as 
cast  iron  is  concerned,  and  the  tendency  to  po- 
rosity has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  over- 
come. In  passing  through  steel  plates,  these 
projectiles  are  so  much  disrupted  that  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  head  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Powder  mode  for  6-ineh  guns  has  given  most 
excellent  results,  but  that  for  the  8-inch  and  10- 
inch  guns  has  not  yet  given  entire  satisfaction  ; 
that  is,  it  will  not  uniformly  give  2,000  feet  muz- 
zle velocity,  with  a  chamber  pressure  of  15  tons. 
Square  black  powder  for  use  in  the  6-pounder 
and  3-pounder  rapid-fire  guns  has  been  made  in 
considerable  quantities,  and,  although  it  answers 
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equally  for  either  gun,  the  more  satisfactory 
coarse  has  been  adopted  in  having  a  different 
powder  made  for  each  caliber.  It  is  found  that 
[wwder  used  abroad  in  the  rapid-fire  guns, 
which  gave  high  velocities  with  a  charge  of 
about  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile, 
will  not  bear  exposure  to  hygrometric  changes, 
and  for  that  reason  is  very  inconvenient  for  use 
in  service.  Some  other  form  of  powder  must  be 
used,  the  weight  of  the  charge  remaining  as 
usual,  or  about  half  that  of  the  projectile.  The 
subject  of  smokeless  powders  is  being  tbor- 
onghly  inquired  into  at  the  torpedo  station  at 
Newjport,  where  tnrtain  ot  the  commercial  ez- 

filosives  have  been  examined,  and  where  a  scien- 
[fic  investigation  is  in  progress.  Gun-cotton 
has  been  manufactured  ns  required,  and  the  cost 
of  making  it  has  been  reduced  enormously 
through  using  cheaper  material  and  improving 
the  organization  of  labor.  Were  the  product 
required  in  large  amounts,  the  prioe  oould  be 
lowered  still  more.  Further  experience  with 
this  explosive  as  the  bursting^charge  of  shells, 
induces  the  belief  that  it  can  be  used  safely  and 
advantageously. 

Clark's  Deflecting  Target.— Preparations 
for  the  trial  of  this  armor  occupied  much  time, 
owing  to  poor  facilities  for  handling  the  heavy 
weights  required,  and  when  the  actiud  test  toolc 
place,  in  September,  it  only  served  to  dcmon- 
stnUe  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  system  of  con- 
struction of  the  target  A  single  shot  from  a 
10-inch  gun  in  the  vertical  plate  was  sufficient 
to  rupture  every  bolt  connecting  the  lower  de- 
flecting plate  with  the  vertical  armor,  this  rupt- 
ure taking  place  from  tensile  strain  proiiuced 
1^  forcing  up  the  metal  over  the  point  of  im- 
pact, 

Secondary  Batteries. — The  Hotchkiss  Ord- 
nance Company  has  practically  overcome  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  developing  the  manu- 
facture of  these  arms,  and  has  delivered  nineteen 
6-pounders.  twelve  S-pounders.  ten  l-pounders, 
thirty-two  37-miltimetre  revolving  cannon,  and 
48,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  An  order  has 
been  placed  for  ten  6-pounder8  and  ten  8-pound- 
ers,  with  their  ammunition.  In  addition  the 
newer  gun  of  the  Driggs-Schrosder  p^tem  has 
proved  so  excellent  that  a  similar  order  has  been 
placed  with  that  company. 

The  New  Hnn- Factory  .—The  buildings  for 
the  gun  factory  proper  are  practically  com- 

Eletra.  The  liurge  IKmod  erane  is  not  yet  ready, 
ut  the  40-ton  and  25-ton  cranes  work  satisfac- 
torily. The  shrinkinsf-pit  proper  is  finished, 
and  its  interior  fittings  are  well  advanced 
toward  completion.  Large  and  powerful  ma- 
chine tools  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
heaviest  calibers  are  to  be  introduced,  those  for 
handling  8-inch  calibers  being  the  heaviest  at 
present  in  use.  As  these  tools  are  enormously 
heavy,  and  of  a  size  not  made  in  this  country,  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ;  but  when 
the  heavy  forgingsare  furnished  by  the  contract- 
ors, the  Government  will  possess  an  establish- 
ment of  its  own  as  thoroughly  equipped  and  as 
capable  of  undertaking  the  work  of  giin-con- 
struction  as  any  similar  plant  in  the  world. 

Torpedoes. — The  Howell  torpedo  has  been 
elaborated,  and  numerous  unofficial  trials  have 
been  had  during  the  year.  A  launching  appar 


ratns  has  been  introduced,  which  promises  to  be 
very  successful.  The  tubes  for  this  torpedo,  as 
fitted  to  the  cruisers,  use  gunpowder  impulse 
for  projecting  the  torpedo,  a  device  much  supe- 
rior to  the  hjrdranlic  or  pneumatic  telescoiHC 
rammer  sometimes  used,  fixperiments  with  this 
torpedo  for  accuracy  were  made  at  a  net  buoyed 
300  yards  distant,  which  was  struck  once  at  20 
inches  from  the  center,  once  fair  in  the  center, 
and  once  6  feet  from  the  center.  A  fourth  shot, 
fired  at  900  yards,  to  determine  whether  there 
was  any  deflection,  brought  up  absolutely  on  the 
line  aimed  at.  The  metal  i^ed  is  manganese 
bronze,  and  the  appearance  of  the  torpedo  when 
rushing  through  ttie  water  is  that  of  a  magnifi- 
cent silver  fish.  The  Patrick  torpedo  trials  have 
been  delayed  until  spring.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  make  30  knots  for  a  distance  of  1  statute  mile, 
to  carry  400  pounds  of  explosive  each,  and  to  be 
readily  manoeuvred  by  means  of  electricity  from  a 
designated  station.  The  Hall  torpedo  is  of  the 
aato-moblle  type,  depending  upon  compressed 
air  for  motive  power.  Its  special  features  are 
the  apparatus  for  regulating  the  submersion,  no 
assistance  being  derived  from  hydrostatic  press- 
ure. A  pair  of  diving-fins  on  its  nose  cause  it 
to  maintain  a  practically  horizontal  path  under 
water,  the  fins  being  actuated  by  a  piston  worked 
by  a  column  of  mercury.  A  governor  regulates 
the  speed  of  the  torpedo,  which  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  uniform,  this  uniformity  being  de- 
pended upon  in  place  of  the  hydrostatic  press- 
ure. This  torpedo  has  been  found  to  possess 
good  and  regular  speed,  and  the  lateral  steering 
apparatus  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

Electric  LIghttng.— At  an  early  date,  elec- 
tric lighting  for  naval  vessels  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  naval  experts,  and  in  1^2  a 
special  appropriation  was  asked  for  a  trial  plant 
on  board  ship;  the  result  was  the  fitting  out  of 
the  "  Trenton,"  the  first  man-of-war  in  the  world 
to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  Since  that  time 
many  of  the  old  ships,  and  all  of  the  new  ones, 
have"  received  plants.  Search  lights,  as  well  as 
incandescent  hghts,  are  used;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  material  and  apparatus  for  all 
purposes  can  be  made  in  the  United  Stales. 
Several  of  the  younger  officers  have  been  tmined 
in  all  the  practicaf  details  of  installation  on 
board  ship,  and  there  is  now  a  small  corps  of 
naval  experts  in  this  branch.  Electric  signals 
by  means  of  electric  lights  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  interestmg  experiments.  The 
regulation  red  and  green  sigoal  lanterns  were 
fitted  with  16-candle-power  lamps,  and  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  their 
circuit.  The  current  was  kept  on  from  two  to 
five  seconds,  and  the  combinations  necessary  to 
represent  different  figures  were  easily  read  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant.  It  was  estimated 
that  d2-candle-power  lamps,  stifficiently  sepa- 
rated, would  admit  of  signals  being  read  from  4 
to  5  miles. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  lighting  of  all 
the  principal  United  States  navy  yards  and  re- 
ceiving-ships, and  the  electric  plants  are  being 
introduced  into  them. 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  done  in  the  way  of 
installing  motors  is  to  introduce  an  experimental 
shell-hoisting  apparatus  and  a  motor  for  train- 
ing a  gun. 
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CompassefL  —  Observations  for  magnetic 
forces,  horizontal  and  vertical,  .and  magnetic  de- 
termination of  deviation  by  use  of  compass 
buoys,  have  been  made  with  the  new  vesMls  as 
fost  as  they  have  been  prepared  for  cruising.  As 
a  result,  the  opinion  is  formed  that  ncT  reliable 
data  can  be  gathered  unless  the  vessel  is  in  dry 
dock.  Even  in  the  calmest  weather  a  vessel  in 
the  water  always  has  motion,  which  is  c^uickly 
determined  when  the  delicate  magnetic  instru- 
ments are  used. 

Tri^s  were  made  with  an  incandescent  lamp 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  desirability  of 
lighting  binnacles  by  means  of  electricity,  and  it 
was  found  that  when  the  lamp  was  brought  close 
to  the  compass  a  deflection  of  the  needle  was 
apparent.  Notwithstanding  that  this  was  very 
small,  it  was  deemed  b^t  to  order  oil  lamps,  on 
the  general  principle  that  no  avoidable  error, 
even  when  capable  of  exact  measurement,  should 
be  allowed  in  the  compass-reading. 

Steam  Englneerinif.— During  the  year  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  prepared  plans 
and  specifications  for  all  the  above  described 
new  vessels  as  well  as  designing  new  boilers  to 
work  under  forced  draught  for  the  older  wooden 
vessels.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  ma- 
ehinery  of  the  "  Maine  **  were  famished  to 
twenty-flve  engine-building  establishments,  and 
a  large  number  were  furnished  of  the  "  Texas  " 
—the  2,000  and  3,000  ton  cruisers.  Besides 
these,  educational  institutions  that  give  instruc- 
tion in  marine  engineering  have  been  supplied 
with  plans  and  specifications  of  one  or  more  of 
the  designs  prepared  by  this  burean. 

Severn  interesting  and  valuable  tests  have 
been  made  with  dirorent  types  of  tubular  and 
coil  boilers,  and  much  information  in  regard  to 
the  performance  and  management  of  boilers  of 
this  type  under  natural  and  forced  draught  has 
been  obtained.  For  several  years  the  tendency 
has  been  to  diminish  the  weights  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  ships  of  war  to  a  point  far  below 
what  IS  absolutely  necessary  for  strength  and 
safety. 

One  important  step  has  been  taken  in  regard 
to  the  machinery  of  vessels*  boats  run  by  steam 
power..  This  bureau  has  designed  machmery  in 
which  lightness  of  parts  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  prudence  will  admit,  and  which  for  compact- 
ness, accessibility  of  parts,  and  power  for  weight 
will  compare  favorably  with  anything  in  use  by 
foreign  navies. 

Tarda  and  Docks.— The  chief  features  for 
the  year  have  been  the  opening  of  the  Simpsons 
dry  dock  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  the  se- 
lection of  sites  for  two  new  navy  yards  by  com- 
missions of  naval  officers.  Heretofore  naval  dry 
docks  have  been  built  of  granite,  and  no  change 
had  been  made  for  many  years.  The  expenses 
of  maintaining  them  were  very  great,  and,  as 
they  could  not  be  enlarged  without  very  great 
expense,  it  was  decided  to  replace  them  with 
docks  built  of  timber,  which  can  Im  constructed 
at  a  comparatively  small  price.  Another  very 
serious  objection  to  the  granite  docks  is  the  fact 
that  their  sides  are  almost  vertical,  and  in  cloudv 
weather  it  is  so  dark  at  the  bottom  of  the  dock 
that  efficient  work  is  almost  impossible. 

Ad  appropriation  having  been  secured,  docks 
were  begun  at  the  navy  yards  at  Brooklyn, 


League  Island,  and  Norfolk.  The  first  is  all  but 
finished,  work  on  the  second  is  progressing  ^ 
Torably,  and  that  at  the  last-named  yard  has 
been  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Govern* 
ment.  Notwithstanding  its  great  size,  it  can  be 
pumped  dry  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes, 
whereas  the  granite  dock  with  itn  leifs  powerful 
machinery  requires  eight  hours  ia  be  emptied. 
The  commissiODS  appointed  to  select  sites  for 
navy  yards  were  to  locate  one  on  or  near  the 
Qua  of  Mexico  and  the  south  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  other  north  of  the  forty-seoond  parallel 
of  north  latitude  in  Oregon  or  Washington  or 
in  Alaska.  The  former  commission  selected* 
Algiers,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  New  Or- 
leans, for  a  naval  station.  The  other  commis- 
sioners selected  Point  Turner,  at  the  entrance 
of  Dye's  Inlet,  Puget  Sound, 

Enlisted  Hen.— The  indisputable  advautaee 
of  having  men  equipped  with  knowledge  of  the 
new  imp&ments  applied  to  all  the  new  ships  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  The  frequent  applications 
received  from  men  anxious  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  instruction  at  the  ordnance  yard  and  at 
the  torpedo  school  indicate  their  appreciation 
of  the  great  importance  of  such  a  course,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  service  of  such  a  well-trained 
class  of  men  is,  in  a  high  d^ree,  beneficial.  The 
number  of  those  instructed  has  not  heretofore 
been  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  ves- 
sels in  commission,  so  that  hereafter  a  large 
quota  will  be  detailed,  from  which  it  is  proposed 
appointing  the  future  warrant  ofiiccrs.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  are  being  made  to  Americanize  the 
personnel,  so  far  as  the  enlisted  element  is  con- 
cerned. The  following  table  shows  what  may 
be  considered  a  fur  yearly  average  of  enlistments, 
discharges,  desertions,  etc, ; 


Men  Allowed   7,000 

Enlisted  at  reDdezrons   8,358 

Eotlated  OD  iblpboard   2,446 

Dlscharsred   4,168 

Hononbly  dlschufied  and  eontlniioiu-ierrico  mes  dnr- 

tDK  tbe  year   S^IS 

DeAcrtioDB   749 

Deaths   85 

In  Coaat  Survey   375 

Id  Fish  Commlbfiion   ]M 

Enlisted  fonnerly  anprenttces    100 

ElnUated  under  conuiiuooe-BOrvice  oertfflrate   608 


Discharging  the  apprentices  when  they  attain 
the  age  of  twenty-one  results  in  the  loss  of  a 
large  majority  of  them,  and  the  cost  of  train- 
ing the  whole,  divided  among  those  who  remain 
in  the  service,  shows  an  alarming  sum  for  each 
man  so  obtained. 

Hydrographic  Office. — From  this  oflicc  are 
issued  charts,  sailing  directions,  marine  mete- 
orological reports,  and  compilations  relating  to 
matters  of  navigation,  soundings,  surveys,  and 
kindred  subjects.  A  few  years  ago  branch  offices 
were  established  in  cities  on  the  sea-board,  and 
in  1880  three  new  ones  were  opened — at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  Savannah,  Ga. 
— making  nine  in  all,  the  others  being  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco.  The  officers  sttaclied  to 
them  during  the  year  visited  14,724  vessels,  dis- 
tributed more  than  1,000,000  publicstioiis  of  use 
to  mariners,  compared  and  corrected  thousands 
of  charts  and  many  nautical  and  meteorological 
instruments,  and  collected  valuable  nautical  in- 
formation, which  would  otherwise  have  been 
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lost.  These  offices  have  become  a  recognized 
necessity  at  all  poiats  where  they  are  in  openir 
tion.  In  connection  with  the  Signal  Service, 
stops  were  taken  to  organize  a  cofem  of  voluntary 
observers  for  duty  in  tne  West  Inaies  during  the 
hurricane  season,  in  order  that  due  warning 
should  be  given  to  shipping  of  the  approach  of 
destructive  storms.  The  '*  Pilot  Chart,"  issued 
monthly,  has  been  instrumental  in  calling  gen- 
eral attention  to  the  subject  of  floating  wrecks, 
by  showing  graphically  their  tracks  from  month 
to  month,  and  has  culed  the  attention  of  the 
maritime  world  to  the  subject  of  dimini^iing 
'the  risks  of  navigation.  Longitudinal  measure- 
ments and  magnetic  observations  were  success- 
fully carried  on  in  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  a  party  is  now  at  work  in  the  West  Indies 
and  along  the  Spanish  main.  This  work  includes 
the  establishing,  through  meana  of  the  telegraph, 
of  the  longitude  of  heretofore  imperfectly  sur- 
veyed places. 

Naval  Attaches.— When  the  first  cruisers 
were  being  desired,  the  Navy  Department  took 
steps  to  supply  its  want  of  experience  by  the  sys- 
tematic acquisition  of  information  as  to  nav^l 
progress  abroad.  The  establishment  of  the  Of- 
nce  of  Naval  Intelligence,  and  the  assignment 
of  naval  atiacftia  to  duty  in  Europe,  both  of 
which  measures  date  from  1883,  have  been  ot  in- 
calculable assistance  in  the  work  ot  reconstruc- 
tion. The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  progress 
abroad  was  increased  by  the  rapid  strides  made 
during  the  period.  In  1882  the  compound  en- 
gine was  the  highest  development  of  marine  en- 
gineering in  practice.  The  first  successful  ex- 
ample OI  the  triple-expansion  engine  was  de* 
aigned  about  this  time,  but  it  did  not  come  into 

Seneral  ase  until  1885.  Of  the  extraordinary 
evelopment  in  ship  and  engine  construction,  by 
which,  between  1882  and  1885,  the  art  was  al- 
most revolutionized,  the  attainment  of  high 
speed  made  practicable,  and  the  standard  ad- 
vanced from  sixteen  to  twenty  knots  an  hour, 
the  Navy  Department  was  able  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  The  first  attachi  was  attcredited  to  lion- 
don,  and  was  soon  followed  by  another,  whose 
field  of  duty  embraced  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  last  one  established  includes  Vi- 
enna and  Rome.  From  these  cities  comes  a  vast 
f  undiof  information,  which  is  carefully  classed  and 
submitted  to  the  great  repository  of  naval  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  which, 
through  an  annual  publication,  sends  out  to  mar- 
iners  and  others  all  but  its  strictly  confidential 
communications. 

War  College. — On  '  the  conclusion  of  last 
year'K  course  of  torpedo  instruction,  a  war  col- 
lege course  of  three  months  was  established,  the 
members  of  the  class  being  mostly  the  same  as 
those  who  had  just  enmposed  the  torpedo  class 
at  Goat  Island,  Newiwrt  For  several  years  the 
course  had  been  held  at  Coaster's  Harbor  Island, 
also  in  Newport  Harbor;  but  as  it  was  held  that 
this  interfered  with  the  routine  of  the  appren- 
tice training  system  conducted  on  the  same  isl- 
and, it  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  a  change. 
The  course  consists  principally  of  lectures  on 
topics  that  are  calculated  to  keep  the  class  well 
up  with  naval  progress  and  the  establishment  of 
the  college  in  1884  represented  a  marked  advance 
in  naval  development. 


Organization  Board.— A  board  of  naval  offi- 
cers was  appointed  bjr  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  investif^e  the  subject  of  naval  recruiting,  and 
also  to  revise  the  system  of  drills  and  exercises 
in  the  navy,  to  adapt  them  to  the  modem  weap- 
ons. They  recommended  a  system  of  enlisting 
whereby  various  towns  are  to  be  visited  by  spe- 
cially selected  officers  and  recruits  are  to  be  foi^ 
warded  to  a  central  rendezvous,  where  they  are 
to  be  put  through  all  of  the  preliminary  exei^ 
cises,  taught  the  care  of  person  and  clothing,  and 
generally  instructed  in  the  duties  ther  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  scale  of  ratines 
and  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  were  also  considers, 
and  various  changes  recommended  which  are 
calculated  to  secure  in  future  a  far  better  class 
of  men  than  has  ever  berai  secured  heretofore 
for  naval  service. 

Policy  Board.— The  Naval  Policy  Board  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  needs  of 
the  navy  in  the  matter  of  ships,  their  type,  speed, 
armament,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
best  adapted.  After  a  study  of  the  best  veaseb 
that  are  owned  by  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 
needs  of  our  own  country,  its  strategical  feat- 
ures, etc.,  the  Policy  Boanl  reported  that  the 
following  vessels  were  nee<led : 

Ten  flrat-claas  battle  ships,  10,000  tons  each ;  cost, 
$66,400,000. 

Three  third-class  battle  ships,  6,SO0  to  7,500  tons 
each;  cost,  $11,000,000. 

Eight  flnit-clasd  twttle  ships,  6,000  tons  each  :  oost, 
$3»,  890,000. 

Twelve  seoand-clasa  battle  ships,  T.lOO  tons  eaidi; 
cost,  $62,300,000. 
Five  third-olsBS  battle  ships,  6,000  tons  eaoh ;  oost, 

$18,000,000. 

&1X  harbor-defense  monitors,  8,816  to  6,060  tons 
each ;  coeti,  $26,000,000. 

One  cruising  monitor,  8,800  tons ;  oost,  $1,900,000. 

Eleven  nuns,  one  of  8,000  tons  and  ten  of  S^fiOO  tooft 
each ;  oost,  $19,630,000. 

Niue  thin-armored  musers,  6,260  tons ;  cost,  $28,- 
800,000. 

Four  flret-clasa  protected  cruiseiB,  7,600  tons,  each ; 
oost,  $16,760,000. 

Ten  flrst-olau  proteoted  cnusetv,  6,400  tons  escfa ; 
oost,  $28,000,000. 

Twelve  second- clane  protected  cruisers,  8,000  to 
4,500  tone  each  ;  coat,  $22,600,000. 

Six  third-cloKs  pTOteoted  cruisers,  1.700  to  8,190  tons 
eaoh ;  oost,  $6,600,000. 

Ten  gun  vessels  and  dispatch  boats,  860  to  1,600 
tons  each ;  cost,  $4,600,000. 

Sixteen  torpedo  oraioeni,  hiolnding  "  Vesuvina," 
about  900  tons  eadi ;  cotit,  $7,600,000. 

Three  torpedo  depot  sitiSoer  ships,  6,000  tons  each  ; 
ooet,  $6,600,000. 

One  hundred  and  one  torpedo  hosts,  65  tons  esch  ; 
co»t,  $6,6S6,0U0 

This  makes  a  total  of  227  ships,  of  610,086  tons,  at 
a  cost  of  $849,516,000.  It  includes  $67,965,000  already 
expended. 

The  matter  is  being  considered  bv  Congress, 
the  issue  being  raised  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  mgin  with  the  construction  of  the 
immense  line-of-battle  ships  as  proposed  by  the 
Policy  Board.  The  fleet  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
iAvv  of  the  Navy  provides  for  the  building  of 
eight  battle  ships,  two  armored  coast-defense  ves* 
sels.  three  gunboats,  and  five  first-class  torpedo 
boats. 

Mew  United  States  Flair<— O^ng  to  the 
admission  of  four  new  States  to  the  Uiiifm,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  union- 
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jack  of  our  nntioDal  enngn.  The  stripes  iBmain 
aa  heretofon^  seven  red  koA  six  white,  bnt  there 


ARUMaKIONT  Of  STABS  ON  FLAQ  OF  THK 
nHim  STATEB  JIAVT,  UM. 


vill  hereafter  be  forty-two  stars,  which  are  to 
have  the  arrangement  as  shown  in  Uie  accom- 
panvine  illustration. 

VNITERSALISTS.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  General  Convention  of  Universalists  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  reported  statis- 
tics, of  which  the  following  is  a  sammary :  Num- 
ber of  parishes,  084 ;  or  families,  40,039 ;  of 
church  members,  38,787 ;  of  members  of  Sunday- 
schools.  58,067 ;  value  of  property  (less  debt), 
97.584.698 ;  expenses  and  contributions,  91,]27,- 
80S.  The  treasurer's  accounts  were  balanced  at 
904,185.  The  total  amount  paid  on  account  of 
the  Scholarship  fund  since  the  beginning  of  the 
enterprise  had  been  918dJB09.  The  total  amount 
of  nine  apocial  funds  (inolading  the  Hairay  Cen- 
tenary, Theolf^rical  Schohurship,  and  Glenn  Min- 
isterial Reli^  funds)  was  returned  at  9218,717. 
The  gifts  during  the  year  for  missionary  and 
other  purposes  administered  by  the  convention 
had  been  964,208.  The  gifts  to  coll^  and  oth- 
er education^  institntions  actnally  paid  in  had 
been  981,605.  The  pledges  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed mission  to  Japan  amoonted  to  916.1^; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  mission  might  be  be- 
gun at  once. 

General  Conrentlon. — The  General  Conven- 
tion met  in  Ijynn,  Mass.,  Oct.  28.  The  Hon.  Ho- 
sea  W.  Parker,  of  New  Hamphire,  presided. 
The  Committee  on  the  Proposed  Revision  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  reported,  recommending  the 
following  articles  for  adoption : 

1.  Wo  believe  in  oneQod,  the  Father  ot  all  men, 
wbora  nature  is  love,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  bia  Son, 
throufih  whom  he  tias  broufrht  life  and  immortality  to 
llght^aud  will  finally  save  all  bis  children  I'rom  sin. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tefltamenu  reveal  the  character  and  will  ot 
God,  and  the  duty  and  destiny  of  mankind. 

S.  We  believe  that  righteousnees  is  ttio  true  object 
of  life,  and  tbat  we  ought  earnestly  to  pursue  it.  serv- 
itnc  our  fellow-men  in^love,  strivinfr  after  knowledge 
of  God  and  oneness  with  Christ,  and  thereby  laying 
hold  on  eternal  life. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  reoompcnxo  of  rigbteousness 
and  the  punishment  of  sin  are  oertuHf  and  that  in 
the  life  to  come,  aa  in  this,  man  is  noder  the  obliga- 
tions and  enjoys  the  opportunities  ot  God's  moral 
government. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  one  true  Catholic  Church  is 
oompoaed  of  all  who  follow  Cbrist,  and  is  the  visible 
Unplom  of  God,  in  whose  fonnal  covenant  and  &1- 
lowthlp  all  believen  should  be  united. 


The  report,  after  a  free  disoussion,  was  recom- 
mitted, and  further  action  upon  it  was  deferred 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gfeneral  Convention. 
Afterward,  a  declaratory  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

That  theUniversaliatCburch  ot  America  in  GenemL 
CcHtventioo  assembled,  reaffirms  the  position  which 
it  has  oonnatently  held  fW>m  the  banning,  to  wit. 
That  it  rests  on  and  believes  ia  the  historical  voracity 
of  the  New  Testameot  records  of  the  11^  and  wiHras 
and  works  Of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Sunday- 
schools  commended  the  International  Lessons  as 
a  great  improvement  over  the  lack  of  system 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing, but  referred  to  some  needs  which  it  still  left 
unprovided  for,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Sunday-school  should  be  used  to  promote  the 
doctrines  of  Universalism.  The  Convention  of- 
fered ft  welcome  to  all  indications  of  desire  for 
unity  among  the  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  pledged  itself  to  co-operate  with 
brethren  everywhere  to  secure  that  desired  end ; 
commended  to  all  organizations  of  working  men 
attendance  upon  and  co-operation  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church:  and  reaflBrmed  the  conviction  "that 
total  abstinence  for  the  individnal  and  prohibi- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  by  the  States 
are  the  only  wise  methods  at  dealing  with  the 
drink  problem." 

The  Woman's  Centenary  Association  had  re- 
ceived 96.03S.  A  report  was  made  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  concerning  the  Glasgow  Mission, 
Scotland. 

CRDGKAT,  a  repnbllo  in  South  America; 
area,  60,885  square  miles.  By  the  census  ot  Nor. 
18, 1880,  the  population  is  700,000,  that  of  the 
department  of  Montevideo  being  214,^8,  and  of 
the  city  of  the  same  name  170,Cu0. 

GoTemment.— The  President  is  Geu.  M&x- 
imo  Tajes.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ministem:  Interior,  Dr,  J.  Herrera  y 
Obes ;  War  and  Nayv,  CoL  P.  de  Leon ;  Justice, 
Public  Worship,  ana  Instruction,  Dr.  M.  Berin- 
duague ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  J.  Garcia  Lagos ; 
Finances.  Dr.  J.  Varela.  The  American  Consul 
at  Colonia  is  Benjamin  D.  Manton  ;  at  Monte- 
video, Edward  J.  IlilL  The  Uruguayan  Consul 
at  New  York  is  E.  EstrAzolas:  at  San  Francisco, 
J.  G.  Grace. 

Army  and  NaTj^The  strength  of  thestand- 
ing  array  was  8.234  men,  in  1888,  commanded  1^ 
331  officers.  There  is  a  police  force  of  8,200.  and 
a  National  Guard  of  30.000  men.  The  navy  con- 
sists of  7  small  steamers,  3  gunboats,  and  1  sloop- 
of-war. 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1,  1880,  the  national  in- 
debtedness was  as  follows  :  Foreign  debt,  965,- 
691,213;  home  debt,  919,800,000;  Government 
railroad  bonds.  93.235,378  ;  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation, 91i(^^-BlH,  constituting  a  total  debt  of 
$79,732,408.  The  budget  for  1888  showed  the 
income  to  be  914,789,000,  and  the  outlay  913,- 
432,000.  In  1886  ontv  four  banks  were  in  oper- 
ation. In  1887  and  l688,  28  new  banks  and  other 
stock  companies  were  formed,  with  a  joint  cap- 
ital of  978,340,000.  On  Jnly  1,  1888.  the  five 
banks  of  issue  had  a  circulation  outstanding  of 
915,374,476,  backed  by  a  cash  capital  on  hand  of 
914,841,460.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co..  Ixindon. 
negotiated  in  the  spring  a  6-per-cent.  loan  for  the 
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city  of  Montevidijo  for  £1.276,595  at  par,  to  run 
twenty  years.  This  is  the  first  money  the  oity 
has  borrowed. 

The  amount  of  duties  coUeeted  at  the  Monte- 
video custom-house  duriite  the  first'  eleven 
months  of  1889  was  110,098,000,  being  |1,944,841 
in  exoess  of  the  roveaue  derived  from  this  source 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1888. 

Rauroads.— On  Jul^^  l,  1889,  there  were  642 
kilometres  of  railway  m  operation.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  guaranteed  an  interest  of  6  or  7 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  lines  that, 
when  completed,  will  measure  8,614  kilometres, 
and  the  total  capital  will  be  $98,902,067. 

Telegraphs. — The  length  of  lines  in  operation 
in  1889  was  3,165  kilometres,  inclusive  of  three 
submarine  cables.  The  telephone  line  connect- 
ing Montevideo  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  opened 
on  Oct  26, 1889. 

New  Steamship  Line. — The  "  Union  Argen- 
tino-Umguayana,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte* 
video,  is  a  steamship  company.  Its  fleet  will 
consist  of  15  transatlantic  steamers,  of  from 
4,500  to  6.500  tons  burden,  with  a  minimum 
speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  and  IS  steam- 
ers of  from  500  to  1,000  tons  burden,  with  a 
speed  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
Four  steamers  are  for  the  Argentine  service  to 
the  United  States,  sailing  twice  a  month. 

Postal  Service. — The  number  of  post-oflQces 
in  1888  was  465;  the^  had  handled  in  1887  the 
following  items  of  mail  matter ;  Ordinary  letters, 
4,7*8,871;  registered  letters,  142,400;  Govern- 
ment dispatches,  306,869 ;  postal  cards,  21,917 ; 
newspapers,  11,756,171;  sample  packages,  187, 
717.  The  receipts  were  |197,82a,  and  the  ex- 
penses, $187,762. 

Commerce. — Uruguayan  trade  has  developed 
during  the  past  quinquennium  of  1884  to  1888 
as  follows,  reduced  to  millions  of  dollars: 


YEARS. 

Import. 

Eipori. 

88,8 

18,7 

....1 

U,0 

In  1889  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $2,986,964 ;  the  imports  thence  at  $2,- 
037,383.  In  no  country  south  of  the  United 
States  has  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  during 
the  interval  named  been  so  great. 

Dating  from  Jan.  30,  1S^9,  the  export  duty 
wasabotisbed  except  on  unhewed  stones,  sand, 
and  cattle  in  herds. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants 
retained  during  six  consecutive  years  has  been 
as  follows:  In  1883,  4,997;  in  1884,  5.914;  in 
1685,  8,950;  in  1886,  6,749;  in  1887,  6,615;  in 
1888,  8,851. 

Titienltnre.  —  In  1^  there  were  planted 
2,000,000  stalks  of  domestic  vines  and  as  many 
Chilian.  There  were  in  all  227  vineyards,  cover- 
ing 1,730  hectares. 

UTAH,  a  Terntory  of  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized in  18ri0;  area, 84.970  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  143,9fi3:  capital,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Government. — ^The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Caleb 


W.  West,  succeeded  by  Arthur  L.  Thomas; 
Secretary,  William  C.  Hall,  succeeded  by  Elijah 
Sells ;  Treasurer  de  facto,  James  Jack ;  Auditor 
de  facto,,  Nepbi  W.  Clayton ;  Commissioner  <tf 
Common  Schools,  P.  L.  Williams,  succeeded  by 
Jacob  S.  Boreman  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Elliott  Sanford,  succeeded  by  Charles  S. 
Zane ;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  P.  Henderson, 
Jacob  S.  Boreman,  succeeded  by  Thomas  J. 
Anderson,  John  W.  Jndd,  succeeded  by  John  W. 
Blackburn. 

On  Jan.  6, 1890,  the  litigation  over  the  Terti- 
iorial  offices  of  Auditor  and  Treasurer  was 

ended  by  a  decbion  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  cases  of  Clayton  vs.  the  Terri- 
tory and  Jack  vs.  the  Territory.    The  main 

auestion  at  issue  was  the  validity  of  an  act  of 
le  Territorial  Legislature  of  1878,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  Territorial  Auditor  and  Treas- 
nrer,  should  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  Territory  at  each  general  election.  Under 
this  act,  Nephi  W.  Clayton  was  elected  Auditor 
and  James  Jack.  Treasurer,  in  August,  1880. 
At  that  time  they  were  already  in  possession  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  they  have  held  them 
since  that  time,  claiming  that  their  successors 
have  not  been  duly  elected.  The  oi:ganio  act 
oreating  the  Territory  provides  that  "  the  Gov- 
ernor ^all  nominate,  and,  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  L^slative  council,  ap- 
point all  officers  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for."  This  section  applies  to  the  offices  in  ques- 
tion, and,  as  ic  was  a  part  of  the  fnndamentfd  law, 
it  was  claimed  by  the  successive  Territorial  Gov- 
ernors that  it  could  not  be  changed  by  Wida- 
tive  enactment  In  1686  the  Governor,  there- 
fore, sent  several  nominations  for  these  offices  to 
the  Jjegislative  Council,  but  that  body  refused' 
to  take  action  thereon,  and  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  be  nominated  Arthur 
Pratt  to  be  Auditor  and  Bolivar  Roberts  to  be 
Treasurer,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  The  appointee  were  refused 
their  offices  hv  the  incumbents  de  facto.  The 
same  nominations  went  sent  to  the  Legislature 
of  1888  and,  being  i^ored,  were  again  made  by 
the  Glovemor  after  its  adjournment.  The  ap- 
pointees were  again  refused  their  offices.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  in  1886  decided 
against  the  claims  of  the  incumbents,  and  from 
this  d^Mon  the  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  this 
court  Iras  in  effect  that  the  act  of  18^  was  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  organic  act  of  the 
Territory,  and  was,  therefore  illegal  and  invalid, 
and  that  Clayton  and  Jack  had  no  claim  to  the 
offices  which  they  had  already  held  for  about 
ten  years. 

Finances.— For  1888  the  tax  levy  for  Terri- 
torial and  school  pniposes  was  three  fifths  of  one 
per  cent.,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $282,398.94,  or 
$55,032.43  greater  than  the  revenue  for  1887. 
The  assesses  valuation  for  1888  was  $47,065,- 
656.66,  and  for  1889  it  was  $51,917,312.38.  The 
latter  sum  includes  real  property  valued  at  $35,- 
925,725.48  and  personal  property  valued  at  $15,* 
750,855.24.  The  viUuation,  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation, of  Salt  Lake  County,  including  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  the  fiscal  year  18fe  was :  Reel  prMwrty, 
$15,299,538.66;  personal  ptopertr.  $5,430;748; 
total.  $20,730^8^66. 
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Edneation.— The  tax  collected  for  sopport  of 
schools  does  not  pay  half  the  expenses ;  conse- 
quently, the  pupils  must  pay  tuition  fees  or  the 
schools  be  closed.  In  many  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts the  children  are  denied  school  prirUeges 
ior  many  months  of  the  year.  There  is  little 
prospect  that  this  will  be  changed,  as  the  Mor- 
mon people,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  are 
quietly  prejiarinc;  for  denominational  schools,  in 
which  their  children  may  be  taught  Mormon 
theology,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of 
ednoanon.  State  or  oounty  academies  have 
been  established  under  church  auspices,  and  in 
some  of  the  school  districts  the  Mormon  chil- 
dren hare  been  withdrawn  from  the  public 
schools  and  placed  in  church  schools.  There 
are  also  private  denominational  schools  in  the 
Territory  of  different  Christian  churches.  Dur- 
ins  the  year  ending  June  80,  there  were  98  such 
schools,  employing  280  teachers  and  attended 
by  7,961  pupils.  Of  2,490  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
dtmgr^tional  schools,  1.085  were  of  Mormon 
parents;  of  1,396  enrolled  in  the  Methodist 
schools,  291  were  of  Mormon  parents.  The  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  each  township, 
set  apart  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools,  have  all  Men  located ;  but  the  land  is  of 
little  ralue  without  water,  and  the  water  supply 
has  all  been  appropriated.  The  total  amount  of 
the  grant  Is  946,0%  acres,  having  a  possible 
value  of  91*^  an  act^< 

The  Territorial  University  has  prospered  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  report  for  the  two  years  ending 
Oct.  81  shows  receipt  of  |141,897J20  and  dis- 
bursement of  $186,190.70.   The  site  for  the  pro- 

n posed  Agricultural  College  was  fixed  at  Ltwin 
,  and  constniction  was  b^n  in  June.  The 
ling  was  nearly  completed  at  the  dose  of 
the  year. 

Prisons. — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an 
appropriation  of  $96,000  was  made  for  new 
buildings  at  the  Utah  Penitentiary,  but  the 
money  has  not  been  i^jplied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  granted.  The  present  accommo- 
dations are  inrafflcient 

The  building  for  the  Reform  School  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  on  Oct.  31.  the  cost  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  being  about  $75,000. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  there  had  been  18 
comn)itment& 

MiKing.—The  mineral  product  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  1888,  as  estimated  by  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.,  is  summarized  as  follows :  3,886,816  pounds 
copper,  valued  at  $288,681.60  ;  44,567,157  pounds 
unrefined  lead,  valued  at  $1,208,318.23  ;  6,178,- 
855  ounces  fine  silver,  valued  at  $5,787,527.86; 
13,886  ounces  fine  gold,  valued  at  $277,730 ; 
total  export  value,  $7,667,342.68.  The  mining 
industry  has  been  generally  prosperous.  Sev- 
eral important  developments  have  been  made  in 
Park  City  and  in  other  mining  camps.  . 
TOb  xzix. — SS  A 


Stock-Baising.— For  1889  the  following  live 
stock  was  included  in  the  assessment  rolls: 
Horses,  $75,733;  cattle,  199,587;  sheep,  1,128.- 
113.  It  is  estimated  that  these  figures  represent 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  actual  numoer  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  the  Territory.  Graz- 
ing and  mountain  lands  include  about  seven 
eighths  of  the  entire  land  area. 

Indians. — There  are  two  Indian  reservations 
in  the  Territory,  the  Uintah  and  Uncompahgre, 
at  which  sevend  thousand  Indians  mainUin 
their  tribal  relations.  Besides  these  there  are 
about  1,000  Indians  in  the  Territory,  chiefly 
Piutes  and  Shosones.  Of  these  scattered  bands 
the  Governor  says :  "  Most  of  them  exist  by  beg- 
ging and  by  spasmodic  attempts  at  hunting  and 
fishing.  Toey  lack  spirit  and  are  uncared  for; 
they  greatly  need  schools  and  missionaries  and 
to  be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
to  till  the  soil" 

]>eelBloB.~In  December,  Judges  Anderson 
and  Zane,  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  ren- 
dered decisions  refusing  to  grant  naturalization 
to  alien  Mormons.  As  the  Mormon  Church  has 
relied  upon  alien  immigrants  to  sustain  its  polit- 
ical power,  these  decisions  are  a  serious  set-bade 
to  that  organization. 

MonnonlBm.— The  followit^f  is  an  extract 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Utah  Commission: 
*'  Polygamy  is  not,  at  the  jiresent  time,  openly 
practiced,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  remote  an^ 
out-of-the-way  places,  but  the  non-Mormon  ele- 
ment insists  that  plural  marriages  are  solemnized 
clandestinely  and  practiced  secretly  in  the  larger 
centers  and  throughout  the  Territory."  For  the 
year  ending  in  September  there  were  367  oonvio- 
tions  in  the  Territory  for  bigamy,  adultery,  for^ 
nication,  and  unlawful  cohabitation ;  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  these  were  for  bigamy. 

Politleal. — In  Ai^ust  an  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1890  was 
held.  The  total  vote,  as  cast  for  members  of  the 
Council,  were  30,496,  of  which  14,161  votes  were 
Mormon,  0,186  Gtentile,  and  190  scattering.  The 
Gentiles  elected  S  of  the  13  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  6  of  the  24  members  of  the  House.  At 
this  election  for  the  first  time  the  Gentiles  car- 
ried Salt  Lake  City  by  41  majority,  and  also  the 
city  of  Ogden,  which  had  been  carried  for  the 
first  time  bv  the  same  party  at  the  raunidpai 
election  in  tlie  nrevious  February.  "  Iliese  not- 
able Tietories,**^  says  the  Governor,  "awakened 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  were  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  many 
expressed  the  opinion  that  iho  Mormon  power 
was  at  an  end  in  Utah.  I  regret  to  say  they 
were  in  error.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
Gentiles  will  be  in  the  majority,  but  it  will  be 
many  years  hence.  In  28  of  the  24  counties,  and 
in  356  of  the  278  election  precincts  the  Gentiles 
irere  in  the  minority  at  the  last  electioii." 
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TENEZVELA,  a  repnUic  in  South  America. 

Area,  1,589,398  square  Kilometres;  population,  in 
1886,  2,198,m 

GoTernment.— The  President  ia  Dr.  Pablo 
Roiaa  Paiil,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Feb.  22, 
1890.  The  Vice-President  is  Dr.  S.  Pacheoo. 
The  Cabinet  is  formed  of  the  foUowing  mioisters : 
Interior  and  Justice,  Dr.  A.  Palaoioe;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  A.  Parejo ;  Public  Works,  V.  Coro- 
nado ;  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  N.  Rangel ;  Public 
Credit,  G.  J.  Paohano  ;  Public  Works,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Tebar ;  Public  Instruction,  Gen.  M.  A.  Silva 
Gandolphi ;  Finances,  J.  M.  Lares,  The  United 
States  Minister  at  Cardcas  is  William  L.  Scruggs. 
The  American  Consul  atCiudad  Bolivar  is  George 
F.  UnderhiU.  The  Venezuelan  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Don  Nicanor  Bolet  Peraza.  The 
Consnl-Qenerat  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Pedro  Vicente 
Hijares. 

Finances.  —  The  consolidated  4 -per -cent 
bonded  debt  amounts  to  £8,758,420.  The  inter- 
est is  payable  at  Caracas  at  25-25  francs  the 
ponod  sterling.  The  not  mil  reveime  of  the 
GoTemment  in  1886-*87  was  83,886,246  francs ; 
tlie  expenditure,  28,644,576. 

Army  and  NaT/.— The  Ptrensrth  of  the  stand- 
ing army  is  fixed  at  2.000.  The  navy  has  8 
steamers,  1  schooner,  and  1  school  ship. 

Commanlcatlona.— During  the  fiscal  ended 
June  80, 1888,  the  161  post-offices  handled  8,666.- 
648  items  of  mail  matter,  the  expenses  being 
612,875  francs. 

On  Julf  1, 1888,  the  length  of  telegraph  lines 
in  operation  was  4,788  kilometres,  the  number 
of  offices  was  96,  and  the  expenses  720,748  francs. 

Venezuela  began  railroad  building  so  late  that 
for  two  years  past  the  most  energetic  efforts  have 
had  to  be  made  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  and 
givB  the  country  a  sptein  adequate  to  its  re- 
sources. The  development  of  the  system  is  mak- 
ing good  headway.  The  first  line  buitt  was  the 
one  connecting  the  capital,  Car&cas,  with  its 
port.  La  Guayra,  88  kilometres.  This  was  opened 
on  July  1, 1883.  In  1864  the  line  between  Mai- 
quetia  and  Hacato  was  opened,  the  former  being 
4  kilometres  east  of  La  Goayra,  and  the  latter 
the  same  distance  west.  The  railroad  ttiat  leads 
from  the  port  of  Careuero  to  Rio  Chico  measures 
80  kilometres,  and  has  been  built  in  two  sections, 
one  of  which,  from  the  Carenero  to  the  Rio 
Tuy,  was  opened  on  Dec  31, 1885,  and  the  other, 
as  far  as  Rio  Chico,  was  finished  in  1687.  The 
Central  Railroad,  intended  to  connect  the  capital 
with  Valencia,  touches  at  Santa  Lucia  and  trav- 
erses the  valley  of  the  Tuy.  The  first  section, 
10  kilometres,  was  opened  in  September,  1886. 
Work  continues  lietween  Petare  and  Santa  Lncia. 
The  line  between  La  Ceiba  and  La  SAbana  de 
Mendoza,  40  kilometres,  was  opened  early  in 
1687,  and  the  one  between  Cardcas  and  Anti- 
mooa,  8  kilometres,  in  April,  1887.  The  railway 
that  is  to  connect  Puerto  Cabello  with  Valencia, 
53  kilometres,  will  soon  be  finished.  Construc- 
tion was  begun  on  the  line  between  La  Fria  and 
El  Bnuo,  SO  kilometres,  and  from  La  Luz  to 
Barquisimento,  75  kilometres.  Concessions  have 


been  granted  for  the  oonstmetion  of  the  foUoiF- 

ing  Imes:  Barqnisimento  to  Bruznal,  50  kilo- 
metres; Coro  to  La  Vela,  15;  Cojoro  to  Mara- 
caibo,  155 ;  M^rida  to  Lake  Maracaibo,  175 ;  Sui 
Crist6bal  to  the  river  Uribante,  50;  Caracas  to 
Barcelona  and  Soledad,  600;  Gnacipati  to  the 
Orinoco  river,  200 ;  San  Felipe  to  Bruxnal.  175 ; 
and  Cartas  to  San  C&rlos,  Samora,  102.  On  all 
the  railroads  named  the  Government  guarantees 
7  per  cent  interest 

Commerce. — Venezuela  i  mported  in  1888  from 
England  $3,650,944;  France,  11,222,278;  Spain, 
$14,989;  and  exported  to  those  oonntries  re- 
spectively $573,207,  $6,946,620,  and  $822,245. 
The  American  trade  tn  1889  was  as  follows:  Im- 

S3rt  into  the  United  States,  $10,893,589 ;  domes- 
Q  export  to  Venunela,  $8,706,709.  There  is  a 
steady  increase  in  both  directions,  doe  to  the 
rise  in  coffee. 

VERMONT,  a  New  England  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1791;  area,  9,566  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  oensiis 
(I860),  882,268;  capital,  Montpelier. 

doTernment.— The  followmg  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William  P. 
Dillingham,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Govenior, 
Urban  A.  Woodbury ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
W.  Porter ;  Treasnrer,  William  H.  Dubois ;  Audi- 
tor, E.  Henry  Powell ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Edwin  P.  Palmer ;  Inspector  of  Finance, 
Savings  Banks,  and  Tmst  Companies,  Lnthu-  O. 
Greene;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Homer  E.  Royoe;  Assistant  Judges,  JwaUum 
Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  John  W.  Rowell,  Russ- 
ell S.  Taft,  James  M.  Tvler,  and  Wheelock  G. 
Veazey,  who  resigned  in  September  to  accept  an 
appointment  by  President  Harrison  to  the  Inters 
state  Commerce  Commission,  and  was  suooeeded 
1^  Loveland  Munson. 

FInanees.— For  the  year  ending  July  SI  the 
total  receipts,  including  $88,062.80  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  $258,165  of  money 
borrowed,  were  $696,554.72.  The  expenditares, 
including  $115,000  of  loans  repaid,  amounted  to 
$623,391.81,  leaving  on  hand  ^,163.41  on  July 
81.  The  valuation  of  real  property  for  taxatiMi 
in  1689  was  $111,684,680,  and  of  personal  prop- 
eHy  $50,228,750.  The  valuation  for  1888  wis: 
Real,  $110,675,718;  personal,  $49,911,880.  For 
1889  the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  was 
20  cents  on  each  $100. 

Minerals.— The  State  Geoloe^st  makes  this 
year  the  following  report  regarding  the  quarry- 
ing and  other  allied  industries  of  the  State : 

Forty, marble  concenw  report  u  oa{ntaI  loTested, 
(6,805,400.  Tbennmberofut6neniployedwaa9,7S], 
to  whom  was  paid  $nB,120.  The  output  was  S,869,- 
£00  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $3,497,128.  Forty-three 
gmoite  concerns  report  &b  invested  $6S5,00O.  The 
nambcr  of  men  employed  was  1,197,  who  rect5!*ad 
(498.966.    The  output  was  $64,961  cabio  feet,  valuvv 
at  (771,727.    Nineteen  slate  conoenui  report  as  capi- 
tal inveBted  (607,000.   The  number  of  men  employed 
was  802,  who  reooved  (399,40S.  The  output  was  &6,- 
448  Rquwes  of  roofing  slate,  and  1,&42,218  aqaare  feet 
ofmill  stock,  vfllned  at  (488.tlS.   Eighteen  Uino  oon- 
oenis  report  u  invested  oaintal  $S}8,9S0.  Tha  num- 
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ber  of  men  emploved  n-os  ftS7,  who  received  164,426. 
Tbe  output  waa  528,726  banels,  valued  at  t425j925.75. 
Trn  brick  conoetna  report  u  Invested  capital  $42,M0. 
Tbe  number  of  men  employed  was  139,  who  received 
tl6,8fi0.  The  output  was  6,246  M.,valaedat  $81,- 
968.89.  Four  Boapatone  ooncema  report  an  invested 
capital  of  (62,000.  The  number  of  men  employed  was 
98.  who  reoeived  $36^00.  The  output  was  i,OiO  toss, 
valued  at  $66,000.  The  afTRi^te  statiiitica  of  tiiesc 
fix  industriw  ore  aa  follow:  Capital,  47,880,710 ; 
number  of  men.  6,SM ;  waina,  $1,861,966 ;  vilno  of 
oatput,  $4,876,850.61. 

Immigration. — The  commissioner  appointed 
under  the  act  of  1888  to  devise  means  for  devel- 
oping the  agricultural  and  mannfoctuttng  inters 
ests  of  the  State  issued  on  Ang.  5  a  letter  to  the 
listers  of  each  town,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
mnch  abandoned  agricultural  land  could  be  pur- 
chased at  a  nominal  price,  and  where  large  con- 
tiguous tracts  of  such  lands  could  be  found.  Bis 
plan  was  to  secure  colonies  of  Swedes  to  settle  on 
these  tracts.  If  the  land  ooald  ba  procured  at 
$3  or  $3  an  acre,  he  believed  such  colonies  could 
be  induced  to  settle  thereon.  Replies  to  this  cir- 
cular showed  that  in  many  paits  of  the  State 
such  tracts  could  be  secured  at  the  price  men- 
tioned, and  the  commissioner  made  arraD|;ements 
bj  which  a  well-known  Swedish  immigration 
agent  undertook,  as  a  beginning,  to  bring  over 
fortv  or  fifty  Swedish  families  In  the  spring  of 
1890.  Lands  in  Orange,  Windsor,  wad  Windham 
oouutiea  were  secured. 

TIB6INIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  June 
35,  F788;  area,  43,450  square  miles;  population, 
according  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880), 
1,513,065 ;  capital,  Richmond. 
-  CtoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officen  during  the  year:  Oovemor,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  £, 
Massej;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  W.  Floumoy; 
First  Auditor,  Morton  Marye ;  Second  Auditor, 
Frank  G.  RufBn;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Harmon; 
Attorney-General,  Rufas  A.  Ayers;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  James  L.  Buchanan; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  White- 
head;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  C.  HiU; 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lunsford  L. 
Lewis;  Judges,  T.  T.  Faunttravy,  Robert  A. 
Richardson,  Benjamin  T.  Laoy,  and  Dniry  A. 
Hinton. 

Finances. —  Tbe  Governor,  in  his  message, 
makes  the  following  report  concerning  the  State 
debt: 

If  all  of  tbe  oatstandiDK  obli^tions  of  the  State  were 
fimded  under  the  act  approved  Feb.  14,  1882,  with 
the  "  Wickham  ameodnwDt "  attached,  exoei^  the 
bonds  held  by  iosUtntionB  of  learaina,  the  interest 
uptm  whioh  la  now  by  tpoHal  I^nelation,  the 
principal  of  tbe  debt  would  be  $S1.8N[,818.74,  tbe 
annual  interest  upon  which  would  be  $656,074.89. 

J The  coQi=ol  coupons  outstanding  ftom  Jaly,  1386,  to 
January,  1890,  which  are  debarred  from  beit^  funded 
by  this  Wickbam  amendment,  and  which  are  not  in- 
cfudod  in  the  fore^iofr  estimate,  amount  to  $3,740,- 
019 ;  10-40  coupons  for  the  same  period — namely,  July, 
1886,  to  January,  1890— amount  to  $868,821.60,  mak- 
ing  a  total  face  value  of  $4,603,840.50.)  This  indebt- 
edness of  $21,886,812.74  can  be  reduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing itema :  Bonds  held  by  the  Commisaionent  of 
tbe  Smkhiff  Fund  which  can  be  canceled.  $2,880,- 
648.60.  The  stock  held  by  the  State  in  lUohmond, 
Frederiokabuig,  and  Potomac  Bdlroad  can  be  sold  and 
with  the  prooMda  new  ft^wr-cent.  bntda  can  bo  por- 


ohased  to  the  extent  of  $859,926.47.  Tbe  siokinft 
fund  has  in  cash  $126,014.28,  which  will  purchase  of 
new  8'b  at  68  $186,815.12.  The  stock  held  by  tbe 
State  in  tbe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bail  way  it  is  thoucbt 
can  be  sold  for  a  Bum  which  will  purchase  of  new  8'e, 
$849,848.58.  The  United  States  holds  old  uoftmded 
bondjt,  which,  with  interest  thereon,  funded  Into  new 
8-per-ccnt.  bonds  represent  $648,694,62.  The  State 
hfO)  a  claim  agaimtt  the  Dnited  States  which  will  off- 
set this  indebteduefia.  It  is  estimated  that  old  bonds 
and  interest  thereon  have  been  lost  and  will  not  be 
presented,  representing  in  new  8*8  the  sum  of  $881,- 
844.76.  The  aggrege-tA  of  the  above  amounts  to  $6,- 
056,178.  Deducting  this  from  $21,835,812.74,  there 
will  be  left  $16,779,689.74,  which  would  carry  an  an- 
Dual  interest  at  8  per  oeat.  of  $608,889.20. 

Under  tbe  present  law,  as  above  shown,  if  It  sbonld 
be  accepted  by  all  the  bondholders,  the  Sute  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  in  ansual  interest  $608,889.20, 
or  $148,128.12  more  than  is  at  present  availaUe,  unkas 
new  sources  of  revenue  are  found  by  the  State. 

Tbe  coupons  reoolved  into  the  Treasury  on  Jodg- 
ments  for  taxes  during  the  ilacal  year  ending  Sept.  W, 
amounted  to  $214,680.  During  mb  previoin  year  the 
amount  was  $268,988. 

The  amount  of  tax  coupons  now  maturing  annnally 
is  $1,008,600.  The  amount  of  interat  on  the  debt 
paid  this  year  fVnm  the  Treasury  was  $136,600,  paid 
on  the  new  8-per^nt.  bonds,  amoimting  to  $4)B!M,000, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  public;  $142,000,  p^d  to 
colleges,  being  tbe  t^tl  interest  on  bonds  held  by 
them ;  $87,874  paid  on  bonds  held  by  tbe  literary 
Aind,  and  $214,680  for  tax-receivable  coupons  of  tlie 
old  unadjusted  debt,  forced  upon  the  Tmrnry^  mak- 
ing a  total  Intorert  ■ccount  0^2680,464. 

Xo  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
contest  before  the  courts,  between  tlie  State  and 
the  bondholders.  The  aiguments  in  the  cases  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  de- 
termine the  coDstitutionahty  of  the  "coupon- 
omshK"  acts,  were  postponed  from  October, 
188B  to  1890L 

Edneation.~For  the  school  year  1887-'88,  the 
Superintendent  reports  tbe  following  figures  re- 
garding public  schools :  White  schools,  6,154 ;  col- 
ored schools,  3,115;  total,  7.369;  white  teachers, 
5,878;  colored  teachers,  1,909;  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers,  $81 ;  average  monthly  sal- 
ary of  female  teachers,  $36.40 ;  cbudren  of  school 
age  (according  to  census  of  1885),  white,  845,034; 
colored,  865,847 ;  white  pupils  enrolled,  311,4W ; 
colored  pupils  enrolled,  118,881 ;  total  number 
enrolled,  880,380;  average  daily  attendance, 
white  pupils,  134,994 ;  average  daUy  attendance, 
colored  pupils,  64,433;  number  of  school- bouses, 
6,305 ;  built  during  the  year,  809 ;  gross  eipendi- 
ture  for  public  schools,  |l,668^i6S.TOL 

For  the  school  year  1888^'80,  the  expenditure 
for  schools  was,  in  round  numbers,  $1,630,000; 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  increased  to  886,- 
948,  and  the  number  of  schools  to  7,410. 

Charities.— The  number  of  patients  in  the 
four  as^ums  of  the  State  was  as  follows  on 
Oct  1 :  Eastern  Lunatic,  897 ;  Western  Lunatic, 
677;  Sottthwestem  Lunatic,  871;  Central  Lu- 
natic, 581 ;  total,  3,036.  These  institutions  are 
filled,  and  300  white  and  nearly  100  colored  luna- 
tics are  cared  for  by  the  State  outside. 

Penitentiary.— The  whole  number  of  pris- 
oners on  Oct.  1  was  1,(^1,  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  between  the  races ;  White  men, 
187;  white  women,  4;  total,  191.  Colored  men, 
816 :  colored  women,  7S :  total,  890.  Tbe  Ab- 
ingdon Coal  and  Iron  Railroad  Company  are 
working  82 ;  the  Fumville  and  Powhatan  Rail- 
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road  Company,  89 ;  the  Roanoke  Soathern  Rail- 
Tood  Companr.  91 ;  and  the  South  Athmtio  and 
Ohio  Railroad  CompaDf,  54.  The  fiaaQcial  con- 
dition of  the  imtitutioa  exhibits  a  gain  of  $5,- 
685.^  duringthe  year. 

Militia.— -The  State  has  enrolled,  armed,  and 
uniformed  2,786  volunteers— 2,270  white  and  61Q 
colored.  The  assistance  f^iTen  by  the  State  con- 
sists of  the  proceeds  of  half  of^  1  per  cent,  of 
all  her  revenues  derived  from  regular  sources  of 
income  except  the  School  fnnd.  The  amount 
thence  accruing  for  the  year  ended  Oct.  1, 1689, 
was  99,644.80. 

FolItieaL — A  State  convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  held  at  Ilichmond  on  Aug.  IS. 
There  were  several  candidates  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination.  On  the  first  ballot  Philip  W. 
MoKinney  received  595  votes,  Richard  F.  Beime 
861.  Charles  T.  O'Ferrall  807,  J.  Hoge  Tyler  189, 
a  "W.Venable  73,  John  T.Harris  57.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  ballot  McEinney  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamntion.  For  Lieutenant-Govemor 
the  choice  of  the  oonventioa  was  J.  Hoge  Tyler, 
and  for  Attomey-OenetBl  B.  Taybr  Soott  The 
platform  included  the  following : 

Wo  wQl  cue  for  and  smmoit  the  public  sehooU  un- 
til every  child  shall  be  abw  to  seoon  the  benefits  of 

eduoatitai.  To  this  end  we  favor  liberal  spproprift- 
tinu  by  the  Fodenl  GovemmeDt,  opportioooa  among 
the  States  in  the  ratio  of  the  illiteracy  of  their  popu- 
lation. 

The  Democratio  party  ngtada  the  enoonrHj^ment 
and  fostorinff  of  oirriciulture  as  all  important  to  the 
prosperity  ctf  Virginia,  and  that  Becuring  valuable 
emigrants  ia  neoeBaiuy  to  the  full  suooess  of  agricult- 
ure m  the  Btate. 

The  Demoontlao  party  will  foster  the  oyster  toduii- 
try  of  Vif;i^ia  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  citisens, 
and  favon  the  entbroemeat  of  the  poli^  of  preserv- 
iog  to  her  oitiaena  the  ftee  uae  of  all  natonu  oyster 
rocks,  beds,  and  shoaL*  as  regulated  by  law. 

We  recommend  a  revision  of  the  laws  imposing 
taxes  <ni  land,  with  a  view  to  relieving  it  of  any  un- 
just or  unequal  taxation  now  imposed  upon  it 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Norfolk  on  Aug.  and  resulted  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  ex-United  States  Senator  William  Ma- 
hone  for  Governor,  C.  C.  Slemp  for  Lieutenant- 
Qovemor,  and  W.  S.  Lurty  for  Attorney-General 
The  platform  contains  the  following  ; 

Our  party  will  fbster  the  oyster  end  flshing  interests 
of  otir  State  and  protect  the  natural  oyster  l>euBfor  the 
aole  use  of  our  own  people. 

We  are  for  the  repeaTof  all  lam,  Btate  sad  mnnid- 
pal,  whereby  our  farmers  and  truckora  are  required  to 
pay  special  taxes  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Our  party  only  demanda  the  Beonrity  of  Kfy,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  bappinesa  fbr  all  dwellers  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  that  m1  shall  be  allowed  to  exer- 
(nee  their  political,  civil,  and  reli^ous  relations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  tnvilization  of  tbe  age. 

Whereas  there  is  no  other  public  question  which  so 


directly  and  largely  involves  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  Vir^nia  and  her  people  or  bo  seriooaly  oou- 
oents  the  gmxl  name  of  thia  Commonwealth  as  an 
hoiunable  and  oonolusive  settlement  of  the  State  debt, 
which  tbe  managets  fit  the  Democratie  potty  for  four 
yean  have  had  al»oIute  power  and  ftvorablQ  oppor- 
tunity  to  do,  and  have  meanwhile  contented  tnem- 
salvos  with  measures  that  have  only  embarrassed  the 
oreditora.  entrapped  many  of  our  dtizens  into  vexa- 
tious ana  costly  diffioultics,  and  generally  a^ravatod 
a  situBtion  already  intolerable ;  uid  whereas  the  pol- 
icy of  these  managerB  in  the  treatment  of  this  Krave 
and  momentous  issue  has  been  to  postpone  and  pro- 
erastinato,  thereby  adding  mUiions  to  the  liaUtitiee 
that  hold  in  mortgage  alftho  property  of  tbe  State, 
and  Which  in  the  end  most  be  metaiurfiatisfled}  aod 
whereas  it  is  known  that  there  is  an  opportniit^  to 
effect  the  debt  settlement,  so  devoutly  desired ;  there- 
fore the  Republican  party  of  Vir^ginia  solemnly  pledges 
itself— 

That  if  it  be  intrusted  witb  the  neeessary  power  by 
the  people  it  wUl  settle  the  debt  and  the  debt  ques- 
tion wholly,  finally,  and  promptly,  upon  terms  that 
will  not  add  to  the  annual  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
will  yet  leave  the  Commonwealth  ample  means  for 
the  current  expenses  of  a  frugal  adminutration  for  a 
general  maintenance  of  onr  admirable  system  of  pub- 
lic free  scboohi,  end  for  muniflcent  provision  for  onr 
cliaritable  institutions  and  our  disabled  solfUera. 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  a  State  ticket 
at  Lynchburg  on  July  17,  with  Thomas  E.  Tay- 
lor as  the  candidate  for  Governor,  W.  J.  Shel- 
bume  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  James  P. 
McTeer  for  Attorney-General  The  canvass  ex- 
cited great  interest  throughout  the  nation.  For 
two  months  the  two  giibematorial  candidates 
were  upon  the  stump,  visiting  in  that  time  near- 
ly every  part  of  the  State.  There  was  a  strong 
faction  of  the  Republican  partv,  of  which  Hon. 
John  S.  Wise  and  ex-Govemor  William  E.  Cam- 
eron were  leaders,  which  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mahone.  They  refused  all 
offers  of  conciliation,  and  finally  came  ont  in 
open  rebellion.  A  conference  or  convention  of 
disaffected  elements  was  called  by  them  to  meet 
at  Richmond  on  Oct  2.  About  200  delegates 
were  present,  a  series  of  addresses  in  denunci»- 
tion  of  the  ex-Senator  were  made,  and  fifteen 
resolutions  were  adopted,  each  containing  an  ac- 
cusation against  Mr.  Hahone,  culminating  in  the 
fourteenth,  which  declared  "That  the  defeat  of 
William  Mahone  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  Republican  party." 

This  disaffection  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Republican  ticket  to  win,  and  although  the  ex- 
Senator  made  a  vigorous  canvass,  the  majority 
against  him  at  the  Novembn:  ejection  was  larger 
For  Governor,  MeKinner  received  162,6M  rotes, 
Mahone  120,477,  and  Taylor  897.  Nearly  the 
same  vote  was  cast  for  Lieutenant-Govemw  and 
Attomey-G^eneral,  At  the  same  time  membtfs 
of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  as  follows:  Sen- 
ate, Democrats  89,  Republicans  6 ;  House,  Dono- 
crats  89,  Republican  15. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States  until  Nov.  11, 1889,  when  it  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  State;  area,  69,180  square 
miles ;  popolation,  according  to  the  last  decen- 
nial census  (1880),  75,116 ;  cajiital,  Olympia. 

GovernDteut.— The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  nntU  Nov.  11 :  Oovemor,  Eugene 
Semple,  succeeded  by  Miles  C.  Moore ;  Secretary, 
N.  H.  Owings,  succeeded  by  O.  C.  White :  Treas- 
urer, FVank  I.  Blodgett ;  Auditor,  John  M.  Mur- 
phy; Attomey-Gkneral,  J.  B.  Metcalfe;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  Morgan; 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas 
Burke,  succeeded  by  C.  H.  Hanford ;  Associate 
Justices,  Franlf  AUyn,  William  G.  Laoffford,  and 
Lucius  B.  Nash,  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Calkins. 
The  following  State  officers  were  chosen  on  Oct. 
1,  and  assumed  office  on  Nov.  11 :  Governor, 
Elisha  P.  Ferry,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Charles  K.  Xjaughton  ;  Secretarv  of  State, 
Charles  Weir;  Treasurer,  A.  A.  Lindsley;  Au- 
ditor, T.  M.  Reed;  Attorney-General.  W.  C. 
Jones;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
W.  D.  Bryan;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands, 
W.  R.  Forrest;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  T.  J.  Anders ;  Associate  Justices,  EHmore 
Scott,  R.  O.  Dunbar,  T.  L.  Stiles,  J.  P.  lloyt 

Admission  to  the  Union. — On  Jan.  2  a  con- 
vention of  delesrates  from  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory met  at  Ellensbnrgh  to  express  the  desire 
of  the  people  for  admission  to  the  Union.  An 
appeal  to  Congress  and  an  address  to  the  people 
were  adopted.  A  central  committee  for  the  Ter^ 
ritory  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
snperinlend  the  circulation  of  petitions  asking 
for  admission,  and  to  forward  all  such  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  committee  appointed  by  this  oonvention 
had  scarcely  begun  its  work  Then  the  omnibus 
admission  rail  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  received  the  signature  of  President  Cleve- 
land. By  the  provisions  of  this  act  an  election 
should  be  held  throughout  the  Territory  on  May 
14,  to  select  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  should  meet  at  Olympia  on  July 
4.  If  the  Constitution  framed  by  this  conven- 
tion should  be  adopted  by  the  people  at  an  elec- 
tion on  Oct.  1,  Washington  should  become  a 
State  thereunder  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  admission,  the  new  State  should  be- 
come entitled  to  the  sixteenth  and  thirtpr-sixth 
sections  in  each  township,  or  sections  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
which  should  form  a  permanent  School  fund. 
This  fund  should  also  receive  5  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  all  unappropriated  public  lands 
in  the  State  thereafter  sold  by  the  FedenU  Gov- 
ernment, Fifty  sections  of  the  public  lands 
were  given  to  aid  in  erecting  public  buildings  at 
the  State  capital,  and  seventy-two  sections  for 
university  purposes.  In  addition,  the  following 
grants  were  made:  M;000  acres  for  agriculturu 
colleges,  100,000  acres  for  a  soientifto  school, 
100,000  acres  for  normal  schools,  100,000  acres 
for  buUdings  at  the  State  capital,  and  200,000 
acres  for  State  charitable,  penat  and  reformatory 


institutions.  There  was  also  a  grant  la  aid  of 

the  Penitentiary. 

In  compliance  with  the  Admisdon  act,  the  Ter- 
ritorial Governor  on  April  15  issued  bis  procla- 
mation ordering  a  special  election  on  May  14  to 
choose  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
At  this  election  seventy-flve  delegates  were 
chosen,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Republicans. 
The  convention  met  at  Olympia  on  Jnly  4,  and 
organized  by  selecting  John  P.  Hoyt  as  president. 
It  remained  in  session  through  Aug.  22,  and  per- 
fected a  Constitution  for  the  prospective  State  of 
Washington,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important  features : 

The  leg^lative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Beptesentntivea,  the  latter  to  ocQsiBt 
of  not  fewer  than  As  nor  more  tnan  99  members,  the 
finiDSr  to  ooQtain  not  more  than  one  half  nor  Ukm 
than  one  third  as  many  mcmbera  as  the  latter.  Sena- 
ton  sball  be  elected  ftn-  foor  years  t  half  of  the  num- 
ber ntiling  every  two  years),  oud  BeproBentativea 
two  years. 

The  first  L^^lature  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday  alter  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1889. 
Tlie  second  Leg^otnre  Khali  meet  <m  the  first  Wed- 
nesday after  the  first  Mondav  in  Januaiy,  18V1.  and 
sessions  of  the .  Ileg^s)atIl^e  snail  be  held  bieniiially 
thereafter,  unleas  spedally  convened  by  the  Governor, 
but  the  times  of  meeting  of  sabsequenl  mesions  may 
be  chonffed  by  the  Le^nslature.  AJiler  the  first  Legis- 
lature, the  semons  sholl  not  be  more  than  ^xty  days. 

The  Legialature  shall  never  antfaoriae  any  lottery  or 
grant  any  divorce. 

Private  and  special  Ic^lation  is  fbrbidden. 

After  Jan.  1,  1890,  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not 
be  let  oat  by  contmct,  and  the  Ledslotnre  shall  by 
law  provide  for  the  working  of  convicts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State. 

The  ownership  of  lands  by  aliens  is  prohibited,  ex- 
cc|>t  where  eoijuired  bv  inheritance,  under  mortgage, 
or  in  good  faith  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  in 
tfie  ooflection  of  debts ;  and  all  conveyances  of  lands 
hereafter  made  to  anv  alien  directlv  or  in  trust  fbr 
sucli  alien  shall  be  void :  Provided,  That  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  lands  containing 
valuable  deposits  ot  mineral",  motals,  iron,  ooal,  or 
fire-clay,  and  the  necessary  land  for  mills  and  ma- 
chinery to  bo  used  in  the  development  thereof  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  products  therefrom.  Every 
onrporstion  the  nuOorlty  of  the  capital  stock  of 
which  is  owned  by  aliens  shall  be  conddersd  an 
alien  for  the  parpoae  of  thi:t  prohibition. 

The  Executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Oovernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treas- 
Qrer.  Auditor,  Attomev-Qencral,  SuperinteiMlent  of 
Poblio  Instruction,  ana  n  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  who  shall  be  severally  chowa  for  four  years. 
The  Ooremor  may  veto  separate  soctiras  of  any  bill. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor  shall  not  exceed  $6,000, 
and  of  the  Lteutenant-Qovemor  18.000. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  at  large  at  the 
general  state  elooUon,  and  shall  hold  office  for  six 
years. 

Any  judge  of  any  court  of  record,  the  Attomey- 
Generall  or  any  prosecutinfr  attorney  may  t>e  re- 
moved m>m  office  by  joint  resolution  of  the  LeffiBla- 
tare  in  which  three  fourths  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  House  aholl  concur. 

All  male  poisons  of  the  age  of  t«en^-one  yean  cw 
over,  posaesslng  the  fbllowlng  qnalifloadoos,  riiall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  eleetloDs:  They  shall  bedtiaens 
at  the  United  Btates;  they  shall  have  Hved  hi  tlie 
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State  one  year,  and  in  the  coon^  ninety  daya,  ond 
in  the  city,  town,  ward,  or  precinct  thirty  days  im- 
mediately Meoadins  the  election  at  which  tiiey  t^er 
to  vote ;  hmiidet^  That  IndiaDii  not  taxedi  eliatl 
nerer  m  allowed  the  elective  fianobiw:  lYonded, 
further.  That  all  mala  petBoos  who  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  thia  Conatitution  are  qoollfled  electon 
of  Om  ToTitoiy  shall  be  electore. 

The  Lcfridatiira  may  provide  that  there  ahall  bo  no 
denial  of  ue  eleotive  tranchiee  at  any  school  election 
on  aeconntof  sex. 

The  Zjegislature  shall  provide  for  such  method  of 
votinft  as  will  secure  to  every  elector  absolute  secrecy 
in  preporino;  and  depoeiliug  bU  ballot. 

uenend  elections  shall  be  held  on  the  first  HaaiMj 
(^Novemlx^  in  the  even-nombered  yeoni. 

The  State  debt  in  limited  to  $400,000. 

The  Lexislotam  shall  provide  s>r  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  publio  schoolsi  The  publio-scbool 
system  shell  include  common  sohooLi,  and  nuch  hi^h 
Bohoolfi,  normal  schools,  and  tccliDioul  Bchoola  as  may 
hereafter  be  eittablLUied.  But  the  entire  revenue  de- 
rived from  tlie  Common-School  fund,  and  the  State 
tax  for  oommon  schools  shall  be  excluatvcly  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  The  prmci- 
pal  of  the  Uommon  Sohool  fund  shall  remain  porma- 
nent  and  irredodble. 

The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  establishing  rea- 
■onable  maiimn'Fi  rates  of  charges  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pflHeooara  and  fidght. 

The  consolidalion  of  competing  linea  of  raUrood  is 
fbrbidden. 

Monopolies  and  trusts  ahnll  never  be  albwed  in 
this  State. 

The  use  of  tbe  waters  of  this  State  fbr  irrioation. 
mining,  and  mana&oturing  purposea  ahaU  bo  aoemed 
a  pnbuo  use. 

The  litfht  of  trial  by  jury  shall  temidn  btviolstc, 
but  the  Legislature  may  provide  for  a  jmry  of  any 
number  less  than  twelve  in  courts  not  or  record,  and 
for  a  verdict  by  nine  or  more  jurors  in  civil  cases  In 
any  court  of  record,  ond  tV>r  waving  of  the  jury  in 
civil  oases  whore  the  consent  of  the  partice  Interested 
is  nvon  thereto. 

The  seat  of  goventmcnt  is  temporarily  fixed  at 
Olympia,  until  some  otie  place  shall  receive  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  of  the  people,  either  at  tbe  election 
for  the  adoption  of  this  ConsUtution  or  at  a  subKo- 

anent  general  election.  "WlieQ  the  permanent  seat  is 
lus  determined,  it  ahal)  not  be  chKDged  except  by  a 
vote  of  two  tliirda  of  the  electors  voting  Kt  agen^ 
eleotton. 

Amendmente  to  tliis  Constltudon  must  be  passed  by 
a  two-third  vote  of  each  House  of  tbe  Legislature,  aoA 
must  rec^ve  a  minority  vote  of  tbe  electors  at  the 
next  aaoceoding  general  election. 

The  convention  provided  tliat  the  following  articles 
abonld  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  separate 
Ihnn  the  Constitution : 

**  All  penona,  male  and  fbmale,  of  the  age  of  twen- 
^-ooe  years  or  over  poeseMing  tbe  other  qualifloa- 
tuns  provided  by  this  Constituiiou  shall  be  mtitlod 
to  vote  at  all  eleotions." 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawftal  for  any  indiridnol,  oom- 
pony,  or  corporation  witiiln  the  limits  of  this  State 
to  manufacture,  or  oaufle  to  be  manufoctuied,  or  to 
sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  manner  diapottc  of  pny 
alcoholic,  malt,  or  spiritous  liquors,  except  for  me- 
didnol,  sacramental,  or  scientific  purpoees, 

Eleotlon.  lu  order  that  this  Constitution,  if 
adoptal,  might  take  effect  at  once,  it  was  pro- 
Tided  that  an  election  to  the  offices  therein  cre- 
ated sfaoald  be  hold  at  the  time  of  the  election 
upon  the  Constitution  itself.  Party  ctmrentions 
were  therefore  called. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Walla 
Walla  on  Sept  0  and  nominated  the  following 
ticket:  For  GoTemor,  Elisha  P.  Ferry;  Lieii- 
teDADt-Goremor,  Charles  E.  Laugfaton;  Secre- 


tary of  State,  Chas.  Weir ;  Aaditor,  Thomas  H. 
Reed;  Treasurer,  A.  A.  Lindsler;  Attorney- 
General,  W.  C.  Jones;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  R.  B.  Bryan ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Lands,  W.  T,  Forrest ;  Jtistices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  T.  J.  Anders,  Theodore  L,  Stiles,  Eitmore 
Scott,  John  P.  Hoyt,  and  R  O.  Dunbar :  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  John  L.  Wilson.  The  platltnm 
contains  the  followiag: 

We  pledge  the  co-operation  of  our  eosgrca^onal 
representations  with  those  of  the  Stoto  of  Onson  to 
aecun  the  speedy  openiug  of  tbe  ColnmtnA  liver  to 
navigation. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  formation  of  trusts. 

We  demand  tlie  rigid  entbreemcnt  of  the  ChuMM 
exclusion  act 

Wc  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
a  rigid  ayatem  of  inspection  of  mines  and  facto riee. 

We  recognize  the  right  and  du^  <^  labw  to  organ- 
ize fbr  its  own  protection,  and  heartily'  Bympatnizc 
with  every  movement  whleli  has  for  its  object  tbe 
momi,  material,  or  intellectual  advancement  of  any 
portion  of  our  feilow-dttxena. 

We  favor  the  opening  to  eottlement  of  all  IntUao 
reservations  in  the  btate,  having  a  due  regard  for  tbe 
rights  of  the  Indians. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
EUensburgh  on  Sept.  10  and  the  following  can- 
didates were  nominated :  For  Governor,  Eugene 
Semple ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  H,  Plattor ; 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  H.  Whittlesey ;  Treasuiw, 
M.  Kaufman;  Auditor,  John  M.  Murphy;  At- 
torney-General, H.  J.  Snively;  Supennteiident 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  Morgan;  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands,  M.  Z.  Goodell ;  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  H.  White.  B.  1*. 
Sharpstein,  John  P.  Jiidson,  John  B.  Reavis, 
and  Frank  Ganahl ;  Member  of  Congress,  T.  C 
Griffiths.  A  long  platform  was  adopted,  which 
arraigns  the  Republicans  for  extortion,  duplic- 
ity, and  fraud ;  declares  in  favor  of  free  schools 
aiid  the  appropriation  of  public  lands  for  pabUc 
purposes;  denounces  the  Chinese  exclusion  act 
as  administered  by  Republicans ;  favors  the  open- 
ing of  Columbia  river;  favors  tbe  building  of 
forts  for  the  protection  of  Pacific  coast  harbors; 
and  denounces  the  Repnblican  State  piatfonn. 

At  the  election  on  Oct.  1  the  Repubiican  can- 
didates were  elected  by  majorities  varying  from 
8,000  to  10,000.  For  Governor,  Ferry  received 
33,711  votes  and  Semple  24,732 ;  for  Member  of 
Congres&^  Wilson  had  84,039  votes  and  Griffiths 
34,4^.  Members  of  the  first  State  Legishd^ire 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow :  Senate 
— Republicans  84,  Democrat  1 ;  House — Repub- 
licans 62,  Democrats  8.  On  the  question  of 
adopting  the  proposed  Constitution,  the  vote  was 
40,lo2  for  adoption  and  11,870  against  it  The 
proposed  article  prohibiting*  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  19,546  in  its  favor  to  31,487  against  it. 
The  proposed  article  extending  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  women  was  rejected  ^  a  rote  of  16,537 
for  and  85,013  against  it  Then  wero  25,400 
votes  cast  for  Olrmpia  as  the  permanent  capil^ 
of  the  State,  14.711  for  Kori^h  Jaklma,  12,888  tor 
Ellensbui^h,  007  for  Centralia,  814  for  Jakima, 
180  for  Pasco,  and  1,088  scattering. 

The  result  of  this  election  having  been  official- 
ly notified  to  President  Ilarrison  on  Nov.  11,  he 
issued  his  proclamation  •dmitUiig  Washington 
to  the  Union. 
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LeflllatiTe  Sm^ob.— The  Legislature,  eleet- 
ed  in  October,  aaeeinbled  alt  Olympia  oa  Not.  7; 
bat  at  that  time  the  Territory  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  an  adjonmment  was 
taken  nntil  Nov.  11,  when,  on  receiving  news  ot 
the  President's  admission  proclamation,  a  per- 
manent ornnization  was  effected.  On  Not.  19 
John  B.  AUen  and  Watson  C.  Sqnire,  both  Ba- 
pablicans,  were  elected  United  States  Senators 
for  the  new  State  by  the  following  votes:  Sen- 
ate—Allen 25,  Qeorge  Tamer  6,  scatterine  8; 
House— Allen  46,  Turner  14,  Charles  S.  Voor- 
hees  (Democrat)  6,  scattering  1.  Senate — Squire 
80,  J.  W.  Sprague  3,  Voorhees  1 ;  House— Squire, 
46,  Sprague  10,  Origgs  8,  scattering  5,  The  work 
of  legislatiou  was  then  begun,  and  had  not  been 
finished  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Vinanees.— On  Oct.  1,  1688,  tbe  Territorial 
warrants  outstanding  and  tbe  interest  due  there- 
on amounted  to  9338,459.94.  There  was  due 
from  the  counties  on  that  date  a  sum  which, 
with  the  cash  in  the  treasury,  amounteil  to  959,- 
120.26,  leaving  tbe  aotoal  indebtedness  91H- 
889.68.  This  n  the  only  debt  that  the  new  State 
will  be  obliged  to  assume. 

The  treasury  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the 
Tear  ended  Sept  30.  1888,  were  $153,669.36 ;  dis- 
bursements, 9183,995.78;  receipts  for  the  year 
ended  Sept  80, 1889,  9218,837.93 ;  disbursements, 
9313,131.81 ;  balance,  91,316.11.  While  the  total 
payments  from  the  treasury  for  the  two  years 
were  only  9846,117.54,  tbe  amount  of  warrants 
iflsued  during  the  same  period  was  9S38,179J38. 
A  large  part  of  the  floatmg  debt  has  therefore 
been  created  within  the  iwst  two  yean.  The 
Territorial  tax  levy  for  1889  was  3^  mills. 

Edneation. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
1889,  the  following  report  of  the  public  schools 
is  made :  Number  of  school  districts,  1,161  ; 
school-houses,  1,044;  average  eefaool  year,  four 
and  three  fifths  months;  omldren  of  school  age, 
79,738 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  40,751 ;  male 
teachers,  686;  female  teachers,  818;  monthly 
salary,  male  teachers,  947.66 :  monthly  salary, 
female  teachers,  939.67 :  total  amount  raised  for 
school  purposes,  9893,752;  expended  for  school 
buildings  and  sites,  9245,666.  In  1888  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  we  was  69,883;  the 
total  enrollment  was  88,678,  and  the  total 
amount  raised  for  school  purposes  9605,885. 

CharitlM.— The  last  Territorial  Ijegislsture 
appropriated  960,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
mtal  for  the  insane  at  Medical  Lake  in  eastern 
Washington.  Work  is  now  well  advanced  on 
Uus  building.  The  Hospital  for  tbe  Insane  at 
Steilacoom  contained  808  patioits  on  Oct.  1.' 
The  new  building  erected  In  1887  is  filled,  and 
several  of  the  old  garrison  bnildings,  formerly 
used  as  the  hospital,  are  still  occupied.  The 
School  for  Defective  Youth,  at  Vanconvn-,  has 
been  provided  with  a  new  building.  The  nun- 
ber  of  pupib  last  term  was  36. 

PeuteHtiuT.— The  Territorial  Penitentiary, 
completed  at  Walla  Walla  in  1887,  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  completion  of  a  new  cell  wing, 
ofBcers'  and  guards'  quarters,  and  wtu^isbops. 
The  board  of  commissioners  report  the  number 
of  convicts  on  Oct  1  to  be  l73.  Since  Oct.  1, 
1888,  there  have  been  received  136,  and  dis- 
charged 66.  Tbe  prisoners  ate  employed  chiefly 
in  brick  making. 
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Milltit^Tbe  organittd  militia  is  ccsnposed 
of  two  re^ments  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of 
caralry;  in  all,  845  ofBcers  and  men.  The  gen- 
eral staff  numbers  35. 

Derelopment.- For  the  past  few  years  Wash- 
ington has  had  the  most  rapid  and  remarkable 
growth  in  its  hist<»ry.  Elstimates  of  the  popula- 
tion for  1889,  based  upon  the  vote  oast  at  the 
election,  place  the  numoer  of  people  at  289,644, 
or  nearly  twice  the  estimated  population  of  1886. 
For  the  past  two  j^ears  there  has  been  an  unex- 
ampled mcrease  in  the  assensod  valuation  of 
property,  the  total  value  for  1887being  961,662,- 
789;  for  1886,  $84,621,182;  and  for  1689,  9124,- 
795,449.  Real  property  in  1889  was  assessed  at 
967,374.991,  improvements  at  914,860,813.  and 
personal  property  at  980,129,536.  The  number 
of  acres  of  land  assessed  has  increased  from 
8,457,952  in  1886  to  8,110,706  in  1889.  The  acre- 
age of  improved  land  for  1889  was  968,791,  of 
wnich  820,791  acres  were  in  the  counties  east 
of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  188,786  in  tfaa 
counties  west  of.  tbe  mountains. 

Seattle  <see-at'tle),  a  city  of  WaahingtoD,  «e 
a  harbor  in  Pnget  Sound  known  as  Elliott's 
Bay ;  population  estimated  at  45,000.  la  June, 
1889,  the  business  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
byflre,  involving  a  loss  of  920.000,000.  Dunng 
1869,  8,436  buildinpi  were  erected,  not  including 
tbosti  burned,  whicn  have  nearly  all  been  rebuilt 
The  assessment  returns  of  18^-'80  showed  an 
increase  in  taxable  prt^>erty  of  96,000,000.  Re- 
turns of  commercial  agencies  show  that  since  the 
fire  more  than  360  new  firms  have  estabUshed 
themselves  in  business,  representing  a  total  in- 
crease per  annum  of  between  98,000.000  and 
90,000,000  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  bringing 
the  value  of  the  general  trade  up  to  936,000.000 
for  the  year.  The  industries  include  saw  miills, 
brick  yards,  iron  worics,  carriage  factories,  ^ip 
yards,  planing  mills,  meat  cnrers,  roofere,  arti^ 
cial  stone  and  cement  works,  soap  making,  tan- 
neries, sails  and  awnings,  harness  and  saddlery, 
candy  makers,  furniture  factories,  shingle  mills, 
cracker  works,  marble  works,  mattress  uctories, 
box  factories,  broom  works,  oil  clothing,  drugs, 
overalls,  spice  ftwtories,  breweries,  and  brass 
works.  The  total  capital  employed  is  90,886.- 
000;  the  number  of  men.  employed  is  8,500. 
The  city  has  a  system  of  water  snppiv  which, 
when  completed,  wUl  cost  over  91,000.006.  There 
are  three  cither  systems  of  water  works  conduct- 
ed by  private  companies,  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, and  a  powerful  flreboat.  The  court-house 
now  building  will  cost  over  9800,000,  Govern- 
ment buildings  are  to  be  erected  costing  more 
than  i9600,000,  and  a  hotel,  "The  Denny,"  now 
^preaching  completion,  will  cost  over  9800,000. 
rnie  town  ns  6  national,  8  State.  8  savings,  and 
several  private  banks ;  a  safe-deposit  company ; 
4  daily  and  several  weekly  papers,  and  1  month- 
ly ;  1  mortgage,  loan,  and  trust  company;  30 
(Minrcbes,  6  publio-scfaool  boUdings,  2  of  which 
cost  9175,000,  a  State  universitv,  3  private  col- 
leges, and  a  girls'  academy;  3  nospitals  and  an 
orjihan's  home.  There  are  gas  works  and  8  elec- 
tnc-light  companies.  There  are  23  miles  of  ca- 
ble, electric-motor,  and  horse-car  lines  of  street 
railroads  in  operation.  Forty  miles  of  graded 
streets  and  70  miles  of  sidewalk  have  been  built 
within  a  few  years.  In  1888~'89  the  capital  of  the 
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vtaioMB  banks  was  inoreased  9760,000,  making  the 
total  tl,490,00a  On  Oct  1, 1887,  a  free  postal- 
delivery  system  went  into  effect.  A  few  weeks 
later  Seattle  was  made  the  terminus  and  center 
of  distribution  of  the  mails  for  the  Pnget  Sound 
country.  The  number  of  items  of  mail  matter 
delivered  and  collected  duriiw  November,  1880, 
was  888,1901.  The  oarriage  oi  the  maib  has  in- 
oreased the  number  of  steamboats  leaving  the 
port,  of  which  there  are  more  than  150,  many  of 
which  were  built  at  Seattle.  The  real  estate 
transfers  for  1889  aggregated  «16,065,7M.  But 
one  railroad,  the  Northem  Fbdftc,  runs  its  trains 
directly  Into  Seattle. 

WE8T  INDIES.  For  the  British  West  In- 
dies, see  article  Orbit  Britain,  p.  403. 

French. — Guadeloupe  and  its  dependenoies — 
Desirade,  lies  Saintes,  Harie-Galante,  and  St, 
Martin — have  an  area  of  1,870  square  kilometres; 
population  in  1887, 188,188.  The  Governor  is  M. 
Le  Boucher.  The  American  consul  is  Charles 
Bartlett  The  public  indebtedness  is  1,001.000 
francs.  The  import  in  1887  Was  valued  at  S0,000,- 
000  franco ;  the  export  at  81,600,000  francs. 

ifor/int^ue  covers  988  wnuuv  kilometres ;  in 
1887  the  population  was  77.078.  The  Governor 
is  Germain  Casse.  The  American  consul  is 
William  A.  Garesch^.  The  public  debt  is  re- 
duced to  485.000  franca.  The  import  in  1887 
was  valued  at  28,500,000  francs,  and  the  export 
at  81,600,000  franoa 

Frm^  Ouia/na,  in  South  America,  ^11  being 
a  penal  colonjr,  continues  to  suffer  from  the 
strong  prejudices  entertained  against  it  in  the 
mother  country.  The  area  is  131,413  square 
kilometres,  and  the  population  25,796^  The 
Governor  is  Oervilie-R&che.  The  American 
Vice-Consal  at  Cayenne  is  h&on  Wacongne.  A 
border  dispute  with  Holland  about  Dutch  Gui- 
ana is  to  be  settled  byarbitrationof  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  The  import  in  1887  was  valued  at 
8,600,000  francs ;  the  export  at  6,300,000  francs. 

Spanish. — Fiirto  Jiico  is  the  lesser  of  the 
Spanish  Antilles,  has  an  area  of  9,815  square 
kilometres ;  population,  810.394.  The  Governor 
and  Captain-General  is  D.  P.  Ruiz  Dana.  The 
American  Vice-Consul  at  St.  Johns  is  Andres 
CrosAS.  In  consequence  of  the  remunerative 
prices  that  the  prodiicts  of  the  island  have  been 
bringing  abroad,  its  prosperity  has  IncreaMd. 
Thel)uuding  of  the  railroad  that  is  to  encircle 
the  island  along  the  coast  has  proceeded  steadilv. 
The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  at  $11,012,964, 
against  $11,116,548  the  previous  year;  the  ex- 
ports at  910,994,918,  a^st  910,§93.644.  The 
chief  articles  exported  in  1687  were :  Sngar.  80,- 
702  tons;  coffee,  13^1  tons;  molasses,  39,112 
tons ;  tolwcco,  8,462  tons.  The  American  trade 
with  Porio  Rico  in  1860  was:  Exports  to  the 
United  States,  98,707,873 ;  imports  from  the 
United  States,  $3,176,458. 

WEST  TIRGIMA,  a  Southern  SUta,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1863 ;  area,  24,7^0  sqnaie 
mites ;  population,  according  to  the  last  decen- 
nial census  (1880),  618,457;  capital,  Charleston. 

Oorernment.— The  foUowmg  were  the  State 
ofBicers  during  tlio  year :  Governor,  E.  Willis  Wil- 
son, Democrat  (holding  over  by  reason  of  an  uude- 
tormined  contest  between  A.B.  Fleming,  Demo- 
crat, and  Nathan  Goff,  Republican,  gabematorial 
candidates  in  the  election  of  1888) ;  Secretary  of 


State,  Henry  a  Walker ;  Treasurer,  William  O. 
Thompson ;  Auditor,  Patrick  F.  Duffe^ ;  Attor- 
ney-General, Alfred  Caldwell ;  Supenntendeut 
of  Free  Schools,  Benjamin  S.  Morgan ;  Preeideni 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Adam  C.  Sny- 
der ;  Judges,  Henry  Brannon,  J.  W.  English,  and 
Thomas  C,  Green,  who  died  on  Dec.  4  and  was 
snooeedBd  by  Daniel  B.  liuoas. 

The  AaMnutorlal  OoBtMt— Under  the 
State  Constitution  it  became  the  duty  of  the  JjBg- 
islative  Assembly  that  met  on  Jan.  9  to  count 
the  returns  of  votes  for  State  ofRcers  cast  in  the 
preceding  November  election,  and  to  declare  the 
result.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  as  transmit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  KHnmisnon- 
ers  of  the  counties,  Nathan  Gon.  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  had  78,714  votes,  and  A. 
B.  Fleming,  the  Democratic  candidate,  78,001, 
a  majority  of  110  votes  for  Gen.  Goff.  By  the 
same  returns  it  appeared  that  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Free  Schools  had  been  elected  over 
the  Republictui  candidates  by  majorities  varying 
ftom  660  to  860  votea.  On  Jan.  9  the  Seczciaiy 
of  State  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  the  re- 
turns  from  all  the  oonntieB  except  Kanawha,  de- 
claring that  he  was  unable  to  deliver  the  retoma 
from  that  county  on  account  of  an  injunction 
issued  by  one  of  the  circuit  courte.  This  injunc- 
tion, obtained  at  the  instance  of  Judge  Fleming; 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  marind 
the  beginningof  a  contest  to  prevent  tiie  Hating 
of  Gen.  Goff.  on  the  ground  that  his  appareot 
majority  had  been  secured  bv  frauds  at  the  po]l& 
The  question  whether  the  circuit  court  had  au- 
thority to  receive  such  an  injanctioii,  or  any 
other  similar  process  to  prevent  the  delivery  of 
the  returns  to  the  Legislature,  was  speedily 
brought  before  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which, 
on  Jan.  13,  deolsmd  the  injunction  was  invalid 
beeaoBB  issued  by  the  eonrt  without  antbority. 
On  Jan.  14  the  Secretary  of  State,  accordiufly, 
sent  the  Kanawha  returns  to  the  Assembly, 
Had  these  returns  been  held  back,  the  remain- 
ing counties  would  have  shown  a  small  majority 
for  Fleming,  but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
cednre,  it  now  became  the  duty  of  the  Legute* 
ture  to  declare  the  election  of  Oen.  Goff.  As 
Judge  Fleming  had  notified  the  Legblatoxe  that 
he  should  contest  the  correctness  of  the  vote  for 
Governor,  the  returns  for  the  other  offices  were 
opened  and  counted  and  the  election  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  declared,  but  the  returns  for 
Governor  were  referred  to  a  joint  oommittee  oi 
the  two  Houses  consisting  of  five  members,  two 
to  be  ohosen  by  the  Senate  and  three  by  the 
House.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  take 
testimony  and  to  report  its  findings  at  a  special 
session  of  the  Ij^^ature  to  be  called  OT.the 
Governor.  The  Senate  elected  Senators  P.  W. 
Morris  and  Edward  Maxwell,  both  Republicans, 
and  the  House  Dele^tes  Lively.  Kee,  uid  Sprigg, 
all  Democrats.  This  actum  of  the  LeysUtnre 
was  not  aooepted  by  the  Repnblioam  withont  a 
vigorous  protest,  and  was  claimed  bv  them  to  be 
in  direct  violation  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  provides  explicitly  that  the  Ijegislature 
after  its  ornmixation,  shall  at  once  open  the  re- 
turns and  declare  ths  result,  The  Legislature 
adjourned  on  Feb.  21  without  having  made  any 
declaration  of  the  result   On  Haich  4,  the  term 
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ex|dnd  for  whieh  Got.  Wihwn  vas  elected,  bat 
he  olaimed  the  right  to  retain  the  office  nntil  his 
successor  should  be  determined.  This  right  was 
disputed  bj  Gen.  Goff,  who  on  that  day  quali- 
fled  by  taking  the  oath  and  demanded  the  ofBce, 
but  was  refund.  Tlie  PresideDt  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, Bobert  S.  Can*,  also,  laid  claim  to  the  office, 
and,  having  qualified,  made  a  demand,  which 
vas  refused.  &f  andamus  proceedings  In  the  State 
Supreme  Court  were  at  once  begun  against  Got. 
Wuson  by  the  other  two  claimants.  The  case  of 
Gen.  Goa  was  decided  on  March  12.  The  Court 
hdd  that  the  joint  legislative  convention  of  the 
Legislature  alone  haa  power  to  determine  and 
declare  the  result  of  an  election ;  that,  until  it 
should  do  so,  no  candidate  had  any  right  to  as- 
sume the  office  for  irhlch  he  ma  a  candidate, 
and  that  Gen.  Goff  was  not  th6  leeal  Governor. 
The  case  of  President  Carr  was  decided  on  March 
14,  the  court,  in  effect,  declaring  that  no  such  va- 
cancy existed  in  the  office  of  Governor  as,  under 
Article  VII  section  16  of  the  Constitution,  would 
authorize  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  succeed 
to  the  duties  of  Governor ;  and  that  under  Arti- 
de  IV  section  6  Gov.  Wilson  was  entitled  to 
hold  the  office  "  until  his  successor  was  elected 
and  qualified." 

On  April  25  the  joint  legislative  committee 
met  at  Charleston  for  the  purposeof  hearing  tes- 
timony regarding  the  cont^t,  but  adjourned 
from  time  to  time  until  Uay  8,  before  entering 
upon  its  labors.  It  visited  various  parts  of  the 
slate,  and  did  not  complete  the  huuing  nntil 
the  middle  of  September,  after  which  considera- 
ble time  WM  taken  for  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port This  was  not  completed  until  December, 
and  showed  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee.  The  majority  report,  signed 
by  the  three  Democratic  members,  declared  that, 
upon  the  evidence  submitted,  the  oommittee  had 
discovered  fraudulent  and  ill^al  voting  sufficient 
to  change-the  result  of  the  election,  and  that  of 
the  votes  legally  cast,  78,607  were  for  Fleming 
and  78.460  for  GfofE,  a  plurality  of  237  for  Flem- 
ing. The  minority  report,  signed  by  the  two  Re- 
publican members,  found  no  such  frauds  as  were 
claimed  by  the  majority,  and  gave  the  following 
as  the  corrected  vote:  Goff,  78.792;  Fleming, 
^,652;  plurality  for  Goff,  140.  The  result 
Tsaciud  by  the  majority  was  obtained  by  count- 
ing out  70  votes  in  Brooke  County,  28  in  Kana- 
vna,  and  202  in  Mercer  wd  McDowell  counties. 
In  the  other  counties  the  gains  and  losses  of  the 
two  candidates  nearly  balanced  each  other. 

On  Dec.  18,  Gov.  Wilson  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, calling  an  extra  sessitHi  of  the  Ix^jslature 
on  Jan.  15.  At  this  session  the  majority  report 
of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  Judge  Flem- 
ing, hf  a  strict  party  vote,  was  declared  elected 
to  the  office  of  governor. 

Legislative  Session.-— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  began  on 
Jan.  9,  and  adjourned  on  Feb.  31.  As  the  Dem- 
ocrats controlled  84  of  the  6S  members  in  the 
Lower  House  (the  remaining  81  members  being 
Republicans),  an  organization  of  that  body  was 
easily  effected ;  bat  in  the  Senate  neither  party 
had  a  majority,  and  the  choice  of  a  presiding 
officer  was  not  made  until  Jan.  21,  after  126  bal- 
lots.   Of  the  26  Senators^  12  were  Democrats, 


18  Bepublicaiu,  and  1  a  Union-Labor  man, 
elected  the  aid  of  Bepnblican  vbtes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Union-Labor  Senator, 
Robert  S.  Carr,  aspired  to  be  president-,  and  was 
supported  in  this  endeavor  by  one  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators,  named  Hinear,  who  refused  to 
enter  the  Republican  caucus  or  to  support  its 
nominee.  The  Republican  strength  was,  there- 
fore, reduced  to  12  votes,  the  exact  number  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats,  while  the  two  independ- 
ent members,  held  the  balance  of  power.  All 
efforts  of  the  RepubUcans  to  induce  Minesr  or 
Carr  to  abandon  their  purpose  were  unavailing, 
and  the  deadlock  was  not  broken  until  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  decided  to  support  Carr.  On 
the  final  ballot,  Jan.  21,  he  received  9  Demo- 
cratic and  7  R^pnblioan  votes.  Both  Houses  be- 
ing now  organized,  a  joint  s^ion  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  the  result  of  the  Novem- 
ber election.  The  action  taken  upon  this  matter 
is  recorded  above.  The  choice  of  a  successor  to 
United  States  Senator  John  E.  Kenna  occasioned 
another  prolonged  contest.  The  Republican 
caucus  nominated  Nathan  Goff,  the  gnoemato- 
rial  candidate  of  the  party  in  the  last  election. 
In  the  Democratic  caucus  no  nomination  was 
made  until  Jan.  28,  when  Senator  Kenna  was  re- 
nominated, receiving  81  votes,  the  exact  number 
necessan'  for  a  choice.  The  first  ballot  in  the 
Assembly  was  taken  on  Jan.  22,  before  a  nomi- 
nation had  been  made  by  the  Democratic  caucus, 
and  resulted  as  follows :  Senate— Goff  12,  Kenna 
5.  William  L.  Wilson  3,  scattering  6 ;  House — 
Goff  28,  Kenna  21,  Wilson  6,  scattering  8.  On 
the  sixth  ballot,  which  was  the  first  taken  in  joint 
convention  after  the  renomination  of  Senator 
Kenna  by  the  Democratic  caucus,  the  vote  stood : 
Goff  40,  Kenna  39,  scattering  7.  The  full  Demo- 
cratic strength  in  joint  convention  was  46  vote^ 
ft  raaiority  of  1  over  all  opponents.  Forty-foor 
ballon  were  taken,  in  which  the  highest  number 
of  votes  received  by  Senator  Kenna  was  42.  At 
this  point  the  bolting  Democratic  members,  find- 
ing that  they  were  unable  to  induce  Kenna's 
friends  to  atiandon  him  and  unite  with  them 
upon  a  new  candidate,  and  seeing  that  but  one 
day  of  the  session  remained,  withdrew  their  op- 

gisition,  and  on  the  forty-fifth  ballot  Senator 
enna  was  re-elected  by  40  to  4S  for  Goff. 
The  time  of  the  Assembly  was  so  far  consumed 
by  the  contest  over  the  Senate  organization,  and 
by  Uie  tfubematorial  and  senatorial  contests, 
that  legislation  received  little  attention  and,  ex- 
cept the  regular  appropriation  bills,  few  mess- 
ures  of  importance  were  adopted.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  refusing  to  consider  a  proposi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  so-called  West  Vlivinia 
certificates  of  debt.  This  proposition  was  from 
New  York  holders  of  Virginia  deferred  certifi- 
cates, amounting  to  $8,000,000,  which  they 
offered  to  sell  to  West  Virginia  for  $2,500,000  of 
West  Vit^nia  bonds,  in  compromise  of  the  sup- 
posed share  of  West  Virginia  in  the  debt  of 
Virginia.  The  following  acts  were  also  passed : 

CreatinfT  a  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  provldlag 
for  tho  icKpectlon  of  industrial  establiahments. 

AweDtinK  to  the  act  of  Con({ieea  establishing  i^rl- 
oultnral  experiment  stationa, 

EBtablishintf  a  State  Befbnn  School. 

Beorganizing  Che  State  militia,  and  providing  tar 
annoal  eucaaipmenta. 
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Penitentiary, — At  the  State  Penitentiary  at 
Moandsrille  there  vere  266  prisoners  on  Oct.  1, 
of  whom  6  were  women.  Of  this  number,  167 
were  employed  under  contract,  64  were  unas- 
signed,  and  45  were  cooks  and  laborers  about 
the  Penitentiary.  A  contract  was  made  later  in 
the  year,  which  will  gire  employment  to  about 
thirty. 

ToDMCO. — During  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1880,  46,928,800  cigars  were  manufactured  in  the 
State,  being  the  product  of  114  factories.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  consumed  in  their 
manufacture  was  836,095.  Wheeling  manufact- 
ures more  cigars  than  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
State  combined.  The  number  of  tobacco  facto- 
ries was  11,  and  they  consumed  2,479,008  pounds 
of  material ;  5,725  pounds  of  plug  and  2,267,370 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  were  manufactured, 
and  the  tax  paid  to  the  GoTemment  amounted 
to  1182,100.16. 

WISCONSIN,aWestem  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1848 ;  ares,  56,040  square  milea ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  deoeonial  census 
(1880),  1,815,497;  capital,  Madison. 

CtoTernmenl— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William 
D.  Hoard,  ^publican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  W,  Ryland ;  Secratarv  of  State,  Ernst  G. 
Timme ;  Treasurer,  Henry  B,  Harshaw ;  Attor- 
ney-General, Charles  E.  Estabrook ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools,  Josse  B.  Thayer ;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Atley  Peterson;  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, Philip  Cheek,  Jr.;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Orsamus  Cole:  Associate 
Justices,  Harlow  S,  Orton,  John  B.  Cassoday, 
William  P.  Lyon,  and  David  Taylor. 

Flnuoes. — Owing  to  large  special  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year,  thera 
ms  not  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  session  to  meet  thoseappropri- 
ations  and  the  current  expenses.  The  Treasnrer 
therefore  refused  to  pay  the  special  appropria- 
tions until  the  semi-aiinuat  payment  of  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  taxes  in  August  pro- 
Tided  tne  treaaury  with  funds.  On  Oct.  1  there 
was  a  balance  of  f271,642.63  in  the  general  fund, 
against  $304,130.09  in  October,  188a  No  general 
SSate  tax  was  levied  on  property  during  the  year, 
except  the  one-mtU  tax  for  educational  purposes. 
The  revenue  for  general  purposes  was  derived 
chiefiy  from  taxation  of  railroad,  telegraph,  uid 
telephone  companies, 

I^iBlattre  SesaiOB. — The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  7,  and 
adjonmed  on  April  19.  Two  acts  designed  to 
secure  a  secret  ballot  at  elections  was  passed. 
The  first  applies  to  cities  havii^  50,000  Inhabit- 
ants or  more,  which  at  present  mcludes  Milwan- 
kee  only.  It  requires  that  everr  such  city  shall 
provide  each  voting  precinct  witn  two  rooms  ad- 
joining each  other,  one  of  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  inspectors'  and  voting  room,  and  the  other 
08  the  ticket  room. 

All  windows  shall  be  so  Boreoned  as  to  prevent  any 
person  outside  from  lookinf;  into  the  interior  of  odt 
ticket  room.  £very  voting  room  shall  b«  pfovldfa 
with  a  swingeing  window,  which  may  be  used  by  th* 
ohalleufiers  in  challeogioff  persona  oftbrinjr  to  vote, 
nod  ahalt  aho  be  providea  with  a  hall  or  pnsMfre  war, 
into  which  voten  may  enter  through  a  door  thnn  the 
ticket  room  to  oast  tnelr  votes ;  suoh  hall  or  naange 
way  may  be  provided  with  such  bsrriors  or  nifinp  sa 


may  be  deented  neoewuy  to  proUet  the  hkspecbxt 
ftom  annoyance  and  the  voter  Irom  molestation  while 
he  is  votiog.  In  the  ticket  room  shall  be  kept  a  t^da 
or  tables  having  oomparbDents  convcoienrly  ami^ed, 
BO  that  the  voter  after  eoterisg  the  ticket  room  may 
be  enahled  conveniently  to  select  Ida  ballot.  Upon 
■oofa  table  shall  be  dcniosited  and  kept  ticketa  which 
may  be  raepared  Tor  tne  use  of  voters  by  any  political 
party.  £aoh  voter  when  in  aud  ticket  room  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  select  from  the  ballots  kept  there  such  as 
he  may  wish.  Only  one  voter  sha]!  be  allowed  in  the 
voting  room  at  Uie  same  time.  All  voters  ahall  be  ad- 
mitted Nngly  through  a  door  leaditqt  from  tiie  exte- 
rior of  the  building  into  the  ^ckot  nx«n,  and  alidl 

Sss  thenoe  throng  a  door  into  the  voting  room,  and 
enco^fter  voting,  shall  pass  by  a  door  to  the  oat- 
ride.  The  door  last  mentioned  sbail  have  a  g<n>g  or 
boll  in  sueh  a  manner  tliat  such  gong  or  bell  will 
sound  by  opening  said  door,  ao  that  the  policeman  at 
or  near  the  entrance  to  tho  ticket  room  and  the  voUn 
in  the  ticket  room  may  know  that  a  voter  bas  left  the 
votiiu  room.  No  crowd  or  orowda  of  perscMis  shall  be 
pennKted  to  oc^ect  or  remain  within  one  bondred  feet 
of  the  voting  room  or  ticket  room  during  the  holding 
of  any  elocCion  in  any  auob  (»ty. 

All  interference  of  any  kind  with  a  voter  in 
either  of  these  rooms  is  forbidden.  All  ballots 
must  be  printed  upon  white  paper  of  a  stated 
quality  and  of  a  size  fixed  by  this  act  The  sec- 
ond act,  known  as  the  Cooper  law,  applies  to  all 
elections  occurring  outside  of  the  aoore-named 
citiee  and  the  counties  to  which  they  belong,  ex- 
cept elections  for  town  and  village  officers.  All 
ballota  for  such  elections  shall  Im  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  county  clerk  at  tne  expense  of 
the  county,  except  that,  in  municipal  electitHis, 
the  expense  shall  be  bom  by  the  dty.  Candi- 
dates shall  be  nominated  by  nomination  papers, 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  with  the 
county  cleric  The  nomination  papers  of  candi- 
dates nominated  by  a  party  convention  or  cau- 
cus i^all  be  signed  by  the  preudoit  and  secre- 
tary of  BOoh  oonvention  or  oaocns.  The  nomina- 
tion pepers  of  any  otbercandidate  shall  be  signed, 
if  he  is  to  be  voted  for  throughout  the  State,  by 
1,000  voters;  if  in  a  district  smaller  than  the 
State,  by  at  least  one  voter  for  every  fanndred 
who  voted  at  the  preceding  election  m  the  dis- 
trict in  which  th4  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for, 
bat  in  no  oase  shall  the  signatures  be  fewer  than 
50.  The  connty  clerk  shdl  print  the  names  of 
all  candidates  on  each  general  ballot,  arranging 
them  under  the  names  of  the  respective  offices  to 
be  filled,  except  that  the  presidential  electors  of 
each  party  may  be  placed  in  separate  groups. 
Blank  spaces  shall  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  list 
of  candidates  for  each  office.  On  the  back  at 
every  ballot  shall  be  printed  "official  ballot  for," 
followed  br  the  designation  of  the  pdlinir  place 
for  which  tne  ballot  is  prepared  and  tbe  date  of 
the  election.  All  ballots  shall  be  printed  with 
black  ink  upon  white  paper  of  a  designated  size 
and  quality.  Each  polling  place  slull  be  pro- 
vided at  public  expense  with  at  least  one  voting 
shelf  or  compartment  for  every  60  voteze  in  the 
district,  in  which  voters  may  mai^  their  biUlots 
soreened  from  observation,  and  a  guard  rail  shall 
be  so  constructed  that  only  persoM  within  gndi 
rail  can  approach  within  flve  feet  of  the  ballot 
boxes,  or  the  shelves,  or  compartments. 

Before  deliverinjr  any  ballot  to  an  elector,  tbe  two 
ballot  clerks  shall  write  th«r  names  or  initials  on  the 
baA  of  the  ballot  InuDSdiatoly  nodv  the  priuted  b»- 
diwwmMifc 
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On  reodpt  ot  hU  ballot  the  elector  »hill  forthvith 
retire  alone  to  one  of  the  bootha  or  compartmeQta  and 
shall  prepare  his  ballot  by  ntorking  a  eroes  after  the 
name  of  the  penon  or  persons  for  whom  he  iateods 
to  vote. 

AoT  elector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  or  oapj  anj 
nnomiual  sample  ballot  vhich  be  may  choose  to  mark 
or  to  bare  bad  marked  in  advance  of  entering  the 
polling  place  or  booth  to  assint  hira  in  marking  the 
offlnaluUlot,  but  such  nnoffidal  sample  ballot  shall 
be  printed  on  paper  of  a  different  oolor  and  quality 
from  the  oflldal  ballotii.  After  preparing  his  oallot, 
the  elector  shall  fold  it  so  that  tbe  face  of  the  ballot 
viU  be  conoeated,  and  so  that  the  printed  indorse- 
ment and  the  signatores  or  initials  ot  the  ballot  clerks 
thereon  may  be  seen.  He  shall  then  vote  forthwith ; 
provided,  however^  that  any  elector  who  desires  to 
vote  for  an  entiie  group  may  mark  a  eroM  aa  above 
described  against  the  political  derignation  of  sttch 

Soup  and  shall  then  be  deemed  to  have  voted  for  all 
0  persona  named  in  such  group,  whose  name  shall 
not  nave  been  erased.  Not  more  than  one  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  one  shelf  or  com- 
jMutment  at  one  time ;  and  no  peraon  shall  remain  in 
or  oooupy  a  shelf  or  oomparunent  longer  than  Ave 
minutes,  provided  the  other  sbelvM  or  oompartmenta 
are  occupied.  No  ballot  which  has  not  tbe  names  or 
initials  of  the  ballot  clerks  shall  be  received  or  count- 
ed. No  person  shall  solicit  votes  for  any  candidate 
or  party  or  do  any  elcotioneoring  whatever  on  eleotioo 
day  within  any  polling  place,  or  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  any  periling  pUoe.  No  perwn  ahall  remove 
taj  ballot  from  any  polling  place  befbrc  the  dosing 
of  the  polk.  No  person  slull  chow  his  ballot  after  U 
ia  marked  to  any  pentOQ  In  aocli  a  w^'  as  to  reveal 
the  ooQtents  theraw. 

A  new  local-option  lav  proTides  that,  on  pe- 
tition of  10  per  cent,  of  tne  voters,  an  election 
nukj  be  held  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  on  tbe 
first  Tuesday  of  April  In  anv  vear  to  dptermine 
whether  liquor  licenses  shaU  be  granted.  The 
result  of  such  election  shall  be  in  force  nntil 
changed  by  a  subsequent  election.  An  act  for 
the  relief  of  indigent  Union  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  their  indigent  wives,  widows,  and  children, 
requires  tiiat  in  each  county  an  annual  tax  of 
not  less  than  one  fifth,  and  not  over  two  fifths 
of  a  mill  shall  be  levied,  and  directs  that  the 
proceeds  shdt  be  distributed  by  a  county  relief 
commission  appointed  by  the  county  jud^e. 

The  constitutional  amendment  making  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  point  of 
service  ex  officio  Chief  Justice,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Le^slatnre  of  1887,  again 
adopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  its  submis- 
^on  to  the  people  at  the  April  electi<Hi.  Two 
other  constitutional  amendments  were  proposed 
for  the  first  time,  one  forbidding  the  passage  of 
special  laws  to  incorporate  cities,  the  other 
providing  that  the  compensation,  duties,  and 
mode  of  election  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Consti- 
tution now  fixes  the  salary  of  this  officer,  and 
directs  that  he  shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 
Other  acta  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Chanting  the  day  fbr  meeting  of  presidential  elect- 
ors from  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  Janaary  next  following  their  election. 

Appropriating  {15,000  as  a  contingent  taud  to  be 
set  apart  and  urad  in  emerccencies  to  prevent  or  sup- 
press Auade  cholera,  sinall-pox,  and  other  contagious 
diseasea. 

Appropriatiog  tS|000  fbr  the  pnrdiaae  and  eqmp- 
ment  <tf  a  permanent  oamp  ttii  the  State  mlllna  In 
Juneau  County. 


Authorising  a  compilation  of  the  public  statutes  of 
the  State  by  Berryman  and  Sanborn. 

Authorizing  the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains 
by  village  autnorities. 

Autboriziiig  sdiool  boards  to  purchase  Uuted  States 
fliijni  for  the  ncbools. 

7o  prevent  penxma  unlawflilly  wearing  the  <w«igt^4a 
of  the  Loyal  Lu^on. 

Begulaung  tne  ptooeedore  for  tbe  disduiiEe  ttf  fai- 
Bolvent  doWors  who  havo  made  a  volnntaiy  saidgii- 
ment 

Authorising  the  Oovenior  to  designate  and  set 
apart  one  day  in  the  year  to  be  observed  as  "  Arbor 

Prohibiting  the  manufiBcture  and  sale  of  any  sub- 
stance or  compound  as  being  pure  butter  or  cheese 
which  is  not  auoh. 

Creating  the  ofBce  of  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 

Providing  that  wogea  ahall  bo  paid  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly, unless  there  la  a  written  contract  to  the  oon- 
trary. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  any  person  who  keeps  or 
ia  in  any  way  interested  in  or  connected  with  any 
boose  or  phtce  used  for  baiting  or  lighting  any  bird  or 


providing  a  general  law  for  tbe  incorporation  and 
government  of  cities. 

Authorizing  the  formation  of  sbc  new  companies  at 
infantry,  to  form  a  part  of  the  National  Guard. 

Providing  that  any  person  who  shall  perform  any 
aervicea  In  cutting,  telung,  hauling,  running,  driving, 
tatting,  bonning,  cribbing,  towing,  sawing,  peeling, 
or  manufltctnrlng  into  lumber  any  or  timber 
shall  have  a  lien  upon  auch  lumber  for  the  amount 
due  tor  sudi  services. 

Bevinng  and  amending  the  t^me  laws. 

Providing  that  tbe  registration  law  shall  apply  to 
the  annnaT  munidpal  and  judicial  elections  In  all 
places  wliere  rq^tration  is  now  required  at  general 
elections. 

Regulating  buildiiur  and  loan  association.^. 
To  autiionze  the  formation  of  druggist  mutual  in- 
surance oompanied. 

The  Bennett  School  Law.— The  chief  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  which  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  tbe  State  during  tbe  year, 
are  as  follow : 

Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  be- 
tween tne  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  annu- 
alljr  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  day  school  tor  a 
period  not  less  than  twelve  weeks ;  provided  that  any 
such  child  shall  be  excused  Irom  attendance  on  its 
being  shown  that  the  person  so  neglecting  is  not  able 
to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  that  instruction  has 
otherwise  been  given  for  a  like  period  in  the  element- 
ary branches  oommonly  taught  in  the  public  aoboolB. 
No  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  soliool  under  this 
tot  unless  there  shall  l£  taught  therein,  as  part  of  the 
elementary  education  of  children,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  United  States  history  in  tlie  Englbh 
laQRTUUie.  No  child  tmder  thirteen  yearn  of  age  shall 
be  employed  or  allowed  to  work  by  any  person,  oom- 
pany,  firm,  or  corporation  at  labor  or  service  in  anr 
shop,  factory,  mine,  store,  place  of  manufacture,  busi- 
ness, or  amusement,  except  that  the  judse  of  the 
county  court  may  grant  a  permit  for  any  child  over 
ten  years  to  be  so  employea,  on  proof  that  such  child 
can  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  that  its. 
I«n)iits  are  needy  and  its  labor  is  necessary  fi>r  the 
support  of  the  family. 

This  act  had  no  sooner  been  passed  tban  it 
was  vigoronslr  attacked  by  the  foreign  elements 
of  the  population,  especially  by  the  German 
Lutherans  and  the  Catholics.  It  was  denounced 
as  an  attempt  to  control  the  parochial  schools, 
and  also  as  an  infringement  of  private  rights. 
The  Catholic  bishqp  isnied  a  manifesto  in  which 
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he  deelared  tbat  **lt  Interfered  vith  the  rights 
of  the  Chnroh  and  of  parents."  All  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  new  law,  except  those  re^jutrlng 
teaching  in  the  English  language,  have  in  su^ 
stance  been  the  law  of  the  State  for  years. 

Charities. — On  Dec  31  the  nuizil>er  of  insane 
patients  at  the  State  Hospital  was  495,  at  the 
florthom  State  Hospital  627,  and  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Hospital  2^.  There  was  paid  out 
the  State  to  county  asylums  for  the  year  ending 
Sept  80  the  sum  of  9149,889.6<^  under  the  law 
giving  State  aid  to  such  asylums,  at  the  rate  of 
11.50  per  week  for  each  inmate.  On  Dec  81  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  contained  184  pupils, 
and  the  School  for  tho  Blind  81. 

PrlsflDS.— At  the  State  Prison,  on  Dec.  81, 
there  were  521  convicts,  16  of  whom  were  women. 
The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  contained  on  that 
date  474  boys,  and  the  State  Public  School  cared 
for  256  children. 

Farm  Products.— The  following  figures  for 
1888  were  published  this  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
State:  Yield  of  wheat.  9,786,983  bushels;  com, 
29,058,857  bushels ;  oats,  41,733,682  bushels ;  bar- 
ley, 10,503,448  bushels;  rye,  4,049,784  bushels ; 
potatoes,  11,492,108  bushels.  There  were  grown 
1,184,227  bushels  of  root  crops,  189,145  bushels 
of  cranberries,  and  1,103,699  bushels  of  apples. 
There  were  1,667.364  pounds  of  flax  harvested, 
and  261,525  pounds  of  hops.  The  total  yield 
of  tobacco  was  14,293,865  pounds.  The  butter 
product  of  the  Stale  was  31,619,926  pouuds,  and 
the  cheese  86,688,472  pounds. 

Polltleal.  —  A  State  election  was  held  on 
April  2,  tor  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Justice  J.  B.  Casso- 
day.  In  response  to  a  call  signed  by  the  State 
omcials  and  by  many  lawyers.  Justice  Cassoday 
became  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  no  party 
nomination  being  made,  he  received  substantiaUV 
the  entire  vote  oast.  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment making  the  oldest  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  pomt  of  service  ex  officio  Chief  Justice, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  this  time, 
was  adopted  with  but  few  dissenting  votes. 

WYOMING,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
oi^fanized  in  1868;  area,  97,890  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880X  20,789;  capital  Cheyenne 

OoTerament— The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year :  Gfovemor,  Thomas 
Moonlight,  succeeded  by  Francis  B.  Warren ; 
Secretary,  Samuel  D.  Shannon,  succeeded  by 
John  W.  Meldrum ;  Treasurer,  Luke  Voorhees ; 
Auditor,  Mortimer  X.  Qrant ;  Attomey-Oeneral, 
Hugo  Donzelmnn ;  Superintoidentof  Bduoation, 
John  Slaughter;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sumvme 
Court,  William  L.  Maginnis,  succeeded  by  Willis 
Van  Devanter;  Associate  Justices,  Samuel  T. 
Com  and  M.  C.  Sanfley. 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1, 1886,  there  was  a  cash 
balance  of  $81,176.45  in  the  treasury,  and  no 
outstanding  obligations.  Since  that  time  several 
public  buildings  have  been  constructed,  or  are 
now  in  course  of  constmction,  in  payment  for 
which  issues  of  Territorial  bonds  have  been  au- 
thorized amounting  to  $820,000.  This  amount 
of  bonds  WHS  outstanding  on  Oct.  1,  when  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  $47,762.76. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1889 
was  approximately  $81,431,495.  There  were  as- 


sessed 6.8((8^  a6reB  of  agricultural  land,  valued 
at  $5,866,174;  town  lots,  valued  at  $4,022,005; 
railroads,  valued  at  $6,062,597;  682,583  neat  cat- 
tle, valued  at  $7,014,661;  61,779  hones,  valued 
at  $2,887,869;  and  469,991  sheep,  valued  at 
$749,557. 

Edneatlon.— The  census  of  1880  reports  less 
ilUteraof  in  Wyoming  than  in  any  other  State 
or  Temtorr  in  the  Union.  Eduoition  is  com- 
pulsory, and  a  high  standard  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools  has  been  maintained.  Then 
were  266  teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  universicy,  convent,  church,  and  private 
schools,  during  the  last  school  year,  at  an  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  $58.71.  The  increase  in 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  1888 
over  1887  was  1^. 

Insane  Asylnm.— An  asylum  for  the  sup- 
port and  care  of  the  insane  was  provided  for  vj 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1886,  and  by  appro- 
priations of  over  $60,000  a  building  has  been 
erected  at  Evonston,  Lintah  County.  In  April, 
1889,  the  hospital  was  opened ;  in  October,  the 
institution  had  between  15  and  20  inmates. 

Penitentiary. — A  Penitentiary  is  in  process 
of  constmction  at  Bawlins.  au  appropriation  fA 
$80,000  therefor  having  been  made  oy  the  last 
Legislature.  The  prisoners  are  at  present  con- 
fined almost  entirely  at  the  State  prison  in  Joliet, 
lU.  On  SepL  25  tnere  were  80  at  this  institu- 
tion, 1  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  2  insane  prisoners  at 
Jacksonville,  III.,  and  7  juvenile  delinquents  at 
the  ReformatoiT  at  Golden,  CoL 

Indians. — ^The  Shoshone  Indian  reservation, 
1,620,000  acres,  is  in  Fremont  County,  and  is  the 
only  one  within  the  TOTritoiy;  There  are  at  this 
agency  841  Sboshones,  and  978  Arapahoes.  They 
retain  their  tribal  lelatioosr  bat  are  peaceiddy 
disposed. 

Oonstttntional  GonTentlon.— The  desire  <A 
the  people  of  the  Territory  for  Statehood  has  been 
increasing  during  the  past  few  years.  The  tenth 
Le^lative  Assembly,  in  Febnury,  1888,  memo- 
rialized Congress  on  this  snbject,and  inMay,  1889, 
a  majority  of  the  counties,  through  their  commis- 
sioners, requested  Qov.  Warren,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Secretary,  to  apportion 
the  delegates,  and  to  do  such  other  things  as 
would  M  necessary  for  convening  a  constitu- 
tional oonventicHL  An  apportionment  was  made 
on  June  8, 1889,  and  a  proclamation  issued  des- 
ignating tho  second  Monday  in  July,  1889,  for 
an  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention at  Cheyenne,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  At  this  election  65  del^atee  were 
chosen,  the  majority  being  Republicans.  They 
aesemUed  at  Cheyenne,  and  were  in  session  from 
Sept  8  to  Sept  80,  inclusive.  The  result  of  thdr 
labor  is  embodied  in  a  Constitution  and  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  and  to  Congress.  The  main 
features  of  the  Constitution  are  as  follow : 

The  rights  of  dtSzens  of  the  State  of  Wjondng  to 
vote  aDOuold  office  shall  not  be  dmied  or  kbridgod  on 
soconnt  of  sex.  Both  male  and  female  dtiisns  of  this 
State  ahBll  equkOy  ei^oy  all  civil,  political,  and  rellg- 
ioDB  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Ic^lative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  ScnaU 
and  House  of  Bepresentativfls  whlcb  shall  be 
nated  "  The  LeglUatnre  of  the  Btate  of  Wyoaung." 

Senators  BhulT  be  elected  for  four  yean  and  B«prft- 
Hentatives  for  two  veara. 

Each  ooontjr  shall  liave  at  least  one  Senator  uid  «m 
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Bepreientatlve  1  bat  at  no  time  ahall  the  mim'ber  of 
the  mem  bets  or  the  House  of  BepreeenUtlTCB  be  less 
Uum  twice  nor  greater  thao  three  umes  the  Dumber  of 
mem  ben  of  the  Bcoate. 

Mo  sesdoD  01  the  Le^lative  Assembly  aAer  the 
firat,  which  may  bo  sixtj'  dajs,  shall  exceed  forty 
days.  After  the  first  session  the  oonipooaatioD  of  tlw 
members  of  the  Le^alature  shall  be  as  provided 
bf  law  ;  DO  Litgialaturo  ahall  fix  its  own  oompanait' 
tion. 

The  sessIoDs  shall  be  biennial,  beginninf;  on  the  sec- 
ond Tueedav  of  Januarr  next  alter  the  scnoral  eleo- 
tioii.  Looal  and  special  l^palatios  is  pro] 

The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  paaa  any 
law  autbwiring  the  State,  or  any  oonnty  in  tne  State, 
to  contract  anj  debt  or  obligation  in  the  oonatmotion 
of  any  railroad,  or  give  or  loan  its  oraiUt  to  or  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  a  railroad. 

The  (rffense  of  solicitation  of  bribery  by  members 
of  the  Legislature  is  defined  and  forbidden. 

Tlie  exeoutive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor, 
who  ahall  hold  his  office  for  Ibor  years  and  until  his 
nwoesBor  is  elected  and  duly  qualifled.  Be  shall  have 
the  pardoning  power  and  a  veto  power.  He  may  veto 
separate  items  of  any  appropriation  bill. 

There  shall  be  chosen  bv  the  people,  for  four  yean, 
a  Socretrsry  of  State,  Auditor.  Treasurer,  and  euper- 
intendent  of  Public  Instrucuon,  who  shall  have  at- 
tained the  Sfce  of  twenty-five  years  respectively. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall  bo  vested  in  a 
Senate, uttingas  a  court  of  impeachment,  in  asnpreme 
oooit,  disbict  oontts,  josttcee  of  the  peace,  oonita  of 
artNtration,  and  such  courts  as  the  Legislature  may,  by 
general  law,  establish  for  inoctfporated  dties  or  incor- 
porated towns. 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction 
in  ffvo  tfommto  and  taandarnvM  as  to  all  State  officers, 
and  in  kab4ua  eorjmt^  and  shall  have  general  appellate 
jurisdiction,  «oextenuve  with  the  State,  In  both  dvil 
and  criminal  causes^  and  a  general  snperintoadinff 
control  ovor  all  Infenor  courts  under  anch  rnlea  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  It  ahall 
consist  of  three  justices  who  shall  be  elected  by  tiie 

analified  electors  of  the  State  at  a  general  State  elee- 
on;  and  thrir  term  of  office  ahall  be  dfthtyeata.  ^nio 
deric  of  tile  Siqveme  Coiut  shall  be  appimted  the 
judses. 

All  electiooa  shall  be  bv  balloC.  The  Ij^islatnie 
shall  provide  by  law  that  toe  names  of  all  candidates 
for  the  same  office,  to  be  voted  for  at  any  electim, 
ahall  be  pKnted  on  the  same  ballot,  at  public  eipense, 
and  on  election  d^  be  delivered  to  the  voters  within 
the  polling  place  by  awora  publio  officnala,  and  aaify 
mob  ballots  so  delivered  shall  be  received  and 
ooQBted.  All  voters  shall  be  guaranteed  absolute 
privooy  tn  the  preparation  of  their  ballota.  and  the 
aeoreov  of  the  ballot  shall  be  mode  oompaUoiy.  A 
anitabla  reoiatration  law  ahall  be  enacted.  Gmaial 
electiona  shall  be  held  <m  the  first  Uonday  in  Novam- 
ber  of  each  even  year. 

The  L^tialature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment . 
and  maintenance  of  a  complete  and  uniform  system  of 
publio  insbnotion,  embradng  tret  elementary  schools, 
a  university  with  such  technical  and  professional  de- 
partments as  the  publio  good  may  require  and  the 
means  of  the  State  allow,  and  such  other  ioatitotloiu 
as  may  be  neoeesoiy.  In  none  of  the  puUlc  acbods 
to  estabtinhed  and  maintained  shall  distinction  or 
discrimination  be  made  on  account  of  sex,  race,  or 
oolor.  Neftber  the  Legislature  nor  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  prescribe 
tist-booki  to  bo  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  es- 
taUiahment  of  the  Dnlverd^  of  Wyoadiu'  ia  oon* 
flimad,  and  slid  Institiititai,  with  its  sareru  dapart- 


mrats,  ia  declared  to  be  the  Vnivenilgr  of  the  State 

of  Wyoming. 

The  Ijegislature  shall  have  no  power  to  chance  or 
to  locate  the  seat  of  govercmcQt,  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Insane  Asylum,  or  State  Penitentiary,  but  may. 


ively,  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  and  a 
majority  of  all  votes  upon  said  question  cast  at  eaid 
election  shall  l>e  necessary  to  determine  the  location 
thereof;  but  for  said  period  of  ten  years,  and  until 
the  same  are  permanentiy  located,  the  location  of  the 
aeat  of  gnverament  and  said  institutions  shdl  be  as 
follows :  The  seat  of  government  at  the  of  Chey- 
enne, in  the  county  of  Laramie ;  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  the  ci^  of  Laramie,  in  the  coun^  of  Albany ; 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  the  town  of  Evanston,  in  the 
coontpr  of  Uintah  :  the  Penitentiary  at  the  city  of 
Bawlms,  in  the  oounty  of  Carbon.  The  Lefrislaturo 
shall  not  locate  any  other  public  institutions  except 
under  general  laws,  and  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  waters  of  all  natural  stnxuns,  apnnga,  lakes,  or 
other  oolleetion  of  still  water,  within  the  boondariea 
of  the  State  ore  benbj  dedarod  to  be  the  pnpei^  of 
the  State.  ' 

There  ihalt  be  a  State  eninDeer  and  aimerintend- 
ents  for  each  of  the  fbur  water  divtuona  uto  which 
the  State  afaoll  be  divided. 

There  shall  be  an  Inspector  of  lOnos  and  a  State 
Geolofp^t. 

Tbwe  ahall  bo  no  consolidation  or  oomUnation  of 
oorpmiatioiia  of  any  kinds  whatever  to  [wevNit  conme- 
tition. 

Mo  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sutea,  or  who 
has  not  declared  his  intentions  to  become  such,  shall 
bo  employed  upon  or  In  oonncction  with  any  State, 
county,  or  municipal  works  or  employment. 

!For  State  revenue,  there  shall  bo  levied  annually  a 
tax  not  to  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  as* 
seased  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  State,  except 
for  the  support  of  State  eanoatlonal  and  charitable 
Institutions,  the  psyment  of  the  State  debt,  and  the 
intftrest  thereon. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  shall  not,  in  any  manner, 
create  any  indebtedness  exceeding  one  per  centum  on 
the  assessed  ralue  of  the  taxable  property  in  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  lost  geneni  assossment  fin* 
taxation  ^ccdloe,  except  to  supfoeas  insurrection 
or  tn  provide  for  the  public  defense. 

The  State  shall  not  ennige  in  any  work  of  internal 
improvement  unices  authorized  by  a  two-third  vote  of 
the  people. 

Eight  hours*  work  shall  constitute  a  lawful  day*B 
work  in  all  mines,  and  on  all  State  and  municipal 
works. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  paaeed 
by  a  two-third  vote  of  each  Hoiue  of  the  Lqj^uatura, 
and  receive  a  maj(Mity  voce  of  the  people  at  the  next 

general  election. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  submission  of 
this  instrument  to  the  people  for  ratification  on 
the  first  Tnesdsy  of  November,  1889.  At  that 
time  a  special  election  was  held  throngfaoat  the 
Territoiy,  at  which  8,195  votes  were  cast,  6,273 
beinff  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  and  1.93ft 
against  it  A  mpj  at  the  Ccmstltatioii,  tocher 
witii  a  oertifleate  of  this  Tote^  was  then  for- 
warded to  the  PrMident  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 
was  also  duly  laid  before  Congreasi  vith  ft  re- 
quett  for  admianon. 
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ZANZIBAR,  a  sultanate  on  the  eastern  coast 
ot  Africa.  The  reigning  Sultan  is  Khalifa  ben 
Said,  bom  in  1858,  who  succeeded  his  brother  on 
March  87,  1888.  (For  area  and  population  see 
"Annual  Crclopaadia"  for  1888.)  By  a  treaty 
made  in  1887  the  administration  and  the  ooUe&* 
tion  of  duties  on  the  coast  from  Kipini  to  Vanga 
was  transferred  to  the  English  East  African 
Company,  and  by  the  treaty  of  April  38, 1888,  the 
Sultan  delegated  to  the  Germui  East  African 
Company  the  administration  and  collection  of 
revenue  on  the  mainland  from  Vanga  southward 
to  the  limit  of  his  territory  at  the  Bovnma  river. 
The  United  States  consul  reported  in  1884  that 
the  imports  for  the  preceding  year  had  amounted 
to  $6,100,000,  and  the  exports  to  liOOO.OOO.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cloves,  gum  copal, 
caoutchouc,  skins,  red  pepper,  and  sesame.  The 
transit  trade  in  ivory  was  formerly  about  $1,500,- 
000  per  annum.  In  1888,  besides  14?  vessels  of 
war,  47  English,  17  French,  5  German,  and  8 
Belsian  steamers  called  at  Zanzibar. 

The  Arab  Revolt— The  chiefs  of  villages  and 
Arab  traders,  on  seein^p  that  the  Germans  meant 
to  deprive  them  of  their  privileges  and  means  of 
livelinood,  incited  the  entire  black  population  to 
take  up  arms  to  oast  the  German  company  from 
aH  the  stations  on  the  mainland.  In  this  obiect 
they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  British  Indian 
merchants.  The  German  officials  retreated  from 
all  the  coast  stations  except  Bagamoyo  and  D ar- 
es-Salara,  and  German  gtinboats  shelled  the  towns 
and  every  human  habi^tion  that  was  within 
range  of  the  guos.  The  German  and  English 
blockade  did  not  hinder  the  importation,  1a^:ely 
by  German  and  English  mercbants,  of  arras  for 
the  rebels,  who  were  well  supplied  with  Snider 
and  Mauser  rifles  and  oartridges.  The  East  Af- 
rican Company  not  only  refused  to  pay  to  the 
Sultan  the  stipulated  amount,  but  injured  his 

Srestige,  and  at  the  same  time  added  to  its  own 
ifflomtiea,  wiUihcdding  the  saluies  of  the 
Sultan's  oiBcials.  The  natives  under  the  half- 
breed  Bushiri  attacked  the  block-house  at  Baga- 
moyo in  which  the  company's  officials  had  taken 
refuge  and  on  Jan.  12, 1889,  the  German  missions 
at  riigu,  near  Oar-es^alam,  retaking  about  100 
slaves  that  had  been  captured  by  the  German 
blockading  vessels,  killing  four  missionaries,  and 
making  captives  of  three.  As  the  price  of  their 
release  they  demanded  the  compl^  evaooation 
of  the  coast  and  the  return  to  thetiaiutquoanU, 
but  through  the  intervention  of  French  mission- 
aries they  were  exchanged  for  the  Arab  slavers 
taken  on  the  captured  dhows  and  a  money  rui- 
som.  Out  of  hundreds  of  vessels  overhauled  by 
the  blockading  fleet,  only  three  had  slaves  aboard. 
Dar-es-Salam  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
Araba,  and  bnraed  either  by  tnem  or  by  sheila 
from  the  gunboats.  The  freed  slaves  in  chai;^ 
of  the  Protestant  mission,  150  in  number,  were 
captured,  while  the  missionaries  escaped  in  a 
bc»t  to  the"M8we."  While  the  German  ships 
were  bombarding  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar, 
and  the  British  ships  patrolling  the  northern 
coast  where  there  is  no  slave  trade,  the  Arab 


traders  had  no  difficulty  in  exporting  slaves  from 
Pemba  island  to  Muscat  and  from  the  Portugnese 
coast  to  Madagascar.  The  Britiah  seized  a 
French  vessel,  and  by  way  of  reparation  dis- 
missed the  officer  responsible  for  the  act,  but 
thev  captured  no  slavers  nor  contraband  arms. 

The  Wissmuin  Expedition.— The  German 
Reichstag,  on  Jan.  28,  granted  2,000,000'  marks 
for  re-establishing  German  power  in  eastern  Af- 
rica. The  "bill  for  the  protection  of  German 
interests  and  the  combating  of  the  slave  trade  " 
sanctioned  what  was  calud  a  supplementary 
land  blockade.  The  Government  proposed  to 
plaoe  the  military  measures  and  the  political  di- 
rection in  the  hands  of  an  imperial  commission- 
er, and  selected  Capt  Wissmann,  the  explorer,  for 
this  service.  He  recruited  a  force  in  Egypt  of 
Soudanese  blacks,  and  engaged  60  Germans, 
among  the  hundreds  that  volanteered,  aa  officers 
of  the  expecDtion.  There  were  only  20  Germans 
remaining  on  the  mainland,  in  two  fortified 
houses  well  covered  by  the  ^ns  of  the  two 
vessels  anchored  at  B^;amoyoand  Dar-es-Salam. 
Bushiri,  with  from  6,<XK)  to  6,000  men,  held  en- 
trenched poeitions  jwt  beyond  the  range  of  the 
cannon.  The  Arabs,  who  had  mridied  them- 
selves by  captures  of  slaves  and  Ivory  had  nnmer- 
ous  skirmifuies  with  the  Germans,  but  ventured 
only  once  to  assail  the  forts,  even  at  night,  for 
fear  of  the  mines.  The  Germans  sent  hmding 
parties  against  them,  one  of  which,  on  March  3, 
recaptur^  two  Krupp  guns.  The  blockade  in 
March  was  extended  to  the  islands  of  Pemba  and 
Zanzibar,  stopping  the  traffic  in  arms  that  was 
the  main  source  of  profit  to  tiie  European  mer- 
chants. The  English  fleet,  the  chief  duty  of 
which  was  to  observe  the  Qermana,  was  stren^h- 
ened  before  the  arrival  of  Wissmann.  Admiral 
Deinhard  interdicted  the  importation  of  provis- 
ions, injuring  by  this  measure  the  Indian  traders 
and  colonists  rather  than  the  hostile  Arabs  and 
Suaheli  Marines  made  fonm  on  dicve  and 
burned  several  villages.  On  March  28  the  town 
of  Saadani  was  bombarded,  and  on  March  27  a 
detachment  of  230  seamen  landed  at  Kondachi 
and  burned  the  place.  The  Sultan  probably 
assisted  with  money  the  revolt  of  Busniri  and 
other  (^efs  against  the  Germans,  but  had  no 
part  in  a  plot  that  was  discovered  in  April  among 
nis  Arab  soldiery  to  massacre  all  Europeaus  in 
Zanzibar. 

Capt.  Wissmann  arrived  in  Zanribar  on  March 
81,  and  on  April  5  raised  the  German  oonuner- 
cial  flag  at  Bagamoyo  in  place  of  the  companr's 
ensign.  Besi(»s  the  Soudanese  that  he  brought, 
with  their  families,  from  Cairo,  he  enlisted  So- 
malis  at  Aden  and  Zulus  at  the  Cape  On  his 
arrival,  while  building  forts  at  Bagamoyo  and 
Dar-es-Salam,  Capt.  Wissmann  made  a  tnioe  of 
two  weeks  with  Bushiri,  on  the  pretext  of  treat- 
ing for  peace.  When  his  fbrces,  numbering 
about  600,  had  all  arrived  he  marched  upon 
Bushiri's  camp  on  May  8,  assisted  by  232  Ger- 
man sailors.  The  Arabs  were  routed,  and  their 
camp  was  captured  and  destroyed.  Two  German 
officers  were  killed,  and  several  wore  wounded. 
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Of  the  black  soldiers  40  were  killed.  Although 
Boshiri's  force  was  inferior  to  Wisunann's,  num- 
bering i^nt  600,  the  fighting  was  serere.  The 
Arabe  were  surprised,  but  stood  their  ground  for 
four  hours  in  the  face  of  a  continuous  flre  of 
artillery  and  infantry,  and  still  contested  the 
fort  after  the  Qermans  had  entered  with  fixed 
bayonets  through  the  breaches  in  the  palisades, 
succumbing  at  last  to  superiority  of  numbers 
and  arms.  The  number  of  the  killed  on  the 
Arab  side  was  more  than  100.  The  rebels  es- 
caped under  cover  of  the  tall  grass  in  the  direc- 
tion 6f  the  Kingani  river.  The  garrison  at  Dar- 
es-Salam  drove  away  Soliman-Mn-Sef  and  his 
followers.  A  price  was  put  on  the  head  of 
Bushiri,  and  his  chief  supporter  was  caught  and 
hanged.  Several  Valis  treated  for  peace.  Bushiri 
wandered  from  village  to  village,  eluding  the 
attempts  of  the  Germans  to  capture  him,  but 
net  snoceoding  in  his  endeavors  to  induce  the 
tribes  to  take  up  arraa  On  June  7  the  GeAnans 
bombarded  Saadani,  a  force  of  more  than  1,000 
men  were  landed,  and  the  Arabs  retreated  into 
the  interior.  The  town  was  burned,  with  aiarge 
amount  ofproperty  belonging  to  Indian  mer- 
chants. \Pingi  was  burned  likewise.  C^pt. 
Wissmann  then  endeavored  to  make  pea«e  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Pangani,  bat  they  misinter- 
preted the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Saadani 
as  an  indication  of  weakness.  On  Jidy  8  the 
town  was  bombarded  and  occupied,  and  two 
days  later  Tanga  was  bombarded.  The  German 
commissary  did  not  attempt  to  restore  German 
authority  at  Lindi  and  the  other  places  south  of 
the  Kingani,  bat  merely  to  clear  the  coast  oppo- 
site Zanzibar,  and  thence  open  the  caravan 
routes  to  Unyamwezi.  The  English  authorities 
were  asked  to  encourage  the  return  of  the  In- 
dian merchants  who  had  returned  to  Bombay 
to  await  better  times.  Several  ivory  caravans 
came  down  to  the  coast  after  the  first  successes 
of  the  Germans,  bnt  soon  the  insurants  again 
blocked  the  road  to  Mpwapwa,  which  was  at- 
tacked by  Bushiri,  who  had  collected  a  new 
army,  chiefly  among  the  Mafite.  the  warlike 
Zulus  of  the  lake  region  and  Zanzibar  coast. 
A  body  of  military  police  was  organized,  which 
scoured  the  country  oetween  Dar-es-Salam  and 
Bagamoyo,  and  early  in  September  took  pos- 
session of  Konduchi  for  the  second  time,  and 
destroyed  every  dwelling.  Capt  Wissmann 
traversed  the  coast  region  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  deposing  Talis,  confiscat- 
ing the  property  of  rebels,  manumitting  their 
slaves,  and  hanging  slave  dealers.  At  Pagani, 
Tanga,  and  Saadani,  there  was  severe  fighting, 
in  order  to  escort  the  Wanyarawezi,  of  whom 
there  were  thousands  at  mgamoyo,  back  to 
their  homes,  and  to  open  the  route  into  the  in- 
terior, Wissmann  set  out.  in  September,  with  800 
of  his  own  |)eople,  besides  90  Kuropeana.  The 
WanjTunwezi  m  the  caravan  numbered  1,300. 
Arriving  at  Mpwapwa,  he  built  a  stone  fort 
with  two  bastions,  in  which  he  left  100  men  and 
provisions  for  four  months.  He  also  sent  stores 
to  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  Emin  Pasha,  who  were 
twenty  days'  journey  away  when  he  left  for  the 
coast  on  Oct  80.  On  Oct  21  Baron  von  Graven- 
renthfWho  had  been  left  in  command  at  the  cMst, 
advancing  from  Dar-es-Salam  by  wa;r'  of  Madi- 
mola,  at  Yombo  outflanked  and  surprised  Bush- 


iri, who,  with  6,000  Maflti,  had  been  devastat- 
ing Usaramo.  While  the  Germans  seized  and 
burned  Bnshiri's  camp,  their  own  reserves  and 
baggage  train  ware  attacked.  The  Mafltis  made 
three  charges,  which  were  repelled  with  heavy 
losses.  The  German  force  lost  7  men.  The 
Mafiti,  who  left  200  dead  on  the  field,  were 
scattered,  and  were  pursued  by  the  patrols  and 
the  people  eretrwhere,  and  eA,  least  400  more 
were  killed.  In  Dunda  and  Kingani  Capt. 
Bichelmann  gained  slight  successes.  This  'Vic- 
tory had  a  great  moral  effect.  Hen  of  wealth 
and  influence  hastened  to  declare  their  alle- 
giance. In  a  few  days  nothing  was  seen  of  rebels 
between  Bagamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salam  for  a  ^s- 
tanoe  of  four  days'  journey  inland. 

The  blockade  ended  on  Oct  1.  The  Germans  still 
prohibited  the  importation  and  sale  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and,  at  their  request,  the  Enriish 
for  a  few  weeks  continued  the  interdict  on  their 
part  of  the  coast.  The  Sultan  gave  permission 
to  the  Germans  and  English  to  search  all  Arab 
dhows  found  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Zanzibar. 
He  also  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  all 
slaves  brought  into  his  territories  after  Nov.  1, 
1889,  should  be  free.  The  Germans,  on  obuin- 
ing  this  decree,  neglected  to  keep  their  promise 
to  repeal  the  interdict  on  the  traffic  in  munitions, 
though  afterward  Capt.  Wissmann  concluded  to 
allow  the  sale  of  arms  and  powder,  in  limited 
ooantities,  to  persons  of  approved  loyalty,  for 
tneir  protection  against  slave-raiders.  The  Ger- 
man company  proposed  to  pay  in  future  for  the 
£arm  of  the  customs  a  rent  of  |60,000  a  year, 
which  was  the  amount  that  had  been  clewed 
during  the  flret  year  of  their  administration. 
The  Sultan  objected  strongly  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, because  in  times,  of  peace  he  had  recei^ 
f 360.000  on  the  average  from  the  German  part 
of  the  coast 

Bushiri,  deserted  by  his  follot^rs,  was  at  last 
captured  by  a  native  tribe  and  handed  over  to 
the  Germans.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  declared  guilty  of  cutting  off  the  bands  of 
natives  in  the  service  of  the  Germans  and  of 
other  barbarities ;  and  slso  of  murdering  Niel- 
sen, the  agent  of  the  East  African  Company,  at 
Mpwapwa,  in  July.  On  Dec.  15  he  was  hanged 
at  Fanrani. 

The  British  East  Af^tean  Companr.— The 
English  company  that  was  founded  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  exploiting  the  concessions  obtained  nora 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  compensation  for  those 
granted  to  Germans  had  tne  advantage  of 
abundant  capital.  The  charter  was  obtained  in 
September,  1888.  During  the  first  year  a  haiiwr 
was  constructed  at  Mombassa,  and  roads  were 
bnilt  to  Mbungo  and  Malindi.  The  English 
adojpted  a  policy  of  liberality  and  conciliation 
that  was  the  opposite  of  the  policy  that  bad 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  natives  towwd 
the  Germans,  and  even  in  the  blockade  were 
careful  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  Arabs 
that  the  British  were  their  friends.  George  S. 
Mackenzie,  administrator  of  the  company,  ar- 
rived in  Zanzibar  in  October,  1688,  with  seven- 
teen white  assistants.  On  Imding  at  Mombassa 
he  purchased  the  support  of  Hbruki,  the  most 
powerful  chief  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  chiefs  and  slave 
owners  by  forbidding  missionaries  to  interfere 
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irith  the  institaUon  of  slavery.  The  mission- 
aries have  been  accustomed  to  harbor  and  pro- 
tect runaway  slaves.  Their  chief  object  has 
been  to  rescue  people  from  slavery,  and  in  this 
Ihey  have  been  protected  usually  by  the  British 
autnorities.  When  the  agent  of  the  East  Af- 
rican Company  came,  the  chiefs  complained 
that  many  hundreds  of  escaped  slaves  were 
harisored  in  the  missions.  The  company  com- 
pensated thur  owners,  paving  $30,000,  one  fifth 
of  which  was  contributed  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  issued  an  edict  forbidding  mis- 
sionaries in  the  future  to  shelter  or  protect  refu- 
gee slaves  or  otherwise  interfere  with  native 
costoms.  The  company  established  coooanut 
plantations  and  instituted  experiments  with  to- 
bacco and  ptbw  plants.  The  region  assigned 
to  the  English  Is  more  healthful  than  the  Oer^ 
man  part  of  the  coast,  and  not  less  productive. 

The  Laun  Qoestton.— The  Anglo-Frendi 
agreement  of  1886,  to  which  tiermanpr  gave  her 
Mhesion  in  1886,  recognizes  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  the 
Anglo-Oerman  agreement  of  1886  defines  the 
limits  of  his  dominion  and  delimits  the  respect- 
ive spheres  of  influence  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  The  river  Umba,  sometimes  called  the 
Wanga,  from  a  village  near  its  bank,  was  fixed 
as  the  boundary  between  the  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. North  of  this  line,  extended  in  a  specified 
course  to  the  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  the 
English  were  understood  to  have  a  free  hand, 
and  sonUi  of  it  the  Germans.  The  coast  line 
lumded  over  to  English  administration  ended  at 
the  Tana  river,  north  of  which  Dr.  JQhlke  had 
esttU}li8hed  relations  with  some  of  the  tribes  by 
virtue  of  which  territorial  rights  have  been  as- 
serted by  Germans  over  a  part  of  the  Somali 
coast  Immediately  touching  the  northern  limit 
of  British  administration  the  brothers  Denhardt, 
soon  after  the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, took  part  in  a  revolution  by  which  a 
new  Sultan  was  placed  over  the  territorv  of 
Vitu,  which  has  an  area  of  100  square  miles.  The 
Sultan  acknowledged  the  protection  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Oerman  Vitu  Company  was 
formed  in  1887  to  establish  German  interests  in 
this  r^on.  The  company  couid  not  expect  to 
acquire  eanly  the  trade  of  the  sultanate,  for  the 
trade  of  this  entire  ooast  had  been  devel<»>ed 
hj  British  Indiana  and  was  entirely  in  their 
hands.  The  seaport  giving  access  to  Vitu  is  on 
the  island  of  Lamu  beiongmg  to  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  The  English  claimed  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  handed  over  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  East  African  Com- 
pany. The  Germans  disputed  this,  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  cede 
the  idand  to  them,  and  made  a  settlement 

When  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  leader  of  the  German 
Emin  Pasha  relief  expedition,  arrived  in  Zanzi- 
bar, he  was  not  permitted  to  land  a  large  part 
of  his  munitions,  owing  to  the  objections  of  the 
Engli^  He  had  intended  to  debark  at  Lama, 
but  the  master  of  the  Indian  steamer  that  he 
had  chartered,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
British  naval  authorities  in  those  waters,  refused 
to  stop  at  that  point  Capt  Wissraann  would  not 
allow  Dr.  Peters  to  set  out  from  Bagamoyo.  He 
pretended  to  have  abandoned  the  expedition, 
and  steamed  in  the  direction  of  Mozambique, 


bni  changed  his  oourse  when  oat  at  sea,  and 
landed  with  his  officers  and  100  ^malis  at  Siim- 
bi  in  Kwyhoo  Bay,  north  of  Lamu  and  just  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  British  blockade.  The 
indispensable  articles  for  the  expedition  were 
landed  here  with  difficulty,  and  then  the  steamer 
with  the  trade  wares  still  on  board  was  sent  to 
unload  at  Lamu.  Admiral  Fremaotle,  com- 
mander of  the  British  blockading  forces,  seized 
the  Keera  "  as  a  prize  when  she  put  into  Luno, 
and  took  her  to  ^nzibar,  where  the  prize  court 
in  August  directed  her  to  be  returned  to  her 
owners.  Peters  marched  up  the  north  bank  of 
Tana  river,  establishing  German  stations  as  he 
went.  On  learning  this  the  British  East  Afri- 
can Company  sent  a  jMuty  to  raise  the  British 
fla^  ahead  of  him.  fie  had  difficulty  with  the 
natives,  and  in  November  was  reported  killed, 
but  was  said  at  a  later  date  to  have  advanced  in 
safety  to  Mount  Kenia. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  English  and  German 
governments,  a  Belgian  diplomatist.  Baron  Lam- 
bermont,  acted  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  re- 
garding the  administration  of  the  customs  at 
Lamu.  He  decided  in  Jnlv  that  the  English 
claim  was  the  older  and  valid  one.  The  Sultan 
then  oonfinned  the  concession  of  the  island  and 
port,  and  turned  over  to  English  administration 
the  other  four  northern  ports  belonging  to  Zan- 
zibar, viz.,  £ismayu,  Brava,  Ma^dosho,  and 
Warsheikh.  The  German  Government  declared 
a  protec^rate  over  North  Vituland,  that  is,  over 
the  coast  region  aatax  m  Kism»n.  The  fiiu<- 
lish  made  treaties  with  native  tribes  between  the 
Tana  and  the  Jnba,  but  the  German  Govern- 
ment, although  before  it  had  refused  a  Sekvit' 
brief,  determined  to  uphold  the  older  treaties 
made  in  1886  with  Dr.  JQhlke,  who  was  murdered 
bytheSomslisintbesameyear.  The  German  Vitu 
Company  raideavored  to  obtain  a  commercial 
footing  in  Lamu  by  advancing  money  to  tmden 
at  lower  rates  than  the  Indian  bankets  had 
been  accustomed  to  chan:e,  and  in  this  compe- 
tition was  outbid  by  the  flnglish  company,  which 
offered  to  lend  at  half  the  interest  charged  bv 
the  German  agent,  Karl  Tfippen.  The  Britiso 
rule  was  welcome  not  only  to  the  Indian  mer- 
chants, but  to  the  Vali  uid  the  principal  natives. 
The  principal  harbor  of  the  new  German  aoqii- 
aition  in  South  S<Hnalil«nd  is  at  the  month  ot 
the  river  Vubushi  in  1°  of  sonth  latitude  where 
a  station  was  founded  in  1886  called  Hohenzol- 
lem  harbor.  The  coast  line  is  160  miles.  Tbb 
Vitu  Company  in  December  was  araalgam^ed 
with  the  German  South  African  Company. 

ZITHEB,  OB  CITfiABA,  a  musical,  stringed 
Instrument  It  has  a  flat  and  shallow  resonance 
box,  resembling  a  trapezium  with  the  top  trun- 
cated. It  has  a  sound-bole  and  a  finger-board 
with  frets,  and  the  strings  are  fastened  to  pocs 
at  the  top  of  the  instrument  and  pass  under  the 
lower  rim  at  the  other  end.  The  old  high  zither 
of  Germany  had  ei^ht  strings;  the  tenor,  ten 
strings.  Until  withm  fifty  years  the  instmment 
intrtMuced  from  Austria  and  Bavaria,  with  tbe 
improvements  made  by  the  peasuit  Johann  Petx- 
mayer — who  afterward  manufactured  th«n  at 
Munich — had,  commonly,  twelve  accompaniment 
and  base  strings,  and  three  for  the  flngei^board. 
Within  twelve  years  zithers  have  been  made  with 
from  forty  to  forty-six  strings— triple,  contra, 
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ami  degie — and  have  a  patent  head  attachment. 
Modern  variants  of  the  zither  are  the  Schlag- 
zither,  and  Streichzither,  or  the  philomel^  and 
Tielle.  In  one  instmment  the  strings  are  in- 
tonated by  the  fingers,  with  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  on  the  chanterelle  strings,  protected 
br  an  open  ring  of  silver  or  gold,  and  in  the 
ouier  the  strings  are  sounded  m  a  bow,  as  viols 
are,  with  a  small  wooden  foot  plaoed  under  the 
head  for  steadiness  and  support.  The  philo- 
mei&  has  no  gut-strings. 

Musio  for  the  zither  is  written  in  two  clefs. 
The  zither  has  usually  four  string  on  the  finger- 
board, for  which  the  violin  clef  is  used,  and  the 
base  clef  is  used  for  the  others.  The  two  A 
strings  of  the  finger-board  strings  are  made  of 
steel,  the  D  string  of  brass  wire,  and  the  Gt  string 
is  overspon  with  nlver  wire.  A  C  string  is  brass, 
covered  with  copper  wire.  Some  of  the  accom- 
paniment strings  are  of  gut ;  others  are  overspon 
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with  copper  and  silver,  to  assist  the  eye.  The 
two  A  strings  are  attuned  in  unison,  and  are 
used  to  play  double  notes  and  chords.  The  oth- 
er strinj^  are  tuned  in  fifths  and  fourths.  The 
G  string  can  be  played  chromatically  from  the 
O  below  the  stafl:  to  the  C  of  third  space.  The 
D  string  can  be  played  chromatically  from  the 
D  below  the  stafl  to  G  above.  The  A  string  from 
A  of  second  space  to  the  second  D  above  the 
staff,  with  the  exception  of  E  flat  and  A  flat, 
major.  One  can  play  in  all  keys,  as  even^  chord 
is  located  so  that  it  can  be  taken  with  the  same 
fingering.  Both  thumbs  are  used  in  playing  the 
zither,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers. 
The  fourth  flncer  is  rarely  used.  The  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  are  used  on  the  frets ; 
and  the  third  of  the  right  hand  on  the  base  and 
accompaniment  strings.  The  melody  strings  are 
touched  1^  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  as  the 
full  sound  can  not  be  produced  by  the  left  alona 
The  back  of  the  resonance  box  of  the  zither  is 
flat,  and  is  made  of  maple,  sycamore,  or  pear 
wood  ;  the  level  sounding-board  is  of  deal. 

It  is  the  most  ancient  of  musical  instruments, 
and  the  ancestral  idea  to  which  all  variations 
may  be  traced.  That  it  was  known  to  most  of 
the  world  is  shown  by  the  names  it  has  borne. 
Cognate  with  zither  or  citharai — by  either  of 
which  names  it  is  known,  in  deference  to  its  Ba- 
varian popularity  or  its  antiquity — is  the  kithara 
of  the  Greeks;  the  Latin  paalterium;  Italian 
chitarra,  or  eitara  dulcimeloa;  Spanish  salierio 
dukimele  ;  Caucasian  and  Turkish  aantir  and 
kanoon ;  Hebraic  pacUterion ;  Syriac  asor  or 
athor  and  paanterin ;  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
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"tenstrin^of  Ciithah";  Anglo-Saxon  erudhat 
erotedar;  Welsh  cneth;  Irish  eruith  and  elari- 
aeaeh ;  African  teze ;  Russian  ^tasli ;  Arabian 
eantir-cymbah ;  Magyar  elavietmbali ;  Moorish 
knitra  ;  Burmese  mun  ;  Hindostanee  Bhavym  or 
ckmiiarra  ;  Parsee  sitar  ;  Dutch  eytar ;  Ger- 
man tiihw;  early  English  fftttem  or  guitar ; 
modem  E^^yptian  g^tasrah  earbarvah  ;  If ubian 
kisaar  or  kmnor ;  Finnish  JcanteU;  Chinese 
aan-heen  or  yang^nn;  Ji^Mwese  aatnaien;  and 
in  Syriae  it  is  also  alluded  to  generically  as  Kns, 
meaning  an  article  of  luxury.  It  has  been  clas- 
sified, fuso,  in  the  tamboura  and  trigon  families, 
as  mirmim  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  gen- 
eric term,  and  kithara  by  the  Greeks.  This 
habit  of  ancient  writers  gives  one  a  merely  spec- 
ulative idea  of  any  stringed  instrument  to  which 
they  referred.  The  oldest  of  the  various  sculpt- 
ures, bas-reliefs,  and  paintings  found  in  East- 
em  tombs  and  the  most  ancient  writings  tend 
to  confirm  the  idea  that  it  was  even  more  of  a 
custom  then  than  now  to  classify  musical  instrut- 
ments.  It  is  also  as  true  that  m>m  the  earliest 
record  of  ths  existence  of  stringed  instruments 
most  of  their  variations,  from  the  most  primitive 
to  the  highest  types,  were  known  at  one  and  the 
same  time  were  all  zithers  or  cithars,  and  that 
citbara,  harp,  lyre,  lute,  and  guitar  were  used  as 
relative  terms.  In  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  tomb  of  Ra^ 
meses  III,  dating  from  1300  B.  c,  and  the  tomb 
of  Osmandyas,  near  Thebes,  of  2000  b.  c,  re- 
mains have  been  found  showing  numerous 
strings,  and  the  sackbut  was  found  under  the 
ashes  of  Heroulaneum.  Sanskrit  mentions  a  bow 
that  may  have  been  either  a  zither  or  a  harp ; 
the  Scandinavian  Skalds  say  that  Odin  played  on 
the  nikarr;  the  Kibelnngenlied  tells  of  Volker 
nsing  the  bow  as  well  as  a  sword.  The  mana- 
sori^  saved  from  the  monastery  of  St  Blasius,  in 
the  Black  F<met,  show  some  drawings  of  square 
and  round  and  Pandean-pipe-shaped  frames 
ci^ed  citole,  nablum,  and  psalteriura.  These 
mannscripts  describe  the  fithele  of  Germany  of 
the  ninth  century  as  having  no  bridge,  and  the 
neck  not  extending  beyond  the  sounding  box.  and 
call  the  rota  of  the  trigon  family  a  cithara  Teu- 
tonica.  The  rota  was  also  called  a  crudh,  and  the 
Irish  emit,  or  harp,  of  Galway  is  inscribed  "  Ego 
sum  regina  eitharum,"  and  was  played  with 
pointed  finger-nails  for  plectmm,  suggesting 
those  of  the  scholar  of  China,  where  no  slave  and 
onlv  the  scholar  ma^  play  the  cithara.  From  the 
eignth  century  the  citnara  was  alwa^  glossed  by 
"  Crot"  Apoilus  and  Servius  describe  the  zither 
in  describing  the  lyre.  Early  Greek  writers 
usually  mention  the  kithara,  until  Lucian  de- 
scribes the  lyreas"homed  like  thestag."  When 
they  did  use  the  word  lyre,  "  cithara "  or 
"  phorminx "  was  added  explanatorily.  The 
lyre  was  but  an  adaptation  of  the  testudo,  sinew, 
chellys,  and  curved  nom  tuboe  of  the  savage. 

Mere  speech,  as  a  means  of  expression,  still  re- 
mains but  R  Babylonic  confusion,  leading  to 
misunderstanding.  As  music  is  but  the  revela- 
tion of  the  innermost  heart  and  tmest  character 
of  mankind,  and  is  most  universally  understood, 
so  the  zither  and  its  variations  suggest  persua- 
sively and  logically  the  development  of  methods 
in  the  expression  of  tme  feeling,  and  each  mod- 
ification an  advancement  in  perception  and  cul- 
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tiration.  It  is  impossible  to  know,  as  yet,  wheth- 
er the  first  aspirations  of  men  were  of  martial,  re- 
ligious, or  pastoral  spirit^  or  whether  the  primi- 
tive zither  was  the  bow  of  war  touched  to  the  joy- 
ful song  of  Tietory,  or  twanged  as  a  monochord 
in  religious  invocation  or  poetic  thought.  The 
monosyllabic  peoples  once  knew  all  the  arts  of 
civilisation.  Only  a  musical  truth  could  attest 
that  a  tone  would  be  the  result  of  euch  use  of 
one  string  or  sounded  shell  or  reed.  A  further 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tension  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  fingers  would  naturally  suggest  other 
notes  from  one  string  and  lead  to  otner  strings 
and  complexity.  The  tetrachord  followed,  and 
has  been  attributed  to  Thoth,  Nareda,  Fohi,  and, 
by  Homer,  to  Hermes.  The  fourth  tone  is  said 
by  Macrobius  to  have  been  added  by  the  Muses 
to  represent  the  seasons.  Diodorus  credits  the 
fifth  to  Orpheus,  the  sixth  to  Linus,  and  the 
Iwptaehord  to  Thamyras.  Terpander  of  An- 
tino,  who  was  the  pnpil  of  Lams,  about  646  b.  c, 
was  a  scientific  experimenter  who  first  used  the 
octachord,  then  omitted  the  eighth  and  lued  the 
Phrvgian  system.  Pythagoras  of  Samoa,  was  the 
mathematical  author  of  the  octoohordum,  assert- 
ing the  tetrad,  or  number  four,  to  be  a  perfect 
eombination,  comprehending  all  proportjona 
The  octachord  continued  through  Pindar's  time, 
and  Suidas  says  that  Timotheus  of  Miletus  in- 
vented the  eleventh  tone  duringthe  time  of  Sap- 
pho, Anacreon,  and  Pericles,  wnen  the  barbiton 
and  magadis  were  known  to  have  been  in  use. 
The  nuwtdis  and  sackbut  of  Daniel  have  been 
said  to  navQ  been  zithen.  In  the  ninety-seoond 
Psalm  David  speaks  of  the  psaltery,  the  instru- 
ment of  ten  strings,  like  the  tenor  zither,  and 
adds  "a  harp  with  solemn  sound."  Blsewhere 
he  speaks  of  "  prophesying  on  t^e  harp,"  prov- 
ing nis  artistic  appreciation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tender  color  and  charm  of  the  zither 
harp  and  the  deeper  tone  of  the  larger  harp, 
shaped  like  an  ear  and  dedicated  to  the  ear  of 
Apollo.  The  smaller  harp  was  the  more  porta- 
ble instrument,  and  was  rested  upon  the  Shem- 
inith  of  the  temple,  or  upon  the  knees  of  the 
Phrygians  or  Greeks,  and  may  have  been  the  in- 
strument carried  by  the  PelaagoL  Notation  ee- 
taUishes  the  similarity  between  the  kissarof  the 


Nubian  and  the  cithara  or  lyre  of  the  Assvrias. 
Assyrian  sBulptuie  gives  it  tassels  like  the  narp ; 
and  bas-relief  from  the  Tigris  and  the  mounus 
of  Nimrod  resemble  the  alta  or  zither  botp  of 
to-day  in  contour.  The  O-reeks  reserved  the 
zither  for  feminine  use,  and  the  later  lyre  became 
the  instrument  to  accompany  male  voices. 

Sopbocles's  remark  r^arding  the  origin  of  the 
trigon  readily  sn^ests  the  difference  in  the 
musical  methods  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phiygiana.  Modifications  were  made,  aban- 
doned, and  revived,  as  caltivatioa  chose  or  re- 
jected the  pentatonic  or  diatonic  systems.  The 
srace-loving  and  refined  Greeks  were  dominated 
by  the  intellect  Their  decline  rejected  again 
the  seldom-mentioned  kinjrra,  and  the  nobler 
diatonic  methods  of  Pythagoras  and  the  enhar- 
monio  ganploce  to  the  chmmatic  scale  of  Aris- 
toxenes.  The  more  oonserrative  people  retained 
the  pentatonic.  Traces  of  the  Phrygian  influ- 
ence, mentioned  in  the  tenth  book  of  StnUm,  re- 
main in  the  augmented  thirds  of  Scotch  music, 
and  it  was  chwscteristic  of  the  Mazathan  Az- 
tecs and  the  Peruvians.  The  old  Persian  rebec 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Streichzither,  uid  the 
manuscripts  of  St.  Blazius  show  the  principle  of 
transition  in  the  horizontal  plank  and  upright 
post  in  the  trigon  fomlly,  from  the  zitner  to 
the  greater  harp.  The  was  but  a  modiflea- 
t  ion  of  the  zither,  as  the  bguga  chitarrone  was  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  patent  head  which  is  the 
latest  edition  to  the  present  zither,  while  that 
still  retains  the  adjuncts  of  bow  and  plectra, 
from  which  have  been  developed  the  lute,  viol, 
and  darichordum,  including  the  product  at  lBt« 
complex  civilization — the  pianoforte,  whose  high- 
est type,  the  grand  piano,  shows  preference;  as 
against  the  upright,  of  the  horizontal  trapezium 
of  the  most  ancient  of  early  days — the  family 
citharum. 

The  first  writers  for  the  zither  were  the  Ambs 
in  Persia,  in  entablature.  Modem  composer? 
are  Umlauf,  of  Vienna,  Gnusman,  of  Fnuikfort, 
and  Hart  and  Son,  of  London.  Zither  dubs 
have  been  formed  in  recent  years,  since  the  re- 
vived popularity  of  the  instrument,  the  Arion 
zither,  manufactured  by  Scfaunda,  of  Buda 
Festh,  being  the  choice  of  most  players. 
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A  complete  index  to  the  preceding  twelve  vdlumes  is  isstted  separately. 


Abdomen,  the,  ziif,  T63. 
Abell,  Anunh  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  ASl. 
Aberration,  constant  of,  xiU,  M. 
AbMDtee,  ziU,  1. 
Al>7sdiila,ziU,S;ziT,l. 
Acropolis  St  Adiens,  disooveties  In, 
xiii,  2S. 

Adsm,  John  J.,  sketoh,  m,  ASI. 
Addingtw,  Lord,  sketdi,  jdr,  t54. 
Aden,  xiv,  898. 
AdTontifltB,  xiii,  6 ;  xir,  8. 
Aljrhsnlfttjui,  liii,  6,  489 ;  ziv,  6. 
Africa,  southern,  map  of,  ziii,  128 ; 

central,  map  of,  ^t,  849. 
Agoev,  C.  K.,  sketoh,  zUl,  «S1. 
Accede,  liii,  7. 

Agricultural  distinotioiu,  liv,  788. 
Agrioultuie,  United  Stslea 

ment  of,  estftUkbed,  xiU,  284 ; 

xiT,  817. 
Alabama,  zlU,  8 ;  ziv,  6. 
Alasiu,  boundary  of,  xIt,  868. 
Ail>er7,  James,  sketoh,  ^v,  664. 
Akott,  Amos  Bronson,  sketoh  and 

portrut,  idii,  10. 
Aioott,  Louisa  Maj,  sketoh  and 

pottrait,  zUi,  11. 
Alexander,  E.  B.,  skebih,  ziii,  881. 
Alexandre,  F.,  sketch,  xtv,  816. 
Algeria,  ajU,  8U ;  xiv,  848. 
Allen,  Uon^Io,  sketch,  xir,  616. 
Alien,  J.  B.,  nominated,  ziii,  888. 
Allen,  Nathan,  sketdi,  riv,  616. 
Alllanoe,  Chorobman's,  idr,  18. 
AUingfauD,  W.,  sketoh,  xlv,  654. 
AUlbose,  8.  Aoatin,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  616. 
Alloys,  xiii,  S27 ;  xIt,  648. 
Aluminum,  xiii,  524 ;  zlv,  540. 
American  Conference,  Internation- 
al, xiv,  440, 
Americanists,  Conffnu  of,  xiv,  IS. 
Amari,  Uiohele,  sketch,  ziv,  6M. 
Amsden,  C.  H.,  nominated,  xiii, 

694. 

Anffstiietics,  nii,  768. 
Anarohbts,  trial  rf,  ziv,  77. 
Andnwa,  A.  F.,  nomiiiated,  z^ 
Sil. 

AivlieanCtaiindiea,dii,lS;  ziT,9. 


Annonkoff,  Qen.,  rill,  7. 
AnnistoQ,  ziii,  168. 
Anti-Poverty  Sodrty,  ziii,  80. 
Anttaeptka,  ziii,  768. 
Aati-SoeiaUst  law,  xiH,  S70;  the 

moTvment,  768. 
Ansengmber,  L.,  akefadif^T,  6M. 
Apatite,  ziv,  15. 
Apez  section,  xiii,  566. 
Appantna,  cliem^sal,  xiii,  148. 
Appro^latiwu,  congressional,  ^t, 

881. 

Aimb  revolt,  xiv,  880. 
Arbitration,  intemati<mal,  ziii,  884; 

between  Costa  ffioa  and  inoa> 

rairua,  618. 
Arbor  Day,  ziii,  609. 
Arohncdogy,  xiii,  SI ;  xiv,  17. 
AicfaUah^  poweiB  aty  xUi,  14. 
Antio  disooveiy,  xiv,  866. 
Argentine  Bepablio,  xiii,  84 ;  zlv, 

89. 

Arizona,  xtii,  87;  xiv,  81. 

Arkansas,  xiii,  89 ;  ziv,  88. 

Armenian  agitation,  the,  xiU,  769. 

Anns,  William,  sketoh,  xiv,  617. 

Amason,  John,  sketch,  nU,  669. 

Arnold,  liatthew,  sketi^  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  41. 

Areenio,  xiii,  144. 

Aitenon  wells,  ziv,  848,  466. 

Arthur  Kffl  Bridge,  xiU,  888. 

Art.  Bee  Fm  Abts. 

Arts,  ohecnistry  of  the,  xiii,  148. 

Ashbnmer,  C.  A,  skotchf  zlv,  617. 

Asia,  oentrol,  rdlway  in,  zUl,  7. 

Asmara,  captured,  ziv,  8. 

Associations  for  the  Advancement 
of  Bdenoe,  xiii,  48 ;  xiv,  86. 

Asteroids,  xiii,  60 ;  nv,  46. 

Astronomjool  progress  and  discov- 
ery, ziii,  46 ;  ziv,  41. 

Atchinoff,  N.,  at  Sogallo,  ziv,  28. 

Athens,  excavations  in,  xiv,  80. 

Atlanta,  new  State-Hooae  in,  dv, 
866,866. 

AUanUo,  hydrogiqthy     ijH,  68. 

AtOB^  we^ta,  zBl,  148 ;  ziv,  181. 

AtwOQd,  David,  sketeh,  zlv,  617. 
Angler,  finUle,  sketcb,  zlv,  666. 


Australasia,  xul,  51.  ' 
Australia,  1^60;  nqdorationaln, 

xiv,  866. 
Anstria-Rnngaiy,  ziii,  97 ;  zlv,  7. 
AveriU,        T.,  sketeh,  ziv,  617. 
Ayres,  B.  B.,  sketch,  ziii,  621. 

Babbitt,  B.  T.,  sketoh,  ziv,  617. 
Babylonian  documents,  ziii,  80. 
Babylonian  EzploraUon  Aind,  xiii, 
88. 

Baoon,  John  W.,  sketch,  ziii,  621. 

Bacteriology,  xiii,  768. 

Baden,  Prince  Ludwig  Wilhelm, 

sketch,  xiii,  669. 
BagaUy,  Sir  B.,  sketeh,  xlU,  660. 
Bahama  Islands,  ziii,  889. 
Baker,  Alfred,  sketch,  ziv,  817. 
Baker,  Peter  C,  sketdi,  zlv,  617. 
Baker,  W.  E.,  Bketd^  821. 
Baking-powders,  zlv,  182. 
Balance  of  power,  xiii,  72. 
Boldissero,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 
Bold-Knobbers,  xw,  665 ;  xiv,  667. 
Baldwin,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiU,  622. 
Ballet,  the,  ziii,  581 ;  xiv,  579. 
Ball,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Ballot-boz  forgery,  xiv,  674. 
Ballot  reform,  ziv,  686. 
Baltic  provinces,  zUl,  727 ;  xiv,  761. 
Banks,  national,  xiii,  786. 
BaptisiB,  ^  74 ;  xiv,  66. 
Barfaadoea,  xiU,  889;  xiv,  408. 
Barbey  d'AnrevUly,  J.  A.,  aktfoh, 

xiv,  666. 

Barbour,  Oliver  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Barcelona  exhibition,  xiii,  748. 
Bargash,  Ben  Bald,  sketch, 
660. 

Barlow,  S.  L.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Barnard,  D.  P.,  sketoh,  xiii,  6S2. 
Barnard,  Frederick  A.  P.,  sketch 

and  portrait,  jdv,  78. 
Bamea,  A.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Bacnaa,  Demas,  sketoh,  xiii,  622. 
Bunom,  W.  H.,  sketch,  ziv,  618. 
Barron,  Bamnel,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Bartlett,  Sidney,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Bartaoh,  Karl  F.,  aketeh,  ziii,  660. 
Baxttdot,  ICqor,  ziii,  286  <f 
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Baae,  Lyman  E.,  aketob,  xIt,  616. 
Bottyo,  Col.  B.,  killed,  :dii,  4M. 
Basaine,  Fran^dB  Acldll*,  iketoh 

*  and  portmit,  ziU,  80. 
Beale,  Joseph,  sketch,  jdt,  618. 
Beard,  OlurleB,  sketoh,  xiU,  660. 
Beard,  Henry,  sketdi,  &t,  618. 
Becbnanaland,  zir,  106. 
Beds,  folding,  ziii,  SI. 
Beoobf  M^or,  xiii,  2. 
Beecher,  W.  H.,  sketob,  ziv,  61B. 
Beggan,  ziii,  164. 
Belden,  Darid,  sketch,  xiii,  63S. 
Beldam,  adii,  84 ;  ziv,  IS. 
Bellew,  F.  H.  T.,  sketch,  ziii,  628. 
Bellovft  Bulroad,  sdied,  ziii,  IIS.' 
Benares,  bridge  at,  ziii,  899. 
BeDfidiotine  monks,  xUi,  288. 
BeniZetnoaT,  rebeliion     ziii,  674. 
Bennett  BOhool  lav,  the,  ziv,  887. 
Berber  tribea,  revoU     zIU,  676. 
Bergiigne,  Abel,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Bergfa,  Heniy,  sketob,  ^  6S8. 
Bermuda,  ziii,  889. 
Beseels,  Emil,  sketch,  ziii,  628. 
Bethesda,  Pool  of,  xiii,  81. 
Betting,  ziii,  87. 
Berier  troubles,  xiii,  666. 
B^que,  xiii,  89. 

Bible  Christians,  ziii,  646 ;  zir,  666. 
Bible  societies,  xiii,  92 ;  xiv,  78. 
Biddle,  W.  M.,  sketch,  ziv,  618. 
Heriy,  W.  B.,  nondnated,  zEU,  268. 
Kgelov,  O.  £.,  nKsnlnated,  ziii, 
687. 

fiildwood.  Sir  George,  ziii,  7. 
Bilge,  Henry  W.,  sketch,  ziii,  628. 
BinmDghiun,  ziu,  169. 
Bishop  of  I^nooln,  trial  <it„  xir,  11. 
Kaht^WashingtonL,  akotoh,  ziv, 
619. 

BUobford,  Lord,  sketch,  ziv,  666. 
Blaok  death,  ziii,  811. 
Black  nunintaln  ezpedltton,  id^, 
486. 

Bhune,  James  O.,  sketoh  and  por- 
trait, ziv,  601. 

Blair  edoeational  UU,  the,  ziu,  284. 

Blanohard,  E.  Laman,  sketob,  xiv, 
666. 

BUnn,  Christian,  sketch,  xtr,  619. 
Bliss,  D.  Willard,  sketoh,  ziv,  619. 
Bliss,  Isaac  0.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  Philemon,  sket(di,  xiv,  618. 
Blizzsrd  of  Manfa,  1888,  vitii  mna- 

tratioQ,  ziii,  602. 
Blunt,  Asa  P.,  sketoh,  ziv,  619. 
Boats,  house,  xiii,  tl9,etteq. ;  ool- 

lapsabte,  98 ;  submarine,  798. 
Bobbett,  Albert,  sketch,  xill,  628. 
Bodley,  Baohel L.,  sketch,  zill,  624. 
Bogart,  WilUam  Henry,  sketoh, 

xiii,  624. 
Bo(^,  Cluules  Btuart,  sketob,  ziii, 

624. 

Bohemia,  ziv,  61. 


Bolivia,  ziii,  96 ;  ziv,  79,  explora- 
tion in,  ziv,  856. 
Bombay,  views  in,  ziv,  426, 487. 
Book  rfibe  Dead,  xiii,  81. 
Books.  Bee  LirnuTUBi. 
Booth,  Jamea  C,  akefadi,  xiii,  884. 
Booth,  Mary  L.,  sketeh,  idv,  619. 
Borneo,  xiii,  97 ;  BtWsIl,  ziv,  898, 
Bosnia,  xiv,  64. 

Botkin,  J.  !>.,  nominated,  xiii,  461. 
Bottesini,  Giovanni,  sketob,  xiv, 
6116. 

Boulanger,  election  of,  xiv,  B88 ; 

messnras  against  him,  8S5; 

flight  and  trial,  887. 
Boulangism,  xiii,  847. 
Bonndwy  of  Metherlands,  zUi,  87. 
Bomitiea,  xiU,  478. 
Bonm  anwndment,  Uie,  ziii,  716. 
Bonvflrie,  K  P.,  sketoh,  :dv,  666. 
Bovee,  Marvin  H.,  sketob,  ziii,  684. 
Bowditoli,  Jonathan  I.,  aketob,  ziv, 

620. 

Bowen,  Levi  F.,  sketoh,  xiv,  680. 
Bowling  Green,  xiii,  169. 
Boxing,  xiu,  98. 

Boyoe,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Brace,  B.  F.,  sketch,  ziii,  626. 
Bradley,  Edward,  sketch,  uv,  666. 
Braio  and  nervoos  system,  the,  xiii, 
758. 

Biamwell,  Bir  F.  J.,  his  address, 
ziii,  46. 

Brand,  Sir  J.  H.,  sketdi,  ziii,  660. 
Bzacil, ziii,  108;  ziv,60;  Empress 

of,  akotoh,  671. 
Breed,  William  P.,  sketcOi,  ziv,  890. 
Bremen,  inoarporatitn  of,  ^i,  678. 
Brenner,  Carl,  sketoh,  ziii,  626. 
Brethren  Churob,  xiv,  69. 
Brethren  in  Christ,  xiii,  770. 
Brewer,  David  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  806. 
Brewstor,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Brickwork,  xiii,  106. 
Bridges.   See  ExoDfXBBiRO. 
Bri^man,  lAiin  D.,  aketob,  ziv, 

620. 

Brigandage,  xiii,  116 ;  xiv,  98. 
Brigham,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Brigham,  Mary  A.,  aketoh,  zLv, 
680. 

Bright,  John,  sketob  and  portrait, 

xiv,  666. 
Brigjitly,  F.  C,  sketoh,  ^  686. 
Brinokmann,  J.  B.,  iketob,  xiv, 

658. 

Brinley,  Francbi,  sketch,  riv,  681. 
Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  bis  address, 
xill,  44. 

British  Amerioa,  explorations  in, 
xiv,  857. 

Brocklesby,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 
Brooks  high-license  law,  riv,  688. 
Brown,  George  L.,  sketoh,  ziv,  681. 
Brown,  John  Calvin,  sket(^,  xiv, 
881. 


Brown,  Jolm  H.  H.,  aketdi,  ^i, 
636. 

Brown,  Oscar  F.,  sketch,  ziv,  621. 
Owning,  Bobert,  sketch  and  por- 

tosit,ziv,86. 
Bnmawiok,  xiv,  141. 
Bnbastis,  monuments  at,  riii,  38. 
Bnbastis,  work  at,  xiv,  87. 
Buckingjiam,  Duke  of,  aketdif  ziv, 

658. 

Buddhism,  ziii,  109. 
Baddington,  S.  0.,  sketeh,  xiii,625. 
Bmlding  and  loan  associations, 
246. 

Bulgaria,  xiii.  111 ;  xiv,  95. 
Bulkley,  J,  W.,  sketch,  xill,  826. 
Bullard,  Asa.  aketch,  xiii,  686. 
Bnllook,  W.  F.,  sketoh,  nv,  621. 
Bureau,  Aohille,  sketoh,  ziii,  826. 
Bnrial,  law  of,  Jdii,  116. 
BnAe,  £.  A.,  his  defkloatkm,  ziv, 
51B. 

Bnrl^gh,  E.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

610. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  ziv,  4G0. 
Burmafa,  xiii,  4S7 ;  xiv,  429. 
Bumes,  James  N.,  sketeh,  xiv,  6S1. 
Butler,  David,  nominated,  xiii,  687. 
Butter,  analyras  of,  xiii,  144. 
Buttinger,  W.,  sketob,  xiii,  628. 

Cabanol,  Alexander,  sketoli,  xiv, 
668. 

Cabell,  James  L.,  sketoh,  ziv,  8S1. 
Oablea.  SobOobdmb. 
Gable,  mbmarine,  xiii,  674. 
CaUa  tzaoOoB,  xIt,  996. 
Caine,  John  T.,  nonunated,  ziii, 
,888. 

Cairoli,  Benedetto,  sketeh,  nv,  868. 
Caldwell,  8.  L.,  sketoh,  xiv,  622. 
Calgary,  zUi,  160. 
CalifoTBia,  xiii,  117 ;  ziv,  98. 
California,  Lower,  xiii,  547. 
Calvert,  G.  H..  sketch,  xiv,  698. 
Calvinistio  Methodist  Church,  xiii. 
706. 

Cambridge,  DnoheBB  of,  sketeli, 
xiv,  669. 

CamuoD,  BimoD,  nkeHah  and  por^ 

taflit,  xlr,  699. 
GameroD,  Sir  D.  A.,  aketch,  xiii, 

660. 

Ganq^bell,  Bsrtl^,  sk^oh,  xiU,  696. 
Campbell,  Jacob  M.,  aketdi,  ^i, 
688. 

Campbell,  John  A.,  aketeb,  xir, 

682. 

Camps  for  boys,  xiu,  190. 
Canada,  Dominion  of,  ziii,  976; 

xiv,  276. 
Canalization  of  rivera,  xiv,  296. 
Canterbury  Convooa^ixi,  zUI,  IS. 
Canton,  ]^  160. 
Cape  Colony,  xiH,  122 ;  xiv,  102. 
Ci^en,  FrsDcisL.,  aketch,  xiv,  681 
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C^Ual  ones,  i^pMl  in,  riv,  SS9. 
Car-bnildingf  :dil, !». 
Cany,  J.  M.,  renominated^  sJii, 
849. 

Cftrll,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  «2e. 
Camot,  Lazare  H. ,  sketoh,  ziii,  660. 
Carney,  Thomas,  sketch,  nii,  026. 
Canr,  £.  L.,  nomiitated,  xiii,  5M. 
CankadoD,  T.  fi.,  nominated,  xiii, 
849. 

Garter,  Bobert,  sketch,  ziv,  023. 
Cotter,  T.  11.,  nominated,  xiii,  6S9. 
Carteret,  Antoine,  sketob,  xiv,  669. 
Casa  Orsndo,  xiv,  17. 
Oaafamere,  xiv,  428. 
Cbbb,  Geoi^  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  6S8. 
Caai^y,  Lewis  C,  sketob,  xiv,  688. 
Cataoa^,  M.,  xiii,  209. 
Catalognes  of  stars,  xiii,  56. 
Cathcart,  0.  W.,  sketch,  ziii,  6S7. 
Cattle  diaeaaes,  xiii,  686. 
Cattle,  improved  breeds  of,  xIt, 
112. 

Cave-drawingB,  xiv,  117. 
Cavea  of  the  tr^lodytea,  xiii,  8S. 
Canuran,  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 
Coral,  Lord,  sketob,  xiv,  669. 
Celtic  earthworks,  xiii,  M. 
Censna,  Cidted  States,  of  IMO,  zlr, 

814, 806. 
CentaDDial  oalefarati<niB,  xiii,  670: 
Central  American  Union  move- 
ment, ziii,  255 ;  xir,  610. 
Gepbissos,  diaoovoiaa  at,  zul,  36. 
CeriKo,  temple  at,  ziii,  S7. 
Clialdean,  cylinder,  xiv,  28. 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 

view  of,  xiv,  674. 
Champfleury,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  sketch,  ziv,'  628. 
Chandler,  Salph,  sketch,  ziv,  628. 
Chapman,  J.  G.,  Hketcii,  xiv,  624. 
Chulty  organization,  xiii,  IM. 
Charkhi,  Qen.,  xiii,  6. 
Charieston,  xiv,  142. 
Chariottetoirn,  ^r,  148. 
Chaie,  Benjamin,  sketch,  idv,  634. 
Chattanooga,  xui,  100. 
Cheever,  fi.  W.,  aketoh,  xiii,  020. 
Chenu8tt7,  xiii,  187 ;  ziv,  122 ;  anur 

iytical,  ziii,  144. 
Cheaapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  xiii, 

616 ;  xiv,  6S2. 
Chevienl,  Michel  Kugdne,  sketch 

and  portrut,  ziv,  184. 
Cheyenne,  xiii,  161;  State-Hoiue 

at,  illustration,  948. 
Chicago,  ziv,  419. 
Chili,  ziii,  151 ;  ziv,  18fi. 
China,  xiii,  158  ;  xiv,  187. 
Chinamwi,  excluded  from  Eooa- 

dor,  riv,  281. 
Chinese  labor  and  Imndgratiooi 

ziii,  02,119, 180,  220,  888. 
Chin  ezpedition,  the,  ]dT,  480. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  aketofa,  dv,  S24. 


Cholera,  ziii,  161,  817. 
CboDteao,  Bamdoe,  sketch,  ziii, 
686. 

Christianity,  introdnction  of,  oom- 
memorated,  ziii,  728 ;  Sodety 
for  Promoting,  709. 

Christman,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 

ChoToh  Congress,  xiii,  19 ;  xiv,  14. 

Church  defense  institntion,  xiv,  18, 

Cboroh  of  God,  xiii,  77 ;  xiv,  09. 

Chuioh  property  confiscated,  ziii, 
881. 

Charch  onion,  English,  ziv,  18. 
Ctaudiona  barlE,      97 ;  ziv,  SO. 
Cireakdon  of  tiie  blood,  Jdli,  091 ; 
ziv,  704. 

Cittes,  Amarioui,  recent  growth  of, 

ziu,  168 ;  nv,  141. 
Civilization,  archaic,  xiii,  25. 
Civil  Service  Conuniseion,  UnUed 

States,  xiii,  880,  772. 
Civil-servioe  in  China,  ziv,  188. 
Clarke,  James  TreeroaD,  sketch, 

ziii,  637. 

Clarke,  W.  A.,  nominated,  ziO, 
569. 

Clayton,  John  U.,  sketch,  ziv,  624, 

aasBHiriniition  of,  xiv,  86, 
Clesse,  Antoine,  sketch,  adv,  OM, 
develand,  xiv,  148. 
Olonda,  zui,  583;  ziv,  546. 
Coal  discovvred,  ziv,  946. 
Coohita,  rains  at,  idv,  1& 
Cocoa,  xiii,  287. 

Coffee  plantation,  a  large,  ziv,  409. 
CofliBe-plandng,  ziii,  254. 
Coffin,  Roland  F.,  sketch,  ^1,  097, 
Coinage,  United  States,        786 ; 

riv,  808, 
Coir,  xiii,  247, 

Coloook,  W.  F,,  sketch,  xiv,  034. 
Collin,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Collins,  Charles  6.,  sketch  and  pot^  < 

tE^  zir,  624. 
Collina,  Kohaid  H.,  sketob,  xiii, 

638. 

Collina,  William  Wilkle,  sketoh 

and  portrait,  xiv,  163. 
Colombia,  xiii,  175  ;  siv,  164. 
Colonization,  ziii,  255  ;  Gorman, 

127, 

Colorado,  xiii,  179 ;  zIt,  165. 
Colored  men,  oonven^m  of^  ziv, 

688,  791. 
Columbus,  Gs.,  xiv,  144. 
Colyer,  Vincent,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Comets,  ziii,  60 ;  ziv,  47. 
Commerce  of  the  United  StatM, 

zlT,  170. 

Commercial  travelers,  dedskm  oon- 

oeming,  ziii,  766. 
Commnnion  service,  water  in,  dii, 

14. 

Compasses,  xiv,  878. 
Conoord  Sdbool  of  Pluloeopby, 
11. 


CondeHs  "  Bads  of  £Uth,"  qoot- 

ed,  ziii,  7. 
Confederate  monument,  nii,  668. 
Confederate  soldiers,  nil,  861. 
Congo  Free  State,  ziii,  182 ;  ziv, 

176. 

CoQgrogationaliata,  ziii,  188;  ziv, 
178. 

Congress,  National,  in  India,  xiii, 
482. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  xiii, 
188 ;  xiv,  1S8 ;  contested  eleo- 
tdons  in,  xiii,  285. 

Ccmkling,  Bosooe,  sketoh  and  por- 
trait, ziU,  387. 

Conneotieiit,  ziii,  888;  xiv,  883. 

Crateeted  elections  in  the  Congreas 
of  the  United  States,  886. 

ConveDUonB,nat3onalpoliti(»l.  See 
artiole  Uhitxd  Stati8. 

Cooviot  aystem  in  Alabama,  xiii,  8. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  xiv,  10. 

Cook,  Eliza,  xiv,  230. 

Cook,  Geo^,  U.,  sketoh,  ziv,  287. 

Cook  Islands,  ziv,  401. 

Co>openition,  xiii,  241. 

Copper,  ziii,  525 ;  crisis,  Ae,  jdv, 
840 ;  and  Un,  ziv,  641, 

Copper  mines,  ziv,  695. 

Ci^rif^t,  intmutionaJ,  ziii,  884. 

Cwoonn,  ^miliam  W. ,  sketch,  ziii, 
688. 

Oordsge,  xUl,  847. 

Corea,  ]^868;  ziv,  888 ;  flag  of, 

ziv,  889 ;  treaty  wiO,  ziv,  758. 
Corliss,  Oeoiige  Henry,  sketoh,  ziii, 

028. 

Comacchia,  CapL,  ziu,  4. 
Com  Island,  annexation  of,  ziii,  018, 
Correnti,  Ceeare,  sketch,  xiii,  060. 
Corti,  Luigi,  sketch,  ziii,  000. 
Coeta  Bioa,  zUi,  358 ;  ztv,  289. 
Cotton-seed  products,  ziv,  840. 
Council  Blnfib,  xUi,  102. 
Craig,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  039. 
Crammer,  8.  H.,  nominated,  ^i, 
868. 

Cramptni,  John  F.,  ziii,  369. 
Cramptco,  Thomas  B.,  sketch,  xiii, 

601. 

Crawford  case,  the,  ztv,  486. 

CrematicMi,  progress  of,  xiii,  265. 
Cretan  question,  the,  xiv,  408. 
Crete,  insurrection  in,  xiv,  798. 
Crispl,  Signer,  xiii,  4. 
Crocker,  Charlea,  eketob,  ^ii,  82di. 
Crofters,  the,  xiii,  892. 
Cnuz,  Lombort  De  B.,  sketch,  xi^^ 
669. 

Cndy,  David  G.,  skrtob,  xiv,  62ft. 
Crops,  the,  ziv,  814. 
Crosby,  George  A.,d[etoh,zB^  63t. 
CroBsley,  John  T.,  sketdi,  ziv,  669. 
Cruisers,  New.  See  Uxunvfiraxis 

Naty. 
Cabs,  ziii,  868;  zlv^SiL. 
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Ctuhdello,  M.,  sketch,  xlv,  650. 
CnlTer,  E.  D.,  Bketch,  riv,  62ft. 
Cumberland  rtver  Improvement, 
xiv,  790, 

Cnmmiii,  Hugh  H. ,  shetch,  xlv,  686. 
Gm-le7,  JameSf  akebA,  ^y,  6S6. 
Ourrency  dnxdatixm,  xiii,  786. 
Cortis,  Jamuel  J.,  ilwtdi,  xUl,  689. 
Cutler,  William  P.,  ^teh,  ziv,«a6. 
Cfpros,  ziv,  897;  ezcavktiofu  In, 
ziT,  SI. 

Cypnu  KzploiBtlon  fkind,  ziU,  97. 
Dahlgren,  Gluuiw  O.,  sketch,  jSH, 

m. 

Dakota,  ziii,  95»;  ziv,  845. 
Dalhourie  Coll^,  view  of,  liv,  149. 
DaltOD,  Ga.,  xiv,  144. 
Dalton,  J.  C.,  sketch  and  pOTtrait, 
ziv,  949. 

Camala,  Jsoqnea,  atoteh,  lir,  669. 

Damanlaod,  ziv,  111. 

Damlen  de  Vetuter,  Joaepb,  ziv, 

950. 

Dana,  Edmund  L.,  sketolt,  idv,  686. 
Dancing  mania,  ziii,  812. 
Danube  Commiflaion,  ziii,  719. 
Darley,  Fflllz  Ootaviaa  Carr,  sketch 

and  portrait,  ziii,  699. 
Davidge,  W.  P.,  sketch,  ziii,  680. 
Davis,  Edwin  H.,  sketch,  ziii,  680. 
Davis,  Oeoi^  Trumbull  Moon, 

sketch,  ziii,  680. 
Davie,  JeflbTflon,  sketo^  and  pop- 

tr^t,  ziv,  259. 
Davis,  John  L.,  sketch,  ziv,  686. 
Davis,  John  W.,  renominated,  jdli, 

715. 

Daw  kins,  William,  bis  address, 
ziu,  45. 

DawioD,    Benjamin  Fnderiok, 

sketch,  ziii,  680. 
Dawson,  Franda  W.,  sketch  idv, 

626. 

Dawson,  Samuel  K.,  sketch,  ziv, 

627. 

Day,  Beqamin  H. ,  Kketch,  ziv,  627. 
Di^n,  ^v,  144. 
DeaooneH  ioatitation,  ziii,  605. 
Deane,  Charlee,  Aetch,  ziv,  627. 
Debray,  Jules  H.,  sketoh,  >^  661. 
Debt,  United  States  national,  ziU, 
784. 

Deoator,  a^i,  162. 
Deooan,  mining  in  the,  ziv,  427. 
Dechen,  Udnrich,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Doep-Harbor  Convention,  ziU,  180 ; 

ziv,  486, 
Delagoa  Bay  RidlroBd,  ziv,  110. 
De  Lomater,  ComeUus  H.,  sketch, 

ziv,  627. 

De  la  Sue,  Warren,  sketch,  ziv, 
659. 

Delaware,  ziii,  868 ;  ziv,  268. 
Delina,  Nikolans,  sketch,  ziii,  661. 
Denmark,  ziii,  266;  dv,  965. 


Denny,  Mr,,  in  Coroa,  ziii,  258. 
Denver,  Capitol  building  at,  ziii, 
179. 

Depaitmemts,  United  Statea  Gov- 

emmeDt,  zill,  876. 
DervUhcs,  war  with,  ziv,  1. 
Deaabajfr-Cfaegaray,  Gloitte,  sketch, 

ziv,  627. 

Devon,  William  H.  C,  sketch,  ziii, 
661. 

Dewey,  Nelaon,  sketch,  ziv,  687. 
Diflkoson,  B.  N.,  sketd^  ziv,  688. 
Digestive  system,  ziii,  698;  ziv, 
706. 

Dillingham,  William  P.,  nominat- 
ed, ziU,  884. 

IHonysoe,  disooveriea  at,  ziii,  26. 

Diplomatee,  disndaslon  of,  ziii, 
268. 

Dbeet^ax  bfll,  tbo,  zUi,  S20. 
]}isaBteninl888,zUl,269;  in  1688, 
ziv,  968. 

Disdplee  of  Christ,  ziU,  272 ;  ziv, 
971. 

Dlnection,  ziii,  978. 

Ditaon,  Oliver,  sketch  and  portrut, 

ziii,  680. 
Divorce,  ziv,  971. 
Docharty,  G.  B.,  sketch,  ziv,  688. 
Dockeiy,  Oliver  H.,  nominated, 

ztU,  619. 
Docks  at  Havre,  ziii,  801. 
Dogali,  battle  of,  uU,  2. 
Dolaro,  Seltna,  aketch,  ziv,  68S. 
Dominion  of  Csuada,  xiu,  976 :  idv, 

97B. 

Donaldaon,  E.,  sketch,  ziv,  698. 
Donnelly,  Igni^ins,  nominated,  ziii, 
669. 

Dorahelmo-,  William^  sketch,  adli, 
681. 

Doom,  Carl  Daniel  Adolf,  Aetch, 

ziii,  681. 
Douls,  Camille,  sket(dt,  xiv,  660. 
Dover,  N.  H.,  ziv,  145. 
Doyle,  Sir  Fnuuds  H.,  sketch,  zm, 

661. 

Dredging  in  New  YaA  harbor,  ziii, 

802,804. 
Drew,  Thomas,  sketch,  zUi,  681. 
Drexal  home,  illustration,  ziU,  606. 
Drezel,  Josc^  W.^  sketch,  zUi, 

681. 

Drumgoolo,  J.  0.,  sketch,  idll,  682. 
Duclero,  Charles  T.  E.,  sb»t^ 
ziii,  661. 

Duffleld,  George,  sketch,  nli,  682. 
Duncan,  Francis,  sketch,  ziii,  661. 
Dunkel,  Aaron  E.,  sketch,  ziii,  682. 
Dunlop,  George  Kelly,  sketch,  ziii, 
682. 

Donster,  Edward  Swift,  sketch, 

ziii,  688. 
DupoDt,  Henry,  sketch,  ziv,  6S8. 
Dapri,  Jules,  sketch,  ziv,  279. 
Darant,E  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  846. 


Durham,  zill,  168. 
Dwigfat  WiUiam,  sketdi,  ziii,  6M. 
Dyer,  TUstleton,  Us  address,  zffi, 
46. 

Dynamite  gun,  zUi,  796. 
Dynamite  plot,  ziii,  897. 

Eorie,  Wflliam  H.,  ziii,  949. 
Eaitfaqnakes,  zUi,  168,  288,  660, 

880 ;  uv,  210,  282,  569. 
Eassie,  WiUiam,  skeloh,  xiil,  661. 
East  AfHcau  Company,  ziv,  681. 
Esu  Cbdre,  ziii,  188. 
Eokles,  D.,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Eclipses,  ziii,  60 ;  av,  44,  45. 
Ecuador,  ziU,  266 ;  ziv,  281. 
Edmuda,  J.  N.,  sketch,  liv,  639. 
Eg^eston,  Beqjamte,  aketdi,  ziU, 

688. 

Egypt,  ziii,  886;  ziv,  888. 
Egypt  Exploratitai  flind,  ziu,  28. 
Ehidager,  J.  W.,  sketob,  ziv,  69». 
EHEsl  Tower,  the,  xUi,  809,  HQ. 
Election  flraods,  :dii,  440,  841 ;  riv, 
86. 

Electioas,  oonteeted  ic  the  Congress 

of  the  United  Ststss,  imi,  286. 
Eleotions,  presidential  In  the  UnlU 

ed  Status,  xiii,  791 ;  ooimting 

the  votea,  ziv,  912. 
Eleotridty,  xiii,  686;   ziv,  649, 

698 ;  exhibition,  586 ;  lighting, 

812. 

Elder,  P.  P.,  nominated,  ziii,  462. 
Elixir  <rf  Life,  ziv,  287. 
Elliott,  Eiekiel  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
ElUott,  WHUngbon  L.,  skeld^ 

ZiU,  688. 
Ellis,  E.  John,  skAtch,  ziv,  699. 
Ely,  xiii,  168. 

Else,  Earl,  sketch,  ziv,  660. 
Emancipation  in  Brazil,  xiii,  l<Kt. 
Emigration  from  Ocnnany,  ^dv, 
868. 

Emin  Pasha,  sketch,  xiii,  995. 
Engineering,  xiii,  297  ;  xiv,  290. 
Ephesos,  temple  at,  xiv,  90. 
Epidemics,  xiu,  811. 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uidted 

States,  708;  zfv,  790. 
Equatorial  provinces,  xiU,  991, 
Eiicaoa,  John,  aketdii  idv,  296  ; 

portrait,  ftontispiece. 
Erie  Canal,  ziii,  806. 
dtflx,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiu,  661. 
Evangelical  Assodation,  xiQ,  818 ; 

xiv,  900 ;  Alllanoe,  800. 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland, 

xiv,  801. 

Events  of  1888,  idii,  818 ;  of  1SS9, 
xiv,  801. 

Everstey,  C.  8.  L.,  sketch,  ziii, 
«6S. 

EviatioDS,  Irish,  ziv,  891. 
Ezidiange,  fiwdgn,  zltt,  898. 
Ezaonttan  by  dectridt^,  xiv,  698. 
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BzhlUtion,  Booth  Sea,  xiv,  609. 
ExploratioD,  xiti,  66,  »J,  106,  285. 
ExpodUon,  Paris,  zIt,  841. 
£;e,  the,  jM^  16L 

Vactary  IflgMation,  ziv,  689. 
?udberbe,  L.  L.  C,  sketch,  zlv, 
MO. 

Furbanks,  Horace,  aketd,  xiii, 

ess. 

Falkland  Islands,  xui,  87. 
Famine,  xiv,  lU,  126,  672. 
Farmen*  CooTentionB,  xiii,  160, 

618;  xiv,  9,  807. 
Faniller,  disooveiy  at,  xiii,  88. 
Ftenr,  Martha  V.,  sketch,  xiii, 

688. 

Fany-boat,  doable  -  euder  -  lorew, 
xUi,801. 

Feyen-Penin,  FimDQoU,  sketoh, 

xiii,  662. 
Reld,  Moaea  W.,  aketoh,  xiv,  629. 
Fyi,  xiii,  67;  xiv,  67. 
Finanoes  of  tlie  United  States, 

xiii,  782. 

Fioandai  review  of  1883,  xUi,  821 ; 

of  1889,  xiv,  808. 
Ilndlar,  Ohio,  xiv,  US. 
Fine  arta  in  1888,  xiii,  S8S;  in 

1689,  xiv,  818. 
Fisher,  Charles  Heniy,  sketch, 

xiu,  688. 

nsheries,  xiii,  510, 708, 8M ;  tna^, 
Sir;  Alaskan,  xiv,  SIS. 

fUverald,  Prof.,  his  addieaa,  xiU, 
16. 

Fluhugh,  yr.  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 

Flag,  Corean,  xiv,  389 ;  new  Unit- 
ed Btstee,  811. 

Fleischer,  Hdnrich  Lebereoht, 
xiii,  Bke((^  66S. 

Fleiniiv,  A.  B.,  nominatad,  xUl, 
813. 

Fleming,  Fianob  P.,  nominated, 
xiii,  841. 

Flint,  ChailM  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
Flood,  Jamea  a,  aketch,  xiv,  689. 
Flooda,  xiv,  681,  698,  888. 
Floquet  (^Unet,  xiU,  846;  xiv, 
88S. 

Florence,  Ala.,  xiv,  116. 
Florida,  xiii,  889  {  xiv,  824. 
Fiower,  W.  H.,  portrait,  xiv,  89. 
Fonnos,  iCari,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Fort  Biley,  Kan.,  xiv,  161. 
Fort  Wayne,  xiii,  164. 
Fort  Worth,  xiv,  146. 
Foster,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 
Foster,  Joshna,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 
Foster,  UelviB,  sketidi,  xiU,  684. 
Fountt,  BnoN,  aketch,  xiU,  684. 
Fowle,  Danid,  O.,  nominated,  xUi, 
619. 

Fnuice,  xm,  848. 
Francaa,  X>a^  B.,  nominated, 
566. 


Fratenal  Oongnas,  xiv,  84S. 
Freduioton,  N.  B.,  xiv,  146. 
Free  and  Open  Church  Asaodadon, 
xiii,  18. 

Fres  Ghnroh  of  Soodsnd,  sii,  704. 
Fiee-WiU  BspUits,  xiv,  67. 
Freesfng-mixtare,  xiii,  147. 
Frellgh,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 
French  language  in  adiools,  xiv, 
677. 

Freshets,  xiii,  811. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  xiv,  117. 

Friedrioh  Wilhelm  Ijioidans  Earl, 

sketch,  ^  854;  his  diarjr, 

868. 

Friends,  xiii,  868. 
Frieze,  Heniy  B.,  sketob,  xiv,  630. 
Fritaohel,  Q.  L.  V.,  sketeb,  xiv, 
880. 

Fronde,  James  A.,  quoted,  riii,  7. 

Fnutlands,  xiii,  11. 

Fuller,  Melvillo  Weston,  aketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  869. 
Fullerton,  Wimam,  Jr.,  sketch, 

xiii,  681. 
Fnstel,  Nums,  sketch,  xiv,  860. 

Oadsden,  xiv,  148. 
Gailiera,  Ducheaa  of,  akatoh,  ^ 
663. 

GaltOD,  Fnnefa,  e^wrimenta,  xlUj 
4S1. 

Gambling,  bucket-shop,  xiii,  S88. 
Qsmmell,  William,  sketoh,  xiv, 
680. 

Oanglbauer,  Celeatin,  sketdk,  idr, 
860. 

QarabiC  viaduct,  xiii,  810. 
Qudiner,  Frederic,  sketch,  xiv, 
680. 

Gardner,  W.  8.,  sketoh,  xiii,  681. 

Garfield,  Eliza  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 

Gomett,  Alexander  Telverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  xui,  881. 

Garrison,  G.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  681. 

OMfla,  xiv,  692. 

Oas-ludder,  large,  xiii,  808. 

Oaa,  natural,  zUi,  440 ;  nv,  486. 

Gavanl,  Alleaeandro,  sketch,  xiv, 
661. 

Gay,  Edward  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  681. 
Gay,  Sydney,  Howard,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  681. 
Geffken  incident,  the,  ]dv,  879. 
General,  bill  reviving  grids  of,  xiii, 

381. 

Genet,  Citizen,  xiii,  368. 
Geographical  Progress  and  Siioov- 

ery,  xiv,  817. 
Georgi*,  xiii,  860. 
Genmni  Svangelloal  Bjxmi,  xiv, 

886. 

Oarmany,  xUi,  869;  idv,  887. 
CHbami,  George,  sketoh,  ^  885. 
GKbson,  Walter  M.,  sketch,  ^ 
685. 


GObert,  Ad<Uson,  aketoh,  xiii,  685. 

Gilbert,  John  G,  sketch  and  por- 
tnit,  ^v,  681. 

Gilehrist,  Bobert,  sketoh  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  876. 

Gillespie,  Col.  O.  L.,  xiii,  802. 

GUImore,  Qiuncy  Adams,  aketdi 
and  portrait,  xiii,  686. 

^Is,  protection  of,  xiv,  SS9. 

Gldg,  George  Bobert,  sketch,  idii, 
869. 

Glcnwood  Bprtngs,  xiii,  161. 
Glyn,  Miss,  sketoh,  xiv,  661. 
Godin,  St.  Jean  B.  A.,  atetch,  xiii, 
663. 

Godwin,  Geoi^,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Ooff,  Nathan,  nominated,  xiii,  813. 
Gold,  xiU,  536 }  xiv,  109,  166, 17^ 

S40,  948, 861,  549,  810,  691. 
Gold  Coaat,  xiv,  401. 
Golden  roae,  the,  xiU,  716. 
Gold  mining  in  Wales,  xiii,  893. 
Goldsmith,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Gondinet,  Edmond,  aketch,  xiU, 

688. 

Gooch,  Sir  D.,  aketch,  xiv,  661. 
Ooodell,  DavU  U.,  nominated,  xill, 
604. 

Good,  John,  hia  iaventtooa,  xiii, 
360. 

Goaae,  PhUip  H.,  sketch,  xUi,  668. 
Qonld,  Osoiige  W.,  nominated,  xiii, 
715. 

Govemment  departments  at  Wash- 

ingtottt  ±a\,  876. 
Gowen,  F.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  683. 
Grady,  Henry  W.,  aketch  and  por- 

tnut,  xiv,  683. 
Graham,  0.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  6S3. 
Gravitation,  law  of,  60. 
Gray,  Albert  Z.  aketch,  xiv,  683, 
Gray,  Asa,  skMoh  and  pcntrait,  xiii, 

880. 

Gray,  David,  sketoh,  xiii,  686. 
Gray,  Gcoige  Z.,  sketch,  nv,  683. 
GrMt  Bribun  and  beland.  United 

Kingdom  of,  idil,  883 ;  xiv,  879. 
Great  Eastern,  history  of,  xiv,  404. 
Greavea,  James  F.,  xiii,  11. 
GrMoe,  xlil,  408 ;  xiv,  406. 
Green,  Beth,  sketoh  and  portrait, 

xiii,  101. 

Green,  Thomas  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Greenland,  xiv,  268 ;  explorations 
in,  850. 

Greey,  Edward,  sketoh,  xiii,  686. 
Grefin,  Henifette  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 
688. 

Gregory,  F.  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Grippe,  la.   See  Ixtlvxhza, 
Qrins,1>emetrios,  sketch,  idv,  861. 
Oram,  Samuel  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Gnadekmpa,  xiii,  810 ;  xiv,  884. 
Ooatemala,  xlU,  M5 ;  xir,  408. 
Gidana,Briti8h,xlU,889;  xiv, 408; 
Fiench,  idii,  810;  xiv,  884. 
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Gailbort,  A.  V.  F. ,  slcetah,  ztv,  661. 
Oung*!  JoMf,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gunning,  ThonuB  B.,  sketoh,  zir, 
688. 

GooniQ^,  William  D.,  oketoh,  xiii, 
686. 

Giuu,  new,  xiii,  792 ;  ziv,  611. 

Eager,  Albeit  David,  sketoh,  zui, 
686. 

Hallfex,  N.  8.,  Jtiv,  148. 
Hull,  £dwanl,  nominated,  xiii,  OOft. 
Hall,  Jaines,  eketoh,  xiv,  6SS. 
Hall,  Samuel  C,  sketoh,  xiv,  661. 
Hamburg,  incorporation  of,  xiii, 

Hamerling,  Bobert,  sketeb,  ziT,6ei. 
Houston,  Alexander,  akeboh,  xiv, 
668. 

Hamilhm,  Peter,  akefcoh,  xiii,  es7. 
EamiltoD,  Wiliam  J.,  sketeb,  xiU, 
687. 

Hammill,  S.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hammond,  John,  sketofa,  xiv,  68S. 
Hanks,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Harden,  J.  W.,  nominated,  xiii, 
268. 

Hardenber([k,  Auguataa  A.,  sketch, 

^T,«8S. 
Harding,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Hukey,  S.  W.,  dcetch,  Mv,  684. 
Harknesa,  William,  hia  addraaa, 

xiii,  49 ;  afltnmoniical  vork,  47, 

49. 

Harlao  Coonty  disorders,  xiv,  467. 
Harlem  rlvor  bridge,  xiii,  207. 
Harney,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Harris,  Samuel  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Harrison,  Benjainiti,  sketch,  xiii, 

407 ;  portrait,  frontispiece. 
HarTlsou,  Hugh,  nominated,  xiii, 

fiSS. 

Hartranft,  John  F.,  sketch,  idv, 
684. 

Hasenclever,  W.,  sketdi,  xiv,  66S. 
Hauwrd,  John  R.  O.,  sketch,  ^ 
687. 

Hastings,  niif  168. 

Hastings,  AUw,  sketch,  ztii,  687. 

Hatch,  Edward,  sketoh,  ^v,  6S4. 
Hatch,  Edwin,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hatfield  and  McCoy  feud,  the,  xiii, 
463. 

Hswiui,  xiii,  419 ;  xiv,  410. 
Hawkea,  8.  J  ,  xiii,  14. 
Hawkins,  Samuel  W.,  nominated, 

xiii,  763. 
Hawley ,  James  H. ,  nominated,  xiii, 

421. 

Hawsers.   Sea  CosnAoa. 

Hayes,  Lnoy  W.,  sketoh  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  634. 

Hays,  James  fi.,  sketoh,  ^U,  687. 

Hayti,xUi,  418;  xiv,  411. 

Haiard,  Bowluid  O.,  aketoh,  xiii, 
687. 


Hazen,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xir,  68S. 
Heat,  xiv,  698. 

Hooker,  laaao  Thmias,  aketahand 
po^alt,  xHi,  688. 

Hellprin,  Michael,  sketoh,  xiii,  688. 
Helena,  Montana,  xiv,  149. 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  xiii,  86. 
Heller,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Henselt,  Adolf,  sketoh,  xiv,  662. 
Horreshoff,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Hervey  Islauds,  xiv,  410. 
Herzegovinia,  xiv,  64. 
Hesse,  Friedrich  Wllhelm,  sketoh, 

xiii,  668. 

Howe,  Prinoe  Alexander,  sketch, 
zUi,668. 

Hiokok,  Laurens  P.,  aketob,  xiii, 
688. 

Hill,  Daniel  H.,  sketdi,  xiv,  6SS. 

Hill,  David  B.,  renominated,  xiii, 
609. 

Hinckley,  Isaac,  sketch,  ^i,  638. 
Hirsoh,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hitohoook,  Bobert  B.,  sketch,  sii, 
688. 

Hittite  inscriptions,  xiii,  82. 
Hoadley,  Silas,  xiii,  11. 
Hoard,  W.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  847. 
Hobort,  John  H.,  sketoh,  xiv,  636. 
Hoffioaa,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 
Hog  Island  dispate,  nv,  633. 
Uoistlng-slLeatB,  xiii,  806. 
Holder,  JoaephB.,  skebdi,  xiii,  689. 
Hdl,  Frank,  sketch,  xUI,  868. 
Holland,    Bee  Nxthsbuhdb. 
HoltaendorfF,  F.,  sketoh,  :dr,  tt& 
Homestead  lav,  the,  xiii,  469. 
HoDduras,  xill,  416;  British,  889; 

xiv,  418. 

Homellsville,  inoorporsted,  xiii, 

603. 

Hotel  at  Brighton  Beach  moved, 

zlu,  802,  308. 
House-boata,  xiii,  416. 
Honston,  Texas,  xiv,  160. 
Hooiean,  J.  G.,  skebih,  xiii,  668. 
Hovey,  Alvin  P.,  nondnsted,  xiii, 

448. 

Howard,  R.  B.,  sketch,  idv,  662. 
Howard,  Volney  E.,  sketch,  xiv, 
685. 

Howite,  Mary,  aketcfa,  ]dii,  664. 
Howland,  Edward  P.,  his  addms, 
xui,  44. 

Hubbard,  John  G.  See  Addiho- 

lOB. 

Hueffer,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Hughes,  J.  8.,  nominated,  xiii,  441. 

Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  nominated, 
xiii,  461. 

Hungary.  See  AnsTBiA-HinroABr. 

Hum),  David  L.,  sketch,  uii,  689. 

Hunt,  Henry  J.,  sketoh  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  685. 

Hunter,  James  B  ,  akstoh,  686. 

Huntsvlllfi,  Ala.,  xiv,  151. 


HntddniCHi,  xlU,  166. 

Hotton,  Biohaid  H.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  quoted,  laii,  7. 

Bydruilic esnal-Uft,  mii,  800;  rail- 
way, xiv,  249. 

Hydn^raphic  Office,  xiv,  818. 

Hydn^raphy  <d  the  Atlantic,  xui, 
58. 

Hyksos  monuments,  nii,  28. 

Ibaoh,  Lawrence  J.,  sketch,  uii, 
689. 

Icario,  disooveries  at,  xiii,  86. 
Iceland,  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268. 
Idaho,  nil,  419 ;  xiv,  414. 
Identification  and  deseiiption,  p«r^ 

Bonal,  nii,  421. 
niinoie,  idii,  498 ;  xiv,  417. 
Imsffe,  andeot,  disooveiy  dv, 

18. 

Iuunigrati<n),  pauper,  ^U, 

xiv,  603;  Southern  conven- 
tion on,  8. 

India,  xiii,  427 ;  xiv,  420. 

Indiana,  xiii,  489 ;  xiv,  488. 

Indian  reservationa,  xiii,  669 ;  xiv, 
776,  817. 

Indians,  xui,  261,  420,  fi09,  606, 
772. 

Indo-China,  idv,  844. 
Indnstanes,  msna&cturing,  xiv,  818. 
Influonxs,  epidemics  of,  xiv,  487. 
Znlnl  liver,  idv,  861. 
Inanranoe  decUou,  xUi,  807. 
Insurance  of  woddngmen,  xiii,  871. 
International  Amstkan  Conlbrenoe, 
xiv,  440. 

International  Coognsa,  xiii,  87 ; 
xiv,  482. 

International  Imt,  Inslatafce  o^  xiii, 
759. 

Interstate  commercial  law,  xiv,  3U, 
Inundation  in  Honan,  xiii,  157. 
Investments,  En^ah,  in  United 

Btatea,  xiv,  448. 
Iowa,  xiii,  4tt;  xiv,  447. 
Ireland.  See  Gvbat  Bbttaik,  888. 
Iron  and  steel,  xiv,  688. 
Imdanta,  the,  xiv,  469. 
Iirigatlon,  xiii,  88,  291,  901 ;  idv, 

451 ;  decision  concerning,  102. 
Irving,  B.  D,,  aketch,  xiU,  689. 
Ish^  Khan,  in  A^haniatan,  ^i,  8. 
Italian  annexations,  2. 
Italy,  xiii,  447 ;  xiv,  465, 
Ithaca  inoorporstod,  xiii,  608. 
Ivoiy  nuts,  xiii,  SS7. 
Iztaodhuat^,  ascent  of,  xiii,  &60. 

Jackscmville,  xiii,  166. 
Jamaica,       639 ;  xiv,  408. 
Jameson,  M^or,  xiii,  896. 
Japan,  xiii,  468;  xiv,  478. 
Jarves,  James  J.,  sketdi,  xiU,  640l 
Janres,  Constant,  sketch,  aiv^  668. 
Java,  xui,  589. 
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Jellett,  Jtdm  H.,  ikttoh,  zBif  6M. 
Janb,  FnmdB  H.,  skebdmiU,  040. 
Jcnidiigs,  BuBMll,  akrtoh,  zUi,  MO. 
Jerome,  Lawreuoe  B.,  iketeh,  zili, 
640. 

JenuaJem,  walls  <rf,  zili,  SI. 
Jesuits'  aststes  eettlemeat,  Jdii, 

710;  ziT,  275,788. 
Jem,  xiU,      ;  jiv,  176. 
JohaiuiiB,  of  AbTssiuia, 

sketoh,  xiT,  668. 
Johnson,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

764. 

Johnson,  Oliver,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 
Johnston,  Alexander,  sketoh,  zIt, 
686. 

Johnston,  J.  W.,  sketch,  zIt,  686. 
J<duietoini  flood,  zir,  476. 
Johonnot,  JuMt,  itketeh,  xiU,  640. 
Jones,  Evan,  nominated,  zifi,  766. 
Jones,  Ju»tin,  sketch,  ziv,  686. 
Jones,  Koger,  sketch  ziv,  686. 
Jonea,  W.  Martin^  notniiiAted,  zili, 
609. 

Joule,  James  P.  sketch,  ziv,  668. 
Judd,  Psvid  Wright,  sketch,  xiii, 
641. 

Jaengllng,  F.,  sketch,  ziv,  687. 
Junction  City,  Ean.,  ziv,  161. 
Jupiter,  xiii,  64. 

Juste,  Thaodue,  akettdi,  ziii,  684. 

Eat^les,  OMnpilgn  agaliiBt,  idv, 
674. 

Eachyens,  operations  against,  ziv, 
481. 

Kansas,  idii,  487 ;  ziv,  482. 
Karennee  expedition,  ziv,  481. 
Kelly,  William,  sketch,  ziU,  641. 
Kelso,  James  J.,  sketch,  idii,  641. 
Kendrick,  James  Bfland,  sketoh 

and  porttsit,  ziv,  887. 
Kennaway,  Sir  Jfdut,  zili,  18. 
Kennedy,  Benjamin  H.,  sketch, 

xiv,  664. 
Ewuedy,  Hngh,  aketch,  ziii,  641. 
Kentooky,  ziii,  468;  riv,  486. 
Key,  Bir  Aitley  C,  sketdi,  ziii, 

664. 

KimbsU,  E.  E.,  nominated,  zUl, 
666. 

King,  John  H.,  dtetch,  zUi,  64S. 
King,  John  FendletOD,  sketdi,  dH, 

642. 

King's  Daughters,  ziii,  464. 
King's  Sons,  tlie,  ziii,  464. 
Kinney,  Elizabeth  C,  tketoh,  dv, 
687. 

Kiasam,  Agnes  A.,  sketch,  xUi,  042. 
Kitchener,  Col.,  ziii,  298. 
Knoodt,  F.  P.,  ek^,  ziv,  664. 
KnddbU,  Andrei,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Krekd,  Arnold,  iketoh,  64S. 

lAbiohe,  BngjiM  K.,  sketch,  ziii, 
8tL 


Labor  Convention,  ziv,  721. 
I«bor  Day,  ziii,  609. 
Labor  statislias,  zui,  609. 
Idbor  tronblefl,  dii,  747 ;  nv,  419, 
471. 

Labor,  United  States  Department 

of,  established,  xiii,  884. 
Lkbrador,  xiU,  464 ;  map  of,  466. 
Labuan,  xiv,  899. 
Lolrd,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Lambeth  Conference,  xiii,  16. 
Lsmbkin,  J.  B. ,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Lamu  qoestiOD,  the,  ziv,  882. 
Lanly,  John  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
T^nding-atsge,  a  novel,  xiv,  898. 
Land-purctiase  act,  dii,  898. 
I«nda,  public,  xiii,  466. 
Lue,  Charlflis  xiii,  11. 
I^ne,  Harvey  B.,  sketch,  xlU,  648. 
Lane,  James  C,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Laogdon,  C.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Langley,  Samuel  P.,  Us  address, 

xiii,  44. 

longpsge  question,  the,  xiii,  86. 
Lanza,  Oeu.,  xiii,  8. 

TAramia  City,  XIV,  162. 

lAisalle,  Charles,  sketch,  x^,  642. 
Lstham,  B.  G-.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Lesgoe  of  Patriots,  ziv,  888. 
Leboaof,  Bdmond,  sketch  and  por- 

tndt,  idii,  478. 
Lederoq,  Motthiea,  sketch,  xiv, 

664. 

Laoompte,  8.  D.,  sketch,  ziU,  6^ 
Ledoohovski,  M.,  lAetBh,  xiv,  664. 
Lee,  Henry,  sketoh,  xUi,  664. 
Leeward  Islands,  xiv,  408. 
Leo  XIII,  sketoh  and  ptMtnOt,  ziv, 
488. 

Lepers,  mission  to,  xiv,  260. 
Le  Boy,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xlli,  648. 
Leeqnereux,  Leo,  sketoh  and  por- 

trut,  ziv,  498. 
Lester,  Qeorge,  sketeh,  ziv,  686. 
Levees,  xiii,  600 ;  ziv,  612. 
Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  ziii,  664. 
Levy,  Joseph  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Lemld,  Vuu^,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Lewis,  Edwsrd,  sketoh,  xiv,  688. 
Lewis,  Henry  C,  sketoh,  648. 
Lewis,  Joseph  L.,  will  ease,  ^ 

878. 

Lewiston,  life.,  xiv,  158. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  ziv,  152. 
LiberataoQ  Society,  xiv,  18. 
Lick  Observatory,  ziii,  47,  48,  51. 
Light,  ziv,  694. 

Lightfoot,  John  Barber,  slntoh, 

xiv,  664. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  ziii,  166. 
linocdn,  Thomas  fi.,  slutch,  xiii, 
648. 

linen,  George,  sketeh,  zlil,  648. 
Uppe,  Adtdph,  sketch,  ziH,  048. 
Liqaids,  ziv,  692. 
Utohfield,  S.  a,  sketch,  ziv,  688. 


Litoiatnre,  American,  in  1688,  ziii, 

478;  in  1689,  xiv,  494. 
Literature,  Britiah,  In  1888,  xiii, 

486;  In  1889,  ziv,  607. 
Litentore,  Continental,  in  1888, 

ziii,  490 ;  In  1889,  ziv,  618. 
Lloyd,  David  D.,  sketch,  ziv,  688. 
Loan  associations,  zUi,  845. 
Loa  viaduct,  xiv,  292. 
Looal-govemmeut  act,  ziii,  889.  . 
Local  option.    Bee   srtiolee  on 

States  of  the  Union. 
Locke,  David  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lockport,  JS.  Y.,  ziv,  168. 
Looomot^ve   engineers,  licensee, 

uii,  9. 

Logan,  Qeoige  W.,  sketch,  ziv, 
888. 

Loo  mis,  Elias,  skotob  and  portrait, 

xiv,  686. 
Lord,  ^muel,  sketch,  ziv,  689. 
Loring,  E.  Q.,  sketch,  ziii,  644. 
Lot-vases,  ziii,  26. 
Loughridge,  William,  aketch,  ziv, 

689. 

Loni^anA,  jiii,  499 ;  ziv,  618. 
Lowenstein,  8(^hie,  sketcli,  ziv, 
666. 

Loder,  Clemenoe  Sophia,  xiii,  601. 
Luoan,  George  C.  B.,  sketoh,  xiii, 
664. 

Luis  I,  sketch,  ziv,  666. 

Lnpt(Hi  Bej,  death      ziii,  898 ; 

sketeh,  666. 
Luthenms,  ziii,  608  ;  xiv,  819. 
Lnzemboig,  ziv,  668. 

McAllister,  WUUam  K.,  sketch, 
ziii,  644. 

MoCarter,  Ludlow,  sketch,  xiii, 
644. 

MoCosh,  James,  quoted,  ziii,  7. 
MeCoy  and  Hatfield  feud,  the,  xiii, 
468. 

MoCue,  A.,  sketdi,  xiv,  689. 
HwsDoiiald,  John  C,  ^etch,  ziv, 
•65. 

Macedonian  qoestion,  Uie,  xiii,  404, 
768. 

ICoElratfa,  T.,  sketoh,  zUi,  644. 
Uo(»U,  A.  T.,  sketch,  ziv,  689. 
McOlyno,  Edward,  zlit,  80. 
Uacheboenf,  Joseph  P.,  sketch, 

ziv,  689. 
Molntosb,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
McKay,  C.  F.,  sketch,  ziv,  689. 
Haokende,  B.  Blidell,  sketch,  :dv, 

689. 

Msclay,  Mikoloho,  sketch,  ziU, 
665. 

IftoShsne,  John  A.,  nomiiiBted, 

ziii,  687. 
MeTydie,  Holland  N.,  sketeh,  ziv, 

640. 

Madura,  ]dii,  689. 
Magnetism,  xiv,  708. 
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HsgooQ,  H.  S.,  Hbeteh,  xiT.UO. 
MahsD,  Am,  sketch,  xIt,  MO. 
MahdbtB,  innmcHi  bj,  xlv,  1. 
Mah<^SD7  fbresta,  dv,  418. 
Hshoney,  P.  P.,  sketch,  idr,  ftiO. 
Mune,  xiii,  BOT  ;  xlv,  62S. 
MaiDe,  Sir  Beaxj  J.  S.,  zLU,  665. 
MalnwBbaiy,  Eui  trf",  sketeb,  zir, 
665. 

Maodni,  P.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
HandeTille,  John,  dMtb  of,  liii, 

Mandolin,  xir,  626. 
Manganese,  ziv,  Ul. 
Uumtobs,  ziii,  Ml. 
MRatiDda,  tnsava^ns  at,  xiii,  27. 
Katie  of  Bavaria,  sketch,  xiv,  66B. 
Uuill^f ,  ffishop,  akflteb,  ziv,  666. 
Marine  Conference,  Inteniatkmal, 

!dT,  636. 
MaritiiDe  exhibition,  xir,  628. 
Markland,  Abeaiom  H.,  sketch, 

:dli,  646. 
Marriage  reform,  xiii,  428. 
Mars,  xiii,  68. 
Mara,  map  of,  xlU,  613. 
Mars,  reoent  studies  of,  xiii,  611. 
Martin,  John  A.,  sketdi,  ziv,  040. 
Uartinelli,  TtHnnuuo  M.,  dcrteh, 

xiii,  666. 

Martinique,  xiii,  840 ;  ziv,  8S4. 
Martin,  John,  nominated,  xiii,  460. 
Martin,  MuW,  nominatedi  nii, 
Y66. 

MaiTlaod,  xiii,  616 ;  xlr,  680. 
Masudmsettf,  nil,  617 :  idv,  684. 
Kassai,  Cardinal,  sketch,  zIt,  666. 
UasBOWBh,  Italians  at,  ^i,  S,  4; 

xiv,  fL 
Matshelela&d,  xiv,  106. 
Mathews,  Cornelius,  sketch,  xiv, 

UO. 

Mathews,  Geoi^  A.,  nominate, 

xiii,  268. 
MathewB,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Matont,  Loiiis,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
Mataon,  Conitland  C,  nominated, 

zUi,441. 
Ibtteson,  O.  B.,  sketch,  ^t,  640. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  sketch  and  por^ 

trait,  dv,  640. 
Matthien,  Henri,  sketoh,  xiv,  641. 
Mattoon,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Maurau,  James  Eddy,  aketeh,  xiii, 

646. 

Hauritias,  xiv,  400. 
Maverlok,  Angnstm,  sketoh,  xiii, 
646. 

May,  Abby  "W".,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Mayer,  Kiu-l,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Meade,  Edwin  B.,  sketoh,  xiv,  641. 
Meany,  Stephen  Joseph,  xiii,  646. 
MeehanicB,  xiv,  691. 
Medals,  aetronomioal,  :dU,  68. 
MeUkoff,  Coimt  Lonia,  zill,  681. 
MsU,  Prtricik  H.,  sketch,  xlil,  646. 


Memphis,  ooloasd,  xiU,  80. 
Mendenhall,  T.  C,  portnut,  zir,  86. 
Meoielek,  proclaimed  n^na,  xiv,  1. 
MetoantUe  agents,  zIt,  587. 
Heriden,  xiv,  16^ 
Merriam,  William  S.,  nominated, 
xiii,  660. 

Merrick,  PrisdUa  Btdatin,  eketeh, 

xiii,  646. 

Merrick,  W.  M.,  sketoh,  dv,  641. 
Messsge,  Preeident'a,  xiii,  190 ; 

xiv,  168. 

Metallurgy,  xiii,  62S }  xiv,  688. 
Meteoric  showers,  xiU,  64. 
Meteorites,  xiii,  54 ;  constitution  of, 
160. 

Urtwnology,  ziii,  681 ;  xiv,  646. 
UethodlBtB,  zm,  689;  ziv,  663. 
Mexieo,  idil,  547 ;  dbnrob  work  in, 

709 ;  xiv,  666. 
Meyer,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Michigan,  ziii,  660;  xiv,  569. 
Middleton,  J.  C,  sketch,  ^ii,  646. 
Middletown  incorporated,  xill,  60S, 
Milan,  King,  divorced,  xiii,  789; 

abdicatee,  xiv,  760. 
Miller,  JohnL.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Miller,  Warner,  nominated,  xiii, 

609. 

MiUer,  William  H.  H.,  sketoh  and 
portrait,  xiv,  808. 

Mills  Bill,  the,  xiu,  306. 

Milla,  Bobert,  sketch,  xUi,  648. 

Milna,  William,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

MilK^,  J.  B.,  nomhiated,  xiU,  448. 

Mineral-land  convention,  xiii,  669. 

Mining  law,  xiii,  663. 

Minnesota,  xiii,  667 ;  xiv,  661. 

Minor,  W.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  641.  * 

Missions,  xiv,  620, 521.  American 
Board  of,  xiv,  180 ;  London 
Bo(^ety,  xiv,  181 ;  Internation- 
al Conf^ienoe  ofy  xiii,  660,  See 
also  ti>e  articles  on  theidlgtons 
denominations. 

MisBisslppi,  xlil,  661 ;  xiv,  668. 

Miseonri,  dii,  564 ;  ^v,  666. 

Mitofaell,  Lnoy  M. .  sketch ,  xiii,  646. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, zlv,  641. 

Mivott,  St  Oeoifce,  qnoted,  dfl,  7. 

Mohile,  xiU,  167. 

Muois,  I^e,  mminmentB  at,  xiii, 
39. 

Mohammedans,  xiii,  667. 
Molhech,  C.  E.  F.,  sketch,  xlil,  665, 
Konaeo,  Prince  of,  ak^oh,  idv, 
666. 

Moncton,  xiv,  164. 
Money  markiA,  the,  ziii,  838. 
Money-ordeis,  intemationa],  xiv, 
S80. 

Mongredlen,   Angustns,  akeboh, 

xill,  665. 
Monitor,  the  orifpnal,  :dv,  SD8. 
Ibmolitbs,  perforated,  xiii,  38. 


Monselet,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Monb^e,  C.  H.,  sketoh,  xiv,  642. 
Montana,  ziii,  668  ;  xiv,  668. 
McDtaDegio,  xUi,  6<»:  liv,  673. 
Monteomei7,  xiH,  167. 
Mont^elier,  zfii,  168. 
Montreal,  charter  remodeled,  xiv, 
TM. 

Monts,  Count,  sketoh,  xiv,  666. 
Mottumaits,  proservatioD  ct,  xUi, 
24. 

Moore,  8.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Moravians,  ziii,  670;  ]riv,  679; 

bouse  at  016  tistethood,  578. 
Morazan,  harbor  of,  xiv,  409. 
Moribrd,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Morgan,  James,  nominated,  xiii, 

847. 

Moiitan,  William  F.,  sketch,  xiii, 
646, 

Moiison,  J.  C,  aketdi,  riU,  866. 

Moraranlstn,  xiv,  416,  817. 
Morocco,  xu!,  671 ;  xiv,  674. 
.  Morris,  Luxon  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 
340. 

Morton,  John  P.,  sketoh,  xiv,  642. 
Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  sknoh  and 

portrait,  ^ii,  676. 
Mosquito  territory,  the,  xiv,  610; 
Mott,  Alexander  B.,  sketoh,  zir, 

848. 

Monlbm,  C.  W.,  akeb^  nii,  646. 
Moimd-bidldera'  works,  xiii,  99, 

SS;  ziv|17. 
HooDtdn  ndlwi^,  dr,  996. 
Mount-Temple,  William  Fimels 

Cowper-Temple,  sketch,  ziii, 

666. 

Mnlford,  J.  L.,  sketch,  ziii,  647. 
Munde,  xiii,  168. 
Morchison  letter,  the,  xiii,  869. 
Murska,  lima  di,  sketoh,  xiv,  066. 
MoBculsr  system,  the,  xiii,  694; 
xiv,  708. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Anthony,  sketch, 

xiU,  666. 
Music,  progress  of.  In  1888,  zin, 

678;  In  1889,  »v,  676. 
Myoenn,  tombe  at,  xiii,  87. 
Myers,  Almham  C,  aketdi,  liv, 

64S. 

Nampo,  image  found  at,  xiv,  18. 

Natal,  ziii,  138;  xiv,  104. 

Naval  cataatrophe  tai  SamoajziT, 

75a 

Navy  of  the  TTnited  States,  xU, 
787 ;  xiv,  805,  809. 

Nasarenes,  xiii,  684. 

Neal,  John  £.,  sketdi,  xiv,  643. 

Nebnaka,  xiii,  685  ;  xiv,  679. 

Nebraska  Ci^,  bric^  at,  ziii,  898. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  60;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  61. 

Neadham,  S.  P.,  aketdi,  zif,  648. 

NeilBon,  Jbeeph,  skeboh,  zlU,  ttt. 
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K«2iu  JohaoiUs,  killed,  xiv,  1. 

KsptUDO,  xiv,  46. 

Nervoiu  syrtem,  the,  ziU,  689 ;  ziVf 

NathulUHlB,  xlli,  fiSr ;  xIt,  591. 
Nmd»,xiii,  690;  zlv,  CM. 
N«w  Britain,  ztv,  ISA. 
N«w  Bnmawid,  xHl,  5M;  dv, 

686. 

Newborgh,  xiv,  165. 

Sew  Guinea,  xiv,  6T. 

Kew  Hampahin,         SS8 ;  dT, 

SOT. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  zLif,  62. 
Nev  Jener,  xiil,  696 ;  xiv,  690. 
New  Jerusalem  Charcii,  zUi,  699. 
Hvw  ICexloo,  xiil,  600 ;  xiv,  6M. 
New  OrleuiB,  xtti,  166. 
New  South  WftLea,  xiv,  68. 
Kew  Toik  dty,  xiil,  610 ;  xiv,  tOl. 
New  Toijc  8Ma,  xiii,  601;  xiv, 
696. 

New  Zeaiaad,  ^v,  60S. 
Nioan^aa,  xUi,  61S  ;  xiv,  609 ;  ea- 

nal,  xiii,  614 ;  xiv,  610. 
NioholU,  Fniuus  T.,  nominatod, 

xiii,  501. 

Niobole,  J.  B.,  sketob,  xiil,  647. 
NihitistB,  ooDspireciea  of,  xiv,  768 ; 

expelled  from  Switiarland,  787. 
Nltrio-add  vapor,  onnlnutitm  in, 

xiv,  IM. 

Nixon,  John  T.,  skstoh,  xiv,  $AS. 
NoUe,  John  W.,  aketcb  tad  par- 

tnltt  xiv,  8vl. 
Noble,  Bomnel,  akeb^  xUl,  647. 
Noire,  Lndwig,  akotob,  xiv,  687. 
Norqoay,  JcAs,  atetob,  xiv,  667. 
Noiris,  A.  Wilaon,  sketch,  xiii, 

647. 

North  Carolioa,  xiil,  017;  xiv,  611. 
North  Dakota,  xiv,  612. 
Norton,  G.  W.,  aketob,  xiv,  64S. 
Norway,  xiil,  756 ;  dv,  786, 
Norwich,  xiv,  165. 
Nova  Sootia,  xiii,  619 ;  xiv,  616. 
Nubar  Paaba,  xiii,  891. 
NatritioQ,  xiii,  694;  xiv,  707. 
Nntting,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Oakley,  L.  W.,  iketoh,  xlll,  647. 
OUtaariM,  Amorloui,  881; 
xiv,  816;  foreign,  nii,  659; 

xiv,  654. 
Observatories,  new,  xiii,  48. 
O'Connor,  William  D.,  iketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  648. 
Offden,  xiii,  169. 
Ohio,  xUi,  669 ;  xiv,  678. 
Oklahoma,  xiv,  675. 
Olm,  Milo,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Oliphaat,  Lanreoce,  sketch,  xUi, 

688. 

Ontario,  Provincoof, xiii,  871;  xiv, 
677. 

Operas,  xiii,  678,  679;  xiv,  576. 


Oiakaai,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 
Orange  Ftee  State,  xiv,  108. 
Ordnanoe,  smallHtrmi.    See  Ri- 


Oiffpni,  xiii,  879 ;  zlv,  678. 
OiKan,  C  P.,  nominated,  xUl,  849. 
Ototo,  H.  B.,  nondnated,  xiil,  601. 
Oaael^,  F.  A.  6.,  sketeb,  xiv,  687. 
Oyster  survey,  xifl,  818 ;  industry, 
xiv,  689. 

Padfic  Islandets,  arming  of,  xiii, 
64. 

Paine,  Ira,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Painting.   See  Finb  Abtb. 
Palestine  Exploration  ftmd,  xiU, 
81. 

Pal^y,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Palgmve,  W.  G.,  sketob,  xiii,  887. 
Palini,  Jos^h,  aketoh,  xiU,  667. 
^mer,  Conrtlandt,  sketeh,  xiil, 
848. 

Panama  Canal,  the,  xiH,  177,  864; 
xiv,  166,  S91. 

Papal  qoeation,  the,  xiv,  469, 

Papal  rescript,  the,  xiii,  894. 

Paphoa,  temple  at,  xiii,  37. 

Paraguay,  liii,  678 ;  xiv,  880 ;  ex- 
ploration in,  xiv,  869. 

Parallax,  stellar,  xiv,  49. 

Palis  Exposition,  xiv,  680. 

Parker,  Joel,  sketch,  xUl,  648. 

Parker,  Peter,  sketch,  idil,  648. 

I^uliameot  Boose,  Toronto,  xiv, 
977. 

^mdl  oomndsaion,  tbe,  xir,  898. 
Patents,  xlU,  674. 
Patrick,  M.  B.,  Bketd^  zUl,  848. 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  ^  849. 
Patterson,  T.  H.,  aketoh,  xiv,  648. 
Patti,  Carlotta,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Fatten,  Alftvd  8.,  sketdi,  xiii,  648. 
Fatten,  Wllllant  W.,  sketob,  xiv, 
644. 

Paul,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xm,  569. 
Pauper  immigration,  :dil,  484. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  xiii,  11. 
Pea-nut  (»1,  xiv,  188. 
FMtsoo,  Jolm  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  848. 
Peoaaat  hunrrection,  xiii, 781. 
Peatfleld,  Ja^M^  sketch,  xir,  644. 
PeoaUar  People,  xiU,  678. 
Pedro  II,  dcetoli  and  portrait,  3dv, 
881 

Pellegrini,  Cario,  sketob,  xiv,  887. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  sketodt  and 
portr^t,  xiv,  644. 

P^e,  Henri  de,  sketeb,  xiii,  667. 

Pennsylvania,  xiil,  676  ;  xiv,  680. 

Pensaoola,  xiv,  155. 

Pensions,  Dnited  Statee,  xiii,  834, 
778 ;  xiv,  217,  805 ;— Confeder- 
ate, xiii,  618, 748 ;  xiv,  619, 887, 
779. 

PCRty,  John,  sketch,  idv,  867. 
Ferkbia,  Gaorge  L.,  sketch,  xffl, 
848. 


Perry,  Edward  £.,  sketob,  xiv,  844- 
Persia,  xiil,  678  ;  relics  firom,  xiv, 
88. 

Peru,  xiii,  879 ;  xiv,  690. 
Peten,  Kul,  sketch,  xiv,  867. 
Petrolenm,  xm,  680. 
Pettenkofen,  A.,  alcotdi,  xiv,  686. 
Phanna(7,  xiU,  687. 
Ffaelps,  George  May,  sketch,  xiit, 
648. 

Phenix  or  Phceiux,  xiv,  166. 
■Philadelphia's  new  diarter,  xiv, 

689. 

Philippine  Islands,  xiv,  776. 
Pbilippovitob,  Baron,  sketch,  xiv, 
668. 

Phillipa,  G.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
PhiUlps,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiv,  844. 
Pbomdnm  Hemp,  xiii,  848. 
Phoapliate,  xiv,  778;  dlsoovered, 

^v,  888 ;  of  lime,  xiv,  16. 
Pliotognqthy,  astronomioal, 

49;  xiv,  48. 
Phyaice,  progress  of,  in  recent 

years,  xiv,  691. 
Pby^ology,  xlU,  689,  idv,  708. 
Pieksring,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Piotore  galleries.   See  Fm  Asra. 
neroe,  Bradford,  aketcb,  xiv,  644. 
PieiTopont,  H.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Fieraol,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  841. 
PilU  oonnty  diaorders,  xlU,  468. 
Pile,  Willicm  A.,  aketcb,  xiv,  644. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  nonnmants  to, 

xiv,  888. 
Pilot-ehait,  ^  69. 
Piokney,  Howard,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
]nabin,  annexation  of,  xiU,  7. 
Plaoohon,  Jules  £mile,  sketob,  xiU, 

667. 

Planetary  tables,  xiv,  46. 
Flante,  Gaston,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Plants,  cberaiaCiy  of,  xui,  148. 
PlumfleJd,  xiii,  11. 
Pltmkett,  T.  0.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 
668. 

Poisons,  xiU,  806;  xiv,  710. 
Pdaris,  xiii,  67. 

Polia^  Samoel,  sketch,  aiii,  667. 

Ptditioai  eonventlonB,  national. 
Bee  article  Dmtxd  Srjmca  in 
vol.  xiii.  See  also  the  articles 
on  Spatsb  or  tbx  IThiov. 

Pope,  John  A.  sketeb,  xiv,  668. 

Poppy  oil,  xiii,  146. 

Portal,  Mr.,  bis  mission,  xiii,  8,  8. 

Port  Arthur,  xiii,  170. 

Porter,  Elben  S.,  sketeh,  xiU,  849. 

Porter,  James  sketeh,  nil,  649. 

Porto  Bico,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  894. 

Portr^ta,  ancient,  xiU,  89. 

Ports,  new,  xiii,  857. 

Pbitagal,  XiU,  696;  xiv,  710;  por- 
truta  of  king  and  queen,  xiv, 
711. 

Poatal  ooDvention,  xiv,  98. 
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Potookl,  Count,  sketoh,  33v,  663. 
Pott«r,  £dwatd  £.,sketoh,  xir,  646. 
Potts,  Fnderick  A.,  oketeb,  zUi, 
849. 

PonB^,  ZTidiolaB,  ziU,  «». 
Powder,  unokeloH,  zir,  743, 748. 

Powell,  D.  Frank,  nomiiiat«id,  ziii, 
846. 

Powell,  Jolm  W.,  hia  address, xiil, 
44. 

Precious  metals,  production  of,  in 
the  TJuited  States,  xiii,  . 

Preeoe,  Mr.,  his  address,  xui,  46. 

ProsbTterbiiB,  xiii,  697 ;  xiv,  718. 

Preudential  canvass,  the,  lui,  761. 

Preeideatial  electknu,  ziii,  790,  et 
"9* 

FiioBf  B<nuniyf  sketch,  xlii,  667. 
Piinee  Edwoid  IsUnd,  Fronnoe  of, 
xUl,706. 

Piintbg-ofitoe,  ITtuted  States  Gov- 

etnmeut,  xiii,  880. 
PijoTalsk^,  Nicholas  U.,  sketob, 

ziii,  667. 

Proctor,  Bedfleld,  aketoh  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  802. 

Proctor,  Bicbard  Anthony,  sketch 
and  portrait,  ziii,  707. 

ProbiUtiitMi.  See  the  szticleB  on 
States  of  the  Union. 

Pnijectilee,  ziii,  795. 

PropagatioD  of  tlie  Qoqiel,  Sodet; 
fbr,  ziv,  10. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Dnited  States,  xili,  706;  zIt, 
7». 

Providence,  ziii,  170. 

ProTO,  ziv,  167. 

PubUo  lands,  ziU,  466. 

Polsifer,  Boyal  M.,  sketoh,  649. 

Putnam  statua,  the,  ziii,  S40. 

Putnsm,  William  L.,  wminsted, 

ziii,  610. 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  ziv,  M. 

Quebec,  Province  of^  ziii,  710 ;  xiv, 

728. 

Qoeensland,  colony  of,  Mt,  KS. 
Quesada,  Mvsfaal,  sketch,  zir,  668. 
QoeaneTille,  Q.  A.,  sketch,  zir,  669. 
Qnest^  Chailes  A.,  sketch,  ziii, 
666. 

Qoinoy,  ID-,  ziii,  170. 

Babbit  pest,  the,  ziii,  61. 
KafEbrty,  Thomas,  sketch,  ziii,  650. 
Saft,  lumber,  ziii,  806. 
Bagazzi,  Dr.,  his  misaitm,  ziii,  8. 
Bailroads  flnancuslly  oonmdered, 

ziii,  826. 
Bailroads,  taxation  of,  ziii,  261. 
Bain&ll,  ziii,  686 ;  zir,  646. 
Baleigb,  xiii,  171. 
Rathbooe,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 
Rawle,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 
Bay,  John,  sketch,  idii,  600. 


Baymond,  Bobert  B.,  sfcetdi,  ziii, 

660. 

Beavis,  Logan  U.,  sketch,  xW,  646. 
Bedprocity,  discussed,  ziii,  976; 
ziv,  878. 

Bedfldd,  Jnstus  Stsrr,  sketch,  zIO, 

660. 

Beed,  Thcmas  B.,  s^tch  and  por- 

tnut,  ziv,  784. 
Beformed  Cbnrches,  ziii,  711 ;  ziv, 

726. 

Begister,  Charles  £,,  nominsted, 

ziii,  266. 
Eflgiffljy  laws,  ziv,' 826. 
Beichcnbach,  H.  G.,  sketoh,  ziv, 

669. 

B^ke,  A.  A.,  sketch,  tiv,  646. 
Belies,  domestic,  ^v,  S7. 
Beno,  Harom  A.,  sketdi,  xiv,  646. 
Repsold's  method  oi  roooidiog 

transits,  xiii,  47. 
Beredoe  in  St  Paul's,  xiv,  IS. 
Beeervations  of  public  Isnds,  nil, 

471. 

Beating  medium,  ziii,  66. 
BeepigbifliOreazo,  sketch,  »v,  669. 
Bespiration,  xiii,  692;  ziv,  706. 
Bespiratory  organs,  ziii,  768. 
Bevenue  reform,  ziii,  194. 
Bbode  Island,  ziii,  718;  xiv,  781. 
Bioe,  C.  A.  Thonidike,  sketdi  and 

portrait,  xiv,  645. 
Bke,  Edmund,  sketch,  ziv,  646. 
Biohflrdsoa,  Ji^n  P.,  teniHnlnated, 

zlU,749. 

Biofathofen,  Baron  Ferdinand  von, 

sketch,  ziii,  668. 
Bioord,  Philippe,  aketoh,  ziv,  646. 
Biflee,  military,  xiv,  784. 
Biker,  James,  ekebdi,  xiv,  646. 
mUy,  C.  v.,  his  address,  ^B,  44. 
Biley,  Henry  H.,  sketch,  ziii,  060. 
fiiots,  labor,  xiii,  747. 
Bitsohl,  Albrecht,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Bobinson,  John,  sketch,  ziii,  660. 
Book-cut  tombe,  ziii,  27,  81. 
BookWd],  Julias,  sketch,  ziii,  660. 
Bodney,  Cnsar,  monument  to,  ^v, 

266. 

Boe,  Edward  Payson,  sketch  and 

portrsH,  dU,  661. 
Bollins,  Edward  H.,  sketch,  ziv, 
647. 

Bollins,  Jamee  8.,  sketch,  ziii,  661. 

Boman  baths,  ziii,  24, 

Boman  Catholic  Church,  ziii,  716; 

ziv,  747. 
Boman  wall,  xiii,  24. 
Bome,  xiv,167;  diBcoTetiesiOfZlv, 

19. 

Bope.  See  Cobdaos. 
Bope-walks,  xiii,  248  m^. 
Boss,  Carl  A.  O.,  s^toh,  xiv,  669. 
Bose,  Sir  John,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Boeecrsns,  Gen.  Williun  B.,  retire 
ment  of,  ziv,  288. 


Boss,  Lawrence  S.,  rentrndnated, 
xiii,  767. 

Bopmania,  zdi,  718 ;  nv,  749. 

Rousseau,  tfmile,  sketeh,  ziii,  668. 

BouUedge,  G«or^,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ziii,  728. 

Bowan  Connty  cUsorders,  z^  468. 

Bowe,  George  F.,  skfetch,  ziv,  047. 

Budolf,  Archduke,  sketch,  xiv,  760. 

Bumpff,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Biissell,  William  £.,  n(Hninated, 
ziu,  6^0. 

Busk,  Jeremiah  M.,  sketcJh  and 

portrut,  ziv,  604. 
Bosida,  ziii,  728 ;  ziv,  760. 
Busao-A^ban  boondaix,  ziii,  7. 
Bntland,  ChsrleB  C.  J.  M.,  skatah, 

1111,  668. 

Saokvillfr-WeBt,  xiii,  269. 
Bagallo,  incsdent,  the,  xiy,  S. 
Saganeiti,  battle  wlbf  xiH|.4. 
St.  EUas,  Mount,  attempt  to  Moeod, 

ziv,  868. 
St  Lawrenoe  canals,  xiii,  884k 
St.  Loius,  xiv,  667. 
St.  Mary's  Falls  canal,  xiv,  754. 
Salatta,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 
Salmon  fishery,  xiii,  672; 
Salomon  Loola  £.  F.,  aketdi,  xiii, 

668. 

Salt  Lake  City,  xiv,  168. 
Saltas,  Fxands  8.,  sketoh,  xiv, 
Saltykoflf,  Michael,  sketdi,  xiv,  669. 
Salvador,  xiii,  789;  ziv,  756. 
Samoa,  zffi,  780 ;  xiv,  S18, 756. 
Samoa,  with  map,  xiii,  780. 
Son  Manano,  Gen.,  at  Massovah, 

ziii,  8 ;  reUevod,  4. 
Sands,  Henry  Berton,  akefeeb  amd 

portrait,  ziii,  786. 
Santa  F4,  xm,  171. 
Santo  Dmningo,  ziii,  786 ;  ziv,  760. 
Santos,  Mazimo,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 
Samtogs  Sprinf^,  ziii,  172. 
Sarawak,  ziv,  899. 
Samuento,  O.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Saturn,  xiii,  68;  xiv,  46. 
Savage,  John,  i^etch  and  poctait, 

xiii,  786. 
Sawdnst  game,  the,  xiv,  880l 
Sdierer,  Edmimd,  sketch,  xiv,  66SL 
Schleyer,  Father,  eketdi,  ^1, 669: 
Schmidt,  H.  L,  sketch,  ]dv,  W. 
Scbmucker,  Beaie  H.,  skatah,  ziii, 

651. 

Schofleld,  John  McAllister,  sketoh 

and  portrut,  ziii,  787. 
Schooi-books.  See  TnicHotf  Aa- 

BOOUnOHS. 

Schoonmaker,ComeUiB  K.,Bkatcli, 

ziv,  647. 
BohwanbOTg-BcKiderstiausen, 

PrinoB,  skatefa,  ziv,  670. 
Scotland,  Cbmdi  of,zSi,70l;  ziv, 

718. 
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Soott,  John,  tketoh,  :dT,  047. 
Scrip,  luid,  zUi,  478. 
Soolptoras,  early  Christian,  xiU,  81. 
Soythian  Idng,  tomb  of,  ziU,  8^ 
8««il0,  Henry  E.,  tkefad),  xLv,  670. 
SMtUef  sdr,  SSS. 

8mw«11,  Wuhington,  eketoh  of; 

xIii,«Sl. 
Seay,  Got.  TbonUB,  ziU,  8. 
Seay,  WUIUm  A.,  sketch,  xiu,  m. 
Second- Advent  Chiiitiui  Amocitr 

tion,  xiv,  4. 
Secretion,  ziv,  709. 
Sedftlia,  xiv,  15S. 

Seeley,  Henry  M.,  nominated,  ziii, 
884. 

Selkirk  moont^na,  map  of,  zIt, 
866. 

Senaea,  apeoial,  xiii,  090. 
Seoul,  oatbreok  in,  xiH,  S6S. 
Serm,  ziU,  788;  zlv,  790. 
Servian  fixmttOT,  tlie,  xiU,  114. 
Settle,  Thomaa,  aketdi,  xiii,  em. 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Chnroh,  ziU, 

741 ;  xiv,  68. 
Sevall,  Samuel  E.,  aketoli,  ^  CSS. 
Bhan  States,  tiie,  xiv,  4M. 
Bhazp,  Martin,  aketoh,  nv,  670. 
Shepord,  C.  A.  B.,  aketoh,  xiv,  048. 
Sheridan,  Mary  IL,  aketoh,  ziU, 

653. 

Sheridan,  FhUip  H.,  death  of,  xiii, 
662. 

Sbinar,  Mng  of,  xiv,  88. 
Ship-building,  xiii,  BIO. 
ffiiip  dumnd  In  Uka  St.  Ftter, 
1111,  888. 

Sbipman,  T.  J.  nominated,  xiii, 
841. 

Ship  r^way,  xiv,  816. 

Shoa,  Italian  mission  to,  xiv,  8. 

Bhreveport,  xiv,  168. 

Shnitieff,  Stephen  C,  nominated, 

xiii,  884. 
Shavalofl;  Coont,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Sibi,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Sibley,  Hiram,  sketch,  ziii,  652. 
Sicyon,  excavations  In,  ziii,  S6. 
Siffbt,  Bnfflngton's,  xiv,  789. 
Sikklm,  war  In,  xiii,  484 ;  zlv, 

4S8. 

Snk-KPorm  gut,  Ziv,  76S. 

ffilva>,  rill,  827 ;  ooinage,  690  • 

chloride,  160;  ^v,  80,  409, 
418,  648. 

Simpson,  Edward,  sketch,  xffl,  66S. 

Singleton,  0.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Siont,  tombs  at,  xiii,  81. 

Sioux  City,  xiv,  169 ;  Sionx  reser- 
vation, xiv,  S49. 

Sippara,  temple  at,  xiii,  88. 

Sisal  hemp,  xiii,  S48. 

SUvery,  xiv,  282. 

SUver,  WUliam  A.,  sketch,  xiU, 
658. 

Small-pox,  xin,  817. 


Smith,  William  TX,  H.,  aketoh,  xiv, 

648. 

Solarphysioe,  xiii,  56  ;  ayatam  mo- 
tion in  space,  xiv,  44. 

8(d^on*  homea,  ziii,  658,  686; 
ziT,766. 

Soldiers'  orphana'  aohoola,  xiii,  677. 
Boral,  Canada,  incorporated  as  a 

dty,  xiv,  728. 
Soadan,  fighting  in  the,  ziii,  288 ; 

eventa  in  the,  xiv,  685. 
Sound,  xiv,  699, 

Sonth  Aftican  Bepnblio,  xiv,  108. 
South  American  Congreea,  ziii, 
829. 

South  Auatralia,  colony  of,  xiv,  66. 
Sonth  Carolina,  ziii,  742;  xiv,  771. 
South  Dakota,  ziv,  778. 
South  Pittsburg,  xlr,  160. 
Sovareigna  of  Industry,  xiii,  249. 
Spain,  xiii.  744;  xiv,  776. 
Bpedal  kgialation,  rir,  S7t  <f  ai;. 
^ode  movement,  ziv,  17S. 
Spectroscopy,  xiii,  66. 
Spoflford,  B.  S.,  sketch,  zlU,  668. 
Spokane  Falls,  xiv,  160. 
Squier,  Ephrsim  Q.,  aketoh  and 

ptntnut,  ziii,  668. 
Stai^y,  Henry  M.,  explorationa  in 

Aftica,  33V,  Wlttuq.i  sketch 

and  portrait,  777. 
Stanley,  of  Preston,  Lord,  sketch 

and  portrait,  ziii,  276. 
Stars.    See  Asnioiroiaojx  Psoo- 

WtSS  aXD  DlBOOVXBT. 

States,  admiseion  of  new,  xiv,  198. 
Statuary.   See  Fnnt  Arts. 
Stwmton,  Emily  L,  aketoh,  xiv, 
648. 

Steamer  lines,  new,  zUl,  85,  106, 
176,  865,  416,  649,  882. 

8team8hips,new,  xiii,  807;  dimen- 
sions of  celebrated  onea,  807. 

Steams,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Steams,  Silas,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Steinway,  Theodore,  dtetob,  xiv, 
648. 

Stela  of  Faasilier,  xUi,  88. 
Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Stock  market,  xUl,  888 ;  xiv,  814. 
Stone,  J.,  A.  B.,  aketoh,  ziii,  664. 
Stonn,  Tfaeodor,  aketoh,  xiii,  6(t9. 
Storms,  xiii,  688 ;  xiv,  646. 
SbH^hton,  W.  L. ,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Stoyanoff,  Z.,  sketch,  xIt,  670. 
Straita  aettlementa,  zlr,  899. 
Stratton,  John  L.  N.,  aketoh,  xiv, 
648. 

Strikes,  ziv,  877,  890. 
Strikes  in  France,  ziii,  849. 
Strotber,  David  Hunter,  sketch  and 

portndt,  xiii,  664. 
Sturifia,  8.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Subetanoee,  new,  ziii,  189 ;  ziv,  126. 
Subways  for  vires,  xiii,  811. 
Sitex  Canal,  ziii,  289 ;  ziv,  S86. 


Sugar,  xiii,  600 ;  bounties  <»i,  896 ; 

convention,  xiv,  896. 
Sugar  and  wine  exhibition,  xiv,  83. 
Sulu  Archipelago,  the,  xiii,  74S. 
Summerdde,  xiv,  161. 
Sunapee  Lake,  xiv,  590. 
8tm,the,xlii,68. 
Snndi^  le^alation,  xiii,  748. 
Sunn  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Surgery,  zMi,  762. 
Surveys  of  public  lands,  xiii,  467. 
Sverdrup,  John,  xiU,  757. 
Swamp-land  decision,  xiii,  499. 
Swa&land,  xiv,  107. 
Sweatang-noknesa,  xiii,  818. 
Sweating-system,  the,  xiii,  891. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  xiii,  764 ; 

xiv,  788. 

Swedenbcngiana.  See  New  Jzbc- 

OAXXK  Chusoh. 
Swedish  quarto -miUennial,  xiii, 

606. 

SWflitsar,  J.  Bowman,  aketoh,  xui, 
664. 

Swett,  Leonard,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Swinburne,  John,  sketch,  uv,  649. 
Switzerland,  xiii,  767  ;  xiv,  786. 
Syrian  Inscriptions,  ziv,  28. 

Taooma,  Waab.,  xiv,  161. 
Taft,  Boyal  C,  nominated,  ziii, 
716. 

Tamberlik,  E.,  sketch,  ziv,  670. 
Tanogro,  disooveriea  at,  ziii,  27. 
Tarbox,  I.  N.,  aketch,  xiii,  654. 
Target,  deflecting,  ziv,  818. 
Tat^  Chilian,  ziv,  79, 186 ;  eztnt, 

hiBnxll,  88. 
Ta8numia,xili,  67;  ziv,  67. 
Tate,  fficbard,  his  debleatint,  xilt, 

462. 

Tavemier,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Tax,  direct,  reflinding  of,  xiv,  208. 
Taylor,  Alva  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Taylor,  Frederick,  sketofa,  ziv,  670, 
Taylor,  Isaac  E,,  sketch,  xiv,  649, 
Taylor,  Bobert  L.,  reoomlnated, 

xiii,  763. 
TaylOT,  W.  B.,  sk^,  ziv,  649. 
TehemiAegiski,  K.  O.,  sketch,  ziv, 

670. 

Teaohera*  Aaeociation,  zUI,  760. 
Tehnaotepeo  Sliip  fioOw^,  ziu, 
649. 

Tempal,  William  Ernest,  sketch, 

riv,  671. 

Tnnperanoe  Society,  Churoh  of 

England,  ziii,  14. 
Temperature,  xiii,  581 ;  xiv,  546. 
Tenneaeee,  xiii,  768 ;  xiv,  788. 
Terry,  David  B.,  sketch,  ziv,  649. 
Terry,  William,  aketch,  ziii,  665. 
Tei^mi,  Eugenio,  sketcti,  xiv,  671. 
Texas,  xiii,  764;  xiv,  790. 
Textile  fiber,  new,  zUi,  868. 
Thaumqpa,  ruins  of,  av,  88. 
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Theresa,  Empress  <^Bradl,  iketdb, 

xiv,  671. 

Thieblin,  Napoleon  L.,  stetoh, 
ziu,  65S. 

ThompsoD,  Cephas  G.,  aketofa,  xUi, 
665. 

Thonder  BtormB,  xUl,  5S1. 
Tfaortnan,  S.  B.,  Dominated,  882. 
Tiffiui7,  J.  C,  nominated,  ziii,  Ml. 
Tilden,  Prof.,  hia  address,  jdii,  45. 
Tilton,  John  B.,  sketch,  im,  666. 
Timlow,  Q.  W.,  sketeh,  ziv,  060. 
Hd,  ziU,  526. 

Tintinnabulum  found  in  Pem,  xUi, 

U. 

Thrard  miolsby,  fldl  of,  xlU,  846; 
Xiv,  884. 

Tithe  agitation,  xiii,  S9i;  ziv,  891. 
Tolstoi,  Count  D.  A.,  sketch,  jdv, 

an. 

Tommasi,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  MO. 
Tmga  Islanda,  monument  in,  ^v, 
99. 

Toeing  ease,  the,  dil,  187. 
Torpedo  boats,  xlU,  788. 
Torpedoes,  xiU,  796;  xit,  812. 
Tower,  xiii,  172. 

Toimshond,  Bichard  W.,  sketch, 
liv,  660. 

Trat^,  Benjamin  F.,  eketoh  and 

portrait,  xiv,  808. 
TranBcaspian  Bailway,  xiii,  809 ; 

xiv,  5. 

Treat,  0.  H.,  nonuoated,  xiii,  864. 
Treaties,  new,  xui,  869,  287,  647, 

674,  680,  768, 
Trimble,  Isaac  B.,  Bkot«h,  xiii,  666. 
Trinidad,  xUi,  889 ;  xiv,  408. 
Triple  alUaaoe,  the,  xUi,  69. 
Tn^odrtes,  caves  of,  xiii,  88. 
Trout,  new  spedes  of,  xiT,  792. 
Trust,  xiv,  Y98. 

Tryon,  O.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Tucker.  Henry  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Tvtigg,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Tullocb,  Principal,  quoted,  ziii,  7. 
Tun,  Prince,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Tucis,  xiii,  853 ;  xiv,  848. 
Tunkers,  xiii,  77  ;  xiv,  69. 
Tunnel  drainsfre,  xiv,  558. 
Tupper,  Martin  F.,  sketch,  xiv, 
672. 

Turkey,  xiii,  767 ;  xiv,  797. 
TuAlstan,  revoIatioQ  in,  zIt,  6. 
Turner,  Joaeph  Edward,  sketeh, 

ziT,660. 
Tnson,  S.  V.,  s1»teh,  :dU,  069. 
Twin  lumv,  xiii,  308. 
Two  Harbors,  xiii,  178. 
Tyler,  Julia  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

nibadi,  Loois,  sketch,  xiv,  672> 
Underwood,  Adin  B.,  sketeh,  xiii, 
666. 

Underwood,  Jolin  W.  B.,  sketch, 
ziii,  666. 


Dnitarians,  xiU,  769 ;  xiv,  801 ;  fl- 

nancea  of  the,  806. 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  xiii, 

770 ;  xiv,  800. 
United  States,  xiii,  771 ;  xiv,  801. 
United  States,  flnanoes  of  tlie,  ziii, 

782;  xiv,  806. 
United  Sntas  navy,  xiii,  787 ;  xiv, 

809. 

Uidted  States,  pteddoitial  eloo- 

tions  in,  xiii,  799. 
Universalista,  xiii,  828 ;  idy,  616. 
Uranus,  xiv,  46. 

Unaaton,  Oapt,  killed,  xiii,  486. 
Uru^y,  xiii,  838 ;  xiv,  615. 
Usher,  John  P.,  sketdi  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  661. 
Utah,  xiii,  8S0 ;  xiv,  816. 
Utes,  the,  xiii,  180. 

Yail,  Thomas  B.,  sketdi,  av,  661. 
VanooiiTM-,  ]riii,  17^ 
VaDiUa,  XiU,  648. 

Tan  XiKinep,  Hemj  J.,  Afltob, 
xiv,  661. 

Van  Yorst,  H.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Van  Wiokle,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Vaasar,  John  Q.,  sketch,  xiU,  666. 
Venezuela,  xiii,  882 ;  xiv,  618. 
Vermont,  xiii,  888 ;  xiv,  818. 
V^ron,  EugSne,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Victoria,  xiii,  174 ;  colony  of,  xiv, 
64. 

Vienna,  riots  in,  xiv,  61. 
Vlgono,  Col.,  xiii,  8. 
Villages,  anuent,  xiv,  25. 
Yir^Oa,  xiii,  885 ;  xiv,  819. 
Vidoaiture,  xiii,  87,  106,  880. 
Vogdaa,  Israel,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
V<doanoes,  xir,  659. 
Vooriieea,  Charles  8.,  nominated, 
xUi,68B. 

Wadld^,  LydiE  F.,  sketoh,  xiii, 
656. 

Wages  in  Japan,  xiii,  46S. 
Waite,  Moiriaon  Bemick,  sketch, 

xiii,  886. 
Wakeman,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Wales.    See  Great  Bbitain. 
Walker,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Walker,  James,  aketob,  xiv,  651. 
Walker,  William  T.,  nonanated, 

xiiif  619. 
Wallacfc,  John  Lester,  aketeh  and 

portrut,  ziii,  666. 
Wftllfl  Walla,  xiv,  162. 
Walsh,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Wanamaker,  John,  sketoli,  xiv, 

808. 

War  College,  xiv,  814. 
Warmoth,  Henry  C,  nominated, 
xiii,  601. 

Warren,  Sir  Charles,  resigns,  xiii, 
891. 

Warren,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 


WanbeiK,  A.,  aketoh,  xiv,  672. 
Waabbom,  Charlea  A.,  sketch, 

xiv,  651. 
WadiingtoQ  oentennial,  xiv,  604. 
Washington  (State),  xiv,  821. 
Washington  Temitoiy,  xiii,  887. 
Water-ipite  and  dam,  illnatEatfam, 

xiv,  468. 
Water,  qntheds  of,  idU,  146. 
Watertown,  sir,  ITS. 
Water  works,  xiv,  290. 
Watts,  FMeriok,  sketdi,  xir,  «6ft. 
Wave  motots,  xiv,  296. 
Weber,  Oeoig,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Weir,  Bobert  W.,  sketch  and  poi^ 

trut,  xiv,  662. 
Wdsae,  John  A,,  skebA,  xiii,  667. 
Welch,  Adot4}ah,  8.,  sketeh,  xiv, 

652. 

Welch,  PhiHp  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  6lt. 
Welka,  £.  B.,  aketeh,  xiu,  658. 
Wells,  Charlea  H,,  sketch,  xilL 
657. 

Wentwoitfa,  JofaDf  aketdt  and  por- 
trait, ziii,  668. 
Weasells,  Henry  W,,  sketch,  xiv, 

652. 

Westoott,  Thomiwon,  skebA,  xiU, 
658. 

Western  Aostralia,  xiv,  56. 
West  Indies,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  824. 
West,  T.  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 
West  Vlrpnia,  xiU,  840 ;  xiv,  624. 
Wethen^Mon,  William  W.,  aketeh, 
xiii,  669. 

Whaitm,  E^anda,  atetoh,  dv,  66S. 
Wheat^frowen*  Convention,  xiv, 
667. 

Wheeler,  TX.  W.,  aketoh,  ^v,  668. 
White  Cap^  ziii,  441,  670. 
Wickes,  Stephen,  sketoh,  xiv  658.  • 
Wight,  O.  W.,  eketdi,  xUi,  668. 
WUhelm  I,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch,  xiii,  842. 
WUholm  II,  Emperor  <rf' Germany, 

sketch  and  portrdt,  xiii,  845. 
Wilkeson,  Samuel,  sketch,  jdv,  668. 
Willtsmscm,  L  V.,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
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Witter,  CaBper,  sketcth,  xiil,  658. 
WolfC^  Sir  Heiuy  Dnmimoiid,  xiii, 

Woman  ndfrige,  ziil,  HO,  888. 
Wood,  B.  B.,  sketoh,  xiv,  65S. 
Wood,  J.  O.,  sketoh,  ziv,  678. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  D.,  sketch,  xiv. 
658. 

Worthen,  AmotH.,  sketch  aad  por- 
trait, xlii,  666. 
Wright,  H.  O.,  xiii,  11. 
WroUevsky,  8.,  Bkfltoh,  ziU,  6W. 


Wyckoff,  WiJliun      dnttA,  riU, 
659. 

Wyoming  Tenitoiy,  xiii,  Sil ;  zIt, 
888. 

Yan^-ie,  navigation  of,  xiii,  166. 
Yard,  Edward  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Yannoathf  xiv,  168. 
Tellow  fever,  xiii,  9,  814,  840,  668. 
Yonkers,  xiv,  162. 
Young  Uen'a  CluiBtiAn  ABsods- 
tbm,  ziU,  34». 


YoangThonuB  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Yniga,  Carlos  de,  Spanish  minister, 
locdlfld,  xiii,  869. 

Zannbar,  xiti,  850 ;  xiv,  880. 
Zerega,  Augustas,  sketch,  xiii,  869. 

Zino,  ^v,  641, 
Zither,  xiv,  888. 

Zuokertort,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Zolla,  Italian  proteotorate  tf,  zHi, 
6,  468. 

Znloluid,  tOit  m ;  idv,  lOS. 
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